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PREFACE. 


ToB  history  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  the  Aracneaa  Contiueot  i«  an 
interestiDg  study,  not  only  to  the  people  of  this  Union,  but  also  to  those 
of  other  lands,  who  regard  them  as  the  congeners  of  the  nomadic  hordes, 
which  in  times  long  past  swarmed  over  the  plains  of  now  civilized 
Europe.  In  many  respects  there  is  a  very  close  resemblance  between 
th«  characters  and  final  fate  of  all  the  primitive  tribes  and  nations  of 
the  world  —  their  mode  of  government,  habits,  customs,  &c.,  being 
sotucwhat  similar — and  their  recession  before  the  onward  march  of 
civilization,  as  well  as  their  final  absorption  or  disappearance,  following 
an  inexorable  natund  law,  which  decrees  the  submission  of  the  animal 
to  intellectual  development.  From  the  study  of  past  events  alone  can 
an  opinion  be  formed  of  the  causes  which  gave  origin  to  them,  and  for 
tliis  reason  should  every  American  citizen,  who  desires  to  understand 
the  true  history  of  his  country,  peruse  with  attention  the  records  of  the 
former  owners  of  ihat  soil,  which  ere  long  will  no  more  give  sustenance 
to  any  of  their  descendants. 

^  No  ordinary  task  is  it  for  the  faithful  chronicler  to  trace  the  history 

^  of  a  people  who  have   no  written  annals,  and  no  written    language; 

whose  only  records  are  of  a  pictographic  character ;  and  whose  traditions 

are  eo  vague  and  unconnected  as  to  be  very  unreliable.     Such  are  the 

^  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  America  by 

Columbus;  and  even  subsequent  to  that  period,  owing  to  the  unsettled 

condition  of  the  country  until  within  the  last  half  century,  years  of 

research  and  comparison  are  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  reconcile 

eonflicting  statements,  and  unravel  the  tangled  web  of  confused  narra- 

I  2  tivcp.    Believing,  however,  that  the  end  to  be  attained, — ^that  of  giving 

to  the  world  a  reliable  history  of  the  Indians  of  the  North  American 
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i  PEEFACB. 

CoDtiaeDt  —  was  one  which  justified  the  author  in  making  any  sacrifice 
of  time  and  labor  in  its  accomplishment,  he,  for  many  years,  toiled 
unremittingly  to  accomplish  this  purpose ;  sparing  neither  trouble  noi 
expense  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  their  sectional  arrangement 
Whether  he  has  succeeded  in  accordance  with  hb  hopes  he  does  not 
pretend  to  say;  leaving  to  the  judgment  of  the  intelligent  reader  the 
decision  of  the  question^  after  a  thorough  and  attentive  perusal  of  the 
irork. 

The  Indian  has  been  traced  through  all  his  misfortunes,  wanderings, 
and  forced  transmigrations,  to  his  present  home  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  there  is  every  prospect  of  his  speedy  absorp^ 
tion  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  current  which  is  so  steadily  flowing  toward  the 
setting  sun ;  and  the  last  remnant  of  tho  race  will  soon  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  words,  echo  the  language  of  a  poetic  writer,  who  thus  portrays  the 
sole  survivor  as  apostrophizing  the  Deity : 

"Where  is  ray  home — my  forest  home?  the  proud  land  of  my  sires t 
Where  stands  the  wigwam  of  my  pride?  where  glenm  the  coaDcil  fires  1 
Where  are  my  fathers*  hallowed  graTes?  my  friends  so  light  and  free? 
Qooe,  gf/iM,  —  forever  from  my  view !     Great  Spirit !  can  it  be  f  " 
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hx  attempt  is  made,  in  the  following  Table,  to  locate  the  various  bands  of 
Aborigines,  ancient  and  modern,  and  to  convey  the  best  information  respect- 
ing their  numbers  our  multifarious  sources  will  warrant  Modem  writers 
have  been,  for  several  vears,  endeavoring  to  divide  North  America  into  cer- 
tain districts,  each  of  which  should  include  all  the  In^dians  speaking  the  same, 
or  diaJects  of  the  same,  language ;  but  whoever  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
mbject,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  convinced  that  it  can  never  be  done 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This  has  been  undertaken  in  reference  to  an 
apfnt>xiniation  of  the  great  question  of  the  origin  of  this  people,  from  a  com- 
paruon  of  the  various  languages  used  among  them.  An  unwritten  language 
is  easily  varied,  and  there  can  be  no  barrier  to  innovation.  A  continual  in- 
termixing of  tribes  has  gone  on  from  the  period  of  their  origin  to  the  present 
time,  judging  from  what  we  have  daily  seen ;  and  when  any  two  tribes  unite, 
speaking  different  languages,  or  dialects  of  the  same,  a  new  dialect  is  pro- 
duced by  such  amalgamation.  Hence  the  accumulation  of  vocabularies 
would  be  like  the  pursuit  of  an  infinite  series  in  mathematics ;  witli  this 
difference,  however — in  the  one  we  recede  from  the  object  in  pursuit,  while 
in  the  other  we  approach  it  But  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  dispar- 
agingly of  this  attempt  at  classification ;  for,  if  it  be  unimportant  in  the  main 
design,  it  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  student  in  Indian  history  on 
other  accounts.  Thus,  the  Uchtts  are  said  to  speak  a  primitive  language, 
and  they  were  districted  in  a  small  territory  south  of  the  Cherokees ;  but> 
some  200  years  ago,  —  if  they  then  existed  as  a  tribe,  and  their  tradition  be 
true, —  the^  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  one  of  the  great  lakes.  And 
they  are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Shawanees  by  some  of  themselves. 
We  know  an  important  community  of  them  is  still  in  existence  in  Florida. 
Have  they  created  a  new  language  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings  ?  or 
have  those  from  whom  they  separated  done  so  ?  Such  are  the  difficulties  we 
meet  with  at  every  step  of  a  classification.  But  a  dissertation  upon  these 
matters  cannot  now  be  attempted. 

Ill  the  following  analysis,  the  names  of  the  tribes  have  been  generally  given 
in  the  singular  number,  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  and  the  word  Indians,  after 
such  names,  is  omitted  firom  the  same  cause.  Few  abbreviations  have  been 
used :  —  W.  R.,  wed  of  Oie  Rocky  Mountains  ;  m.,  milts ;  r.,  river ;  U  If^  > 
and  perhaps  a  few  others.  In  some  instances,  reference  is  made  to  the  body 
of  the  work,  where  a  more  extended  account  of  a  tribe  is  to  be  found.  Such 
references  are  to  the  Book  and  Page,  the  same  as  in  the  Index. 


B,  probably  Muskogees,  under  the  French  at  Tombeckbee  in  1750. 
ASBMAXIBB,  OTer  Maine  tul  1754,  then  went  to  Canada ;  200  in  1689 ;  150  in  1780. 
Absoboka,  (Minetarc.)  S.  branch  Yellowstone ;  lat.  46°,  Ion.  105" ;  45,000  in  1884 
AocoKBSAW,  W.  side  Colorado,  about  200  m.  S.  W.  Nacogdoches,  in  1805. 
AooMAKy  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Virginia  when  settled  by  the  Enslish  in  1607* 
Adaixb,  4  m.  from  Nachitoches,  on  Lake  Macdon  ;  40  men  in  1805. 
AniBOHDAKS,  (Algonkin,)  along  the  N.  shore  St.  Lawrence ;  lUO  in  1788. 
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Affaooula,  small  clan  in  1783,  on  Mississippi  r.,  8  m.  abore  Point  Coon^ 
AOAWOM,  (Wampanoags,)  at  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  others  at  Ipswich,  in  1(^,  Ao. 
AuwAKAWAT,  (Minetare,)  S.  W.  Missouri  1820,  3  m.  above  Mandans;  200  in  1806. 
Ajoubs,  S.  of  the  Missouri,  and  N.  of  the  Padoucas ;  1,100  in  1760. 
AjJkMSAB,  (Fall,)  head  branches  S.  fork  Saskashawan ;  2,500  in  1804. 
ALGONKIN,  over  Canada ;  from  low  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
Aliatan,  three  tribes  in  1805  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  heads  Platte. 
Aliohb,  nefUr  Nacogdoches  in  1805,  then  nearly  extinct ;  spoke  Caddo. 
Allakawbah,  (Paunch,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  heads  Big  Horn  r. ;  2.300  in  ISOflL 
Allibama,  (Creeks,)  formerly  on  that  r.,  but  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
Amalistbs,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  St.  Lawrence ;  500  in  1760. 
An  AS  AGUMTAKOOK,  (Abenaki,)  on  sources  Androscoggin,  in  Maine,  till  1750. 
ANDA8TE8,  once  on  S.  shore  Lake  Brie,  S.  W.  Senecas,  who  destroyed  them  in  1672. 
Afachbs,  (Lapane,)  between  Rio  del  Norte  and  sources  of  Nuaces  r. ;  3,500  in  1817. 
Ai^ALACHicoLA,  once  on  that  r.  in  W.  Florida ;  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
Apfalousa,  aboriginal  in  the  country  of  their  name ;  but  40  men  in  1805. 
AQyANirscHiOMi,  the  name  by  which  the  Iroquois  knew  themselves. 
Abapahas,  S.  side  main  Canada  River ;  4,000  in  1836,  on  Kansas  River. 
Abmouchiquois,  or  MAaAOHiTB,  (Abenaki,)  on  River  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
A.IIIIBNAMU8B,  on  St.  Autouio  River,  near  its  mouth,  in  Texas ;  120  in  1818. 
AssiNNABOiN,  rSioux,])  between  Assinn.  and  Missouri  r. ;  1,000  on  Ottawa  r.  in  1886 
Atenas,  in  a  village  with  the  FacuUi  in  1836.  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
A.THAPA8C0W,  about  the  shores  of  the  great  lake  of  their  name. 
A.TNAS,  (Oyibewas,^  next  S.  of  the  Athapascow,  about  lat.  57^  N.,  in  1790. 
Attacapas,  in  a  aistrict  of  their  name  in  Louisiana;  but  50  men  in  1805. 
Attapulgas,  (Seminoles,)  on  Little  r.,  a  branch  of  Oloklikana,  1820,  and  220  sonls. 
Attikamiqubs,  in  N.  of  Uanada,  destroyed  by  pestilence  in  1670. 
Auoosisco,  (Abenaki,)  between  the  Saco  and  Androscoggin  River  in  1630,  fto. 
AuGHQUAGA,  ou  £.  branch  Susquehannah  River ;  150  in  1768 ;  since  extinct. 
Atauais,  40  leagues  up  the  Des  Moines,  S.  £.  side ;  800  in  1805. 
Atutaxs,  8,000  in  1820,  S.  W.  the  Missouri,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Batagoula,  W.  bank  Mississippi,  opposite  the  Colipasa ;  important  in  1690 
Bbdies,  on  Trinity  River,  La.,  at>out  60  m.  S.  of  Nacogdoches ;  100  in  1805. 
BiG-DBViLS,  (Yonktons,}  2,500  in  1836;  about  the  heads  of  Red  River. 
BiLOXi,  at  Biloxi,  Gulf  Mex.,  1690 ;  a  few  on  Red  r.,  1804,  where  they  had  remoTed 
Blackfebt,  sources  Missouri ;  30,000  in  1834 ;  nearly  destroyed  b^r  small-pox,  1898. 
Blanche,  (Bearded,  or  White,)  upper  S.  branches  of  the  Missouri  in  1820. 
Blub-mud,  W.,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1820. 
Bbothbbton,  near  Oneida  Lake  ;  composed  of  various  tribes ;  350  in  1836. 

Caddo,  on  Red  River  in  1717,  powerful ;  on  Sodo  Bay  in  1800 ;  in  1804,  100  men. 
Cadodachb,  (Nacogdochet,)  on  Angelina  r.,  100  m.  above  the  Neches ;  60  in  1820. 
Cafwas,  or  Kaiwa,  on  main  Canada  River,  and  S.  of  it  in  1830. 
Calasthoolb,  N.  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  the  Chillates ;  200  in  1820. 
Callimix,  coast  of  the  Pacific,  40  m.  N.  Columbia  River;  1,200  in  1820. 
Camanches,  (Shoshone,)  warlike  and  numerous ;  in  interior  of  Texas. 
Canabbbe,  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1610,  from  the  W.  end  to  Jamaica. 
Cances,  (Kansas.)  1805,  from  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  over  Grand  r.,  toward  Vera  Cmi, 
Canibas,  (Abenaki,)  numerous  in  1607,  and  after ;  on  both  sides  Kennebeck  River. 
Carankoua,  on  penmsula  of  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  Louisiana ;  1,500  in  1805. 
Cabbe,  on  the  coast  between  the  Nuaces  and  Rio  del  Norte ;  2,600  in  1817. 
Carribas,  (Nateotetains,)  a  name  given  the  natives  of  N.  Caledonia  by  traders. 
Castahana,  between  sources  Padouca  fork  and  Yellowstone ;  5,000  in  1805. 
Cataka,  between  N.  and  S.  forks  of  Chien  River ;  about  3,000  in  1804. 
Catawba,  till  late,  on  their  river  in  S.  Carolina ;  1,500  in  1743,  and  450  in  1764. 
Cathlacumups,  on  main  shore  Columbia  River,  S.  W.  Wappatoo  i. ;  450  in  1820L 
Cathlakahikit,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia,  160  m.  up ;  900  in  1820. 
Cathlakamaps,  80  m.  up  Columbia  River ;  about  700  in  1820. 
Cathlamat,  on  the  Pacific,  30  m.  S.  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  600  in  1820. 
Cathlanamenambk,  on  an  island  in  mouth  of  WaUaumut  River ;  400  in  1820. 
Cathlanaquiah,  (Wappatoo,)  S.  W.  side  Wappatoo  Island ;  400  in  1820. 
Cathlapootlb,  on  Columbia  River^opposite  tne  Cathlakamaps ;  1,100  in  182U. 
Cathlapoota,  500  in  1820,  on  the  WaUaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Cathlasko,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Chippanchikchiks. 
Cathlathla,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Catnlakahikits. 
Catulai^,  500  in  1820,  on  the  WaUaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Cattanahaw,  between  the  Saska^awan  and  Missouri  Rivers,  in  1805. 
Caughnbwaga,  places  where  Christians  Uved  were  so  called. 
Chactoo,  on  Red  River ;  in  1805,  but  100 ;  indigenous :  always  Uved  tneie. 
Chaouanons,  the  French  so  called  the  Shawanese ;  (Chowans  ?) 
Chbegbb,  (Cherokees,)  50  to  80  m.  S.  of  them ;  called  also  Mid.  Settlement,  I7H0 
Chbhaws,  small  tribe  on  Flint  River,  destroyed  by  Oeorgia  miUtia  in  1817. 
Chxpxtan,  claim  from  lat.  60°  to  65®,  Ion.  lOO<»  to  110°  W. ;  7,500  in  1812. 
CuaoKW,  ia  (Horgia,  8.  Carolina,  &o.,  till  1836  i  then  forced  bfjond  the  I 
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tfrnsi-iTALOWA,  (Seminoles,)  580  in  1820,  W.  tide  Chattahoochee. 
CmsK,  (Dog,)  near  the  sources  Chien  River;  300  in  1805 ;  200  in  1820. 
Chiheei;be8H,  40  m.  N.  of  Columbia  River ;  1,400  in  1820. 

CmcKASAW,  between  heads  of  Mobile  River  in  1780;  once  10,000;  now  in  Arkanv^iL 
Chippamchikchiks,  60  in  1820,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  220  m.  from  its  mouth. 
CmZAHOMiNi,  on  Matapony  River,  Ya.,  in  1661 ;  but  3  or  4  in  1790;  now  extinot 
CHiXAMAnoAB,  on  Tennessee  River.  90  m.  b^ow  the  Cherokees,  in  1790. 
ChuIiATBS,  150  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  River,  beyond  the  Quieetioi. 
CmLLTnuTTnauAU,  on  the  Columbia,  next  below  the  Narrows ;  1,400  in  1820. 
Chiltz,  N.  of  Columbia  River,  on  the  Pacific,  nextN.  of  the  Killaxthocles. 
Chiknahpux,  on  Lewis  River,  N.  "W.  side  of  the  Columbia ;  1.800  in  1820. 
CBimcooK,  on  N.  side  Columbia  River ;  in  1820,  about  400  in  29  lodges. 
Chippewas,  about  Lake  Superior,  and  other  vast  regions  of  the  N.,  very  numerovs. 
Chttimioha,  on  W.  bank  Miss.  River  in  1722 ;  once  powerful,  then  slaves. 
Chqktaw,  S.  of  the  Creeks ;  15,000  in  1812 ;  in  1848  m  Arkansas. 
CHopxTNNnu,  on  Kooskooskee  River ;  4,300  in  1806,  in  73  lodges. 
Chowanok,  (Shawanese  ?)  in  N.  Carolina,  on  Bepnet's  Creek,  in  1708;  3,000  in  16S0. 
Chowahs,  B.  of  the  Tuscaroras  in  N.  Carolina ;  60  join  the  Tuscaroras  in  1720. 
Ch&istsnaux,  only  another  spelUng  of  Knistbnaux,  which  see. 
Clahclbllah,  too  in  1820,  on  the  Columbia  River,  below  the  rapids. 
Clajlstab,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  flowing  into  the  Columbia  at  Wappatoo  Island. 
Clamoctomich,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  Chilta ;  260  in  1820. 
Clahixatas,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island ;  200  in  1820,  W.  R. 
Claicna&icikimuns,  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island ;  280  in  1820,  W.  R. 
C1AT8OP8,  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  Kiver ;  1,300  in  1820. 
C1AKKAMB8,  on  a  river  of  their  name  fiowing  into  the  Wallaumut ;  1,800  in  1820. 
Cnbis,  on  a  river  flowing  into  Sabine  Lake,  1690^  the  Coenis  of  Hennepin,  probably. 
C0HAJLIE8,  nearly  destroyed  in  Pontiak's  time ;  m  1800,  a  few  near  Lake  Winnebago. 
C0LAPISSA8,  on  E.  bank  Mississippi  in  1720,  opposite  head  of  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
C0NCHATTA8  came  to  Appaiousas  in  1794,  from  £.  the  Mississ. ;  in  1801,  un  Sabine. 
C0NOA&BE8,  a  small  tribe  on  Congaree  River,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  long  since  gone. 
C0MOT8,  perhaps  Kanhawas,  being  once  on  that  river ;  (Canais,  and  variations.) 
CooKKOo-oosE,  1,500  in  1806,  coast  of  Pacific,  S.  of  Columbia  r.,  and  S.  of  Killawatt 
C00P8PELJLAK,  on  a  river  falling  into  the  Columbia,  N.  of  Clark's ;  1,600  in  1806. 
CoosADAS,  (Creeks.)  once  resided  near  the  River  Tallapoosie. 
Copper,  so  called  from  their  copper  ornaments,  on  Coppermine  River,  in  the  north. 
C0EEB8,  (Tuscaroras,)  on  Neus  River,  N.  Carolina,  in  1700,  and  subsequently. 
CoBOKKAWA,  on  St.  Jacintho  River,  between  Trinity  and  Brazos  ;  350  in  1820. 
CowuTsiOK,  on  Columbia  River,  62  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  3  villages ;  2,400  in  1820. 
Creeks,  (Muscogees,)  Savannah  r.  to  St.  Augustine,  thence  to  I'lint  r..  1730. 
Crebs,  (Lynx,  or  Cat,)  another  name  of  the  Rnistenaux,  or  a  part  of  them. 
Cbowb,  (Absorokas,)  S.  branches  of  the  Yellowstone  River ;  45,000  in  1834. 
CuTBAHNiM,  on  both  sides  Columbia  River,  above  the  Sokulks ;  1,200  in  1820. 

Dahoota,  or  DocoTA,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 

BsLAWABB,  (Lenna-lenape,)  those  once  on  Delaware  River  and  Bay;  500  in  1750. 

BoiOKDADlBS,  (Hurons,)  same  called  by  the  French  Tionontaties. 

BoBOS,  small  tnbe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River,  in  1675. 

D00BIB8,  (Blackfeet,)  but  speak  a  different  language. 

Booe,  the  Chiens  of  the  French.    See  Chien. 

BoTAMB,  120  in  1805 ;  about  the  heads  of  Chien  River,  in  the  open  country. 

Bamttbbs.    See  Emusas. 

BcHBMiN8»  (Canoe-men,^  on  R.  St.  Johns ;  include  Passamaquoddies  and  St.  Johnt. 

£dibtob8,  in  8.  Carolina  m  1670  ;  a  place  still  bears  their  name  there. 

Emusas,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  2  m.  above  the  Wekisas ;  20  in  1820. 

Bnbshurbs,  at  the  great  Narrows  of  the  Columbia;  1,200  in  1820,  in  41  lodges. 

Bbies,  along  £.  side  of  Lake  Erie,  destroved  by  the  Iroquois  about  1654. 

BsAWS,  on  Kiver  Pedee,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  then  powerful ;  Catawbas,  probably. 

Bskbloots,  about  1,000  in  1820,  in  21  lodges,  or  clans,  on  the  Columbia. 

Bbquimaux,  all  along  the  northern  coasts  of  the  frozen  ocean,  N.  of  60^  N.  lat. 

BTOHU88SWAXILB8,  (Semin.,)  on  Chattahoochee,  3  m.  above  Ft.  Qaines ;  100  in  1890. 

Paoulldu,  100  in  1820 ;  on  Stuart  Lake,  W.  Rocky  Mount. ;  lat.  54o,  Ion.  125o  W. 
Fall,  bo  called  from  their  residence  at  the  falls  of  the  Kooskooskee.    See  Alamsaxs 
FiTB  Nations,  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  and  Oneidas ;  which  see. 
Flat-Hbads,  (Tutseewas,)  on  a  larse  river  W.  R. ;  on  S.  fork  Columbia  r. 
F0LLB8  Atoines,  the  French  so  called  the  Menominies. 
Fond  du  Lao,  roam  from  Snake  River  to  the  Sandy  Lakes. 
Fowl-towns,  (Seminoles,)  12  m.  E.  Fort  Scott ;  about  300  in  1820. 
FoxBS,  (Ottagamies,)  called  Renards  by  the  French ;  dispossessed  by  B.  Hawk's  waf 

Ganawmb,  on  the  heads  of  Potomac  River ;  same  as  Kanhaways,  probably. 

Oathbad,  Martha's  Vineyard :  900  in  1800 ;  in  1820,  340. 

Okavd  Rxtbe,  on  Qxuid  r.,  N.  side  L.  Ontario ;  Mohawks,  Seneoas,  and  oth. ;  2,00a 
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Oaos  Vbntubs,  W.  Mississippi,  on  Maria  RiTer,  in  1806;  !n  1834,  3,000. 

Harb-foot,  neit  S.  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  in  perpetual  war  with  them. 
Hallirebb,  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  destroved  in  1813. 

Hanxakallal,  600  in  1820,  on  Pacinc,  S.  Columbia,  next  beyond  the  LaohkaiM 
Hassan  AMES  ITS,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuks,  embraced  Cbristianily  in  1660. 
HiHiouBNJMMo,  1,300  in  1S20,  from  mouth  of  Lastaw  River,  up  it  to  the  forks. 
Hellwits,  100  m.  along  the  Columbia,  from  the  falls  upward,  on  the  N.  side. 
Herhino  Pond,  a  remnant  of  Wampanoaga,  in  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  about  40. 
HiBTANS,  (Camanchcs,)  erratic  bands ;  from  Trinity  to  Brazos,  and  Red  RiTer. 
HiNi,  (Cadodache.)  200  in  1820,  on  Angelina  r.,  between  Red  r.  and  Rio  del  Norii. 
lliTCHiTTEEH,  oucc  on  Chattahoochee  r. ;  600  now  in  Arkansas ;  speak  Muskogee. 
HuHiLros,  (Tushepahas,)  300  in  1820,  above  great  falls  on  Clark's  River. 
HuMAS,  (Ouman,)  ''  Red  nation,"  in  Ixsussees  Parish,  La.,  in  1805,  below  Manchsk. 
HuR0N8,  (Wyandots,  Quatoghies,)  adjacent,  and  N.  gt.  lakes;  subd.  by  Iroq.,  1660. 

Illinois,  **  the  lake  of  men,**  both  sides  Illinois  r. ;  12,000  in  1670;  60  towns  in  1701 
Inies,  or  Tacmibs,  [Texas ?1  branch  Sabine;  80  men  in  1806;  speak  Caddo. 
loWAYs,  on  loway  River  before  Black  Hawk*s  war;  1,100  beyona  the  Mississipi^* 
Ihguuois,  1606,  on  St.  Lawrenc<>,  below  Quebec;  1687,  both  sides  Ohio,  to  BiiM. 
IsATis,  sometimes  a  name  of  tl'e  Sioux  before  1765. 
iTHKYBMAMiTs,  600  in  1820,  on  tf.  side  Columbia,  near  the  Cathlaskos. 

Jblan,  one  of  the  three  tribes  of  Camanches,  on  souroes  Brasos,  Del  Norte,  Ac 

Kadapaus,  a  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1707. 

Kahunklbs,  400  in  1820,  W.  Rockv  Mountains;  abode  anknown. 

Kaloosas,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  long  since  extinct. 

K-ANENAVisir,  on  the  Padoucas'  fork  of  the  Platte;  400  in  1805. 

Kanhawas,  CJanawese  or  Canhaways;  on  the  River  Kanhawa,  formerly. 

Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  River;  about  1,000  in  1836;  in  1820,  1,860. 

Kaskaskias,  (lllin.)  on  a  river  of  same  name  flowing  into  the  Mississ. ;  250  in  iT97. 

K.A8KAYA8,  between  sources  of  the  Platte  and  Rooky  MounUins;  3,000  in  1836. 

Kattbka,  (Padoucas,)  not  located  by  travellers.    See  J^adoucas. 

Kbbkatsa,  (Crows,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  above  mouth  Big  Horn  r. ;  3,500  iu  1806 

Kbyche,  E.  branch  Trinity  River  in  1806:  once  on  the  Sabine;  260  in  1820. 

KiAWAS,  on  Padouca  River,  beyond  the  Kites  ;  1,000  in  1806. 

KioENE,  on  the  shore  of  Pacific  Ocean  in  1821,  under  the  chief  Skittegates. 

KiKAPOO,  formerly  in  Illinois  ;  now  about  300,  chiefly  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

KiLLAMUK,  a  branch  of  the  Clatsops,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  about  1,000 

KiLLAWAT,  in  a  large  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  E.  of  the  Luktons. 

KiLLAXTHocLEs,  100  in  1820,  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  on  N.  side. 

KiMOENiMS,  a  band  of  the  Chopunnish,  on  Lewis's  River ;  800  in  1820,  in  33  dans. 

KiNAi,  about  Cook's  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Kites,  (Staetans,)  between  sources  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains ;  about  600  in  ISM. 

KiSKAKUNS  inhabited  Michiliraakinak  in  1680;  a  Huron  tribe. 

Knistenaux,  on  Assinnaboin  River:  5,000  in  1812;  numerous;  women  comely. 

KoNAOENS,  Esquimaux,  inhabiting  Kadjak  Island,  lat.  58®,  Ion.  152o  W. 

KooK-Koo-oosE,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Killawats ;  1,500  in  1836. 

ikOSKAHAWAOKs.  one  of  six  tribes  on  E.  shore  of  Chesapeak  in  1607  ;  (Tuscaroras  H 

Lahanna,  2,000  in  1820.  both  sides  Columbia,  above  the  mouth  of  Clark's  River. 

Lapannb.    See  Apaches. 

Lautiblo,  600  in  1820,  at  the  falls  of  Lastaw  River,  below  Way  ton  Lake. 

Lbap,  (Sioux,)  600  in  1820,  on  the  Missouri,  above  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Lbbch  River,  about  350  in  1820,  near  Sandy  Lake,  lat.  46<>  9'  N. 

Lbnna  Lenape,  once  from  Hudson  to  Delaware  River  ;  now  scattered  in  the  WmfL 

LiPANis,  800  in  1816,  from  Rio  Grande  to  the  interior  of  Texas ;  light  hair. 

LoucHEux.  next  N.  of  the  Esquimaux,  or  S.  of  lat.  67°  15'  N. 

LuKAWis,  800  in  1820,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  abode  unknown. 

LUKKAR80,  1,200  in  1820,  coast  of  Pacmc,  S.  of  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  ShaUslik. 

Luktons,  20  in  1820,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  abode  unknown. 

Macuapunoas,  in  N.  Carolina  in  1700;  practised  circumcision. 
Mandans,  1,2-30  in  18a5,  1200  m.  fm.  mouth  of  MUso. ;  1838,  reduced  to  21  by  am.  pes 
Manooaos,  or  Tutelobs,  (Iroquois,)  Nottoway  River,  formerly;  now  extinct. 
Manhattans,  (Mohicans,)  once  on  the  island  where  New  York  city  now  stands. 
Mannahoaks,  once  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  r. ;  extinct  long  ago 
Maracuitrs,  (Abenakies,)  on  the  St.  John's;  a  remnant  remains. 
Marsapeaoubs,  once  on  Long  Island,  S.  side  of  Oyster  Bay  ;  extinct. 
Marshpees,  (Wampanottgs,)  315  in  1832;  Barnstable  Co.,  Mass. ;  mUed  with  blacks. 
Mascoutins,  or  Fire  Ind.,  bctw.  Mississ.  and  L.  Michigan,  1665;  (Sacs  and  Foxes?) 
MASSACHUSETTS,  the  State  perpetuates  their  name. 
Massawombs,  (Iroquois,)  once  spread  over  Kentucky. 
Mathulnobs,  500  in  1820»  on  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  WallMimut  Bifsr  W.  R. 
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Matss,  000  in  1806,  St.  Gabriel  Creek,  month  of  Oumdaloajpe  River.  Loi 
Mbnoxinibs,  (AlffonkinM  onoe  on  Illinoit  r. ;  now  800  W.  MiniMippi. 


AOXB8,  2,000  in  1764,  N.  of,  and  adjacent  to,  L.  Huron  and  Superior. 
MiAMiB,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  the  r.  of  their  name ;  now  1,500,  beyond  the  f'' 
MuASAUKUS,  (Seminoles,)  about  1,000  in  1821 ;  very  warlike. 
MiXMAZB,  (Algonkina,)  3,000  in  1760,  in  NoTa  Scotia;  the  Suriquois  of  the  French. 
HiKSUXBBALTON,  (Tushepaha,)  300  in  1820,  Clark's  River,  above  great  fitlli,  Yf,  tL 
MnrBTAUK,  2,600  in  1805,  5  m.  above  the  Mandana,  on  both  sides  Knife  Bivei^ 
MiKDAWAJiOABTON,  in  1805,  on  both  sides  Mississippi,  from  St.  Peter's  upwaro. 
HiNOOB^  onoe  such  of  the  Iroquois  were  so  called  as  resided  upon  the  Seioto  Rivw 
M1K8I,  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Lenna  Lenape,  once  over  New  Jersey  and  part  of  Penn. 
HissouaiBB,  once  on  that  part  of  the  River  just  below  Orand  r.,  in  £820. 
HiTCHiOAMiES,  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Illinois  ;  location  uncertain. 
Mohawks,  head  of  f4ve  Nations ;  formerly  on  Mohawk  r.i  a  few  now  in  Canada. 
MoHBOANS,  or  MoHBAKUNMUKS,  in  1610,  Hudson  r.  from  Esopus  to  Albany. 
MoNACANS,  (Tuscaroras,)  once  near  where  Richmond^  Virginia,  now  is. 
M0NOOUI.ATCHE8,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  MississippL    See  Bataooulas. 
MoNTAOirss,  (Algonkins,)  N.  side  St.  Law.,  betw.  Saguenay  and  Tadousac,  in  1609. 
MoKTAUKS,  on  £.  end  of  Lone  Island,  formerly  ;  head  of  13  tribes  of  that  island. 
MoRATOXS,  80  in  1607 ;  40  in  1669,  in  Lancaster  and  Richmond  counties,  Virginia. 
MosQUiTOS,  once  a  numerous  race  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 


MuLTMOMABS,  (Wappatoo,)  800  in  1820,  mouth  of  Multnomah  River,  W.  R. 
MtrNSETS,  (Delawares,)  in  1780,  N.  branch  Susquehannah  r. ;  to  the  Wabash 
MusKOGBKs,  17>000  in  1775,  on  Alabama  and  Apslachicola  Rivers.    See  B.  iv. 


Nabbsaohbs,  (Caddo,)  on  branch  Sabine,  15  m.  above  the  Inies;  400  in  1805. 
Nabijos,  between  N.  Mexico  and  the  Pacific;  live  in  stone  houses,  and  manufactof. 
Nandakoxs,  120  in  1805,  on  Sabine,  60  m.  W.  of  the  Yattassees ;  (Caddo.) 
Nantxkokes.  171  1»  on  Nantikoke  River ;  1755,  at  Wyoming  ^  same  year  went  wtai. 
Najiootah,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 
Na&baoansbts,  S.  side  of  the  bay  which  perpetuates  their  name ;  nearly  eztinot 
Nashuats,  (Nipmuks,)  on  that  river  from  its  mouth,  in  Massachusetts. 
Natchez,  at  Natchex ;  discovered,  1701 ;  chiefly  destroyed  by  French,  1720. 
Natohttoohbs,  once  at  that  place ;  100  in  1804 ;  "how  upon  Sed  River. 
Natbotbtains,  200  in  1820,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  of  their  name.  W.  of  the  Facnlliss. 
Natiks,  (Nipmuks,)  in  MassachuseHs,  in  a  town  now  called  after  them. 
Nbchaookb,  (Wappatoo,)  100  in  1820,  S.  side  Columbia,  near  Quicksand  r.,  W.  R. 
Nbbbbbtoo,  700  in  1^20,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Columbia,  beyond  the  Youioons. 
Nbmalquiknbb,  (Wappatoo,)  200  in  1820,  N.  side  Wallaumut  River,  8  m.  ap. 
Nlamths,  a  tribe  of  the  Narragansets,  and  in  alliance  with  them.  p.  181. 
NiOARiAOAS,  once  about  MicLilimakinak  ;  joined  Iroquois  in  1723,  as  seventh  natioa 
N:pi8bins,  (original  Algonkins,)  400  in  1764,  near  the  source  of  Ottoway  River. 
Nii>xuK8,  eastern  intenor  of  Mass. ;  1,500  in  1775 ;  extinct.    See  p.  82,  104,  Ifi,  S|4 
No&KiBOBWOKS,  (Abenakies,)  on  Penobscot  River.    See  Book  iii.  308,  311. 
NoTTOWATS;  on  Nottoway  Biver,  in  Virginia ;  but  2  of  clear  blood  in  1817. 
Ntacks,  (Mx>hicans,)  or  Makkattahs,  once  about  the  Narrows,  in  New  York. 

OAKMXJI.OBS,  (Mosko^ees,)  to  the  E.  of  Flint  River;  about  200 in  1834. 
OcAMBOHBS,  in  Virginia  in  1607 ;.  had  before  been  powerful ;  then  reduced. 
OoHBBS.    See  XJohbbs.  —  Perhaps  Ochesos ;  230  in  Florida  in  1826,  at  Od^^s  BlaC 
OcoNAS,  (Creeks.)    See  Book  iv.  369. 


Okbidas,  one  of  the  I^ve  Nations ;  chief  seat  near  Oneida  Lake,  New  York. 
Ohondaoab,  one  of  the  Five  Nations :  formerly  in  New  York  :  300  in  1840. 
OOTLASHOOTS,  (Tushepahas,)  400  in  1820,  on  Clark's  River,  W.  Rocky  Mountains. 
OSAOBS,  4,000  in  1830,  about  Arkansas  and  Osage  Rivers ;  many  tribes. 
Otaoaxibb,  {^innebagoes,i  300  in  1780,  betw.  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  ] 


Otobb,  1,500  m  1820 ;  in  1805,  500 ;  15  leagues  up  the  River  Platte,  on  S. 
Ottawas,  1670,  removed  from  L.  Superior  to  Michilimakinak ;  2,800  in  1820. 
OviATAHONS,  or  Waas,  (Kikapoos,)  mouth  of  Eel  r.,  Ind.,  1791,  in  a  village  8  m.  Isag 
OmcAS,  E.  bank  Mississippi  in  1722,  in  2  villages,  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rifsr. 
OWASSISSAS.  (Seminole8,j  100  in  1820,  on  E.  waters  of  St.  Mark's  River. 
OiAS,  2,000  m  1750 ;  on  ()saw  River  in  1780,  which  fiows  into  the  Mississippi. 
OsiMIBS,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  S.  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1607. 

Paoahas,  on  Quelquechose  River,  La. ;  80  men  in  1805 ;  40  m.  S.  W.  NatchitoehM 
Padoucas,  2,000  warriors  in  1724,  on  the  Kansas ;  dispersed  before  1806. 
Paoowaoas,  by  some  the  Senecas  were  so  called ;  uncertain. 
Pailsh,  200  in  1820,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  PotOMhB. 
Palaohbs,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  but  long  since  extinct. 
Pamuoo,  bat  15 in  1708,  about  Pamlico  Sound,  in  N.  Carolina:  eztinet. 
Pahoab,  once  on  Red  River,  of  Winnipee  1. ;  afterwards  joined  the  Omahas. 
PAiin»  iXoniMS,)  49  villages  in  1750,  S.  br.  Missouri;  70  Tillages  on  Bsd  i;,  l|5i. 
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Pannbr.    See  Allakavbah,  2,900  in  1805,  on  heads  Biff  Horn  Birer. 
Pascatawats,  once  a  oonsiderable  tribe  on  the  Maryland  aide  Potomae  Rhcr. 
Pascaooulas,  25  men  in  1805,  on  Red  r.^  60  m.  below  Natchitoches ;  from  Florida. 
Passamaquoddib,  on  Schoodak  r.,  Me.,  m  Perry  Pleasant  Point,  a  small  nnmbCT. 
Paunbb,  10,000  in  1820,  on  the  Platte  and  Kansas ;  Republicans,  Loapes,  and  Pleta. 
Pawi8Ti>'t;ibnbmuk,  500  in  1820 ;  small,  brave  tribe,  in  the  prairies  of  JiissonrL 
Pawtuckbts,  (Nipmuks,)  on  Merrimac  Riyer,  where  Chelmsford  now  is ;  eztinet 
Pboans,  (NipmuksJ  10  in  1793,  in  Dudley,  Mass.,  on  a  reservation  of  200  acres. 
Pelloatp ALLAH,  (Chopunnish,)  1,600  in  1820,  on  Kooskooskee  r.,  above  fortes,  W.  B 
Pbnobsoots,  (Abenakies,)  380,  on  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.,  12  m.  above  Baiu^. 
Pbnnakooks,  (Nipmuks.)  along  Merrimac  r.,  where  is  now  Concord,  N.  H.,  £e, 
Pbobias,  97  in  1820,  on  Current  River ;  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Illinois. 
Pbquakbts,  (Abenakies,)  on  sources  Saco  River ;  destroyed  by  English  in  173S. 
Peqvots,  about  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  River :  subdued  in  1687. 
Phillimbbs,  (Seminoles,)  on  or  near  the  Suane  River,  Florida,  in  1817. 
PiANKASHA ws,  3,000  once,  on  the  Wabash ;  in  1780,  but  950 ;  since  driven  wwt. 
PiANKATANK,  a  tribe  in  Virginia  when  first  settled ;  nnlocated. 
Pines  HOW,  (Sioux,j  150  in  lo20,  on  the  St.  Peter's,  15  m.  from  its  month. 
PisHQUiTPAH,  2,600  in  1815,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  at  Musdeshell  Rapids,  W.  u, 
PoTOASH,  200  in  1820,  coast  Pacific,  N.  mouth  Columbia,  beyond  Clamootomicha. 
Potto WATTOMiB,  1671,  on  Noquet  i.,  L.  Michigan :  1681,  at  Chicago. 
PowuATANS,  32  tribes  spread  over  Virginia  when  first  discovered  by  the  llwgllfh. 
PuANS,  the  Winnebagoes  were  so  called  by  the  French  at  one  perioid. 

QuABAOOS,  (Nipmuks,)  at  a  place  of  the  same  name,  now  Brookfield,  Mass. 
QuAPAW,  700  in  1820,  on  Arkansas  r.,  opp.  Little  Rock ;  reduced  by  sm.  pox  in  ITlQl 
QuATHLAUPOHTLBS,  OH  8.  W.  side  Columbia,  above  mouth  Tahwahnahiook  River. 
QuAToouiE,  (Wyandots,)  once  S.  side  L.  Michigan ;  sold  their  lands  to  Eng.  in  1707 
QuBSAOAS.    See  Coosadab. 

QuiEETSOS,  on  the  Pacific ;  250  in  1820;  N.  Columbia  r..  next  N.  of  the  Qalniilts. 
QuiNiTLTS,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  of  Columbia  r. ;  250  in  1820 ;  next  the  Pallshf . 
QuiNKBCHAET,  coast  Pacific,  next  N.  Calasthocles,  N.  Columbia  r. ;  2,000  in  IflQJO. 
QuiNNiPissA  are  those  called  Bayagoulas  by  the  Chevalier  TontL 
QuoDDiBS.    See  Passamaquoddib. — 3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soo.  iii.  181. 

Rapids.    See  PAWMTUciBMBinnts. 

Kedoround,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  1820,  on  Chattahoochie  r.,  12  m.  above  Florida  Un«. 

Redknifb,  so  called  from  their  copper  knives ;  roam  in  the  region  of  Slave  Lakt. 

Rei>-8TICK,  (Seminoles,)  the  Baton  Rouge  of  the  French. 

Red- wiNO,  (Sioux,)  on  Lake  Pepin,  under  a  chief  of  their  name ;  100  in  1820. 

Rioabee,  (Paunees,)  before  1805,  10  large  vill.  on  Missouri  r. :  reduced  by  small  pM. 

RrvER,  (Mohegans,)  S.  of  the  Iroquois,  down  the  N.  side  of  Hudson  r. 

RouND-HBADS,  (Hurons,)  E.  side  Lake  Superior  j2,500  in  1764. 

Rtawas,  on  the  Padouca  fork  of  the  Missouri ;  9W  in  1820. 

Sachdaguohs,  (Powhatans,)  perhaps  the  true  name  of  the  Powhatans. 

Samkhikans,  the  Delawares  knew  the  Mohawks  by  that  name. 

Santees,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701,  on  a  river  perpetuating  their  name. 

Safonibs,  (Wanamies,)  Sapona  River,  Carolina,  in  1700 ;  Joined  Tuscaroras,  1720 

Satanas,  a  name,  it  is  said,  given  the  Shawanees  by  the  Iroquois. 

Sauke,  or  Sao,  united  with  Fox  before  1805 ;  then  on  Mississ.,  above  Illinois. 

Sauteurs,  or  Fall  Indians  of  the  French,  about  the  falls  of  St.  Mary. 

Savannahs,  so  called  from  the  river,  or  the  river  from  them ;  perhaps  Yamsseee 

ScATTAKOOKS,  upper  part  of  Trqy,  N.  Y.  ^  went  ftt)m  New  England  about  1672. 

Seminoles  have  been  established  in  Florida  a  hundred  years. 

Senegas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations ;  **  ranged  many  thousand  miles  *'  in  1700. 

Sepones,  in  Virginia  in  1775,  but  a  remnant.    See  Saponibs. 

Berranna,  (Savannahs  ?)  in  Georgia ;  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Westoes  about  A(»|U. 

Sbwees,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina,  mentioned  by  Lawson  in  1710. 

SqALLALAH,  1,200  in  1816,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.  next  the  Cookkoo-oosee. 

611ALLATT008,  on  Columbia  River,  above  the  Skaddals ;  100  in  1820. 

Shanwappone,  400  in  1820,  on  the  heads  of  Cataract  and  Taptul  Rivers. 

Shawane,  once  over  Ohio ;  1672,  subdued  by  Iroquois ;  1,883  near  St.  Louis  in  1820 

SxiEASTUKLE,  900  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.,  next  beyond  the  Touiti. 

SuiNiKOOKS,  a  tribe  of  Long  Island,  about  what  is  now  South  Hampton. 

Shoshgnre,  30,000  in  1820,  onplains  N.  Missouri ;  at  war  with  the  Blaokfeet. 

Shoto,  (Wappatoo,)  460  in  1880,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  mouth  of  Wallaumut. 

SiCAUNiBS,  i,^  in  1820,  amonr  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  W.  of  the  Rapida 

Sioux,  discovered  by  French,  1960 ;  88,000  in  1820,  St.  Peter's,  Mississ.,  and  MisiO.  B 

SissATONBS,  upper  portions  of  Red  r.,  of  L.  Winnipec  and  St.  Peter's,  in  1820. 

Sitimacha.    See  Chitimicha. 

SiTKA,  on  King  George  III.  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  the  Padflo,  about  lat.  67^  N. 

Six  Nation*},  vIroquoi&,)  Mohawk,  Seneca,  Onondaga,  Oneida,  Cayuga.  Shawtnt. 

Skaddals,  on  Catsrcct  River,  25  m.  N.  of  the  Big  Narrows ;  200  in  1820. 

Skbstsomuh,  2,000  \i  1820,  on  a  river  of  their  name  flowing  into  the  Lattow. 
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BttLLOorr,  on  Colombia  RWer,  firom  Sturgeon  Island  upward;  2,000  in  1820. 
Skunnsmokb,  or  Tucxapas,  on  Vermilion  Riyer,  La.,  6  leasuet  W.  of  N.  Iberia. 
8MOK8HOP,  on  Columbia  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lAbiche ;  800  in  1820,  in  24  oUas. 
Snake.    See  Auatams,  or  Suoshokbbs. 

SoKOKiB,  on  Saco  Rirer,  Maine,  until  1726,  when  the^  withdrew  to  Canada. 
SoKuix,  on  the  Columbia,  aboTe  mouth  of  Lewis's  Riyer ;  2,400  in  1820. 
SoTTKiQuois,  (Mikmaks,)  once  so  called  by  the  early  French. 
Soxmss,  (Ottowas,)  a  band  probably  mistaken  for  a  tribe  b^  the  French. 
SoTBNicoM,  (Chopunnish,)  on  N.  side  £.  fork  of  Lewis's  River ;  400  in  1820;  W.  U, 
Spokaik,  on  sources  Lewis's  River,  oyer  a  large  tract  of  country.  W.  Rocky  Mts. 
Squaxnaboo,  on  Cataract  r.,  below  the  Skaddials ;  120  in  1820;  W.  Rocky  MU. 
Stajbtaks,  on  heads  Chien  r.,  with  the  Kanenavish ;  400  in  1805 :  resemble  SLiawaa. 
firocKBBiDOB,  New,  (Mohegans  and  Iroouois,)  collected  in  N.  Y.,  1786 ;  400  in  1820. 
Stockbsidob,  Mass.,  (Mohegans,)  settlea  there  in  1734;  went  to  Oneida  in  1780. 
8t.  John's,  (Abenakies,)  about  300  still  remain  on  that  riyer. 
SvsQUSHAirNox,  on  W.  shore  of  Md.  in  1607 ;  that  riyOTperpetuates  their  nama* 
Sussex,  near  sources  of  a  branch  of  the  Saskashawan,  W.  Rocky  Mountains. 
Stkerons,  a  numerous  race,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

TA017LX.ZB8,  "  people  who  go  upon  water ; "  on  head  waters  of  Frasier's  Riyer,  La. 
Tahsaokoudib,  about  Detroit  in  1723 ;  probably  Tsonothouans. 
Tahuaoaita,  on  Riyer  Brazos ;  3  tribes ;  180  m.  up ;  1,200  in  1820. 
Tallahassb,  (Seminoles,)  15  in  1820,  between  Oloklikana  and  Mikasaukie. 
Tallewhbaka,  (Seminoles,)  210  in  1820,  on  E.  side  Flint  Riyer,  near  the  ChehawA 
Tamabonas,  a  tribe  of  the  Illinois ;  perhaps  Feorias  afterwards. 
Tamatles,  (Seminoles,)  7  m.  aboye  the  Ocheeses,  and  numbered  220  in  1820. 
TAJtEATiNBS,  £.  of  Pascataoua  Riyer ;  the  Nipmuks  so  called  the  Abenakies. 
Tattowhehallys,  (Seminoles,)  130  in  1820 ;  since  scattered  among  other  towns. 
Taukawatb,  on  the  sources  of  Trinity,  Brasos,  De  Dies,  and  Colorado  Riyers. 
Tawakskoe.  '<  Three  Canes,"  W.  side  Brazos  r.,  200  m.  W.  of  Nacogdoches,  1804. 
Tawawb,  (Uurons,)  on  the  Mawme  in  1780,  18  m.  from  Lake  Erie. 
Tblmoobesse,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  15  m.  aboye  fork;  100  in  1820. 
Teiosaw,  once  on  that  riyer  which  flows  into  Mobile  Bay ;  went  to  Red  r.  in  1766. 
Tbioks,  (Sioux,)  **yile  miscreants,"  on  Mississ.,  Misso.,  St.  Peter's;  '< real i^tM." 
TiOKONTATiSB,  or  DiNoyDABiES,  a  tribe  of  Hurons,  or  their  general  name. 
TocKWOOHB,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  the  Chesapeak  in  1607. 
Ton  lOAE,  20  warriors  in  1784,  on  Mississippi,  opp.  Point  Coup^ ;  once  numeioua. 
ToMXAHANS,  a  nation  or  tribe  of  Texans,  said  to  be  cannibals. 
ToNKAWA,  700  in  1820,  erratic,  about  Bay  St.  Bernardo. 
T0TEEO6,  on  the  mountains  N.  of  the  Sapones,  in  N.  Carolina,  in  1700. 

TOTUBKBTB.     See  MOBATOX8. 

TowACAJCNO,  or  TowoABH,  one  of  three  tribes  on  the  Brazos.    See  Tahuaoaka. 
TsoNONTHOUANS,  Hennepin  so  called  the  Seneoas ;  by  Cox,  called  Sonnontoyans. 
TmLABATCHB,  OB  Tallapoosie  Riyer,  30  m.  aboye  Fort  Alabama,  in  1775. 
TtrifiCA,  (Mobilian,)  on  Red  Riyer,  90  m.  aboye  its  mouth ;  but  80  in  1820. 
Tuirxis,  (Mohegans,)  once  in  Farmincton,  Conn. ;  monument  erected  to  them,  1840 
TvsHBPAHAB,  and  OoTLASHOOTS,  5,600  in  1820,  on  Clark's  and  Missouri  Riyers. 
TuscABOBA,  on  Neus  r.,  N.  Carolina,  till  1712 ;  a  few  now  in  Lewiston,  Niagara  r. 

TUTBLOBS.     SeeMAMOOAKS,  OrMAMOOAQS. 

TuTOEBWA,  on  a  riyer  W.  Rocky  Mts.,  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Columbia. 
TwiOBTWBES,  (Miamies,)  in  17o0,  on  the  Great  Miami ;  so  called  by  the  Iroquois. 

CcHBB,  once  on  Chattauchee  r.,  4  towns ;  some  went  to  Florida,  some  west. 
Ufallah,  (Seminoles,)  670  in  1820, 12  m.  aboye  Fort  Oaines,  on  Chattahoochee  r. 
TJOAUACHMUTZI,  A  tribe  about  Prince  William's  Sound,  N.  W.  coast. 
Ulsbah,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia,  beyond  the  Neekeetoos ;  150  in  1890 
Unalaohtoo,  one  of  the  three  tribes  once  composing  the  Lenna  Lenape. 
Unamibs,  the  head  tribe  of  Lenna  Lenape. 
Unchaqoos,  a  tribe  anciently  on  Long  Island,  New  York. 
Ufsa&oka,  (Minetare,)  commonly  called  Crows. 

Waaiucuic,  30  m.  up  Columbia  Riyer,  opposite  the  Cathlsmats :  400  in  1830 
Wabinqa,  (Iroquois,)  between  W.  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson  r. 
Waco,  (Panis,)  800  in  1320,  on  Brazos  Riyei^  24  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Wahowpums,  on  N.  branch  Cohimbia  Riyer,  from  Lapage  r.  upward  :  700  in  180b. 
Wahp ATONE,  (Sioux,)  roye  in  the  coun^  on  N.  W.  side  St.  Peter's  Riyer. 
WahpaCoota,  (Sioux  ?)  in  the  country  S.  W.  St.  Peter's  in  1805 :  never  stationary. 
Waxbsits,  (Nipmuks,)  once  on  Menimao  Riyer,  where  Lowell.  Mass.,  now  is. 
Wawpanoao,  perhaps  the  3d  nation  in  importance  in  N.  E.  when  settled  by  the  Bof 
Wappinos,  at  and  about  Esopus  in  1758';  also  across  the  Hudson  to  the  Minsi. 
Waban ANOONOUIN8,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Wappings. 
Washaws,  on  Barrataria  island  in  1680,  considerable ;  1805,  at  Bay  St.  Fosh,  5  only. 
Watanons,  or  Wbas.    See  Ouiatinons. 

Watbbbbs,  once  on  the  riyer  of  that  name  in  S.  Carolina,  but  long  since  extiaet 
WAXBTAinxo^onthsPsdoiicafbrkof  thsPlattfyiioarBookjMts.}  OOOinlSU. 
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WAtmroBt,  (Abenakiet,)  once  flrom  Bag>d>bo^  to  St  Oeom  Bif«r»  fai  XtiiA. 

Waxsaw,  once  in  8.  Carolina,  45  m.  aboTo  Camden ;  name  •Oil  oontfauiee. 

Wkab,  or  Waas,  (Kikapooau)    See  Ouiatamoms. 

Wbkua,  (Semin.,)  259  in  1820,  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  4  m.  above  ^  OheaklteloM. 

Wblch,  said  to  be  on  a  sonthem  branch  of  the  Missouri. 

Wbstobs,  in  1670,  on  Ashley  and  Edisto  Riyers,  in  S.  Carolina. 

Wbtbfahato,  with  the  SLiawas,  in  70  lodges  in  1806,  Padouea  fork  of  Piatt*  Bim. 

Whbblpo,  on  Clark's  River,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lastow;  2,600  in  1820;  W.  E. 

WHzmuooLS,  (Chlkamaupas,)  so  called  firom  the  place  of  their  residence. 

Whitb,  W.  of  Mississippi  River :  mentioned  bj  manvtravellers. 

WiOHOOicooot,  one  of  tne  six  tribes  in  Virginia  in  1607,  mentioned  br  Smith. 

WiLLBWAHS,  (Chopunnish,)  500  in  1820,  on  Willewah  r.,  which  fhlls  into  Leivli^ 

WnnmiAOO,  on  S.  side  Lake  Michiffan  until  1832 ;  Ottagamies,  fte. 

Wolf,  Loups  of  the  French;  several  nations  had  tribes  so  called. 

WoKXCH,  2  leagues  fh>m  the  Tusearoras  in  iTOl :  long  since  extinot. 

WouJLWAU(A|  on  Columbia  r^  from  above  Muscleshell  Rapids,  W.  Boekj  Ite. 

WTANDon,  (Hurons,)  a  great  seat  at  Sandusky  in  1780 ;  warlike. 

Wtooiob,  on  the  Susquehannah  in  1648,  with  some  Oneidat,  250. 

Wtitxaws,  a  tmall  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  170L 


Tamaobaw,  at  the  bluff  of  their  name  in  1782,  near  Savannah,  about  140  b 
TAMAMMMt  8.  border  of  8.  Carolina ;  nearly  destroyed  in  1715  by  BngUsh. 
Tamybkaok,  (Camanehes,)  3  tribes  about  sources  Brasoe,  del  Norte,  fte. ;  1817»  8D,Ml 
YAmCTom,  in  the  plane  country  adjacent  to  B.  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
TATTAsann,  in  Louisiana,  50  m.  from  Natchitoches,  on  a  creek  fiuling  into  Bad  i. 
Tasoob,  fItNrmeily  upon  the  river  of  their  name ;  extinct  in  1770. 
TsAHTBirTAirBB,  on  banks  St.  Joseph's  r.,  which  flows  into  L.  Michigan,  la  ITOOl 
,  above  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia  in  1820;  2,800,  with  some  otheri. 


TiLBtroo,  (Chopunnish,)  250  in  1820,  on  Weancum  r.,  under  S.  W.  Mountain. 
ToDiooHi,  M  A»  Padflo*  ntzt  N.  of  A» aomth of  OoiunUa  Bkmi  TOO  fm  IMl 
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BOOK   1. 

ORIGIN,     ANTIQUITIES,   MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS 
«fec.   OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


O  eoald  thoir  aneient  Ineas  rise  afain, 

How  woald  Um?  take  op  Israel's  tauntinf  strain ! 

Art  tboo  too  ftUeo,  Iberia?  Do  we  see 

The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  we  ? 

Hmq,  that  hast  wasted  earth,  and  dared  despise 

Alike  the  wrath  and  meroj  of  the  skies, 

Thy  pomp  b  iu  the  ^rmve,  thy  flory  laid 

liOw  in  the  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 

We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest, 

To  see  the  oppressor  in  his  tarn  o|)prossed. 

Art  thoa  the  God,  the  tliunder  of  whose  hand 

Boiled  over  all  our  desolated  land, 

Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down. 

And  mode  the  mountains  tremble  at  his  frown  f 

The  sword  shall  Kfht  upon  thy  boasted  powen. 

And  waste  them  as  thev  wasted  oors 

Tis  thus  Omnipotence  bis  law  Ailflls, 

And  vengeance  ezecutee  what  Justice  wilk.    Oowfm 


CHAPTER  I. 


Ongm  €f  tkmnmme  hdwm.^iny  tipphed  to  the  peapU  found  m  Jtmen€a,^-Jinaom 
Voyage  of  Uanno^Dwdorus  Siculus^PUuo^^ristotto^SefUK^,  '"V^jms 

Thk  name  Indian  was  erroneously  applied  to  the  original  man  of  America* 
by  Its  first  dwcovererg.  Tlie  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  East  Indies  by  sailinir 
west,  caused  the  discovery  of  the  islands  and  continent  of  America.  WJieii 
Hiev  were  at  first  discovered,  Columbus,  and  many  after  him,  supposed  thev 
bad  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  of  India,  and  hence  the  iieo- 
pie  they  found  there  were  called  Indians,  The  error  was  not  discovered  until 
the  name  hail  so  obtained,  that  it  could  not  well  be  changed.  It  is  true,  that  it 
matters  but  little  to  us  by  what  name  the  indigenes  of  a  country  are  known, 
and  especiaUy  those  of  Anrierica,  in  as  far  as  the  name  is  seldom  used  amoii" 
iw  but  in  application  to  the  aboriginal  Americans.  But  with  the  people  of 
Kurope  it  was  not  so  unimportant  Sitnnted  between  the  two  countries.  India 
and  America,  the  same  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  both  must,  at  fini  have 
produc^  C4>nsiderable  inconvenience,  if  not  confusion ;  because,  in  speakinc 
of  an  Mndion,  no  one  would  know  whether  an  American  or  a  Zealander  wm 
meant,  unless  by  the  context  of  the  discouree.  Therefore,  in  a  historical  poim 
uf  ^^»^^«  ^j;^  «t Jeast,  ag  much  to  be  deplored  as  that  the  nam<»  ot  the 
continept  ifeif  should  have  been  derived  fromlkmencus  instead  ofCUmnbul 

^*.i5^ii^^}SS!?./f''~^^T'^*^'**^°'«"*'ne»«'ho  made  a  discovery  of  some  Mrt 
AoMnca^  Dot  Amenau  had  the  fortune  to  confer  his  name  upon  both 
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20  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  INDIANS  [Booe  I 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  almost  every  writer,  who  has  written  about  th« 
primitive  inhabitants  of  a  country,  to  give  some  wild  theories  of  others,  con 
ceming  their  origin,  and  to  close  tbe  account  with  his  own ;  which  generally 
aas  been  more  visionary,  if  possible,  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  Long, 
laborious,  and,  we  may  add,  useless  disquisitions  have  been  daily  laid  lx:fom 
the  worlcl,  from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbtis  to  the  present  time,  to 
endeavor  to  ex^ilain  by  wUut  means  the  inhabitants  ffot  from  the  old  to  the 
neyv  world.  To  act,  therefore,  id  unison  with  many  of  our  predecessors,  wc 
win  begin  as  fai  back  as  they  have  done,  and  so  shall  commence  with  Theo- 
pompus  and  others,  from  intiiiiations  in  whose  writings  it  is  alleged  the  an- 
cients had  knowledge  of  America,  and  therefore  peopled  it 

TheopmnpuSy  a  learned  historian  and  orator,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
JIUxaruUr  tne  Great,  in  a  book  entitled  Tliaumasia,  gives  a  sort  of  dialogue 
l)etween  Midas  the  Phrygian  and  Silenus.  The  book  itself  is  lost,  but  Sirabo 
refers  to  it,  and  JElianus  has  ^ven  us  the  substance  of  the  dialogue  which  fol- 
lows. After  much  conversation,  SiUnus  said  to  MidaSy  that  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  were  but  islands  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea ;  but  that  tlicre  was 
a  continent  situated  beyond  these,  which  was  of  immense  dimensions,  even 
without  limits;  and  that  it  was  so  luxuriant,  as  to  produce  animals  of  prodi 
gious  magnitude,  and  men  grew  to  double  the  height  of  themselves,  and  that 
they  lived  to  a  far  greater  age  ;•  that  they  had  many  great  cities ;  and  their 
usages  and  laws  were  different  from  ours ;  that  in  one  city  there  was  more 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  that  gold  and  silver  were  there  in  vast  quanti- 
ties.! This  is  but  an  abstract  from  MUanus*»  extract,  but  contains  all  of  it  that 
can  be  said  to  refer  to  a  country  west  of  Europe  and  Afirica4  JElian  or  Mli- 
anus  lived  about  A.  D.  200. 

Hanno  flourished  when  the  Carthaginians  were  in  their  greatest  pro6]>erity, 
but  the  exact  time  is  unknown.  Some  place  his  times  40,  and  others  140, 
years  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  whicn  would  be  about  800  years  before 
our  era.§  He  was  an  oflicer  of  great  enterprise,  having  sailed  around  and  ex- 
plored the  coast  of  Africa,  set  out  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  now  called 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  westward  30  days.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by 
many,  that  he  must  have  visited  America,  or  some  of  its  islands.  He  wrote  a 
book,  which  he  entitled  Periplus^  §!7'°S  ^^  account  of  his  voyages,  which  was 
translated  and  published  about  15S3,  in  Greek.) 

Many,  and  not  without  toleraldjr  good  reasons,  believe  that  an  island  or  con- 
tinent  existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  this  period,  but  which  disappeared 
af^rwards. 

*"  Btiffon  and  Raynal  either  had  not  read  this  story,  or  they  did  not  believe  it  to  have  been 
America ;  for  they  taught  thai  all  animals  degmerated  here.  Many  of  the  first  adventurers 
to  I  be  coasts  of  unknowm  countries  reported  them  inhabited  by  giants.  Swift  wrote  Otdliver's 
Travels  to  bring  such  accounts  into  ridicule.  How  well  he  succeeded  is  evident  from  a 
eomparison  of  books  of  vojrages  and  travels  before  and  afVer  bit  time.  DubaHas  baa  this 
passage.^— 

Our  fearless  saik>rs,  in  &r  voyages 
(More  led  by  gain's  hope  than  Sieir  eompasaes), 
On  th'  Indian  shore  have  sometime  noted  some 
Wboee  bodies  covered  two  broad  acres  room  j 
And  in  the  South  Sea  tbey  have  also  seen 
Some  like  high-topped  and  huge-armed  treen ; 
>    And  other  some,  whose  monstrous  backs  did  fa«ar 
Two  mighty  wheels,  with  whirling  spokes,  that  were 
Much  like  the  winged  and  wide^preading  saib 
Of  any  wind-mill  turned  with  merry  gales." 

JNvme  Wttkt,  p.  117,  ed.  4to,  1613. 

t  idian  Variar.  Historiar.  lb.  iti.  chap.  vifi. 

%  Since  the  teit  was  written,  there  has  come  into  my  hands  a  copy  of  a  traiislatkw  of  Eli- 
an's work,  "  in  Englisbe  (as  well  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Greeke  leite,  as  of  the  Latine), 
by  Ahraham  FUmmg,'*  London,  1576,  £o.  It  diflbrs  not  materially  from  the  above,  which 
IS  given  from  a  French  version  of  it 

I  Encyclopedia  Pertbensis. 

I  The  best  account  of  Hanno  and  his  voyages,  wiin  which  we  are  aeqaainted,  is  to  be 
found  ia  Mariana's  Hist,  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  95,  109,  119,  Itt,  139,  and  IM,  ed.  Paris,  17S&, 
S  vols.  4to. 
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Diodorus  Sieul'^s  says  that  some  "Phoenicians  were  cast  upon  a  most  fortile 
island  opposite  to  Africa.'*  Of  this,  he  says,  they  kept  the  most  studied  secrecy, 
which  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  their  jealousy  of  the  advantage  the  discov- 
eiy  mi^ht  be  to  the  neighboring  nations,  and  which  they  wished  to  secure 
wholly  to  tbem8elve&  Diodonu  Sictdus  ii?ed  about  100  years  before  Christ 
Islands  lying  west  of  Europe  and  Africa  are  certainly  mentioned  by  Homer 
and  Horact,  They  were  called  Mantides^  and  were  sup{)osed  to  be  about 
10,000  furlongs  from  Africa.  Here  existed  the  poets'  fabled  Elysian  fields. 
But  to  be  more  particular  \vith  fhodfmis^  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himself 
''After  having  passed  the  islands  which  lie  beyond  the  Herculean  Strait,  we 
will  speak  of  those  which  lie  much  farther  into  the  ocean.  Towards  Africa, 
and  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  immense  island  in  the  broad  sei^  many  days'  sail 
from  L^bia.  Its  sQil  is  very  fertile,  and  its  surface  variegated  with  mountains 
and  valleys.  Its  coasts  are  mdented  with  many  navi^ble  rivers,  and  its  fields 
are  well  cultivated :  delicious  gardens,  and  various  kinds  of  plants  and  trees." 
He  finally  sets  it  down  as  the  finest  country  knovvn,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  spacious  dwellinffs,  and  every  thing  in  the  greatest  plenty.  To  say  the 
least  of  this  account  of  Diodorus^  it  corresponds  very  well  with  that  given  of 
the  Mexicans  when  first  known  to  the  Spaiiiards,  but  perhaps  it  will  compare 
IS  well  with  the  Canaries. 

PlaUPs  account  has  more  weight,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  ancienta  He 
lived  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  A  part  of  his  account  is  as 
follows : — <^  In  those  first  times  [time  of  its  being  first  known],  the  Adantic 
was  a  most  broad  island,  and  there  were  extant  most  powerfiii  kings  in  it, 
who,  with  joint  forces,  appointed  to  occupy  Asia  and  Europe :  And  so  a  most 
grievous  war  was  carried  on  \  in  whicn  the  Athenians,  with  the  common 
consent  of  the  Greeks,  opposed  themselves,  and  they  became  the  conquerors 
But  that  Atlantic  island,  by  a  flood  and  earthouake,  was  indeed  suddenly 
destroyed^  and  so  that  warlike  people  were  swallowed  up."  He  adds,  in  an- 
other place,  ''An  iskind  in  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  in  the  imssage  to  those  straits, 
ohlled  the  Pillars  of  Herculeg,  did  exist ;  and  that  Island  was  greater  and  larger 
than  Lybia  and  Asia ;  from  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  over  to  othci 
islands,  and  firom  those  islands  to  that  continent,  which  is  situated  out  of  that 
region."*  '^J^epiune  setded  in  this  island,  from  whose  son,  Mas,  its  name 
was  derived,  and  divided  it  amonff  his  ten  son&  To  the  youngest  fell  the 
extremity  of  the  island,  called  Gadk'f  which,  in  the  languf^  of  the  country, 
signifies  ferHle  or  abounding  in  sheep.  The  descendants  oiATephme  reigned 
here,  firom  fother  to  son,  for  a  great  number  of  fenerations  in  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  during  the  space  of  9000  years.  They  also  possessed  several 
other  islands ;  and,  passing  into  Europe  and  AfHca,  subdued  all  Lybia  as  far 
as  Elgypt,  and  all  Europe  to  Asia  Minor.  At  length  the  island  sunk  under 
water;  and  fi>r  a  Ions'  time  afterwards  the  sea  thereabouts  was  full  of 
rocks  and  shelves."!  This  account,  although  mixed  with  fable,  cannot,  we 
think,  be  entirely  rejected ;  and  that  the  ancients  had  knowledge  of  couutries 
westward  of  Europe  appears  as  plain  and  as  well  authenticated  as  any  passage 
of  huitory  of  that  period. 

^hrisUAt^  or  the  author  of  a  book  which  is  generally  attributed  to  him, } 
speaks  of  an  island  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but  the  passage  savors 
something  of  hearsay,  and  b  as  follows: — *^  Some  say  that,  beyond  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules^  the  Carthaginians  have  found  a  very  fertile  island,  but  without 
inhabitants,  full  of  forests,  navigable  rivers,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  It  is 
^veral  days'  voyage  from  the  main  land.  Some  Carthaginians,  charmed  by 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  thought  to  marry  and  settle  there ;  but  some  say 
that  the  government  of  Carthage  forbid  the  settlement  upon  pain  of  death, 
from  the  fear  that  it  would  increase  in  power  so  as  to  deprive  the  mother- 
country  of  her  possessions  there."    If  Aristotle  had  uttered  this  as  a  predictio)^ 

*  America  known  to  the  Ancients,  10,  8vo.  Boston,  J  773. 
t  Encvelop«edia  Pertbensis,  an.  Atlantis. 

*  De  mirabil.  aiuciiliat.  Opera,  vol.  i.  Voltaire  says  of  this  book,  "  On  en  fesait  honneui 
BIX  Ctrthaginob,  et  on  citatt  un  livre  d'Aristote  qu  U  n'a  pas  compos^.''  E^sai  mr  la 
Mamri  d  TtiprU  de*  mUUnu,  chap.  cxlv.  p.  70S.  vol  iv  of  bis  works.  Edit.  Paris,  W, 
ni8vo. 
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tliat  such  a  ihiUff  woulil  take  place  in  regard  to  some  future  natioUy  no  ooe^ 
perhaos,  would  have  called  him  a  false  prophet,  for  tlie  Aujerican  revoludon 
would  have  Uten  its  fulfilment    This  philosopher  lived  about  384  years  before 

^  Seneca  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era.    He  wrote  trage 
diea  and  in  one  of  them  occurs  this  passage : — 


**  Venicnt  annis 
Sificula  sens,  qpibus  oceanus 
Vincula  reramlaxet,  et  ingena 
Paleat  tellyt,  Typbistjoe  novot 
Detegat  orbes :  nee  sit  territ 


Ultima  Thule. 


MedeOf  Act  S.  v.  S75. 


This  18  nearer  prophecy,  and  may  be  rendered  in  English  thus : — *  The 
time  will  come  when  the  ocean  will  loosen  the  chains  of  nature,  and  we  shall 
behold  a  vast  country.  A  new  Typhis  shall  discover  new  worlds:  Thule 
ihall  no  longer  be  considered  the  last  country  of  the  known  world." 

Not  only  these  passages  from  tlie  ancient  authors  have  been  cited  and  re- 
cited by  modems,  but  many  more,  though  less  to  the  point,  to  show  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  America  must  have  l^n  peopled  from  some  of  the  eastern 
continents.  Almost  every  country  has  claimed  the  honor  of  having  been  its 
first  discoverer,  and  hence  the  progenitor  of  the  Indians.  But  since  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  north,  writers  upon  the  subject  say  but  little  about  getting 
over  inhabitants  irom  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  through  the  difficult  way  of  the 
Atlantic  seas  and  islands,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  pass  them  over  the  narrow  cban- 
.lels  of  the  north  in  canoes,  or  upon  the  ice.  ChroUus,  C,  MatheTj  Hubhwrd,  and 
afler  them  Robertson,  are  glad  to  meet  with-  so  easy  a  method  of  solving  a 
^lestion  which  they  consider  as  having  puzzled  theur  predecesson  wo  much. 


CHAPTER  n. 

(ff  modem  ikeoriMls  Vfon  the  peopling  of  Amtriea — SL  Oregorit—Herrera — T. 
MorUm^  WUUameon —  Wood — Joseelyn  —  Thorowgood  ^-Adai^R.  WilUamo — C. 
Mathor-^HuhbaTd'- Roberteon-^ SmUh-^  Voltaire -^MiUhiU^M'OuUock—Jjrd 
Kaim — Swinton — Cabrera, 

St.  Greoort,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  century,  in  an  epistle  to  St  demeni^ 
said  that  beyond  the  ocean  there  was  another  world.* 

Henrera  argues,  that  the  new  world  could  not  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  that  what  Seneca  has  said  was  not  true.  For  that  God  had  kept 
it  hid  from  the  old  world,  giving  them  no  certain  knowledge  of  it ;  and  that, 
in  the  secrecy  and  incomprehensibility  of  his  providence,  he  has  been  pleased 
to  give  it  to  the  Castilian  nation.  That  Seneca's  prediction  (if  so  it  may  be 
considered)  was  a  false  one,  because  he  said  that  a  new  world  would  be  dis- 
covered in  the  north,  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  westf  Herrera  wrote 
about  1598,  t  before  which  time  little  knowledge  was  obtained  of  North 
America.    This  may  account  for  his  impeachment  ofSeneca^s  prophe<^. 

Tltomas  Morton,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1622,  published  in  1637  an 
accoimt  of  its  natural  history,  with  much  other  curious  matter.  In  speaking 
upon  the  peopling  of  America,  he  thinks  it  altogether  out  of  the  question  to 

*  "  S.  Grepoiro  mt  Tq^isUe  de  S.  Clement,  dit  que  passi  I'ocean,  il  y  a  vd  autre  mond." 
{HerrvUf  I  Decade,  S.)    This  is  the  whole  passage. 

t  Ibid.S. 

\  He  died  27  Marcli,  1625,  at  the  a^e  of  about  66  ;rean.  His  name  was  TordetiUae  AtOomie 
di  ffentia  one  of  the  best  Spanish  historians.  H  is  history  of  the  voyam  to,  and  seHlcmeal 
of  America  is  very  minute,  and  very  valuable.  The  original  m  Spanish  is  vety  rare.  Aate 
Ufe  tnauHkm  (mto  Freneh)  S  v.  4to.,  1660,  is  also  scarce  and  valuable.    It  is  tins  «e  «le. 
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•oppose  that  it  was  peopled  by  the  Tartars  from  the  north,  because  ''a  people 
once  settled,  must  be  removed  by  compulsion,  or  else  tempted  thereunto  in 
hopes  of  better  fortunes,  upon  commendations  of  the  place  unto  which  they 
ihoald  be  drawn  to  remove.  And  if  it  may  bo  thought  that  these  people  came 
nver  the  fit>zen  sea,  then  would  it  be  by  compulsion.  If  so,  then  uy  whom, 
or  when  ?  Or  what  part  of  this  main  continent  may  be  thought  to  border 
upon  the  country  of  the  Tartars  ?  It  is  yet  unkuown ;  and  it  is  not  like  that  • 
people  well  enough  at  ease,  will,  of  tlieir  own  accord,  undertake  to  travel  ovei 
a  sea  of  ice,  considering  how  many  difficulties  they  shall  encounter  with.  As. 
Ist,  wbA*i»Ar  fhiu^i  be  any  land  at  the  end  of  their  unknown  way,  no  lancl 
iteiog  in  view ;  then  want  of  food  to  sustain  life  in  the  mean  time  upon  that 
sea  of  ice.  Or  how  shall  they  do  for  fuel,  to  keep  them  at  night  from  freezing 
to  death  ?  which  will  not  be  had  in  such  a  place.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
gnuitcd,  that  the  natives  of  this  country  might  originally  come  of  tbe  scattered 
Trojans ;  for  after  that  BnUuSy  who  was  the  fourtn  from  Eneas,  left  I^tium 
upon  the  conflict  held  with  the  Latins  (where  although  he  gave  tliem  a  great 
overthrow,  to  the  slaughter  of  their  grand  captain  and  many  others  of  thej 
heroes  of  Latium,  yet  he  held  it  more  safely  to  depart  unto  some  other  place 
and  people,  than,  by  staying,  to  run  the  hazard  of  an  unquiet  life  or  doubtftil 
conquest ;  which,  as  history  maketh  mention,  he  performed.)  This  people 
was  dispersed,  there  is  no  question,  but  the  people  that  lived  with  bma,  by 
reason  of  their  conversation  with  the  Grecians  and  Latins,  had  a  mixed  lan- 
guage, that  participated  of  both."*  This  is  the  main  ground  of  Morion^  but 
be  says  much  more  upon  the  subject ;  as  that  the  similarity  of  the  languages 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Greek  and  Iloman  is  verv  great  From  the  examples  be 
gives,  we  presume  he  knew  as  little  about  the  Indian  languages  as  Dr.  MeUhtr 
Mar,  and  Boudmot,  who  thou^lit  them  almost  to  coincide  with  the  Hebrew. 
Though  Morion  thinks  it  very  improbable  that  the  Tartars  came  over  by  the 
north  from  Asia,  because  they  could  not  see  land  beyond  the  ice,  yet  be  finds 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  although  he  allows  them 
no  compass.  That  the  Indians  have  a  Latin  origin  he  thinks  evident,  because 
he  ^cied  he  heard  among  their  words  Pasco-pan,  and  hence  thinks,  w*  hout 
doubt,  tlieir  ancestors  were  acquainted  widi  the  god  Pan.t 

I>r.  ffUliamionl  says,  **It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  Indians  of  South 
America  are  descended  from  a  class  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Ana."  That  they  could  not  have  come  from  the  north,  because  the  South 
American  Indians  are  unlike  those  of  tlie  north.  This  seems  to  clash  with 
the  more  rational  views  of  Father  Fenegas,^  He  writes  as  follows :  **  Of  all 
the  parts  of  America  hitherto  discovered,  the  Califomians  lie  nearest  to  Asia. 
We  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  vmting  in  all  the  eastern  nations.  We 
can  distinguish  between  the  characters  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  Tartars,  the  Mogid  Tartars,  and  other  nations  extending  as  far  as  the 
Bay  of  Kamschathka ;  and  learned  dissertations  on  them,  by  Mr.  Boyer,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  acts  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburg. 
What  discovery  would  it  be  to  meet  with  any  of  these  characters,  or  others 
like  them,  among  the  American  Indians  nearest  to  Asia !  But  as  to  the  Cali- 
fomians, if  ever  they  were  possessed  of  any  invention  to  perpetuate  their  me- 
moirs, they  have  entirely  lost  it;  and  all  that  is  now  found  among  them, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  some  obscure  oral  traditions,  probably  more  and 
more  adulterated  by  a  long  succession  of  time.  They  have  not  so  much  as 
retained  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  country  from  which  they  emi- 
grated." This  is  the  accoimt  of  one  who  lived  many  years  among  the  Indians 
of  California. 

Mr.  JfUtiam  fFood^^/^  who  left  New  England  in  1633,ir  after  a  short  stay,  saye^ 
''Of  their  language,  which  is  only  pecuUar  to  themselves,  not  inclining  to  any 
of  the  refined  tongues:  Some  have  thought  they  might  be  of  the  dispersed 

*  New  Canaan,  book  i,  pa^es  17  and  18.  t  Ibid.  18. 

i  In  iiis  HUu  N.  Carolina,  u  216. 

4  Hist.  California,  i.  60.    His  work  was  published  at  Madrid,  in  1758. 
I  llie  author  of  a  work  entitled  New  EngUmtTs  ProsvtcL  published  a  Lomlon,  16My  m 
iio.    It  is  a  very  rare,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  curious  and  valuable  work. 
1  Prospect,  61. 
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Jews,  because  some  of  their  words  be  near  UDto  the  Hebrew    but  by  the  saui 
rule,  they  may  conclude  them  to  be  some  of  the  eleaniDgs  of  all  nations,  be- 
cause they  have  words  which  sound  after  the  Grreek,  Latin,  French,  and  otliei 
tonrues."* 

Mr.  John  Jossdyn^  who  resided  some  time  in  New  England,  from  the  yoaf 
1638,  says,  ^The  Mohawks  are  about  500:  their  speech  a  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
tars (as  also  is  the  Turkish  tongueV^t  I"  another  workj  he  says,  **  N.  Eng- 
land is  by  some  affirmed  to  be  an  island,  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  River 
of  Canada  (so  called  from  Monsieur  Cane)f  on  the  eo<ith  with  the  River  Mon- 
hegan  or  Hudson^s  River,  so  called  because  he  was  the  first  that  discovered  it 
Some  will  have  America  to  be  an  island,  which  out  of  question  must  needs  be, 
if  tliere  be  a  north-east  passage  found  out  into  the  South  Sea.  It  contains 
1,152,400,000  acres.  The  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  (which  lies  witli- 
in  the  River  of  Canada)  was  undertaken  with  the  help  of  some  Protestant 
Frenchmen,  which  left  Canada,  and  retired  to  Boston  about  the  year  1G69. 
The  noitli^east  people  of  America,  that  is,  N.  England,  &C.,  are  iudged  to  be 
Tartars,  called  Samoades,  being  alike  in  complexion,  shape,  habit  and  mai>> 
ners."  We  have  given  here  a  larger  extract  than  tlie  immediate  subject  re- 
quired, because  we  would  let  the  reader  enjoy  his  curiosity,  as  well  as  we 
ours,  in  seeing  how  people  imderstood  thinjgs  in  that  day.  Btaiowy  looking 
biit  a  small  distance  beyond  those  times,  with  great  elegance  says, — 

**  In  those  blaok  periodn,  where  no  man  can  trace 
The  gleams  of  thought  thai  first  illumed  his  race. 
His  errors,  ti^ined  with  science,  took  their  birth, 
And  forged  their  fetters  for  this  child  of  earth. 
And  when,  as  o(l,  he  dared  expand  bis  view, 
And  work  with  nature  on  the  Ime  she  drew, 
Some  monster,  eendered  in  his  fears,  unmanned 
His  opening  soul,  and  marred  the  works  be  planned. 
Fear,  the  first  passion  of  his  helpless  state^ 
Redoubles  all  the  woes  that  round  him  wait. 
Blocks  nature's  path,  and  sends  lum  wandering  wide, 
Without  a  guaraian,  and  without  a  guide.'' 

Cdumhiad,  ix.  157,  &e. 

ReyeretHi  Thomas  Thorowgood  publbhed  a  small  quarto,  in  16iS2,§  to  prove 
that  the  Indians  were  the  Jews,  who  had  been  **  lost  in  the  world  for  the  nf»aco 
of  near  2000  years."  But  whoever  has  read  ^dair  or  Boudmotf  has,  beside  a 
good  deal  that  is  irrational,  read  all  that  in  Tliorou^ood  can  be  termed  nitionaL 

Reverend  Roger  fFUUams  was^  at  one  time,  as  appears  from  Tlwrm^ood^t 
work,||  of  fhe  same  opinion.  Bemg  written  to  for  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
the  natives,  <*ho  kindly  answers  to  those  letters  from  Salem  in  N-Eng.  20th 
of  the  10th  month,  more  than  10  yeers  since,  in  h<Bc  verba,^  That  they  did 
not  come  into  America  fit)m  tlie  north-east,  as  some  had  imagined,  he  thought 
evident  for  these  reasons :  1.  their  ancestors  affirm  they  came  fi'om  the  south* 
west,  and  return  thence  when  they  die :  2.  because  they  **  separate  their  wo- 
men in  a  little  wigwam  by  themselves  in  their  feminine  seasons:"  and  3.  "be- 
side their  god  KvUand  to  the  S.  West,  they  hold  that  J^cmawiinawiVl  (a  goa 
over  head)  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  and  some  tast  of  affinity  with 
the  Hebrew  I  have  found." 

Doctor  CMm  Mather  is  an  author  of  such  singular  qualities,  that  we  almost 
hssit&te  to  name  him,  lest  we  be  thought  without  seriousness  in  so  weighty  a 
matter.  But  we  will  assure  the  reader,  that  he  is  an  author  with  whom  wo 
wouM  in  no  vnso  Part ;  and  if  sometimes  we  appear  not  serious  in  our  intro- 
duction of  him,  wnat  Is  of  more  importance,  we  believe  him  really  to  be  so 
Kud  we  are  persuaded  that  we  should  not  be  pardoned  did  we  not  aUow  him 
Co  ftpeok  upon  the  mkUer  before  us. 

•  Ibid.  115.  ed.  M&k 

t  His  aeeount  of  tw.-»  voya^vs  to  N«w  England,  printed  London,  1673,  page  ISi. 

t  Sew  England  lUrit^  4, 5,  piialed  London,  167L 

4  Its  title  commeuces,  '<  Ihgiut  Dti :  New  Diacoveriet,  with  sure  ArgymemU  to  prmte/*  St» 

f  ?Sfes  5  and  6. 

T  Gttammifomit  »xodi%  [^^wtn^^Heekmsemer 
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He  njBy  "  It  should  not  paes  without  remark,  that  three  moet  me  norable 
things  which  have  borne  a  very  great  aspect  upon  kuman  (fffinrsy  did,  near  the 
saine  time,  namely,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  /ifleerUhf  and  the  b^inning  of  thi^ 
sixteenth^  century,  Arise  unto  the  world:  the  first  was  the  Juitarredion  qf 
Ldtoraiwrt;  the  second  was  the  opening  of  America;  the  third  was  the 
ReformaUon  of  ReHgiotu"  Thus  far  we  have  an  instructive  view  of  the  sub 
ject,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  dark  ages,  when  literature 
was  neglected  and  forgotten,  discoveries  micht  have  been  also,  and  hence  the 
knowledge  of  America  lost  for  a  time.  The  reader  must  now  summon  his 
ffiavity.  ^  But,^  this  author  continues,  ^as  probably  the  Devil,  seducing  the 
Srat  inhabitiuits  of  America  into  it,  therein  aimed  at  tihe  having  of  them  and 
their  posterity  out  of  the  sound  of  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  gospel,  then  to  be 
heard  tbrough  the  Roman  emphre.*  If  the  DevU  had  anv  expectation,  that,  by 
tlip  peopling  of  America,  he  should  utterly  deprive  any  Europeans  of  the  two 
Iieuefits,  literature  and  religion^  which  dawned  upon  the  miserable  world,  (one 
jiist  before^  the  other  just  oflerA  the  first  &med  navigation  hither,  'tis  to  be 
^oped  he  will  be  disappomtea  of  that  expectation ."f  The  learned  doctor, 
having  forgotten  what  he  had  written  in  his  first  book,  or  wishing  to  inculcate 
his  doctrine  more  firmly,  nearly  repeats  a  passage  which  he  had  at  first  given, 
in  a  distant  part  of  his  work ;  {  but,  there  neing  considerable  addition,  we  re- 
rite  it :  **■  The  natives  of  the  country  now  possessed  bv  the  Newenglanden^ 
had  been  forlorn  and  wretched  heathen  ever  since  theur  first  herding  here ;  and 
though  we  know  not  when  or  hoto  these  Indians  first  became  inhabitaDts  of 
this  mighty  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  that  probably  the  Devil  decoyed  thone 
miserable  salvages  hither,  ki  hopes  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jef  us  Christ 
would  never  come  here  to  destroy  or  disturb  his  absolute  empire  over  them. 
But  our  Eliot  was  in  such  ill  terms  with  the  Devil,  as  to  alarm  him  with 
tmunding  the  silver  trumpets  of  heaven  in  his  territories,  and  make  some  noble 
and  zealous  attempts  towards  outing  him  of  ancient  possessions  here.  There 
were,  I  think,  20  several  nations  (if  I  may  call  tnem  8o)of  Indians  upon  that 
spot  of  ground  which  fell  under  the  influence  of  our  Thru  UniUd  Colonies ; 
and  our  Eliot  was  willing  to  rescue  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  from  th  it 
old  usurping  landlord  of  America,  who  m^buthe  wrath  of  God,  the  prince  «f 
tliis  world."  In  several  places  he  is  decidea  in  the  opinion  that  Indians  are 
f^<*vthian8,  and  is  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  on  meeting  with  this  passage  of 
hiitts  Casar:  **DMnlius  fnvemre  tputm  iiderfwere^  which  he  thus  renders, 
^  It  is  harder  to  find  them  than  to  foil  them."  At  least,  this  is  a  happy  appli- 
cation of  the  passage.  Casar  was  speaking  of  the  Scythians,  and  our  histo- 
rian applies  the  passage  in  speaking  of  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and 
Ibeir  agility  in  hiding  themselves  mm  pursuit^  Doctor  Mather  wrote  at  the 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  ceDtiirv,  and  his  fiunous  book.  Magnolia  Christi 
Americana,  was  published  in  1702. 

Adair,  who  resided  40  years  (he  says)  among  the  southern  Indians,  previ- 
ous to  1775,  published  a  huge  quarto  upon  their  origin,  history,  dec.  He  tor- 
tures every  custom  and  usage  into  a  like  one  of  the  Jews,  and  almost  every 
word  in  their  language  into  a  Hebrew  one  of  the  same  meaning. 

Doctor  JBoudinot,  in  his  book  cdled  **The  Star  in  the  West,"  has  followed 
up  the  theory  of  Adair,  with  such  certainty,  as  he  thinks,  as  that  the  "  long 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel "  are  clearly  identified  in  the  American  Indians.  Such 

*  This,  we  apprebevd,  is  not  entirely  onsinal  with  our  author,  but  borders  upon  olagiarism. 
Wxrrf,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  **  ^mpie  CobUr  of  Agi^awamf"  says  or  the  Irish, 
"These  Irish  fajiciently  called  anthropophagi,  roan-eatcrs)  have  a  tradition  amon^  them,  that 
when  the  DevU  showec  our  Saviour  all  \m  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  their  glory,  thai  he 
woold  not  show  him  Ireland,  but  reserved  it  for  himself.  It  is,  probably,  true ;  for  he  haili 
kepi  it  ever  since  for  his  own  peculiar :  the  old  fox  foresaw  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  all 
the  rest :  he  thought  it  wisdom  to  keep  the  land  for  a  Bog^ds  for  his  unclean  spirits  employed 
in  this  hemisphere,  and  the  people  to  do  bis  son  and  heir  (the  Pope)  that  service  for  which 
Letris  the  XI  kept  his  Barbor  Oliver,  which  makes  them  so  bloodthirsty.'' — SimpU  Cobler, 
36^  87.  Why  so  much  gall  is  poured  out  upon  the  poor  Irish,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account. 
The  circumstance  of  bis  writing  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  will  explain  a  part,  if  not  the  whole 
af  the  enirma.     He  was  the  first  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  but  was  bom  and  die* 


t  Magnalia  Christ,  Amer.  b.  i.  t  Ibid.  b.  iii.  ^  Sec  Magaaliay  b.  v  • 
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theories  have  gained  many  supporters.  It  is  of  much  hiffher  antiquity  thau 
Mair,  and  was  treated  as  such  visionary  speculations  shoiud  be  by  authors  aa 
fiu*  back  as  the  historian  Hubbard,  who  wrote  about  1G80,  and  has  this  among 
other  passages:  ^If  any  observation  be  nia<le  of  their  manners  and  disposi- 
tions, It's  easier  to  say  from  what  nations  they  did  not,  than  from  whom  tliey 
did,  derive  their  original.  Doubtless  their  conjecture  who  fancy  them  to  be 
descended  from  the  ten  tril)e8  of  the  Israeiiten,  carried  captive  .by  Salcanmieser 
and  Esarhaddon,  hath  the  least  show  of  reason  rf  any  other,  there  being  no 
footsteps  to  be  observed  of  their  propinquity  to  them  more  than  to  any  other  of 
the  tribes  of  the  earth,  either  as  to  their  language  or  manners.***  This  author 
was  one  of  the  best  historians  of  his  times ;  and,  generally,  he  writes  with  bs 
much  discernment  upon  other  matters  as  upon  this. 

That  because  the  natives  of  one  country  and  those  of  another,  and  each  un- 
icuown  to  the  other,  have  some  customs  and  practices  in  common,  it  has  been 
urp;ed  by  some,  and  not  a  few,  that  they  must  have  had  a  conmion  origin ;  but 
this,  in  our  apprehension,  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Who  will  pretend  that 
different  people,  when  placed  undci  edmilar  circumstances,  will  not  have  simi- 
lar wants,  and  hence  similar  actions  ?  that  like  wants  will  not  prompt  like  ex- 
ertions? and  like  causes  prodtice  not  like  effects  ?  This  niodu  of  reasoning 
we  think  sufiicient  to  show,  that,  although  the  Indians  may  have  some  custonis 
in  common  with  the  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Welsh,  and 
indeed  every  other  nation,  still,  the  former,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  tlie 
contrary,  have  as  good  right  to  claim  to  themselves  priority  of  origin  as  eitlier 
or  all  of  the  latter. 

Doctor  Robtrtami  should  have  proved  that  people  of  color  produce  others 
of  no  color,  and  the  contrary,  before  he  said,  ^  We  know  with  infallible 
certainty,  that  all  the  human  race  spring  from  the  same  source,*'!  meaning 
Manu  He  founds  this  broad  assertion  upon  the  false  notion  tliat,  to  admit 
any  other  would  be  an  inroad  upon  the  verity  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Now, 
in  our  view  of  the  subject,  we  leave  them  equally  inviolate  in  assuming  a  very 
different  ground  ;|  namely,  that  all  habitable  parts  of  the  world  may  have  been 
peopled  at  the  same  time,  and  by  different  races  of  men.  That  it  t9  so  peo- 
pled, we  know :  that  it  wom  so  peopled  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  account, 
we  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve.  Hence,  when  it  teas  no<  so  is  as  futile  to 
inquire,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  annihilation  of  space, 
^nen  a  new  country  was  discovered,  m;ich  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain 
from  whence  came  the  inhabitants  found  upon  it — not  even  asking  whence 
came  the  other  animals.  The  answer  to  us  is  plain.  Man,  the  other  animals, 
trees  and  plants  of  every  kind,  were  placed  tliere  by  the  supreme  directing 
hand,  which  carries  on  every  operation  of  nature  by  fixed  and  undeviating 
laws.  This,  it  must  be  plain  to  every  reader,  is,  at  least,  as  reconcilable  to  the 
Bible  history  as  the  theory  of  Robertson^  which  is  thai  of  GroHui,  and  all  those 
who  have  followed  them. 

When  it  has  been  given  in,  at  least  by  all  who  have  thought  u}K>n  the  sub 
ject,  that  climate  does  not  ch^ge  the  complexion  of  the  human  race,  to  hokl 
up  the  idea  still  that  all  must  have  sprung  from  the  same  source,  (^dam,)  only 
reminds  ufe  of  ou"  grandmothers,  vvho  to  this  day  laugh  at  us  when  we  tell 
them  that  the  eartn  is  a  globe.  Who,  we  ask,  will  argue  that  the  negro 
changes  his  color  by  living  among  us,  or  by  changing  his  latitu<le  ?  Wlio 
have  ever  become  neffroes  by  living  in  their  country,  or  among  ihem  ?  Has  the 
Indian  ever  changed  his  complexion  by  living  in  London.^  Do  those  change 
which  adopt  our  manners  and  customs,  and  are  surrounded  by  us  ?  Until 
these  questions  can  be  answered  in-tlie  affimiative,  we  discard  altogether  that 
unitarian  system  of  peopling  the  world.  We  would  indeed  prefer  duft 
method: — 

**  Ponere  duritiem  ccepero,  iiiiiimhiiii  ngorem 

Molliri<^ue  mora,  mollitaque  dncere  formam 

Mox  ubt  creverunt,  nataraque  mitior  illit 

Conligit,"  &c.  &c. 

Metamor.  lib  i.  fkb.  xi. 

*  Hist.  New  England,  27.  t  Hist.  America,  book  iv. 

I  Why  talk  of  a  theory's  clashing  with  hoW  writ,  and  say  notlting  of  the  certainty  of  Ikl 
of  geography,  astronomy,  geology,  &c.  ? 
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That  is,  Deucalion  aiid  Pyrrha  perfonned  the  office  by  travelliiiff  over  tli« 
country  and  picking  up  stones,  which,  as  they  cast  them  over  tneir  heads, 
became  young  peojiTe  as  they  struck  the  earth. 

We  mean  not  to  be  understcxxl  that  the  exterior  of  the  skin  of  people  is  not 
changed  by  climate,  for  this  is  very  evident ;  but  that  the  children  or  persons 
^ould  be  any  lighter  or  darker,  whose  residence  is  in  a  climate  different  from 
tliat  in  which  uiey  were  bom,  is  what  we  deny,  as  in  the  former  case.  As 
astonishing  as  it  may  appear  to  the  succinct  reasoner,  it  is  no  less  tnie,  that 
Or.  Samttd  Slanhopt  SmUk  has  put  forth  an  octavo  book  of  more  tliao  400 
fKiges  to  prove  the  iin%,  as  he  expresses  it,  *  of  the  human  nice,'  that  is,  that 
all  were  originally  descended  from  one  man.  His  reasoning  is  of  this  tenor  * 
"The  American  and  European  sailor  reside  equally  at  the  pole,  and  under  the 
tq  jator."  Then,  in  a  triumphant  air,  he  demands — "  Wliy  then  should  we, 
without  necessity,  assume  the  hypothesis  that  originally  there  existed  differem 
species  of  the  humati  kind  ?***  What  kind  of  argument  is  contained  here  wa 
leave  the  reader  to  make  out ;  and  again,  when  he  would  prove  that  ail  the 
human  ftniily  are  of  the  same  tribe,  he  says  that  negro  slaves  at  the  south, 
who  live  in  white  families,  are  gradually  found  to  conform  in  features  to  the 
whites  with  whom  they  live !  f  Astonishing !  and  we  wonder  who,  if  any, 
knew  this,  beside  tlie  author.  Again,  and  we  have  done  with  our  extraordi- 
oaiy  philosopher.  He  is  positive  that  deformed  or  disfigured  persons  will,  in 
procees  of  time,  produce  of!sprin^  marked  in  the  same  way.  That  is,  if  a 
man  practise  flattening  his  nose,  his  ofi&pring  will  have  a  flatter  nose  than  he 
would  have  had,  had  his  progenitor  not  flattened  his ;  and  so,  if  this  offspring 
repeat  the  process,  his  oHspnng  will  have  a  less  prominent  nose ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  nose  be  dnvcn  entirely  off  the  fiice !  In  this,  certainly,  our  author 
has  taken  quite  a  roundabout  way  to  vanquish  or  put  to  flight  a  nose.  We 
wish  he  could  tell  us  how  many  ages  or  generations  it  would  take  to  make 
tliis  formidable  conquest  Now,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  it 
would  l>e  a  much  less  tedious  busmess  to  cut  off  a  member  at  once,  and  uius 
■eeomplish  the  object  in  a  short  period ;  for  to  wait  seven  \  generations  for 
a  fiishion  seems  absurd  in  the  extreirie.  A  man  must  be  n  lonstrously  blind 
to  his  prejudices,  to  maintain  a  doctrine  like  this.  As  well  might  he  argue 
that  colts  would  be  tailless  because  it  has  long  been  the  pi  ictice  to  shorten 
llie  tails  of  horses,  of  both  sexes ;  but  we  have  never  heard  tl  at  colts'  tails  are 
in  the  least  aflected  by  this  practice  which  has  been  perfom  ed  on  the  horse 
so  long.}  Certainly,  if  ever,  we  should  think  it  time  to  dis  over  something 
of  it !  Nor  have  we  ever  heard  that  a  female  child  has  ever  been  bom  with 
its  ears  bored,  although  its  ancestors  have  endured  tlie  painj  i1  operation  for 
many  generations — and  here  we  shall  close  our  examination  of  Mr.  SmiUh^s 
400  page&§ 

People  delight  in  new  theories,  and  often  hazard  a  tolerabli  reputation  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  their  abilities  upon  a  subject  on  which  i  hey  have  very 
vague,  or  no  clear  conceptions.  Had  Dr.  SmUh  read  the  v\  ritings  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browri,  he  could  hardly  have  advanced  such  absunl  o  nnions  as  we 
have  before  noticed ;  if,  indeed,  he  were  poBsessed  of  a  san  i  mind.  Dr. 
Brman  was  of  the  age  previous  to  that  in  which  Bvffon  livrd.  In  speaking 
of  complexion,  he  says,  "If  the  fervor  of  tlie  sun  were  the  sole  'Ause  hereof, 
in  Ethiopia,  or  any  land  of  negroes,  it  were  al^o  reasonable  tha^  inhabitants 
of  the  same  latitude,  subjected  unto  the  SJiiiie  vicinity  a^  the  s^m,  the  same 
diurnal  arch  and  direction  of  its  rays,  should  also  partake  of  tLo  same  hue 
and  complexion,  which,  notwithstandii^,  tliey  do  not.  For  the  inhabitants 
of  the  same  latitude  in  Asia  are  of  a  diflferent  complexion,  as  are  tU'j  inhabit- 
ants of  Cambogia  and  Java;  insomuch  that  some  conceive  the  negro  ii 
properly  a  native  of  Africa ;  and  that  those  places  in  Asia,  inhabits  ^  now  hy 


•  Smith  on  Complexiow,  N.  Brunswick,  N.  J.  1810,  p.  11.  f  Ibid.  nO,  171. 

t  The  author  pleads  not  ffuiliy  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  ;  for  it  was  not  until  som«  monthf 
after  the  text  was  writteo,  that  he  knew  that  even  this  idea  had  occurred  to  any  one.    He  has 
"   » read  an  extract  very  similar,  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  valuable  Lectures  on  Zoology,  &c. 
>  Ob  reflection,  we  have  thought  our  remarks  rather  pointed,  as  Mr.  SmUh  ii  not  a  fivin 
'^  r  3  bat  what  called  them  forth  must  be  their  apology. 
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Moor^  are  but  the  intrusious  of  negroes,  arriving  first  from  Africa,  as  we 
generally  cc  nceive  of  Madagascar,  and  the  adjoining  islands,  who  retain  the 
same  comp«exion  unto  tliis  day.  But  this  defect  [of  latitude  upon  complex- 
ion] is  more  remarkable  in  America,  which,  although  subjected  unto  botii  the 
tropics,  yet  are  not  the  inhabitants  black  between,  or  near,  or  under  either : 
neither  to  the  southward  in  Brazil,  Chili,  or  Peru  ;  nor  yet  to  the  northward 
in  Hispaniola,  Castilia,  del  Oro,  or  Nicaragua.  And  although  in  many  parts 
CJiereo^  there  be  at  present,  swarms  of  negroes,  serving  under  the  Snaiiiard, 
yet  were  they  all  transported  from  Africa,  since  the  discovery  of  Colun^bus, 
and  are  not  indigenous,  or  proper  natives  of  America.**  • 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  200  years  before  Dr.  Smith  wrote,  the  notion  that 
situation  of  place  affected  materially  the  color  of  the  human  species,  was 
very  justly  set  down  among  the  *S  ulgar  and  common  errors"  of  tne  times. 

Another  theory,  almost  as  wild,  and  quite  as  ridiculous,  respecting  tlie 
animals  of  America,  as  that  advanced  by  Dr.  &  £f.  Smith,  seems  here  to  pre- 
sent itself.  We  have  referenee  to  the  well-known  assertions  of  Buffon  and 
Raifnal,\  two  philosophers,  who  were  an  honor  to  the  times  of  Franklin, 
which  are,  that  man  and  other  animals  in  America  degenerate.  |  This  has 
been  met  in  such  a  masterly  maimer  by  Mr.  Jtfferson,  §  that  to  repeat  any 
thing  here  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  since  it  has  been  so  often  copied 
into  works  on  l>ot}i  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  may  even  be  found  in  some  of 
the  best  English  Encyclop?edias.  |l 

Sm\th%  do  s  not  deal  fairly  with  a  passage  of  Voltaire,  relating  to  the  peo- 
pling of  America ;  as  he  takes  only  a  part  of  a  sentence  to  comment  upon. 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  managinpi  **  The  com- 
plete sentence  to  which  we  refer  we  translate  as  follows: — "'  There  are  found 
mon  and  animals  all  over  the  habitable  earth :  who  has  put  them  upon  it  ? 
We  have  already  said,  it  is  he  who  has  made  the  grass  grow  in  the  fields ; 
and  we  should  be  no  more  surprised  to  find  in  America  men,  than  we  should 
to  find  flies."  It  We  can  discover  no  contradiction  between  this  passage  and 
another  in  a  distant  part  of  the  same  work  ;  and  which  seems  more  like  the 
passage  Mr.  Smith  has  cited : — ^**  Some  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  the  cater- 
pillars and  the  snails  of  one  part  of  the  world  should  be  originally  from  an 
other  part:  wherefore  be  astonished,  then,  that  there  shou la  be  in  America 
some  kinds  of  animals,  and  some  races  of  men  like  our  own?"!} 

Voltaire  has  written  upon  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  will  always  be 
attracting,  how«»ver  much  or  little  credence  may  be  allowed  to  what  he  has 
written.  We  will,  therefore,  extract  an  entire  article  wherein  he  engages 
more  professedly  upon  the  ({uestion  than  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  in  which 
he  has  rather  incidentally  spoken  upon  it.  The  chapter  is  as  follows :  §§  — 
^  Since  many  fail  not  to  make  systems  upon  the  manner  in  which  America 
has  been  peoph  d,  it  is  lef\  only  for  us  to  say,  that  he  who  created  flies  in 
those  regions,  created  man  there  also.  However  pleasant  it  may  be  to  dis- 
pute, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Supreme  Bem^,  who  lives  in  all  nature,  M 
lias  created  about  the  48°  two-legged  animals  without  feathers,  the  color  of 
whose  skin  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  carnation,  with  long  beards  approaching 
to  red  ;  about  the  line,  in  Africa  and  its  islands,  negroes  without  beards ;  and 

•  "  P9rtdodoxia  Epidenuca :  or  Inqniries  into  very  many  Received  Tcnents,  and  rnmmon- 
|v  receive!  Truths  j  (ogelher  with  the  Rkligio  Mkdici.  By  T^iomas  Broum,  Ki.  M.  !>/' 
^age  SIZf  6  edition,  4U      London,  1672. 

t  After  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  rlimatc  of  the  old  world  in  producing  man  ajid  other 
animals   in   prrfeclion,  he  ad<ls,    "Comhien,  au  conlrairc,  la  nature   parott  avoir  iicgliW 
nouvcau  niond  !     l.es  hommcs  y  sonl  moins  forts,  moins  courageux  ;  sans  barbe  el  sans  poif 
&c. — Histoir*  Philos.  des  deux  Indes,  viii.  210.     Ed.  Geneva.  1781.  15  vols.  8vo. 

X  Vb/toiVc  does  not  say  quite  as  much  but  says  this: — "  La  nature  enfin  avait  donn^  ait 
Americanes  beaucoup  moins  d'industrie  qu'aux  hommes  de  I'aucien  monde.  Toutes  ceMca«ist4 
ensemble  tint  pu  nulre  beaucoup  A  la  population." — [CEmrrw,  iv.  19.]  This  is,  however,  only 
n  reference  to  the  Indians. 


&  In  liis  Notes  en  Virginia.  Quer.  vii.  ||  Perthensis,  i.  637.  (Art.  Amer.  ^  88.) 

T   Samwl  Smith,  who  published  a  history  of  New  Jersey,  in  1765,  printed  at  Burliac^on. 
**  See  Hist.  N.  J.  8.        tf  Ewai  sur  les  Mceurs  el  I'Esprit  des  Nations.    (CEuvres,  iv.  18.) 
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nil  Wil.  the  reader  of  this  call  VoUcdre  an  atheist  f 
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m  the  nme  latitude^  other  negroea  with  beards,  some  of  theni  having  wool 
and  some  hair  od  their  heads:  aod  ainonff  them  other  animals  quite  white, 
having  neither  hahr  nor  woot  but  a  kind  of  white  silk.  It  does  not  very 
cleariy  appear  what  should  have  prevented  God  from  placing  on  imother 
continent  aninials  of  the  same  species,  of  a  copper  color,  in  the  same  lutitiule 
in  which,  in  Afiica  and  Asia,  they  are  found  black ;  or  even  from  making  tliem 
without  beards  in  the  very  same  latitude  in  which  others  |>08Be8S  them.  To 
what  lengths  are  we  carried  by  the  rage  for  systems  joined  with  the  tyranny 
of  prejuiSce!  We  see  these  animals;  it  is  agreed  that  God  has  had  the 
power  to  place  them  where  they  are ;  yet  it  is  not  agreed  tliat  he  has  so 
Diaced  them.  The  same  persons  who  readily  admit  that  the  btitvtrs  of  Ctuiudn 
are  of  Canadian  origin,  assert  that  the  men  must  have  come  there  in  boats, 
and  that  Mexico  must  have  been  peopled  by  some  of  the  descendants  of 
AffigOF.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that,  if  there  be  men  in  the  moon,  they 
must  have  been  taken  there  by  Astolpho  on  his  hippogritf,  when  he  went  to 
fetch  RolantPs  senses,  Which  were  corked  up  in  a  bottle;  If  America  had 
been  discovered  in  his  time,  and  there  had  then  been  men  in  Europe  sysUm- 
aHc  enough  to  have  advance4l,  with  the  Jesuit  LafitaUy*  that  the  CarlblMies 
descend^  firom  the  inliabitants  of  Caria,  and  the  Hurons  from  the  Jews,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  brought  back  the  bottle  containing  the  wits  of 
these  reasouera,  which  he  would  doubdess  have  found  in  the  moon,  alona 
with  thoee  oi  Angdicc^B  lover.  The  first  thing  done  when  an  inhabited  island 
is  discovered  in  Qie  Indian  Ocean,  or  in  tlie  ^uth  Sea,  is  to  inquire.  Whence 
came  these  people  7  but  as  for  the  trees  and  the  tortoises,  they  are,  without 
any  hesitation,  pronounced  to  be  indigenous ;  as  if  it  were  more  difficult  for 
nature  to  make  men  than  to  make  tortoises.  One  thing,  however,  which 
seems  to  countenance  this  system,  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  island  in  the 
eastern  or  western  ocean,  which  does  not  contain  Jugglers,  quacks,  knaves, 
and  fools.  This,  it  is  probable,  gave  rise  to  the  opmion,  that  these  animals 
■ire  of  the  same  race  with  ourselves." 

Some  account  of  what  the  Indians  themselves  have  said  upon  the  subject 
of  their  origin  may  be  very  naturally  looked  for  in  this  place.  Their  notions 
in  th^  respect  can  no  more  be  relied  upon  than  the  fabled  stories  of  the  godd 
in  ancwnt  mythology.  Indeed,  their  accounts  of  primitive  inhabitants  do  not 
apee  beyond  their  own  neighborhood,  and  oflen  disagree  with  themselves  at 
different  times.  Some  say  uieir  ancestors  came  from  the  north,  others  from 
the  north-west,  others  from  the  east  ind  others  from  the  west ;  some  from 
the  regions  of  the  air,  and  some  fro  under  the  earth.  Hence  to  raise  any 
theory  upon  any  thing  coming  fron.  them  upon  the  subject,  would  show 
only  that  the  theorist  himself  was  as  ignorant  as  his  informants.  We  might 
as  well  ask  the  forest  trees  how  they  came  planted  upon  me  soil  in  wliich 
they  grow.  Not  that  the  Indians  are  unmtelligent  in  other  affairs,  any  further 
than  the  necessory  consequence  growing  out  of  their  situation  implies ;  nor 
are  they  less  so  than  many  who  have  written  upon  their  history. 

"  In  one  grave  maxim  let  us  all  agree— 
Nalare  ne'er  meant  her  secrets  should  be  found, 
And  man's  a  riddle,  which  man  canH  expound ! " 

Paints  RoLii«G  Pasj^ion. 

The  ditferent  notions  of  the  Indians  will  be  best  gathered  from  their  lives 
m  their  proper  places  in  the  following  work. 

Dr.  SL  jL.  MiUhUl^  of  New  York,  a  man  who  wrote  learnedly,  if  not  winely, 
on  almoet  every  subject,  has,  in  his  opinion,  like  hundreds  before  him,  set  tlie 
ffreat  question,  How  wu  Am/erica  peopled^  at  rest  He  has  no  doubt  but  the 
Indians,  in  the  first  place,  are  of  the  same  color  oriffinall^  as  the  north-eastern 
nations  of  Asia,  and  hence  sprung  from  them.  What  time  he  settles  them  in 
the  countnr  he  does  not  tell  us,  but  gets  them  into  Greenland  about  the  year  8 
or  900.  Thinks  he  saw  the  Scandinavians  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Sr. 
Lawrence,  but  what  time  this  was  he  does  not  say.    He  must  of  coiuve  make 

*  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  savages  of  America,  and  maintauied  that  the  Caribbec  lai 
foage  was  mcjraily  Hebrew. 
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tli6«e  people  the  builden  of  the  mounds  scattered  all  over  the  westttrn  coun- 
try. After  all.  we  apprehend  the  doctor  would  have  short  time  for  his  emi- 
grants to  do  all  that  nature  and  art  have  done  touching  these  matters.  In  tho 
first  place,  it  is  evident  that  many  ages  passed  away  from  tlie  time  these 
tumuli  were  begun  until  they  were  finished:  2dj  a  multitude  of  ages  must 
have  passied  since  the  use  fbr  which  they  were  reared  has  been  known ;  for 
trees  of  the  age  of  200  years  grow  from  the  ruins  of  others  which  must  have 
had  as  great  age :  and,  3d,  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  has  the  least  tradition 
roncerning  them.*  .  This  could  not  have  happened  had  the  ancestors  of  the 
pn-sent  Indians  been  the  erectors  of  them,  in  the  nature  of  things,  f 

The  observation  of  an  author  in  Dr.  Rus*8  Encyclopedia,  |  although  saying 
no  more  than  has  been  already  said  in  our  synopsis,  is,  nevertheless,  so  hanpy, 
that  we  should  not  feel  clear  to  omit  it:— -*•  As  to  those  who  pretend  that' the 
liMuian  race  has  only  of  late  found  its  way  into  America,  by  crossing  the  sea 
at  Kamschadca,  or  the  Straits  of  Tschutski,  eitlier  upon  the  fields  of  ice  or  in 
canoes,  they  do  not  consider  that  this  opinion,  besides  that  it  is  extremely 
(liHicult  of  comprehension,  has  not  the  least  tendency  to  diminish  the  prodi- 
gy; for  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  that  one  half  of  our  planet  should  have 
remained  without  inhabitants  during  thousands  of  years,  while  the  other  half 
was  pem>led.  What  renders  this  opinion  less  probable  is,  that  America  is 
sup{K>sea  in  it  to  have  had  animals,  since  we  cannot  bring  those  species  of 
animals  from  the  old  world  which  do  not  exist  in  it,  as  those  of  the  tapir,  the 
glama,  and  the  tajactu.  Neither  can  we  admit  of  the  recent  organization  of 
nmtter  for  the  western  hemisphere;  because,  independently  of  the  accumu- 
lated difficulties  in  this  hy|)otnesis,  and  which  can  by  no  means  be  solved, 
we  shall  observe,  that  the  fossil  bones  discovered  in  so  many  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  at  such  small  depths,  prove  that  certain  species  of  animals,  so  far  from 
BviMf  been  recently  organized,  have  been  annihilated  a  long  while  ago." 

Before  we  had  known,  that,  if  we  were  in  error,  it  was  in  the  company  of 
philosophers,  such  as  we  have  in  this  chapter  introduced  to  our  readers,  we 
iell  a  hesitancy  in  avowing  our  opinions  upon  a  matter  of  so  great  moment 
Bur,  after  all,  as  it  is  only  matter  of  honest  opinion,  no  one  should  be  intoler- 
ant, although  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  himself  and  even  his  friends  merry 
It  our  expense.  When,  in  the  days  of  Chrysostom,  some  ventured  to  assert  their 
opinions  of  the  rotundiW  of  the  earth,  that  learned  father  "did  laugh  at  them.''§ 
And,  when  science  shall  have  progressed  sufficiently,  (if  it  be  possible,)  to  set- 
tle this  question,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Chryiosioms  or  these  days  will 
not  have  the  same  excuse  for  their  infidelity.  But  as  it  is  a  day  of  prodigies, 
there  is  some  danger  of  treating  lightly  even  the  most  seemingly  absurd  con- 
jectures. We  therefore  feel  very  s«3e,  and  more  especially  as  it  required  con- 
siderable hardihood  to  laugh  even  at  die  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Symmes, 

WTben  we  lately  took  up  a  book  entitled  «*  Rtsearches^  PkUosophtcal  and  Anii- 
owaiany  concerning  the  Aboriginal  History  of  America^  by  J.  H.  M'Culloh,  Jr 
M.  D."  I  we  did  think,  fk)m  the  imposing  appearance  of  it,  that  some  new 
matters  on  the  subject  had  been  discovered ;  and  more  particulariy  when  wn 
read  in  the  preface,  that  **  his  first  object  was  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  men 
and  aniinals  of  America,  so  far  as  that  cuiestion  is  involved  with  the  apfwirent 
|>liy8ic^l  impediments  that  have  so  long  kept  the  subject  in  total  obscurity." 
Now,  with  what  success  this  has  been  done,  to  do  the  author  justice,  he  shdl 
P|K3ak  for  himself,  nnd  the  reader  then  may  judge  for  himself. 

"Before  we  attempt  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  men  and  animals  of 
America  reached  this  continent,  it  is  necessjiry  to  ascertain,  if  iiossible,  the 
ciiciimstanees  of  their  original  creation ;  for  upon  this  essential  particular  ile 
pends  the  great  interest  of  our  present  investigation.  [We  are  not  able  tt 
discover  that  he  has  said  any  thing  further  upon  it.}  It  must  be  evident  tliat 
we  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  if  it  be  doubtful  whether  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe  made  man  and  the  aniroab  but  in  one  locality,  from 


*  Or  none  but  such  as  are  at  varmnce  with  all  history  and  rationjJity. 

f  Arch«ok>gia  Americana,  i.  325,  S26, 34-1,  d&c.  |  Art  Axxrica 

tSee  Acosta's  tfut  E.  and  W.  Indies,  p.  1.  ed.  London,  160i. 
Pttblisbed  at  Bahimof«,  18S9,  in  8\o. 
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I  thoy  were  disperaed  orer  the  earth ;  or  whether  he  created  them  ia 
eaeh  of  those  various  situattoni  where  we  now  find  them  living.  So  ^  ai 
this  inquiry  respects  mankind,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt 
the  one  origin  of  the  species.  This  fact  may  be  proved  both  physically  and 
mondlv.  ^f  the  reader  can  discover  any  thing  that  amounts  to  proof  in 
what  rollows,  he  wil}  liave  made  a  discovery  that  we  could  not]  That 
man,  notwithstanding  all  the  diversities  of  their  appearance,  are  but  of  oue 
species,  is  a  truth  now  universally  admitted  by  every  physiological  naturulist 
[That  is,  notwithstanding  a  negro  be  black,  an  Indian  brown,  a  European 
white,  still,  they  are  all  men.  And  then  follows  a  quotation  from  Doctor 
Lawrince*  to  corroborate  the  fiict  that  men  are  all  of  one  8pecies.J  It  is  true, 
this  physiologist  does  not  admit  that  tlie  human  species  had  then:  origLn  but 
from  one  pair;  for  he  observes,  the  same  species  might  have  been  create]  at 
the  same  time  in  very  different  parts  of  the  earth.  But  when  we  have 
analyzed  the  moral  history  of  maukmd,  to  which  Mr.  Lawrence  seems  to  have 
paid  little  attention,  [and  if  our  author  has  done  it,  we  would  thank  him  to 
■bow  us  where  we  can  find  it,]  w«^  find  such  strongly-marked  analogies  in 
abstract  matters  existing  among  nations  the  most  widely  separated  fi-om  each 
other,  that  we  cannot  doubt  there  has  been  a  time,  when  the  whole  human 
&mily  have  intimately  participated  in  one  common  system  of  things,  whethei 
t  be  of  truth  or  of  error,  of  science  or  of  prejudice.  [This  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  what  he  says  afterwards,  '  We  have  been  unable  to  discern  any 
traces  of  Asiatic  or  of  European  civilization  m  America  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  Columbus.'  And  again :  *  In  comparing  the  barbarian  nations  of  America 
with  those  of  the  eastern  continent,  we  perceive  no  points  of  resemblance 
between  them,  in  their  moral  institutions  or  in  their  habits,  that  are  not  appar- 
endy  founded  in  the  necessities  of  human  life.'  If^  then,  there  is  no  affinity, 
other  than  what  would  accidentally  happen  from  similar  circumstances,  where- 
iore  this  prating  about  ^strongly-marked  analogies,^  &c. Just  copied?]  As  re- 
spects the  origin  of  animals,  [we  liave  given  his  best  proofs  of  the  origin  of  man 
and  their  transportation  to  America,]  the  subject  is  much  more  refitu;tory. 
We  find  them  living  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  suited  b^  their  phys- 
ical conformity  to  a  great  variety  of  climates  and  jpeculiar  localities.  Every 
one  will  adroit  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  history  of  their  original 
creation  from  the  mere  natural  history  of  th^  animals  themselv^^."  Now, 
as  *^  refiractory  "  as  this  subject  is,  we  did  not  .  ipect  to  see  it  fauered  off 
upon  a  muracle,  because  this  was  the  easy  and  convenient  manner  in  which 
toe  supersKtious  of  every  age  accounted  for  every  thing  which  they  at  once 
could  not  comprehend.  And  we  do  not  exi>ect,  wlien  it  is  gravely  announced, 
« that  a  discovery  in  any  science  Vb  to  be  snown,  that  the  undertaker  is  going 
to  tell  us  it  is  accomplished  by  u  miracle,  and  that,  therefore,  ^  he  knows  not 
why  he  should  be  called  upon  to  answer  objections,"  &c. 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  incompatible  with  our  plan, 
to  quote  larger  from  Mr.  M^CuUoh^s  book,  we  shall  finish  with  him  afler  a  fivr 
remarks. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  capacity  of  the  ark  for  all  animals,  but  we  do 
object  to  its  introduction  in  the  question  undertaken  hy  Mr.  J^CuUoh;.  for 
every  child  knows  that  affair  to  have  been  miraculous ;  and  if  any  part  of  the 
question  depended  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  u  miracle,  why  plague  the  world 
with  a  book  of  some  500  pages,  merely  to  promulgate  such  a  belief,  whon 
a  sentence  would  be  all  that  is  rei|uired'?  No  one,  uiat  admits  an  overrnruii; 
power,  or  the  existence  of  God,  will  doubt  of  his  abilitv  to  create  a  myriad  of 
men,  animals,  and  all  matter,  by  a  hreatli ;  or  that  an  ark  ten  feet  square  coulil 
contain,  comfortably,  ten  thousand  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  dimension? 
given  in  Scripture  to  contain  what  that  did.  Therefore,  if  one  in  these  dayt) 
shoidd  make  a  book  expressly  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  different  lengths  of 
days,  or  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  find,  afler  he  had  written  a  vast  deal^ 
that  he  could  in  no  wise  unravel  the  mystery,  and,  to  close  his  account,  de- 
clares it  was  all  a  miracle,  such  an  author  would  be  precisely  in  the  predica- 
ment of  Mr.  APOuUoh. 

*  The  criebrated  author  of  Locturas  oo  Phytiolngy,  Zoology,  aad  tlu  Natural  Hutory  oi 
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We  ilo  not  pretend  that  the  wlject  can  be  pursued  with  the  ceftaniQr  of 
mathematical  caleulationB;  and  so  long  as  it  is  contended  that  the  whole  ape- 
ciea  of  man  spring  from  one  pair,  so  long  will  the  subject  admit  of  contro- 
veisy :  therefore  it  makes  but  little  or  no  difference  whether  the  inhabitants 
are  got  into  America  by  the  north  or  the  south,  the  east  or  the  west,  as  it 
repink  the  main  question.  For  it  is  very  certain  that,  if  there  were  hot  one 
)iair  origi Dally,  and  these  placed  upon  a  certain  spot,  all  other  places  where 
people  are  now  found  must  have  oeen  settled  by  people  firom  the  primitive 
t*pot,  who  found  their  way  thither,  some  how  or  other,  and  it  is  very  unimpor- 
tani  how,  as  we  nave  just  observed. 

Lord  KaijMS,  a  writer  of  great  good  senee,  has  not  omitted  to  say  some- 
tiling  UiK>D  this  subject*  He  venr  judiciously  asks  those  who  maintain  that 
A  iiurica  was  peopled  from  Kamskatka,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
8pt;ak  the  same  language  with  their  American  neighbors  on  the  opposite 
Kliorcd.  Ttiat  thev  do  not,  he  observes,  is  fully  confinned  by  recent  accounts 
Iroiii  thence ;  and  **  whence  we  may  conclude,  with  great  certainty,  that  the 
latter  are  not  a  colony  of  the  former,  f  We  have  confirmation  upon  confirma- 
tion, that  these  nations  speak  languages  entirely  different;  and  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  curious,  we  will  give  a  short  vocabulaiy  of  words  in  both,  with 
the  El  glish  against  them. 

Englitfu  Kamtkadale,  ^OUmOean^ 

God NionstKhtchitch. Aghogoch. 

Father. lakh AOian. 

Mother Nas-kh Anaan. 

Son Pa-atch « • . . .  Llaan. 

Daughter Sougjuing Aachkinn. 

Brother Ktchldscn Koyota. 

Sister. Kos-KhoiL AngHiL 

Husband Skoch. Ougtinn. 

Woman Skoua-aon. Ai-yagar. 

Girl Kh-tchitchou Ougeghilikinn. 

Young  boy Pahatch Aticlmiok. 

Child Pahatchitch Ouskolik. 

A  man Ouskaams Toyoch. 

The  people Kouaskou. 

Persons Ouskaamsit 

The  head T-Khousa Kam^a. 

The  fiice. Koua-agh. Soghimagiiin. 

The  noee. Kaankang Aughosinn. 

The  nostrils Kaanga Gouakik. 

The  eye Nanit Thack. 

After  obeerving  that  **  there  are  several  cogent  arguments  to  evince  that  tiie 
A  rnericans  are  not  descended  fh>m  any  people  in  me  north  of  Asia,  or  in  the 
north  of  Europe,"  Lord  Kaxtnts  continues, — **  I  venture  still  further ;  which  ts^ 
to  coniecture,  that  America  has  not  been  peopled  f*^m  any  part  of  the  old 
world.''  But  althongh  this  last  conjectiu^  is  in  unison  vnth  those  of  many 
others,  yet  his  lordship  is  greatly  out  in  some  of  the  proofk  which  he  adduces 
in  its  support.  As  we  have  no  ground  on  which  to  controvert  this  opinion, 
we  may  be  excused  from  examining  its  proofr;  but  this  we  will  observe,  that 
Lord  KuimeM  is  in  the  same  error  about  the  beardlessness  of  the  Americans  as 
some  other  learned  Europeans. 

The  learned  I>octor  Swmtony§  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  peopling  of  Ameri- 

•  See  bis  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man^  a  work  which  be  published  in  1774,  at  Edin- 
burtch.  in  S  vols.  4u>. 

t  Vo..  ii.  71. 

\  The  Af^ooteuis  inhabit  the  chain  of  islands  which  stretch  from  the  north-west  pobt  of 
America  into  the  neighborhood  of  Kamskatka.  ft  must  be  remembered  that  those  names  are 
B  the  FVench  orthography,  being  taken  from  a  French  trantlatioo  of  BUImg^s  voyage  into 
iBose  regions,  from  1785  to  179i. 

^  Doctor  John  Swinton,  the  eminent  author  of  many  parts  of  the  Amciemt  Uawerml  Hl^ 
•cry.     Ifp  iVio.d  iu  1777.  aced  "4. 
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ca,*  after  stating  the  different  opinions  of  \'arions  authors  who  have  advocated 
in  fiivor  of  ihe  **  dispersed  people,"  the  Phcenicians,  and  other  eastern  nations, 
observes,  "that,  therefore,  tlie  Americans  in  genera]  were  descended  fmm 
some  people  who  inhabited  a  country  not  so  far  distant  from  them  as  Egy[»t 
and  Phoenicia,  our  readers  .will,  as  we  anpreheud,  readily  admit  Now,  no 
country  can  be  pitched  upon  so  proper  and  convenient  for  this  purpose  as  tlie 
north>eastem  part  of  Asia,  particularly  Great  Tartary,  Siberia,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka.  That  probably  was  the  tract  through 
which  many  Tartarian  colonies  passed  into  America,  and  peopled  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  new  world." 

This,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  most  rational  way  of  getting  inhabitants 
into  America,  if  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  peopled  from  the  *'old  world." 
But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  the  existence  of  equatorial  anirnnis 
in  America,  when  all  authors  agree  that  they  never  could  have  passed  that 
way,  as  they  could  not  have  survived  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Moreover,  the  vocabularv  we  have  given,  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  proves  that  either  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  did  not  come  in 
IVom  the  north-west,  or  that,  if  they  did,  some  unknown  cause  must  have,  for 
agf  s,  suspended  all  communication  between  the  emigrants  and  their  ancestors 
upon  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia. 

In  1822,  there  appeared  in  London  a  work  which  attracted  some  attention, 
as  most  works  have  upon  similar  subjects.  It  was  entitled,  ^  Description  of 
the  ruins  of  an  ancieut  city,  discovered  near  Palenque,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  in  Spanish  America:  translated  from  the  original  manuscript  re- 
port of  Capt  Don  Antordo  Del  Rio :  followed  by  a  critical  investigation  and 
research  into  the  HUtory  of  Vie  Americans^  by  Dr.  Paul  Fdix  Cabrtra^  of  the 
city  of  New  Guatemala." 

Captain  Del  Rio  was  ordered  by  the  Spanish  king,  in  the  year  1786,  to 
make  an  examination  of  whatever  ruins  he  might  find,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  From  the  manuscript  he  lefl,  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Cabrera,  his  work  was  composed,  and  is  that  part  of  the  work  which 
eoncems  us  in  our  view  of  systems  or  conjectures  concerning  the  peopling  of 
America.  We  shall  be  short  with  this  author,  as  his  system  differs  very  litde 
from  some  which  we  have  already  sketched.  He  is  ver^  confident  that  ho 
has  settled  the  question  how  South  America  received  its  inhabitants,  namely, 
from  the  Phoenicians,  who  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  the  ruined 
city  described  by  Captain  Del  Rio  was  built  b^  the  first  adventurers. 

Doctor  Cabrera  calls  any  system,  which,  in  his  view,  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  Scriptures,  an  innovation  upon  the  ^  holy  Catliolic  religion  ; "  and  rather 
than  resort  to  any  such,  he  says,  ^It  is  better  to  believe  his  [God'sl  works 
miraculous,  than  endeavor  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  our  talents  i)V 
the  ctmning  invention  of  new  svstems,  in  attributing  them  to  natural  causes."! 
The  same  reasoning  will  apply  in  this  case  as  in  a  former.  If  we  are  to  at 
tribute  every  thing  to  miracles,  wherefore  the  necessity  of  investigation  ? 
These  authors  are  fond  of  investigating  matters  in  their  way,  but  are  <lis- 
pleased  if  others  take  the  same  liberty.  And  should  we  follow  an  author  in 
his  theunes,  who  cuts  the  whole  business  short  by  declaring  all  to  be  a  mira- 
cle, when  he  can  no  longer  grope  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  forming,  out 
reader  would  be  just  in  condemning  such  waste  of  time.  When  every  thing 
which  we  cannot  at  first  sight  understand  or  comprehend  must  not  be  in 
quired  into,  from  superstitious  doubts,  then  and  there  will  be  fixed  the  bounds 
of  all  science ;  bui^  as  Lord  Byron  said  upon  another  occasion,  not  iiU  then, 

**If  it  be  allowed  (says  Dr.  LawrbnceU  that  all  men  are  of  the  same' 
species,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  descended  from  the  same  family 
We  have  no  data  for  determining  this  point:  it  could  indeed  only  be  settled 
by  a  knowledge  of  facts,  which  nave  long  ago  been  involved  in  the  impene 
treble  darkness  of  antiquity."  That  climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  coir 
(felexion,  he  ofiers  the  following  in  proof: — 

*  Unirersai  History,  xx.  162, 16d.^^ee  Malont^t  edition  of  BosweWt  Life  Dr,  Johrwm 
V.  TJ\.  ed.  in  5  v.  12ino.  London,  1821 
t  Pace  3D.  t  lectures  on  Zcoloey  Sec.  442.  ed.  Rvo.  Salem.  1838. 
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**The  establisLtneDts  of  the  Europeans  iu  Asia  and  America  have  now  sub- 
listed  about  three  centuries.  Vasquez  dt  Gama  landed  at  Calicut  iu  1498 ; 
and  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing century.  Brazil  was  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  same 
nation  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  16th  century.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
15th,  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Columbus^  CorteZy  and  Pizarro^ 
subjugated  for  the  Spaniards  the  West  Indian  islands,  witli  the  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Sir  Walter  jRo^A  planted  an  English  colony  in  Virginia 
m  1584 ;  and  the  French  settlement  of  Canada  has  rather  a  later  date.  The 
colonists  have,  in  no  instance,  approached  to  the  natives  of  these  countries, 
and  their  descendants,  where  the  blood  has  been  kept  pure,  have,  at  this  time^ 
the  same  characters  as  native  Europeans."  * 

The  eminent  antiquary  De  ffvU  C^inton\  supposed  that  the  ancient  works 
found  in  this  country  were  similar  to  those  supposed  to  be  Roman  by  Pennant 
in  Wales.  He  adds,  «  The  Danes,  as  well  as  the  nations  which  erected  our 
fortifications,  were  in  all  probability  of  Scythian  origm.  According  to  PlimL 
the  name  of  Scythian  was  conunon  to  all  the  nations  living  in  the  north  of 
ABia  and  Europe.*'! 


CHAPTER  m. 

JneedoUg,  JfarrmtheB,  {^  Uhuirative  ef  the  Mmmen  imd  CtuiamM^  JhOipMu  mU 
TraditUmM,  qf  ike  Indiane. 

ffiL — Aif  Ottaway  chie^  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  Whii^ohn^ 
Whs  a  great  drunkard.  Count  lYontenac  asked  him  what  he  thought  brandy 
to  be  made  of;  he  replied,  that  it  must  be  made  of  hearts  and  tongues — 
**  For,"  said  he,  "  when  I  have  drunken  plentifblly  of  it,  my  lieait  is  a  tliousond 
strong,  and  I  can  talk,  too,  with  astonishing  freedom  anj  rapidity."  I 

Honor, — A  chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English 
in  the  French  wars,  chanced  to  meet  in  battle  his  own  father,  wlio  was  fight- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  French.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  deal  a  deadly  blow 
upon  his  head,  he  discovered  who  he  was,  and  said  to  him,  "You  have  once 
ffiven  me  life,  and  now  I  give  it  to  yon.  '  Let  me  meet  you  no  more ;  for  I 
have  paid  the  debt  I  owed  you."  § 

RecldessnesM. — In  Connecticut  River,  about  " 200  milts  from  Long  Islano 


Soimd,  is  a  narrow  of  5  yards  only,  formed  by  two  shelving  mountains  ot* 
solid  rock.  Throiigh  this  chasm  are  compelled  to  pass  all  the  waters  which 
m  the  time  of  the  noods  bury  the  northern  counti-y."     It  is  a  frightful  |)assage 


of  about  400  yards  in  lengtn.  No  boat,  or,  as  my  autlior  expresses  it,  "  no 
living  creature,  was  ever  known  to  pass  thniugh  this  narrow,  except  an  Indian 
woman."  This  woman  had  undertaken  to  cross  the  river  just  al)ove,  and 
although  nhe  had  the  god  Bacchus  by  her  side,  yet  Nentune  prevailed  in  spite 
of  then*  united  efforts,  and  the  canoe  was  hurried  ((own  the  (riglitful  gulf 
While  this  Indian  woman  was  thus  hurrying  to  c<^rtaiii  destruction,  as  she  liad 
every  reason  to  expect,  she  seized  upon  her  l)ottle  of  rum,  and  did  not  take  it 
from  her  mouth  until  the  last  drop  was  quidfcd.  She  wns  nmrvellously  pre- 
served, and  was  actually  picked  up  several  miles  beUiw,  fioating  iu  the  caLoe, 
stiU  quite  drunk.  When  it  was  known  what  she  hud  done,  and  being  asked 
how  she  dared  to  drink  so  much  rum  with  the  prospect  of  certain  death  before 
her,  she  answered  tliat  she  knew  it  was  too  much  for  one  time,  but  she  was 
unwilling  that  any  of  it  should  be  lost.  || 

*  Lectures  on  Zoology,  &x.  464, 465.  ed.  8vo.    Salem,  1828. 

t  A  Memoir  on  the  AniiquUiet  of  the  WewUm  Parts  of  the  State  of  N.  York,  pages  9,  Ifl 
8vo.    Albany,  1818. 
I  Univewal  Mnseuni  for  1763.  ^  Ibid.  |  Pelert^t  Hist  Conneclicnl 
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Jbfice. — A  miseionary  residing  among  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians,  was  one 
iby,  after  he  had  been  preaching  to  them,  invited  bv  their  chief  to  visit  his 
wigwam.  After  having  been  kindly  entertained,  and  being  about  to  depart, 
the  chief  took  him  by  me  hand  and  said,  ^  I  have  very  bad  squaw.  She  had 
two  little  children.  Cue  she  loved  well,  the  other  she  hated.  In  a  cold  night, 
when  I  was  gone  hunting  in  the  woods,  she  shut  it  out  of  the  ^ngwam,  and 
it  froze  to  death.  What  must  be  done  with  her?"  The  missionary  replied, 
"She  must  be  hanged."  "Ah!"  said  the  chie^  "go,  then,  and  hang  yom 
God,  whom  you  make  just  like  her." 

MofrnanimihL — A  hunter,  in  his  wanderings  for  game,  fell  among  the  back 
setdements  of  Virginia,  and  by  reason  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was 
induced  to  seek  refuge  at  the  house  of  a  planter,  whom  he  met  at  his  door. 
Admisnion  was  refused  him.  Being  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  asked  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  but  was  answered  in  every  case,  "  No ! 
vou  shall  have  nothing  here !  Gtt  you  gone,  uou  Indian  dog!^^  It  happened, 
in  process  of  time,  that  this  same  planter  lost  tiimself  in  the  woods,  and,  after 
aratiguinff  day's  travel,  he  came  to  an  Indian's  cabin,  into  which  he  was 
welcomed  On  inquiring  the  way,  and  the  distance  to  the  white  settlements, 
being  told  by  the  Indian  that  he  could  not  go  in  the  night,  and  being  kindly 
oflered  lodging  and  victuals,  he  gladly  refreshed  and  reposed  himself  in  the 
Indian's  cab'm.  In  the  morning,  h4  conducted  him  through  the  wilderness, 
agreeably  to  his  promise  the  night  before,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
habitations  of  the  whites.  As  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave  of  the  planter, 
he  lo<^ed  him  full  in  the  ftice,  and  asked  hun  if  he  diM  not  know  him. 
Horror-struck  at  finding  himself  thus  in  the  power  of  a  man  he  had  so 
inhumanly  treated,  and  dumb  with  shame  on  thinking  of  the  manner  it  was 
requited,  he  began  at  length  to  make  excuses,  and  beg  a  thousand  pardons, 
when  the  Indian  interrupted  him,  and  said,  "  When  you  see  poor  Indians 
Minting  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  don't  say  again,  *  Get  you  gone,  you  Indian 
dog!'"  He  then  dismissed  him  to  return  to  his  friends.  My  author  adds, 
*'It  is  not  difficult  to  say,  which  of  these  two  had  the  best  claim  to  the  name 
of  Christian."* 

Dee^^ion. — ^The  captain  of  a  vessel,  having  a  desire  to  make  a  present  to  a 
lady  or  some  fine  oranges  which  he  had  just  brought  from  "  the  sugar  islands," 
gave  them  to  an  Indian  in  his  employ  to  carry  to  her.  Lest  he  should  not 
perform  the  office  punctually,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  to  be  taken  along  with 
the  present,  that  she  might  detect  the  bearer,  if  he  should  fail  to  deliver  the 
whc^e  of  what  he  was  intrusted  with.  The  Indian,  during  the  journey, 
reflected  how  he  should  refresh  himself  with  the  oranges,  and  aot  be  found 
out  Not  having  any  apprehension  of  the  manner  of  communication  by 
writing,  he  concluded  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  keep  his  design  secret 
fi^m  the  letter  itself,  supposing  that  would  tell  of  him  if  he  did  not;  he  there- 
fore laid  it  upon  the  ground,  and  rolled  a  large  stone  upon  it,  and  retired  to 
some  dietance,  where  ne  regaled  himself  with  several  of  the  oranges,  and  then 
proceeded  on  his  journey.  On  delivering  the  remainder  and  the  letter  to  the 
lady,  she  asked  him  where  the  rest  of  the  oranges  were ;  he  said  be  had 
dehvered  aU ;  she  told  him  that  the  letter  said  there  were  several  more  sent 
to  which  he  answered  that  the  letter  lied,  and  she  must  not  believe  it  But  he 
was  soon  confronted  in  his  falsehood,  and,  begging  forgiveness  of  the  oftence, 
was  pardoned,  f 

^irewdness. — ^As  (Jovemor  Joseph  Dudley  of  Matisachusetts  was  superin 
rendine  some  of  his  workmen,  he  took  notice  of  au  able-bodied  Indian,  who, 
imlf^ni^Led,  would  come  and  look  on,  as  a  pastime,  to  see  his  men  work.  The 
governor  took  occasion  one  day  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not  work  and  get  some 
clotheSf  wherewitk  to  cover  Mmsdf,  The  Indian  answered  by  asking  him  why 
he  did  not  toorL  The  governor,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  said,  "/ 
work  head  toork,  and  so  have  no  need  to  work  with  my  hands  as  you  should." 
The  Indiaii  then  said  he  would  work  if  any  one  would  employ  him.    Tha 

•  Carey's  Museum,  vi.  40. 

t  Urin^t  Voyage  to  N.  England  in  1709,  8vo.    London,  17S0 
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governor  tuid  him  he  wanted  a  calf  killed,  and  that,  if  he  would  ^  and  do  it 
ne  would  give  him  a  shilling.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and  went  mimediately 
and  killed  the  calf,  and  then  went  sauntering  about 4i8  before.  The  governor^ 
on  observing  what  he  had  done,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  dress  the  calf 
liefore  he  left  it  The  Indian  answered,  "JVb,  noy  Coponok;  that  was  not  in 
the  bargain :  I  was  to  have  a  shilling  for  killing  him.  Am  he  no  dead^  Cojhki- 
o/t?"  [governor.]  The  governor,  seeing  himself  thus  outwitted,  told  him  to 
dre8s  it,  and  he  would  give  him  another  shilling 

This  done,  and  in  (lossession  of  two  shillings,  the  Indian  goes  directly  to  a 
ip^g-shop  for  nmi.  After  a  short  stay,  he  returned  to  the  governor,  ancL  tol<l 
him  he  had  ^ven  him  a  bad  shilling-piece,  and  presented  a  brass  one  to  be 
exchanged.  The  governor,  thinking  possiblv  it  might  have  bet* n  tlie  ca^e, 
gave  him  another.  It  was  not  long  bef'^re  lie  returned  a  second  time  with 
another  brass  shilling  to  be  exchanged  ;  the  governor  was  now  convinced  of 
his  knavery,  but,  not  caring  to  make  words  at  the  tune,  gave  him  another  * 
and  thus  the  follow  got  four  shillings  for  one. 

The  governor  determined  to  have  the  rogue  corrected  for  his  abuse,  and, 
meeting  with  him  soon  after,  told  him  he  must  take  a  letter  to  Boston  for  him 
[and  gave  him  a  hjdf  a  crown  for  the  t^rvice.]  *  The  letter  was  directed  to  the 
keeper  of  bridewell,  ordering  him  to  give  the  bearer  so  many  lashes ;  but, 
mistrusting  that  all  was  not  exactly  agreeable,  and  meeting  a  servant  of  the 
governor  on  the  road,  ordered  him,  in  (he  name  of  his  master,  to  carry  the 
letter  immediately  as  !.e  was  in  haste  to  return.  The  consequence  was,  this 
servant  got  egreViously  whipped.  When  the  sovemor  learned  what  had 
taken  place,  he  tch  no  litde  chagrin  at  being  uius  twice  outwitted  by  the 
Indian. 

He  did  not  see  the  fellow  for  some  time  after  this,  but  at  length,  falling  in 
with  him,  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  cheated  and  deceived  him  so 
many  times.  Taking  the  governor  again  in  his  own  play,  he  answered, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head^  '  He€ui  workj  CoponoK,  head  work  !  "  The 
governor  was  now  so  well  pleased  that  he  forgave  the  whole  offence.f 

Ecfuality, — An  Indian  chief,  on  being  asked  whether  his  people  were  free^ 
answered,  "Why  not,  since  I  myself  am  free,  although  their  king?  "J 

Matrimony, — "  An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  spent  much  time 
among  the  white  people,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  one  day, 
about  the  year  1770,  ol)servcd  that  the  Indiaus  had  not  only  a  much  easier 
way  of  getting  a  wife  tlian  the  whites,  but  also  a  more  certain  way  of  getting 
a  good  one.  *  For,'  sjiid  he  in  broken  English,  *  white  man  court — court — 
may  be  one  whole  year ! — may  be  two  years  before  he  marry !  Well — may 
be  then  he  get  very  good  wife — but  may  be  not — ^may  be  very  cross !  We/ 
now  suppose  cros^f  scold  so  soon  as  get  awake  in  the  morning!  scold  a., 
day! — scold  until  sleep! — all  one — he  must  keep  him! — White  people  have 
law  forbidding  throw  away  wife  he  be  ever  so  cross — must  keep  him  always! 
Well,  how  ffoes  Indian  do?  Indian,  when  he  see  industrious  squaw,  he 
go  to  him,  place  his  two  fore-fingers  close  aside  each  other  make  two  like 
one — then  look  squaw  in  the  face — see  him  smile — this  is  all  one  he  say 
yes ! — so  he  take  him  home; — no  danger  he  be  cross  I  No,  no— «quaw  know 
too  well  what  Indian  do  if  he  cross!  throw  him  away  and  take  another! — 
Squaw  love  to  eat  meat — no  husband  no  meat.  S<juaw  do  every  thing  to 
please  husband,  he  do  every  thing  to  p4ease  squaw — live  happy.'  "§ 

ToUraiioru — In  the  year  1791,  two  Creek  chiefs  accompanied  an  American 
to  England,  where,  as  usual,  they  attracted  great  attention,  and  many  flockcMl 
around  them,  as  well  to  learn  their  ideas  of  certain  things  as  to  beiiold  "  the 
savages."  Being  asked  their  opinion  of  religion,  or  of  what  religion  they  were, 
or.f;  made  answer,  that  they  had  no  priests  in  their  country,  or  established 
^iligion,  for  they  thought,  that,  upon  a  subject  where  there  was  no  possibility 
of  people's  agreeing  in  opinion,  and  as  it  was  altogether  matter  of  men 

"  A  seiUcnce  added  in  a  version  of  th'  i  anecdote  in  Carei/s  Museum,  vi.  204. 
t  VrinfCt  ^  ntpra.  120.  X  Careyh  Museum,  vi.  482. 

i  HecketPelder's  Hisl.  Ind.  Nations. 
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JiHiiioii,  **  it  was  best  that  every  one  should  paddle  his  canoe  his  owe  way.*^ 
aere  is  a  volume  of  instruction  in  a  short  answer  of  a  savage  * 

JusHce. — ^A  white  trader  sold  a  quantity  of  powder  to  an  Indian,  and  inci 
Msed  upon  him  by  making  him  believe  it  was  a  grain  which  grew  like  wheat, 
by  sowing  it  upon  the  ground.  He  was  greatly  elated  by  the  prospect,  not 
only  of  rais'mff  his  own  powder,  but  of  being  able  to  supply  others,  and  there- 
by becoming  miroensely  rich.  Having  prepared  his  ground  with  great  care, 
he  sowed  his  powder  with  the  utmost  exactness  in  the  spring.  Month  afler 
month  passed  away,  but  his  powder  did  not  even  eprout,  and  winter  came 
before  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  been  deceived.  He  said  nothing;  but 
lonie  time  after,  when  the  trader  had  forgotten  the  trick,  the  same  Indian  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  credit  of  him  to  a  large  amount  The  time  set  for  payment 
having  expired,  he  sought  out  the  Indian  at  his  residence,  and  demanded  pay- 
ment tor  his  goods.  The  Indian  heard  his  demand  with  great  complaisance ; 
then,  looking  him  shrewdly  in  the  eye,  said,  *^  Me  pcnf  you  when  my  powder 
growJ*  TbJa  was  enough.  The  guilty  white  man  quickly  retraced  his  ste|)6, 
satisfied,  we  apprehend,  to  balance  his  account  with  the  chagrin  he  had  re 
ceived. 

Hunting, — The  Indians  had  methods  to  catch  game  which  served  them  ex 
tremeiy  welL  The  same  month  in  which  the  Mayflower  brought  over  the 
fore&therB,  November,  1G20,  to  the  shores  of  Plimouth,  several  of  them 
ranged  about  the  woods  near  by  to  learn  what  the  country  contained.  Having 
wandered  farther  than  they  were  apprized,  in  their  endeavor  to  return,  they 
say,  **  We  were  shrewdly  puzzled,  and  lost  our  way.  As  we  wandered,  we 
came  to  a  tree,  where  a  young  sprit  was  bowed  down  over  a  bow,  and  some 
acoms  strewed  underneath.  I^ephen  HopHnB  said,  it  had  been  to  catch  some 
deer.  So,  as  we  were  looking  at  it,  WiUtam  Bradford  being  in  the  rear,  when 
he  came  looking  also  upon  it,  and  as  he  went  about,  it  gave  a  sudden  jerk  up, 
and  he  was  immediately  caught  up  by  the  legs.  It  was  (they  continue)  a  very 
pretty  device,  made  with  a  rope  of  their  own  making,  [of  bark  or  some  kind 
of  roots  probably,]  and  having  a  noose  as  artificially  made  as  any  roper  in 
Cneiand  can  make,  and  as  luce  ours  as  can  be;  which  we  brought  away 
with  us.** 

PreatMng  agairui  Prachce. — John  Simon  was  a  Sogkonate,  who,  about  the 
year  170O,  was  a  settled  minister  to  that  tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
generally  temperate,  but  sometimes  remiss  in  the  latter  particular.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  told  as  characteristic  of  his  notions  of  justice.  Simon^ 
on  account  of  his  deportment,  was  created  justice  of  the  peace,  and  when  dif 
ficnlties  occurred  involving  any  of  his  people,  he  sat  with  the  English  justice 
to  aid  in  making  up  judgment  It  happened  that  Sinum^s  squaw,  with  some 
others,  had  committed  some  offence.  Justice  .^my  and  Simoii,  in  making  up 
their  minds,  estimated  the  amount  of  the  offence  differently ;  Almy  thought 
each  should  receive  eight  or  ten  stripes,  but  Simon  said,  "No,  four  orjhe  are 
movurh — Poor  Indiana  are  ignorant^  cmd  it  is  not  Cknstian-lxkt  to  punish  so 
kart&f  those  who  are  ignoraiSj  as  those  who  have  knowledge/*  Simon^s  judg- 
ment prevailed.  When  Mr.  .^my  asked  John  how  many  his  wife  should 
receive,  he  said,  *^  Double,  because  she  had  knowledge  to  have  done  better ; "  but 
Colonel  •^/my,  out  of  regard  to  John^s  feelings,  wholly  remitted  his  wife's 
punbhment.  John  looked  very  serious,  and  inatle  no  reply  while  in  presence 
of  the  court,  but,  on  the  first  fit  opportunity,  remonstrated  very  severely 
aijainst  his  jud^ent,  and  said  to  him,  "  To  what  purvose  do  toe  preach  a  reh- 
gton  qfjustuXy  if  we  do  unrighteousness  in  judgment "? 

Sam  Hide. — ^There  are  few,  we  imagine,  who  hare  not  heard  of  this  per- 
sonage ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  great  notoriety,  we  might  not  be  though 
ferious  in  the  rest  of  our  work,  were  we  to  enter  seriously  into  his  biography 
for  the  reason,  that  from  his  day  to  this,  his  name  has  been  a  by-word  in  all 
New  England^  and  means  as  much  as  to  say  the  greatest  of  liars.    It  is  om 
■coount  of  the  following  anecdote  that  he  is  noticed. 


*  Mourl's  Rfilaiien 
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Sam  Hide  was  a  notorious  cider-drinker  as  well  as  liar,  and  used  to  travel  the 
jountr}'  to  and  fro  begging  it  from  door  to  door.  At  one  time  he  happened 
tn  a  region  of  country  where  cider  was  very  hard  to  be  procured,  either  from 
Its  scarcity,  or  from  Sarn^s  frequent  visits.  However,  cider  he  was  determined 
tO  have,  if  Iving,  in  any  sha]>e  or  color,  would  gain  it  Being  not  far  from 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  who  he  knew  had  cider,  but  he  knew,  or  was 
well  satisfied,  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  begging,  he  could  not  get  it,  he  set 
his  wits  at  work  to  lay  a  plan  to  msure  it  This  did  not  occupy  him  long. 
On  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman,  instead  of  asking  for  cider,  he  in- 
quired for  the  man  of  the  house,  whom,  on  appearing,  Sam  requested  to  go 
aside  with  him,  as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate  to  him. 
When  they  were  by  themselves,  Sam  told  him  he  had  that  morning  shot  a  fine 
deer,  and  that,  if  he  would  give  him  a  crown,  he  would  tell  him  where  it  was. 
The  gentleman  did  not  incline  to  do  this,  but  offered  half  a  crown.  Finally, 
Sam  said,  as  he  had  walked  a  great  distance  tliat  morning,  and  was  very  dry, 
for  a  half  a  crown  and  a  mtig  of  cider  he  would  tell  him.  This  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  price  paid.  Now  Sam  was  required  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
the  deer  was  to  be  found,  which  he  did  in  this  manner.  He  said  to  his  friend. 
You  knoto  of  tuck  a  meadoWy  describing  it — Yes — You  know  a  big  ash  tree,  with 
a  big  top  by  the  little  brook — ^Yes — Well,  under  thai  tree  lies  the  deer.  This  was 
satisfactory,  and  Sam  departed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  meadow 
was  fouD<l,  and  the  tree  by  the  brook,  but  no  deer.  The  duped  man  could 
hardly  contain  himself  on  considering  what  he  had  been  doing.  To  look 
afier  Sam  for  satisfaction  would  be  worse  than  looking  after  the  deer ,  so  the 
farmer  concluded  to  go  home  contented.  Some  years  after,  he  ha])pened  to 
fall  in  with  the  Indian ;  and  he  immediately  began  to  rally  him  for  deceiving 
him  so,  and  demanded  back  his  money  and  pay  for  his  cider  and  trouble. 
H%L  said  Sam,  wotdd  you  find  fauU  if  Indian  told  truth  half  the  time  ? — ^No 
— JreU^  says  Samj  you  find  him  meadow  f — Yes — You  find  Mm  tru^ — Yes — 
ffhai  for  then  you  find  JauU  Sam  Hide,  tohen  he  told  yoti  tv)0  truth  to  one  lie  9 
The  affair  ended  here.    Sam  heard  no  more  from  the  farmer. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  Sam  Hide,  which,  could  they 
be  collected,  would  fill  many  pages.  He  died  in  Dedham,  5  January,  1732 
at  the  great  age  of  105  vears.  He  was  a  great  jester,  and  passed  for  an  un 
common  wit  In  all  the  wars  against  the  Indians  during  his  lifetime,  he 
served  the  English  faithfully,  and  bad  the  name  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  had 
himself  killed  19  of  the  enemy,  and  tried  hard  to  make  up  the  20tb,  but  was 
unable. 

Characters  contrasted. — ^"An  Indian  of  the  Kennebeck  tribe,  remarka- 
ble for  his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  state,  and  fixed 
himself  in  a  new  township  where  a  nural>er  of  families  were  settled.  Though 
not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice  asainst  Indians  prevented  any  sym> 
pathy  with  him.  This  was  shown  at  the  aeath  of  his  only  child,  when  none 
of  the  people  came  near  him.  Shortl]^  afterwards  he  went  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants  and  said  to  them,  fFhen  ufhite  man^s  child  die,  Indian  man  he  sorry 
— he  help  bury  him, — When  my  chUd  die,  no  one  speak  to  me — /  make  his  grave 
alone,  I  can  no  live  here.  He  gave  up  his  farm,  dug  up  the  body  of  his  child, 
and  carried  it  with  him  200  miles  through  the  forests,  to  join  the  Canada 
Indians  l*^ 

A  ludicrous  Erroh — There  was  published  in  London,  in  1762,  **The 
American  Gazetteer,"  &cf  in  which  is  the  following  account  of  Bristol, 
R.  I.  "  A  county  and  town  in  N.  England.  The  capital  is  remarkable  for  the 
King  of  Spain^s  having  ti  palace  in  it,  and  being  MUed  there ;  and  also  for 
Crown  the  poet*s  begging  it  of  Charles  1 1.**  The  blunder  did  not  rest  here, 
but  is  found  in  "The  N.  American  and  the  West  Indian  Gazetteer,"  J  &c. 
Thus  PhUip  of  Spain  seems  to  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being  mistaken  foi 
Philip  of  tne  Wampanoags,  alias  Pometacom  of  rokanoket 

•  T\idor's  Letters  on  the  Eastern  States,  294.  f  3  vols.  IJmr    without 

t  %\  edition.  ISmo,  London,  1788,  also  anonymous 
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Ongin  or  Meamng  of  the  JSTame  Canada. — It  is  said,  that  Canada  was  discoT* 
ered  by  the  Spaniards,  before  the  time  of  Cartier,  and  that  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
teurs  was  discovered  bv  them,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Bipfe  des  EspagnoUa ; 
and  that  the  Spaniards,  not  meeting  with  any  appearances  of  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  said  to  one  another,  oca  nadoj  which  in  their  language  signi- 
fied, nothing  hert^  and  forthwith  departed  from  the  country.  The  Indiana, 
having  beard  these  words^  retained  them  in  their  memories,  and,  when  the 
French  came  among  them,  made  use  of  them,  probably  by  way  of  salutation, 
not  understanding  their  import ;  and  they  were  supposed  by  the  voyagers  to 
be  the  name  of  the  country.  It  was  only  necessary  to  drop  the  first  lettei^ 
and  use  tlie  two  words  as  two  syllables,  and  the  word  Canada  was  complete.* 

But  us  long  ago  as  when  Father  Chatievoix  wrote  his  admirable  History 
OF  Aetr  lYancty  he  added  a  note  upon  the  derivation  of  the  name  Canada, 
in  which  be  said  some  derived  it  fi*om  an  Iroquois  word  meaning  an  assem- 
blage of  nou9es.t  Doctor  /.  R.  Forster  has  a  learned  note  upon  it  also,  in  his 
valuable  account  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  Mrth,  He  objects  to  the 
^ca  ^ada  origin,  because,  in  Spanish,  the  word  for  here  is  not  a^a,  but  ogut, 
and  that  to  form  Canada  from  Aquinada  would  be  forced  and  unnatural.  Yet 
he  says,  "  In  ancient  maps  we  often  find  Ca :  da  JStada^  that  is.  Cape  Nothing. 
**  But  from  a  Canadian  Jlndion]  vocabulary,  annexed  to  the  origmal  edition 
of  the  second  voyage  of  Jaques  Cartier^  Paris,  1545,  it  appears,  that  an  assem- 
blage of  houses,  or  habitations,  i.  e.  a  toumy  was  by  the  natives  called  Canada, 
Cartier  says,  Ilz  appeUent  une  VUle — Canada,"  Mr.  Heckewdder  is  of  much 
the  same  opinion  as  Charlevoix  and  Forster,  He  says,  that  in  a  prayer-book 
in  the  Mohawk  language,  he  read  *^JSre  KAVADA-gongh  Konwayatsk  Jfdzareth^ 
which  was  a  translation  of  "  in  a  city  called  Nazareth." 

Origin  of  the  A/ame  Yankee, — Anburt,  an  author  who  did  not  respect  the 
Amencans,  any  more  than  many  others  who  have  been  led  captive  by  them,  has 
the  following  paragraph- upon  this  word  J — "The  lower  class  of  these  Yan' 
kees — apropos,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  just  to  observe  to  you  the  etymology 
of  tliis  term :  it  is  derived  from  a  Cherokee  word,  eankke^  which  signifies 
coward  and  slave.  This  epithet  of  yankee  was  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  N.  England  by  the  Virginians,  for  not  assisting  them  in  a  war  with  the 
Cberokees,  and  they  have  always  been  held  in  derision  by  it  But  the  name 
has  been  more  prevalent  since  [1775]  the  commencement  of  hostilities;  the 
soldiery  at  Boston  used  it  as  a  term  of  reproach ;  but  after  the  affair  at  Bmi- 
kePs  Hill,  the  Americans  gloried  in  it.  Yankee-doodle  is  now  their  pooan,  a 
favorite  of  favorites,  played  in  their  army,  esteemed  as  warlike  as  the  grena- 
dier's march — it  is  the  lover's  spell,  the  nurse's  lullaby.  After  our  rapid  suc- 
cesses, we  held  the  yankees  in  great  contempt ;  but  it  was  not  a  little  morti 
fying  to  hear  them  play  this  tune,  when  their  army  marched  down  to  our  sur- 
render." § 

But  Mr.  Hechewelder  thinks  that  the  Indians,  in  endeavoring  to  pronounce 
tlie  name  En^lish^  could  get  that  sound  no  nearer  than  these  letters  give  it, 
yengees.    This  was  perhaps  the  true  origin  .of  Yankee, 

Jl  singidar  Stratagem  to  escape  Torture, — "Some  years  ago  the  Shawano 
Indians,  being  obliged  to  remove  fi-om  their  habitations,  in  their  way  took  a 
Muskohge  warrior,  known  by  the  name  of  old  jSncrafi^,  prisoner ;  they  bas- 
tuiadocd  him  severely,  and  condemned  him  to  the  fiery  torture.    He  under- 

*  The  authors  who  have  adopted  this  opinion,  are  Doctor  Mather^  [Maffiialia,  B.  viii.  71 :] 
iSarris,  [Voyaffes.  ii.  349  •,]  MoU,  [Geog.  li.  194;]  J.  Long,  [Voyages  aucTTravels,  2 :]  Box 
—     '^ — '--^  '\b ;]  MouUon,  [N.  York,  i.  131 ;]  MaHm,  (Louisiana,  i.  -  ' 


«.  [Maryland,  35 ;]  Moultan,  [N.  York,  i.  131 ;]  Martm,  [Louisiana,  i.  7.] 

Jotielyn  BDdJcfrys  seem  to  be  without  company  as  well  as  authorities  for  their  derivations 
The  former  [IwEogland  Rarities,  5]  says,  Canada  was  "  so  coiled  from  Monsieur  Cane.** 
Vhe  latter  [Tlist.  America,  1]  says,  "  Cajuida,  in  the  Indian  language,  signifies  the  Mouth  of 
thi  Country f  from  can^  mouth,  and  ada^  the  country/' 

1  Q,uelques-unes  d^rivent  ce  nom  du  mot  Iroquois  Kannataf  qui  se  prononce  Canada,  et  •»>> 
ntfic  on  amas  de  cabannes.     Hist.  Nottv.  Prgnce,  i.  9. 

t  Tratiels  throttgh  the  hUerior  Parts  of  North  America,  1776,  &c.  vol.  ii.  46,47.  Anbtir^ 
WW  an  officer  in  General  Burgoyne*8  army,  and  Mras  among  the  captives  surrendered  ar 
Saraioffa. 

J  Tus  derivaiion  is  almost  %s  ludicrous  as  thai  given  by  Irobtg  in  his  Koicke^food^. 
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went  a  great  deal  without  sboMing  aiiy  concern  ;  bis  countenance  and  beha- 
vior were  as  if  he  suffered  not  theleast  pain.  He  told  bis  persecutors  with  a 
bold  voice,  that  he  was  a  vrarrior ;  that  he  bad  gained  most  of  bis  martial 
reputation  at  the  expense  of  their  nation,  and  was  desirous  of  sbowinf  them, 
in  the  act  of  dying,  that  he  was  still  as  much  their  superior,  as  when  he  headed 
his  gallant  countrymen :  that  although  be  bad  fallen  into  tneir  hands,  and  for- 
feited the  protection  of  the  divine  power  by  some  impurity  or  other,  when 
carrying  the  holy  ark  of  war  apunst  his  devoted  enemies,  yet  he  bad  so  much 
remaining  virtue  as  would  enable  him  to  punish  himself  more  exquisitely  than 
all  their  despicable,  ignorant  crowd  possioly  could ;  and  that  be  would  do  so, 
if  they  gave  hitn  liberty  by  untying  nim,  and  handing  him  one  of  the  red-hot 
gun-barrels  out  of  the  m-e.  The  proposal,  and  bis  meSiod  of  address,  appeared 
so  exceedingly  bold  and  uncommon,  that  his  request  was  granted.  Then 
suddenly  seizing  one  end  of  the  red-hot  barrel,  and  brandishing  it  from  side 
to  side,  leaped  down  a  prodigious  steep  and  high  bank  into  a  branch  of  the 
river,  dived  through  it,  ran  over  a  small  island,  and  passed  the  other  branch, 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets ;  and  though  numbers  of  bis  enemies  were  in  close 
pursuit  of  him,  he  got  into  a  bramble-swamp,  through  which,  though  naked 
and  in  a  mangled  condition,  be  reached  his  own  country." 

An  tmparaUeUd  Case  of  Suffering, — ''The  Shawano  Indians  captured  a 
warrior  of  the  Anantoocab  nation,  and  put  him  to  the  stake,  accofding  to  their 
usual  cruel  solemnities:  having  unconcernedly  suffered  much  torture,  he  told 
them,  with  scorn,  they  did  not  Know  how  to  punish  a  noted  enemy ;  therefore 
he  was  willing  to  teach  them,  and  would  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assertion  if 
thev  allowed  him  the  opportunity.  Accordingly  he  requested  of  them  a  pipe 
and  some  tobacco,  which  was  given  him ;  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  it,  he  sat 
down,  naked  as  he  was,  on  the  women's  burning  torches,  that  were  within  bis 
circle,  and  continued  smoking  his  pipe  without  the  least  discomposure :  On 
this  a  head  warrior  leaped  up,  and  said,  they  saw  plain  enough  that  he  was  a 
warrior,  and  not  afraid  of  dying,  nor  should  he  have  died,  only  that  he  was 
both  spoiled  by  the  fire,  and  devoted  to  it  by  their  laws ;  however,  thouffh  he 
was  a  very  dangerous  enemy,  and  his  nation  a  treacherous  jieople,  it  should 
be  seen  that  they  paid  a  regard  to  bravery,  even  in  one  who  was  marked  with 
war  streaks  at  the  cost  of  many  of  the  lives  of  their  beloved  kindred ;  and  then 
by  way  of  favor,  he  with  his  mendly  tomahawk  instantly  put  an  end  to  all  bis 
pains."* 

Ignorance  the  Offspring  of  absurd  Opinums. — ^The  resolution  and  courage  of 
the  Indians,  says  Colonel  JiogerSy  **  under  sickness  and  pain,  is  truly  surpris- 
ing. A  young  woman  will  be  in  labor  a  whole  day  without  uttering  one 
groan  or  cry ;  should  she  betray  such  a  weakness,  they  would  immediately 
oa^,  that  she  was  unworthy  to  faie  a  mother,  and  that  her  offspring  could  not 
fiul  of  being  cowards."  f 

A  Northern  Custom. — When  Mr.  Heame  was  on  the  Coppermine  River,  in 
1771,  some  of  the  Copper  Indians  in  bis  company  killed  a  number  of  Esqui- 
maux, by  wiiich  act  they  considered  themselves  unclean ;  and  all  concerned 
in  the  murder  were  not  allowed  to  cook  any  provisions,  either  for  themselves 
or  others.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  eat  of  others'  cooking,  but  not 
until  thev  had  painted,  with  a  kind  of  red  earth,  all  the  space  between  their 
nose  and  chin,  as  well  as  a  greater  part  of  their  cheeky  almost  to  their  ears. 
Neitlier  would  they  use  any  other  dish  or  pipe,  than  their  own.  | 

Another  Pocahontas. — While  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  1805,  one  of  their  men  went  one  evening  into  a  village  of 
the  Killamuk  Indians,  alone,  a  small  distance  from  bis  parl^k  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  creek  from  that  of  the  encampment  A  smmge  Indian 
happened  to  be  there  also,  who  expressed  great  respect  and  love  for  the  uriiite 

•  The  two  preceding  relations  are  from  Lontr^s  Voyages  and  TraveUf  72  and  73,  a  book  of 
fmall  pretensions,  but  one  k  f  the  best  on  Indian  history.  Its  author  lived  among  tiie  Indiaiv 
•ftbe  North- West,  as  an  Indian  trader,  about  19  years. 

t  Comeise  AccotaU  of  N.  America,  2t«.  f  -Awwy  to  tht  Nortksm  Oeem,  J08^ 
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man ;  but  in  reality  be  meant  to  murder  bim  for  the  articles  be  had  about  him 
This  happened  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Chinnook  woman,  and  she 
determin^  at  once  to  save  his  life :  therefore,  when  the  white  man  was  about 
to  return  to  bis  companions,  the  Indian  was  going  to  accompany  him,  and  kill 
him  in  the  way.  As  they  were  about  to  set  out,  the  woman  caught  the  white 
man  by  the  clothes,  to  prevent  his  going  witli  the  Indian.  He,  not  under- 
standing her  intention,  pulled  away  from  her ;  but  as  a  last  resort,  she  ran  out 
and  sluieked,  which  raised  the  men  in  every  direction ;  and  the  Indian 
liecame  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  made  his  escape  before  the  white 
man  knew  he  had  been  in  danger. 

Sdf-command  in  Timt  of  Danger. — ^There  was  in  C€Ut)lina  a  noted  chief  of 
the  Yamoisees,  who,  in  the  year  1702,  with  about  600  of  his  countrymen, 
went  with  Colonel  Danid  and  Colonel  Moore  against  the  Spaniards  in  Flori- 
ila.  His  name  was  ArrcdommakcLW.  When  tlie  English  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  undertaking,  and  as  they  were  retreating  to  their  boats,  they 
became  alarmed,  supposing  the  Spaniards  were  upon  tnem.  Arratommakawy 
having  arrived  at  the  boats,  was  reposing  himself  upon  nis  oars,  and  was  fast 
asleep.  The  soldiers  rallied  him  for  being  so  slow  m  his  retreat,  and  ordered 
him  to  make  more  haste:    "But  he  replied,  *  No— though  your  goverwor 

LEAVES  TOU,  I  WILL  NOT  STIR  TILL  I  HAVE  SEEN  ALL  MT  MEN  BEFORE  ME.'  " 

Ind^erence, — ArckOum  was  a  sachem  of  Maryland,  whose  residence  was 
upon  the  Potomack,  when  that  country  was  settled  by  the  English  in  1633-4. 
The  place  of  his  residence  >vas  named,  like  the  river,  Potomack.  As  usual 
with  the  Indians,  he  received  the  English  under  Governor  Calvert  with  ff^^f^ 
attentloiL  It  should  be  noted,  that  ArckUuiu  was  not  head  sachem  of  the 
Potomacks,  but  governed  instead  of  his  nephew,  who  was  a  child,  and  who, 
like  the  h^  men  of  Virginia,  was  called  toerowance.  From  this  place  the 
colonists  siuled  20  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  to  a  place  called  Piscattaway. 
Here  a  werowance  went  on  board  the  governor's  pinnace,  to  treat  with  him. 
On  bein^  asked  whether  he  was  willing  the  English  should  settle  in  his 
country,  m  case  they  found  a  place  convenient  for  them,  he  made  answer, 
^luiunot  hid  you  go,  neUhar  will  I  bid  you  stay,  hut  you  may  we  your  own 
(fiwrrfMrn."  • 

Their  M^ions  of  the  Learning  of  the  Whites, — ^At  the  conn^  at  Lancaster, 
in  1744,  between  the  ^vemment  of  Virginia  and  the  Five  Nations,  the 
Indians  were  told  that,  if  they  would  send  some  of  their  young  men  to  Vir* 
ginia,  the  English  would  ffive  them  an  education  at  their  college.  An  orator 
replied  to  this  offer  as  follows : — ^^  We  know  that  you  highly  esteem  the  kind 
of  learning  taught  in  those  colleges,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  our  younff 
men,  while  with  you,  would  be  very  expensive  to  you.  We  are  convmceo, 
therefore,  that  you  mean  to  do  us  good  by  your  proposal,  and  we  thank  you 
heartily.  But  you  who  are  wise  must  know,  that  different  nations  have  difier- 
ent  conceptions  of  thin^fs ;  and  you  will  therefore  not  take  it  amiss,  if  our  ideas 
of  this  kind  of  education  happen  not  to  be  the  same  with  yours.  We  have 
had  some  experience  of  It :  several  of  our  younff  people  were  formerly  brought 
lip  at  the  colleges  of  the  northern  provinces ;  they  were  instructed  in  all  your 
sciences ;  but  when  they  came  back  to  us,  they  were  bad  runners ;  ignorant 
of  every  means  of  living  in  the  woods ;  unable  to  bear  either  cold  or  hunger ; 
knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or  kill  an  enrmy ;  spoke  cur 
language  imperfecdy;  were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriors,  or 
connsellors ;  they  were  totally  good  for  nothing.  We  are,  however,  not  the 
leee  obliged  by  your  kind  ofrcr,  though  we  decline  accepting  it :  and  to  show 
our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  will  send  us  a  dozen  of 
their  sons,  we  will  take  great  care  of  their  education,  instruct  them  in  all  we 
know,  and  make  men  of  mem."  f 

Success  of  a  Missionary. — ^Those  who  have  attempted  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  complain  that  tney  are  too  silent,  and  that  their  taciturnity  was  thm 
1  difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend.    Their  notions  of  pro 

•  Oidmixon,  [Hist.  Maryland.]  f  FranikUn'i  Essayf 

4  • 
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priety  upon  matters  of  conversatioii  are  so  nice,  tliat  they  deem  it  improper, 
in  tlie  Iiighest  degree,  even  to  deny  or  contradict  any  thing  that  is  said,  at  the 
time ;  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  enect  any  thing  has  upon 
their  /riinds  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  tnis  tliey  have  a  proi>er  advantage; 
fur  how  oflen  does  it  happen  tliat  people  would  answer  very  uifierently  upon 
a  matter,  were  they  to  consider  upon  it  but  a  short  time !  The  Indians  seldom 
answer  a  matter  of  importance  the  same  day,  lest,  in  so  doing,  they  should  be 
thought  to  have  treated  it  as  though  it  was  of  small  consequence.  fVe  oftener 
repent  of  a  hasty  decision,  than  that  we  have  lost  time  in  maturing  our  judg- 
ments. Now  for  the  anecdote:  and  as  it  is  firom  the  Essays  of  Dr.  Fia.yklin, 
it  shall  be  told  in  his  own  way. 

**  A  Swedish  minister,  having  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Susquehannnh 
Indians,  made  a  sermon  to  tliem,  acquainting  them  with  the  principal  historic^il 
facts  on  which  our  religion  is  founded ;  sucn  as  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  by 
eating  an  apple ;  the  coming  of  Christ  to  repair  the  mischief;  his  miracles 
and  sufieiings,  &lc. — When  he  had  finished,  an  Indian  orator  stood  up  to 
thank  him.  *  ffhcU  you  have  told  w*,'  said  he,  *m  aU  very  good,  &  is  indeed 
bad  to  eat(wpU8.  ^  R  is  better  to  make  Hum  all  into  cider.  We  are  much  obliged 
by  your  kindness  in  coming  so  far  to  tell  us  those  things,  which  you  have  hSard 
from  your  mothersJ 

^  When  the  Indian  had  told  the  missionary  one  of  the  legends  of  his  nation, 
now  they  had  been  supplied  with  maize  or  com,  beans,  and  tobacco,*  he 
treated  it  with  contempt,  and  said,  *  What  I  delivered  to  you  were  sacred 
truths;  but  what  you  tell  me  is  mere  fable,  fiction,  and  felsehood.'  The 
Indian  felt  indignant,  and  replied,  *My  brother,  it  seems  your  friends  have  not 
done  you  justice  in  your  education ;  they  have  not  well  instructed  you  m  the  rules 
of  common  dvilily.  You  see  that  we,  who  understand  and  practise  those  rules, 
believe  all  your  stories :  why  do  you  refuse  to  believe  ours  f '  " 

Curiosity. — ^"  When  any  of  the  Indians  come  into  our  towns,  our  people  are 
apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  incommode  them  where  they 
debire  to  be  private ;  this  they  esteem  gi'eat  rudeness,  and  the  effect  of  the 
want  of  instruction  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  manners.  '  We  have^  say 
they,  *  as  much  curiosity  as  you,  and  when  you  come  into  our  toums,  we  wish  for 
opportunities  of  looking  at  you ;  but  for  this  purpose  we  hide  ourselves  behind 
oushies  where  you  care  to  pass,  and  never  intrude  ourtdves  into  your  company  J  " 

Rules  of  Conversation, — "The  business  of  the  women  is  to  take  exact  notice 
of  what  passes,  imprint  it  in  their  memories,  (for  they  have  no  writing,)  and 
rx)mmunicate  it  to  their  children.  They  are  the  records  of  the  council,  and 
they  preserve  tradition  of  the  stipulations  in  treaties  a  hundred  years  back, 
which,  when  we  compare  with  our  writings,  we  always  find  exact.  He  that 
would  speak  rises.  The  rest  observe  a  profound  silence.  When  he  has 
finished,  and  sits  down,  they  leave  him  five  or  six  minutes  to  recollect,  that,  if 
he  has  omitted  any  thin^  he  intended  to  say,  or  has  any  thing  to  arid,  he  may 
rite  again,  and  deliver  it.  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  common  conversa- 
tion, is  reckoned  highly  indecent.  How  different  this  is  from  the  conduct  of 
a  |K>lite  British  House  of  Commons,  where  scarce  a  day  passes  without  some 
confusion,  that  makes  the  speaker  hoarse  in  calling  to  order;  and  how  difierent 
from  the  mode  of  conversation  in  many  polite  companies  of  Europe,  where, 
if  you  do  not  deliver  your  sentence  with  great  rapidity,  you  are  cut  off  in  the 
middle  of  it  by  the  impatient  loquacity  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  never 
suffered  to  finish  it  I  ^ — Instead  of  being  better  smce  the  days  of  IVanklin,  we 
apprehend  it  has  grown  worse.  The  modest  and  unassuming  often  find  it 
exceeding  difficult  to  gam  a  hearing  at  all.  Ladies,  and  many  who  consider 
themselves  examples  of  good  manners,  transgress  to  an  insufferable  degree,  in 
breaking  in  upon  the  conversations  of  others.    Some  of  these,  like  a  ship 

*  The  story  of  the  beauUfii]  woman,  who  descended  lo  the  earth,  and  was  fed  by  tbr 
Indians,  Blaek-Hatok  is  made  to  tell,  in  his  life,  pa^e  78.  T(  is  the  same  oAen  told,  and 
alluded  to  by  Franklinf  in  the  text.  To  reward  the  Indians  for  thoir  kindness,  she  caused 
rnm  to  grow  where  her  right  band  touched  the  earth,  beans  where  the  left  rested,  and  tcoaee* 
where  she  was  seated 
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drhren  by  a  north-wester,  bearing  down  the  small  craft  in  her  course,  coine 
upon  us  by  surprise,  and  if  we  attempt  to  proceed  by  raising  our  voices  a 
little,  we  ore  sure  to  be  drowned  by  a  much  greater  elevation  on  their  part. 
It  is  a  want  of  good  breeding,  which,  it  is  hop»d,  every  young  person  whose 
eye  this  may  meet,  will  not  be  guilty  of  through  life.  There  is  great  oppor- 
tunity for  many  of  mature  years  to  profit  by  it. 

Lost  ConfideTice. — An  Indian  runner,  arriving  in  a  village  of  bis  countrymen* 
requested  the  immediate  attendance  of  its  inhabitants  in  council,  as  he  wanted 
their  answer  to  important  information.  The  people  accordingly  assembled, 
but  when  the  messenger  had  with  great  anxiety  delivered  his  message,  an(l 
waited  ibr  an  ^[hswer,  none  was  given,  and  he  soon  observed  that  he  was  like- 
Ijr  to  be  left  alone  in  his  place.  A  stranger  present  asked  a  principal  chief  the 
ideaniug  of  this  strange  proceeding,  Who  gave  this  answer,  '*  He  once  told 
nsalie/* 

Condc. — An  Indian  havuig  been  found  frozen  to  deatli,  an  inquest  of  his 
countrymen  was  convened  to  determine  by  what  means  he  came  to  such  a 
deatli  Their  verdict  was,  **  Death  from  the  freezing  of  a  great  quantity  of 
water  inside  of  him,  which  they  were  of  «>pinion  he  had  drunken  for  rum." 

^  serious  Questioru — About  1794,  an  officer  presented  a  western  chief  with 
a  medal,  on-  one  side  of  which  President  Washinglon  was  ropresented  as  armed 
with  a  sword,  and  on  the  other  an  Indian  was  seen  in  the  act  of  burying  tlie 
hatchet  The  chief  at  once  saw  the  wrong  done  his  countrymen,  and  very 
wisely  asked,  "  JVhy  does  not  the  President  bury  his  stonrd  too  ?  "  • 

Sdf-esUem, — A  white  man,  meeting  an  Indian,  accosted  him  as  brother.  The 
red  man,  with  a  great  expression  of  meaning  in  his  countenance,  inauired 
how  they  came  to  be  brothers ;  the  white  man  replied,  O,  by  way  of  Adam,  I 
suppose.  The  Indian  added,  *♦  Me  thank  him  Great  Spirit  we  no  nearer  brothers  J* 

A  Preadiar  taken  at  his  Word, — ^A  certain  clergyman  had  for  his  text  on  a 
time,  **'  Vnw  and  jhpj  unto  the  Lord  thy  vows.'"  An  Indian  happened  to  be 
present,  who  stepped  up  to  the  priest  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  and  said  to 
biiri,  ^Now  me  vow  me  go  home  with  you,  Mr.  Minister."  The  priest,  having 
DO  language  of  evasion  at  command,  said,  ^  You  must  go  then."  W  hen  he  had 
arrived  at  the  home  of  the  minister,  the  Indian  vowed  again,  saying,  ^Now 
me  vow  me  have  supper."  When  this  was  finished  he  said,  ^  Me  vow  me  stay 
ail  night."  The  priest,  by  this  time,  thinking  himself  sufficiently  taxed,  re- 
plied, ^It  may  be  so,  but  I  vow  you  shall  go  in  the  morning."  The  Indian, 
judging  Grom  the  tone  of  his  host,  that  more  vows  would  be  useless,  departed 
10  the  morning  sans  cirimonie, 

A  ease  of  signal  Barbarity, — It  is  related  by  Black  Hawk,  in  his  life,  that 
Bome  time  before  the  war  of  1812,  one  of  the  Indians  had  killed  a  French- 
man at  Prairie  des  Chiens.  ^  The  British  soon  after  took  him  prisoner,  and 
aid  they  would  shoot  him  next  day !  His  family  were  encumped  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin.  He  beg<red  permission  to  go  and 
iee  them  that  night,  as  he  was  to  die  the  next  day!  They  permitted  him  to  go 
after  promising  to  return  the  next  morning  hy  sunrise.  He  visited  his  family, 
which  "xinsisted  of  a  wife  and  six  children.  I  caniiot  describe  their  meeting 
and  parting,  to  be  understood  by  the  whites  ;  as  it  appears  tliat  their  feelings 
are  acted  upon  by  certain  rules  laid  down  by  xUe'ir  preachers ! — whilst  ours  are 
governed  only  by  the  monitor  within  us.  lie  |>arted  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
»lren,  hurried  through  the  prairie  to  the  foi%  uiid  arrived  in  time!  The  sol- 
diers were  ready,  and  immediately  tnarcJud  out  and  shot  him  down  I!  " — If  this 
were  not  cold-l)looded,  deliberau^-inurder,  on  tlie  [)art  oi'  the  whites,  I  have 
uo  conception  of  what  constitutes  that  crime.  What  were  tlie  circumstances 
>f  the  murder  we  are  not  informed ;  but  whatever  they  may  have  been,  they 
canuot  excuse  a  still  greater  barlmrity.  1  would  not  by  any  means  be  under- 
wood to  advocate  tlie  cause  of  a  murderer;  but  I  will  ask,  whether  crime  if 
to  be  preventeil  by  crime :  murder  for  murder  is  only  a  brutal  retaliation,  e» 
cept  where  the  safety  of  a  community  requires  the  sacrifice. 

"~  •  El  ot's  Works  178. 
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Moumxtxg  much  in  a  shoH  TSme. — ^  A  youDg  widow,  whose  husband  had 
been  d(^d  about  eight  days,  was  hastening  to  finish  her  grief,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  marri^  to  a  young  warrior:  she  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
grieve  mu(^h  in  a  short  time ;  to  this  end  she  tore  her  hair,  drank  spurits,  and 
k»eat  her  bi-east,  to  make  the  tears  flow  abundantly,  by  which  means,  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day,  she  was  ready  again  to  marry,  having  grieved  suf- 
ficiendy."  • 

Hoto  to  evcuU  a  hard  Question, — *^  When  Mr.  CM  went  over  the  Alleganies, 
in  Feb.  1751,  on  a  tour  of  discovery  for  the  Ohio  Company,  *an  Indian,  who 
spoke  good  English,  came  to  him,  and  said  that  their  great  man,  the  Btaverji  and 
Captain  Oppamyluah,  (two  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,)  desired  to  know  where 
the  Indians*  land  lay ;  for  the  French  claimed  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  the  English  on  the  btlier.'  This  question  Mr.  Gist  foimd  it 
hard  to  answer,  and  he  evaded  it  by  saying,  that  the  Indians  and  white  men 
were  all  subjects  to  the  same  king,  and  all  had  an  equal  privilege  of  taking 
up  and  possessing  the  loud  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  king.'*t 

Credulity  Us  own  Punishment. — ^The  traveller  Wcmsey^  according  to  his  own 
account,  would  not  enter  into  conversation  with  an  eminent  chie^ because  he 
had  heard  that  it  hod  been  said  of  him,  that  he  had,  in  his  time,  *<shed  blood 
enough  to  swim  in."  lie  had  a  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  character,  but  his  creduViiy  debarred  him  effectually  from  the  gratifi- 
cation. The  chief  was  a  Creek,  named  Flamingo,  who,  in  company  with 
another  called  Double-head,  visited  Philadelphia  as  ambassadors,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1794.  Few  travellers  discover  such  scrupulousness,  especially  those 
who  come  to  America.  That  Flamingo  was  more  bloody  than  other  Indian 
warrioi-8,  is  in  no  wise  probable ;  but  a  mere  report  of  his  being  a  great  shed- 
der  of  blood  kept  Mr.  fVansey  fi-om  saying  any  more  about  him. 

Just  Indignation, — Hatcat,  a  powerful  chief  of  Hispaniolay  having  fled 
from  thence  to  avoid  slavery  or  death  when  that  island  was  ravaged  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  taken  in  1511,  when  they  con(]uered  Cuba,  and  burnt  at  the 
ebiko.  A  tier  being  bound  to  the  stake,  a  Franciscan  fiiar  labored  to  convert 
him  to  the  Catholic  faith,  by  promises  of  immediate  and  eternal  bliss  in  the 
world  to  come  if  he  would  believe ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not,  eternal  tor- 
ments were  his  only  portion.  The  cazique,  with  seeming  composure,  asked 
if  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  those  regions  of  bliss.  On  bemg  answered 
that  tliere  were,  he  replied,  **  Tlttn  I  wUl  not  go  to  a  place  when  I  nuof  meet 
vnih  one  of  that  accur.'ted  raceJ* 

Harmless  Deception, — In  a  time  of  Indian  troubles,  an  Indian  visited  the 
house  of  Governor  Jenks,  of  Rhode  Island,  when  the  governor  took  occasion 
to  request  him,  that,  if  any  strange  Indian  should  come  to  his  wigwam,  to  let 
him  know  it,  which  the  Indian  promised  to  do;  but  to  secure  his  fidelity,  the 
governor  told  him  that  when  he  should  give  him  such  information,  he  would 
give  him  a  mug  of  flip.  Some  lime  afler  the  Indian  came  again :  "Well,  Mr. 
Gubenor,  strange  Indian  come  my  house  last  night! "  "  Ah,'*^says  the  govern- 
or, »*  and  what  did  he  say  ?"  "He  no  speak,"  replied  the  Indian.  •*  Wliat,  no 
speak  at  all  ?  •*  added  the  governor.  "  No,  he  no  speak  at  all.**  "That  certainly 
looks  suspicious,**  said  his  excellency,  and  inquired  if  he  were  still  there,  and 
being  told  that  he  was,  ordered  the  promised  mug  of  flip.  When  this  was 
disposed  of,  and  the  Indian  was  about  to  depart,  he  mildly  said,  "Mr.  Gube- 
nor,  my  squaw  have  child  last  night; "and  thus  the  governor's  alarm  was 
suddenly  changed  into  disappointment,  and  the  strange  Indian  into  a  new- 
bom  pappoose. 

Maiimoth  Bones, — ^The  followmg  very  interesting  tradition  concerning 
tliese  bones,  among  the  Indians,  will  always  be  read  with  interest  The  ani- 
mal to  which  they  oikce  belonged,  they  called  the  B^  Buffalo ;  and  on  the 

*  Accouiil  of  Ihe  U^Hed  StaU;s  by  Mr.  Isaac  Holmes,  36. 

t  Probably  the  same  «c  have  noticed   in  Book  V.  as  King  Beaver 

\  Sparkt's  Wasbmgtoi^  ii,  16. 
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euiy  maps  of  the  country  of  the  Ohio,  we  see  marked,  "  Elepnants'  bones  said 
to  [ie  found  here."  They  were,  for  some  time,  by  many  supjiosed  to  have  been 
tJie  bones  of  that  animal ;  but  they  are  pretty  generally  now  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  species  of  animal  long  since  extinct  They  have  been  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  but  in  the  greatest  abundance  about  the  salt 
ficks  or  sprinm  in  Kenmcky  and  Ohio.  There  has  never  been  an  entire 
skeleton  found,  although  the  one  in  Peale's  museum,  in  Philadelphia,  was  so 
near  perfect,  that,  by  n  little  ingenuity  in  supplying  its  defects  with  wood- 
work, it  passes  extremely  well  for  such. 

The  tradition  of  the  Indians  concerning  this  animal  is,  that  he  was  carniv- 
orous, and  existed,  as  late  as  1780,  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  Some 
Delawares^  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  visited  tlie  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia on  business,  which  having  been  finished,  some  questions  were  put  to 
mem  concerning  tlieir  country,  and  especially  what  they  knew  or  had  heard 
respecting  the  animals  whose  bones  had  been  found  al>out  the  salt  licks  on 
the  Ohio  River.  **  The  chief  speaker,"  continues  our  author,  Mr,  Jeffersorij 
"immediately  put  himself  into  an  attitude  of  oratory,  and,  with  a  pomp  suited 
to  what  he  conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject,"  began  and  repeated  as 
fbllows : — *^  In  ancient  Hmes,  a  herd  of  these  tremendotia  animcds  came  to  the 
Big-bone  lAckSy  and  began  an  universal  destruction  of  the  6ear,  rfeer,  dks^  buffa- 
loes, and  other  amnudSy  which  had  been  createdjfor  the  use  of  the  Indians  :  the 
great  man  above,  looldng  down  and  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  his 
ii^mng,  descended  to  the  earth,  and  seated  himself  on  a  neighboring  mountain, 
on  a  rock  of  which  his  seat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  ftHl  to  be  seen,  and  hurled 
his  boUs  eunong  them  tiU  the  whole  toere  slaughtered,  except  the  b^  buU,  who, 
presenting  his  forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell ;  bvJt  missing  one 
at  lenM,  it  ivounded  him  in  the  side ;  whereon,  springing  round,  he  bounded  over 
the  Ohio,  over  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and,  finally,  over  the  great  lakes,  where  he 
is  living  at  this  dayJ^ 

Such,  say  the  Indians,  is  the  account  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors,  and  they  could  furnish  no  other  information. 

MarraHoe  of  the  Captivity  and  bold  Exploit  of  Hannah  Duston, — ^The  rela- 
tion of  this  anair  forms  the  XXV.  article  m  the  Decennium  Luctuosuin  of  the 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
written  articles  of  all  we  have  read  from  his  pen.  At  its  head  is  this  signifi- 
cant sentence — Dux  Fasmina  Facti. 

On  the  15  March,  1697,  a  band  of  about  20  Indians  came  unexpectedly 
upon  Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts ;  and,  as  their  numbers  were  small,  they 
made  their  attack  with  the  swiflness  of  the  whirlwind,  and  as  suddenly  disap- 
peared. The  war,  of  which  this  irruption  was  a  part,  had  continued  nearly 
ten  years,  and  soon  afterwards  it  came  to  a  close.  The  house  which  tliis 
puty  of  Indians  had  singled  out  as  their  object  of  attack,  belonged  to  one  Mr. 
Thomas  *  Duston  or  Dunstan,  f  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  (  Mr.  Duston  was 
at  work,  at  some  distance  from  his  bouse,  at  the  time,  and  whetlier  he  was 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  family  by  the  shouts  of  the  Indians,  or  other 
cause,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he  seems  to  have  arrived  there  time  enough 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  children ;  but  his  wife,  who,  but  about  a  week  before,  had  been 
confined  by  a  child,  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed,  to  the  distraction  of  her 
agnized  husband.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  Mr.  Duston  bad  only  time  to 
Itrect  his  children's  flight,  (seven  in  number,)  the  extremes  of  whose  ages  were 
two  and  seventeen,  and  the  Indians  were  upon  them.  With  his  gim,  the 
distressed  father  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
children,  whom  he  overtook  but  about  40  rods  from  the  house  His  firHt 
intention  was  to  take  up  one,  if  possible,  and  escape  with  it.  He  had  no 
sooner  overtaken  them,  than  this  resolution  was  destroved ;  for  to  rescue  either 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  was  worse  than  death  itself  to  him.  He  therefors 
faced  about  and  met  the  enemy,  who  had  closely  pursued  him ;  each  firec 

*  Mr.  MtfHok's  Hut  Haverhill,  86.  t  Hutchinson, 

I  Eight  houses  were  destroyed  at  this  time,  S7  persons  killed,  and  IS  carried  away  ctfptive 
b  Mr.  B.  L  Myrick's  History  of  Haverhill  are  tne  names  of  the  slain  &,c 
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Upon  the  other,  and  it  is  ahnost  a  miracle  that  none  of  the  little  retreating 
party  were  hurt  The  Indians  did  not  pursue  long,  from  fear  of  raJong  the 
neighboring  English  before  they  could  complete  their  object,  and  hence  thi) 
part  of  the  famuy  escaped  to  a  place  of  safety. 

We  are  now  to  enter  fully  mto  the  relation  of  this  very  tragedy.  There 
was  living  in  the  house  of  Nur.  DusUmy  as  nurse,  Mrs.  Mary  JVc^*  a  widow, 
whose  heroic  conduct  in  sharing  the  fate  of  her  mistress,  when  escape  was 
in  hei  power,  will  always  be  viewed  with  admiration.  The  Indians  were 
now  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  house,  and  having  driven  the 
sick  woman  from  her  bed,  compelled  her  to  sit  quietly  in  the  comer  of  the 
fire-place,  while  they  completed  the  pillage  of  the  house.  This  business 
being  finished,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  Mrs.  DusUm,  who  before  considered 
herself  unable  to  walk,  was,  at  the  approach  of  night,  obliged  to  march 
into  the  wilderness,  and  take  her  bed  upon  the  cold  ground.  Mrs.  JV^  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  with  the  in&nt  child,  but  was  intercepted,  the  child 
taken  from  her,  and  its  brains  beat  out  against  a  neigh  borinff  apple-tree,  while 
its  nurse  was  compelled  to  accompany  her  new  and  frightful  masters  also 
The  captives  amounted  in  all  to  13,  some  of  whom,  as  they  became  unable  to 
travel,  were  murdered,  and  left  exposed  upon  the  way.    Although  it  was  near 


long 

few  days  ensuing."! 

Afler  joumeyi^  awhile,  according  to  their  custom,  the  Indians  divided  their 
prisoners.  Mrs.  DusUm^  Mrs.  JVe^  and  a  boy  named  Samuel  Leonardson,  |  who 
nad  been  captivated  at  Worcester,  about  18  months  before,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
an  Indian  family,  consisting  of  twelve  persons, — two  men,  three  women,  and 
■even  children.  These,  so  far  as  our  accounts  go,  were  very  kind  to  their 
prisoners,  but  told  them  there  was  one  ceremony  which  they  could  not  avoid, 
and  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  when  thev  should  arrive  at  their  place 
of  destination,  which  was  to  run  the  gantlet  The  place  where  this  was  to  be 
performed,  was  at  an  Indian  village,  250  miles  from  HaverhiU,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  the  Indians.  In  their  meandering  course,  they  at  length 
arrived  at  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Contookook  River,  about  six  miles  above 
Concord,  in  New  Hampshire.  Here  one  of  the  Indian  men  resided.  It  had 
been  determined  by  the  captives,  before  theu*  arrival,  that  an  efibit 
should  be  made  to  nee  themselves  from  their  wretched  captivity ;  and  not 
only  to  gain  their  liberty,  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  something  by  way  Oi 
remuneration  from  those  who  held  them  in  bondage.  The  heroine,  JhuUm 
had  resolved,  upon  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  any  chance  of  success,  to 
kill  her  captors  and  scalp  them,  and  to  return  home  with  such  trophies  as 
would  clearly  establish  her  reputation  for  heroism,  as  well  as  insure  her  a 
bounty  from  the  public.  She  therefore  communicated  her  design  to  Mrs. 
'Ntff  and  the  English  boy,  who,  it  would  seem,  readily  enough  agreed  to  it 
To  the  art  of  killing  and  scalping  she  was  a  stranger  ;  and,  that  there  should 
be  no  failure  in  the  business,  Mrs.  Duston  instructed  the  boy,  who,  from  his 
long  residence  with  them,  had  become  as  one  of  the  Indians,  to  inquire  of  one 
of  Uie  men  how  it  was  done.  He  did  so,  and  the  Indian  showed  him,  vrith- 
out  miSiTusting  the  origin  of  the  inquiry.  It  was  now  March  the  31,  and  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  following  this  bloody  tragedy  was  acted.  When  the 
Indians  were  in  the  most  sound  sleep,  these  three  captives  arose,  and  softly 
arminff  themselves  with  the  tomahawks  of  their  masters,  allotted  the  number 
each  iwould  kill ;  and  so  truly  did  they  direct  their  blows,  that  but  one  escaped 
that  they  designed  to  kill.  This  was  a  woman,  whom  they  badly  wounded, 
and  one  boy,  for  some  reason  thev  did  not  wish  to  harm,  and  accordingly  he 
was  allowed  to  escape  unhurt  Mrs.  DusUm  killed  her  master,  and  Leonard- 
ton  killed  the  man  who  had  so  freely  told  him,  but  one  day  before,  where  to 
deal  a  deadly  blow,  and  how  to  take  ofiTa  scalp. 

*  Sbe  was  a  daughter  of  Otorge  CorHst,  and  married  William  Neff,  who  went  afler  the 
amiT.  and  died  at  Pemmaquid,  Feb.  1688.    Myriek,  Hist.  Havl.  87. 
t  Their  course  was  probably  very  indirect,  to  ehiH*  musoit  |  Hist.  HavwUL  81 
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All  WHS  over  before  the  da>vn  of  day,  and  all  things  were  goi  r(  n.'ly  for 
^ving  tbw  yiar«  of  blood.  All  the  boats  but  one  were  scuttled,  to  ni"ev<;iif 
♦«ing  punmed,  and,  with  what  provisions  and  arms  the  Indian  camp  wfbrded, 
»hey  embarked  on  board  the  other,  and  slowly  and  silently  took  the  course  of 
:iie  Menmiack  River  for  their  homes,  where  they  all  soon  ailer  arrived  with- 
out accident. 

The  whole  country  was  astonished  at  the  relation  of  the  affair,  the  truth  of 
Arhich  was  never  for  a  moncient  doubted.  The  ten  scalps,  and  the  arms  of  the 
uidians,  were  evidences  not  to  be  questioned  ;  and  tne  general  court  gave 
iiem  fifty  pounds  as  a  reward,  and  numerous  other  gratuities  were  showered 
jpon  them.  Colonel  JS/icholson,  governor  of  Maryland,  hearing  of  the  transac- 
ion,  sent  them  a  generous  present  also. 

Eight  other  houses  were  attacked  besides  Ihuion%  the  owners  of  which, 
/ays  the  historian  of  that  toWn,  Mr.  Myncky  in  every  case,  were  slain  while 
defending  them,  and  the  blood  of  each  stained  his  own  door-sill. 

JVarrathe  of  the  Destruction  of  Schenectady,* — ^This  was  an  event  of  great 
distress  to  the  whole  country,  at  the  time  it  lia|)pened.  and  we  are  able  to  give 
some  new  &cts  in  relation  to  it  from  a  manuscript,  which,  we  believe,  has 
aever  before  been  published.  These  facts  are  contained  in  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor BradstreeLy  of  Massachusetts,  to  Grovernor  Hinckley^  of  Plimouth,  dated 
about  a  month  afler  the  affair.  They  are  as  follow : — **  Tho'  you  cannot  but 
have  heard  of  the  horrid  massacre  committed  by  the  French  and  Indians  at 
Senectada,  a  fortified  and  well  compacted  town  20  miles  above  Albany  f  which 
we  had  an  account  of  by  an  express,)  yet  we  think  we  have  not  discnarged 
our  duty  till  you  hear  of  it  from  us.  Twas  upon  the  Eighth  of  Febrvury 
[1689-4)0]  at  midnight  when  those  poor  secure  wretches  were  surprised  by 
tiie  entrniy.  Their  gates  were  open,  no  watch  kept,  and  hardiv  any  order 
observed  in  givhig  and  obeying  commands.  Sixty  of  them  were  butchered  in 
the  place ;  of  whom  Lieut  Talmage  and  foiu*  more  were  of  Capt  BuWs  com- 
pany, besides  five  of  said  company  carried  captive.  By  this  action  the  French 
nave  given  us  to  understand  what  we  may  expect  from  them  as  to  the  iron- 
tier  towns  and  seaports  of  New  England.  We  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
what  number  of  convenient  Havens  you  have  in  your  colony,  besides  tliose  of 
Plimouth  and  Bristol  We  hope  your  prudence  and  vigilance  will  lead  you 
to  take  such  measures  as  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy  at  either  of 
those  or  any  such  like  place.**  f 

We  now  proceed  to  give  such  other  facts  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
numerous  pnnted  accounts.  It  appears  tliat  the  j^overnment  of  Canada  had 
planned  several  expeditions,  previous  to  the  setting  out  of  this,  against  various 
important  points  of  the  English  frontier, — as  much  to  gain  the  warriors  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  their  interest,  as  to  distress  the  English.  Grovemor  De  J^on- 
viUe  hiul  sent  over  several  chief  sachems  of  the  Iroquois  to  France,  where, 
as  usual  upon  such  embassies,  great  pains  were  taken  to  cause  them  to  enter- 
tain  the  highest  opinions  of  the  glory  and  greatness  uf  the  French  nation. 
Among  tliem  was  Tateerakei^  a  renowned  warrior,  and  two  others.  It  appears 
that,  during  their  absence  in  France,  the  ^eat  war  between  their  coun^men 
and  the  French  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Montreal,  and  otlier  places,  as 
will  be  seen  detailed  in  our  Fiflh  Book.  Hence,  when  Count  Ihmtenac 
arrived  in  Canada,  in  the  full  of  1689,  instead  of  findiiig  the  Iroquois  ready  to 
join  him  an<l  his  forces  which  he  had  brought  from  France  for  the  conquest 
of  New  York,  lie  found  himself  obliged  to  set  about  a  reconciliation  of  them. 
He  therefore  wisely  des{)atched  Taweraket,  and  the  two  others,  upon  that 
di^gn.  The  Five  Nations,  on  being  called  upon  by  these  chiefs,  would  take 
nr  step  without  first  notifying  the  English  at  Albany  that  a  council  was  to  bo 
called.  The  blows  which  had  been  so  lately  given  the  French  of  Canada, 
had  lulled  the  English  into  a  fatal  security,  and  they  lei  this  council  pass  with 
too  little  attention  to  its  proceedings.    On  the  other  hand,  the  French  wenr 

*  This  was  ihe  German  name  o(  a.pine  barren,  such  as  slreich«!S  ilsot:' between  Albaoy  nud 
Schenectady,  over  'vhich  is  now  a  rail-road, 
f  Franeh  sbipi,  v  Uh  land  forces  and  muoilioiis,  had,  but  a  short  tin>««  hfi(br«,  h»ver»d  t 
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ftill^r  and  ably  represented ;  and  the  result  was,  the  existing  breach  was  set  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  closed  up.  This  great  council  was  begun  22  January,  161K) 
and  consisted  of  etglity  sachems.  It  was  opened  by  SadekanaghtU^^  a  great 
Oneida  chief; 

Meanwhile,  to  give  employment  to  the  Indians  who  yet  reniained  their 
friends,  the  expedition  was  begun  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Schenec- 
tady. Chief  Justice  SjnHh\  wrote  his  account  of  that  ai&ir  from  a  manuscript 
letter  leil  by  Colonel  Schuyler^  at  that  time  mayor  of  Albany ;  and  it  is  the 
moHt  particular  of  any  account  yet  published.  It  is  as  follows,  and  bears  date 
15  Febniary,  1689:— 

Aflor  two-and- twenty  days'  march,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  Schenectady, 
Pobniary  8.  There  were  about  200  French,  and  perhaps  50  Caughnewaga 
Mohawks,  and  they  at  first  intended  to  have  surprised  Albany;  but  their 
march  had  been  so  long  and  tedious,  occasioned  by  the  deepness  of  the  snow 
and  coldness  of  the  weather,  that,  instead  of  attempting  auv  thing  offensive, 
they  had  nearly  decided  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  first  English  they 
should  meet,  such  was  their  distressed  situation,  in  a  camp  of  snow,  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  devoted  setdement  The  Indians,  however,  saved  them  from 
the  disgrace.  They  had  sent  out  a  small  scout  fh>m  their  party,  who  entered 
Schenectady  without  even  exciting  suspicion  of  their  errand.  When  they  had 
fltiiid  as  long  as  tlie  nature  of  their  business  required,  they  withdrew  to  their 
fellows. 

Seeing  that  Schenectady  offered  such  an  easy  prey,  it  put  new  courage  into 
the  French,  and  they  came  upon  it  as  alwve  related.  The  bloody  tragedy 
commenced  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  on  Saturday  night;  and,  that  every 
house  might  be  surprised  at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  enemy  divided  them- 
^Ives  into  parties  or  six  or  seven  men  each.  Although  the  town  was  impaled, 
no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  close  the  gates,  even  at  night,  presuming  the 
severity  of  the  season  was  a  sufficient  security  ;  hence  the  first  news  of  the 
a])proach  of  the  enemy  was  at  every  door  of  every  house,  which  doors  were 
broken  as  soon  as  the  profound  slumbers  of  those  they  were  intended  to  guard 
The  same  inhuman  barbarities  now  followed,  that  were  afterwards  perpetnite<l 
upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Montreal.t  "No  tongue,"  said  Colonel 
AkuyltTf  "  can  express  the  cruelties  that  were  committed."  Sixty-threo 
houses,  and  the  church,  §  were  immediately  in  a  blaze.  Enctente  women, 
in  their  expiring  a^nies,  saw  their  infants  cast  into  the  flames,  being  first 
delivered  by  the  knife  of  the  midnight  assassin !  Sixty-three  ||  persons  were 
jiut  to  death,  and  twenty-seven  were  carried  into  captivity. 

A  few  persons  fled  towards  Albany,  with  no  other  covering  but  their  night- 
clothes  ;  tne  horror  of  whose  condition  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  great  fall 
of  snow ;  25  of  whom  lost  their  limbs  from  the  severity  of  the  frost  With 
these  poor  fuptives  came  the  intelligence  to  Albany,  and  that  place  was  in 
dismal  confusion,  having,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  supposed  the  enemy 
to  have  been  seven  times  more  numerous  than  they  really  were.  About  noon, 
the  next  day,  the  enemy  set  off  from  Schenectady,  taking  all  the  plunder  they 
could  carry  with  them,  among  which  were  forty  of  the  best  horses.  The  rest, 
with  all  the  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  lay  slaughtered  in  the  streets. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  Schenectady,  at  this  time,  was  Captain 
Alexander  GUn.  IT  He  lived  on  the  opp*  ite  side  of  the  river,  and  was  sufiered 
to  escape,  because  he  had  dehvered  ir  ny  French  prisoners  from  torture  and 
slavery,  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians  in  the  former  wars.  They  had 
passed  his  house  in  the  night,  a*^*^  during  the  massacre,  he  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  in  the  morning  ne  w  ..lund  readv  to  defend  liimself.  Before 
leaving  the  village,  a  French  offi  er  auramoned  him  to  a  council,  upon  the 
shore  of  tlie  river,  with  the  tcndc!-  of  personal  safety.  He  at  h'ngth  adventured 
down,  and  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  captured  friends  and 
relatives  delivered  to  him  ;  and  the  enemy  departed,  keeping  good  then 
promise  that  no  injury  ;>hould  be  done  him.  | 

*  Sadageenagldie  io  Pownai  ou  ik:  Colonies^  I.  398.  t  HiiU  N.  York 

I  See  &)ok  v.  $  Spafford,  |  CoUm.  \\h 

II  Charlevmx  calls  him  The  8iew  Coudre. 
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The  great  Mohawk  castle  was  about  17  miles  from  Schenectady,  and  tiiey 
did  not  hear  of  the  massacre  until  two  days  afler,  owing  to  the  state  of 
travelling.  On  receiving  the  news,  they  immediately  joined  a  party  of  men 
from  Albany,  and  pursu^  the  enemy.  After  a  tedious  pursuit,  they  fell  uiion 
their  rear,  killed  and  took  25  of  them,  and  did  them  some  other  damage,  sev- 
eral chief  sachems  soon  assembled  at  Albany,  to  condole  witli  the  people,  and 
animate  them  against  leavinff  the  place,  which,  it  seems,  they  were  about  to 
da  F^m  a  speech  of  one  of  the  chiefs  on  tliis  occasion,  the  following  extract 
is  preserved : — 

**  Brethren,  we  do  not  think  that  what  tlie  French  have  done  can  be  called 
a  victory ;  it  is  only  a  further  proof  of  their  cruel  deceit.  The  governor  of 
Canada  sent  to  Ouondago,  and  talks  to  us  of  neace  with  our  whole  house ;  but 
war  was  in  his  heart,  as  you  now  see  by  wonil  experience.  He  did  the  same 
formerly  at  Cadaracqui,*  and  in  the  Senecas'  country.  This  is  the  thin!  time 
he  has  acted  so  deceitfully.  He  has  broken  open  our  house  at  both  ends ; 
fbnuerly  in  he  Senecas'  country,  and  now  here.  We  hope  to  be  revenged 
on  them." 

Accordingly,  when  messengers  came  to  renew  and  conclude  the  treaty 
which  had  been  begun  by  Tawerakdy  before  mentioned,  thoy  were  seized  and 
banded  over  to  the  English.  They  also  kept  out  scouts,  and  harassed  the 
French  in  every  direction. 

We  vnll  now  proceed  to  draw  from  CharUvois^  accoimt  of  this  afiair,  which 
is  very  minute,  as  it  respects  the  operations  of  the  French  and  Indians.  Not- 
withstanding its  great  importance  m  a  correct  history  of  the  sacking  of  Sche- 
nectady, none  of  our  historians  seem  to  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of 
laying  it  before  their  readers. 

Governor  Fnndefuic^  having  determined  upon  an  expedition,  gave  notice  to 
M.dtla  Durardayty  who  then  commanded  at  Michilimakinak,  that  he  might 
assure  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  see  a  great 
eliange  in  affairs  for  the  better.  He  prepared  at  the  same  time  a  hurge  convoy 
to  reinforce  that  post,  and  he  took  measures  also  to  raise  three  war  parties, 
who  should  enter  tnr  three  diffei-ent  routes  the  country  of  the  English.  The 
first  assembled  at  Montreal,  and  consisted  of  about  110  men,  French  and 
Indians,  and  was  put  under  the  command  of  MM,  (PJHUebout  de  MomAdy  and 
k  Maine  de  SL  Hdene^  two  lieutenants,  imder  whom  MM.  de  RtptnHgny^ 
fPBteroUiej  de  Bonrepos,  de  la  Brosse,  and  de  MoifTioMi,  requested  permis- 
sion to  serve  as  volunteers. 

Thb  party  marched  out  before  they  had  determined  against  what  part  of 
the  English  frontier  they  would  carry  their  arms,  though  some  part  of  New 
York  was  understood.  Count  FYorUenac  had  leA  that  to  the  two  commanders. 
Alter  they  had  marched  five  or  six  days,  they  called  a  council  to  determine 
upon  what  place  they  would  attempt  In  this  council,  it  was  debated,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  that  Albany  would  be  the  smallest  place  thev  ought  to 
undertake ;  but  the  Indians  would  not  agree  to  it  They  contended  that,  vnth 
their  small  force,  an  attack  upon  Albany  would  be  attended  with  extreme 
hazard.  The  French  being  strenuous,  the  debate  grew  warm,  and  an  Indian 
chief  asked  them  "  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  so  much  courage.**  To 
this  severe  rebuke  it  was  answered,  that,  if  by  some  past  actions  they  had 
discovered  cowardice,  they  should  s^  that  now  they  would  retrieve  their 
character ;  they  would  take  Albany  or  ^  in  the  attempt  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, would  not  consent,  and  the  counciTuroke  up  without  agreeing  upon  any 
thing  but  to  proceed  on.  •*«•'" 

They  contmued  their  march  until  th^  <^^e  to  a  place  where  their  path 
divided  into  two ;  one  of  which  led  to  Albatl^',  and  the  other  to  Schenectady : 
here  Manlet  gave  up  his  design  upon  Albany^^md  they  marched  on  harmoni- 
ously for  the  fonner  village.  The  weather  \i^  very  severe,  and  for  the  nine 
followinff  davs  the  little  army  suffered  incredible  hardships.  The  men  were 
often  obliged  to  wade  through  water  up  to  their  kn^es,  breaking  its  loe  •! 
every  step.  -— 

•  See  Book  V. 
fi  D 
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At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  beginning  of  February,  they  arrived  withiii 
two  leagues  of  Schenectady.  Here  they  halted,  and  the  Great  •^gnier,  chief 
of  the  Iroquois  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis,  made  a  8j>eech  to  tlieni.  lie  exhorted 
every  one  to  forget  the  hardships  ilrey  had  endured,  in  the  hope  of  avenguig 
the  wrongs  they  had  for  a  long  time  suflered  from  the  perfidious  End^isl^ 
who  were  the  autliors  of  tliem;  and  in  the  clt>se  added,  that  they  could  not 
doubt  of  the  assistance  of  Heaven  against  the  enemies  of  GJod,  in  a  cauae 
so  just. 

Hardly  had  they  taken  up  their  line  of  march,  when  they  met  40  Indian 
women,  who  gave  them  all  the  necessary  information  for  approaching  the 
place  in  safety.  A  Canadian,  named  Giguiere^  was  detached  immediately  with 
nine  Indians  upon  dis<*.overy,  who  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  officers.  He  reconnoitred  Schenectady  at  his  leisure,  and  then  rejoined 
bis  comrades. 

It  had  been  determined  by  the  party  to  put  off  the  attack  one  day  longer ; 
but  on  the  arrival  of  the  scout  under  Giguiere^  it  was  resolved  to  proceed 
without  delay. 

Schenectady  was  then  in  form  like  that  of  a  long  square,  and  entered  by 
two  gates,  one  at  each  end.  One  opened  towards  Albany,  the  other  upon  the 
great  road  leading  into  the  back  country,  and  which  was  now  possessed  by 
the  French  and  Indians.  Manid  and  SI.  Helene  charged  at  the  second 
gate,  which  the  Indian  women  before  mentioned  had  assured  them  was 
always  open,  and  they  found  it  so.  lyibervUU  and  Repentigni  passed  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  enter  by  the  other  cate,  but,  afler  losing  some  time  in  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  it,  were  obliged  to  return  and  enter  with  their  comrade& 

The  gate  was  not  only  open  but  unguarded,  and  tlie  whole  party  entered 
without  being  discovered.  Dividing  Uiemselves  into  several  parties,  they 
waylaid  every  portal,  and  then  the  war-whoop  was  raised.  Mantel  formed 
and  attacked  a  garrison,  where  the  only  resistance  of  any  account  was  made. 
The  gate  of  it  was  soon  forced,  and  all  of  the  English  fell  by  the  sword,  and 
the  garrison  was  burned.  Moniigni  was  wounded,  in  forcing  a  house,  in  his 
arm  and  body  by  two  blows  of  a  nalberd,  which  put  him  hors  du  combat ;  but 
SL  Helene  being  come  to  his  assistance,  the  house  was  taken,  and  the  wounds 
ofMontigni  revenged  by  the  death  of  all  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  it 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  massacre  and  pillage  in  every  place.  At 
the  end  of  about  two  hours,  the  chiefs,  believing  it  due  to  their  safety,  posted 
^KNiies  of  guards  at  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  the  rest  of  the 
flight  was  spent  in  refreshing  themselves. 

Mantet  had  given  orders  that  the  minister  of  the  place  should  be  spared, 
whom  he  had  intended  for  his  own  prisoner ;  but  he  was  found  among  the 
promiscuous  dead,  and  no  one  knew  when  he  was  killed,  and  all  his  papers 
^ere  burned. 

Afler  the  place  was  destroyed,  the  chiefs  ordered  all  the  casks  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  be  staved,  to  prevent  theur  men  from  getting  drunk.  They 
next  set  all  the  houses  on  fire,  excepting  that  of  a  widow,  into  which  Moniigni 
had  been  carried,  and  another  belonging  to  Major  Coudre :  they  were  in  num- 
ber alK)Ut  40,  all  well  built  and  furnished  ;  no  booty  hut  that  which  could  be 
easily  transported  was  saved.  The  lives  of  about  60  t>ersons  were  spared  • 
chiefly  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  onset, 
and  30  Indians  who  happened  to  be  then  in  tlie  place.  The  lives  of  the 
Indians  were  spared  that  they  might  carry  the  news  of  what  had  happened  to 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  were  requesti^d  to  inform,  that  it  was  not 
against  them  that  they  intended  any  harm,  but  to  the  English  only,  whom 
they  had  now  despoiled  of  property  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
|)Ounds. 

They  were  too  near  Albany  to  remain  lon^  among  the  ruins,  and  tliey 
decamped  about  noon.  The  plunder — Montif^ij  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  vMTvy — the  prisoners,  who  were  to  the  number  of  40 — and  the  want  of 
provisions,  with  which  they  had  in  their  hurry  neglected  to  provide  them- 
selves— retarded  much  then*  retreau  Many  would  have  even  died  of  famine, 
bad  thejr  not  had  50  horses,  of  which  there  remained  but  six  when  they 
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arrived  at  Montreal,  upon  the  27  March  foUowing.*  Their  wont  of  provisions 
obliged  them  to  separate,  and  in  an  attack  wbicli  was  made  upon  one  party, 
three  LuUans  and  six  Frenchmen  were  killed  or  taken  ;  an  attack,  which,  fur 
want  of  proper  caution,  cost  the  array  more  lives  than  the  capture  of  Sche- 
nectady ;  in  which  they  lost  but  two  men,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Indian. 

Murder  ^Miss  Jane  McCrta, — ^This  younff  lady  **  was  the  second  daughter 
of  James  McCreOy  minister  of  I^mington,  New  Jersey,  who  died  before  the 
revolution.  After  his  death,  she  reside<l  witli  bor  brother,  Colonel  John  McCrta 
of  Albany,  who  removed  in  1773  to  the  neighl)orbood  of  Fort  E<lward.  His 
house  was  in  what  is  now  Northumberland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson, 
three  miles  north  of  Fort  Miller  Falls.  In  July  or  August,  1777,  being  on  a  visit 
to  the  family  of  Mrs.  McJVeil,  near  Fort  Edward,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  she  was 
asked  to  remain  until  Monday.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Indians  came 
to  the  house,  she  concealed  herself  in  the  cellar;  but  they  dragged  her  out  by 
the  hain  and,  p!.--'-a:  her  on  a  horse,  proceeded  on  the  ro&J  towards  Sandy 
Hill,  liiey  soo  iih\  another  party  of  Indians,  returning  from  Argyle,  where 
.hey  had  killed  the  family  of  Mr.  Bains ;  these  Indians  disapproved  the  pur- 
jKwe  of  taking  the  captive*  to  the  British  camp,  and  one  of  them  stnirk  her 
with  a  tomahawk  and  tore  off  her  scalp.  This  b  the  account  given  by  her 
nephew.  The  accoimt  of  Mrs.  McJVInl  is,  that  her  lover,  anxious  for  her 
safety,  employed  two  Indians,  with  the  promise  of  a  barrel  of  rum,  to  bring 
her  to  him ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  dispute  for  the  right  of  conduct- 
ing her,  one  of  them  murdered  her.  Gen.  Gates^  m  his  letter  to  Gen.  Burgoyne 
of  2  September,  says,  *she  was  dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husband.' 

**  Her  brother,  on  hearing  of  her  fiite,  sent  his  family  the  next  day  to  Albany, 
and,  repairing  to  the  American  camp,  buried  his  sister,  with  one  Lieutenant 
Fan  Vechten,  three  miles  south  of  Fort  Edward.  She  was  23  years  old,  of  an 
amiable  and  virtuous  character,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  her  acquaintance. 
It  is  said,  and  was  l)elieved,  that  she  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  Captain 
David  Jones,  of  the  British  army,  a  loyalist,  who  survived  her  only  a  few 
years,  and  died,  as  was  supposed,  of  grief  for  her  loss.  Her  nephew,  Colonel 
James  MeCren,  lived  at  Saratoga,  in  1823."  f 

Under  the  name  of  Lucinda,  Barlow  has  dwelt  upon  this  murder  in  a  strain 
that  may  be  imitated,  but  not  surpassed.    We  select  from  him  as  follows : — 

"One  deed  shall  tell  whai  fame  rreat  Albion  drawt 
From  these  auxiliars  in  her  barB'rous  cause^ — 
Lucinda^s  fate.    The  tale,  ye  nations,  bear ; 
Eternal  agea,  trace  it  with  a  tear." 

The  poet  then  makes  Lucinda,  during  a  battle,  wander  from  her  home  to 
watch  her  lover,  whom  ha  calls  HearUy.  She  distinguishes  him  in  the  cx>n- 
flict,  and,  when  his  squadron  is  routed  by  the  Americans,  she  proceeds  to  the 
rontested  ^ipnound,  fancying  she  bad  seen  him  full  at  a  certain  point.    But 

"  He  hurries  to  his  tent  y—o\i,  raffe !  despair ! 

No  glimpse,  no  tidings,  of  the  frantic  fair; 

Save  that  some  carmen,  as  a-camp  they  drove. 

Had  seen  her  coursing  for  the  western  grove. 

Faint  with  fati^e,  and  choked  with  burning  thirst. 

Forth  from  his  friends,  with  t>ounding  leap,  be  burst, 

Vaults  o'er  the  palisade,  with  eyes  on  flame, 

And  fills  the  welkin  with  Lncinda's  name." 
"The  fair  one,  too,  of  every  aid  forloni, 

Had  raved  and  wandered,  till  officious  mom 

Awaked  the  Mohawks  from  ilieir  short  repose, 

To  glean  the  plunder  ere  their  comrades  rose. 

Two  Mohawks  met  the  maid historian,  hold !  "— 

"She  starts— with  eyes  upturned  and  fleeting  breath. 

In  their  raised  axes  views  her  instant  death. 

Her  hair,  half  lost  along  the  shrubs  she  passed, 

Rolls,  in  loose  tangles,  round  her  lovely  waist ; 

Her  kerchief  torn  betray?  the  globes  of  snow. 

That  heave  responsive  to  her  weight  of  woe. 


__    Bre  if  no  doubt  but'tbai  the^  were  obliged  to  subsist  chiefly  upon  their 
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With  calculating  pause  and  demon  ffrin 

They  seize  her  hands,  and,  ihrouflrfa  ner  face  divine, 

Drive  the  descending  axe  !«-lhe  shriek  she  sent 

Attained  her  lover's  ear;  he  ihiiher  bent 

With  all  the  speed  his  wearied  limbs  could  yield, 

Whirled  his  keen  blade,  and  stretched  upon  the  field 

The  yelling  fiends^  who  there  disputinf^  stood 

Her  gory  scalp,  iheir  horrid  prize  of  blood! 

He  sunk,  delirious,  on  her  lifeless  clay, 

And  passed,  iu  starts  of  sense,  the  dreadful  day.** 

Id  a  note  to  the  above  passages,  Mr.  Bariow  says  this  tragical  story  of  Miss 
Mf'Crea  \b  detailed  almost  literally. 

*^  Extraordinary  instance  of  female  herotsmy  extracted  from  a  ^tler  writtesi  bh 
Col,  James  Perry  to  ike  Rjev.  Jordan  Dodge,  dated  JveUon  Co^  Ky^  20  Aprils 
1788." — "On  the  first  of  April  inst,  a  number  of  Indians  surrounded  the 
house  of  one  John  MerrU,  which  was  discovered  by  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
Merril  stepped  to  the  door  to  sec  what  he  could  discover,  and  received  three 
musket-balls,  which  caused  him  to  fell  back  into  the  house  with  a  bioken  le^ 
and  arm.  The  Indians  rushed  on  to  the  door  ;  but  it  being  instantly  fastened 
by  his  wife,  who,  with  a  girl  of  about  15  years  of  age,  stood  asainst  it,  the 
savages  could  not  immediately  enter.  They  broke  one  part  of  the  door,  and 
one  of  them  crowded  ]»artly  through.  The  heroic  mother,  in  the  midst  of  her 
screaming  children  and  groaning  husband,  seized  an  axe,  and  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  savage  ;  and  ne  falling  headlong  into  the  house,  the  others,  sup- 
iiosing  they  had  gained  their  end,  rushed  after  him,  until  four  of  them  fell  m 
like  manner  liefore  they  discovered  their  mistake.  The  rest  retreated,  which 
gave  opportiurity  again  to  secure  the  door.  The  conquerors  rejoiced  in  their 
victory,  hoping  they  had  killed  the  whole  company ;  but  their  expectations 
wore  soon  dasTicd,  by  finding  the  door  again  attacked,  which  the  bold  mother 
endeavored  once  more  to  secure,  with  the  assistance  of  the  young  woman. 
Their  fears  now  came  on  them  like  a  flood  ;  and  they  soon  heard  a  noise  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  found  the  Indians  were  coming  down  the 
chimney.  All  hopes  of  deliverance  seemed  now  at  an  end ;  but  ine  wounded 
man  ordered  his  little  child  to  tumble  a  couch,  that  was  filled  with  hair  and 
feathers,  on  the  fire,  which  made  such  a  smoke  that  two  stout  Indians  came 
tumbling  down  into  it  The  wounded  man,  at  this  critical  moment,  seized  a 
billet  of  wood,  wounded  as  he  was,  and  with  it  succeeded  in  despatching  the 
half-smothered  Indians.  At  the  same  moment,  the  door  was  attempt^  by 
another ;  but  the  heroine's  arm  had  become  too  enfeebled  by  her  over-exertions 
to  deal  a  deadly  blow.  She  however  caused  him  to  retreat  wounded.  They 
then  again  set  to  work  to  make  their  house  more  secure,  not  knowingbut 
another  attack  would  be  made ;  but  they  were  not  further  disturbed.  This 
affair  happened  in  the  evening,  and  the  victors  carefully  watched  with  their 
new  family  until  morning.  A  prisoner,  that  escaped  immediately  after,  said 
the  Indian  last  mentioned  was  the  only  one  that  escaped.  He,  on  returning  to 
his  fViends,  was  asked,  *  What  news  ? '  said,  *  Plaffuy  bad  news,  for  the  squaws 
fight  worse  than  the  long-knives.*  This  affair  happened  at  Newbardstown, 
about  15  miles  from  Sandy  Creek,  and  may  be  depended  upon,  as  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  assist  in  tumbling  them  into  a  hole,  after  they  were  stripped  of 
their  head-dresses,  and  about  20  dollars*  worth  of  silver  funtiture." 

Welsh  or  White  IiiDiAifs. 

**  Marratwe  of  CapU  Isaac  Stuart,  of  the  Provincial  Cawdry  of  South  Carolina, 
taken  from  ki»  own  movUiy  by  I.  C,  fisq.,  Marcky  17SSL 

^  I  was  taken  prisoner,  about  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt,  about 
18  years  ago,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to  the  Wabash,  with  oilier  white 
men.  They  were  executed,  with  circumstances  of  horrid  barbarity ;  but  it 
was  my  eood  fortune  to  call  forth  the  sympathy  of  a  good  woman  of  tlie 
villa^,  who  was  permitted  to  redeem  me  from  those  who  held  me  prisoner, 
by  giving  them  a  horse  as  a  ranarm.  After  remaining  two  years  in  bondage, 
a  Spanuu^  came  to  the  nation,  ha  'ng  been  sent  from  Mexico  on  discoveries 
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He  made  applicatioD  to  the  chiefB  of  the  Indians  for  hiring  me,  and  anothef 
white  man  who  was  in  the  like  situation,  a  native  of  Wales,  and  named  John 
Daoofy  which  was  complied  with.  We  took  our  de)  arture  and  travelled  to 
the  westward,  crossing  the  Mississippi  near  Red  Rivei,  up  which  we  travelled 
upwards  of  700  miles.  Here  we  came  to  a  nation  of  Indians  remarkably 
white,  and  whose  hair  was  of  a  reddish  color,  at  least,  mostly  so.  They  lived 
on  a  small  river  which  emptied  itself  into  Red  River,  which  they  called  the 
River  Post;  and  in  the  morning,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  Welshman 
informed  me  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  with  the  nation  of  Indians, 
giving  as  a  reason  that  he  understood  their  language,  it  bein^  very  little  di^ 
ferent  from  the  Welsh.  My  curiosity  was  excited  very  much  by  this  infoma* 
tion,  and  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  who* in* 
formed  him,  in  a  language  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of,  and  which  had  no  affin- 
ity with  that  of  any  other  Indian  tongue  that  I  ever  heard,  that  the  forefathers 
of  this  nation  came  from  a  foreign  country,  and  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  ('describing  particularly  the  country  now  called  West  Florida) ;  and 
that,  on  the  Spaniards  taking  possession  of  the  country,  they  fled  to  their  then 
abode  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  what  they  advanced,  they  brought  out  rolls  of  parch* 
ment  wrote  with  blue  ink,  at  least  it  had  a  bluish  cast  The  characters  I  did 
not  understand,  and  the  Welshman  being  unacquainted  with  letters  of  any 
language,  I  was  not  able  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  writing  was.  They 
were  a  oold,  hardy,  intrepid  people,  very  warlike,  and  their  women  were  beau- 
tiAil,  compared  with  other  Indians." 

Thus  we  have  given  so  much  of  Captain  SktarCs  narrative  as  relates  to  the 
White  Indians.  The  remainder  of  it  is  taken  up  in  details  of  several  ex- 
cursions, of  many  hundred  miles,  in  the  mterior  of  the  continent,  without  any 
extraordinary  occurrence,  except  the  finding  of  a  gold  mine.  He  returned  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  veracity  by  the  late 
Lieutenant-colonel  CVt^per,  of  South  Carolina,  who  recommended  him  to  the 
gentleman  who  communicated  his  narrative. 

I  had  determined  formerly  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  examination  of  the 
subject  of  the  White  Indians ;  but,  on  reference  to  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  my  possession,  I  foand  that  the  whole  rested  upon  no  other  authority 
than  such  as  we  have  given  above,  and  therefore  concluded  to  give  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  accounts  without  comment,  and  let  the  reader  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  There  seem  to  haAre  been  a  good  many  accounts  con- 
cerning the  White  Indians  in  circulation  about  the  same  period,  and  the  next 
we  shdl  notice  is  found  in  Mr.  Charles  Btatbfs  journal,  the  substance  of  which 
is  as  follows :  — 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Btatty  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Jolm  JmUer,  where  he  *'  met  with  one  Benjanun  Sullon, 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  had  been  in  different  nations, 
and  lived  many  years  among  them.  When  he  was  with  the  Choctaws,  at  the 
Mississippi  River,  he  went  to  an  Indian  town,  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  New  Orleans,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  different  complexions,  not  so 
tawny  as  those  of  the  other  Indians,  and  who  spoke  Welsh.  He  saw  a  book 
among  them,  which  he  supposed  was  a  Welsh  Bible,  which  they  carefully  kept 
wrapped  up  in  a  skin,  but  they  could  not  read  it ;  and  he  heard  some  of  those 
Indians  afterwards,  in  the  lower  Shawanee  town,  speak  Welsh  with  one  LewU^ 
a  Welshman,  captive  there.  This  ^elsh  tribe  now  live  on  the  west  side  of 
tlie  Mississippi,  a  great  way  above  New  Orleans." 

At  Tuscarora  valley  he  met  with  another  man,  named  Levi  HidcSy  who  had 
been  a  captive  from  his  youth  with  the  Indians.  He  said  he  was  once  attend- 
ing an  embassy  at  an  Indiai  *own,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
the  inhabitants  spoke  Welsh,  as  he  was  told,  for  he  did  not  understand  them 
himselC  An  Indian,  named  Joseph  Peapy,  Mr.  BeM/*8  interpreter,  said  he  once 
saw  some  Indians,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  tribe,  who  talked 
Welsh.  He  was  sure  tb'^y  talked  Welsh,  for  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
Welsh  people,  and  knew  some  words  they  used. 

To  tne  above  Mr.  BeaUy  adds :  ^  I  have  been  informed,  tnat  many  yean 
ago,  a  clergyman  went  from  Britain  to  Virginia,  and  having  lived  some  tim« 
tl^ero.  went  from  thence  to  S.  Carolina;  but  after  some  time,  for  some  reaioi^ 
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he  resolTed  to  return  to  Virginia,  and  accordingly  set  ont  by  land*  accom- 
panied with  some  other  persons.  In  travelling  mrough  the  back  parts  of  the 
Ci^ntry,  which  was  then  very  thinly  inhabited,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  In- 
dian warriors,  going  to  attach  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia.  Upon  examining 
the  clergyman,  and  finding  he  was  going  to  Virginia,  they  looked  upon  him 
and  his  companions  as  belonging  to  Siat  province,  and  took  them  all  prisoners, 
and  told  them  they  most  die.  The  clergyman,  in  preparation  for  another 
world,  went  to  prayer,  and,  being  a  Welshman,  prayed  in  the  Welsh  lan^age. 
One  or  more  of  tiie  Indiaitf  was  much  surprised  to  hear  him  pray  in  then  own 
language.  Upon  this  thejr  epoke  to  him,  and  finding  he  could  understand 
them,  ^ot  the  sentence  of  death  reversed,  and  his  life  was  saved.  They 
took  him  with  them  into  their  countiy,  where  he  found  a  tribe  whose  native 
language  was  Welsh,  though  the  dialect  was  a  little  difiTerent  from  his  own, 
which  ne  soon  came  to  understand.  They  showed  him  a  book,  which  he 
found  to  be  the  Bible,  but  which  they  could  not  read ;  and  on  his  reading  and 
explaining  it,  their  regard  for  him  was  much  heightened."  After  some  time, 
the  minister  proposed  to  these  people  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  prom- 
ised to  return  again  to  them  with  others  of  his  friends,  who  would  instruct 
them  in  Christianity ;  but  not  long  afler  his  return  to  England,  he  died,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  design. 

It  is  very  natural  to  inquire  how  these  Indians,  though  descended  from  the 
Welsh,  came  by  books ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  period  at  which  the 
Welsh  must  have  come  to  America,  was  long  before  printing  was  discovered, 
or  that  any  writings  assumed  the  form  of  books  as  we  now  have  them.  It 
should  be  here  noted  that  Mr.  Beatiy  travelled  in  the  autumn  of  1766. 

Major  Roger8,  in  his  *'  Concise  Account  of  North  America,**  published  in 
1765,  notices  the  White  Indians ;  but  the  geography  of  their  country  he  leaves 
any  where  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  probably  never  having  visited  them 
himself,  although  he  tells  us  he  had  travelled  very  extensively  in  the  interior. 
"This  fruitful  country,'*  he  says,  "  is  at  present  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  Indi- 
ans, called  by  the  others  the  White  Indians,  on  account  of  their  complexion ; 
they  being  much  the  fairest  Indians  on  the  continent  They  have,  however, 
Indian  eyes,  and  a  certain  guilty  Jewish  cast  with  them.  Tins  nation  is  very 
numerous,  being  able  to  raise  between  20  and  30,000  fighting  men.  They 
have  no  weapons  but  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks,  and  a  kind  of  wobden 

Sikes,  for  which  reason  they  oflen  sofifer  greatly  from  the  eastern  Indians,  who 
ave  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  frequently  visit  the  White  Indians  on  the  banks 
of  the  easterly  branch,  [of  Muddy  River  ?  ]  and  kill  or  captivate  them  in  great 
numbers.  Such  as  fall  alive  into  their  bands,  they  generally  sell  for  slaves. 
These  Indians  live  in  large  towns,  and  have  commodious  houses ;  they  raise 
com,  tame  the  wild  cows,  and  use  both  their  milk  and  flesh ;  they  keep  great 
numbers  of  dogs,  and  are  very  dexterous  in  hunting ;  they  have  little  or  no 
commerce  with  any  nation  that  we  at  present  are  acquainted  with." 

In  the  account  of  Kentucky,  written  in  1784,  by  an  excellent  writer,  Mr. 
John  FUsorij  we  find  as  follows:  —  After  noticing  the  voyage  of  Madoc,  whc- 
with  his  ten  ships  with  emigrrants  sailed  west  about  1170,  and  who  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  Welsh  historians,  never  heard  of  after,  he  proceeds:  —  ''This 
account  has  at  several  times  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world ;  but  as  no  ves- 
tiges of  them  had  then  been  found,  it  was  concluded,  perhaps  too  rashly,  to  be 
a  fable,  or  at  least  that  no  remains  of  the  colony  existed.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  western  settlers  have  received  frequent  accounts  of  a  nation,  inhab- 
iting at  a  great  distance  up  the  Missouri,  in  manners  and  appearance  resem- 
bling the  other  Indians,  but  speaking  Welsh,  and  retaining  some  ceremonies 
of  the  Christian  worship ;  and  at  length  this  is  universally  believed  there  to  be 
a  fact  Capt  Abraham  Chc^plain,  of  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  whose  veracity 
may  be  entirely  depended  upon,  assured  the  author  that  in  the  late  war  [revo- 
lution] being  with  his  company  in  garrison,  at  Kaskaskia,  some  Indians  came 
there,  and,  speaking  the  Welsh  dialect,  were  perfectly  understood  and  con- 
versed with  by  two  Welshmen  in  his  company,  and  that  they  informed  them  oi 
the  situation  of  their  nation  as  mentioned  above.** 


Iknry  Kar,  who  travelled  among  13  tribes  of  Indians  in  1810^  &c^  i 
one  near  a  great  mountain  which  he  calls  Mnacedeus.    He  md  Dr.  SSiUt 
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hid  told  him,  when  at  Natchitoches,  that  a  number  of  trayellen  tad  assared 
him,  that  there  was  a  stron?  similarity  between  the  Indian  langna^e  and 
maojr  words  of  the  Welsh.  Mr.  Kar  found  nothing  among  any  of  the  Indianf 
to  indicate  a  Welsh  origin  until  he  arrived  among  the  Mnacedcus.  Hera 
be  found  many  customs  which  were  W^lsh,  or  common  to  that  people,  tnd 
he  adds ;  ^  I  did  not  understand  the  Welsh  language,  or  I  should  have  been 
enabled  to  hare  thrown  more  light  upon  so  interesting  a  subject,**  as  they 
had  **  printed  books  among  them  which  were  preserved  witn  great  care. 
Ihey  having  a  tradition  that  they  were  brought  there  by  tlieir  forefathers." 
Upon  this,  m  another  place,  he  observes,  **  The  books  appeared  very  old,  and 
were  evidently  printed  at  a  time  when  there  had  been  very  little  improvement 
made  in  the  casting  of  types.  I  obtained  a  few  leaves  from  one  of  the  chiefs, 
nfScient  to  have  thrown  light  on  the  subject ;  but  in  my  subsequent  disputes 
with  the  Indians,  I  lost  them,  and  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  more  were  inef- 
fectual" 

How  or  at  what  time  these  Indians  qbtained  "  printed  books,**  Mr.  Kar  does 
ootjnye  us  his  opinion ;  although  he  says  much  more  about  them. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  others  who  have  no.  ccd  tliose  Indians;  but 
after  an  examination  of  them  all,  I  am  unable  to  add  much  to  the  above  stock 
of  information  concerning  them.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  said,  that  the  existence  of  a  race  of  Welsh  about  the  regions  of  the 
Ifissouri  does  not  rest  on  so  good  authority  as  that  which  has  been  adduced 
to  establish  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent.  Should  any  one,  however,  choose 
to  investigate  the  subiect  further,  he  will  find  pretty  ample  references  to  au- 
thors in  which  the  subject  has  been  noticed,  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  Madoka- 
wando,  in  our  third  booL  In  addition  to  which,  he  may  consult  the  authorities 
of  MmUon,  as  pointed  out  in  his  history  of  New  York 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ahxbicav  AvTi^viTiKS — Few  Indian  JJntiquities — Of  Mounds  and  their-  con- 
tmU» — AcccufU  of  those  in  Cincinnati — In  the  Miami  country — Works  sup^ 
fostd  to  have  been  built  for  defences  or  fortifications — Some  at  Piqua — ^eas 
HamtiUon — MUford — Deerfield — Six  miles  above  Lebanon — On  Paint  Creek-^ 
At  Marietta — At  Circleville — Their  age  uncertain — Works  on  Licking  River 
Audent  excavations  or  wells  near  Jfetoark — Various  other  works. 

To  describe  the  antiquities  of  America  would  not  require  a  very  great 
amount  of  time  or  space,  if  we  consider  only  those  which  are  in  reality  such. 
And  as  to  Indian  antiquities,  they  consist  in  nothing  like  monuments,  says 
Mr.  Jefirmm ;  "  for,**  he  observes,  **  I  would  not  honor  with  that  name,  arrow- 
points,  stone  hatchets,  stone  pipes,  and  half-shapen  images.  Of  labor  on  the 
large  scale,  I  think  there  is  no  remain  as  respectable  as  would  be  a  common 
ditch  for  the  draining  of  lands,  unless  indeed  it  would  be  the  Barrows,  of 
which  many  are  to  be  found  all  over  in  this  country.  These  are  of  difier- 
ent  sizes,  some  of  #iem  constructed  of  earth,  and  some  of  loose  stones.  That 
they  were  repositories  of  the  dead,  has  been  obvious  to  all ;  but  on  what  par- 
ticular occasion  constructed,  was  a  matter  of  doubt.  Some  have  thought  they 
covered  the  bones  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battles  fought  on  the  spot  of 
interment  Some  ascribe  them  to  the  custom,  said  to  prevail  among  tne  In- 
dians, of  collecting  at  certain  periods  the  bones  of  all  their  dead,  wheresoever 
deposited  at  the  time  of  death.  Others  again  suppose  them  the  general  sepul- 
chral for  towns,  coiyectured  to  have  been  on  or  near  these  grounds ;  and  this 
omnion  was  supported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  tiiey  are  found, 
(uiose  constructed  of  earth  being  generally  in  the  soflest  and  most  fertile 
meadow-grounds  on  river  sides,)  and  by  a  tradition,  said  to  be  handed  down 
ftoin  the  aboriginal  Indians,  that  when  thev  settled  in  a  town,  the  first  person 
who  died  was  placed  erect,  and  earth  put  about  him,  so  as  to  cover  and  suppoil 
Un;  tad  that  when  another  died,  a  narrow  passage  wae  dng  to  the  faatL^ 
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Mcond  reciinea  against  mm,  and  the  cover  of  earth  replaced,  and  so  on.  There 
being  one  of  these  in  my  neighborhood,  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
any,  and  which  of  «iiese  opinions  were  just  For  this  purpose,  I  determined 
to  open  and  examine  it  thoroughly.  It  was  situated  on  the  low  grounds  of  the 
Rivanna,  about  two  miles  above  its  principal  fork,  and  opposite  to  some  hills^ 
on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town.  It  was  of  a  spheroidal  form,  of  about  40 
feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  had  been  of  about  12  feet  altitude,  though  now 
reduced  by  the  plough  to  seven  and  a  half,  having  been  under  cultivation  about 
a  dozen  years.  Before  this  it  was  covered  with  trees  of  12  inches  diameter, 
and  round  the  base  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and  width,  from 
whence  the  earth  had  been  taken  of  which  the  hillock  was  formed." 

In  this  mound  my  author  found  abundance  of  human  bones,  which,  from 
their  position,  it  was  evident  had  been  thrown  or  piled  promiscuously  tiieri» 
together ;  bones  (tf  the  head  and  feet  being  in  contact ;  **  some  vertical,  some 
oblique,  some  horizontal,  and  directed  to  every  point  of  the  compass."  These 
bones,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  crumbled  to  dust  Some  of  the  skulls,  jaw- 
bones, and  teeth,  were  taken  out  nearly  in  a  perfect  state,  but  would  fall  to 
pieces  on  being  examined.  It  was  eviaent  that  this  assemblage  of  bones  was 
made  up  from  persons  of  all  ages,  and  at  different  periods  of  time.  The 
mound  was  composed  of  alternate  strata  of  bones,  stones,  and  earth.  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  barrows,  or  mounds,  as  they  are  most  usually  called,  were 
formed  by  the  Indians,  whose  custom  it  was  to  collect  the  bones  of  their  de- 
ceased friends  at  certain  periods,  and  deposit  them  together  in  this  manner. 
"  But,"  Mr.  Jefferson  observes,  "  on  whatever  occasion  they  may  have  been 
made,  they  are  of  considerable  notoriety  among  the  Indians :  for  a  party  pass- 
ing, about  30  years  ago,  through  the  part  of  the  country  where  this  barrow  is, 
went  through  the  woods  direcuy  to  it,  without  any  instructions  or  inquiry,  and 
having  staid  about  it  some  time,  with  expressions  which  were  construed  to  be 
those  of  sorrow,  they  returned  to  the  high  road,  which  they  had  left  about  half 
a  dozen  miles  to  pay  this  visit,  and  pursued  their  journey." 

In  these  tumuli  are  usually  found,  with  the  bones,  such  instruments  only  as 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  superstitious  purposes,  ornaments  or  war.  Of 
the  latter  kind,  no  more  formidable  weapons  have  been  discovered  than  toma- 
hawks, spears  and  arrow-heads,  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  deposited 
before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  America.  What  Mr.  Jefferson  found  in 
the  barrow  he  dissected  besides  bones,  or  whether  any  thing,  he  does  not 
inform  us.  In  several  of  these  depositories  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  which 
Dr.  Danid  Drake  examined,  numerous  utensils  were  found.  He  has  given  a 
most  accurate  account  of  them,  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  no  less  a  phi 
losopher  than  antiquary.  He  divides  them  into  two  classes,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, or  ancient  and  more  ancient  ^  Among  the  latter,"  he  says,  **  there  is  not 
a  single  edifice,  nor  any  ruins  which  prove  the  existence,  in  fonaier  ages,  of  a 
building  composed  of  imperishable  materials*  No  fragment  oT  a  column,  no 
bricks,  nor  a  single  hewn  stone  large  enough  to  have  oeen  incorporated  into 
a  wall,  has  been  aiscovered." 

There  were  several  of  these  mounds  or  tumuli,  20  years  ago,  within  a  short 
space  in  and  about  Cinciimati ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  tSai  the  plains  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  River  Ohio  have  no  vestiges  of  the  kind.  The  largest 
of  those  in  Cincinnati  was,  in  1794,  about  35  feet  in  height ;  but  at  this  time 
it  was  cut  down  to  27  by  order  of  General  Wayne,  to  make  it  serve  as  a  watch- 
tower  for  a  sentinel.    It  was  about  440  feet  in  circumference. 

Almost  every  traveller  of  late  years  has  said  something  upon  the  mounds, 
or  fortifications,  scattered  over  the  south  and  west,  from  Florida  to  the  lakeij 
and  from  the  Hudson  to  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  some  they  are 
reckoned  at  several  thousands.  Mr.  Brackenridge  supposes  there  may  he 
3000;  but  it  would  not  outrage  probability,  I  presume,  to  set  them  down  at 
twice  that  number.  Indeed  no  one  can  form  any  just  estimate  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  mounds  and  fortifications  which  have  been  built,  any  moTv  than 
of  the  period  of  time  which  has  passed  since  they  were  originally  erectbd,  for 
•everal  obvious  reasons;  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  mentioned: — the 
plongh,  excavations  and  levellings  ft)r  towns,  roads,  and  various  other  woricii 
We  entirely  destroyed  hundreds  of  them,  which  bad  nevM  been  deecribed 
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and  whose  sites  cannot  now  be  ascertained.    Another  ^at  destruction  of 
Ihcm  has  been  effected  b^  the  changingr  of  the  course  of  nvers. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  uie  uses  for  which  these  ancient  mmainf 
were  constructed :  while  some  of  them  are  too  much  like  modem  fortiiicationa 
to  admit  of  a  doubt  of  their  having  been  used  for  defences,  others,  nearly  sim- 
ilar in  desi^  from  their  situation  entirely  exclude  the  adoption  of  such  an 
opinion.  E^nce  we  find  four  kinds  of  remains  formed  of  earth :  two  kinds 
of  moands  or  barrows,  and  two  which  have  been  viewed  as  fortifications 
The  barrows  or  burial  piles  are  distinguished  by  such  as  contain  articles 
which  were  inhumed  with  the  dead,  and  those  which  do  not  contain  them. 
From  what  cause  they  differ  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some 
have  supposed  the  former  to  contain  bones  only  of  warriors,  but  in  such 
mounds  the  bones  of  infants  are  found,  and  hence  that  hypothesis  is  over- 
thrown ;  and  indeed  an  hypothesis  can  scarcely  be  raised  upon  any  one  matter 
concerning  them  without  almost  a  positive  assurance  that  it  has  been  created 
to  be  destroyed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  mounds  generally,  the  following  may 
be  taken  ;  being  such  as  Dr.  Drake  found  in  those  he  examined:  —  1.  Cylin- 
drical stones,  such  as  jasper,  rock-crystal,  and  granite ;  with  a  groove  near  one 
end.  2.  A  circular  piece  of  cannel  coal,  with  a  larffe  opening  in  the  centre, 
as  though  made  for  the  reception  of  an  axis ;  and  a  deep  groove  in  the  circum- 
ference, saitable  for  a  band.  3.  A  smaller  article  of  Uie  same  shape,  but 
composed  of  polished  argillaceous  earth.  4.  A  bone,  ornamented  with  several 
carved  lines,  supposed  by  some  to  be  hieroglyphics.  5.  A  sculptural  repre- 
.lentation  of  the  head  and  beak  of  some  rapacious  bird.  6.  Lumps  of  lead  ore. 
7.  Isinglass  (mica  membranacea).  This  article  is  very  common  in  mounds, 
and  seems  to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  people  that  con- 
structed them;  but  we  know  not  that  modem  Indians  have  any  particular 
attachment  to  it.  A  superior  article,  though  much  like  it,  was  also  in  great 
esteem  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.  8.  Small  pieces  of  sheet  copper,  with 
perforations.  9.  Larger  oblong  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  with  longitudinal 
grooves  and  ridges.  10.  Beads,  or  sections  of  small  hollow  cylinders,  appar- 
ently of  bone  or  shelL  11.  Teeth  of  carnivorous  animals.  12.  Large  marine 
shells,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  genus  buccinum ;  cut  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  serve  for  domestic  utensils.  These,  and  also  the  teeth  of  animals,  are 
generally  found  almost  entirely  decomposed,  or  in  a  state  resembling  chalk. 
13.  Earthera  ware.  This  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  same  material  as 
that  employed  by  the  Indians  of  Louisiana  within  our  recollection,  viz.  pounded 
muscle  and  other  river  shells,  and  earth,  ^me  perfect  articles  have  been 
found,  but  they  are  rare.  Pieces,  or  fragments,  are  very  common.  Upon 
most  of  theni,  confiised  lines  are  traced,  which  doubtless  had  some  meaning ; 
bat  no  specimen  has  yet  been  found  having  glazing  upon  it  like  modem  pot- 
tery. Some  entire  vases,  of  most  uncouth  appearance,  have  been  found.  Mr. 
Akoaier  of  Ohio,  who  has  pretty  fully  described  the  western  antiauities,  gives 
an  account  of  a  vessel,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  jug.  It  was  found 
in  an  ancient  work  on  Cany  Pork  of  Cumberland  River,  about  four  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  body  of  the  vessel  is  made  by  three  heads,  all  joined  to- 
gether at  their  backs.  From  these  places  of  contact  a  neck  is  formed,  which 
rises  about  three  inches  above  the  heads.  The  orifice  of  this  neck  is  near  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  three  necks  of  the  heads  form  the  le^  of  the  ves- 
sel on  which  it  stands  when  upright  The  heads  are  all  of  a  size;  being  about 
four  inches  from  the  top  to  the  chin.  The  faces  at  the  eyes  are  about  three 
inches  broad,  which  increase  in  breadth  all  the  way  to  the  chin. 
*  Of  the  works  called  fortifications,  though  already  mentioned  in  general 
'ierms,  their  importance  demands  a  further  consideration. 

At  Piqua,  on  the  westem  side  of  the  Great  Miami,  there  is  a  circular  wall 
of  earth  inclosing  a  space  of  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  on 
the  side  most  remote  firom  the  river.  "  The  adjacent  hUl,  at  the  distance  of 
Half  a  mile,  and  at  the  greater  elevation  of  about  100  feet,  is  the  site  of  a  stone 
irall,  nearly  circular,  and  inclosing  perhaps  20  acres.  The  valley  of  the  river 
JD  one  side,  and  a  deep  ravine  on  the  other,  render  the  access  to  thrr^e  fourths 
cf  this  fort^catioo  extremely  difficult.    The  wall  was  carried  generally  along 
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the  blow  of  the  hiU,  in  one  place  descending  a  short  distance  so  as  to  include 
a  spring.  The  silicious  limestone  of  which  it  was  built,  roust  have  been  trans- 
ported  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  for  two  miles  opposite  these  works, 
does  not  at  present  afford  one  of  10  pounds  weight  They  exhibit  no  marks 
of  the  hammer,  or  any  other  tool  The  wall  was  laid  up  without  mortar,  and 
is  now  in  ruins. 

**  Lower  down  the  same  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Hole's  Creek,  on  the  plain, 
Jiere  are  remains  of  great  extent  The  principal  wall  or  bank,  which  is  of 
3arth,  incloses  about  160  acres,  and  is  in  some  parts  nearly  12  feet  high. 
Also  below  Hamilton,  there  is  a  fortification  upon  the  top  of  a  hifi^  hill,  out  of 
?iew  from  the  river,  of  very  difficult  approach.  This  incloses  about  50  acres. 
Adjacent  to  this  work  is  a  mound  25  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  aboat 
seven  feet  perpendicular  altitude. 

"  On  the  elevated  point  of  land  above  the  confluence  of  the  Great  Miami 
and  Ohio,  there  are  extensive  and  complicated  traces,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
military  men,  eminently  qualified  to  judge,  are  the  remains  of  very  strong  de- 
fensive works." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Milford,  on  the  Little  Miami,  are  fortifications,  the  largest 
of  which  are  upon  the  top  of  the  first  hill  above  the  confluence  of  the  East 
Fork  with  the  Miami.  ^  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Miami  River,  above 
Round  Bottom,  are  similar  antiquities  of  considerable  extent  On  the  East 
Fork,  at  its  head  waters,  other  remains  have  been  discovered,  of  which  the 
principal  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  above  mentioned ;  but  within, 
it  differs  from  any  which  have  yet  been  examined  in  this  quarter,  in  having 
nine  parallel  banks  or  long  parapets  united  at  one  end,  exhibiting  very  exactly 
the  figure  of  a  gridiron. 

^Further  up  the  Little  Miami,  at  Deerfield,  are  other  interesting  remains ; 
but  those  which  have  attracted  more  attention  than  any  others  in  the  Miami 
country,  are  situated  six  miles  from  Lebanon,  above  Uie  mouth  of  Todd's 
Fork,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  MiaroL  On  the  summit  of  a  ridge  at  least  200 
feet  above  the  valley  of  the  river,  there  are  two  irregular  trapezoidal  figures, 
connected  at  a  point  where  the  ridge  is  very  much  narrowed  by  a  ravine.  The 
wall,  which  is  entirely  of  earth,  is  generally  eight  or  ten  feet  high ;  but  in  one 
place,  where  it  is  conducted  over  level  ground  for  a  short  distance,  it  rises  to 
18.  Its  situation  is  accnrately  adjusted  to  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  and  as  there 
J3,  in  addition  to  the  Miami  on  the  west,  deep  ravines  on  the  north,  the  south- 
east, and  south,  it  is  a  position  of  great  strength.  The  angles  in  this  wall, 
both  retreating  and  salient,  are  numerous,  and  generally  acute.  The  openings 
or  gateways  are  not  Kss  than  80!  They  are  rarely  at  equal  distances,  and  are 
Bometimes  within  two  ur  three  rods  of  one  another.  They  are  not  opposite  to, 
or  connected  with  any  existing  artificial  objects  or  topographical  peculiarities, 
and  present,  therefore,  a  p  iradox  of  some  difficulty."  These  works  inclose 
ahnost  100  acres,  and  one  of  liie  state  roads  from  Cincinnati  to  Chillicotha 
passes  over  its  northern  part 

On  Paint  Creek,  10  miles  from  Chillicothe,  are  also  very  extensive  as  well  as 
wonderful  works,  "  The  wall,  which  had  been  conducted  along  the  verffe  of 
the  hiU,  is  by  estimation  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  It  was  formed  en- 
tirely of  undressed  freestone,  brought  chiefly  from  the  streams  250  feet  below, 
and  laid  up  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  sort  It  is  now,  like  all  the  waUt 
of  a  similaj  kind  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  western  country,  in  a  state 
of  ruins.  It  exhibits  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaken  down  by  an 
earthquake,  not  a  single  stone  being  found  upon  another  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  indicate  that  to  have  been  its  situation  in  the  walL  In  several  places  there 
are  openings,  immediately  opposite  which,  inside,  lie  piles  of  stone." 

Dr.  Harris,  in  1803,  very  accurately  described  the  remains  at  Marietta,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  Rivers.  ^The  largest  squAEK 
FORT,"  he  observes,  "  by  some  called  the  totm,  contains  40  acres,  encompassed 
by  a  wall  of  earth  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  fix)m  25  to  36  in  breadth  at  the 
base.  On  each  side  are  three  openings  at  equal  distances,  resembling  12  gate* 
ways.  The  entrances  at  the  middle  are  the  largest,  particularly  that  on  thb 
tide  next  the  Muskingum.  From  this  outlet  is  a  covxrt  wat,  formed  of  two 
paralK  walls  of  earth,  231  feet  distant  firom  each  other,  measimng  &om  ceo* 
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tie  to  centre.  The  walli  at  the  most  elevated  part  on  the  inside  are  21  feet  m 
height,  and  42  in  breadth  at  the  base,  bat  on  tlie  outside  ayerage  onl^  of  five 
feet  high.  This  forms  a  passage  of  aboat  360  feet  in  length,  leading  by  a 
gradmu  descent  to  the  low  grounds,  where  it,  probably,  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
struction, reached  the  margin  of  the  river.  Its  walls  commenoe  at  60  feel 
fiom  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  and  increase  in  elevation  as  the  way  descends 
tawards  the  river:  and  the  bottom  is  crowned  in  the  centre,  in  the  manner  of 
a  well-formed  turnpike  road.  Within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  at  the  north-west 
comer,  is  an  oblong,  elevated  square,  188  feet  long,  132  broad,  and  nine  feet 
hi^;  level  on  tlie  summit,  and  nearly  perpendicular  at  the  sides.  At  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  sides  the  earth  is  projected,  forming  gradual  ascents  to 
the  top,  equally  regular,  and  about  six  feet  in  width.  Near  the  south  wall  ii 
another  elevated  square,  150  feet  by  120,  and  eight  feet  high.  At  the  south- 
east comer  is  the  third  elevated  square,  108  by  54  feet,  with  ascents  at  the 
ends.  At  the  south  east  corner  of  the  fort  is  a  semicircular  parapet,  crowned 
with  a  mound,  which  guards  the  opening  in  the  walL  Towards  the  south-east 
Lb  a  simllar  fort,  conUiining  20  acres,  with  a  gateway  in  the  centre  of  each 
side  and  at  each  corner.    These  openings  are  defended  with  circular  mounds." 

There  are  also  other  works  at  Marietta,  but  a  mere  description  of  them  can- 
not interest;,  as  there  is  so  much  of  sameness  about  them.  And  to  describe 
all  that  may  be  met  with  u  ould  fill  a  volume  of  no  moderate  size :  for  Dr. 
Harris  says,  ^'  You  cannot  ride  20  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding  some 
of  the  mounds,  or  vestiges  of  the  ramparts.**  We  shall,  therefore,  only  notice 
the  most  prominent 

Of  first  importance  are  doubtless  the  works  upon  the  Scioto.  The  most 
magnificent  is  situated  26  miles  south  from  Columbus,  and  consists  of  two 
nearly  exact  figures,  a  circle  and  a  square,  which  are  contiguous  to  each  other. 
A  town,  having  been  built  within  the  former,  appropriately  received  the  name 
of  CirclevUle  from  that  circumstance.  According  to  Mr.  MwaUr^  who  has 
surveyed  these  works  with  great  exactness  and  attention,  the  circle  was  origi- 
nally 1138^  feet  in  diameter,  from  external  parallel  tangents,  and  the  square 
was  9071  feet  upon  a  side ;  giving  an  area  to  the  latter  of  3025  square  rods, 
and  to  the  circle  3739  nearly ;  both  making  almost  44  acres.  The  rampart 
of  the  circular  fort  consists  of  two  parallel  walls,  and  were,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  my  author,  20  feet  in  height,  measuring  fix)m  the  bottom  of  the 
dkch  between  the  circumvallations,  before  the  town  of  Circleville  was  built. 
''The  inner  wall  was  of  clay,  taken  up  probably  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
fort,  where  was  a  low  place,  and  is  still  considerably  lower  than  any  other 
part  of  the  work.  The  outside  wall  was  taken  from  the  ditch  which  is  be- 
tween these  walls,  and  is  alluvial,  consisting  of  pebbles  worn  smooth  in  water 
and  sand,  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  more  than  50  feet  at  least.**  At  the ' 
time  Mr.  MjoaUr  wrote  his  account,  (about  1819,)  the  outside  of  the  walls  was 
but  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  not  more  than  15  feet  deep.  The 
walls  of  the  square  fort  were,  at  the  same  time,  about  10  feet  high.  This  fort 
had  eight  gateways  or  openings,  about  20  feet  broad,  each  of  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  mound  four  or.  five  feet  high,  all  within  the  fort,  arranged  in  the 
most  exact  manner ;  equidistant  and  parallel.    The  circular  fort  had  but  one 

Steway,  which  was  at  its  south-east  point,  and  at  the  place  of  contact  with 
I  square.    In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  a  remarkable  mound,  with  a 
semicircular  pavement  adjacent  to  its  eastem  half,  and  nearly  facing  the  pas- 

Sre  way  into  the  square  fort  Just  without  the  square  fort,  upon  the  north 
e,  and  to  the  east  of  the  centre  gateway,  rises  a  large  mound.  In  the  op- 
posite point  of  the  compass,  without  the  circular  one,  is  another.  These, 
probably,  were  the  places  of  burial.  As  the  walls  of  the  square  fort  lie  pretty 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  some  have  supposed 
they  were  originally  projected  in  strict  regard  to  them ;  their  variation  not 
being  more  than  that  of  the  comp^ ;  but  a  single  fact  of  this  kind  can  estab- 
lish nothing,  as  mere  accident  may  have  given  them  such  direction.  **  What 
sorprised  me,"  says  my  authority,  **  on  measuring  these  forts,  was  the  exact 
manner  in  which  they  had  laid  down  their  circle  and  square ;  so  that  aflef 
every  efibrt,  by  the  most  careful  survey,  to  detect  some  error  in  their  measw^ 
ment,  we  found  that  it  was  impossible." 
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Afl  it  IS  not  my  design  to  waste  tirne  in  conjectures  upon  the  aathore  of 
those  antiquities,  or  the  remoteness  of  the  penod  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed, I  will  continue  my  account  of  them,  after  an  observation  upon  a 
single  circumstance.  I  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  immense  trees  found  growing 
upon  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works.  Their  having  existed  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  when  we 
know  from  unerring  data  that  trees  have  been  cut  upon  them  of  the  age  of 
near  500  years ;  and  from  the  vegetable  mould  out  of  which  they  spring,  there 
is  every  appearance  of  several  generations  of  decayed  trees  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  no  forest  trees  of  the  present  day  appear  older  than  those  upon  the  very 
works  under  consideration. 

There  are  in  the  Forks  of  Licking  River,  above  Newark,  in  the  countv  of 
Lickm^,  very  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity,  said  by  many  to  be  as  much  so 
as  any  in  the  west.  Here,  as  at  Circleville,  the  same  singular  fact  is  observa- 
ble, respecting  the  openings  into  the  forts ;  the  square  ones  having  several,  but 
the  round  ones  onlv  one,  with  a  single  exception. 

Not  far  below  Newark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Licking,  are  found  numer- 
ous wells  or  holes  in  the  earth.  ^  There  are,"  says  Mr.  MioaUry  '*  at  least  a 
thousand  of  them,  many  of  which  are  now  more  tlian  20  feet  deep."  Though 
called  wells,  my  author  says  they  were  not  dug  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  being  of  the  same  age  as  the  mounds,  and  were  doubtless 
made  by  the  same  people ;  but  for  what  purpose  they  couJd  have  been  made, 
few  seem  willing:  to  hazard  a  conjecture. 

Four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Somerset,  in  the  county  of  Perry,  and 
southwardly  from  the  works  on  the  Licking,  is  a  stone  fort,  inclosing  about  40 
acres.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  heart,  though  bounded  by  straight  lines.  In  or 
near  its  centre  is  a  circular  stone  mound,  which  rises  like  a  sugar-loaf  fh)m 
12  to  15  feet  Near  this  large  work  is  another  small  fort,  whose  walls  are  of 
earth,  inclosing  but  about  half  an  acre.  I  give  these  the  name  of  forts,  al- 
though Mr.  AitioaUr  says  he  does  not  believe  they  were  ever  constructed  for 
defence. 

There  are  curious  remains  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  above  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto.  Those  on  the  north  side,  at  Portsmouth,  are  the  rooet 
extensive,  and  those  on  the  other  side,  directly  opposite  Alexandria,  ore 
the  most  regular.  They  are  not  more  remarkable  than  many  already  de- 
scribed. 

What  the  true  height  of  these  ruined  works  originally  was,  cannot  be  very 
well  ascertained,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  the  rate  of  their  diminu- 
tion, even  were  the  space  of  time  given ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most 
of  them  are  much  diminished  from  the  action  of  tempests  which  have  swept 
over  them  for  ages.  That  they  were  the  works  of  a  different  race  from  the 
present  Indians,  has  been  pretty  confidently  asserted ;  but  as  yet,  proof  is  en- 
tirely wanting  to  support  such  conclusion.  In  a  few  instances,  some  European 
articles  have  been  found  deposited  in  or  about  some  of  the  works ;  but  few 
persons  of  intelligence  pronounce  them  older  than  others  of  the  same  kind 
belonging  to  the  period  of  the  French  wars. 

As  it  respects  inscriptions  upon  stones,  about  which  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  such  are  purely  Indian,  if  they  were 
not  made  by  some  white  maniac,  as  some  of  them  most  unquestionably  have 
been,  or  other  persons  who  deserve  to  be  classed  among  such;  but  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  include  those  of  South  America,  for  there  the  inhabitants 
evidently  had  a  hieroglyphic  language.  Among  the  inscriptions  upon  stone 
in  New  England,  the  ^  Inscribed  Rock,"  ac  it  is  called,  at  Dighton,  Mass.,  is 
doubtless  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  in  Taunton  River,  about  six  miles  b^Iow 
the  town  of  Taunton,  and  is  partly  immersed  by  the  tide.  If  this  inscription 
was  made  by  the  Indians,  it  doubtless  had  some  meaning  to  it ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  them,  except  such  as  happened  to  know  what  it  was  done 
for,  knew  any  thing  of  its  import  The  divers  faces,  figures  of  half-formed 
animals,  and  zigzag  lines,  occupy  a  space  of  about  20  square  feet  The  whim- 
sical conjectures  of  many  persons  aoout  the  origin  of  the  inscription  might 
amuse,  but  could  not  instruct ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  give  ai 
account  of  them. 
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A  stone,  once  thoa^ht  to  contain  some  marvellous  inscription,  iras  deposit- 
ed a  few  years  sinoe  in  the  Antiquarian  Hall,  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  it  was 
with  some  surprise,  that,  on  examining  it,  I  found  nothing  but  a  few  lines  of 
qnartz  upon  one  of  its  surfaces.  The  stone  was  singular  in  no  respect  beyond 
^lat  may  be  found  in  half  the  fanners'  fields  and  stone  fences  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  a  cave  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  Riyer,  about  20  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash,  called  Wilson's  or  Murderer's  Cave,  are  figures  engraven  upon 
stone,  which  have  attracted  great  attention.  It  was  very  early  possessed  bv 
one  WUmnty  who  lived  in  it  with  his  famUy.  He  at  length  turned  robber,  and, 
collecting  about  40  other  wretches  like  himself  about  lum,  took  all  the  boats 
which  passed  on  the  river  with  any  valuable  goods  in  them,  and  murdered  the 
crews.  He  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  gang,  to  get  the  reward 
which  was  ofi^d  for  his  apprehension.  Never  having  had  any  drawing  o/t 
the  hieroglyphics  in  this  cave,  we  cannot  form  any  very  conclusive  opmion 
upon  them.  As  a  proof  of  their  antiquity,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  among 
those  unknown  characters  are  many  figures  of  animals  not  known  now  to  be 
in  existence ;  but  in  my  opinion,  this  is  in  no  wise  a  conclusive  argument  of 
their  antiquity ;  for  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  uncouth  figures  of  the  Indian 
manitos  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  those  of  the  days  of  Powhatan, 

At  Harmony,  on  the  Mississippi,  are  to  be  seen  the  prints  of  two  feet  imbed- 
ded in  hard  limestone.  The  celebrated  Rofpe  conveyed  the  stone  containing 
them  from  St  Louis,  and  kept  it  upon  his  premises  to  show  to  travellers. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  those  made  by  a  common  man  of  our  times,  unac* 
customed  to  shoes.  Some  conclude  them  to  be  remains  of  high  antiquity. 
They  may,  or  may  not  be :  there  are  arguments  for  and  against  such  conclu- 
sion ;  but  on  which  side  the  weight  of  argument  lies  is  a  matter  not  easily  to 
be  settled.  If  these  impressions  of  feet  were  made  in  the  sofl  earth  before  it 
was  changed  into  fossil  stone,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  impressions^  but  a 
formation  filling  them  of  another  kind  of  stone  (called  organic^  from  that  in 
which  the  impressions  were  made ;  for  thus  do  organic  remains  aiscover  them- 
selves, and  not  by  their  absence. 

A  review  of  the  theories  and  opinions  concerning  the  race  or  races  anterior 
to  the  oresent  race  of  Indians  would  perhaps  be  interesting  to  many,  and  it 
would  be  a  pleasing  subject  to  write  upon :  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated^ 
my  only  object  is  to  present  facts  as  I  find  them,  without  wasting  time  in  com- 
mentaries ;  unless  where  deductions  cannot  well  be  avoided  without  leaving 
the  subject  more  obscure  than  it  would  evidently  be  without  them. 

Every  conjecture  is  attended  with  objections  when  they  are  hazarded  upon 
a  subject  that  cannot  be  settled.  It  is  time  enough  to  argue  a  subject  of  the 
natnre  of  this  we  are  upon  when  all  the  facts  are  collected.  To  write  volames 
about  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  in  connection  with  a  few  isolated  facts,  is  a 
most  ludicrous  and  worse  than  useless  business.  Some  have  said,  it  is  an 
amiment  that  the  first  population  came  from  the  north,  because  the  works  of 
wmch  we  have  been  speaking  increase  in  importance  as  we  proceed  south ; 
but  why  they  should  not  begin  until  the  people  who  constructed  them  had  ar- 
rived within  40"  of  the  equator,  (for  this  seems  to  be  their  boundary  north,)  it 
IB  not  stated.  Perhaps  this  people  came  in  by  way  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
did  not  need  any  works  to  defend  them  before  arriving  at  the  40^  of  north 
latitode.  The  reader  will  readily  enough  ask,  perhaps.  For  what  purpose 
could  fortifications  have  been  built  by  the  first  people  ?  To  defend  themselves 
from  wild  beasts,  or  fifom  one  another  ?  With  this  matter,  however,  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  were  led  to  these  remarks,  preparatory  to  a  comparison  h^ 
tween  the  antiquities  of  the  north  with  those  of  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  the  original  people  of  North  America  must  have 
come  from  the  south,  and  that  their  progress  northward  is  evident  from  the 
same  works;  with  this  difiference,  that  as  the  people  advanced,  they  dwindled 
into  insignificance ;  and  hence  the  remains  which  they  left  are  proportionate 
to  ^ir  ability  to  make  them.  But  there  is  nothing  artificial  among  the  ancient 
niins  of  Norm  America  that  will  compare  with  the  artificial  mountain  of  Ana* 
huac,  called  Cholula,  or  Chloluia,  which  to  this  day  is  about  1G4  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  whose  base  occupies  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  measure  14M 
6 
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feet.  Upon  this  the  Mexicans  had  an  immense  wooden  temple  when  Coria 
OTeitnn  their  empire.  A  city  now  bears  the  name  of  Cholula,  in  Pnebla, 
60  miles  east  of  Mexico.  Yet  it  appears  from  Dr.  Bed^s  Gazetteer  of  Illinois, 
that  there  is  standing  between  Belleville  and  St  Louis,  a  mound  600  yards  in 
circumference  at  its  oase,  and  90  feet  in  height.  Mount  Joliet,  so  named  from 
the  Sieur  Mid,  a  Frenchman,  who  travelled  upon  the  Mississippi  in  1673,  is 
a  most  distinguished  mound.  It  is  on  a  plain  about  600  yards  west  of  the 
River  Des  Plaincs,  and  150  miles  above  Fort  Clark.  Mr.  SduHjlcrtfi  computed 
its  height  at  60  feet,  its  length  about  450  yards,  and  its  width  75.  Its  sides 
are  so  steep  that  they  are  ascended  with  difficulty.  Its  top  is  a  beautiful  plain, 
from  which  a  most  delightful  prospect  is  had  of  the  surrounding^  country.  It 
seems  to  have  been  composed  of  the  earth  of  the  plain  on  which  it  stands. 
Lake  Joliet  is  situated  in  front  of  it ;  being  a  small  body  of  water  about  a  mile 
in  length. 

Although  the  remams  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  America  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  North  America,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
people  are  of  the  same  race.  The  condition  even  of  savages  changes.  No 
nation  remains  stationary.  The  western  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lakes  do  not  make  pottery  at  tlie  present  day,  but  earthen  utensils  are  still  in 
use  among  the  remote  tribes  of  the  west,  which  is  similar  to  that  dug  up  in 
Ohio,  and  both  are  similar  to  that  found  in  South  America. 

In  speaking  of  ancient  pottery,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  observes,  •*  It  is  common,  in 
digging  at  these  salt  mines,  [in  Illinois,]  to  find  fragments  of  antique  pottery, 
and  even  entire  pots  of  a  coarse  earthenware,  at  great  depths  below  the  sur- 
face. One  of  these  pots,  which  was,  until  a  very  recent  period,  preserved  by 
a  gentleman  at  Shawaneetown,  was  disinterred  at  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and  was 
of  a  capacity  to  contain  eight  or  ten  gallons." 

We  see  announced  from  time  to  time,  in  the  various  newspapers  and  oth(^ 
periodicals,  discoveries  of  wonderful  things  in  various  places ;  but  on  examina- 
tion it  is  generally  found  that  they  fall  far  short  of  what  we  are  led  to  ex- 
pect from  the  descriptions  given  of  them.  We  hear  of  the  ruins  of  cities  in 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  copper  and  iron  utensils  found  at  great  depths 
below  the  surface,  and  in  situations  indicating  that  they  must  have  been  de- 
posited there  for  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  years !  Dr.  McMurtrie  relates,  in 
bis  ^  Sketches  of  Louisville,'*  that  an  iron  hatchet  was  found  beneath  the  roots 
of  a  tree  at  Shippingsport,  upwards  of  200  years  old.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  tree  had  grown  over  the  hatchet  after  it  was  deposited  there,  because 
^  DO  human  power  could  have  placed  it  in  the  particular  position  in  which  it 
was  found." 

Upon  some  other  matters  about  which  we  have  already  remarked,  the  same 
author  says,  "  That  walls,  constructed  of  bricks  and  hewn  stones,  have  bees 
discovered  in  the  western  country,  is  a  fact  as  clear  as  that  the  sun  shines 
when  he  is  in  his  meridian  splendor ;  the  dogmatical  assertion  of  writers  to  the 
contrarv  notwithstanding."  My  author,  however,  had  not  seen  such  remains 
himself  but  was  well  assured  of  their  existence  by  a  gentleman  of  undoubted 
veracity.  Unfortunately  for  the  case  he  relates,  the  persons  who  discovered 
the  ruins  came  upon  them  in  digging,  at  about  18  feet  oelow  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  when  about  to  make  investigation,  water  broke  in  upon  them,  and 
Uiey  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat 

"  A  fortified  town  of  considerable  extent,  near  the  River  St  Francis,"  upon 
the  Mississippi,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Savagt,  of  Louis- 
ville. He  found  its  walls  standing  in  some  places,  and  "  part  of  the  walls  of 
a  dUxdel,  built  of  bricks f  cemented  by  mortar, ^  Upon  some  of  these  ruins  were 
trees  OTowing  whose  annual  rings  numbered  300.  Some  of  the  bricks,  sayif 
Dr.  JmMurtrvty  were  at  Louisville  when  he  wrote  his  Sketches ;  and  thev  were 
"  composed  of  clay,  mixed  with  chopped  and  twisted  straw,  of  regular  ^gures, 
hardened  by  the  action  of  fire  or  the  sun." 

Mr.  Prieky  in  his  **  American  Antiquities,"  mentions  the  ruins  of  two  cities 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  nearly  opposite  St  Louis ;  but  from  what  he 
savs  of  them  I  am  unable  to  determine  what  those  ruins  are  composed  o£ 
After  pointing  out  the  sight  of  them,  he  continues,  ^  Here  is  situated  one  of 
those  pyramids,  which  is  150  rods  in  circumference  at  its  base,  and  100  feel 
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nigfa."  He  speaks  of  "  cities,"  but  describes  pyramids  and  mounds.  If  there 
be  any  thing  like  the  works  of  men,  at  the  places  he  points  out,  different  from 
what  is  common  in  the  west,  it  is  very  singular  that  they  should  not  have  at* 
tracted  the  notice  of  some  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  people  who  have  for 
50  years  passed  by  them.  Mr.  Brackenrid^  speaks  of  the  antiquities  at  this 
place,  but  does  not  say  any  thing  about  cities.  He  observes,  "  The  most  re- 
markable appearances  are  two  groups  of  mounds  or  pyramids,  the  one  about 
10  miles  above  Cahokia,  the  other  nearly  the  same  distance  below  it,  which,  in 
all,  e^kceed  150,  of  various  sizes.  The  western  side  also  contains  a  considein- 
ble  number. 

**'  A  more  minute  description  of  those  about  Cahokia,  which  I  visited  in  the 
hil  of  1811,  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  them  alL  I  crossed  the  Mississippi 
at  St  Louis,  and  after  passing  through  the  wood  which  borders  the  river,  about 
half  a  mile  ir  width,  entered  an  extensive  open  plain.  In  15  minutes  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  mounds,  mostly  of  a  circular  shape,  and  at 
a  distance  resembling  enormous  haystacks  scattered  through  a  meadow.  One 
of  the  largest  which  1  ascended  was  about  200  paces  in  circumference  at  the 
bottom,  the  form  nearly  square,  though  it  had  evidently  undergone  considerable 
alteration  from  the  washing  of  the  rains.  The  top  was  level,  with  an  area  su^ 
ficient  to  contain  several  hundred  men." 

When  Mr.  Bartram  travelled  into  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  be 
tween  the  years  1773  and  1776,  he  saw  many  interesting  antiquities.  At  the 
Cherokee  town  of  Cowe,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  which  then  contained  about 
100  houses,  he  noticed  that  **  The  council  or  town-house  was  a  large  rotunda, 
capable  of  accommodating  several  hundred  jP^ple :  it  stands  on  the  top  of  an 
ancient  artificial  mount  of  earth,  of  about  20  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  ro- 
tunda on  the  top  of  it  being  about  30  feet  more,  gives  the  whole  fabric  an 
elevation  of  about  60  feet  from  the  common  surface  of  the  ground.  But,"  Mr. 
Bartram  continues,  ^  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  mount,  on  which  the 
rotunda  stands,  is  of  a  much  ancienter  date  than  the  building,  and  perhaps  was 
niised  for  another  purpose.  The  Cherokees  themselves  are  as  ignorant  as  we 
are,  by  what  people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  were  raised  ;  they 
have  various  stories  concerning  them,  the  best  of  which  amount  to  no  more 
than  mere  conjecture,  and  leave  us  entirely  in  the  dark ;  but  they  have  a  tra- 
diijon  common  with  the  other  nations  of  Indians,  that  they  found  them  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  they  now  appear,  when  their  forefathers  arrived  from  the 
west  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  country,  afler  vanquishing  the  nations 
of  red  men  who  then  inhabited  it,  who  themselves  found  these  mounts  when 
tkey  took  possession  of  tlie  countiy,  the  former  possessors  delivering  the  same 
ilo^  concerning  them.** 

Hence  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mounds  in  the  south  are  not  only  the 
same  as  those  in  the  north,  but  Indian  traditions  concerning  them  are  the  same 
also. 

At  Ottasse,  an  important  town  of  the  Cherokees,  the  same  traveller  saw  a 
most  singular  column.  It  stood  adjacent  to  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  an  ob- 
k>n^  square,  and  was  about  40  feet  high,  and  only  from  two  to  three  feet  thick 
at  Its  base,  and  tapered  ffradnally  from  the  ground  to  its  top.  What  is  very 
remarkable  about  this  pillar  is,  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  formed  of  a  single 
stick  of  pine  timber,  the  Indiajds  or  white  traders  could  ^ive  no  account  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected ;  and  to  the  inquiries  which  Mr.  Bartram  made  of 
the  Indians  concerning  it,  the  same  answer  was  tnyQn  as  when  questioned  about 
(he  mounds ;  viz.,  that  their  ancestors  found  it  thoropand  the  people  that  those 
ancestora  dispossessed  knew  nothing  of  its  origin.  This  is  not  singular  when 
reference  is  had  to  mounds  of  earth,  but  when  the  same  account  is  given  con- 
cerning perishable  material,  the  shade,  at  least,  of  a  suspicion  is  seen  lurking 
in  the  back  ground.  A^  another  singular  circumstance,  it  is  observed  that  no 
trees  of  the  kind  of  which  this  column  was  made  {pin.  paluairis)  were  to  be 
found  at  that  time  nearer  than  12  or  15  miles. 

In  the  great  council-houses  at  Ottasse  were  observed,  upon  the  pillars  and 
walls,  various  paintings  and  sculptures,  supposed  to  be  hieroglyphics  of  his- 
torical legends,  and  political  and  sacerdotal  affiiirs.  ^  They  are,**  observes 
Mr.  Bartram^  ^  extremely  picturesque  or  caricature,  as  men  in  a  varie^  of  at 
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dtodes,  Bome  ludicrous  enough,  others  having  the  head  of  some  kind  of  iZJh 
mal,  as  those  of  a  duck,  turkey,  bear,  fbx,  wolf,  buck,  &c.,  and  again  tbkte 
kind  of  creatures  are  represented  having  the  human  head.  These  &signs  are 
not  Dl  executed ;  the  outlines  bold,  free  and  well  proportioned.  The  pillars 
■apporting  the  front  or  piazza  of  the  council-house  of  the  square  are  ingenious- 
ly formed  in  the  likeness  of  vast  speckled  serpents,  ascending  upwa!ras ;  the 
Ottsflses  being  of  the  Snake  tribe." 

In  the  fouru  book  of  this  work  mention  has  been  made  of  the  great  high- 
ways in  Florida.  Mr.  Baariram  mentions  them,  but  not  in  a  very  particmar 
manner,  upon  the  St  John's  River.  As  his  sentiments  seem  to  be  those  of  a 
man  of  intelligence,  I  will  offer  here  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the  Indian 
antiijuities  of  the  country  he  visited.  "  I  deem  it  necessary  to  observe,  as  my 
opinion,  that  none  of  them  that  I  have  seen  discover  the  least  signs  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  or  architecture  of  the  Europeans  or  other  inhabitants  d^  the  old  world, 
yet  evidently  betray  every  sigrn  or  mark  of  the  most  distant  antiquity." 

The  above  remark  is  cited  to  show  how  different  different  people  make  up 
their  minds  upon  the  same  subject ;  it  shows  how  futile  it  is  for  us  to  spend 
time  in  speculating  upon  such  matters.  And,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is 
time  enough  to  build  theories  afler  facts  have  been  collected.  It  can  add  noth- 
ing to  our  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  our  antiquities,  to  talk  or  write  forever 
about  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  lost  tribes  of  Jews ;  but  if  the  time  which  has 
been  spent  in  this  manner  had  been  devoted  to  some  useful  pursuit,  $ome  use- 
ful object  would  have  been  attained.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  ont  object, 
nevertheless,  is  clearly  attained,  namely,  that  of  misleading  or  confounding  the 
understanding  of  many  uninformed  people.  I  am  led  to  make  these  observa- 
tions to  put  the  unwary  upon  their  guard. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  given  various  accounts  of,  or  accounts  from 
various  authors,  who  imagine  that  a  colony  of  Welsh  came  to  America  7  on  800 
Teus  ago.  It  is  as  truly  astonishing  as  any  thing  we  meet  with  to  observe 
how  many  persons  had  found  proofs  of  the  existence  of  tribes  of  Welsh  lo* 
dians,  about  the  same  period.  As  a  case  exactly  in  point  with  that  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph,  I  offer  what  yLr.  Bratkeniidgt  says  upon 
this  matter.  ^  That  no  Welsh  nation  exists,"  he  observes,  ^  at  present,  on  this 
continent,  is  beyond  a  doubt  Dr.  Bcarion  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain 
the  langua^s  spoken  by  those  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Welsh 
finds  no  place  amongst  them ;  since  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  the  tribes  west 
of  (he  Mississippi  have  been  sufficiently  known ;  we  have  had  intercourse  with 
them  all,  but  no  Welsh  are  yet  found.  In  the  year  1798,  a  young  Welshman 
of  the  name  of  Eivans  ascended  the  Missouri,  in  company  with  Makof,  and 
remained  two  years  in  that  country ;  he  spoke  both  the  ancient  and  modern 
Welsh,  and  addressed  himself  to  every  nation  between  that  river  and  New 
Spain,  but  found  no  Welshmen."    This,  it  would  seem,  is  conclusive  enough. 

Mr.  Peck^  in  his  **  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,"  has  aimed  so  happy  a  stroke  at  the 
writers  on  our  antiquity,  that,  had  I  met  with  his  rod  before  I  had  made  the 
previous  remarks,  I  should  most  certainly  have  made  use  of  it  I  shall  never- 
theless use  it  Alter  saying  something  upon  the  antiquities  of  Illinoifs  he  pro- 
ceeds :  ^  Of  one  thing  the  writer  is  satisfied,  that  very  imperfect  and  incorrect 
data  have  been  relied  upon,  and  very  erroneous  conclusions  drawn,  upon  west- 
em  antiquities.  Whoever  has  time  and  patience,  and  is  in  other  respects  qual- 
ified to  explore  this  field  of  science,  and  will  use  his  spade  and  eyes  together, 
and  restrain  his  imagination  from  running  riot  amongst  mounds,  fortifications, 
horseshoes,  medals,  and  whole  cabinets  of  relics  of  Uie  *  olden  time,'  will  tod 
very  little  more  than  the  indications  of  rude  savages,  the  ancestois  of  tbo 
present  race  of  Indians." 
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Tamotobh 


CHAPTER  L 


C^mdmet  cf  the  early  voyagers  towards  the  Indians — Some  account  of  the  indimd' 
mal»  Donaeana — ^gona — Tatquantum^  or  Squanto — Dehamda — Skettmarroes— 
Aseacumet — Manida — Peehnuh—Monopet^Pekenimne — Sakaweston — Epanoio — 
Manawet —  Wanape —  Coneeonam, 

Thk  first  yoyagers  to  a  country  were  uudoos  to  confirm  the  tmth  of  their 
accounts,  and  therefore  took  firom  theb  newly-discovered  lands  whatever 
seemed  best  snited  to  that  object  The  inhabitants  of  America  carried  off 
by  Europeans  were  not,  perhaps,  in  any  instance,  taken  away  by  voyagers 
merely  for  this  object,  but  that  they  might,  in  tune,  learn  firom  them  the  value 
of  the  country  from  whence  they  took  them.  Besides  those  forcibljr  carried 
away,  there  were  many,  doubtless,  who  went  through  overpersuasion,  and 
ignorance  both  of  the  distance  and  usage  they  should  meet  with  in  a  land  of 
stiaiigers;  which  was  not  always  as  it  should  have  been,  and  hence  such  as 
were  ill  used,  if  they  ever  returned  to  their  own  country,  were  prepared  to 
be  revenged  on  any  strangers  of  the  same  color,  that  chanced  to  come  among 
them. 

In  the  first  voyage  of  ColvmJbus  to  America,  he  took  along  with  him,  on  his 
return  to  Spain,  a  considerable  number  of  Indians ;  how  many  we  do  not 
know ;  but  several  died  on  their  passage,  and  seven  were  presented  to  the  king. 
FmeaUe  Yanez  Ptnzon,  a  captain  under  ColumlmSi  kidnapped  four  natives, 
whom  he  intended  to  sell  in  Spain  for  slaves ;  but  Columbus  took  them  firom 
him,  and  restored  them  to  their  firiends.  In  this  first  voyafi^e  to  the  islands  of 
the  new  world,  the  blood  of  several  Indians  was  shed  by  the  hostile  arms  of 
the  Spaniards.* 

There  were  three  natives  presented  to  Henry  VII.  by  Sebastian  Cabot^  in 
1502,  which  he  had  taken  from  Newfoundland.  What  were  their  names,  or 
iHiat  became  of  them,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  firom  the  notice  of  historians, 
we  learn  that,  when  found,  "they  were  clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
lived  on  raw  flesh ;  but  after  two  years,  [residence  in  England,]  were  seen  in 
tlie  king's  court  clothed  like  Englishmen,  and  could  not  be  discerned  from 
Englishmen."  t    These  were  the  first  Indians  ever  seen  in  England.J    They 

*  My  present  eoneem  not  being  with  the  Indians  of  South  America,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  the  reader  to  a  little  work  lately  published,  entitled  The  Old  Indian  CHaoNiCLB, 
in  which  all  the  prominent  facts  concerning  the  atrocities  of  the  Spaniards  towards 
them  will  be  found  stated. 

t  Rapin*8  Hitt.  England^  i.  685.  ed.  foL    8ee  also  Purchat,  738. 

X  This  is  npon  the  authority  of  Berkehf,  Instead  of  'England^  howcTcr,  he  says  Bm- 
rope  ;  but,  by  saying  the  six,  which  Columbtu  had  before  taken  from  St.  Salvador,  made 
their  esca|>6,  he  shows  his  superficial  knowledge  of  those  affairs.    Hear  Herrera : — 

**  En  smite  de  eela,  \ihai  is,  t^Upr  Columbtu  had  replied  to  the  king*8  letter  about  a  eeo- 
MMi  voijfage,'^  U  ICokimbm]  partitpour  oiler  h  Barcelone  aueo  e^  Jtndiena,  parce  que  lee 
'       eatoeesd  marts  «s  ehemm.    HJU  porter  aueque  hiy  dee  perroquete  verde,  et  de 
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were  broiigiit  to  the  English  court  ^  in  their  country  habit,"  and  "  spoke  a  Ian 
^age  never  heard  before  out  of  their  own  country.  • 

The  French  discovered  the  river  St  Lawrence  in  1508,  and  the  captain  of 
tho  ship  who  made  the  discovery,  carried  several  natives  to  Paris,  which  were 
the  first  ever  seen  in  France.  What  were  their  names,  or  even  how  .iiaby 
they  were  in  number,  is  not  set  dowa  in  Uie  accounts  of  this  voyage.  The 
name  of  this  captain  was  Thmnas  AuberL\ 

John  VerazzitUj  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  in  1.524,  sailed  along  the  Amer- 
ican coast,  and  landed  in  several  places.  At  one  place,  which  we  judge  to  be 
■oroe  part  of  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  *^20  of  his  men  landed,  and  went 
HboQt  two  leagues  up  into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  fled  before  them, 
but  they  caught  an  old  woman  who  had  hid  herself  in  the  high  grass,  with  a 
iroong  woman  about  18  years  of  age.  The  old  woman  carried  a  child  on  her 
back,  and  had,  besides,  two  little  bojrs  with  her.  The  youn^  woman,  too, 
Carried  three  children  of  her  own  sex.  Seeing  themselves  discovered,  they 
began  to  shriek,  and  the  old  one  gave  them  to  understand,  by  signs,  that  the 
tnen  were  fled  to  the  woods.  They  offered  her  something  to  eat,  which  she 
accepted,  but  the  maiden  refused  it  This  girl,  who  was  tall  and  well  shaped, 
they  were  desirous  of  taking  along  with  them,  but  as  she  made  a  violent 
outcry,  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  a  boy  awav  with  them.'^t 
The  name  of  New  Frauce  was  given  to  North  America  in  this  /oya^  In 
Another  voyage  here,  Venazini  was  killed,  and,  as  some  say,  eaten  oy  the 
Indians. 

In  the  year  1576,  Capt  Martin^  afterwards  Sir  Mctriin^  Frobishar  sailed  from 
ESnffland  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage ;  '*  the  only  thing  of  the 
wond,"  says  a  writer  of  his  voyage,  ^  that  was  len  yet  vndone."  After  the 
usual  vicissitudeis  attending  such  an  undertaking,  at  this  early  period  of  Eng 
lish  navigation,  he  discovered  a  strait  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name. 
About  60  miles  within  that  strait,  he  went  on  shore  to  make  discovery  of  the 
country,  and  was  suddenly  attacked  bv  the  natives,  ^*  who  had  stolen  secretly 
behinde  the  rockes ;"  and  though  he  '^bent  himselfe  to  his  halberd,"  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life. 

Hence  there  was  a  well-grounded  suspicion  in  all  future  communications 
with  the  Indians  in  this  region ;  yet,  after  considerable  intercourse,  Frointku^M 
men  became  less  ^arVf  and  five  of  them,  ffoing  on  shore  from  a  boat,  were  sur- 
prised and  carried  of^  and  never  heard  of  affain.  After  this  **the  subtile  tiai- 
tours  were  so  wary,  as  they  would  after  that  never  come  within  our  men's 
danger."  Notwithstanding,  FrMshtr  found  means  to  entice  some  of  them 
alonpide  of  his  ship,  and  after  considerable  manucBvering,  one  of  them  had 
his  ^ars  so  far  overcome  by  the  alluring  sound  of  a  cow-bell,  that  he  came  so 
near  in  his  canoe,  to  obtain  one  of  them,  that  ^  the  captain,  being  ready  pro- 
vided, let  the  bell  fall^  and  caught  the  man  fast,  and  plucked  him  with  maine 
force,  boat  and  aU,"  into  his  ship^  Whereupon  this  savage  finding  himself  in 
captivity,  ^  for  very  choler  and  disdaine  he  bit  his  tongue  in  twaine  within  his 
mouth:  notwithstanding  he  died  not  thereof,  but  lined  vntil  he  came  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  he  died  of  cold  which  he  had  taken  at  sea." 

The  next  year  (1577)  Drobisher  made  another  voyage  to  the  same  coasts  of 
America,  and  on  some  excursion  on  land  he  was  attacked  and  wounded  by  the 
Indians.  In  York  Sound  he  attacked  a  party,  and  killed  five  or  six  of  them, 
taid  shoitly  after  took  two  women  prisoners. 

Such  were  the  impressions  given  and  received  between  the  Europeans  and 
Indians  in  that  early  day  of  American  history. 

This  was  indeed  a  comparatively  barbarous  age.  Few  of  the  early  voya^rs 
were  better  than  demi-savages ;  for  they  measured  the  conduct  of  the  Indians 
by  their  own  scale  of  justice ;  in  which  might  was  too  often  taken  for  right 
But  we  of  this  age  —  what  will  be  said  of  us  by  generations  to  come,  — by 


WUffei,  et  eTavtrei  ehoset  dianes  cP admiration  qui  n*auoient  iamait  estd  vettfs  en  Bspagns" 
Hist,  dea  Indes  Occident,  i.  102.  Ed.  1660,  3  tomes,  4to.  See  also  Harris,  Voyaget,  JL 
15.  ed.  1764.  2  v.  fol. ;  Bobmiaon,  America,  I  94.  ed.  1778,  4to. 

•  Berkely's  Naval  Hist.  Brit.  268.  ed.  1756,  fol.  and  Harris,  Voyagea,  u.  191. 

tF<inter»482.  t  Ibid.  434, 43ff: 
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die  enlightened  of  distant  ages, — when  they  inqnire  for  the  catves  and  reasons 
ibr  our  condnct  in  our  wan  with  the  Indians  in  our  own  times  r 

The  next  early  voyager  we  shall  notice  is  Capt  Hendrick  Hudson*  From 
Robert  Jwfs  ioomal  of  his  voyafire  it  appears  that  Hudson  discovered  the  nver 
which  bears  his  name,  Sept  o,  1609,  and  explored  it  probably  as  high  up  at 
least  as  the  present  site  of  ffest  Point,  before  he  left  it  During  his  stay  in 
the  river  MannarhaUi,  as  it  was  called  by  the  natives,  the  conduct  of  lii^*  men 
towards  those  people  was  most  unjust,  savage,  and  cruel.  We  are  told  that 
their  first  interviews  with  tha  natives  were  frienc'ly,  but  we  are  not  told  how 
they  became  immediately  otherwise.  The  same  day  Hudson  entered  the  river, 
he  sent  out  John  Colman  to  make  soundings,  in  wnich  service  he  was  shot  in 
bia  throat  with  an  arrow  and  killed ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  buried  on  a  point 
of  land  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  What  provocation,  if  any,  led 
to  this  misfortune,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  was  any  sus- 
pension of  intercourse,  though  a  few  days  after  several  Indians  were  taken 
captive  by  the  ship's  crew  as  they  came  to  trade,  and  were  confined  on  board. 
They  escaped  soon  after,  however,  by  jumping  overboard. 

By  the  15th  of  September,  Hudson  ban  reached  considerably  above  West 
Point,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  he  began  to  descend,  but  came  to  an  anchor 
^  seven  miles  below  the  mountains.''  An  Indian  in  a  canoe,  while  many  others 
were  around  the  ship,  came  under  the  stern,  climbed  up  by  the  rudder,  entered 
the  cabin  window,  which  had  been  left  open,  and  stole  some  trifling  articles. 
Being  discovered,  he  was  pursued  and  killed  by  the  mate,  ^  by  a  shot  through 
his  breast"  By  this  rash  act  several  were  so  frightened  that  they  jumped 
into  the  river.  As  a  boat  from  the  ship  was  pursuing  them,  one  in  the  water 
caught  hold  of  the  side  of  the  boat ;  whereupon  the  cook  cut  off  his  hands 
with  a  sword,  and  he  was  drowned.  The  next  day  two  canoes  approached 
the  ship,  and  shot  at  it  with  their  bows  and  arrows ;  '*  in  recompense  whereof,** 
says  Juetj  ^  we  discharged  six  muskets,  and  killed  two  or  three  of  them." 
Soon  after,  about  100  Indians  appeared  on  a  point  of  land,  *'to  shoot  at  us;" 
then  **  I  shot  a  falcon  at  them,"  says  this  author,  whom  I  take  to  have  been 
the  gunner  of  the  ship,  **and  killed  two  of  them.  Yet  they  manned  off  another 
canoe  with  nine  or  ten  men,  which  came  to  meet  us ;  so  I  shot  at  it  also  a  fal- 
con, and  shot  it  through,  and  killed  one  of  them.  Then  our  men  with  their 
muskets  killed  three  or  four  more  of  tliem." 

This  must  truly  ever  be  looked  upon  as  a  sad  beginning  of  an  acquaintance 
between  the  Indians  and  white  people  on  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  former  could  not  view  the  latter  in  any  other  light  than  a  race  far 
more  barbarous  than  themselves ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  seen  a  score  of  their 
people,  one  after  another,  sacrificed,  while  they  had  killed  but  a  single  white 
man,  probably  in  a  quarrel  We  now  turn  to  the  northern  boundary  foi 
another  example  or  two  of  early  intercourse. 

Dohacona^  a  chief  upon  the  River  St  Croix,  was  met  with,  in  1535,  by  the 
voyager  Jamta  Cartier,  who  was  well  received  and  kindly  treated  by  him  and 
his  people ;  to  repay  which,  Cartia-y  "  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  force." 
carried  him  to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died.*  Notwithstanding,  Cartier 
was  in  the  country  five  years  after,  where  he  found  Agomt,  the  su-ccessor  of 
DonaconOj  and  exchanged  presents  with  him,  probably  reconciling  him  by  some 
plausible  account  of  the  absence  of  Donaconcu 

Tasquanhim,  or  IHsqwrntum,  was  one  of  the  five  natives  carried  from  the 
coast  of  New  England,  in  1605,  by  Capt  George  fFamnouth,  who  had  been 
sent  oat  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  This  Indian  was  known  after- 
wards to  the  settlers  of  Plimouth,  by  whom  he  was  generally  called  *Squanl0y 
or  ^Squantum^  by  abbreviation.  The  names  of  the  other  four  were  Manida, 
SkeUwarroa,  Dehamda  and  Assacumet. 

Althoogh  Gorges  does  not  say  Dehamda  was  one  brought  over  at  this  time,  it 
is  evident  that  he  was,  because,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  there  were  no  othe  - 
natives  at  that  time  in  England,  but  these  five. 

Sir  Fardinando  Gorges  says,  fFawnouth,  *' falling  short  of  his  course,  [in  seek- 
ing the  N.  W.  passage,]  happened  into  a  river  on  the  coast  of  America,  called 
Pemmaquidy  from  whence  he  brought  five  of  the  natives."    **  And  it  so  pleased 


•  Foster,  440— 44% 
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our  ^reat  God  that"  WcmunUhf  on  his  retarn  to  England,  "  came  into  the  harbor 
of  Plymouth,  where  I  then  commanded."  Three  •  of  whose  natives,  namely, 
Manida^  Skdiwarroes  and  Tasqtumivmj  **  I  seized  upon.  They  were  all  of  one  na- 
tion, but  of  several  parts,  and  several  families.  This  accident  must  he  acknowl- 
edged the  means,  under  God,  of  putting  on  foot  and  giving  life  to  all  our  plan- 
tations." 

Paying  great  attention  to  these  natives,  he  soon  understood  enough  by  them 
about  the  country  from  whence  they  came  to  establish  a  belief  that  it  was  of 
great  value ;  not  perhaps  making  due  allowance  for  it^  being  their  home.  And 
Sir  Ftrdinando  ad^s,  "  After  I  had  those  people  sometimes  in  my  custody,  I  ob- 
served in  them  an  inclination  to  follow  the  example  of  the  better  sort ;  and  in 
all  their  carriages,  manifest  shows  of  great  civility,  far  from  the  rudeness  of 
our  common  people.  And  the  longtnr  1  conversed  with  tliem,  the  better  hope 
they  ^ve  me  of  those  parts  where  they  did  inhabit,  as  proper  for  ucr  usee ; 
especially  when  I  found  what  goodly  nvers,  stately  islands,  and  safe  harbors, 
those  parts  abounded  with,  heins  the  special  marks  I  leveled  at  as  the  only 
want  our  nation  met  with  in  all  their  navigations  along  that  coast  And  hav- 
ing kept  them  full  three  years,  I  made  them  able  to  set  me  down  what  great 
rivers  run  up  into  the  land,  what  men  of  note  were  seated  on  them,  what  power 
they  were  of,  how  allied,  what  enemies  they  had,"  &c. 

Thus  having  ^ned  a  knowledge  of  the  count^,  Sir  Ferdinando  ^ot  ready  "a 
ship  furnished  with  men  and  all  necessaries  "  for  a  vovage  to  Amenca,  and  sent 
as  ner  captain  Mr.  Henry  Challoung,\  with  whom  he  also  sent  two  of  his  Indians. 
The  names  of  these  were  Jissacumd  and  Manidcu  Chalona,  having  been  taken 
sick  in  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  altered  his  course,  and  lost  some  time  in 
the  West  Indies.  After  being  able  to  proceed  northward,  he  departed  from 
Porto  Rico,  and  was  soon  after  taken  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  and  carried  into  Spain, 
**  where  their  ship  and  goods  were  confiscate,  themselves  made  prisoners,  the 
voyage  overthrown,  and  both  my  natives  lost"  One,  however,  .^Macttfne^,  was 
afiisrwards  recovered,  if  not  the  other.    This  voyage  of  Chalons  was  in  1606. 

It  appears  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  PophamX  had  airreed  to  send  a  vessel 
to  the  aid  of  Chalons^  which  was  accordingly  done  before'^the  news  of  his  being 
taken  was  known  in  England.  For  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  says,  "  It  pleased 
the  lord  chief  justice,  according  to  his  promise,  to  despatch  Capt  [Martin] 
Prin  from  Bristol,  with  hope  to  have  found  Capt  Challounge;^  "  but  not  hear- 
ing by  any  means  what  became  of  him,  after  he  had  made  a  perfect  discovery 
of  all  those  rivers  and  harbors,"  **  brings  with  him  the  most  exact  discovery  of 
that  coast  that  ever  came  to  my  hands  since,  and,  iiideed,  he  was  the  best  able 
to  perform  it  of  any  I  met  withal  to  this  present  [time,]  which,  with  his  relation 
of  the  country,  wrought  such  an  impression  in  the  lord  chief  justice,  and  us  all 
that  weve  his  associates,  that  (notwithstanding  our  first  disaster)  we  set  up  our 
resolutions  to  follow  it  with  effect" 

Dehamda  and  Skettwarroes  were  with  Prin^  in  this  voyage,  and  were,  with- 
out doubt,  his  most  efficient  aids  in  surveymg  the  coast  It  appears  from 
Gorges^  that  Dehamda  was  sent  by  the  chief  justice,  who  we  suppose  had  con- 
sidered him  his  property,||  and  Skettwarroes  by  himselE  They  returned  again 
to  England  with  Prin. 

*  It  seems,  from  this  part  of  his  narratiTe,  that  he  had  hat  three  of  them,  but  from 
subsequent  passages,  it  appears  he  had  them  all.    Set  also  America  vainted  to  the  Life. 

t  ChaUom^  by  some.    Goraea  has  sometimes,  CfuUcvma,  Chalout  &c 

X  The  same  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir  W,  Ralegh  and  his  associates,  in  160S. 
See  Prince**  Worthiea  of  Devon,  672,  673.  FtiUer,  in  his  Worthiet  of  England^  ii.  284, 
sajijff,  **  Travelers  owed  their  safety  to  this  judge's  severity  many  years  after  his  death, 
which  happened  Anno  Domini  16  *  *,"  thinking,  no  doubt,  he  had  much  enjffhtened 
his  reader  by  definitely  stating  that  Sir  John  Pofpham.  died  some  time  within  a  Aundlrwd 
years.  The  severity  referred  to  has  reference  to  his  importuning  King  Jamee  not  to 
pardon  so  many  robbers  and  thieves,  which,  he  said,  tended  to  render  the  judges  con> 
temptible,  and  "  which  made  him  more  sparing  afterward." 

{  Gorges,  one  of  the  main  springs  of  these  transactions,  who  wrote  the  account  we 
give,  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  captain  accompanying  him ;  yet  Dr.  Holmes's 
authorities,  Annals,  L  125,  led  him  to  record  nomas  JIanam  as  the  performer  of  this 
voyage.  And  a  writer  of  1622  says,  Hanam,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Uaman,  went  com* 
manner,  and  Prinne  master.  See  2  Col.  Mass,  HisL  Soe,  ix.  8.  This  agrees  with  tht 
account  of  Gorges  the  younger. 

I  He  had  probably  been  given  to  him  by  Sir  F#rd£riaiui9. 
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The  next  year,  1607,  these  two  natives  piloted  the  first  New  England  colony 
to  the  month  of  Sagadahock  River,  since  the  Kennebeck.  They  left  England 
do  May,  and  did  not  arrive  here  until  8  Aumist  following.  ^  As  soon  as  the 
president  had  taken  notice  of  the  place,  and  given  order  for  landing  the  pro- 
Tisioiis,  he  deqmtched  away  Captain  Gtlhert,  with  SkUwarres  his  guide,  for  the 
thorough  discovery  of  the  rivers  and  habitations  of  the  natives,  by  whom  he 
was  brought  to  several  of  them,  where  he  found  civil  entertainment,  and  kind 
respects,  &r  from  brutish  or  savage  natures,  so  as  they  suddenly  became  famil- 
iar friends,  especially  by  the  means  of  Behamda  and  SkiiwarrtnJ*  '^  So  as  the 
president  was  earnestly  intreated  by  Sasamowy  Ahertmety  and  others,  the  princi 
ptl  Sagamores,  (as  they  call  their  great  lords,|  to  go  to  the  Bashabas,  who  it 
Kerns  was  their  king."  They  were  prevented,  however,  by  adverse  weather, 
from  that^oumey,  and  thus  the  promise  to  do  so  was  unintentionally  broken, 
"much  to  the  grief  oi  those  Sagamores  that  were  to  attend  him.  The  Bashe- 
bas,  notwithstanding,  hearing  of  his  misfortune,  sent  his  own  son  to  visit  him, 
tod  to  beat  a  trade  with  him  for  furs." 

Several  sad  and  melancholy  accidents  conspired  to  put  an  end  to  this  first 
coloDy  of  New  England.  The  first  was  the  loss  of  their  store-hoose,  contain- 
ing; DBost  of  their  supplies,  by  fire,  in  the  winter  following,  and  another  was  the 
death  of  Lord  Popham.  It  consisted  of  100  men,  and  its  be^innin^  was  auspi- 
eioas ;  but  these  calamities,  together  with  the  death  of  their  president,  broke 
down  their  resolutions.  So  many  discouragements,  notwithstanding  a  ship 
with  supplies  had  arrived,  determined  them  to  abandon  the  country,  whicti 
they  did  m  the  spring.*  What  became  of  Dehamda  and  Skethoarroes  there  is 
DO  mention,  but  tn^  probably  remained  in  the  country  with  their  friends,  nn- 
len  the  passage  which  we  shall  hereafter  extract  be  construed  to  mean  differ- 
ently.f 

To  return  to  T^isquanhmu  There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  narratives  of 
Ihe  contemporary  writers  in  respect  to  this  chief,  which  shows,  either  that  some 
of  them  are  in  error,  or  that  there  were  two  of  the  same  name— one  carried 
away  by  JFcofmoylht  and  the  other  by  HunL  From  a  critical  examination  of 
the  accounts,  it  is  believed  there  was  but  one,  and  that  he  was  carried  away  by 
f^ofmovthi  as  Sir  IMinando  Gorges  relates,  whose  account  we  have  given 
&bo7e4  It  is  impossible  that  Sir  Ferdinando  should  have  been  mistaken  in 
the  names  of  those  he  received  from  WaymovUu  The  names  of  those  carried 
off  by  HmU  are  not  given,  or  but  few  of  them,  nor  were  thev  kidnapped  until 
ome  years  after  lVcynundlC$  voyage.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  Sqwrnhan^ 
hanng  returned  home  from  the  service  of  Gorges,  went  again  to  England  with 
•ome  other  person,  or  perhaps  even  with  HwU.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
there  was  but  one  of  tne  name,  and  his  being  carried  away  an  error  of  inad- 
lefleuce. 

Patnxecy  afterward  called  PUnundkj  was  the  place  of  residence  of  Squantum^ 
who,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  person  that  escapeid  the  great  plague  of  which  we 
■hall  peiticnlarly  speak  in  the  life  of  MomcuoU;  where,  at  the  same  time,  w« 
ihall  take  np  again  the  life  of  Squantumy  whose  history  is  so  intunately  cou- 
■ected  with  it. 

It  was  in  1611  that  Captain  Edward  HarUno^  was  sent  **  to  discover  an  lie 
■opposed  aboot  Cape  Cod,"  who  ^falling  with  Monahigan,  they  found  onely 
Cape  Cod  no  Be  but  the  maine ;  there  [at  Monhigon  Islondl'thejr  detainet^ 
three  Saluages  aboord  them,  called  Pechmo,  Mmopet  and  'Pekenimney  but 
Pedmo  leapt  onerboard»  and  got  away ;  and  not  long  after,  with  his  consorti, 
cut  their  Boat  from  their  steme,  got  her  on  shore,  and  so  filled  her  with  sand 
and  guarded  her  with  bowes  and  arrowes,  the  English  lost  her."|| 

This  exploit  of  Pechmo  is  as  truly  brave  as  it  was  daring.    To  have  get 

*  They  had  "  seated  themseWea  in  a  peninsula,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
[Sa^dahoek,]  where  they  built  a  fortress  to  defend  themselTes  from  their  enemies, 
which  thev  named  Si.  Oeorge:*   America  Painted  to  the  Life,  by  Fsrd.  Gorges,  E$q,  p.  19. 

t  See  life  Maesatoit. 

X  It  is  plain,  from  Prince  Ckron.  134,  that  his  authors  had  confounded  the  nanna  ol 
fh«e  Indians  one  with  another. 

I  Sir  Fred,  Gorgee  Is  probably  wronff  in  oalUnff  him  Henrv  jBttrky. 
Capt  Smith's  Om.  JiM^  ir.  JB^.,  iL  174 
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under  th^  stern  of  a  ship,  in  the  face  of  armed  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  succeeded  in  his  design  of  cutting  away  and  carrying  off  the  boat,  was 
an  act  as  bold  and  daring,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  performed  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  by  our  countryman  DtccAwr, 

From  Monhigon  HctrloWf  proceeding  southward,  fell  m  widi#an  island 
called  then  by  the  Indians  JVbAoito.  From  this  place  **  they  tooke  Sakawif' 
toHf  that  afler  he  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  went  a  soldier  to  the  wan 
of  Bohemia."*  Whether  he  ever  returned  we  are  not  told.  From  this 
island  they  proceeded  to  Capawick,  since  called  Cap<^ey  [Martha^s  Vineyard.] 
Here  **  they  tooke  Qmeconam  and  Eptnow^  and  **  so,  with  fine  Saluages,  they 
returned  for  England." 

Epenow^  or,  as  some  wrote,  Epcmow^  seems  to  have  been  much  such  « 
character  as  Pedmo  —  artful,  cunning,  bold  and  daring.  Sir  IhxKnando  Qcrgn 
is  evidently  erroneous  in  part  of  his  statement  about  this  native,  in  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  his  having  been  brought  away  by  fltinL  For  HaHot^s  voyage  was 
in  1611,  and  Epanow  was  sent  over  to  (>ipe  Cod  with  Captain  Ho&on^  is 
1614,  some  months  before  Hunt  left. 

.  As  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  writer  to  hear  such  old  venerable  writers 
as  Smith,  Uor^t  &c.  speak,  the  reader  periiaps  would  not  pardon  him  were 
he  to  withhold  what  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  interesting  jE^patunr  says 
of  him.    Hear,  then,  Sir  Ihrdinando :  — 

^  While  I  was  laboring  by  what  means  I  might  best  continue  life  in  my 
languishing  hopes,  there  comes  one  Havy  JXvigf  f  unto  me,  bringing  with  him 
a  native  of  the  Island  of  Capawick,  a  puce  seated  to  the  southwara  of  CaM 
Cod,  whose  name  was  Epmewtj  a  person  of  goodly  stature,  strong  and  well 
proportioned.  This  man  was  taken  upon  the  main,  [by  force]  with  some  29 1 
others  by  a  ship  of  London  that  endeavored  to  sell  tbem  for  slaves  in  Spaine, 
out  being  understood  that  they  were  Americans,  and  being  found  to  be  unapt 
for  their  uses,  they  would  not  meddle  with  them,  this  being  one  of  them  they 
refused,  wherein  they  exprest  nK>re  worth  than  those  that  brought  them  to  the 
market,  who  could  not  but  known  that  our  nation  was  at  that  time  in  travel  for 
setling  of  Christian  colonies  upon  that  continent,  it  being  an  act  much  tendin0 
to  our  prejudice,  when  we  came  into  that  part  of  the  countries,  as  it  shaU 
fbrther  appear.  How  CapL  Hark^  came  to  be  possessed  of  this  savage,  I 
know  not,  but  I  understood  by  others  how  he  had  been  shown  in  London  for 
a  wonder.  It  is  true,  (as  I  have  said)  he  was  a  goodly  man,  of  a  brave  aspect, 
stout  and  sober  in  his  demeanor,  and  had  learned  so  much  English  as  to  bid 
those  that  wondered  at  him.  Welcome,  welcome  ;  this  being  the  last  and  best 
use  they  could  make  of  him,  that  was  now  grown  out  of  the  people's  wonder. 
The  captain,  falling  further  into  his  familiarity,  found  him  to  be  of  acquaintance 
and  friendship  with  those  subiect  to  the  Bashaba,  whom  the  captain  well  knew, 
beine, himself  one  of  the  plantation,  sent  over  by  the  lord  chief  justice, 
[Poptusnij]  and  by  that  means  understood  much  of  his  language,  found  out 
the  place  of  his  birth,"  d^c 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  Epanow,  the  account  of  Capt.  Thomas 
HunPa  voyage  should  be  related ;  because  it  is  said  that  it  was  chieflv  owing 
to  his  perfidy  that  the  Indians  of  New  England  were  become  so  hostile  to  the 
voyagers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain,  that  (as  we  have  already  said^  Hunt  did 
not  commit  his  depredations  until  after  Epanow  had  escaped  out  of^  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Capt.  John  Smith  was  in  company  with  Hunt^  and  we  will 
hear  him  relate  the  whole  transaction.  After  stating  that  they  arrived  at  Mon- 
higon in  April,  1614,  §  spent  a  long  time  in  trying  to  catch  whales  without 
success ;  and  as  ^  for  gold,  it  was'  rather  the  master's  device  to  get  a  voyage, 
that  projected  it;"  that  for  trifles  they  got  "near  11000  be&ver  skins,  100 

•  Capt  Smith'*  Gen.  Hist  N.  Bng.  ii.  174. 

t  Perhaps  not  the  Capt.  Harhio  before  mentioned,  though  Prinet  thinki  Oorgm 
me%ns  him. 

X  If  in  this  he  refers  to  those  taken  by  Hunif  as  I  snppiose,  he  sets  the  number 
higher  than  others.  His  grandson,  F.  Qorgea,  in  Amerioa  PamUd,  Ae*,  says  24  was  the 
number  seized  by  Htmt. 

i  Smith  had  an  Indian  named  Tcmium  with  him  in  this  Toyage,  wfasm  bs  sst  4NI 
shore  at  Cape  Cod. 
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martin,  and  as  many  otters,  the  most  of  them  within  the  distance  of  20  leagues,** 
and  his  own  departure  for  Earope,  Capt  Smith  proceeds: — 

^  The  other  ship  staid  to  fit  heiself  for  Spain  with  the  dry  fish,  which  was 
sold  at  Malaga  at  4  rials  the  quintal,  each  hundred  weight  two  quintals  and  a 
baK — But  one  Thomas  Hunt,  the  master  of  this  ship,  f  when  I  was  gone,) 
thinking  to  prevent  that  intent  I  had  to  make  there  a  plantation,  thereby  to 
keep  this  abounding  country  still  in  obscurity,  that  only  he  and  some  few  mer- 
chants more  mi^ht  enjoy  wholly  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  and  profit  of  this 
country,  betrayca  four  and  twenty  of  those  poor  salvages  aboard  his  ship,  and 
most  dishonestly  and  inhumanly,  for  their  kind  usage  of  me  and  all  our  men, 
carried  them  wiui  him  to  Malaga ;  and  there,  for  a  litUe  private  gain,  sold  these 
silly  salvages  for  rials  of  eight;  but  this  vile  act  kept  him  ever  after  from  any 
more  employment  to  those  parts." 

F.  GargeSj  the  younger,  is  rather  confused  in  his  account  of  Hwifs  voyage, 
as  well  as  the  elder.  But  the  former  intimates  that  it  was  on  account  of  Hunts 
sellinfi^  the  Indians  he  took  as  slaves,  the  news  of  which  having  got  into  Eng- 
land before  E^itanow  was  sent  oat,  caused  this  Indian  to  make  his  escape,  and 
consequently  the  overthrow  of  the  vosfage ;  whereas  the  latter.  Sir  Fardinando^ 
does  not  attribute  it  to  that  We  will  now  hear  him  again  upon  this  interesT- 
ing  subject :  — 

**  The  reasons  qf  my  undertaking  the  en^ploymerti  for  (he  idand  of  CapaxoiA, 

**  At  the  time  this  new  savage  [EpanmoY  came  unto  me,  I  had  recovered 
Jissaeumeti  one  of  the  natives  I  sent  with  Capt.  Chaloumes  in  his  unhappy  em- 
nloyment,  with  whom  I  lodged  Epenawj  who  at  the  first  hardly  understood 
one  the  other's  speech,  till  afler  a  while ;  I  perceived  the  difference  was  no 
more  than  that  as  ours  is  between  the  northern  and  southern  people,  so  that  1 
was  a  little  eased  in  the  use  I  made  of  my  old  servant,  whom  I  engaged  to  give 
account  of  what  he  learned  by  conference  between  themselves,  and  he  as 
faithfiilly  performed  it." 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  Epanow  and  Assacwmd  had  contrived  a 
plan  of  escape  before  they  left  England,  and  also,  by  finding  out  what  the  Ehig- 
iish  oMwt  vadued,  and  assuring  them  that  it  was  in  abundance  to  be  had  at  a 
certain  place  in  their  own  country,  prevailed  upon  them,  or  by  this  pretended 
discovery  were  the  means  of  the  voyage  being  undertaken,  of  which  we  are 
DOW  to  speak.  Still,  as  will  be  seen.  Sir  Ferdiwmio  does  not  speak  as  thoufi^h 
he  had  been  quite  so  handsomely  duped  by  his  cunning  man  of  the  woods. 
Gold,  it  has  been  said,  was  the  valuable  commodity  to  wh:?h  Epanow  was  to 
pilot  the  ESnglish.     Goi^  proceeds :  — 

**  They  [C^pt  Hobson  and  those  who  accompanied  him]  set  sail  in  June,  in 
Anno  1614,  being  fully  instructed  how  to  demean  themselves  in  every  kind« 
carrying  with  them  Epenow,  Jissaoomdy  and  Wanapt^  another  native  of  those 
parts  sent  me  out  of  toe  Isle  of  Wight,!  ^^^  uiy  better  information  in  the  parts 
of  the  country  of  his  knowledge :  when  as  it  pleased  God  that  they  were 
arrived  upon  the  coast,  they  were  piloted  from  place  to  place,  by  the  natives 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  hearts  could  desire.  And  coming  to  the  harbor 
where  I^pCMW  was  to  make  good  his  undertaking,  [to  point  out  the  gold  mine, 
no  doubt,]  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  came  aboard ;  some  of  them 
being  his  brothers,  others  his  near  cousins,  [or  relatives,]  who,  after  they  had 
communed  together  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  captaiu,  departed  in 
tiieir  canoes,  promising  the  next  morning  to  come  aboard  again,  and  bring 
some  trade  with  them.  But  Epenow  privately  (as  it  appeared)  had  contracted 
with  his  friends,  how  he  might  make  his  escape  without  performing  what  he 
bad  undertaken,  bein^  in  truth  no  more  than  he  had  told  me  he  was  to  do 
though  with  loss  of  his  life.    For  otherwise,  if  it  were  found  that  he  had  dis- 

•  Doubtless  the  same  called  by  others  Manawetf  who,  it  would  seem  from  Mr.  Hub' 
bardjlHist.  N.  Eng.  39,)  died  before  Epanow  escaped,  **;Boon  after  the  ship's  arrival." 

t  How  he  came  there,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  unless  natives  were  carried  oS, 
of  whom  no  mention  is  made.  This  was  unquestionably  the  case,  for  when  it  came  to 
be  a  common  thing  for  vessels  to  bring  home  Indians,  no  mention,  of  course,  ^ould  b« 
Bade  of  them,  especially  if  they  went  voluntarily,  as,  no  doubt,  many  did. 
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covered  the  secrets  of  his  country,*  he  was  sure  to  have  his  hrains  knock!  out 
as  soon  as  he  came  ashore  ;t  for  that  canse  I  gave  the  captain  strict  charge  to 
endeavor  by  all  means  to  prevent  his  escaping  from  them.  And  for  the  more 
surety,  I  gave  order  to  have  three  gentlemen  of  my  own  kindred  to  be  ever  at 
hand  with  him ;  clothing  him  with  long  garments,  fitly  to  be  laid  hold  on,  if 
occasion  should  require.  Notwithstandmg  all  this,  his  friends  being  all  come 
at  the  time  appointed  with  twentv  canoes,  and  lying  at  a  certain  distance  with 
their  bows  ready,  the  captain  calls  to  them  to  come  aboard ;  but  they  not  mov- 
ing, he  speaks  to  Epenaw  to  come  unto  him,  where  he  was  in  the  forecastle 
orthe  ship,  he  being  then  in  the  waste  of  the  ship,  between  the  two  gentle- 
men that  had  him  in  guard  ;  starts  suddenly  from  them,  and  coming  to  the  cap- 
tain, calls  to  his  friends  in  English  to  come  aboard,  in  Uie  interim  slips  himself 
overboard :  And  although  he  were  taken  hold  of  by  one  of  the  company,  yet, 
being  a  strong  and  heavy  man,  could  not  be  stayed,  and  was  no  sooner  in  the 
water,  but  the  natives,  [his  friends  in  the  boats,]  sent  such  a  shower  of  arrows, 
and  came  withal  desperately  so  near  the  ship,  that  they  carried  him  away  in 
despight  of  all  the  musquetteers  aboard,  who  were,  for  the  number,  as  good  as 
our  nation  did  afKird.  And  thus  were  my  hopes  of  that  particular  [voy- 
agel  made  void  and  frustrate." 

From  the  whole  of  this  narration  it  is  evident  that  I^panow  was  forcibly 
retained,  if  not  forcibly  carried  off,  by  English.  And  some  relate  |  that  he 
attacked  Capt  Jkrmar  and  his  men,  supposing  they  had  come  to  seize  and 
carry  him  back  to  England.  It  is  more  probable,  we  think,  that  he  meant 
to  be  revenged  for  his  late  captivity,  and,  according  to  real  Indian  custom, 
resolved  that  the  first  whites  should  atone  for  it,  either  with  their  life  or  liberty. 
Gorges  does  not  tell  us  what  his  brave  "  musquetteers  **  did  when  Epanow 
escaped,  but  from  other  sources  we  learn  that  they  fired  upon  his  liberators, 
killing  and  wounding  some,  but  how  many,  they  could  only  conjecture.  But 
there  is  no  room  for  conjecture  about  the  damage  sustained  on  the  part  of  the 
ship's  crew,  for  it  is  distmctiy  stated  that  when  they  received  the  "  shower  of 
arrows,**  Capt  Hob$on  and  many  of  his  men  were  wounded.§  And  Sndth  I 
says,  ^  So  well  he  had  contrived  his  businesse,  as  many  reported  he  intended 
to  have  surprised  the  ship;  but  seeing  it  could  not  be  effected  to  his  liking, 
before  them  all  he  leaped  ouer  boord." 

We  next  meet  with  Epanow  in  1619.  Capt  Tlunnas  Dormer^  or  Dormer^  in 
the  employ  of  Sir  F,  Gorges^  met  with  him  at  Capoge,  the  place  where, 
five  years  before,  he  made  his  escape  from  Capt  poMon,  Gorges  writes, 
**  This  savage,  speaking  some  English,  laughed  at  his  owne  escape,  and  re- 
ported the  story  of  it  Mr.  Dormer  told  him  he  came  from  me,  and  was  one  of 
my  servants,  and  that  I  was  much  grieved  he  had  been  so  ill  used  as  to  be 
forced  to  steal  away.  This  savage  was  so  cunning,  that,  afler  he  had  ques- 
tioned him  about  me,  and  all  he  Knew  belonged  unto  me,  conceived  he  was 
come  on  purpose  to  betray  him ;  and  [so]  conspired  with  some  of  his  fellows 
to  take  the  captain ;  thereupon  they  laid  hands  upon  him.  But  he  being  a 
brave,  stout  genUeman,  drew  his  sword  and  freed  himself,  but  not  without  14 
wounds.  This  disaster  forced  him  to  make  ail  possible  haste  to  Virginia  to  be 
cured  of  his  wounds.  At  the  second  return  [he  having  just  come  from  there] 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  sick  and  die,  of  the  infirmity  many  of  our  nation 
are  subject  unto  at  their  first  coming  into  those  parts." 

The  ship's  crew  being  at  the  same  time  on  shore,  a  fight  ensued,  in  which 
some  of  Epcmow*8  company  were  slain.    *'  This  is  the  last  time,"  says  e  writer 
in  the  Historical  Collections,  **that  the  soil  of  Martha's  Vineyard  was  stained, 
with  human  blood ;  for  from  that  day  to  the  present  [1807]  no  Indian  has  been 
dlled  by  a  white  man,  nor  white  man  by  an  Indian." 

Ic  relation  to  the  fight  which  Dermer  and  his  men  had  with  the  Indians  at 
the  Vineyaf^,  Morton  IF  relates  that  the  English  went  on  shore  to  trade  with 
them,  when  they  were  assaulted  and  all  the  men  slain  but  one  that  kept  the 

*  The  secrets  of  the  sandy  island  Capoge,  or  the  neighboring  shores  of  Cape  Cod, 
whatever  they  are  now,  existed  only  in  faith  of  such  sanguine  minds  as  Sir  Feramafuh 
and  his  adherents. 

t  We  need  no  better  display  of  the  craft  of  Epanow^  or  proof  of  his  cunning  in  ciesf 
plots.  t  Belkm^,  Amer.  Biog.  i.  882.  j  Smith's  N.  Bngland,  it  178. 

IWd.  1  N.Bng.M«iu)rial,tt>». 
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boat  ''Bat  the  [captain]  himself  got  on  board  very  sore  wounded,  and  they 
had  cat  off  his  hesid  upon  the  cuddy  of  the  boat,  had  not  his  man  rescued  him 
with  a  sword,  and  so  they  got  him  away."  Squanto  was  with  Capt.  Darmtr  at 
tliia  time,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  MassasoiL 


CHAPTER  IL 

Jhrioal  and  first  Proceedings  of  the  English  toko  settle  at  PUmoutk — T%sir  first 
discovery  of  Indians — Their  first  batHe  with  them — Samoset^^Squanto — Massa* 
•oiT — lyanough — Aspinet —  Cauneeonam — C  auh  bitaht  — Witt  u  wam  bt — Pbk- 
•voT — HoBOMOK —  Tokamahamon —  Obbatinetoat — Nahbpaihakbt — SquauhSt^ 
dum  of  MassachusettB — Webcowet. 

Iir  1620  some  detennined  white  people,  with  the  most  astonishing  and  in- 
▼incible  firmness,  undertook  to  wander  3000  miles  from  the  land  of  their  biith, 
and,  in  the  most  hazardous  manner,  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode  upon  the 
borders  of  a  boondless  wilderness, — a  wilderness  as  ffreat,  or  far  greater,  for 
aught  they  knew,  than  the  expanse  of  ocean  which  they  were  to  pass.  But 
all  dangers  and  difficulties,  there  to  be  encountered,  weighed  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  they  might  enjoy  when  once 
beyond  the  control  of  their  biffoted  persecutors. 

These  singular  people  had  liberty  from  their  oppressor,  Jamita  L,  to  go  ana 
settle  in  this  wilderness,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  some  of  the  lands  of 
the  Indians,  provided  they  paid  hum  or  womit  of  his  friends  for  them.  No  one 
seems  then  to  have  questioned  how  this  king  came  by  the  right  and  title  to 
lands  here,  any  more  than  how  he  came  by  his  crown.  They  were  less  scru* 
polous,  perhaps,  in  this  matter,  as  the  king  told  them,  in  a  charter  *  which  he 
granted  them,  though  not  tiU  c^fter  they  had  sailed  for  America,  ^  that  he  had 

BUSN  erVKN  CERTAUTLT  TO  KNOWS,  THAT  WITHIN  THESE  LATE  TEARES 
THEBE  HATH,  BT  OOD's  VISITATION,  RAIONED  A  WONDERFUL  PLAGUE,  TO- 
OETHER  WITH  MANT  HORRIBLE  SLAUeHTERS  AND  MURTHER8,  COMMITTED 
AMOUNOST  THE  SAUAOES  AND  BRUTISH  PEOPLE  THERE  HEERTOFORE  INHABIT- 
Ure,  Uf  A  MANNER  TO  THE  UTTER  DESTRUCTION,  DEVASTACION  AND  DEPOP- 
tTLACION  OF  THAT  WHOLE  TERRITORTE,  80  THAT  THERE  IS  NOT  LEFT,  FOE 
MANT  LEAOUES  TOGETHER  IN  A  MANNER,  ANT  THAT  DOE  CLAIME  OR  CHAL- 
LENGE ANT  KIND  OF  INTERESTS  THEREIN."  f      This    WaS,    doubtleSS,   BS    Wel. 

known,  if  not  better,  to  the  Pilgrims  (as  they  were  aptly  called)  as  to  King  James 
After  numerous  delays  and  disappointments,  the  Pilgrims,  to  the  number  of 
41,  with  their  wives,  |  children,  and  servants,  sailed  from  Plimouth,  in  England, 
in  one  small  ship,  called  the  Mavflower,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  September. 
Their  passage  was  attended  with  great  peril ;  but  the^r  safely  arrived  at  Cape 
Cod,  9  Nov.  following,  without  the  loss  of  any  of  their  number.  Thev  now 
proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  discoveries  to  seat  themselves  on  the  barren 
coast  One  of  the  first  things  the^  found  necessary  to  do,  to  preserve  order 
among  themselves,  was,  to  form  a  kind  of  constitution,  or  general  outline  of 
government  Having  done  this,  it  was  signed  by  the  41,  two  days  after  their 
arrival,  viz.  11  Nov.  The  same  day,  15  or  16  of  their  number,  covered  with 
armor,  proceeded  to  the  land,  and  commenced  discoveries.  The  Indians  did 
not  show  themselves  to  the  English  until  the  15th,  and  then  they  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  About  5  or  6  at  first  only  appeared,  who  fled  into  the 
woods  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  themselves.  The  Englishmen  followed 
them  many  miles,  but  could  not  overtake  them. 

First  BaJUU  toUh  i&e.J&iiuiiit.— This  was  upon  8  Dec.  1620,  and  we  will  give 
tiie  account  of  it  in  the  langaage  of  one  that  was  an  actor  in  it  ^  We  went 
nnging  up  and  down  till  the  sun  began  to  draw  low,  and  then  we  hasted  oat 

•  This  charter  bean  date  8  Not.  1020.    Chahnars,  Polit  Annals,  81. 
t  Hazards  Hist.  Collections,  1, 106,  where  the  entire  charter  may  be  seen.    It  wu 
afkvwards  oalled  The  Oravd  Puxovth  Patent.    ChdlmsrSt  ib 
X  Tkera  were,  in  all,  88  f 
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of  the  woods  that  we  might  come  to  our  shallop.  By  that  time  we  had  donc^ 
and  our  shallop  come  to  us,  it  was  within  night  [7  Dec.],  and  we  betook  us  to 
our  rest,  after  we  had  set  our  watch. 

^  About  midnight  we  heard  a  great  and  hideous  ci:y,  and  our  Sentmell  caaed 
Jhmiy  arm.  So  wo  bestirred  ourselues,  and  shot  off  a  couple  of  Muskets,  and 
[the]  noyse  ceased.  We  concluded  that  it  was  *  :,ompany  of  Wolues  and  Foxes, 
for  one  [of  our  company]  told  vs  he  had  hearc  juch  a  noyse  in  ^ew-foundrUtruL 
About  fiue  a  clocke  in  the  morning  [8  Dec.]  wee  began  to  be  stirring.  Vpon  a 
sudden  we  heard  a  great  and  strange  ciy,  which  we  knew  to  be  the  same 
voyces,  though  they  varied  their  notes.  One  of  our  company,  being  abroad, 
came  running  in  and  cryed,  Tliof  are  mm,  Indians,  Indians ;  and  withall  their 
urrowes  came  flying  amongst  vs.  Our  men  ran  out  with  all  speed  to  recovei 
their  armes.  The  cry  of  our  enemies  was  dreadfull,  especially  when  our  men 
ran  out  to  recover  their  Annes.  Their  note  was  after  this  manner,  ffoaihy 
woach,  ha  ha  hack  woach.  Our  men  were  no  sooner  come  to  their  Armes,  but 
tlie  enemy  was  ready  to  assault  them.  There  was  a  lusty  man,  and  no  whit 
lesse  valiant,  who  was  thought  to  bee  their  Captain,  stood  behind  a  tree,  within 
half  a  musket  shot  of  vs,  and  there  let  his  arrawes  fly  at  vs.  Hee  stood  three 
shots  of  a  musket  At  length  one  of  vs,  as  he  said,  taking  full  ayme  at  him, 
he  gave  an  extraordinary  cry,  and  away  they  went  all.'* 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  blood  was  shed  in  this  battle ;  but  it  was  pretty 
strongly  presumed  that  the  big  captain  of  the  Indians  was  wounded.  The 
Indians  having  retreated,  the  conquerors  were  left  in  possession  of  the  battle- 
ground, and  mcy  proceeded  to  gather  together  the  trophies  of  this  their  first 
victory.  They  picked  up  18  arrows,  which  they  sent  to  their  ftiends  in  Eng- 
land by  the  return  of  the  Mayflower.  Some  of  these  were  curiously  **  headed 
with  brasae,  some  with  Harts'  home,  and  others  with  Eiigles'  clawes."  * 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  attack  was  made  by  the  Nauset  Indians, 
whose  chief's  name  was  ,^spintL  Whether  he  was  the  leader  in  this  fight,  is  not 
known ;  but  he  probably  was.  The  place  where  the  affair  happened  was  called 
by  the  Indians  Xamsktket;  but  the  English  now  called  it  Tht  Fird  UnoounUr. 

The  ELEVENTH  OF  DECEMBER,  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of 
New  Enffland,  was  now  come,  and  this  was  the  day  of  the  LANDING  OP 
THE  PILGRIMS.  A  place  upon  the  inhospitable  shore  had  been  fixed  upon, 
and  was  this  day  taken  possession  of,  and  never  again  deserted.  The  ship 
until  then  had  been  Uieir  permanent  abode,  which  now  they  gladly  exchanged 
for  the  sandy  shore  of  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod. 

Welcome,  Englishmen !.  \fVelcome,  finglishmen !  are  words  so  inseparably 
associated  with  the  name  of  Samosei,  that  we  can  never  hear  the  one  without 
the  pleasing  recollection  of  the  other.  These  were  the  first  accents  our  pil- 
grim futliers  heard,  on  the  American  strand,  from  any  native.  We  mean  intel- 
igible  accents,  for  when  they  were  attacked  at  Namskeket,  on  theur  first 
arrival,  they  heard  only  the  frightful  war-whoop. 

The  first  time  Indians  were  seen  by  the  pilgrims,  was  upon  15th  Nov.  1620. 
**  They  espied  fiue  or  sixe  people,  with  a  Dogge,  cominff  towards  them,  who  were 
Savages ;  who,  when  they  saw  them,  ran  into  the  Wood,  and  whistled  the  Dogge 
after  them.^f  And  though  the  English  ran  towards  them,  when  the  IndianM 
perceived  it  "tliey  ran  away  might  and  main,"  and  the  English  "could  not 
come  near  them.^  Soon  after  this,  Morton  says  the  Indians  "got  all  the 
powaws  in  the  country,  who,  for  three  days  together,  in  a  horid  and  devilish 
manner  did  curse  and  execrate  them  with  their  conjurations,  which  assembly 

•  Mourrs  Relation,  in  1  Mas*.  Hist.  CoL  VIII,  218.  219 ;  or,  original  ed.  p.  19  &  20. 

t  Rdatton  or  Journal  of  a  Plantation  settled  at  Plymouth,  in  N.  E.  usually  cited 
Mourt'a  Relation.  It  was,  no  doubt,  written  by  several  of  the  company,  or  the  writer 
was  assisted  by  several.  Mourt  seems  to  have  been  the  pablisher.  He  appears  not  to 
have  written  any  part  of  it  but  the  **  To  the  Reader,"  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  G.  Mourt,  being  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Pilgrims,  may  have  published  the  work 

his  own  expense.  He  published,  at  least,  one  other  kindred  work.  I  have  no  scru- 
ple but  that  Richard  Gardner  was  the  principal  author.  About  the  early  settlement  of 
any  country,  there  never  was  a  more  important  document.  It  was  printed  in  1622,  and 
is  now  reprinted  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  printed  in  a  volume 
by  itself  m  a  style  worthy  of  its  imporUnce.  As  it  sUnds  iu  the  Hist.  Collection*,  ll 
IS  very  difficult  tc  consdt,  a  part  or  it  being  contained  in  on*  volume,  and  ihs  \ 
am  i»  another. 
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and  service  tbey  held  in  a  dark  and  dismal  swamp.    Behold  how  Satan  labor 
ed  to  hinder  the  gospel  from  coming  into  New  England !  ^ 

It  was  on  Frraay,  16tb  March,  1621,  that  Samotd  suddenly  appeared  at 
Plimouth,  and,  says  MouH^  ^  He  very  boldly  came  nil  alone,  and  along  the 
houses,  strait  to  the  rendezvoiu,  where  we  intercepted  him,  not  sufiering  him 
to  go  in,  as  imdoubtedly  he  would,  out  of  his  boldness."  He  was  naked,  ''only 
a  leather  about  his  waist,  with  a  fiinge  about  a  span  long.**  The  weather  was 
very  cold,  and  this  author  adds,  ^  We  cast  a  horseman's  coot  about  him."  To 
reward  them  for  their  hospitality,  Sctmoaei  gave  them  vdiatever  informatioLi 
they  desired.  "  He  had,  sav  they,  learned  some  broken  Engliah  amongst  the 
Englislunen  that  came  to  nsh  at  Mouhiggon,  and  knew  by  name  the  most  of 
the  captains,  commanders,  and  masters,  Uiat  usually  come  [there].  He  was  a 
man  me  in  speech,  so  far  as  he  could  eicpress  his  miud,  and  of^  seemly  car- 
riage. We  questioned  him  of  many  things  :  he  was  the  first  savage  we  couki 
meet  withaL  He  said  he  was  not  of  those  parts,  but  of  Moratiggon,  and  one 
of  the  sagamores  or  lords  thereof:  had  been  8  mouths  in  tliese  parts,  it  lying 
hence  [to  the  eastward]  a  day's  sail  with  a  great  wind,  and  ^ve  davs  by  land 
He  discoursed  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  eveir  province,  and  of  their  sag- 
amores, and  their  number  of  men,  and  strength."  **  He  had  a  bow  and  two 
arrows,  the  one  headed,  and  the  other  unheaided.  He  was  a  tall,  strait  man ; 
the  hair  of  his  head  black,  long  behind,  only  short  before ;  none  on  his  face  at 
aU.  He  asked  some  beer,  but  we  gave  hun  strong  water,  and  biscuit,  and 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  a  mallard ;  all  which  he  liked 
weD."  **  He  told  us  the  place  where  we  now  live  is  called  Patuxet,  and  that 
about  4  years  ago  all  the  mhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague,  and  there 
is  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  remaining,  as  indeed  we  have  fbund  none ; 
so  as  there  is  none  to  hinder  our  possession,  or  lay  claim  unto  it  AU  the 
aftonoon  we  spent  in  conununication  with  hhu.  We  would  gladly  been  rid 
of  him  at  night,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  go  this  night.  Then  we  thought  to 
carry  him  on  ship-board,  wherewith  he  was  well  content,  and  went  into  the 
shallop ;  but  the  wind  was  high  and  water  scant,  that  it  could  not  return  back. 
We  lodged  [with  him]  that  night  at  Sl^hm  HophM  house,  and  watched 
him.* 

Thus,  through  the  means  of  this  innocent  Indian,  was  a  oorrenxmdence 
happily  begun.  He  lefl  Plimouth  the  next  morning  to  return  to  MoitatoiL 
who,  he  said,  was  a  sachem  havinff  under  him  60  men.  The  English  having 
left  some  tools  exposed  in  the  woods,  on  finding  that  they  were  mining,  rightly 
judged  the  Indians  had  taken  tl:em.  They  compkdned  of  this  to  Soonofd  in 
nuher  a  threatening  air.  ''We  willed  him  fsay  they)  that  they  should  be 
brought  again,  otherwise  we  would  right  ourselves."  When  he  left  them  "he 
promised  within  a  night  or  two  to  come  again,"  and  bring  some  of  MoBsawWi 
men  to  trade  with  them  in  beaver  skins.  As  good  as  his  word,  Samoad  came 
die  next  Sunday,  "and  brousht  with  him  5  other  tall,  proper  men.  Thev  had 
every  man  a  deer's  skin  on  him ;  and  the  principal  of  them  had  a  wild  cat*f 
skin,  or  such  like,  on  one  arm.  They  had  most  of^them  long  hosen  up  to  then 
noins, close  made;  and  aboue  their  groins,  to  their  waist,  another  leather 
Uiey  were  altogether  like  the  Irish  trousers.  They  are  of  complexion  like  ouj 
English  gipoes ;  no  hair,  or  very  little,  on  their  feces ;  on  their  heads  long  haii 
to  Uieir  shoulders,  only  cut  before ;  some  trussed  up  before  with  a  feather 
broadwise  like  a  fim;  another  a  fox-tail  hanging  out."  The  English  had 
charged  Samoaet  not  to  let  any  who  came  with  hun  bring  their  anns ;  these 
therefore,  lefl  "their  bows  and  arrows  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  town. 
We  gave  them  entertainment  as  we  thought  was  fitting  them.  They  did  eat 
liberdly  of  our  English  victuals,"  and  appeared  very  friendly ;  "  sang  and 
danced  ailvr  their  manner,  like  unticks."  "Some  of  them  had  their  facc^ 
pointed  black,  firom  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  four  or  ^ye  fingers  broad :  others 
afler  other  fashions,  as  they  liked.  They  brought  three  or  fi>ur  skins,  but  we 
wouki  not  truck  with  them  all  that  day,  but  w^ied  them  to  bring  more,  and 
we  would  truck  for  all;  which  they  promised  within  a  ni«;ht  or  two,  and 
would  leave  these  behind  them,  though  we  were  not  vriUing  they  shoukl ;  and 
they  brought  all  our  tools  again,  which  were  taken  in  the  woods,  in  our 
abseizce.    So,  becattse  of  the  day  [Sunday],  we  djumiwied  them  so  fooo  as  we 
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could.  But  Samaadf  our  fint  acquaiutance,  either  was  Ml.  or  Mmd  himaelf 
8o,  and  would  not  go  with  them,  and  stayed  widi  us  till  Wednesday  momin^ 
Then  we  sent  him  to  them,  to  know  the  reaKon  they  came  not  aoeoiding  to 
their  words ;  and  we  gave  him  a  hat,  a  pair  of  stockingB  and  shoes^  a  shirt,  and 
a  piece  of  cloth  to  tie  about  his  waist" 

Samoad  returned  amn,  the  next  day,  brinf^ng  with  him  Sqiumdo^  mentiODed 
m  the  last  chapter.  He  was  '^the  only  native  (says  MomiT's  Relation)  of 
Patuxet,  where  we  now  inhabit,  who  was  one  or  the  90  [or  94]  ci^ves^  that 
by  Huni  were  carried  away,  and  had  been  in  En^and,  and  dweh  m  Comhill 
with  master  John  SUnne^  a  merchant,  and  could  speak  a  litde  English,  with 
three  othera."  They  brought  a  few  articles  for  trade,  but  the  more  miportant 
news  <*tbat  their  great  ssjpunore,  Massasott,  was  htfd  by,**  whose  introduc- 
tion to  them  accordingly  followed. 

In  June,  1621,  a  boy,  John  BUlingUm^  having  been  lost  in  the  woodsy  several 
English,  with  Squanto  and  Tokamahamon^  undertook  a  voyace  to  Nauset  in 
search  for  him.  SqwnUo  was.  their  interpreter ;  **  the  other,  Tokamahamon,  a 
special  friend."  Tne  weather  was  fiiir  when  they  set  out,  **  but  ere  they  had 
been  lon^  at  sea,  there  arose  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  with  much  Hghtning 
and  thunder,  insomuch  that  a  [water]  spout  arose  not  ftr  ftom  them."  How- 
ever, they  escaped  danger,  ana  arrived  at  nig^t  at  Cununaquid.  Here  diey 
met  with  some  Indians,  who  informed  them  that  the  boy  was  at  Nauset. 
These  Indians  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  inviting  them  on  shore  to  eat 
with  them. 

hfonough  was  sachem  of  this  place,  and  these  were  his  men.  *  They  brou^ 
us  to  their  sachim  (says  Mouri)  or  governor,  whom  they  call  fymovghf*  mto 
then  appeared  about  96  years  of  ace,  ''but  very  penonable,  gentle,  oourteoui^ 
and  fair-conditioned,  indeed,  not  like  a  savaffe,  save  for  his  attire.  His  enter- 
tainment was  answerable  to  his  parts,  and  his  cheer  plentiflil  and  variouB." 
Thus  is  portrayed  the  amiable  character,  fyanough^  by  those  who  knew  hinL 
We  can  add  but  little  of  him  except  his  wretchea  ftte.  The  severity  executed 
upon  fFUtuwameTand  Peksuot  caused  such  consternation  and  dread  of  the 
Einglish  among  many,  that  they  forsook  their  wonted  habitationay  fled  inio 
iwamps,  and  liv^  in  unhealthv  places,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  tmtil  many  died 
with  diseases  which  they  had  thus  contracted.    Amonf  such  victims  were 

Sanov^hj  ^spinet,  Coneconamf  and  many  more.  Hence  me  English  supposed 
ey  were  in  PdisuoVa  conspiracy,  as  will  be  more  particularly  relatea  liere- 
afler. 

Wliile  the  English  were  vnth  fytmoughf  at  Cummaquid,  they  relate  that 
'  tliere  was  an  old  woman,  whom  thev  ju(^;ed  to  be  no  less  than  100  veani  old, 
who  came  to  see  them,  because  she  had  never  seen  English ;  ''yet  (say  they) 
[she]  could  not  behold  us  without  breaking  forth  into  great  passi<ni,  weeping 
and  crying  excessively."  They  inquired  Uie  reason  of  it,  and  were  told  that 
she  had  three  sons,  "  who,  when  master  Huni  was  in  these  parts,  went  abo«rd 
nis  ship  to  trade  with  him,  and  he  carried  them  captives  mto  Spain.**  Smumh 
being  present,  who  was  carried  away  at  the  same  time,  was  acquaintea  with 
the  circumstances,  and  thus  the  Engluah  became  knovring  to  her  distraa^and 
told  her  they  were  sorry,  that  Hunt  was  a  bad  man,  but  that  all  die  other  Eng- 
lish were  well  disposed,  and  would  never  injure  her.  They  then  gave  her  a 
few  trinkets,  which  considerably  appeased  her. 

Our  voyagers  now  proceed  to  Nauset,  accompanied  by  hfonongh  and  two 
of  his  men.  .^spinet  was  the  sachem  of  this  place,  to  whom  Squanio  was  sent, 
hanough  and  his  men  having  gone  before.  Squmdo  having  informed  Anrnd 
that  his  English  friends  had  come  for  the  boy,  he  "came  (they  relate)  with  a 
great  train,  and  brought  the  boy  vnth  him,"  one  canrying  him  through  the 
water.  This  beinj^  at  or  near  the  place  where  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
English,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  oountiy,  as  has  been  rekted,  caused  them 
to  be  on  their  guard  at  this  time. 

At  this  time,  Asninet  had  in  his  company  "not  less  than  an  hundred j^  half 
of  whom  attended  the  boy  to  the  boat,  and  the  rest  "stood  aloo^"  with  dieir 
bows  and  arrows,  lookinff  on.  Aspind  delivered  up  the  boy  in  a  fonnal  man- 
ner, "'  behung  with  beads,  and  made  peace  with  us :  we  beslowing  a  knifo  oo 
him,  and  likewise  on  another,  that  fint  entertained  the  boyi  aiid  brou^  liifli 
Ihitker.'* 
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fymmt^  did  not  accompany  the  expedition  in  their  return  ftom  Nauaet,  but 
went  home  hj  land,  and  was  ready  to  entertain  the  company  on  their  return. 
From  contrary  winds  and  a  want  of  fr^h  water,  the  voyagers  were  obliged  lo 
loach  again  at  Cummaquid.  <*  There  (say  they]  we  raet  a^mn  with  fymougk^ 
and  the  moet  of  his  town."  <*  He,  being  ^  willing  to  gratify  us,  took  a  rund- 
et,  and  led  our  raen  in  the  dark  a  great  way  for  water,  but  could  find  none 
good,  yet  tiroaj^t  such  as  there  was  on  his  neck  with  thenu  In  the  meantime 
die  women  jomed  hand  in  hand,  singing  and  dancing  before  the  shallop  ^  the 
men  also  showing  all  the  kindness  they  could,  hfanat^h  himself  taking  a 
bracelet  from  about  his  neck,  and  hanffinff  it  about  one  or  us." 

Thej  were  not  able  to  get  out  of  the  narbor  of  Cummaquid  from  baffling 
winds  and  tides^  which  fymunigh  seeing,  the  next  morning  he  ran  along  the 
shore  after  them,  and  they  toSs,  him  into  their  shallop,  and  returned  with  him 
to  his  town,  where  he  entertained  them  in  a  manner  not  inferior  to  what  he  had 
ione  belcne.  They  now  succeeded  in  getting  water,  and  shortly  after  returned 
lome  insalety. 

While  at  Nauaet,  die  English  heard  that  MassasoU  had  been  attacked  and 
eanried  off  by  the  Narragansets,  which  led  to  the  expedition  of  Standish  and 
Merton  acainst  CmmbUantj  as  will  be  found  related  in  his  life. 

About  Uiis  time,  six  sachems  of  the  neighboring  country  had  their  fidelity 
tested,  by  beinff  odled  upon  to  rign  a  treaty  subjecting  themselves  to  Kinc 
ioBiiet,  as  will  be  finmd,  also,  in  that  life.  But  to  return  again  to  A$pindj  and 
other  sachems  of  Cape  Cod. 

By  the  iinprovidence  of  a  company  setded  at  Wessaguscus,  under  the  db^eo- 
uon  of  Air.  Thomat  fFetior^  in  1682,  they  had  been  brou^t  to  the  very  brink 
of  sranration  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  In  fiict,  the  Plimouth  people  vrere  but 
very  Ktde  better  off:  and  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  Indians,  tne  vrorst  of 
consequences  might  have  ensued  to  both  these  infant  colonies. 
,  As  me  winter  progressed,  the  two  colonies  entered  into  articles  of  agreement 
lo  go  on  a  trading  vojrage  among  the  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  to  buy  corn,  and 
whatever  else  mig^t  conduce  to  their  livelihood.  Squanto  was  pilot  in  this 
expeditioa ;  but  he  died  before  it  was  accomplisheo,  and  the  record  of  his 
death  stands  thus  in  Wucslow's  Rklation  : — 

*But  here  fat  Manamoyk,  once  Chatham],  thouch  they  had  determined  to 
make  a  second  essay  [to  pass  within  the  shoals  of  Cape  Cod] ;  yet  God  had 
otherwise  disposed,  who  struck  JHaquantum  with  siclmesB,  insomuch  as  he 
there  died,  which  crossed  their  southward  trading,  and  the  more,  because  the 
roaster's  sufiiciency  was  much  doubted,  and  the  season  very  tempestuous,  and 
not  fit  to  go  upon  discovery,  having  no  guide  to  direct  them."  His  disorder, 
according  to  /Vmce,  was  a  fever,  ^'ble^ling  much  at  the  nose,  which  the 
Indians  reckon  a  &tal  symptom.**  He  desired  the  governor  would  pray  Ibr 
him,  that  he  might  go  to  the  EInglishmen's  God,  'Q)ec[ueathing  his  tbinfpi  to 
sundry  of  his  ^glish  friends^  as  remembrances  of  his  love ;  of  vehom  we 
have  a  great  loss.** 

Thus  died  the  famous  Squanto^  or  Tasquanhtnij  in  December,  1G2SL  To 
him  the  pilgrims  were  greatiy  indebt^  although  he  oflen,  through  extreme 
folly  and  shortsightedness,  gave  them,  as  well  as  himself  and  others,  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  as  in  the  life  of  Massasoit  and  Hobomok  will  appear. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  the  i)ilot  was  taken  away  by 
dcaUi,  and  the  expedition  came  near  being  abandoned.  However,  before 
Squanto  died,  he  succeeded  in  introducing  his  friends  to  the  sachem  of  Mana- 
moick  and  his  people,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  honor  to  any  people  in  any  age.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  as  none  of  the  Englisn  had  ever  been  there  before,  and  were  utter 
strangers  to  them.  Afler  they  had  refh»hed  them  **  with  store  of  veniaon  and 
other  victuals,  which  they  brought  them  in  great  abundance,"  they  sold  them 
**  8  hogtkeads  qf  com  ana  beans^  though  the  people  were  but  few/* 
FrtHn  Manamoick  they  proceeded  to  Massachusetts,  but  couki  do  nothing 

*  It  was  a  eottom  with  most  Indian  nations  to  dance  when  ttrangers  came  among  them. 
Baroa  LahoiUan  says  it  was  the  manner  of  the  Iroai*«is  to  dance  **  lorsque  let  ^trangera 
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there,  as  Mr.  Wulon*9  men  htA  ruined  tke  market  byjrivmg  ''as  much  for  a 
quart  of  oom,  as  we  used  to  do  for  a  beaver's  skio."  Therefore  they  returned 
again  to  Cape  Cod,  to  Nauset,  **  where  the  sachem  Aspind  used  the  governor 
very  kindly,  and  where  they  bought  8  or  10  hogsheads  of  com  and  beuis.  aieri 
at  a  place  called  MaitackUsty  where  they  had  like  kind  entertainment  and  com 
olso.^  While  here,  a  violent  storm  drove  on  shore  and  so  damaged  their  pinnace, 
that  they  could  not  get  their  com  on  board  the  ship :  so  they  made  a  stack  of  it, 
and  secured  it  from  the  weather,  by  covering  it  with  mats  and  sedge,  .^spinel 
was  desired  to  watch  and  keep  wild  animals  from  destroying  it,  until  they 
could  send  for  it ;  also,  not  to  suffer  their  boat  to  be  concerned  with.  All  this 
he  fiuthfully  did,  and  the  ffovemor  returned  home  by  land,  **  receiving  great 
kindness  from  the  Indians  by  the  way."  At  this  time  there  was  a  ^^reat  sick- 
nesB  among  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  **  not  unlike  the  plague,  if  not  the 
same  f  but  no  narticulars  of  it  are  recorded. 

Some  time  after,  StandUh  went  to  bring  the  com  left  at  Nauset,  and,  as  usual, 
igets  himself  into  difficulty  with  the  Indians.  One  ofAsfnnefs  men  happening 
<to  come  to  one  of  Staneksh^s  boats,  which  being  left  entuely  without  ^ard,  he 
took  out  a  few  trinkets,  such  as  **  beads,  scissors,  and  other  trifles,"  which  when 
the  English  captain  found  out,  ^'he  took  certain  of  his  company  with  him,  and 
went  to  the  sachem,  teUinff  him  what  had  hapi)ened,  and  requiring  the  same 
a^iain,  or  the  party  that  stole  them,**  ^or  else  he  would  revenge  U  on  them  htfkre 
hu  deocartwrt^  and  so  departed  for  the  nifht,  ^^re/txnng  whaUoever  hndness  they 
cfferea/*  However,  the  next  moming,  Aspinety  attended  by  many  of  his  men, 
went  to  the  Enfflish,  **  in  a  stately  manner,^  and  restored  all  the  **  trifles ;"  for 
the  exposing  of  which  the  ElngUsh  deserved  ten  times  as  much  reprehension 
as  the  man  for  taking  them. 

Squando  being  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  sickness  at  Patuxet, 
inquirers  for  an  account  of  that  calamity  will  very  reasonably  expect  to  find  it 
in  a  histoiy  of  his  life.  We  therefore  will  relate  all  that  is  known  of  it,  nou 
elsewhere  to  be  noticed  in  our  progress.  The  extent  of  its  ravages,  as  near  as 
we  can  judge,  was  firom  Narraganset  Bay  to  Kennebeck,  or  perhaps  Penob- 
scot, and  was  supposed  to  have  commenced  about  1617,  and  the  length  of  its 
duration  seems  to  have  been  between  two  and  three  years,  as  it  was  nearly 
abated  in  1619.  The  Indians  gave  a  frightful  account  of  it,  saying  that  they 
died  so  fast  '^that  the  living  were  not  i^le  to  bur>'  the  dead."  When  the  Eng- 
lish arrived  in  the  country,  their  bones  were  thick  upon  tfie  ground  in  many 
5 laces.  This  they  looked  upon  as  a  great  providence,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
estroyed  **  multitudes  of  the  barbarous  heathen  to  make  way  for  the  diosen 
people  of  God." 

**  Some  had  expired  in  figfaL^-tbe  brands 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  bands^— 

In  plague  and  Amine  tome.''— Campbell 

An  wan  and  disasters,  in  those  days,  were  thought  to  be  preceded  by  soma 
■iraoge  natural  appearance,  or,  as  appeared  to  them,  unnatural  appearance  off 
phenomenon ;  hence  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  in  1618,  was  considered  by 
some  the  precursor  of  this  pestilence.* 

We  will  give  here,  from  a  curious  work,t  in  the  language  of  the  author,  all 
interesting  passage,  relating  to  this  melancholy  period  of  the  history  of  the 
people  of  Massasoitt  in  which  he  refers  to  ^uanio.  After  relating  the  fate  of 
a  French  ship's  crew  among  the  Wampanoags,  as  extracted  in  the  life  of  Mas 
9a8oU,  in  continuation  of  the  account,  he  proceeds  thus :  "  But  contrary  wise^ 
[the  Indians  havi!ne  said  '*  they  were  so  many  that  God  could  not  kill  them,^ 
when  one  of  the  Frenchmen  rebuked  them  for  their  '*  wickedness,"  telling 
them  Ghxi  would  destroy  them,]  in  short  time  after,  the  hand  of  God  feU 
heavily  upon  them,  with  such  a  mortall  stroake,  that  they  died  on  heaps,  as 
they  lay  in  their  houses,  and  the  living,  that  were  able  to  shift  for  themselros, 
weuld  runne  away  and  let  them  dy,  and  let  their  carkases  ly  above  the  ground 

*  The  year  1618  seems  to  hare  been  very  fruitful  in  comets,  <<as  therein  no  less  than 
four  wore  obserred."  L  Mathet't  DUeourtm  concerning  Comtf,  108.  Boston,  12mo.  168S. 
There  may  be  seen  a  enrions  passage  conoemiog  the  oomet  of  1618  in  Buthworik't  Hia^ 
CoL  of  that  year. 

t  New  English  Canaan,  23,  by  Th<ma$  Morton,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1887. 
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wUboat  bunaU.  For  in  a  place  where  many  inhabited,  there  hath  been  but 
one^ft  alive  to  tell  what  became  of  the  rest ;  tie  living  beinff  (as  it  seems)  not 
•ble  to  bury  the  dead.  They  were  left  for  crowes,  kites,  and  rertniiie  to  pray 
upoiL  And  the  bones  and  skulls,  upon  the  several!  places  of  their  habitations, 
made  such  a  spectacle,  after  my  comming  into  those  parts,*  that,  as  I  travailed 
in  that  fbrrest  nere  the  Massachussets,  it  seemed  to  me  a  new-found  Golgotha." 

Sir  Fardinando  Chrges^  as  we  have  seen,  was  well  acquainted  Mrith  the  coast 
of  New  England.  AJter  his  design  failed  at  Sagadahock,  he  tells  us  tliat  lie 
sent  over  a  ship  upon  his  own  account,  which  was  to  leave  a  company  under 
one  Fines,!  to  remain  and  trade  in  the  countrv.  These  were  his  own  servants, 
and  he  ordered  **  them  to  leave  the  ship  and  snipes  company,  for  to  follow  their 
business  in  the  usual  place,  (for,  he  says,  I  knew  they  would  not  be  drawn  to 
seek  by  anv  means,)  bv  these,  and  the  help  of  those  natives  formerly  sent  over, 
1  come  to  be  truly  mK>nned  of  so  much  as  gave  me  assurance  that  in  time  I 
should  vrant  no  undertakers,  though  as  yet  I  was  forced  to  hire  men  to  stay 
there  the  winter  quarter,  at  extreme  rates,  and  not  without  danger,  for  that  the 
war|  had  consumed  the  Bashaba,  and  the  most  of  the  great  sagamores,  with 
such  men  of  action  as  followed  them,  and  those  that  remained  were  sore 
afflicted  with  the  plague  ;  for  that  the  country  was  in  a  manner  left  void  of 
mhabitantB.  Notwitl^tanding,  Ftnes,  and  the  rest  with  him  that  lav  in  the 
cabins  with  those  people  that  died,  some  more,  some  less,  mightily,  (blessed  be 
God  for  it)  not  one  or  them  ever  felt  their  heads  to  ache  while  they  stayed 
there.**  Here,  although  we  are  put  in  possession  of  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant &cts,  yet  our  venerable  author  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  main  particulars— 
I  mean  that  of  dates.  Therefore  we  sain  no  flirther  data  as  to  the  time  or 
continuance  of  this  plague  among  the  Indians ;  for  Sir  Fardinando  adds  to  the 
above,  **  and  this  course  I  held  some  years  together,  but  nothing  to  my  private 
profit,"  &C. 

In  CapL  SmUJCa  account  of  New  England,  published  in  1631,  he  has  a 
passage  about  the  plague,  which  is  much  like  that  we  have  given  above  fW>m 
MorUm.  The  ship  cast  away,  he  says,  was  a  fishing  vessel,  and  the  man  that 
they  kept  a  prisoner,  on  telling  them  he  feared  his  God  would  destroy  them, 
their  king  made  him  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  collected  his  people  about 
it  that  the  man  might  see  how  numerous  they  were.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  demanded  of  the  Frenchman  whether  his  God,  that  he  told  so  much  about, 
had  so  many  men,  and  whether  they  could  kilt  all  those.  On  his  assuring  the 
king  that  he  could^  they  derided  him  as  before.  Soon  after,  the  PJague  carried 
off  aU  of  the  Massachusetts,  5  or  600,  leaving  onlv  30,  of  whom  28  were  killed 
by  their  neighbors,  the  other  two  escaping  until  the  English  came,  to  whom 
they  save  their  country.  The  English  told  the  Indians  that  the  disease  was 
the  pbgue.  Capt  Smuk  says  this  account  is  second  hand  to  him,  and  therefore 
b^  to  be  excused  if  it  be  not  true  in  all  its  particulars. 

We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  chamcters  in  Indian 
history. 

Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  resided  at  a  place  called  Pokanoket 
or  Pawkunnawkut,  by  the  Indians,  which  is  now  incluaed  in  the  town  of  Bris- 
tolf  Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  chief  renowned  more  in  peace  than  war,  and 
was,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  friend  to  the  English,  notwithstanding  they  conmiitted 
repMted  usurpations  upon  his  lands  and  uberties. 

This  chiePs  name  has  been  written  with  ^reat  variation,  as  ^oofome^tim,  Aguhr 

tgvfif  sic ;  but  tne  name  by  which  he  is  ^nerally  known  in  history,  is  that  with 
wfajoh  we  commence  hb  life.§    Mr.  Prince^  in  his  Annals,  says  of  that  name, 

*  Mr.  Morton  first  came  over  m  1622.  He  settled  near  Weymouth.  AAer  great  trouble 
■ad  Yoases  from  those  of  a  different  religion,  he  was  banished  out  of  the  country,  and  had  his 
property  sequestered,  but  soon  after  returned.  He  died  in  York,  Me.,  1646.  If  it  be  pretended 
ffaal  Morton  had  no  rtHgiorif  we  say,  "  Judge  not.''    He  professed  to  have. 

t  Mr.  Richard  Vines.  America  painted  to  tJte  LifCf  by  Ferrf.  Cforges,  Esq.  4lo.  Lond.  166- 

\  A  great  war  among  the  Indians  at  this  time  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  hnit  writers,  but 
4ie  paftienl'ifs  of  it  eannot  be  known.  It  seems  to  have  been  between  the  Tarratines  and 
Bibes  to  the  west  of  Pascataqua. 

4  SooM  have  derived  the  name  of  MasiockusetU  from  this  chief,  but  thai  eomeeture  is  ool 
lo  to  hesded.    if  ai^  maa  knew,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  thai  Kcger  Wllikmt  did 
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"the  prmted  accounts  generally  spell  him  MtuBtuoit;  Gov.  Bradford  

him  MttMsasoytj  and  Jmssasoyti ;  but  I  find  the  ancient  people,  from  their 
fathers  in  Plimouth  colony,  pronounced  his  name  Mortas-^fML^  Still  xi'e  find 
no  inclination  to  chaiige  a  letter  in  a  name  so  venerable,  and  which  has  been  so 
bng  established;  for  u  i^ writer  suffer  the  spirit  of  innovation  in  himself  he 
knows  not  where  to  stop,  and  we  pronounce  him  no  antiqttary. 

It  has  often  been  thought  strange,  that  so  mild  a  sachem  us  Massasoit  should 
have  possessed  so  great  a  country,  and  our  wonder  has  been  increased  when 
we  consider,  that  uidian  possessions  are  generally  obtained  b^  prowess  and 
great  personal  courage.  We  know  of  none  who  could  boast  of  such  extensive 
ckmiinions,  where  all  were  contented  to  consider  themselves  his  friends  and 
children.  Powhatan,  PonUaCy  lAltU-turtie,  Tecumsehj  and  many  more  that  we 
could  name,  have  swayed  many  tribes,  but  theirs  was  a  temporary  union,  in  an 
emergency  of  war.  That  MassasoU  should  be  able  to  hold  so  many  tribes 
together,  without  constant  war,  required  qualities  belonging  only  to  few.  That 
he  was  not  a  warrior  no  one  will  allow,  when  the  testimony  of  Annawon  is  so 
direct  to  the  point.  For  that  great  chief  gave  Capt  Church  **an  account  of 
what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerlv,  in  the  wars  against  many  nations 
of  Indians,  when  he  served  Amhrnequm,  PkUip^s  father." 

The  limits  of  his  country  towards  the  Nipmuks,  or  inland  Indians,  are  not 
precise,  but  upon  the  east  and  west  we  are  sure.  It  is  evident,  however,  firom 
the  following  extract,  that,  in  1647,  the  Nipmuks  were  rather  uncertain  about 
their  sachem,  and  probably  belonged  at  one  time  to  Masamoity  and  at  another 
to  the  Narra^ansets,  or  others,  as  circumstances  impelled.  ^The  Nopnat 
(Nipnet,  or  Nipmuk)  Indians  having  noe  sachem  of  their  own  are  at  liberty ; 
part  of  them,  by  their  own  choice,  doe  appertaine  to  the  Narraganset  sachem, 
and  parte  to  me  Mohegens."  *  And  certainly,  in  1660,  those  of  Quabaog 
belonged  to  MassasoU  or  ffdssamegin,  as  he  was  then  called  (if  he  be  the 
same),  as  will  be  evident  firom  facts,  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Uncos*  Ho 
owned  Cape  Cod,  and  all  that  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  between 
Narraganset  and  Massachusetts  bays;  extending  inland  between  Pawtucket 
and  <5narles  rivera,  a  distance  not  satidactorily  ascertained,  as  was  said  before, 
together  with  all  the  contiguous  islands.  It  was  filled  with  many  tribes  or 
nations,  and  all  looking  up  to  him,  to  sanction  all  their  expeditions,  and  settle 
all  their  difficulties.  And  we  may  remark,  further,  with  regard  to  the 
Nipmuks,  that  at  one  time  they  were  his  tributaries.  And  this  seems  the  more 
probable,  for  in  PMUp*9  war  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  between  them, 
and  when  any  of  his  men  made  an  escape,  their  course  was  directly  into  the 
countiy  of  the  Nipmuks.  No  such  intercourse  subsisted  between  me  Narra* 
ffansets  and  either  of  these.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  messenger  from  the 
Narragansets  arrived  in  the  counttv  of  the  Nipmuks,  with  the  heads  of  some ' 
of  the  English,  to  show  that  they  bad  joined  m  the  war,  he  was  at  first  fired 
upon,  though  afterwards,  when  two  additional  heads  were  brought,  he  was 
received  with  them. 

MasiosoU  had  several  places  of  readence,  but  the  principal  was  Mount  Hope, 
or  Pokanoket.  The  English  eariy  gave  it  the  name  of  Mount  Hope,  but  from 
what  curcumstance  we  have  not  learned.  Some  suppose  the  words  Mount  Hope 
corrupted  firom  the  Indian  words  Monrtop,]  but  with  what  reason  we  are  not 
informed.  Since  we  have  thus  early  noticed  the  seat  of  the  ancient  chiefi,  be- 
fore proceeding  with  the  life  of  the  first  of  the  Wampanoags,  we  will  nve  a 
description  of  it  It  appears  to  the  best  advantage  firom  tne  villace  of  Fall 
River,  in  the  town  of  Troy,  Massachusetts,  fi^om  which  it  is  distant  about  four 
miles.  From  this  place,  its  top  veiy  much  resembles  the  dome  of  the  state- 
He  learned  from  the  Indian  themselves,  "that  the  MoMaehuteUM  were  coded  §o/rom the  Bhu 
HUUJ*  In  the  vocabulary  of  hidian  words,  by  Rev.  John  Cotton,  the  definition  of  Massac 
chuieU  iSf  '*  an  hill  in  thtform  of  an  arrow**  h^adJ* 

•  Records  of  the  U.  Col.  m  Haxardy  ii.  9J. 

iAlderes  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  iv.  685.  President  8tUe»,  m  his  notes  to  the  second 
edition  of  Church's  Hist.  Philip's  War,  p.  7,  spells  it  MonMump ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  tiM 
text  of  either  edition.  Moreover,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  Jim-top  is  derive^ 
firom  Indian  word  or  words,  and  do  not  besitate  to  proiiouaM  it  a  eomiption  of  liw  two 
Kn^fiA  words  commonly  used  in  naming  it. 
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in  BoBttm,  as  aeen  fiom  many  places  in  the  vicinity,at  four  or  5ye  miles 
distance.  Its  h^ght  by  admeasurement  is  said  to  be  about  200  feet.*  It  is 
veiy  steep  on  the  nde  towards  Pocasset,  and  its  appearance  is  veiy  regular 
To  its  natural  i^pearance  a  gentleman  of  Bristol  has  contributed  to  add 
materially,  by  placing  upon  its  summit  a  circidar  summer-house,  and  this  is  s 
principal  reason  why  it  so  much  resembles  the  Massachusetts  state-house. 
This  mount,  thereibre,  since  some  time  previous  to  1824,  does  not  appear  as  in 
the  davs  of  Massasaity  and  as  it  did  to  his  early  friends  and  visitors,  fVinshw 
and  Mamdtfu  It  was  sufficiently  picturesque  without  such  addition,  as  an 
inunense  stone  originally  formed  its  summit,  and  completed  its  domelike 
appearance.  The  octagonal  summer-house  being  placed  upon  this,  completes 
the  cupola  or  turret  From  this  the  view  of  Providence,  Warren,  Bristol,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  surrounding  country,  is  very  beautiful. 

This  eminence  was  known  among  the  Narragansets  by  the  name  Pokanokei, 
which  signified  in  their  language  the  wood  or  Umd  on  the  other  side  of  the  tDoUer^ 
and  to  the  Wamponoags  by  the  name  Sotmoams.  And  it  is  worthy  remark  here 
that  Kuequendku  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Philadelphia  now  stands. 
BCr.  Jkdtewelder  says,  it  signified  i^  grove  of  the  long  nine  trees.  There  was  a 
place  in  Middleborough,  and  another  in  Raynham,  where  he  spent  some  part 
of  particular  seasons,  perha])s  the  summer.  The  place  in  Raynham  was  near 
Fowling  Pond,  and  he  no  doubt  had  many  othera. 

Sir  Irancis  Drake  is  the  first,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  that  set  foot 
upon  the  shores'of  New  Emrland.  This  was  in  1586,  about  seven  years  after 
he  had  taken  poseession^  and  named  the  same  country  New  England  or  New 
Albion,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  continent  It  is  an  error  of  fong  standing, 
that  Prince  Charles  named  the  country  New  England,  and  it  even  now  so 
stands  upon  the  pa^  of  history.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  Sir  FYancis  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  it  American  historians  seem  to  have  looked  no  fur- 
ther than  Prince  and  Robertson^  and  hence  assert  that  Capt  StnUh  named  the 
country  New  England.  We  vriXi  now  hear  SmUh  f  on  this  matter.  <*  New 
Elngland  is  that  part  of  America,  in  the  Ocean  sea,  opposite  to  Mma  Album,  in 
the  South  Sea,  discovered  by  the  most  memorable  Sir  Ihmcis  Drake^  in  his 
voyage  about  the  world,  in  regard  whereqf,  this  is  stiled  New  England." 

Capt  SmUhf  in  1614,  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  Mdiat  is  now  New  Eng- 
land, and  beciuise  the  country  was  already  named  New  England,  or,  which  is 
the  same,  New  Albion,  upon  its  western  coast,  he  thought  it  most  proper  to 
stamp  it  anew  upon  tlie  eastern.  Therefore  Capt  Smith  neither  takes  to  him- 
self the  honor  of  namingNew  Enffland,  as  some  writers  of  authority  assert,  nor 
does  he  give  it  to  King  UharleSf  as  Dr.  Robertson  and  many  others,  copying  him, 
have  done. 

The  noble  and  generous  minded  Sndtk,  unlike  Americus,  would  not  permit 
or  suffer  his  respected  fiiend  and  cotemporary  to  be  deprived  of  any  honor 
due-to  him  in  his  day  ^  and  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  revival  of  the  name 
New  England  in  1614. 

It  was  upon  some  part  of  Cape  Cod  that  the  great  circumnavigator  landed. 
He  was- visited  by  the  "king  of^  the  country,"  who  submitted  his  territories  to 
him,  as  HitA  had  done  on  the  western  coast  After  several  days  of  mutual 
trade,  and  exchange  of  kindnesses,  during  which  time  the  natives  became 
gr^dy  attached  to  Sir  Francis^  he  departed  for  England.  Whether  the  "kinc 
of  the  country "  here  mentioned  were  Massasoit,  we  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing,  as  our  accounts  do  not  give  any  name ;  but  it  was  upon  his  domin- 
ioos  that  this  first  landing  was  made,  and  we  have  therefore  tnought  it  proper 
to  be  thus  particular,  and  which,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  our  readers*! 

*  YamoydeoT^ 

t  See  hu  "  Ikacriptkn  of  N.  Engl4md/'  aod  the  error  may  heneefortb  be  dispeused  witb. 

X  The  fint  aatbority  which  we  found  for  these  interesting  facts,  interesting  to  every  son  of 
New  EiKfcuid,)  is  a  work  entitled  **  Naval  Biography/'  &c.  of  Great  Britain,  2  vols.  Cvo. 
LomkniTldOSy  and  is  in  these  words  >— ^'  The  first  attempt  towards  a  resiUar  colonization  of 
N  Eagjmad,  occun  in  the  year  1606.  h  will  easil3r  be  recollected,  that  this  part  of  the  Amer^ 
lean  eondneBt  was  first  extinguished  by  the  captains  BarUno  ana  Amida$;  that  Sir  Franeia 
Drake,  when  he  touehed  here  on  his  retiun  from  the  West  Indies,  in  1686,  waa  the  first  En^ 
"'      B  who  landed  in  these  parU,  and  to  whom  one  of  the  Indian  kinfiiabBiitlsdhbttrrilQiy; 
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SmUh  landed  in  many  places  upon  the  shores  of  MouituoWs  dominions,  one 
of  which  places  he  named  PlimouOij  which  happened  to  be  the  same  which 
now  beare  that  name. 

Our  accounts  make  Capt  Bartholomew  Gosnold  the  next  visitor  to  the  shores 
of*  Ma$8Moitj  after  Sur  fhmcit  Drake,  His  voyage  was  in  1602,  and  he  was 
the  first  who  came  in  u  direct  course  from  Old  to  New  England.  He  landed 
in  the  same  place  where  Sir  Francis  did  16  years  l)erore.  The  route  had  hith- 
erto been  by  the  CanarieB  and  West  India  Islands,  and  a  voyage  to  and  from 
New  England  took  up  naarly  a  year. 

We  can  know  notlunff  of  the  early  times  of  MassasoU.  Our  next  visitor  to 
his  countiy,  that  wo  shall  here  notice,  was  Capt.  Thomas  Dermer,  This  was 
in  May,  1619.  He  sailed  for  Monhigon ;  thence,  in  that  mouth,  for  Virginia, 
in  an  open  pinnace ;  consequently  was  obliged  to  keep  close  in  shore.  He 
found  places  which  had  been  infaiabited,  but  at  that  time  contained  no  people  ; 
and  fuither  onward  nearly  all  were  dead,  of  a  great  sickness,  which  was  then 
prevailing,  but  nearly  amited.  When  he  came  to  Plimouth,  all  were  dernL 
From  thence  he  traveled  a  day's  joumev  into  the  country  westward,  to  Na- 
masket,  now  Middleborough.  From  this  place  he  sent  a  messenger  to  visit 
MassasoiL  In  this  expedition,  he  redeemed  two  Frenchmen  from  JnassasoWs 
]jeople,  who  had  been  cast  awa^  on  the  coast  three  yeara  before. 

ISut  to  be  more  particular  with  Capt.  Dermer^  we  wiU  hear  him  in  his  own 
manner,  which  is  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Samuel  PurchaSy  the  compiler  of  the 
Pilgrimage,  dated  27  Dec  1619. 

"When  I  arrived  at  my  savage's  [SquanJUil^s]  native  country,  (finding  ali 
dead,)  I  travelled  alongst  a  day's  journey,  to  a  place  called  Jyummaslaqtaftj 
where  finding  inhabitants,  I  despatched  a  messenger,  a  day's  journey  farther 
west,  to  Pocanokit,  which  bordereth  on  the  sea ;  whence  came  to  see  me  two 
kings,  attended  with  a  {^uord  of  50  armed  men,  who  being  well  satisfied  with 
that  my  sava^  and  I  discoursed  unto  them,  (beinff  desirous  of  novelty,]  ^ve 
me  content  m  whatsoever  I  demanded ;  where  I  round  that  former  rektionfl 
were  true.    Here  1  redeemed  a  Frenchman,  and  afterwards  another  at  Massta- 

aitd  that  Capl.  GosnoUf  who  made  a  little  stay  in  the  same  place,  gave  sueb  a  report  of  N. 
Euglajid  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  adventurous  countrymen,  tome  of  whom  inunediately 
procured  a  charter/'  &c. — Vol.  I.  p.  337,  388  If  we  could  snow  from  whence  the  above  was 
taken  (that  is,  the  authority  the  wntar  of  that  work  made  use  of),  it  might  at  once,  perhaps, 
settle  the  question.  Oldmixon.  I.  25,  hfSM  the  same  fact,  though  not  quite  so  circumstantiailv 
rclated.  Mr.  Bancrqflf  in  his  I.  Vol.  of  the  HisL  United  States,  supposes  Otdmisoitf  throu^ 
carelessness,  mistakes  Drake't  landing  in  California,  in  1679,  for  that  in  N.  England,  in  15&, 
because,  as  we  supoose,  he  had  not  seen  the  fact  elsewhere  stated.  But  Drome  was  40  days 
fiom  Virginia  to  riymouth,  which  would  rive  him  time  enough  to  have  visited  N.  England. 
See  "  The  Life  and  Dangerous  Voyages  of  Sir  Fraacis  Drake,"  &c.,  small  ISoio.,  London, 
(without  date],  (>age  133.    See  also  StUh*8  Virginia,  p.  16. 

MAiat  is  said  in  Blame's  account  of  America,  p.  ilO,  is  not  very  conclusive.  Hts  ^rordk 
are^  "  The  year  following  (1585),  Sir  Ricitard  GreenviU  conveyed  an  EInglish  colony  thither 
[this  author  mistakes  the  situation  of  the  places  he  describes,  in  a  wretched  manner],  ander  the 
government  of  Mr.  Ralph  Lane,  who  continued  there  [yet  ne  is  speaking  of  N.  Eng.]  till  the 
next  year  (1586),  but,  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion,  returned,  with  Sir  PnmetM  Drckt, 
into  England,  being  accounted  by  some  the  first  discoverer  thereof."  Blarneys  worit  was 
printed  in  1687,  and  may  have  been  Oldmixon^s  authority.  In  the  Gent.  Mag.,  Vol.  XXV., 
p.  ^\.  it  is  said,  "  Sir  Francie  Drake,  who  made  a  discent  on  the  coast,  oontinoed  there  but  a 
very  snort  time,  so  that  whatever  had  been  known  of  this  country  was  so  much  foigotten  in  lGf)S, 
that  Gosnold  fell  in  with  the  coast  by  accident,  as  he  was  pursuing  another  design.''  Fonteifs 
error  about  Sir  Francit^s  being  on  the  coast  in  1685,  is  surprising ;  but  it  is  stiU  more  surpris- 
ing that  any  one,  pretending  to  oe  an  historian,  should  copy  it.  S^  Forster,  295,  and  Ampaeh, 
Newfoundland.  74.  In  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  an  account  of  Sir  Bernard  Drake's 
expedition  to  the  New  England  seas^  in  1585,  may  be  seen ;  also  in  Purchase,  v.  1882.  Queen 
Elizabeth  sent  over  Sir  Bemardf  with  a  naval  force,  to  dispossess  any  Portuguese,  or  others, 
that  he  might  find  fishing  there.  He  found  many  vessels  employed  in  that  bushiess,  some  of 
which  he  captured,  and  dispersed  the  rest,  and  returned  to  Engfaod  with  several  Portuguese 
prizes.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Elixabeth  had  instructed  Sir  Prasseis  to  coast  op 
into  these  seas,  when  he  had  finished  his  designs  in  South  America  and  Virginia,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  vessels  of  other  nations  usurping  the  rights  of  her  cittzens ;  and  hence  unattentive 
writers  have  confounded  the  names  of  Sir  Bernard  and  Sir  FranciSf  they  being  both  distm* 
puished  admirals  at  that  time,  and  both  having  the  same  surname,  and  mnnally  of  the  nmm 
family.  The  expedition  of  Sir  Bernard  was  the  year  before  that  of  Sj  Franeis,  and  hence 
arose  the  anach^nism.  Several  English  navigators  had  been  on  this  coast  before  1600.  Capt 
George  Drake  ttade  a  voyage  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  159S;  but  whether  any  of  Wtam 
tended  in  what  is  now  New  England,  is  at  present  imknown. 
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,  lAio  iKree  yean  onee  escaped  ahipwit^tk  at  the  north-east  of  Cape 


Cod.» 

We  have  meiitioDed  his  iDterview  with  MassasoUj  whom  we  suppose  was 
one  of  the  kmgs  meotioned  m  the  letter,  and  Quadequirui  was  no  doubt  the 
other. 

In  another  letter,  BIr.  Dermer  says  the  Indians  would  have  killed  him  at 
Namasket,  had  not  Squanio  entreated  hard  for  him.  *^  Their  desire  of  revenge 
(he  adds)  was  oecarioned  by  an  En^^ishman,  who,  having  many  of  them  on 
lN>ard,  made  great  slaughter  of  them  with  their  murderers  and  small  shot,  when 
(as  thev  say)  they  offered  no  injury  on  their  parts." 

Hr.  ^Thomas  Motion^*  the  author  who  made  himself  so  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plimouth,  has  the  following  passage  concerning  these 
Frenchmen: — ^"It  fortuned  some  few  yeares  betore  the  English  came  to 
inhabit  at  new  Plimmouth  in  New  England,  that,  upon  some  distast  given  in 
the  MasBBchussetB  Bay,  by  Frenchmen,  then  trading  there  with  the  natives  for 
beaver,  they  set  upon  the  men,  at  such  advantage,  that  they  killed  manie  of 
them,  burned  their  ahipp,  then  riding  at  anchor  by  an  island  there,  now  called 
Peddod^a  Mand,  in  meraoiy  of  Leonard  Peddock  that  landed  there,  (where 
many  wUde  anckiesf  haunted  that  time,  which  hee  thought  had  bin  tame,)  dis- 
tributing them  unto  five  sachems  which  were  lords  of  the  severall  territories 
adjoyning^  they  did  keep  them  so  long  as  they  lived,  only  to  sport  themselves 
at  tli^n,  and  made  these  five  Frenchmen  fetch  them  wood  and  water,  which  is 
the  generall  worke  they  require  of  a  servant  One  of  these  five  men  oudiving 
the  rest,  had  l»umed  so  much  of  their  language,  as  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
bloudv  deede :  saying  that  God  would  be  angry  with  them  for  it ;  and  that  he 
would  in  his  displeasure  destroy  them :  but  the  salvages  fit  seems,  boasting 
of  their  str8ngtib|  replyed,  and  said,  that  they  were  so  many  tnat  God  could  not 
iuU  tbeoL"  This  seems  to  be  the  same  story,  only  differendy  told  fipom  that 
related  above  fit>m  SndUu 

Dec  11,  O.  S4  1620,  the  pilgrims  had  arrived  at  PUmouth,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  a  portion  of  MossosoWb  country.  With  the  nature  of  their 
proceedings,  he  was  at  first  unacquainted,  and  sent  occasionally  some  of  his 
mea  to  observe  their  strange  motions.  Veiy  fbw  of  these  Indians,  however, 
were  seen  by  the  pilgrims.  At  length  he  sent  one  of  his  men,  who  had  been 
vome  time  with  tne  Engliflh  fishing  vessels  about  the  country  of  the  Kenne- 
^»eck,  and  had  learned  a  ntde  of  then*  language,  to  observe  more  strictly  what 
•(VB0  progressiiig  among  the  stransers  at  his  place  of  Patuxet,  which  these 
vitruders  now  called  Pfimouth.    This  was  in  March,  1621. 

•  Inhii  "  iV«o  CanauM,"  », ». 

t  Modern  naturalists  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aeqaainted  with  this  animal ! 

X  The  lencth  of  a  year  was  lixed  by  JuUum  Caasar  at  365  dajrs  and  6  hours,  or  3661  days. 
flnsj  of  a  day  beine  omiUed  for  4  years  amounted  to  a  whole  day,  and  was  then  added  to 
the  X5  in  the  month  of  February,  which  4th  year  was  called  leap  year,  because  it  leaped 
Ibrward  one  day.  But  by  this  supfNitation  it  was  perceived  that  toe  year  was  too  long,  and 
coaaeqoently  die  seasons  were  gettinr  out  of  place.  Pope  Gregory  found,  in  1582,  that  the 
vemaTeqainQz,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  3»,  fell  on  21  March,  fell  now 
H)  days  beyond  it ;  therefore  he  ordered  10  days  to  be  struck  out  of  October,  1582 :  and  to 
prevent  the  recarrence  of  the  difficulty  in  foture,  decreed  that  3  da^s  should  be  abated  m  every 
400  years,  by  restorins^  leap  years  to  common  years  at  the  end  of  3  successive  centuries,  and 
making  lc«p  vear  agam  at  the  close  of  every  4th  century.  Thus  1700, 1800, 1900, 2100,  &c. 
tboagh  divisible  by  4,  are  common  years,  out  2000, 2400, 2800,  &c.  are  leap  vears.  This 
method  of  keeping  tM  year  is  called  New  Sttlk,  and  that  before  the  reformation  by 
Gregory,  Old  Sttlx.  Even  this  correction  does  not  sel  the  year  exactly  ri^t ;  but  the  error 
is  so  small  that  it  amounts  to  scarce  a  day  and  a  half  in  5000  years,  and  we  need  not 
trouble  ounelres  about  a  nearer  approximation. 

Because  this  correction  had  a  Catholic  or  Popish  origin,  Protestants  would  not  for  a  long 
tnoe  adopt  it  At  lencth,  m  the  year  1751,  the  English  Parliament  enacted,  that  the  3d  of 
SepL  of  that  year  should  be  called  the  14th,  thereby  striking  out  1 1  days,  which  their  calendar 
at  Ihat  late  period  reouired,  to  reduce  it  to  the  Uregorian.  And  lience  the  reason  of  our 
caUing  the  11  Dee.  O.  S.,  the  22  N.  S.  The  reason  also  of  our  adding  11  days  mstead  of  10 
if  obnoas,  becanae,  in  adopting  the  Catholic  method  170  years  afler  it  had  bem  introdiioe^ 
ly  Gregory,  loodier  4st  w«itf  gained,  and  therefore  lO-t-lwll. 
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We  have,  in  speaking  ofSamosd  and  Squanio^  observed  UBt  it  was  through 
tlie  agency  of  tlie  former  that  a  knowledge  was  gained  by  the  pilgrims  of  Mm- 
wasoU,  It  was  upon  2:1  March,  \{iZ\^  that  theyliroiight  the  welcoue  news  to 
Plimouth,  tJiat  their  chief  was  near  at  hand  ;*  **-  and  they  brought  with  them 
say  the  Pilgrims)  some  few  skins  to  truck,  and  some  red  herrings,  newly  taken 
and  dried,  but  not  salted ;  and  signified  unto  us,  that  tlifir  great  sagamore, 
MassasoU^  was  hard  by,  with  Qimdequinay  his  brotlier.  They  could  not  well 
express  in  English  what  they  would ;  but  afler  an  hour  the  king  came  to  the 
top  of  an  hill  [supposed  to  be  that  now  called  fVaison\  on  the  south  side  of 
Town-brook]  over  a^nst  us,  and  had  in  his  train  GO  men,  that  we  could 
well  behold,  them,  and  they  us.  We  were  not  willing  to  send  our  governor 
to  them,  and  they  unwilling  to  come  to  us:  so  Squanlo  went  again  unto  him, 
who  brought  word  that  we  should  send  one  to  parley  with  him,  which  we  did, 
which  was  Edward  Window^  to  know  his  mind,  and  to  signify  the  mind  and 
will  of  oiur  governor,  v^hich  was  to  have  trading  and  |ieace  witli  him.  We 
sent  to  the  lung  a  pair  of  knives,  and  a  copper  chain,  with  a  jewel  in  it.  To 
^wukquiim  we  sent  Ukewise  a  knife,  and  a  jewel  to  hang  in  his  ear,  and 
withal  a  pot  of  Htrong  water,  a  good  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  some  butter, 
which  were  all  wiiliugly  accepted." 

The  Englishman  then  made  a  s|>ecch  to  him  al)out  his  kin^s  love  and  good- 
ness to  him  and  his  people,  and  that  he  accepted  of  him  as  his  friend  and  ally 
*•  He  liked  well  of  the  speech,  (say  the  English,)  and  heard  it  attentively,  tijough 
the  interpreters  did  not  well  express  it.  Ailer  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  himself 
and  given  the  re»t  to  his  company,  he  looked  ui>on  our  messenger's  sword  and 
armor,  which  he  hud  on,  with  intimation  of  his  desire  to  buy  it;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  our  messenger  showed  his  unwillingness  to  part  with  it.  In  the 
end  he  leil  him  in  the  custody  of  OuadequinOy  his  brother,  and  came  over  the 
brook,  and  some  20  men  following  him.  We  kept  six  or  seven  as  hostages  for 
our  messenger." 

As  MassasoU  proceeded  to  meet  the  English,  they  met  him  with  six  soldiers^ 
who  saluted  each  other.  Several  of  his  men  were  with  him,  but  all  left  their 
bows  and  arrows  behind.  They  were  conducted  to  a  new  house  which  was 
partly  finished,  and  a  green  rug  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  several  cush- 
ions for  MassasoU  and  his  chiefs  to  sit  down  upon.  Then  came  the  Engli&h 
governor,  followed  by  a  drummer  and  trumpeter  and  a  few  soldiers,  and  afler 
kissing  one  another,  all  sat  down.  Some  strong  water  being  brought,  the 
governor  drank  to  MasaasoUj  who  in  his  turn  ^  drank  a  great  draught,  that 
made  him  sweat  all  the  while  afler." 

They  now  proceeded  to  make  a  treaty,  which  stipulated,  that  neither  JUomo* 
soit  nor  any  of  his  people  should  do  hurt  to  the  English,  and  that  if  they 
did  they  should  be  given  up  to  be  punished  by  them  ;  and  that  if  the  English 
did  any  harm  to  him  or  any  of  his  people,  they  (the  English)  would  do  the  like 
to  them.  That  if  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  the  English  were  to  aid 
him,  and  he  was  to  do  the  same  in  his  turn,  and  by  so  doing  King  James  would 
esteem  him  his  friend  and  ally. 

^  All  which  (they  say|  the  king  seemed  to  like  well,  and  it  was  applauded 
of  his  followers."  Ana  they  add,  "  AJl  the  while  he  sat  by  the  governor,  he 
trembled  for  fear." 

At  this  time  he  is  described  as  <<a  very  lusty  man,  in  his  best  years,  an  able 
body,  grave  of  countenance,  and  spare  of  speech ;  in  his  attire  httle  or  nothing 
difierinff  from  the  rest  of  his  followers,  only  in  a  great  chain  of  white  bone 
beads  about  his  neck ;  and  at  it,  behind  his  neck,  hangs  a  little  baj^  of  tobaccoL 
which  he  drank,  and  gave  us  to  driiik.t    His  face  was  painted  with  a  sad  red 

*  Mourt's  narrative  u  here  continued  from  the  last  extract  in  p.  10,  without  any  omission. 

1 1  presume  that  by  "  drinking  tobacco/'  smoking  is  meant  The  pilgrims  were  probablj 
not  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  smoking  at  all,  and  hence  this  sort  of  misnomer  is  not 
strange,  though  it  may  be  thought  a  little  odd.  now  long  tmoking  went  by  the  name  oi 
drinmng  at  Plimoulh  I  do  not  !eam ;  but  in  1646  this  entry  is  found  in  the  Plimouth  records  i 
—I"  Anihomf  ThachervA  ^^^SX*  '^^  Effete  chosen  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  order  con- 
eeming  disordedy  driokiiH^  of  Tobaeco." 

Ro^  W%uuma  uyt,  m.^  <•»  iCey,  **  Qeneraly  all  the  men  throagfaout  the  country  have  a 
lobacoo-bag^  with  a  pipe  in  it,  hanging  at  their  back.'' 

Ik,  JfuSker  says,  that  an  aged  man  ia  I'lunouth^  who  was  a  great  smoker,  used  to  tern 
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like  mam^,  and  oiled  both  head  and  &ce,  that  he  looked  greasily.  All  hia 
fbUowera  likewise  were,  in  their  faces,  in  part  or  in  whole,  pauited,  some  black, 
some  red,  some  yellow,  and  some  white ;  some  with  crosses  and  other  ai«dc 
works ;  some  had  skins  on  them,  and  some  naked ;  all  strong,  tall  men  in  ap- 
pearance. The  king  had  in  his  bosom,  hanging  in  a  string,  a  great  long  kniie. 
He  marvelled  much  at  our  trumpet,  and  some  of  his  men  would  sound  it  as 
well  as  they  could.  Satnosd  and  SquarUo  stayed  all  night  with  us."  Massascit 
retired  into  the  woods,  alK>ut  half  a  mile  from  the  English,  and  there  encamped 
at  night  with  his  men,  women  and  children.    Thus  ended  March  22d,  1621. 

During  his  first  visit  to  the  English,  he  expressed  great  signs  of  fear,  and 
during  the  treaty  could  not  refrain  froih  trembling.*  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  much  hand  he  had  in  making  it^  but  Ufould  thai  (here  had  netfor  been  worst 
ones  made. 

It  was  agreed  that  some  of  his  people  should  come  and  plant  near  by,  in  a 
few  days,  and  live  there  all  summer.  **That  night  we  kept  good  watch,  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  danger.  The  next  morning  divers  of  their  people 
came  over  to  us,  hopinff  to  get  some  victuals,  as  we  imagined.  Some  of  them 
told  us  the  king  would  nave  some  of  us  come  to  see  him.  Capt  Standish  and 
Isaac  MierUm  went  venterously,  who  were  welcomed  of  him  after  their  man- 
ner. He  pive  them  three  or  four  ground  nuts  and  some  tobacco.  We  cannot 
yet  conceive,  (they  condnue,)  but  that  he  is  willing  to  have  peace  with  us ;  for 
they  have  seen  our  people  sometimes  alone  two  or  three  in  the  woods  at  work 
and  fowling,  when  as  they  offered  them  no  harm,  as  they  miffht  easily  have 
done ;  and  especially  because  he  hath  a  potent  adversary,  tlie  NarrohigansetB,| 
that  are  at  war  with  him,  against  whom  he  thinks  we  may  be  some  strength  to 
him ;  for  our  pieces  are  terrible  unto  them.  This  morning  they  stayed  till  10 
or  11  of  the  clock ;  and  our  governor  bid  them  send  the  king's  ketde,  and  filled 
it  with  peas,  which  pleased  them  well ;  and  so  they  went  their  way."  Thus 
ended  the  first  visit  oiMassasoit  to  the  pilgrims.  We  should  here  note  that  he 
ever  after  treated  the  English  with  kmchiess,  and  the  peace  now  concluded 
was  undisturbed  for  nearly  40  years.  Not  that  any  writing  or  ardcles  of  a 
treaty,  of  which  he  never  had  any  adequate  idea,  was  the  cause  of  his  friendly 
behavior,  but  it  was  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart 

The  pilgrims  report,  that  at  this  time  he  was  at  war  with  the  Narraganseta. 
But  if  this  were  the  case,  it  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  some  small 
skirmishing. 

Meanwhile  Sqaante  and  Samosd  remained  with  the  English,  instructinff  them 
how  to  live  in  their  country ;  equal  in  all  respects  to  Robinson  Crusoes  num 
Pridayy  and  had  Dt  Fot  lived  in  that  age  he  might  have  made  as  good  a  story 
from  uieir  history  as  he  did  from  that  of  AUxamer  Selkirk. — *^  Squanio  went  to 
fish  [a  day  or  two  afler  Massasoii  left]  for  eels.  At  night  he  came  home  with 
as  many  as  he  could  lift  in  one  hand,  which  our  people  were  glad  oC  They 
were  fat  and  sweet.  He  trod  them  out  with  his  teet,  and  so  caught  them  with 
his  hands,  without  any  other  instrument"  

It  drinking  tobacco.    Hist.  Piim.  34.    This  we  infer  was  within  (he  recollection  of  the  au- 
thor. 

The  notion  that  tobacco  is  so  called  from  the  island  Tobago,  is  erroneously  entertauned  by 
many.  When  Sir  Francis  Drake  discovered  the  country  to  the  north  of  California,  in  1679. 
the  writer  of  the  account  of  his  voyage  says,  the  Indians  presented  the  admiral  with  a  small 
basket  made  of  rushes,  filled  with  an  herb  they  called  tabah.  From  another  passage  it 
.L_.  .L_  t_j: i-.L ^j^jj^  iji^^  jIj^jj^  of  New  England,  had  bags  in  which  tobacco 

.  34 1  7. 
,  the  author  of  "  Tales  of  the  Indians  "  says,  the  treaty  was 
madi:  with  deliberation  and  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  Massascit ! 

t  Pew  Indian  names  have  been  spelt  more  ways  than  this.  From  the  nature  of  the  Indian 
langnage,  it  is  evident  that  no  r  stiould  be  used  in  it.  Nahigonsik  and  Nantigansick.  R. 
H&ioiiM.— Nechc|seuisitt,  OMMtm.— Nantyxgansiks,  Ca//em£«r. ^Nanohigganset,  Winslow*9 
Good  News/rorn  Jv.  Eng. — Nanhyganset,  Judge  Johnson^s  Life  of  Oen.  Greene* — ^Thete  are 
bvl  few  of  the  permutations  without  the  r,  and  those  with  it  are  still  more  numerous. 

Tlje  meaning  of  the  name  is  still  uncertain.  Madam  Knight,  m  her  Journal,  22  and  23. 
jays,  at  a  place  where  she  happened  to  put  up  for  a  night  in  that  country,  she  heard  some  or 
the  **  town  topers  **  disputing  about  the  origin  of  the  word  Narra^anset.^  **  One  said  it  was  m 
named  by  Indians,  because  there  grew  a  brier  there  of  a  prodigious  height  and  biffoess,  who 
quoted  an  Indian  of  so  barbarous  a  name  for  his  author  that  she  could  not  write  it.''  Anotber 
said  it  meant  a  eeke^rated  spring,  which  was  very  cold  in  summer,  and  "  at  ImI  at  eonld  bs 
inagiDed  in  the  winter." 
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Tlin  Squanio  became  aAerwards  an  important  pereonage  in  Inditn  politica, 
and  some  of  his  manceuvres  remind  us  of  some  managing  politicicns  of  oui 
own  times.  In  1682,  he  forfeited  his  life  by  plotting  to  destroy  that  of  Massa^ 
»oUy  as  will  be  found  related  in  the  life  of  Hobomok,  On  that  occasion,  Masaasoii 
went  himself  to  Piimouth,  *<  bein^  much  offended  and  enrafed  against  TVtatum- 
tum ; "  but  the  governor  succeeded  in  allaying  his  wrath  tor  that  time.  Soon 
iiAer,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  entreat  the  ffovemor  to  consent  to  his  being  put  (c 
death ;  the  governor  said  he  deserved  death,  but  as  he  knew  not  how  to  get 
along  without  him  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  would  spare  him. 

Determined  in  his  purpose,  Massasoit  soon  sent  the  same  messenger  again, 
accompanied  by  many  otners,  who  offered  many  beaver  skins  that  TSaquanLttm 
might  be  given  up  to  them.  They  demanded  him  in  the  name  of  JnassasoiL 
as  being  one  of  his  subjects,  whom,  (says  ffinslowt)  by  our  first  articles  of 
pcsace,  we  could  hot  retain.  But  out  of  respect  to  the  English,  they  would  not 
seize  him  without  their  consent  MassasoU  had  sent  his  own  kni^  to  be  used 
in  cutting  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  to  be  brought  to  him. 

Meantime  Sqiumto  came  and  deUvered  himself  up  to  the  governor,  charging 
Hobomok  with  nis  overthrow,  and  telling  him  to  dehver  him  or  not  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  Ma8$a8oily  as  he  thought  fit  It  seems  fix)m  the  narrative  that,  as 
the  p;ovemor  was  about  to  do  it,  they  grew  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  went 
off  m  a  rage.  The  delay  was  occasioned  by  tne  appearance  of  a  boat  in  the 
harbor,  which  the  ffovemor  pretended  might  be  that  of  an  enemy,  as  there  had 
been  a  rumor  that  me  French  had  meditated  breaking  up  the  settlement  of  the 
English  in  this  region.  This,  however,  was  doubtless  only  a  pretence,  and 
employed  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  unwelcome  visitors.  Hence  that 
MaastuoU  should  for  some  time  after  **8eem  to  fipown  **  on  the  English,  as  they 
complain,  is  certainly  no  wonder. 

The  next  summer,  in  June  or  July,  MassaaoU  was  visited  by  several  of  the 
Eln^h,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Eamard  ffinslow,  Mr.  Sl^hen  HophmSf  and 
Sqwmlo  as  their  interpreter.  Their  object  was  to  find  out  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  case  they  should  have  to  call  upon  him  for  assistance ;  to  keep  good 
the  friendly  correspondence  commenced  at  Piimouth  ;  and  especially  to  cause 
him  to  prevent  his  men  fipom  hanging  about  them,  and  living  upon  them, 
which  was  then  considered  very  buraensome,  as  they  had  begun  to  ffrow  short 
of  provisions.  That  their  visit  might  be  acceptable,  they  took  a&ng,  for  a 
present,  a  trooper's  red  coat,  with  some  lace  upon  it,  and  a  copper  chain ;  with 
these  Jifa8sa8(m  was  exceedingly  well  pleased.  The  chain,  they  told  him,  he 
must  send  as  a  signal,  when  any  of  his  men  vnshed  to  visit  them,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  imposed  upon  by  strangers. 

When  the  English  arrived  at  Pokanoket,  MassoBoii  was  absent,  but  was 
immediately  sent  for.  Being  informed  that  he  was  coming,  the  Engligh  began 
to  prepare  to  shoot  off  their  guns ;  this  so  fHghtened  the  women  and  children, 
that  %ey  ran  away,  and  wmild  not  return  until  the  interpreter  assured  them 
that  they  need  not  fear ;  and  when  Massasoit  arrived,  they  saluted  him  by  a 
discharge,  at  which  he  was  very  much  elated ;  and  ^  who,  after  their  manner, 
(says  one  of  the  company,)  kindly  welcomed  us,  and  took  us  into  his  house, 
and  .set  us  down  by  bun,  where,  having  delivered  our  message  and  presents, 
and  having  put  the  coat  on  his  back,  and  the  cham  about  his  neck,  he  was  not 
a  little  proud  to  behold  himself,  and  his  men  also,  to  see  their  king  so  bravely 
attired."  •  A  new  treaty  was  now  held  with  him,  and  he  very  goc^-naturedly 
assented  to  all  that  was  desired.  He  then  made  a  speech  to  his  men,  many  of 
them  being  assembled  to  see  the  English,  which,  as  near  as  they  could  learn  its 
meaning,  ac^juainted  them  with  wlmt  course  they  might  pursue  i»  regard  to 
the  English.  Among  other  things,  he  said,  *^  Am  I  not  Massasoiij  conmander 
of  the  country  about  usf  Is  not  truck  and  auch  jalacea  mint^  and  fhe  people  of 
them  f  They  shall  take  their  skins  to  the  Engliskr  This  his  people  applauded. 
In  his  speech,  ^  he  named  at  least  thirty  places,"  over  which  he  baa  control. 
''This  being  ended,  he  lighted  tobacco  for  us,  and  fell  to  discournng  of  Eng- 
land and  ol  the  king's  majesty,  marvelling  that  he  should  live  without  a  wife.* 
He  seems  to  have  been  embittered  against  the  French,  and  vrished  **  us  not  to 
■ufier  them  to  come  to  Narraganset,  for  it  was  King  Jameses  country,  and  h« 

*  Mouii's  Relation,  iu  CoL  Mass.  HisL  8oe 
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WW  King  Jamei^M  num."  He  had  do  yictuab  at  this  time  to  ri^e  to  the  Eng- 
Uah,  and  m^^  coming  ou,  they  retired  to  rest  supperiess.  He  had  but  ona 
bed,  if  80  it  might  be  called,  ^beinff  only  planks  laid  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  a  thin  mat  upon  them."*  ''He  laid  us  on  the  bed  with  himself  and  hia 
wife,  they  at  the  one  end,  and  we  at  the  other.  Two  more  of  his  men,  for 
want  of  room.  Dressed  by  and  upon  us;  so  that  we  were  worse  weary  of  our 
lodnng  than  or  our  journey." 

"T^s  next  day,  many  of  their  sachims  or  petty  governors  came  to  see  us, 
and  many  of  then*  men  also.  There  they  went  to  their  manner  of  games  for 
skins  and  knives."  It  is  amuainff  to  learn  that  the  English  tried  to  get  a 
chance  in  diis  gambling  nfbir.  They  say,  ''There  we  cJiallenged  them  to 
shoot  with  them  for  skins,"  but  they  were  too  cunning  fm  them,  "only  they 
desired  to  see  one  of  us  riioot  at  a  mark ;  who  shooting  v  ith  hail  shot,  they 
wondered  to  see  the  mark  so  ibll  of  holes." 

The  next  day,  about  one  o'clock,  Massasoit  brought  two  large  fishes  and 
boiled  them ;  mit  the  pilgrims  still  thou^t  their  chance  fbr  refitment  very 
small,  as  "  there  were  at  least  forty  looking  for  a  share  in  them ;"  but  scanty  as 
it  was,  it  came  very  timely,  as  they  had  fasted  two  nights  and  a  day.  The 
English  DOW  left  him,  at  which  he  was  very  sorrowfiiL 

"  Very  importunate  he  was  (says  our  autiior)  to  have  us  stay  with  them 
longer.  But  we  desired  to  keep  the  sabbath  at  home,  and  feared  we  should 
either  be  light-headed  for  want  of  deep ;  for  what  with  bad  lodgmg,  the  sav- 
a^^  barbarous  singinff,  (for  they  used  to  sing  themselves  asleep,^  lice  and  fleas 
within  doors,  and  musketoes  without,  we  could  hardJy  sleep  all  tne  time  of  our 
being  diere ;  we  much  fearing,  that  if  we  should  stay  any  longer,  we  shoiild 
not  be  able  to  recover  home  for  want  of  strength.  So  that,  on  Friday  morn- 
ing before  sunrising,  we  took  our  leave,  and  departed,  Massasoyl  being  both 
meved  and  adiamed,  that  he  could  no  better  entertain  us.  And  retaining 
Tiimtantum  to  send  firom  place  to  place  to  procure  truck  for  us,  and  appointing 
anouier,  called  Tdtamahamon,  in  his  place,  whom  we  had  found  faithful  before 
and  afler  upon  all  occasions." 

This  (aithfbl  servant,  Tokamahamiony  was  in  the  fomous  "voyage  to  the 
kin^om  of  Nauset,"  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  courage  in  the  expedition 
against  CaunbUanL 

In  1623,  MatMOfoU  sent  to  his  friends  in  Plimouth  to  inform  them  that  he 
was  very  dangerously  sick.  Desuing  to  render  him  aid  if  possible,  the  gov- 
ernor despatched  Mr.  ffmdow  again,  with  some  medicines  and  cordialB,  and 
Hobbcmok  as  interpreter ;  "having  one  Master  John  Hamtkn^  a  gentleman  of 
London,  who  then  vnntered  with  us,  and  desired  much  to  see  the  country,  for 
Biy  consort"  t  In  their  way  they  found  many  of  his  subjects  were  gone  to 
Fokanoket,  it  being  their  custom  for  all  friends  to  attend  on  such  occasions. 
*  When  we  came  thither  (says  Mr.  Wintimo)  we  found  the  house  so  fuU  of 
men,  as  we  could  scarce  get  in,  though  they  used  their  best  diligence  to  make 
way  for  us.  There  were  they  in  the  midst  of  their  chanps  for  him,  making 
soch  a  hellish  noise,  as  it  distempered  us  that  were  well,  and,  therefore,  unlike 
to  ease  him  that  was  sick.  About  him  were  six  or  eight  women,  who  chafed 
his  arms,  legs  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When  they  had  made  an  end 
of  their  cliarming,  one  told  him  tnat  his  fnends,  the  English,  were  come  to  see 
him.  Havmg  underslandinff  left,  but  his  right  was  wholly  gone,  he  asked,  tMo 
was  come.    They  told  him  Tftfwnotff,  (fbr  they  cannot  pronoimce  the  letter  l^ 

*La  SalU  lays  ( Expedition  in  America,  p.  11.)  of  the  Indians'  hed»  -ji  general,  that  "  they 
are  made  up  with  some  pieces  of  wood,  upon  whieh  ibey  k^y  friins  iuli  of  wool  or  straw,  but^ 
for  their  covering,  the^  use  the  finest  sort  of  skins,  or  ebe  mats  finely  wrought." 

t  Wmdow's -Keiatum  The  Mr.  Hamden  mentioned^  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the 
calebnued  John  Hamden^  famous  in  the  time  of  Charles  Ly  and  who  died  of  a  wound  recei/ed 
te  an  aUempt  to  intercept  Prince  Rupertf  near  Oxford^  while  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
fariiunent    See  RapMs  England,  ii.  477,  and  Ktrmet.  iii.  137. 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying,  could  the  certainty  of  this  matter  be  known  ;  but,  as  yet,  we 
irofl  ackoowlec^^  that  afl  is  mere  s»eculation.  Nevertheless,  we  are  pleased  to  meet  with 
Uw  names  €>f  nach  vahied  mart3rr8  «>r  liberty  upon  any  page,  and  even  though  they  shouli' 
wmetimea  seco  rather  mat  apropoi  to  the  case  in  nand.  We  cannot  learn  that  any  ef 
Htamia^t  biographers  have  discovered  that  he  visited  America.    Still  there  is  a  pret  nnpliM: 

te  he  was  m  ti^  vina«e  Hampdm,  that,  wfth  dauctless  breast. 

The  litUe  tyrant  of  bis  fields  withstood  *'~OaAV*s  Eumv 
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but  ordinarily  n  in  the  place  tbereoD*  He  desired  to  speak  with  me.  Whea 
I  came  to  him,  and  they  told  him  of  it,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  me,  which  1 
took.  Then  he  said  twice,  though  very  inwardly.  Keen  ffinsnowf  which  is  to 
say,  Ari  thou  Winslowf  I  answered,  Mht^  that  is.  Yea.  Then  he  doubled 
these  words :  Matta  neen  wonckanet  natnen,  Wvnstww  ! — that  is  to  say,  O  Wins- 
loWy  I  shall  never  see  thee  again  !^  But  contrary  to  his  own  expectations,  as 
well  as  all  his  friends,  by  the  kind  exertions  of  Mr.  Winslow^  he  in  a  short  time 
entirely  recovered.  This  being  a  passage  of  great  interest  in  the  life  of  the  great 
MassasoUj  we  will  here  go  more  into  detail  concerning  it  When  he  had  become 
able  to  speak,  he  desired  Mr.  Winslow  to  provide  him  a  broth  from  some  kind 
of  fowl :  **  so  (says  he)  1  took  a  man  with  me,  and  made  a  shot  at  a  couple  of 
ducks,  some  sbcscore  paces  ofl^  and  killed  one,  at  which  he  wondered:  so  we 
returned  forthwith,  and  dressed  it,  making  nK>re  broth  therewith,  which  he 
much  desired ;  never  did  I  see  a  man  so  low  brouffht,  recover  in  that  measure 
in  80  short  a  time.  The  fowl  being  extraordinary  mt,  I  told  Hobbamock  I  must 
take  off  the  top  thereof,  saying  it  would  make  him  very  sick  agun  if  he  did  eat 
it;  this  he  acquainted  Massassowai  therewith,  who  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
it,  though  I  pressed  it  very  much,  showing  the  strength  thereof,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  stomach,  which  could  not  possibly  bear  it  Notwitlistanding,  he 
DEiade  a  gross  meal  of  it,  and  ate  as  much  as  would  weU  have  satisfied  a  man  in 
heahh.**  As  Wvnslow  had  said,  it  made  him  veiy  nek,  and  he  vomited  with 
such  violence  that  it  made  the  blood  stream  from  his  nose.  This  bleeding 
caused  them  ffre&t  alarm,  as  it  continued  for  four  hours.  When  his  nose  ceased 
bleedinff,  he  roll  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  for  6  or  8  hotuns  more.  Afler  he 
awoke,  Mr.  Hlnslow  washed  his  face  ''and  suppUed  his  beard  and  nose  with  a 
linnen  cloth,"  when  taking  a  quantity  of  water  into  his  nose,  by  fiercely  eject- 
ing it,  the  blood  began  a^am  to  flow,  and  again  his  attendants  thought  he  could 
not  recover,  but,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  it  soon  stopped,  and  he  gained 
strength  rapidly. 

For  this  attention  of  the  English  he  was  veiy  ffnUefUl,  and  always  believed 
that  his  preservadon  at  this  time  was  owing  to  me  benefit  he  received  from 
Mr.  Window.  In  his  way  on  his  visit  to  MassasoUj  Mr.  fVindow  broke  a  bottle 
containing  some  preparation,  and,  deeming  it  necessary  to  the  sachem's  recov- 
eiy,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth  for  anoUier,  and  some  chickens 
in  which  he  gave  him  an  account  of  his  success  thus  fiu*.  The  intention  was 
no  sooner  made  known  to  MassasoUj  than  one  of  his  men  was  sent  ofi^  at  two 
o'clock  at  night,  for  Plimouth,  who  returned  again  with  astonishing  quickness. 
The  chickens  being  alive,  MassasoU  was  so  pleased  with  them,  and,  being 
better  would  not  si^er  them  to  be  killed,  and  kept  them  with  the  idea  of  rais- 
uig  more.  While  at  Massasoifs  reddence,  and  just  as  they  were  about  to 
depart,  the  sachem  told  Hobomok  of  a  plot  laid  by  some  of  his  subordinate 
chiefi  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  two  EneUsh  plantations,  which  he 
charsed  him.  to  acquaiiit  the  English  with,  which  he  did.  MassasoU  stated 
that  ne  had  been  urged  to  join  in  it,  or  give  his  consent  thereunto,  but  had 
always  refused,  and  used  his  endeavors  to  prevent  it  The  particulars  of  the 
evils  which  that  plot  brought  upon  its  authors  will  be  found  in  the  history  of 
JVUtuwameL 

At  this  time  the  English  became  more  sensible  of  the  real  virmes  of  Masses 
soU  than  ever  before.  His  mat  anxiety  for  the  welfiire  of  his  people  was 
manifested  by  his  desiring  Mr.  Window^  or,  as  Window  himself  expitssses  it, 
<*Ue  caused  me  to  ffo  from  one  to  another,  [in  his  village,]  requesting  me  to 
wash  their  mouths  also,  Tmany  of  his  people  being  sick  at  that  time,]  and  ffive 
to  each  of  them  some  or  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  they  were  good  folk* 

*  Every  people,  and  consequeoUy  every  language,  have  their  pecoliaritiet.  Baron  Laium- 
tan,  Memciret  de  la  Ameriquef  \u  z36,  277,  says,  ''  Je  dirai  de  la  langue  det  Huroiu  el  de$ 
Iroquois  uae  eliose  astex  curieuse,  qui  ett  qu'ilne  s'ytrouve  point  deUUruUdrialeg;  fest  a  dire, 
de  b.  f,  m,  p.  Ceoendant,  cette  langue  dee  Huroiu  paroU  Hre  fori  belle  etde  un  eon  tout  a 
faU  heoM :  quoi  qvils  ne  ferment  jamaie  leure  levree  en  parlanL"  And  **J*ai  paui  quatrejoure 
^  wmloirfatrevrowmcer  ii  des  Hurofu  lee  Uttres  IdtialeSf  maitje  ftfmipA  y  riOesbr,  ei  Je  eroii 
qefen  dix  am  UMnepaurrout  dire  cee  mois,  bon,  fils,  Monsieur,  Pootcbartrain }  ear  au  Hen  de 
dire  boo, lb litroim^  ouon,  au  Ueu  de  Bb,  iU  prommceroieM  tJiB\emBmde  moBsienr,  raoun- 
nenr,  an  Hea  de  Pontchartrain,  Conchartrain.^    Hence  it  Mmnt  their  lai^tfBi  wm  utth 
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Al  account  of  hk  chanieter  as  giren  by  Hobamok  will  be  founa  In  the  Bib  of 
that  chief  or  panieee. 

<<Many  whilBt  we  were  there  (says  WmsUno)  came  to  see  hhn;  some,  by 
their  report,  firom  a  place  not  less  than  100  miles  from  thence.** 

In  1632,  a  short  war  was  carried  on  between  MassasoU  and  Canomeuif  the 
BBchem  of  the  Narra^sete,  but  the  Endish  interferinf  with  a  force  undef 
the  q>irited  Captun  Standishf  ended  it  with  veir  litde  bloodshed.  MastatoU 
expected  a  serious  contest ;  and,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  changed  his  name, 
and  was  ever  after  known  by  the  name  of  Owsamequkif  or  Outameqtdn.  Our 
historical  records  furnish  no  particulars  of  his  war  with  the  Narragansets,  fur 
tber  than  we  have  stated. 

We  may  infer  from  a  letter  written  b^  Roger  ffiuiams^  that  some  of 
Plimonth  instigated  MoBgaaaUy  or  OuBttmequin,  as  we  should  now  call  him,  to 
lay  claim  to  Providence,  which  gave  that  good  man  some  trouble,  because,  in 
that  case,  his  lands  were  considered  as  belonging  to  Plimouth,  in  whose  juris* 
diction  he  was  not  suffered  to  reside ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  bought  and  paid 
fiirall  he  Dossessed,  of  the  Narraganset  sachems.  It  was  in  1635  that  Mr. 
9fUHam$  fled  to  that  country,  to  avoki  being  seized  and  sent  to  England.  He 
found  that  Canofdcus  and  JIRanhamomoh  were  at  bitter  enmity  wim  Ousame- 
oum,  but  by  his  great  exertions  he  re8t(n:ed  peace,  without  which  he  could  not 
Da?e  been  secure,  in  a  border  of  the  dommion  of  either.  Chuamtqum  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  ffWams^  whom  he  had  often  seen  during  his  two 
jears^  rmdence  at  Plimouth,  and  was  a  jpreat  fiiend  to  him,  and  therefore  he 
UBtened  readily  to  his  benevolent  instructions ;  giving  up  the  land  in  dispute 
between  himself  and  the  Narraganset  nchems^  which  was  the  island  now 
called  Rhode  Island,  Prudence  Island,  and  periiaps  some  others,  together  with 
Providence.  **  And  (says  Mr.  HWiams)  I  never  denied  him,  nor'^eon^tfioii^, 
whatever  they  desired  of  me."  Hence  their  love  and  attachment  for  him,  for 
this  is  their  own  mode  of  living. 

it  appears  that,  before  Miantunnomoh^s  reverses  of  fortune,  he  had,  by  some 
means  or  other,  got  possession  of  some  of  the  dominions  of  Chuameqtdiu 
For  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Umted  Colonies^  in  the 
autumn  of  1643,  they  order,  ''That  Plymouth  labor  by  all  due  means  to  restore 
Wboaamequin  to  his  full  liberties,  in  respect  of  any  encroachments  by  the 
Nanohi^ansetts,  or  any  other  natives ;  that  so  the  properties  of  the  Indians 
may  be  preserved  to  themselves,  and  that  no  one  sagamore  encroach  upon  the 
rest  as  of  late  :  and  that  Wooscemtqwa  be  reduced  to  those  former  terms  snd 
agreements  between  Plymouth  and  him.''  * 

Under  date  1638,  Gov.  fftnUirop  says,  ^  Otr^ameJfcm,  the  sachem  of  Acoome- 
meek,  on  this  side  Connecticut,  came  to  [him]  the  governor,  and  brou^  a 
present  of  18  skins  of  beaver  from  himself  and  the  sachems  of  Moheffan 
beyond  Connecticut  and  Pakontuckett"  They  having  heard  that  the  Enf^ah 
were  about  to  make  war  upon  them  was  the  cause  of  their  sending*  this 
pTBsenL  The  governor  accepted  it,  and  told  Otisameqidny  that  if  they  had  not 
wrongjed  the  English,  nor  assisted  their  enemies,  they  had  nothing  to  ^earj 
and,  ffiving  him  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  dismissed  him  weu 
satistoLt 

In  1649,  Ousamequin  sold  to  MQes  Slandishy  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Duxbuiy,  **  a  tract  of  land  usually  called  Smighitukd^  seven  miles  square. 
This  was  Bridgewater.  It  had  been  before  granted  to  them,  only,  however,  in 
peemption.  They  agreed  to  pay  Ousameqxdn  seven  coats,  of  a  yard  and  a 
lialf  each,  nine  hatchets,  eight  hoes,  twenty  knives,  four  moose  skins,  and  ten 
and  a  half  yarrls  of  cotton  cloth. 

By  a  de^  bearing  date  9th  March,  1653,  (huemamdn  and  his  son  fFamsitio^ 
[WanutMOj]  afterwards  called  ^Mexamdar^  sold  to  the  English  of  Plimouth  -''all 
those  severall  parceUs  of  land  lyeing  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  Sinkunke, 
alias  Rehoboth,  bounded  by  a  little  brooke  of  water  called  Moskituash  westerl}; 
and  soe  runing  by  a  dead  swamp  eastward,  and  soe  by  marked  trees  as  OuMft- 
mtqmn  and  IraimMo  dbrected,  unto  the  great  riuer,  and  all  the  meadow  abom 

«  Records  of  the  U.  Colonies.  f /otmM/,  I  Sfil 
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die  ade»  of  liodi,  and  aboat  the  neck  called  CLf  JMCit,  ako  Pi|iMi|iMwii  neck, 
tho  the  meadoiw  from  the  \mj  to  KeecomewcOy*  <cc  For  tfais  the  eooaden- 
tioa  was  «£35  rterfipg.* 

Bjr  m  vnitiiic  beariof  date  *  tfak  tweotj-ooe  of  September,  1657,"  Oufoaie- 
fum  nys,  <*  I  Vuumumem,  do  by  tbeae  presents  nt^  and  allow  the  sale  of  a 
ceftain  isbnd  called  Cbesewanocke,  or  Uo«  Island^  which  my  son  WomtiUa 
•old  to  Billiard  Smdik,  of  Portsmouth  m  rTL,  with  my  coosenl,  which  deed 
of  sale  or  bargain  made  the  7th  of  Febmaiy  in  the  year  1653;  I  do  ratify,  own 
and  confirm.*  

In  1656,  Rarer  WUHami  says  that  (huamuimm^  by  one  of  his  aachems, 
*  was  at  daily  feud  with  Pmmkam  about  the  tide  and  kwdship  of  Warwick ;  " 
and  that  hostility  was  daily  expected.  But  we  are  not  infonned  that  any  thing 
serious  took  place. 

This  is  the  year  in  which  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  OuMomtqmn 
died,  but  it  is  an  error  o^  Huiekm»on*8  transplanting  nom  Mr.  HyibanPi  work 
into  his  own.  That  an  error  should  flourish  in  so  good  a  soil  as  that  of  the 
<* History  of  the  Colony  of  BfassachusettB  Bay,**  is  no  wonder;  but  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  <*accurate  Hittdunsim  "  should  set  down  that  daJe,  fifom  that 
nasBBge  of  the  Indian  Wars,  which  was  evidently  made  without  reflection. 
It  being  at  that  time  thouffbt  a  circumstance  of  no  consequence. 

That  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket  should  be  scarcely  known  to  our  records 
between  1657  and  1661,  a  space  of  only  about  three  yeare,  as  we  have  diown, 
is  not  very  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  entirely  subservient  to  the 
English,  and  nearly  or  quite  all  of  his  lamls  beine  before  disposed  o€,  or  civen 
op  to  them.  This,  therefore,  is  a  plain  reason  why  we  do  not  meet  with  his 
name  to  deeds  and  other  instruments.  And,  besides  this  consideration,  another 
qachem  was  known  to  be  associated  with  him  at  the  former  period,  whoseems 
to  have  acted  as  Ouaanuquin^s  representative. 

He  was  alive  in  1661,  and  as  late  in  that  year  as  September.*  Several 
months  previous  to  this,  Oneko^  with  about  seventy  men,  fell  upon  a  defence- 
less town  within  the  dominions  of  (huameqmn^  killing  three  persons,  and  car* 
rying  away  six  others  captive.  He  complained  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  which  interfered  in  his  oehal^  and  the  matter  was  soon 
settled.! 

From  the  **  Relation  **  of  Dr.  /.  Mather,  it  is  clear  that  he  lived  until  1662. 
H£b  words  are,  '^jitezofu/b'  being  dead,  [having  died  in  1662,]  his  brother  PJ^tp. 
of  late  cursed  memory,  rose  up  in  his  stead,  and  he  was  no  sooner  styled 
sachem,  but  immediately,  in  the  year  1662,  thero  vrere  vehement  suspicions  of 
his  bloody  treachery  against  the  English."  { 

Hence,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  Alexander  as  sachem  until  1662,  which  is  also 
the  year  of  his  death,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  could  not  have  been  long  in 
offiee  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  nor  could  he  have  been  styled  *^  chief  sachem** 
until  after  the  death  of  his  &ther. 

Whether  MoBsascii  had  more  than  two  sons,  is  not  certain,  although  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  he  had.  It  is  probable  that  his  femily  was  large.  A 
company  of  soldiers  from  Bridgewater,  in  a  skirmish  with  Philip,  took  his 
sister,  and  killed  a  brother  of  Oiuitmemdnj  whose  name  was  Unkomooeru,  §  or 
•Mumpoin,  |  That  he  had  another  orother,  called  ^uadequmOj  lias  been 
mentioned. 

Gov,  HlnUirop  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  OusameqvifL  As  Mr.  Ed- 
Uford  Wtntlow  was  returning  from  a  trading  voyage  southward,  having  left  hii 
vessel,  he  traveled  home  by  land,  and  in  tlje  way  stopped  with  his  old  friend 
Masscwnt,  who  agreed  to  accompany  him  the  rest  or  the  way.  In  the  mean 
time,  Chuamequin  sent  one  of  his  men  forward  to  Plimouth,  to  surprbe  the 
people  with  the  news  of  Mr.  WinslouPs  death.  By  his  manner  of  relating  it, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  attending,  no  one  doubted  of  its  ti  ith,  and 
eveiy  one  was  grieved  and  mourned  exceedingly  at  their  great  loss.    But 

^  *  Some  records  which  Mr.  Domett  consulted  in  preparing  his  History  of  AtUeborough,  led 
him  to  conclude  that  MatsasoU  oicd  previous  to  June,  IG60. 

f  Original  mamucript  documenu.  The  particulars  of  these  matters  will  be  given  at  larga 
frhen  we  come  to  treat  of  the  life  of  Uncos. 

X  RelaUon,  7t.  )  /.  Mather,  44,  |  Church,  38,  edu  4t«. 
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presently  they  were  as  nrach  surprised  at  seeing  him  comiDg  in  conipi  ny 
with  OutomtquuL  When  it  was  Known  among  the  people  that  the  sachem 
had  sent  this  news  to  them,  they  demanded  why  he  phoula  thus  deceive  them. 
He  replied  that  it  was  to  make  him  the  more  welcome  when  he  did  return, 
and  that  this  was  »  custom  of  his  people. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  captains  within  the  dominions  of  MassasoU  was 
Cacnbitant,*  whose  residence  was  at  a  place  called  Mettapoiad,  in  the 
present  town  of  Swansey.  His  character  was  much  tlie  same  as  that  of  the 
fiunous  Metacomd.  The  English  were  always  viewed  by  him  as  intruders 
and  enemies  of  his  race,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  intended  to  wrest 
the  country  out  of  their  hands  on  the  first  opportunity. 

In  August,  1621,  CaunbUani  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  and  plotting  witli  tJiem  to  overthrow  Massaaoit ;  and,  being  at 
Namasket  seeking,  say  the  Pilgrims,  ^  to  draw  tlie  hearts  of  MoMsasoyfa  sub- 
jects from  him ;  speaJcing  also  disdainfully  of  us,  storming  at  the  peace  be- 
tween Nauset,  Cummaquid  and  us,  and  at  Tisauomtwny  the  worker  of  it ; 
also  at  Tokamahamony  and  one  Hohomoky  (two  Indians  or  Lenies,  one  of 
which  he  would  treacherously  have  murdered  a  little  before,  being  a  special 
and  trusty  man  of  MoBsasoyCa^)  Tokamahanum  went  to  him,  but  the  other 
two  would  not ;  yet  put  their  lives  in  their  hands,  privately  went  to  see  if 
they  could  hear  of  their  king,  and,  lodging  at  Namaschet,  were  dicovered  to 
OhdfoiatUy  who  sei  a  guard  to  beset  tiie  house,  and  took  JKaqtumtum,  (for  he 
had  said,  if  he  were  dead,  the  English  had  lost  tlteir  tongue.)  Hohhamok  see- 
ing that  TiaquanJtum  was  taken,  and  Coubatant  held  [holding]  a  knife  at  his 
breast,  being  a  strong  and  stout  man,  brake  from  them,  and  came  to  New  Pli- 
mouth,  full  of  fear  and  sorrow  for  TSaqtiantwnf  whom  he  thought  to  be  slain." 

Upon  this  the  Plimouth  people  sent  an  expedition,  under  Standish,  of  14 
inen,t  *^  and  Hobbamok  for  their  guide,  to  revenue  the  supposed  death  of 
Tiaquantum  on  Coubatant  our  bitter  enemy,  and  to  retain  Ntptof^  another 
iacnem,  or  governor,  who  was  of  this  confederacy,  dll  we  heard  what  was 
become  of  our  fiiend  MaMoaoyC* 

After  much  toil,  the  litde  army  arrived  near  the  place  they  expected  to  find 
OnadnUtnL  ^  Before  we  came  to  the  town  (says  the  narrator)  we  sat  down 
and  eat  such  as  our  knapsacks  afforded ;  that  being  done,  we  threw  them 
Mide,  and  all  such  things  as  might  hinder  us,  and  so  went  on  and  beset  the 
house,  according  to  our  last  resolution.  Those  that  entered,  demanded  if 
O^'ubaUttU  were  not  there ;  but  fear  had  berefl  the  savages  of  speech.  We 
charged  them  not  to  stir,  for  if  Covibata!td  were  not  there,  we  would  not  med 
die  with  them ;  if  he  were,  we  came  principally  for  him,  to  be  avenged  on 
him  for  the  supposed  death  of  TSM^wxnJtum^  and  other  matters :  but  howso- 
ever, we  would  not  at  all  hurt  their  women  or  children.  Notwithstanding, 
iome  of  them  pressed  out  at  a  private  door,  and  escaped,  but  with  some 
wounds.  At  length  perceiving  oiu*  principal  ends,  they  told  us  Covbaiami 
was  returned  [home]  with  all  his  train,  and  that  Txaqvaniuni  was  yet  living, 
And  in  the  town ;  [then]  offering  some  tobacco,  [and]  other,  sucn  as  they 
had  to  eat." 

hi  this  hurley  hurley,  (as  they  call  it,)  two  guns  were  fired  ^  at  random," 
to  the  great  terror  of  all  but  S(ifiundo  and  ToAotfuzAomon,  ^  who,  though  they 
knew  not  our  end  in  coming,  yet  assured  them  [so  frightened]  of  our  honesty, 
[and]  that  we  would  not  hurt  them."  The  Indian  boys,  seemg  the  squaws 
protected,  cried  out,  J^unsquaea !  JSTeenaquaia !  that  is,  / am  a aquaw !  lam  a 
9quaw!  and  the  women  tried  to  sci^een  themselves  in  Hobomol^a  presence, 
reminding  him  that  he  was  their  friend. 

This  attack  upon  a  defenceless  house  was  made  at  midnight,  and  must 
have  been  terrible,  in  an  inconceivable  degree,  to  its  inmates,  especially  the 
tound  of  the  English  guns,  which  few,  if  any  of  them,  bad  ever  heard  before. 
The  relator  proceeds :  **  But  to  be  short,  we  kept  them  we  had,  and  macle 
them  make  a  &re  that  we  might  see  to  search  the  house ;  in  the  meantime^ 

*  Ccrbitam,  Cukbatanif  and  Conbitant,  were  ways  of  writing  bis  oame  9kn,  by  hii  •« 
leaporarief. 
t  T«,  saj  9  the  Relation. 
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HohbamnkjM.  en  the  top  of  the  house,  and  called  Tisquaniun  and  Tokamm 
hamonT  They  soon  came,  with  some  others  with  them,  some  armed  and 
others  naked.  The  English  took  away  the  bows  and  arrows  firom  those  that 
were  armed,  but  promiwd  to  return  them  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  which  they 
probably  did. 

They  kept  posjsession  of  the  captured  wigwam  until  daylight,  when  they 
r^^^ased  their  prisoners,  and  marched  into  the  town  (as  they  call  it)  of  the 
N  Amaskets.  Here,  it  appears,  Squanlo  had  a  house,  to  which  they  went,  and 
r  K>k  breakfast,  and  held  a  court  afterward,  from  which  they  issued  forth  the 
following  decree  against  Caunbttani : — 

*•  Thither  came  dl  whose  hearts  were  upright  towards  us,  but  all  Cauba- 
tani^i  faction  were  fled  away.  There  in  the  midst  of  them  we  manifested 
ngain  our  intendment,  assuring  them,  that,  although  Covbitant  had  now 
eBcai>ed  us,  yet  there  was  no  place  should  secure  him  and  his  from  us,  if  he 
contmued  his  threatening  us,  and  provoking  others  against  us,  who  had 
kindly  entertained  him,  and  never  intended  evil  towards  him  till  he  now  so 
justly  deserved  it.  Moreover,  ifMassasoyt  did  not  return  in  safety  from  Nar- 
rohigganset,  or  if  hereafter  he  should  make  any  insurrection  against  him,  or 
offer  violence  to  THsquanhmiy  Hobomoky  or  any  of  Mauasoy^i  subjects,  we 
would  revenge  it  upon  him,  to  the  overthrow  of  him  and  his.  As  for  those 
[who]  were  wounoed,  [how  many  is  not  mentioned,]  we  were  sorry  for  it, 
though  themselves  procured  it  in  not  staying  in  the  house  at  our  command : 
yet,  if  they  would  return  home  with  us,  our  surgeon  should  heal  thenL  At 
this  offer  one  man  and  a  woman  that  were  wounded  went  home  with  us, 
7\squantur»  and  many  other  known  friends  accompanying  us,  and  offering 
all  help  that  might  be  by  carriage  of  any  thing  we  had  to  ease  us.  So  that 
by  God's  good  providence  we  safely  returned  home  the  morrow  night  afier 
we  set  forth."* 

Notwithstanding  these  rou^h  passages,  Caunbiia$U  became  in  appearance 
reconciled  to  the  English,  and  on  the  ISth  Sept  foUowing  (1621)  went  to 
Plimouth  and  signed  a  treaty  of  amity.  It  was  through  the  intercession  of 
MasaasoU  thf^  he  became  again  reconciled,  but  the  English  always  doubted 
his  sincerity,  as  most  probably  they  had  reason  to.  The  treaty  or  submission 
was  in  tliese  words : — 

**  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
do  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  the  roval  subjects  of  Kins  James,  king  of 
Grreat  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c  In  witness 
whereof;  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the  same,  we  have  subscribed  our  names,  or 
marks,  as  followeth : — 

OhQUAMEHUD,  NATTAWAHUirr,  QUADAQUINA, 

CAWirACOMK,  CAUIfBATAlfT,  HUTTMOinSlf, 

Obbatinivua,         Chikkatabak,         APAifirow.** 

Of  some  of  these  sachems  nothing  is  known  beyond  this  transaction,  and 
of  others  very  littie. 

ObbaHnua  is  supposed  to  have  been  sachem  of  Shawmut,  where  Boston 
now  stands. 

Catonacome  and  ^pannow  may  be  the  same  before  spoken  of  as  Ccme(mnm 
nnd  EpanoWf  though  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  ^pamww  means  Aspind  of 
NaiiBetf  J^aitawahunt  we  shall  again  meet  with,  under  the  name  ^ashoonon, 
Caneconam  was  sachem  ofManoTnei,  on  Cape  Cod. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1623,  the  English  traversed  the  country  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  for  com,  tliey  visited  him  among  other  chiefs ;  who,  tliey 
say,  <<  it  seemed  was  of  good  respect,  and  authority,  amongst  the  Indians. 
For  whilst  the  ffovemor  was  there,  within  night,  in  bitter  cold  weather,  came 
two  men  from  Manamoyck,  before  spoken  o^  and  having  set  smde  their  bows 

*  From  Momrij  vt  wpray  and  ligiied  on^y  with  the  euMtal  iMIer  A,  wfaich  if  nppoMd  to 
ttud  for  Uaae  AUerUmf  who  accompanied  IHandiA  peimpe.    Ftom  the  qm  of  the  | 
hi  the  fint  person^  the  writer,  whoever  he  waft,  mwt  have  been  pwiwat 

^  See  cha|>ter  i.  of  b.  il. 
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and  qnmn,  according  to  their  maimer,  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  took  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  not  using  any  words  m  that  time,  nor  any  other  to  them,  but  all 
remained  silent,  expecting  when  they  would  speak.  At  length  they  looked 
toward  Canacum;  and  one  of  them  made  a  short  speech,  and  delivered  a 
present  to  him,  fiom  his  wachim,  which  was  a  basket  of  tobacco,  and  many 
tnads,  which  the  other  received  thankfully.  After  which  he  made  a  long 
Epeech  to  him,"  the  meaning  of  which  Hobomok  said  was,  that  two  of  their 
men  fell  out  in  a  game,  *^  for  they  use  gaming  as  much  as  any  where,  and 
wiD  play  away  idl,  even  their  skin  from  their  backs,  yea  their  wive's  skins 
also,^  and  one  killed  the  other.  That  the  murderer  was  a  powow,  ^  one  of 
special  note  amongst  them,"  and  one  whom  they  did  not  like  to  part  with ; 
fdt  they  were  threatened  with  war,  if  they  did  not  kiU  the  murderer.  That, 
therefore,  their  sachem  deferred  acting  until  the  advice  of  Canecfmam  was 
first  obtained. 

After  consulting  with  this  chie^  and  some  of  his  head  men,  these  messen* 
cersdesbred  Ho&^iiol^f  judgment  upon  the  matter.  With  some  deference 
be  replied,  that  *^  he  thought  it  was  better  that  one  should  die  than  many, 
once  he  had  deserved  it ; "  *^  whereupon  he  passed  the  sentence  of  death 
apoa  him." 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  this  chie^  at  whose  house  the  first 
act  of  a  tragic  scene  was  acted,  which  in  its  course  brought  ruin  upon  its 
proiectors. 

When  Mr.  Edward  Window  and  Mr.  John  Hamden  went  to-visit  MatmuoU 
in  hk  sickness,  in  1623,  they  heard  by  some  Indians,  wnen  near  Cmmbitanfi 
rendence,  that  MasaasoU  was  really  dead :  they,  therefore,  thouffh  with  much 
hesitation,  ventured  to  his  house,  hoping  thev  might  treat  with  him,  he  being 
then  thought  the  successor  of  MasiamnL  But  he  was  not  at  home.  The 
squaw  saimem,  his  wife,  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  and  leamin,;  here 
imt  Massamni  was  still  alive,  they  made  all  haste  to  Pokanoket.  When  they 
lecumed,  they  staid  all  ni^ht  vnth  CmmbUani,  at  his  house,  who  accompanied 
th^m  there  mm  Mataamnft. 

Mr.  Whuiow  gives  the  account  in  these  words : — **  That  night,  through  the 
earnest  request  of  Conbakmii  who,  till  now,  remained  at  Sowaams,  or 
PdekanokicK,  v^e  lodged  with  him  at  Mattapuyst.  By  the  way,  I  had  much 
eonforence  with  him,  so  likewise  at  his  house,  he  being  a  notable  politician, 
Tet  fiiU  of  merry  jests  and  squibs,  and  never  better  [>leased  than  when  the 
fike  are  returned  a^ain  upon  him.  Amongst  other  things  he  asked  me,  if  in 
)  he  were  thus  dangerously  sick,  as  Mimasoii  had  been,  and  should  send 


word  thereof  to  Patuxet,  for  maddaty^  [that  is,  physic,]  whether  their  master 
governor  would  send  it;  and  if  he  would,  whether  I  would  come  therewith 
to  lum.  To  both  which  I  answered,  yea ;  whereat  he  gave  me  many  joyful 
thanks."  He  then  expressed  his  surprise  that  two  Englishmen  should  ad- 
venture so  far  alone  mto  their  country,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  not 
afraid.  Mr.  fFindow  said,  <*  where  was  true  love,  there  was  no  fear."  **  But," 
aud  Caunbiiotti,  ^tfyour  love  be  mchj  and  ii  bring  forth  iuchJruU$j  how  comdh 
U  topassj  that  when  we  come  to  Patuxetj  you  stand  vpon  your  guards  wUh  the 
wtouuk  ofyovrpieeeg presented  towards  1197"  Mr.  Window  told  him  that  was  a 
mark  of  respect,  and  that  they  received  their  best  fiiends  in  that  manner; 
but  to  this  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  that  he  did  not  like  such  salu 
tations-t 

When  Caunbttant  saw  his  visiters  crave  a  blessing  before  eating,  and 
.euun  thanks  afterwards,  he  desired  to  know  what  it  meant  ^Hereupon  1 
took  occasion  (says  our  author)  to  tell  them  of  God's  works  of  creation  and 
preservation,  of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  especially  of  the  ten  comtiiand 
ments."  They  found  no  particular  &ult  with  the  commandments,  except 
the  sevenUi,  but  said  there  were  many  inconveniences  in  that  a  man  should 
be  tied  to  one  woman.    About  which  they  reasoned  a  good  while. 

When  Mr.  Whuiaw  explained  the  goodness  of  Qod  in  bestowing  on  them 
ril  ihiear  oomtbrts,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  thanked  and  blessed  him, 

•  laWilfiaBit'tKey,  Jfoil;jriftraiitbted,<'Qireii^MiDephyiie.'' 
^  Oood  nomMtNmV.Eaiiioad,CdL  Mm  OkiSt: 
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lie  things  and  that  dw  Mine  powv  diiC  we  call  God  Ifaej  called 
'Here  we  reaiaiittd  only  that  nigfac,  boK  never  kai  Iwttu  enter 
iBMia^  anj  of  ^bem.* 

What  heramf  of  tbia  clkicf  ia  imknown,  Hia  oaaie  appeariag  aa  mote  in 
aor  rccorda,  leada  OB  to  Rippoae  that  be  ekber  fled  hia  eooBlij  oa  tlie  mur 
der  of  ffiffummmpf,  Pekgmtij  and  ocbera,  or  thai  be  ified  aboot  tbat  time. 

WrmrwAMKT  was  a  Maaaacfaoaetta  cbiei;  aa  was  bia  coajpanioB  Pdbvof, 
bot  tbeir  partkolar  reaidence  baa  DOC  been  aaaigiied.  IRKMBaaMl  was  a  dea- 
perate  aod  bold  feDow,  and,  like  moat  other  wafrioiB,  dePgbtad  in  abedding 
tbe  bftood  of  bia  eneiniea.  It  is  not  improbable  but  tbat  be  became  exa^r- 
aicd  winst  tbe  Engtisfa  from  the  many  abnaea  aotne  of  them  bad  practiaed 
upon  hia  country M>eiL  This  will  account,  pohapa,  lor  afl  the  aewerily  and 
maJi^ffj  poflrayed  by  tbe  fore&tbers  in  his  character.  He  waaooeof  thoae, 
chey  say,  who  murdered  aome  of  tbe  crew  of  tbe  Fkeoch  riup^  cast  away 
upon  C^^  Cod,  as  we  bare  before  mentiooed. 

That  friffaaiaairf,  PdbaaC,  and  aome  other  chi^  intended  to  have  frwd 
their  country  of  introders  in  tbe  year  1603^  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  re 
ktinc  tbe  rise,  proereas  and  tennination  erf"  their  league  tt>  eftct  thia  object 
we  fhaO,  to  avoid  &e  chane  of  partiality,  adhere  cm^  to.the  record. 

We  have  before,  in  gpetSang  of  Caaiiwaai,  or  Cbaeeal•aB^  mmtioned  the 
Toyage  of  the  goreroor  of  PUmouth  to  that  sachem^  country  to  trade  for 
com ;  that  was  in  January,  16091  Not  bdng  able  to  bring  away  all  be  ob- 
tained. Captain  JlliZetiSEaiiMk  was  aent  tbe  next  month  to  take  it  to  Plimouth, 
also  to  purcfaAae  more  at  the  aame  place,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  Tery  good 
reception,  which  led  him  to  apprehend  tbere  was  miacbief  at  band.  And 
immediately  after,  wliile  at  Graeeanoai'f  house  with  two  or  three  of  his  com- 
pany, **  in  came  two  of  the  Maaaachnsetts  men.  The  chief  of  them  waa 
called  WatmimmtA,  9L  notaUe  insulting  TUlain,  one  who  bad  formerly  imbtued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  English  and  French,  and  had  oft  boasted  of  bis 
own  ralor,  and  derided  their  weakness,  especially  because,  as  he  said,  they 
died  crying,  making  sour  feces,  more  like  childrrai  than  men.  This  villain 
took  a  dagrer  from  about  his  neck,  which  he  had  gotten  of  Master  WtdotCt 
people,  and  presented  it  to  the  sachem,  (^Cmeeoiiaai,]  and  after  made  a  lone 
qieecb  in  an  audacioua  manner,  framing  it  in  such  aort  as  the  captain,  thoii^h 
be  be  the  best  linguist  among  us,  could  not  gatho'  any  tbingfitun  it  Tne 
end  of  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  as  foUoweth.  The  Masaachu- 
seucks  formerly  concluded  to  ruinate  Mr.  WaimCs  colony;  and  thought 
themselres,  being  alvMit  :)0  or  40  men,  strong  enough  to  execute  the  same  * 
yet  they  durst  not  anempt  it,  till  such  time  as  they  had  gathered  mora 
strength  to  themselvr.s  to  nuike  then*  party  good  against  us  al  Plimouth; 
concluding  that  if  we  reni»ined,  though  they  had  no  other  arguments  to  use 
against  us,  yet  we  would  iirv<<r  leave  the  death  of  our  countrymen  unre 
venged;  and  therefore  tlieir  baicty  could  not  be  without  the  overthrow  of 
both  planutions.  To  this  end  thev  had  formerly  solicited  diis  sachem,  as 
also  the  other,  called  bmougkj  and  many  othera,  to  assist  them ;  and  now 
a^iin  came  to  prosecute  the  same :  and  since  there  waa  so  &ir  an  opportu 
nity  offered  by  the  captain's  presence,  they  thought  best  to  make  sure  of  hint 
and  his  companv." 

Contconam,  after  this  speech,  treated  SUmdiA  with  neglect,  and  was  very 
mirtial  to  WtJUtmoamd^  which  much  increased  the  jealousy  of  the  former. 
These  Indians  meantime  contrived  to  kill  Standt^^  having  employed  a  ^  lusty 
Indian  of  Paomet "  to  execute  the  plan.  The  weather  was  severely  cold, 
and  Standish  lodged  on  shore  at  night,  and  this  was  the  time  he  was  to  have 
been  killed.  But  the  extreme  colcmess  of  the  night  kept  him  from  sleeping, 
and  thus  he  avoided  assassination. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  the  life  ofMaasasoii,  to  mention  that  tbat  chief 
had  been  solicited  to  engage  in  this  confederacy,  and  of  bis  charging  Hobamok 
to  warn  the  English  of  it  The  people  of  the  places  named  at  that  time  by 
MasiasoUj  as  in  the  plot,  were  Nauset,  Paomet,  Succonet,  Mattachiest,  Mano- 
met,  Agowayv/am,  and  the  Island  of  Capawack.  "Therefore,  (says  Mr 
IFinslotP  in  his  Relation,)  as  we  respected  the  lives  of  our  counti)iinen  Apd 
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our  own  saietyy  he  advised  us  to  kill  the  men  of  Massachuset,  who  were  the 
authors  of  this  intended  mischief.  Ancl  whereas  we  were  wont  to  say,  we 
would  not  strike  a  stroke  till  thev  first  began,  If,  said  he,  [Massasoii  to 
H^omi$k,]  upon  this  intelligence,  they  make  that  answer,  it.  t  them,  when 
their  countrymen  at  IVichaguscusset  are  killed,  they  not  being  able  to  defend 
themselves,  that  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  recover  their  lives,"  and  it  would 
be  with  difficult  that  they  preserved  their  own ;  **and  therefore  he  couu- 
telled,  without  delay,  to  take  away  the  principals,  and  then  the  plot  would 
eease." 

Meanwhile  WuAarit  men  had  fiJlen  into  a  miserable  and  wretched  condi- 
tkm ;  some,  to  procure  a  daily  sustenance,  became  servants  to  tlie  Indians, 
**  fetching  them  wood  and  water,  &c,  and  all  for  a  meal's  meat"  Thosb 
who  were  thus  degraded,  were,  of  course,  only  a  few  who  had  abandoned 
themselves  to  riot  and  dissipation,  but  whose  conduct  had  affected  the  well 
bein^  of  the  whole,  notwithstanding.  Some  of  these  wretches,  in  their  ex- 
tremities, had  stolen  com  from  the  Indians,  on  whose  complaint  they  Iiad 
been  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped.  This  not  fi^ng  the  Indians  satisfac- 
tran,  one  was  hanged.    This  was  in  February,  1623. 

About  this  capital  pimislmient  much  has  been  written ;  some  doubting  the 
fiict  that  an^  one  was  hanged,  others  that  it  was  the  real  offender,  &c.  But 
in  our  opinion  the  fiicts  are  incontestable  that  one  was  hansed ;  but  whether 
the  one  really  guilty  or  not,  is  not  quite  so  easily  settled.  The  fact  that  one 
was  hanffed  for  another  appears  to  have  been  of  common  notoriety,  botli  in 
Old  and  New  England,  mm  shortly  after  the  afiau*  until  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century.* 

Mr.  HMMsrd\  has  this  passaxe  upjon  the  affair: — ^^ Certain  it  is,  they  [tlie 
Indians]  wp*^  so  provoked  wim  their  filching  and  stealing,  that  they  thrt«t- 
ened  them,  as  the  Philistines  did  Samson^s  father-iu-law,  after  the  loss  of  tlieir 
com;  insomuch  that  the  company,  as  some  report,  pretended,  in  way  of  satis- 
•  Action,  to  punish  him  that  did  the  theft,  but,  in  his  steady  hanged  a  poor,  de- 
crepit old  man,  that  was  unserviceable  to  the  company,  [an  old  bed-rid 
weaverjp  and  burdensome  to  keep  alive,  which  was  the  ground  of  the  story 
with  which  the  merry  gentleman,  that  wrote  the  poem  called  Huoibras,  did, 
in  his  poetical  &ncy,  n^e  so  much  sport"  And  from  the  same  author  it  ap- 
pears that  the  circumstance  was  well  known  at  Plimouth,  but  they  pretended 
that  the  right  person  was  hanged,  or,  in  our  author's  own  words,  **a8  if  the 
person  hangea  was  really  guilty  of  stealing,  as  may  be  were  many  of  tlie  rest, 
and  if  they  were  driven  by  necessity  to  content  the  Indians,  at  Uiat  time,  to 
do  justice,  there  being  some  of  Mr.  JVesUm^s  company  living,  it  is  possible  it 
might  be  executed  not  on  him  that  most  deserved,  but  on  him  that  could  be 
best  spared,  or  who  was  not  like  to  live  long  if  he  had  been  let  alone.** 

It  will  nbw  be  expected  that  we  produce  the  passage  of  Hudibras.  Hero 
iti8>— 

"Tbottffh  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear,  Tbe  mighty  ToUipoUymoy, 

(Quoth  Ralph,)  it  may  hold  up,  and  clear.  Sent  to  our  Elders  an  Envoy, 

That  Shmen  may  supply  the  place  Complaminr  sorely  of  the  Breach 

Ofiullermg  Samts,  is  a  plain  Case,  Of  League,  held  forth  by  Brother  Patch, 

JuMice  (rives  Sentence,  many  times,  Against  the  Articles  in  U>rce, 

On  one  Man  for  another's  cnmes.  Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours, 

Our  Brethren  of  New  England  use  For  which  he  craved  tbe  SakUs  to  raodar 

Choice  Malefactors  to  excuse.  Into  his  Hands,  or  han^  th'  Offender: 

And  hang  the  Guiltless  in  their  stead.  But  they,  maturely  having  weiriied. 

Of  whom  the  Churchee  have  less  need :  They  had  no  more  but  him  o'  tn'  Trade, 

As  lately  't  happened :  In  a  town  (A  Alan  that  served  them  in  a  double 

There  lived  a  Cobbler ,  and  but  one.  Capacity,  to  Teach  and  Cobble,) 

That  out  of  Doctrine  could  cut  Use,  Resolved  to  spare  him ;  yet  to  oo 

And  mend  Men's  Lhes,  as  well  as  8hoe$,  Tbe  Jndtan  Hoghtm  Moghganf  tm, 

This  precious  Brother  havii^  slain,  Impartial  Justice,  in  his  stead,  did 

In  Umes  of  PeacCf  an  Indian,  Hang  an  old  Weaver  that  was  Bed-rid. 

(Not  out  of  Malice,  but  mere  Zeal,  Then  wherefore  may  not  you  be  skipped, 

Becauie  he  was  an  bfidel,)  And  in  your  Room  another  Whipp'd  f  " 

'  See  Col.  N.  H.  Hist  Soe.  iiL  148.  and  b.  i.  chap.  iii.  ante. 

f  Hisi.  N.  Fmg,  77.  %  Col.  N.  H.  Hbt.  Soe.  iu.  148 
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The  foUowiiig  note  was  early  pruted  to  this  passa^: — ^The  histoiy  of 
the  cobbler  had  been  attested  by  i>er80D8  of  good  credit,  who  wero  upon  the 

Elace  when  it  was  done."    mr.  Butkt  wrote  this  part  of  his  Uudibnis 
efore  166a 

ThMnas  Morton^  who  was  one  of  the  company,  though  perhaps  absent  at 
che  time,  pretends  that  there  was  no  plot  of  Uie  Indians,  and  insmuates  that 
the  Plimoutheans  caused  all  the  trouble,  and  that  their  rashness  caused  the 
Indians  to  massacre  some  of  their  men,  as  we  shall  presently  relate  from  a 
book  which  Mr.  Morton  published.* 

'^Master  fVt8torC$  plantation  being  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  his  servants, 
many  of  them  laz^  persons,  that  womd  use  no  endeavor  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  coimtry,  some  of  them  fell  sick  and  died. 

*^  One  amongst  the  rest,  an  able-bodied  man,  that  ranged  the  woods,  to  see 
what  it  would  afford,  lighted  by  accident  on  an  Indian  bam,  and  from  thence 
did  take  a  cap  full  of  com.  The  salvage  owner  of  it,  finding  by  the  foot 
[track]  some  English  had  been  there,  came  to  the  plantation,  and  made  com- 
plaint afler  tlus  manner.  The  chief  commander  of  the  company,  on  this 
occasion,  called  a  Parliament  of  all  his  people,  but  those  that  were  sick  and 
ill  at  ease.f  And  wisely  now  they  must  consult,  upon  this  huge  complaint, 
that  a  privy  [paltry]  knife  or  string  of  beads  would  well  enough  have  quali- 
fied: And  Edward  lohnson  vras  a  special  judge  of  this  business.  The  fiict 
was  there  in  repetition,  construction  made,  that  it  was  feUony,  and  by  the 
laws  of  England  punished  with  death,  and  this  in  execution  must  be  put  for 
an  example,  and  likewise  to  appease  the  salvage ;  when  straightways  one 
arose,  moved  as  it  were  with  some  compassion,  and  said  he  could  not  well 
ffainsay  the  former  sentence ;  yet  he  had  conceived,  v^thin  the  compass  of 
bis  brain,  an  embrio,  that  was  of  special  consequence  to  be  delivered,  and 
cherished,  he  said ;  that  it  would  most  apdy  serve  to  pacify  the  salvage's 
complaint,  and  save  the  life  of  one  that  might  (if  need  should  be)  stand  them 
in  some  good  stead ;  being  young  and  strong,  fit  for  resistance  against  an 
euemv,  which  might  come  unexpectedly,  for  any  thin^  they  knew. 

''The  oration  made  was  liked  of  eveiy  one,  and  he  mtreated  lo  show  the 
means  how  this  may  be  performed.  Bays  he,  you  all  aeree  that  one  must 
die,  and  one  shall  die.  This  young  man*s  clothes  we  wnl  take  o%  and  put 
upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent,  a  sickly  person  that  cannot  escape  death ; 
such  is  the  disease  on  him  confirmed,  that  die  he  must  Put  the  young 
man's  clothes  on  this  man,  and  let  the  mck  person  be  hanged  in  the  other's 
stead.  Amen,  says  one,  and  so  says  many  more.  And  this  had  like  to  have 
proved  their  final  sentence ;  and  being  there  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament 
to  after  a^es  for  a  precedent  But  that  one,  vnth  a  ravenous  voice,  be^im  to 
croak  and  bellow  for  revenge,  and  put  by  that  conclusive  motion ;  alleging 
sucl*>  deceits  might  be  a  means  hereafter  to  exasperate  the  minds  pf  die  com- 
plaining salvages,  and  that,  by  his  death,  the  salvages  should  see  their  zeal 
to  justice,  and,  therefore,  he  should  die.  This  was  concluded ;  yot,  never- 
theless, a  scruple  was  made ;  now  to  countermand  this  act  did  represent 
itself  unto  their  minds,  which  was  how  they  should  do  to  get  the  inuirs  good 
will :  this  vnis  indeed  a  special  obstacle :  for  vnthout  that  (they  all  agre^)  it 
would  be  dangerous,  for  any  man  to  attempt  the  execution  of  it,  lest  mls^ 
chief  should  l^fall  them  every  man.  He  was  a  person  that,  in  his  wrath, 
did  seem  to  be  a  second  iSaiiifNKm,  able  to  beat  out  their  brains  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass:  therefore  they  ccdled  the  man,  and  by  persuasion  got  him 
fast  bouud  in  jest,  and  then  hanged  him  up  hard  by  m  ^od  earnest,  who 
with  a  weapon,  and  at  liberty,  would  liave  put  all  these  wise  judges  of  this 
Parliament  to  a  pittiful  turn  pha^  (as  it  hath  been  credibly  i-e|K)rted,)  and 
made  the  chief  judge  of  them  all  buckle  to  him." 

This  is  an  entire  chapter  of  the  New  Caitaan,  which,  on  account  of  its 
great  rarity,  we  have  given  in  fidL  In  his  next  chapter  Mr.  Morton  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  ^  massacre  "  oi  WiUuwamidy  Pekmciy  and 
other  Massachusetts  Indians,  and  the  consequences  of  it    But  vre  shall  now 

*  EoUtlod  New  English  Canaan,  4co.  Amiterdam,  1637. 

t  Against  this  sentence,  in  the  maxfin,  is— ^'  A  poor  ronipJiiat " 
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dnw  fiom  the  Plimouth  hiBtorian,  and  afterwards  Lte  Motion*8  chapter  as 
we  find  occamon. 

Mr.  Wmdow  says  that  Mr.  fFegUm^s  men  "knew  not  of  this  conspiracy  of 
the  hidians  before  his  [John  Sanders^  their  < overseer  H  going;  neither  wan  it 
known  to  any  of  us  till  our  return  from  Sowaams,  or  Puckanokick :  at  whir.h 
time  also  another  sachim,  called  fFassc^ntuHxt,  brother  to  Obtakitsty  the 
sachim  of  the  Massachusets,  who  had  formerly  smarted  for  partaking  with 
Conbatantj  and  fearing  the  like  again,  to  purge  himself  revealed  the  sam*^ 
thing,''  [as  Massasoii  had  done.] 

It  was  now  the  23d  March,  1623,  "  a  yearly  court  day "  at  Plimouth,  on 
which  war  was  proclaimed,  **  in  public  court^  against  the  Massachusetts 
bdians.  **  We  came  to  this  eonclusion,  (says  nindowy)  that  Captain  Standish 
ihould  take  so  many  men,  as  he  thought  sufficient  to  moke  his  party  good 
against  all  the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  as  because,  as  all 
men  know  that  have  to  do  with  them  in  that  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  them  upon  open  defiance,  but  to  take  them  in  such  traps  as  they  lay 
for  others ;  therefore  he  should  pretend  trade  as  at  other  times :  but  first  gq 
to  the  English,  [at  Wessaguscus,]  and  acquaint  them  with  the  plot,  aod  the 
end  of  their  own  coming,  that,  comparing  it  with  their  own  carriages 
towards  them,  he  might  better  kidge  of  the  certaintjr  of  it,  and  more  fitly 
take  opportunity  to  revenge  the  same:  but  should  forbare,  if  it  were 
possible,  till  such  time  as  he  could  make  sure  WUtuwamcA^  that  bloody  and 
bold  villain  before  spoken  of;  whose  head  he  had  order  to  bring  with  him, 
that  he  might  be  a  wammg  and  terror  to  all  that  disposition." 

We  will  now  hear  a  worn  of  what  Mr.  MorUm  has  to  say  upon  this  trans- 
action. *^Afler  the  end  of  that  Parliament,  [which  ended  in  the  han^ng 
of  one,*]  some  of  the  plantation  there,  about  three  persons,  went  to  live 
with  Checatawback  and  his  company,  and  had  very  good  quarter,  for  all  the 
former  quarrel  with  the  Plimouth  planters.f  They  are  not  like  ffill  Som" 
«er»,  I  to  tsJce  one  for  another.  Tnere  they  purposed  to  stay  until  Master 
WtshrCs  arrival:  but  the  Plimouth  men  intendin^^  no  pood  to  him,  (as 
appeared  by  the  conse<}uence,)  came  in  the  mean  time  to  Wessaguscus,  and 
there  pretended  to  feast  the  salvages  of  those  parts,  bringing  with  them 
pork,  and  things  for  the  purpose,  which  they  sot  before  the  salvages.  They 
eat  thereof  wiUiout  suspicion  of  any  mischief,  [and]  who  were  taken  upon 
a  watchword  given,  and  with  their  own  knives  (hanging  about  their  necks) 
were,  \}j  tfie  Pliro^^uth  planters,  stabbed  and  slain.  One  of  which  was 
hanged  up  there,  after  the  slaughter.''^  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  pkikalaubvfs  people,  they  murdered  ^he  three  English  who  had  taken  up 
their  residence  with  them,  as  they  lay  asleep,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
dieip  countrymen.|| 

Ailer  SUmdish  was  ready  to  proceed  against  Wrttmoamdy  but  before  he 
set  out,  one  arrived  from  Wessaguscus  almost  famished,^  and  gave  the 
people  of  Plimouth  a  lamentable  account  of  the  situation  of  his  fellows; 
that  not  the  least  of  their  calamities  was  their  being  insulted  by  the  Indians, 
*  whose  boldness  increased  abtmdantly ;  insomuch  as  the  victuals  they  got, 

*  As  mentioned  in  our  last  extract  from  this  author. 

t  Referring,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  quarrel  with  Caunbitofd 

t  The  person  who  proposed  hanging  a  sick  man  instead  of  the  real  oflender. 

i  New  English  Canaan.  111.  R  Ibid. 

%  His  name  was  PhmmoM  Prat,  An  Indian  followed  him  to  kill  him,  but,  by  losing  the 
direct  path,  the  Indian  missed  him.  In  1662,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  answer 
to  a  petition  of  Phmeha*  Pra<,  then  of  Chariestown,  which  was  accompanied  "  with  a  nar- 
rative of  the  straights  and  hardships  that  the  first  planters  of  this  colony  underwent  in  tlieir 
fodeavors  to  plant  themselves  at  Plimouth,  and  smce,  whereof  he  was  one^  the  court  judgeth 
it  meet  to  grant  Mm  300  acres  of  land,  where  it  is  to  be  bad,  not  hii  denng  a  plantation.'^ 
MS.  among  thiJUts  in  our  state-house, 

>  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  narrative  of  Prat,  aAer  long  boarch.  Mr.  Hubbard 
probably  Qsed  it  in  compiling  his  Hist,  of  New  England. 

At  the  eourt,  3  May,  1665,  land  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  for  Prat,  "in  the  wilderness  of 
die  east  of  the  Merrimack  R/**er,  near  the  upper  end  of  Nacook  Brook,  on  the  south-east  of  it. ' 
^^'y^  file*,  ttt  supra. 
^ra<  married,  in  Plimouth,  a  daughter  of  Cuthbert  Cuthbtrtson,  in  1690.    See  2  CoL  HUL 
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they  ithe  iDdiansl  would  take  it  out  of  their  pots,  and  eat  nt]  before  their 
fkces/*  and  that  it  they  tried  to  prevent  them,  they  would  noid  a  knile  at 
their  breasts:  and  to  satisfy  them,  they  liad  hanged  one  of  their  company: 
**That  they  had  sold  their  clothes  for  com,  and  were  ready  to  starve  both 
with  cold  and  hunger  also,  because  they  could  not  endure  to  get  victuals  by 
reason  of  their  nakedness." 

This  truly  was  a  wretched  picture  of  this  second  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
the  knowledge  of  which  (says  ffinalow^  *^  cave  us  good  encouragement  to 
proceed  in  our  intendments."  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  Standisk,  with 
Hobomok  and  eight  Englishmen,  set  out  upon  the  expedition.  His  taking  so 
few  men  shows  how  a  few  Enclish  guns  were  yet  feared  bv  the  Indians. 
Nevertheless,  the  historians  would  have  us  understand  that  Standish  would 
take  no  more,  because  he  would  not  have  the  Indians  mistrust  that  he  came 
to  fiffht  them ;  and  they  would  insinuate  that  it  was  owing  to  his  great  valor. 

When  Standith  arrived  at  Wessaguscus,  he  found  the  people  scattered 
about,  apprehending  no  dancer  whatever,  engaged  in  their  ordinary  affairs. 
When  he  told  them  of  the  danger  they  were  in  from  the  Indians,  they  said 
**  they  feared  not  the  Indians,  but  lived,  and  suffered  them  to  lodge  with 
them,  not  having  sword  or  ^n,  or  needing  the  same."  Standish  now  in- 
formed them  ofthe  plot,  which  was  the  first  intimation,  it  appears,  they  had 
of  it  He  ordered  them  to  call  in  their  men,  and  enjoinea  secrecy  of  his 
intended  massacre.  But  it  seems  from  Wxndov^$  Relation,  that  the  Indians 
got  word  of  it,  or  mistrusted  his  design ;  probablv  some  of  the  Wessagus- 
cus men  warned  them  of  it,  who  did  not  believe  tnere  was  any  plot 

Meantime,  an  Indian  came  to  trade,  and  afterwards  went  away  in  friend- 
ship. Skmdishy  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  said  he  saw  treachery  in  his 
eye,  and  suspected  his  end  in  coming  there  was  discovered.  Shortly  after, 
Peksuoty  **who  was  a  paniese,*  bcinc  a  man  of  a  notable  spirit,"  came  to 
Hobamokj  and  told  him,  He  undentood  the  cwptain  was  come  to  kiU  km  and  titt 
rest  ofthe  Indians  there,  ^  Tell  him,  (said  Peksuoty)  we  know  it,  but  fear  him 
not,  neither  will  we  shun  him ;  but  let  him  begin  when  he  daire  [s],  he  will 
not  take  us  unavt^ares."  ; 

The  Indians  now,  as  we  might  expect,  began  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  the  English  say  many  of^  them  came  divers  times  into  their 
presence,  and  "would  whet  and  sharpen  the  point  of  their  knives,"  "and 
use  many  other  insulting  gestures  and  speeches.  Amongst  the  rest,  fftitfu- 
wamat  bragged  of  the  exceUency  of  his  knife.  On  the  end  of  tite  handle  there 
was  pictured  a  woman's  face ;  but,  said  he,  /  have  another  at  homey  wherewUh  1 
have  kiUed  both  French  and  English,  and  that  hath  a  nunCsface  on  it;  and  hy  cmd 
\y  these  two  must  marry ^  To  this  he  added,  Hinnaim  namen,  hiivnaim  mi- 
CHEN,  M ATTA  CUTS :  tliat  IS,  By  and  by  it  shotdd  see,  and  by  and  ly  it  should  eat^ 
but  not  speak.  "  Also  Pecksuotg  (continues  Winslowj)  bemg  a  man  of  creater 
stature  tnan  the  captain,  told  him  though  he  were  a  great  captain,  yet  be  was 
but  a  little  man :  and,  said  he,  though  Ibe  no  sachem^  yet  I  am  a  man  <if  great 
strength  and  courage.  These  things  the  captain  observed,  yet  bare  with  pa- 
tience for  the  present" 

It  will  be  seen,  in  what  we  have  related,  as  well  as  what  we  are  about  to 
add,  that  Hwmas  Morlon^s  account,  in  some  of  the  main  facts,  agrees  with 
that  of  Winslow.  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  Standishj  after  considerable 
nanoBuvering,  could  get  advantage  over  but  few  of  the  Indians.  At  length 
navinff  got  Peksuot  and  ffittuwamat  "  both  together,  vrith  another  man,  and 
a  youUi  of  some  eighteen  years  of  age,  which  was  brother  to  Wittuwitmat^ 
and,  villain  like,  trod  in  his  steps,  daily  putting  many  tricks  upon  the  weaket 
sort  of  men,  and  having  about  as  many  of  his  own  coiitpany  in  a  room  with 
them,  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  and,  tlie  door  teing  fast  shut,  began  himself 
with  Peeksuotf  and,  snatching  his  own  knife  from  his  neck,  though  with  much 

*  "  Tlie  Panieses  are  men  of  f;Teat  coura^  and  wised  »me,  and  to  these  also  the  DeaiU 
appeareth  more  familiarly  than  to  others,  and  as  wee  conceiie,  maketh  couenaut  with  them  tr 
preserue  them  from  death  by  wounds  with  arrows,  knives,  hatchets,  &«/'  Winslow'a  Re^ 
turn.  In  speaking  of  the  ori^n  of  calumetf  Charlevoix  says,  some  Indians  told  him  that ' 
was  given  oy  the  sun  to  y-fns,  a  nation  upon  the  Missouri.     Voyagt  dttns  PAmeri^rm. 
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•tnigglmff,  amd  JtSkd  hun  ihertwitk — ^the  point  whereof  he  had  made  fifi  sharp 
ae  a  needle,  and  ffround  the  back  also  to  an  edge.  Wittuwamd  and  the  other 
man  ihe  rest  kSUSy  and  took  the  yattthj  whom  the  captam  caused  to  be  hanged." 

We  could  now  wish  this  bloody  tale  were  finished,  but  we  have  i)ronii8ed 
to  keep  close  to  the  record.  Mr.  Winshto  continues,  "  Bvi  ii  is  incredibU 
how  vMny  wounds  fhtse  two  panieses  received  before  Ihey  died,  not  making  any 
Jearfvi  noise^  hui  catching  at  their  weapons,  and  striving  to  the  lasL 

**  Hobhamock  stood  by  all  this  time,*  and  meddled  not,  observing  how  our 
men  demeaned  themselves  in  this  action."    After  the  affray  was  ended,  he 
said  to  Sandishy  "Yesterday  Pecksuot  bragged  of  his  own  strength  and 
stature,  said,  though  you  were  a  great  captain,  yet  you  were  but  a  little  maj 
but  to-day  I  see  you  are  big  enough  to  lay  him  on  the  ground." 

Standi^  was  now  sent  to  a  company  of  WesU/rCs  men,  who  ordered  them 
to  kill  the  Indians  that  were  among  them.  Tluey  killed  two.  Himself  widi 
some  of  his  men  kSled  cmother,  at  another  place.  As  they  were  pursuing 
this  business,  intending  to  kill  all  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  <'  through  the 
negligence  of  one  man,  an  Indian  escaped,  who  discovered  [disclosed]  and 
crossed  their  proceedings." 

Joined  by  some  of  Mr,  FFeston^s  men,  ^andish  discovered  a  few  Indians, 
and  pursued  them.  Standish  gained  a  hill  which  the  Indians  al^o  strove  to 
occupy,  and  who,  after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  fled.  <*  Whereupon  Hohbet- 
modt  cast  off  his  coat,  and  being  a  known  paniese,  theirs  being  now  kiUed, 
litiaaed  them  so  fast,  as  our  people  were  not  able  to  hold  way  with  him." 
One  who  made  a  stand  to  shoot  Standish  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  shot, 
wluch  is  all  the  advantage  claimed  by  the  English.  Tlie  Indians  got  into  a 
swamp,  and  after  some  bravadoing  on  both  sides,  the  parties  separated. 
AAer  assisting  tha-^settlers  of  Wessa^uscus  to  leave  the  place,  the  English 
retted  to  Pumoiilfa,  taking  along  the  head  of  Wittuwamety  which  they  set 
up  m  their  fort 

Meanvrkile  the  Indian  that  followed  Prat  from  Wessaguscus,  as  he  returned 
from  Manomet,  called  at^Flimouth  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  was  there 
seized  and  put  in  irons.  Being  asked  if  he  knew  the  head  of  WHtawamdy 
said  he  dio,  and  "looked  piteously"  upon  it.  "Then  he  confessed  the 
plot,**  and  said  his  sachenu  Obiakiesty  had  been  drawn  into  it  by  the  inipor- 
tunity  of  all  the  people.  He  denied  any  hand  in  it  himself  and  begged  his 
life  might  be  spared.  Said  he  was  not  a  Massachuset,  but  only  resided  as  a 
stranger  among  them.  Hobomok  "also  ^ve  a  good  report  of  him,  and  be- 
sou^t  for  him ;  but  was  bribed  so  to  do  it."  They  finally  concluded  to  spare 
him,  ^  the  rather,  because  we  desired  he  mi^ht  carry  a  message  to  Obtahtst.** 
The  message  they  charged  him  with  was  this,  tliat  they  had  never  intended 
to  deal  so  with  mm,  until  they  were  (breed  to  it  by  their  treachery,  and, 
therefore,  they  miffht  thank  themselves  for  their  own  overthrow ;  and  as  he 
had  now  began,  ir  he  persisted  in  his  course,  "  his  country  should  not  hold 
him:'  that  he  should  forthvnth  send  to  Plimouth  "the  three  Englishmen  he 
had,  and  not  kiU  them."t 

'Die  En^ish  heard  nothing  from  Obtakiest  for  a  long  time ;  at  length  he 
sent  a  wi^man  to  them,  (probably  no  man  would  venture,)  to  tell  them  he 
was  sorry  that  the  English  were  killed,  before  he  heard  from  them,  also 
that  he  wished  for  peace,  but  none  of  his  men  durst  come  to  treat  about  it. 
The  English  learned  from  this  woman,  that  he  was  in  great  consternation, 
«  haying  forsaken  his  dwelling,  and  daily  removed  from  place  to  place,  ex- 
pecting when  we  would  take  mrther  vengeance  on  him."    The  terror  was 


^  genera]  among  them,  and  many,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  died  through 
lear  and  want    To  this  dismal  narrative  Mr.  Winslow  adds,  "  And  certainly 

*  IVt.  we  toppose,  is  the  aflTair  to  which  President  Allen  alludes,  in  his  American  Bio^  • 
la^y.  (Xd  ed.)  when  he  says^  **  he  [Hobomok]  fought  bravely  by  nis  \8tamdish*9\  side,  m 
1633/'     If  staoding  and  looking  on  oe  fighting,  then  did  Hobomok  Jighi  bravely  on  this 


t  Morton,  in  his  New  CanaaUf  111,  says,  these  three  men  went  to  reside  with  Chtkataubut 
benee  MorUm  very  reasonably  suggests,  tnat  if  the  Plimouth  people  intended  the  men  of 
Wessaguscus  any  good,  why  did  they  not  first  see  that  all  of  them  were  oot  <  f  danger,  befa« 
Mginning  war  t 

-^  9* 
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h  is  stranipB  to  hear  how  many  of  late  have,  and  utiU  daily  die  amongst 
them :  neither  is  there  any  lilcenhood  it  will  easily  cease ;  because  throi^ 
fear  tney  aet  little  or  no  com,  which  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  without  whicti 
th^  cannot  long  preaenre  health  and  strength.'* 

These  afikirs  call  for  no  commentary,  that  must  accompany  every  mind 
through  every  step  of  the  relation.  It  would  be  weakness,  as  appears  to  us, 
to  attempt  a  vindication  of  the  rash  conduct  of  the  English.  Amid  their 
sufierings,  some  poor  Indians  resolved  to  attempt  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  Enfflish  governor  by  presents.  Four  set  out  bv  water  in  a  boat  for 
Plimoum,  but  by  accident  were  overset,  and  three  of  them  were  drowned ; 
the  other  returned  back. 

When  Bir.  Rokiiuonf  the  fiither  of  the  Plimouth  church,  heard  how  his 
people  had  conducted  in  this  affidr  with  the  Indians,  he  wrote  to  them,  to 
consider  of  the  disposition  of  Captiun  Siandiahf  ^  who  was  of  a  warm  tem- 
per,** but  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  sent  him  among  them  for  a  good  end,  if 
they  used  him  as  they  ought  ^He  doubted,"  he  said,  ^whether  there  was 
not  wanting  that  tenderness  of  the  life  of  man,  made  ailer  God's  image,** 
which  was  so  necessary;  and  above  all,  that  ** it  would  have  been  happy  if 
they  had  converted  some  before  they  had  killed  anv." 

The  reader  has  now  passed  through  a  period  of  Indian  history  of  much 
interest,  wherein  he  wul  doubtless  have  found  much  to  admire,  and  more 
that  he  could  have  wished  otherwise.  Our  business,  however,  we  will 
here  remind  him,  is  that  of  a  dealer  in  fiicts  altogether,  and  he  must  take 
them,  dry  as  they  are,  without  any  labored  commentaries  from  us.  Although 
we  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  Hohamok  several  times,  yet  there  remain 
transactions  of  considerable  interest  in  his  life  yet  to  be  noticed. 

HoBOMOK,  or  Hohhamodtf  was  a  great  paniese  or  war  captain  among  the 
Wampanoags,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe.  He  came  to 
Plimouth  about  the  end  of  July,  1621,  and  continued  with  the  Enelish  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  was  a  principal  means  of  the  lasting  fiiendship  of 
Mcusamhij  which  Morton  savs,  be  *<much  furthered;  and  that  he  was  a 
proper  lusty  young  man,  and  one  that  was  in  account  among  the  Indians  in 
those  parts  for  his  valor."  He  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  learning  them 
how  to  cultivate  such  fruits  as  were  i>eculiar  to  the  country,  such  as  com, 
beans,  &c  The  account  of  his  mission  to  Masgamnt^  to  learn  the  truth  of  a 
report  that  the  Narragansets  had  made  war  upon  him,  and  his  interruption 
and  trouble  from  CawnbUant  are  already  related. 

Beinff  a  fiivorite  of  McmosoUj  and  one  of  his  chief  <*4iptains,  the  pilffrims 
found  that  they  need  not  apjprehend  any  treachery  on  his  part,  as  Howtmok 
was  so  completely  in  their  interest,  and  also  in  that  of  the  great  sachem, 
that  he  would  advise  them  if  any  thing  evil  were  on  foot  against  them. 
What  strengthened  them  in  this  opinion  was  the  following  circumstance. 
The  Massachusetts  Indians  had  for  some  time  been  inviting  the  English 
Into  their  country  to  trade  for  furs.  When,  in  March,  1622,  they  began  to 
make  ready  for  the  voyage,  Hohomok  **  told  us,  (says  fVinsUnD,)  that  he  feared 
the  Massachusetts,  or  Massachuseuks,  for  they  so  called  the  people  of  that 
place,  were  joined  in  confederacy  with  the  Nanohigeanneuks,  a  people  of 
Nanohigganset,  and  that  they,  therefore,  would  take  this  opportunity  to  cut 
off  Capt  Standith  and  his  company  abroad ;  but  howsoever,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  was  to  be  feared,  [he  said,]  that  the  Nanohigganeuks  would  assault 
the  town  at  home ;  giving  many  reasons  for  his  jealousy ;  as  also  that  7^9- 
quanSwn  was  in  the  confederacnr,  who,  [he  said,]  we  should  find,  would  u^ 
many  persuasions  to  draw  us  from  our  shallops  to  the  Indians'  houses  for 
tfieir  bstter  advantage." 

Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  when  they  had  turned 
the  point  called  the  Gttmefs  JVom,  a  false  messenger  came  running  into 
Plimouth  town,  apparently  in  a  great  fright,  out  of  breath,  and  bleeding 
from  a  wound  in  his  face.  He  told  them  mat  Caunbitanty  with  many  of  the 
Narragansets,  and  he  believed  Masiasoii  with  them,  were  coming  to  de- 
stroy me  English.  No  one  doubted  of  bis  sincerity,  and  the  first  thought  of 
the  people  was  to  In-ing  back  their  military  leader,  who  had  just  cone  ui 
the  Doat  with  Hobomok,    A  piece  of  cannon  was  immediately  disctiarged 
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wliieh,  to  their  great  joy,  soon  caused  the  boat  to  return,  not  havrng  got  out 
of  hoiuring.  They  had  uo  sooner  arrived,  than  Hobamok  told  them  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  report  and  said  it  was  a  plot  of  Sqiumto^  who  was  then  with 
them,  and  even  one  ot  those  in  the  boat ;  that  he  knew  MaasasoU  would  not 
undertake  such  an  enterprise  without  consultinff  him.  Hohamok  was  confi* 
dent,  because  he  was  himself  a  great  chie^  and  one  of  Massawif*  counsel- 
lors. Sqiumto  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  plot,  and  thus  ended  the  affiur 
The  English,  however,  seemed  well  satisfied  that  Squanh  had  laid  this  shal- 
low  plot  to  set  them  against  Massasoity  thinking  thev  would  destroy  him,  by 
whicn  means  he  expected  to  become  chief  sachem  himself;  and  tfds  seem* 
the  more  probable,  as  MasaasoU  was  for  some  time  irreconcilable  because 
they  withheld  him  from  Mn^  when  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  as  in  our  nar- 
ration has  been  set  forth.  But  entirely  to  satisfy  the  English,  Hobomok  sent 
his  wife  to  Pokanoket  privately  to  gam  exact  mtelligence,  and  her  return 
only  verified  what  her  husband  had  said. 

^  Thus  by  degrees  (continues  Window)  we  began  to  discover  TSBquanium, 
whose  ends  were  only  to  make  himself  great  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
by  means  of  his  nearness  and  fiivor  with  us ;  not  caring  who  felL  so  he 
stood.  In  general,  his  course  was,  to  persuade  them  he  could  leaa  us  to 
peace  or  war  at  his  pleasure ;  and  would  oft  threaten  the  Indians,  sending 
them  word,  in  a  private  manner,  we  were  intended  shortly  to  kill  them,  that 
thereby  he  might  get  gifts  to  himself  to  work  their  peace,  insomuch  as  they 
had  bun  in  greater  esteem  than  many  of  their  sachems ,  yea,  they  them- 
selves sought  to  him,  who  promised  them  peace  in  respect  of  us;  yea,  and 
protectipn  also,  so  as  they  would  resort  to  him.  So  that  whesgas  divera 
were  wont  to  rely  on  Mastasaotoai  for  protection,  and  resort  to  his  abode, 
now  they  be|;an  to  leave  him,  and  seek  after  Tiaqiumtum.  But  when  we 
understood  his  dealings,  we  certified  all  the  Indians  of  our  ignorance  and 
innocency  therein ;  assuring  them,  tiU  they  begun  with  us,  they  should  have 
no  cause  to  fear :  and  if  any  hereafter  should  raise  any  such  reports,  thev 
should  punish  them  as  liars,  and  seekers  of  their  and  our  disturbance ;  which 
gave  the  Indians  good  satisfaction  on  all  sides."  <^For  these  and  the  like 
abuses,  the  governor  sharply  reproved  him,  yet  vras  he  so  necessary  and 
profitable  an  instrument,  as  at  that  time  we  could  not  miss  hino." 

To  the  end  that  he  might  possess  his  countrymen  with  great  fear  of  the 
EIngUsh,  THsquantum  told  them  the  EInglish  kept  the  plague  buried  in  their 
score-house,  and  that  they  could  send  it,  at  any  time,  uid  to  any  place,  to 
destroy  whatever  persons  or  people  they  wouid,  though  they  themselves 
stirred  not  out  of  doors.  Among  the  rest,  he  had  mrae  Hohomok  believe 
this  tale,  who  asked  the  English  u  it  were  true,  and  being  informed  that  it 
was  not,  it  exploded  like  his  other  impostures. 

There  is  but  little  doubt^that  Sqttanto  was  in  the  interest  of  CaunbUanif 
and  lived  among  the  English  as  a  spy,  while  Hohomok  was  honestly,  as  he 
pretended,  a  strong  fiiend  to  them ;  but  for  some  time  it  was  nearly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  raiow  which  was  their  best  fiiend,  as  each  seemed  emu- 
lous to  outvie  the  other  in  good  offices.  They  were,  however,  at  this  time 
satisfied ;  for,  HohomoKa  wi&  having  told  ManasoU  wiiat  had  happened,  and 
that  it  v^as  one  of  Squantc^a  men  that  gave  the  alarm,  satisfied  him  that  that 
sagamore  had  caused  it,  and  he  therefore  demanded  him  of  the  English, 
that  he  inl^ht  jput  him  to  death,  according  to  their  law,  as  has  been  reuited. 
But  the  English,  regarding  the  benefit  resulting  to  them  fit>m  saving  his 
life,  more  than  keeping:  inviolate  the  treaty  before  made  with  Maasaaoitj 
evaded  the  demand,  ana  thus  Squanto  was  permitted  to  esciq)e. 

Hohamok  was  greatly  beloved  by  Maasaaoit^  notvrithstandinff  he  became  a 

Crofessed  Christian,  and  MaaaaaoU  was  always  opposed  to  the  English  religion 
imsel£  It  has  been  told  in  the  life  of  the  great  MaaaaaoU^  how  valuaUe 
was  the  agency  of  Hohomok,  in  faithililly  revealing  the  mischievous  plot  of 
Cawnbikmt,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  WiUmoamd  and  Peftmiot  He 
was  the  pilot  of  the  English  when  they  visited  MaaaaaoU  in  his  sickness, 
whom  before  their  arrival  they  considered  dead,  which  caused  great  mani- 
festations of  grief  in  Hobomok,  He  often  exclaimed,  as  they  were  os 
their  way^  <<A%en  toomaau  Sagimua^  neen  wamaau  Sagimiu,^  dec,  whieh  i% 
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^My  loring  Sachem,  mv  loviiiff  Sachem !  munjr  have  \  kaovm^  but  never  anv 
like  thee."  Then,  tummg  to  Mr.  FlndaWf  said,  *  While  you  live  you  wiu 
never  eee  hia  like  among  the  Indians ;  that  he  was  no  liar,  nor  bloody  and 
sniel  like  other  Indians.  In  anger  and  passion  he  was  socn  reclaimed ;  easy 
to  be  reconciled  towards  such  as  bad  ofiended  him ;  that  fiis  reason  wasr 
such  as  to  cause  him  to  receive  advice  of  mean  men ;  and  that  he  governed 
his  people  better  with  few  blows,  than  others  did  with  many." 

In  the  division  of  the  land  at  Plimouth  amoKg  the  inhabitants,  Bohomok 
received  a  lot  as  his  share,  on  which  he  resided  after  the  Kngliflh  manner 
and  died  a  Christian  amoi^g  them.  The  year  of  his  death  does  not  appear 
but  was  previous  to  1642. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  pilgrims  made  a  voyaire  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  autumn  of  1G2L  It  was  *n  thfs  voyage  that  uiey  became 
acquainted  with  the  fame  of  JVanaNzdkemct    'fhe  English  had  heard  that 


the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  had  threatened  them,  and  they  went  (says 
Mavrt)  <^partly  to  see  the  country,  partly  to  make  peace  wim  them,  and 
partly  to  procure  their  truck.'* 

Sq^AOido  was  pilot  in  this  voyage.  They  went  ashore  in  the  bottom  of  die 
bay,  and  landed  under  a  cliff  which  some  *  have  supposed  was  wliat  haa 
been  since  called  Copp's  Hill,f  now  the  north  part  or  Boston.  This  was  on 
90th  Sept.  1G2L  They  saw  no  Indians  untu  some  time  after  they  went 
ashore,  out  found  a  parcel  of  lobsters  which  they  had  collected,  with  whkh 
they  refreshed  themselves.  Soon  after,  as  they  were  proceeding  on  an 
excursion,  *<  thev  met  a  woman  coming  for  her  lobsters."  They  told  her 
what  th^  had  done,  and^paid  her  for  them.  She  told  them  where  to  find 
Indians,  and  Squaxdo  went  to  them  to  prepare  them  for  meeting  with  the 
EnglifJi. 

Obhatiniiwai  now  received  the  voyagers.  This  sachem  (if  he  be  the 
same)  had  made  peace  with  the  English  at  Plimouth  only  seven  days  pre- 
vious, as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice.  He  told  them  he  was  sachem  of 
the  place,  and  was  subject  to  MauoaoU ;  and  that  he  dared  not  remiun  long 
in  any  place,  from  fear  of  the  Tarratines,  who  were  ^wont  to  come  at  har- 
vest and  take  awav  their  com,  and  many  times  kill  them."  Also  that  Squauo' 
Sackan  of  Massachusetts  was  his  enemy.  This  S^uot^iSbcftefft,!  as  we  be- 
lieve, was  chief  of  those  inland  Indians  since  denominated  the  Nipnets,  or 
Nipmucks,  and  lived  at  this  time  near  Wachuset  Mountain.  The  English 
intended  §  to  have  visited  her  at  this  time,  but  found  the  distance  too  great 
to  proceed.  They  received  the  greatest  kindness  from  all  the  Indians  they 
met  with,  and  mentioned  that  of  ObbaHnewai  in  particular.  And  they  say, 
^  We  told  him  of  divers  sachims  that  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
King  Jame$  his  men,  ai(ul  if  kt  also  would  wbmit  hms^f,  |  we  would  be  his 
safeguard  from  his  enemies,  which  he  did." 

At  another  place,  **  having  gone  three  miles,  in  arms,  up  in  the  country, 
we  came  (say  tney)  to  a  place  where  com  had  been  newly  gathered,  a  house 
puUed  down,  and  the  people  ^ne.  A  mile  fit)m  hence,  Mtnepoakand, 
thpir  king,  in  his  life-time  had  hvod.1F  His  house  was  not  like  others,  but  a 
Bcafibld  was  largely  built,  with  poles  and  planks,  some  six  foot  from  [the] 
ground,  and  the  house  upon  that,  being  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hUL  Noi 
rar  from  hence,  in  a  bottom,  we  came  to  a  fort,"  built  by  MmqHuktmeU    It 

*  Dr.  Belknap  appears  v^  have  been  the  first  who  sageested  this.    See  his  Biog.  ii.  2S4. 

t  We  had  suf^sed  this  eminence  to  have  been  so  ceuled  fi'om  a  copse  or  dump  of  trees, 
which  for  a  long  time  remained  upon  it,  aAer  it  became  known  to  the  whites ;  out  Show, 
Oeserip,  Botton,  67.  savs  it  was  named  from  one  Coppf  a  shoemaker.  And  SnoWf  Hi$t, 
Boston,  105,  sayi  WUkam  Copp  was  the  proprietor  3f  "  a  portion  of  the  hill." 

t  ''  Sachems  or  safamorcsy— -which  are  but  one  and  the  same  titleyi— 4be  first  more  osoal 
with  the  southward,  toe  other  with  the  northward  Indians,  to  express  the  title  of  him  that  hath 
the  chief  command  of  a  place  or  people.''    Hist,  N.  E.  60. 

(  Shattuck  (Hist  Concord,  S)  says  she  was  visited  at  this  time  by  these  voyagers,  bat  I 
am  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusioD  from  any  sooree  of  information  in  my  poa- 
tession. 

I  It  does  not  seem  fK>m  this  that  he  is  the  same  who  before  bad  lubmitted  at  Pfimoatfc^  at 
Mr.  Prince  tmpposet, 

f  Mr.  fiJbOMc*  u  hia  ASst.  CbiMw^  says,  Ifab  "^  was  in  IMfoid,  a^ 
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was  mada  with  "poles  some  30  or  40  foot  long,  stuck  in  the  ground,  as  thick 
as  they  could  be  set  one  by  another,  and  wiih  these  they  enclosed  a  ring 
some  40  or  50  foot  over.  A  trench,  breast  high,  was  digged  on  each  side.* 
One  way  there  was  to  get  into  it  with  a  bridge.  In  the  midst  of  this  pali- 
sade stood  the  frame  of  an  house,  wherein,  being  dead,  he  lay  buried. 
About  a  mile  from  hence,  we  came  to  such  another,  but  seated  on  the  top 
of  an  liilL  Here  ^anepashemd  was  killed,  none  clwelling  in  it  since  the 
time  of  his  death.** 

According  to  Mr.  LewiSy  ^anepaahemd  was  killed  about  the  year  1619,  and 
his  widow,  who  was  Squaw-Sachem  before  named,  continued  the  governmentf 
He  left  five  childrenj  four  of  whose  names  we  father  from  the  interesting 
History  of  Lynn ;  viz.  1.  MorUoufompaU,  called  by  the  English  Sagamore 
ifames.  He  was  sachem  of  Saugus.  2.  ^bigaiL  a  daughter.  3.  ffonohamuir 
kamy  called  ;SNa^af7iofie  John,  sachem  of  Winnesimet  4.  Winnepvrkxtty  called 
Sagamort  Gtargt,  or  Gtorge  Rumneymarsk,  the  successor  of  MoniawampaU  at 
Saugus.    Of  most  of  these  we  shall  speak  in  detail  hereafter.  / 

Sauaw-SarJiem,  according  to  the  authority  last  mentioned,  was  the  spouse 
of  Wamaoowdfi  or  H^ebcStdt,  in  1635.  She  and  her  husbcuid,  four  years 
after,  1639,  deeded  to  Joihcan  Gibbones  **  the  reversion  of  all  that  parcel  of 
land  which  lies  against  the  ponds  of  Mystic,  together  with  the  said  ponds, 
all  which  we  reserved  fix)m  Charlestown  and  Cambridge,  late  called  New- 
town, after  the  death  of  me,  the  said  Squato-Sachem,^  The  consideration  was. 
*the  many  kindnesses  and  benefits  we  have  received  fix>m  the  hands  of 
Captain  Edward  Gibbones^  of  Boston." 

The  SquA-SACHEM's  mark  ^-x^ 
Webcowit*8  mark  -«— *- 

fFAcotoU  yma  a  powwow  priest,  or  magical  physician,  and  was  conmdered 
next  in  importance  to  Mm^ashema  among  the  subjects  of  that  chie^  after 
his  death ;  as  a  matter  of  coiu-se,  his  widow  took  him  to  her  bed.  It  does 
lot  ap];>ear,  that  he  was  either  much  respected  or  thought  much  of;  especial- 
ly by  his  wife,  as  in  the  above  extract  from  their  deed,  no  provision  seems 
to  have  been  made  for  him  after  her  death,  if  he  outlived  her.  At  all 
events,  we  may  conclude,  without  hazard  we  think,  that  if  breeches  had 
been  in  fashion  among  Indians,  the  wife  of  JFebcawii  would  have  been  ac- 
countable for  the  article  in  this  case. 

In  1643,  Massachusetts  covenanted  with  ^  Wasaamtquin,  ^ashoorumj  JTuM- 
tanaquinf  Massaconamet,  and  Squaw-Sachemt^^  to  the  end  that  mutual  bene- 
fit might  accrue  to  each  party.  The  sachems  put  themselves  under  the 
government  of  the  English,  agreeing  to  observe  their  laws,  in  as  fiir  as  they 
should  be  made  to  understand  them.  For  this  confidence  and  concessicm 
of  their  persons  and  lands  into  their  hands,  the  English  on  their  i)art  agreed 
lo  extend  the  same  protection  to  them  and  their  people  as  to  their  English 
4ubjects.ir 

What  had  become  of  WebcowU  at  this  time  does  not  appear ;  perhaps  he 
iivas  off  powwowing,  or  at  home,  doing  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  household. 
We  hear  of  him,  however,  four  years  after,  (1647,)  **  taking  an  active  part" 
m  the  endeavors  made  by  the  English  to  Christianize  his  countrymen.  **  He 
asked  the  English  why  some  of  mem  had  been  27  years  in  the  land,  and 
never  taught  them  to  know  God  till  then.  Had  you  done  it  sooner,  (said 
he,)  we  might  have  known  much  of  God  by  this  time,  and  much  sin  might 
have  been  prevented,  but  now  some  of  us  are  grown  [too]  old  in  sin." 

*  Bfight  not,  (hen,  the  western  mounds  have  been  formed  by  Indians  f 

t  Hist.  Lynn.  16. 

i  ShaUuek,  vb,  who  fixes  her  residence  at  Concord ;  she,  doubtless,  had  several  places  of 
fesidence. 

^  His  name  is  spelt  Webeowits  to  MS.  deed  in  my  possession,  and  in  Mr.  Shatiuei^t  MSS 
^vibbjcountts.BM  appears  from  his  History. 

I  In  the  Hiiianf  of  the.  Narraganset  Country,  these  names  aie  written  Waaami^ 
NoMhtmimom^  CuUhamteke,  MuMcmomeU,  and  SqtiO'Sadkm,  See  3  CoL  Mam,  HuLi 
LtlS. 


f  8e9  Qookin's  Jl».  ASA  PhiyiiV  J 
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The  EDglish  said  they  repented  of  their  neglect;  but  recollecting  thenMehrM 
Answered,  ^  You  were  not  willing  to  heare  till  now,"  and  that  (Sod  had  not 
turned  their  hearts  till  then.* 

Of  the  sachems  who  made  the  covenant  above  named,  the  first  we  suppose 
to  have  been  Massasoit,  on  the  part  of  the  Wampanoags,  who  at  this  time 
was,  perhaps,  among  the  Nipmuks ;  J^ashoonon,  a  Nipmuk  chiei^  with  whom 
ManawU  now  resided.  His  residence  was  near  what  was  since  Magus  Hill, 
in  Worcester  county.  He  was  probably  at  Plimouth,  13  Sept,  1621,  where 
he  iigned  a  treaty  Tnth  eight  others,  as  we  have  set  down  in  the  life  of  Ctnm- 
hUmd  His  name  is  ttesre  spelt  JSTattawakuinL  In  Wmthrop's  Journal, 
it  is  ^aAaeowmiy  and  we  suppose  he  was  ftther  of  AoMoiMmno,  mentioned 
^F%thuy.f  KttUhamaqidn  was  sachem  of  Dorchester  and  vicinity,  and 
]  yrsa  Mascowmmno. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Amm  meeouHt  of  the  Massachusetts  Gtogrtmhy  of  their  eoimtry—CHiXATAVBUT— 
Wamfatuck — his  war  with  the  Mohawks — Mascononomo — Caronicvs— Moir- 
TOWAMPATK— Simi^oz  distresses  the  /m^ton*— WoiroHAquAHAM— WurvKPUR- 
Kvr —  Manatah^va —  Scittkrtovsskt — Nattahattawaitts — ^Wahoumacut- 

JaGK-StRAW — J  AMIS. 

Not  long  before  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  the  Massachusetts  had  been 
a  numerous  people,  but  were  greatly  reduced  at  this  time ;  partly  fix)m  tlie 
great  plague,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  subsequently  fix)m  their 
wars  with  the  Tarratines.  Of  this  war  none  but  the  scanty  records  of  the 
first  settlers  are  to  be  had,  and  in  them  few  particulars  are  preserved;} 
therefore  it  will  not  be  expected  that  ever  a  complete  account  or  the  territo- 
ries and  power  of  the  Massachusetts  can  be  given ;  broken  down  as  they 
were  at  tne  time  they  became  known  to  the  Europeans ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
their  sachems,  when  first  visited  by  the  Plimouth  people,  Were  shifting  for 
their  lives — ^not  daring  to  lodge  a  second  ni^ht  in  the  same  place,  fit)m  their 
fear  of  the  Tarratines.  Hence,  if  these  Indians  had  existed  as  an  independ- 
ent tribe,  their  history  was  long  since  swept  away  ^  in  gloomy  tempests," 
and  obscured  in  <<  a  ni^bt  of  clouds,"  and  nothing  but  a  meagre  tradition  re- 
mained. For  some  time  after  the  country  was  settled,  Uiey  woiUd  fly  for 
protection  fi*om  the  Tanatines  to  the  houses  of  the  English. 

It  is  said,  by  Mr.  GoMn,  that  **  their  chief  sachem  neld  dominion  over 
many  other  petty  governors ;  as  those  of  Weechagaskas,  Neponsitt,  Punka- 
paoff,  Nonantum,  Nashaway,  some  of  the  Nipmuck  P^ple,  as  far  as  Pokom- 
takmte,  as  the  old  men  of  Massachusetts  amrmed.  Tnis  people  could,  in 
former  times,  arm  for  war  about  3000  men,  as  the  old  Indians  declare. 
They  were  in  hostility  very  often  with  the  Narragansitts ;  but  held  amity, 
for  tne  most  pert,  vntii  the  Pawkunnawkutt8."§  Near* the  mouth  of  Charles 
River  ^  used  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  Indians,  both  on  the 
south  and  north  side  of  the  country."!  HuUhinsonli  says,  «That  circle 
which  now  makes  the  harbors  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  round  by  Mai- 
den, Chelsea,  Nantaaket,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  and  Dorchester, 
was  the  capital  of  a  ^reat  sachem,**  much  revered  by  all  the  plantations 
round  about  The  tradition  is,  that  this  sachem  had  his  principal  seat  upon 
a  small  hill,  or  rising  upland,  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  salt  marsh  in  the 
township  of  Dorchester,  near  to  a  place  called  Squantum."tt    Hence  it  will 

♦  Hirt.  Concord,  25.  f  Hist  Worcester  Co.  174. 

t  Tlifa  war  WM  caused,  says  Bfr.  Hubbardf "  upon  the  accoant  of  some  treachery  "  on 
Ihe  part  of  the  western  tribes,  i.  e.  the  tribes  west  or  the  Merrimack.    Hist,  New.  Eng,  90. 
4  1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  148.  I  HisU  N.  Eng.  SS. 

f  PVom  NeaCs  HiH.  N.  Eng^  probably,  which  see. 
**  It  win  be  a  good  while  before  the  present  possessors  of  the  country  can  boast  of  mdi  a 


Hift  Mass.  L  460.    And  here  U  was,  I  suppose,  that  the  PUmomh  people  kadedialbeir 
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be  obserfed,  that  among  the  accounts  of  the  earliest  writers,  the  dominions 
of  the  diflferent  sachems  were  considered  as  comprehended  within  ver^ 
different  limits ;  a  kind  of  general  idea,  therefore,  can  only  be  had  of  tlie 
extent  of  their  possessions.  It  is  evident  that  the  Massachusetts  were  either 
subject  to  the  Narragansetts,  or  in  alliance  with  them ;  for  when  tlie  latter 
were  at  war  with  the  Pequots,  Odkataulnd  and  Sagamore  Mm  both  went 
with  many  men  to  aid  CanameuSj  who  had  sent  for  them.  This  war  began 
in  1632,  and  ended  in  1635,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pequots. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  cbiefB  agreeably  to  our  plan. 

Ck3cataubtdy  or  Chikkakibck, — in  English,  a  hotue-^'Jin^ — ^was  a  sachem  of 
considerable  note,  and  generally  suppo^sed  to  have  had  dominion  ever  itje 
Massachusetts  Indians.  7%omas  Morion  mentions  him  in  his  New  Caxvaan, 
as  sachem  of  Passonagesit,  (about  Weymouth,)  and  says  his  mother  was 
buried  there.  I  need  make  no  comments  upon  the  authority,  or  warn  the 
reader  concerning  the  stories  of  Morion^  as  this  is  done  in  almost  every 
book,  early  and  late,  about  New  fln^^d ;  but  shall  relate  the  following 
from  him. 

In  the  first  settling  of  Plimouth,  some  of  the  company,  in  wandering  about 
upon  discovery,  came  upon  an  Indian  grave,  which  was  that  of  the  mother 
of  CkikakttibuL  Over  the  body  a  stake  was  set  in  the  ground,  and 
two  bear-skins,  sewed  together,  spread  over  it;  these  the  English  took 
away.  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  CkUtataubuty  he  complained  to 
his  people,  and  demanded  immediate  vengeance.  When  thev  were  as- 
sembled, he  thus  harangued  them :  ^  When  last  the  glorious  light  of  all  the 
sky  was  underneath  this  globe,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  as 
my  custom  is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fiist  closed,  me  thoH 
I  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much  troubled,  and  trembling  at  that 
doleful  sight,  a  spurit  cried  aloud,  *  Behold !  my  son,  whom  I  have  cherished; 
«ee  the  paps  that  gave  thee  suck,  the  hands  that  clasped  thee  warm,  and  fed 
*hee  oft ;  canst  thou  forget  to  take  revenge  of  those  wild  people,  that  hath 
oiy  monument  defaced  m  a  despiteful  manner ;  disdaining  our  ancient  anti- 
luities,  and  honorable  customs.  See  now  the  sachem's  grave  lies  like  unto 
Jie  common  people,  of  ignoble  race  defaced.  Thy  mother  doth  complain, 
mplores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people  new  come  hither;  if  this  be 
aunered,  I  shall  not  rest  in  quiet  within  my  everlasting  habitation."** 

Battle  was  the  unanimous  resolve,  and  the  EInglisn  were  watched,  and 
followed  from  place  to  place,  until  at  length,  as  some  were  going  ashore  in 
a  boat,  they  fell  upon  mem,  but  gained  no  advantage.  After  maintaining 
the  fight  for  some  time,  and  being  driven  from  tree  to  tree,  the  chief  captain 
was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  the  whole  took  to  flight.  This  action  caused 
the  natives  about  Plimouth  to  look  upon  the  English  as  invincible,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  peace  was  so  long  maintained  between  them.  Of  the 
tune  and  circumstances  of  this  battle  or  fight  we  have  detailed  at  length  in 
a  previous  chapter. 

Mourft  Relation  goes  fiu*  to  establish  the  main  facts  in  the  above  account 
It  says,  "We  brought  sundry  of  the  prettiest  things  away  with  us,  and  cov- 
ered the  corpse  up  again,"  and,  **  there  'was  variety  of  opinions  amongst  us 
about  the  embalmed  person,"  but  no  mention  of  the  bear-skins. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  accounts,  there  is  but  little  doubt,  that 
the  English  were  attacked  at  Namskekit,  in  consequence  of  their  depreda- 
tions noon  the  graves,  corn,  &c  of  the  Indians. 

In  1621,  C/dkataubuiy  with  eight  other  sachems,  acknowledged,  bj^  a  vmt- 
ten  instrument,  which  we  have  already  fnven,  tliemselves  the  subjects  of 
King  Jcanes.  Ten  years  after  this,  23  March,  1631,  he  visited  Uovemor 
Wxrdhrop  at  Boston,  and  presented  him  with  a  hogshead  of  com.  Many  of 
'^bis  sannops  and  squaws^  came  with  him,  but  were  most  of  them  sent 
away,  <*  after  they  had  all  dined,"  although  it  thimdered  and  rained,  and  the 
governor  urged  their  stay;  ChOcaJtcndnd  piv)bably  feared  they  would  be 

TOjrage  to  Masiaebiisetu  before  spoken  of,  aud  from  SqiuuUo  ytbo  wai  with  (hem  it  probably 
reeetved  its  same. 

*  If  this  bm  fietiooy  a  modem  compiler  has  deceived  some  of  his  readers.  The  article  is 
Ike  Analeetk  Magmim  may  have  been  his  source  of  iafoniiatioD,  but  tho  ofinial  may  be 
sasa  hi  Jlbftoi^^T^  C^maan,  106  and  107. 
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burdeiiMiiie.  At  this  time  he  wore  English  clothes,  and  sat  at  die  ffOTern. 
or's  table,  "  where  he  behaved  himself  as  soberly,  &lc  as  an  Engliuiman.* 
Not  long  after,  he  called  on  Governor  ffinUtrop,  and  desired  to  buy  clothes 
for  himself;  the  governor  uiformed  him  tiat  **  English  sagamores  did  not 
use  to  truck ;  *  but  he  called  his  tailor,  and  gave  mm  order  to  make  him  a 
suit  of  clothes;  whereupon  he  gave  the  governor  two'  large  skins  of  coat 
beaver."  In  a  few  days  his  clothep  were  ready,  and  the  sovemor  "  put  him 
into  a  very  good  new  suit  from  head  to  foot,  and  ailer,  be  set  meat  before 
them ;  but  he  would  not  eat  till  the  governor  had  given  thanks,  and  ailer  meat 
he  desired  him  to  do  the  like,  and  so  departed" 

June  14, 1631,  at  a  court,  Chik4xtaubvt  was  ordered  to  pay  a  small  skin  of 
beaver,  to  satisfy  for  one  of  his  men's  having  killed  a  pig, — ^which  he  com- 
plied with.  A  man  by  the  name  ofPlaMowe^  and  some  oUiers,  having  stolen 
com  from  him,  the  same  vear,  the  court,  Sept  27,  ordered  that  PUuUnoe  should 
restore  '*  two-fold,"  and  lose  bis  title  of  gentleman,  and  pay  £5.  This  I  sup- 
pose they  deemed  eouivalent  to  four-fold.  His  accomplices  were  whipped, 
to  the  same  qmounL  The  next  year  we  find  him  engaged  with  other  sachems 
in  an  expedition  aeainst  the  Pequots.  The  same  year  two  of  his  men  were 
convicted  of  assamting  some  persons  of  Dorchester  in  their  housea  *^  They 
were  put  in  the  bilbo^"  and  himself  required  to  beat  them,  which  he  did^f 

The  small-pox  was  very  prevalent  amonff  the  Indians  in  16SB3;  in  which 
year,  some  time  in  November,  Chikataubut  cued. 

The  residence  of  the  fkmilpr  of  Chikataubul  ytsb  at  Tehticut,  now  included 
in  Middleborough.  He  was  m  obedience  to  ^f^u9amni^  and,  like  other  chiefi, 
had  various  places  of  resort,  to  suit  the  different  seasons  of  the  year; 
sometimes  at  Wessaguscusset,  sometimes  at  Neponset,  and  especially  upon 
that  part  of  Namasket  |  called  Tehticut  This  was  truly  a  nver  or  saga- 
mores. Its  abundant  stores  of  fish,  in  the  spring,  drew  them  firom  aU  ports 
of  the  realm  of  the  chief  sachem. 

In  deeds,  given  by  tlie  Indians,  the  place  of  their  residence  is  generaUv 
mentioned,  and  from  what  we  shall  recite  in  the  progress  of  this  articlei  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  chief  has  different  residences  assigned  to  hino. 

August  5, 1665,  Quincy,  then  Braintree,  was  deeded  by  a  son  of  CftftoteM- 
hUf  in  these  terms : — 

§  <^ To  all  Indian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come;  fFamfahtdt^ 
alias  Jonah  Sagamorty  of  Massathusetts,  in  Newengland,  the  son  of  Cmkattm^ 
htd  deceased,  sendeth  greeting.  Know  yoo  that  the  said  Wanunhtdt^  being 
of  full  a^  and  power,  according  to  the  order  and  custom  of^the  natives, 
hath,  with  the  consent  of  his  wise  men,  viz.  Souanu^,  his  brother  DmM^ 
and  Old  Hahatutiy  and  IfUliam  Mananiomottj  Job  A/aaoUy  Mcmuniago  ffiBiam 
Ac(Aanton|| "  Tor  divers  goods  and  valuable  reasons  therunto;  and  in 
special  for  "  £21  10^.  in  hand.    It  was  subscribed  and  witnessed  thus : — 

JosiAH,  alias  Wampatuck,  his  |0  marks. 
Daniel  SquAMoe,  and  a  mark. 
Old  Nahatun,  and  a  mark. 
William  MAifiTinoN,  amd  a  wuak. 
Job  NoisTBifNs. 

RoBBET,  aUa$  MAMUxra*Aeo,  and  a  mark. 
William  Hahatuh. 
Inprt$enotqf 
Thomas  KETAHouirssoN,  and  a  mark  O. 
Joseph  MANumoif,  hia  | —  mark. 
Thomas  Wetmous,  his  O  mark. 

*  However  true  this  might  have  been  of  the  governor,  at  least,  we  think,  be  riwakl  not 
have  used  the  plural. 

t  ''  The  most  usual  custom  amongst  them  in  ezereisinf  pocishmentf ,  ia,  fiir  the  sacfaea 
either  to  beat^  or  whip,  or  put  to  death  with  his  own  hana,  to  which  the  eomoKMi  sert  mosI 
foietlv  submit''     wmama. 

%  Namanasuck  signified  in  their  langua^/sAes.  and  some  early  wrote  Namasebeoek. 

9  History  of  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  WhOntyf  taken  from  the  onginal  ia  the  potseiaoBof  C 
Hon.  J,  Q.  Adami, 

Jl  NahaUm,  or  AhaUm^  and  the  same  sometimes  written  NeMitm.    Sea  Wmikimprk 
OsL  Ikdham.tL    Ha  sold  knds  upon  Ghaiiet  River  ia  1680.    <k 
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Tbtere  is  a  quit-claim  deed  from  "  CharUi  JosiaSy  alias  Josia8  Wammdvck^ 
grandMn  of  Vkikatavbuiy  dated  19  Mar.  1695,  of  Boston  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  islands  in  the  harhor,  to  the  **  proprietated  inhabitants  of  the 
town  crt*  Boston,"  to  be  seen  among  the  Suffolk  records.*  Wampatuck  says, 
or  some  one/or  him,  <^  Forasmuch  as  I  am  informed,  and  well  assured  from 
several  ancient  Indians,  as  well  those  of  my  council  as  others,  that,  upon 
the  first  coming  of  the  English  to  sit  down  and  settle  in  those  parts  of  New 
England,  my  above-named  grand&ther,  Ckikaiavbuty  by  and  vnth  the  advice 
of  his  council,  for  encouragement  thereof  mo vinc^,  did  give,  grant,  sell,  alien- 
ate, and  confirm  unto  the  English  planters,"  the  lands  above  named. 

Besides  Jonaa^  there  signed  this  deed  vnih  him,  •^hawhn,  sen.,  WUiioan  Ha- 
kaUm^  and  Roheri  MometUmige, 

Josiasy  or  Josiah  WannpcAwik.  was  sachem  of  Mattakeesett,!  and,  from 
the  deeds  which  he  gave,  must  nave  been  the  owner  of  much  of  the  lands 
southward  of  Boston.  In  1653,  he  sold  to  Timothy  Hatheriy,  Jamta  Cuduxnikj 
Jimph  TSdeny  HvoMlhrtu  Tumtr^  William  Hatchf  John  Hoart^  and  JamM  Tor- 
rtjL  a  lu]ge  tract  or  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Accord  Pond  and  North  RiVer. 

Jm  I6S2,  he  sold  Pachase  Neck,  |[uow  called  Ptchadt^  **  lying  between 
Namassakett  riuer  and  a  brook  falhng  into  Teticutt  riuer,  viz.  the  most 
westerly  of  the  three  small  brookes  that  do  fall  into  the  said  riuer;"  like- 
wise all  the  meadow  upon  said  three  brooks,  for  £31.  Also,  another  tract 
bounded  by  Plimouth  and  Duxburv  on  one  side,  and  Bridgewater  on  the 
other,  e3ctending  to  the  great  pond  ftattakeeset ;  provided  it  included  not  the 
1000  acres  ^ven  to  his  son  and  Georgt  Woaypeyy  about  those  ponds.  This 
deed  was  witnessed  by  (horn  Wctmpey  and  John  fFctmpowes. 

After  the  death  of  his  fiitner,  Josias  was  oflen  called  Josias  CkikataubuL 
In  the  Plimouth  Records  we  find  this  notice, but  without  date:  *'Memoran- 
ium,  that  Jasias  ChiekahtUt  and  his  wife  doe  owne  the  whole  necke  of  Pun> 
cateesett  to  beloing  vnto  Plymouth  men,"  &c 

In  1668,  **  Jonas  Ckiekaiabtaty  sachem  of  Namassakeesett,"  sold  to  Robert 
Studaon  of  Scituate,  a  tract  of  land  called  Nanumackeuittt  for  a  **  valuable 
«M>nsideration,"  as  the  deed  expresses  it  This  tract  vnis  bounded  on  the 
east  hy  Scituate. 

Josuu  bad  a  son  Jeremii ;  and  ^  Charles  Josiah,  son  of  Jeremy,  was  the  last  of 
the  race."t    Of  Josiah,  Ar.  Gooldn  gives  us  important  information. 

ITar  behseen  the  Massackusett  huUans  and  Mohawks,  In  the  year  1669,  ^  the 
war  having  now  continued  between  the  Maquas  and  our  Indians,  about  six 
years,  divers  Indians,  our  neighbors,  united  their  forces  together,  and  made 
an  army  of  about  6  or  700  men,  and  marched  into  the  Maquas'  country,  to 
take  revenge  of  them.  This  enterprise  was  contrived  and  undertaken 
without  the  priviw,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  English  friends.  Mr. 
Eliot  and  myself,  in  particular,  dissuaded  them,  and  gave  them  several 
reasons  against  it,  but  they  would  not  hear  us."  Five  of  the  Christian 
Indians  went  out  with  them,  and  but  one  only  returned  alive.  ''The  chief- 
est  general  in  this  expedition  was  the  principal  sachem  of  Massachusetts, 
named  Josiah^  alias  ChekaialMt,  a  wise  and  stout  man,  of  middle  age,  but  a 
very  vicious  person*  He  had  considerable  knowledge  in  the  Uhristian 
religion ;  and  sometime,  when  he  was  younger,  seemed  to  profess  it  for  a 
time ;— for  he  wbs  bred  ud  by  his  uncle,  Kuchamakin^  who  was  the  first 
sadiem  and  his  people  to  whom  Mr.  £{u>f  preached."  § 

Of  those  who  went  out  with  fVan^iHiiuk  m)m  other  tribes  we  have  no  rec- 
ord ;  but  there  were  many,  probably,  as  usual  upon  such  expeditions. 

lliis  army  arrived  at  the  Mohawk  fort  after  a  journey  of  about  200  miles 
when,  upon  besieginff  it  some  time,  and  having  some  of  their  men  killed  in 
sdlies,  and  sundry  oUiers  sick,  they  gave  up  the  siege  and  retreated.    Mean- 
while the  Mohawks  ptursued  them,  got  in  tneir  fix)nt,  and,  fix)m  an  ambush, 

*  Primed  at  lenrlh  in  Snow^t  HUL  Botton,  389,  et  cet. 
t  Deem^s  USiraeiimU,  144. 

i  Ibid.    Sfuamtnig  wm  a  brothaf  of  Jotiah,  ind  roled  **m  iache«  during  tto  ■■wiiiy  " 
vtJertam,    Dt.  HarrU,  HitL  Dardasier,  \6,  V!, 
4  1  ColL  Mast.  HisL  Sec.L  166. 
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110  MASCONONOMO  OF  AGAWAM.  [Book  U 

attacked  them  in  a  defile,  and  a  peat  fight  ensued.  Finally  the  MohawiEi 
were  put  to  flight  by  the  extraordmary  bravery  and  prowcse  of  Chikataubut 
and  his  captains.  £ut  what  was  most  calamitous  in  tliis  disastrous  expedi- 
tion, was,  the  loss  of  tlje  great  chief  ChxkcAauind^  who,  after  performing  prodi 
gies  of  valor,  was  kiUed  in  repelling  tlie  Mohawks  in  tlieir  last  attack,  with 
aiinost  all  his  captains,  in  number  about  50,  as  was  supposed.*  This  was  a 
severe  stroke  to  these  Indians,  and  they  suffered  much  fi*om  chagrin  on 
'their  return  home.  The  Mohawks  considered  themselves  their  masters, 
and  although  a  peace  was  brought  about  between  them,  by  the  mediation  of 
tlie  English  and  Dutch  on  each  side,  yet  the  Massachusetts  and  others  often 
suffered  from  their  incursions. 

A  chief  of  much  the  same  importance  as  Chikata:uiniJt  and  his  sons,  was 
Mateorumomo^  or  JHeuoonomo,  sachem  of  Agawam,  since  called  fynoicL 
When  the  fleet  which  brought  over  the  colony  that  settled  Boston,  in  1630, 
anchored  near  Cape  Ann,  he  welcomed  them  to  his  shores,  and  spent  some 
time  on  board  one  of  the  ship8.f 

On  the  28th  June,  1638,  Mascofumomet  |  executed  a  deed  of  ^all  his  lands 
in  Ipswich,"  to  John  H'irUkropy  jr.,  for  the  sum  of  £20.  § 

At  a  court  in  July,  1631,  it  was  ordered,  that  <*the  sagamore  of  Agawam  is 
banished  firom  conunff  into  any  Englisliman's  house  for  a  year,  under  penalty 
often  beaver-skins."  f  This  was  prob&bly  done  in  retaliation  tor  his  having 
committed  acts  of  violence  on  tne  Tarratines,  who  soon  after  came  out 
with  great  force  against  Mascononomo ;  he  having,  ^as  was  usually  said, 
treacherously  killed  some  of  those  Tarratine  fiunilies.*^  It  would  seem 
that  he  expected  an  attack,  and  had  therefore  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the 
sachems  near  Boston ;  for  it  so  happened  that  MontowampaU  and  Wonohor 
quaham  were  at  Acawam  when  the  Tarratines  made  an  attack,  but  whether 
by  concert  or  accident  is  not  clear. 

To  the  number  of  100  men,  in  three  canoes,  the  Tarratines  came  out  on 
this  enterprise,  on  the  8  August  follovmg.  They  attacked  Maacononomo  and 
his  guests  in  his  wigwam  in  the  night,  killed  seven  men,  wounded  Mcacono- 
nomo  himself  and  MarUotoampaUi,  and  Wonohaquaham,  and  several  others  who 
afterwards  died.  They  took  the  wife  of  MontotoampaU  captive,  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Mraham  Shurd  of  Pemmaquid  ransomed  her,  and  sent  her  home, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  17  September  the  same  autumn.**  From  Mr.  Cob- 
befs  account,  it  appears  that  they  came  against  the  English,  who,  but  for  an 
Indian,  named  Rotinj  would  have  \jeen  cut  o^  as  the  able  men  at  this  time, 
belonging  to  Ipswich,  did  not  exceed  30 ;  and  most  of  these  were  fi^m  home 
on  the  day  tlie  attack  was  to  have  been  made.  Robin,  having  by  some  means 
found"  out  tlieir  intentions,  went  to  John  PerkinaMsnd  told  lum  that  on  such 
a  day  four  Tarratines  would  come  and  invite  the  English  to  trade,  *^and  draw 
them  down  the  hill  to  the  water  side,"  when  40  canoes  full  of  armed  Indians 
would  be  ready,  under  <^the  brow  of  the  hiU,"  to  fell  upon  them.  It  turned 
out  as  Robin  had  reported ;  but  the  Indians  were  fiigntened  off  by  a  false 
show  of  numbers,  an  old  drum,  and  a  few  guns,  without  effecting  their 
objectJt 

We  hear  no  more  of  him  imtO  1644,  March  8,  when,  at  a  court  held  in 
Boston,  "  CtUshamekin  and  Sauata-Sachemy  MoMconomOj  JSTiuhacowam  and  fVom- 
§amamny  two  sachems  near  tne  great  hill  to  the  west,  called  fFocfcuMft,  came 
into  the  court,  and,  according  to  their  former  tender  to  the  governor,  desired 
to  be  received  under  our  protection§§  and  government,  upon  the  same  termfi 

•  1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  i.  167. 

t  Hist  N.  England. 

%  This  is  doubtles*  the  most  conreet  spelliag  of  his  name.  It  is  searce  spelt  twice  alike  iv 
the  MS.  reeords. 

&  Records  of  Gen.  Conrt,  v.  381  I  Prince,  867 

^//•ift3anftN.E.145. 

••  Winltkroj/9  Jour.P— Lorat's  Hist  Lyin,  99, 40.r^Felft  Hist  Ipuwich,  3. 

a  Quarter-master.  **  hving  then  io  a  litUe  but  apon  his  lather's  island  on  this  side  of  Jeof 
iVsNeck.''    M8.  Narrative. 

n  Cobbet*8  MS.  Narrative. 

f }  They  desired  this  from  their  great  fear  of  the  Mohawks,  it  is  said. 
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CBAf,  ra.]  MONTOWAMPATE.— WONOHAQUAHAM.  1 1 1 

that  Pumham  and  Sacammoco  were.  So  we  causing  them  to  undcratand  the 
articles,  and  all  the  ten  commandments  of  God,  and  they  freely  aasenting  to 
all,*  they  were  solemnfy  received,  and  then  presented  the  court  with  twenty^ 
six  &thom  of  wampum,  and  the  court  gave  each  of  them  a  coat  of  two  yards 
of  cloth,  and  their  dinner ;  and  to  them  and  their  men,  every  one  of  them,  a 
cup  of  sac  at  their  departure ;  so  they  took  leave,  and  went  away  very  joyftiL^l 

In  the  Town  Records  of  Ipswich,  under  date  18  June  1658,  a  grant  is  made  to 
the  widow  of  Mascononomoj  of  **that  parcel  of  hmd  which  her  husband  had 
fenced  in,''  so  lonj^  as  she  should  remam  a  widow.  Her  husband  was  the  last 
of  the  sachems  of  Agawam,  and  with  him,  says  Mr.  JFV^  descended  **  his  feble 
and  broken  scepter  to  the  grave."  He  died  on  the  6  March,  1658,  and  was 
buried  on  Sagamore  Hill,  now  within  the  bounds  of  Hamihon.  HLb  gun  and 
other  valuable  implements  were  interred  with  him.  ^  Idle  curiosity,  wanton, 
saailegious  sport,  prompted  an  individual  to  dig  up  the  remains  of  this  chie^ 
and  to  carry  hjs  scull  on  a  pole  through  Ipswich  streets.  Such  an  act  of  bar* 
barity  was  severely  firowned  upon,  and  speedily  visited  virith  retributive  civil 
justice."t 

MONTOWAMPATE,  sagamore  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead,  was  known  more 
generaDy  among  the  whites  as  Sagamore  James.  He  was  son  of  MtnqxiBhemd^ 
and  brother  of  ffonohaqvaham  and  WvrmepurkUt.^  He  died  in  163a,  of  the 
amaD-pox,  ^with  most  of  his  people.  It  is  said  that  these  two  promised,  if 
ever  they  recovered,  to  live  with  the  English,  and  serve  tneir  God."! 
MardowanqHiU,  having  been  defrauded  of  20  beaver-skins,  by  a  man  named 
ffatts^  who  had  since  gone  to  England,  he  went  to  Grov.  Winthrop  on  the  26 
March,  1631,  to  know  now  he  should  obtain  recompense.  The  governor  gave 
him  a  letter  to  Emanud  Doirmng,  Esq.  of  London,  from  which  circumstance 
it  would  seem  that  the  chief  determined  to  go  there ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
actually  visited  England  and  received  his  due.f  The  histories  of  those  times 
give  a  melancholy  picmre  of  the  distresses  caused  by  the  small-pox  amon^  the 
"  wretched  natives.'*  **  There  are,"  says  Mather^  "somg  old  planters  survivinir 
to  this  day,  who  helped  to  buiy  the  dead  Indians ;  even  whole  families  of 
them  all  dead  at  once.  In  one  of  the  wigwams  they  found  a  poor  infant  suck- 
ing at  the  Inieast  of  the  dead  mother."**  The  same  author  observes  that,  before 
the  disease  beean,  the  Indians  had  begun  to  quarrel  virith  the  English  about 
the  bounds  of  their  lands,  ^but  Grod  ended  the  controversy  by  sending  the 
anaD-poz  among  the  Indians  at  Saugus,  who  were  before  that  time  exceeding- 
ly numerous." 

We  have  mentioned  another  of  the  family  ^^  ^asnepashemety  also  a  sachem. 
This  was  fVcnchaqaaham^  called  by  the  English  Sagavwre  Johv^  of  Winisimet 
His  residence  was  at  what  vna  men  call^  Rumnevmarshy  part  of  which  is 
now  in  Chelsea  and  part  in  Saugus.§  As  early  as  1631,  he  had  cetuse  to  com- 
plain that  some  of  the  English  settlers  had  burnt  two  of  his  vngwaina. 
•*  Which  wigwams,"  says  Governor  DudUy^^  "were not  inhabited,  but  stood  in 
a  place  convenient  for  their  shelter,  when,  upon  occasion,  they  shoukl  travel 
that  way."  The  court,  upon  examination,  found  that  a  servant  of  Sir  R.  Sal' 
UmsUdl  had  been  the  means  of  the  mischief,  whose  master  was  ordered  to 
make  satisfaction,  "which  he  did  by  seven  yards  of  cloth,  and  that  his  servant 
pay  him,  at  the  end  of  his  time,  fifhr  shillings  sterlin^."^  Sagamore  John  died 
at  Winisimet,  in  1633,  of  the  smaU-pox.§§  He  desired  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Englishmen's  God,  in  his  sickness,  and  requested  them  to  take  his 
two  sons  and  instruct  them  in  Christianity,  which  they  did.|||| 

fFtnnepurkUtjlili  who  married  a  daughter  of  Passaconatoay,  makes  conmdera- 
ble  itgiu^  also  in  otv  Indian  annals.  He  was  bom  obout  1616,  and  succeeded 
Montowampate  at  his  death,  in  1633.    The  English  called  him  George  Rumney 

*  llie  articles  which  they  subscribed,  will  be  seen  at  large  when  the  Manuscript  Hist,  of  the 
Pming  Indiana,  by  Daniel  Chokm,  shall  be  published.  They  do  not  read  precisely  ai 
icaderMiby  WhUkrop, 

t  WtnthroB^s  Journal.  X  Hist  Ipswich,  6.  $  Lewis's  Hist  Lynn,  16, 17. 

5  Hist  of  New  England,  195.  IT  History  of  Lynn,  38.  •*  RelaUon,  &c. !», 

ft  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  25,  edition  1696. 

^  France's  ChronolofiT.  J  J  History  of  New  England,  1 95,  S5». 

Wouder-workiog  Frovidenco.  711  Spelt  also  Wirmapt  rket 
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112  MANATAHQUA.—NATTAHATTA WANTS.  (Bock  I 

morfft,  and  at  one  time  he  was  proprietor  of  Deer  Island,  in  Boston  harbor 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  weut  to  Barbadoes.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
was  carried  there  with  the  prisoners  who  were  sold  for  slaves,  at  the  end  of 
PkUw^t  war.  He  died  soon  afler  his  return,  in  1684,  at  the  house  of  Mumm' 
quasof  aged  68  prears.**  Mawmfetsmudne^  daughter  of  Poquanumf  is  also  men- 
tioned as  his  wife,  by  whom  he  haa  several  children.* 

MtmatahquOf  called  also  Blaek-williamy  was  a  sachem,  and  proprietor  o*^  Na- 
'lant,  when  the  adiacent  country  was  settled  by  the  whites.  His  fiither  ,ved 
at  Swampecot,  and  was  also  a  sacamore,  but  probably  was  dead  befor  tlie 
Knglish  settled  in  the  country .f  A  traveUer  in  this  then  |  wiklemees  w  )rld, 
thus  notices  fnUiamy  and  his  possessing  Nahant  ''One  BUtck-unUioMiy  aii 
huHan  Dukt^  out  of  his  ffenerosiQr  gave  this  place  in  general  to  the  plantation 
of  Saugus,  so  that  no  omer  can  appropriate  it  to  himself."  He  was  a  great 
friend  to  the  whites,  but  his  friendship  was  repaid,  as  was  that  of  manv  o&iers 
of  that  and  even  much  later  times.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of'  Waller 
BagnaU^  nicknamed  Chrtat  fVoty  ''a  wicked  fellow,"  who  had  much  wronged 
the  Indian8,§  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Saco  River,  probably  by  some  of 
those  whom  he  had  defrauded.  This  was  in  October,  1^1.  As  some  vessels 
were  upon  the  eastern  coast  in  search  of  pirates,  in  Januaiy,  1633,  they  put  in 
at  Richmond's  Island,  where  they  fell  in  vrith  Black-vrimam.    This  Wtis  the 

Klace  where  BagnaU  had  been  killed  about  two  years  before ;  but  whether  he 
ad  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  does  not  appear,  nor  do  I  find  that  any  one,  even 
his  murderers,  pretended  he  was  any  way  implicated :  but,  out  of  revenge  for 
BagfutWt  death,  these  pirate-hunters  hanged  BUuik'wUam,  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  particularly  mentioned  |  that  BagnaU  was  killed  by  SquiAvysd  and  his 
men,  some  Indians  belon^ng  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

This  Sqtddraysetj  or  SctUmfputet,  for  whose  act  Manaiahqua  suffered,  was 
the  first  sachem  who  deed^  land  in  Falmouth,  Maine.  A  cn^ek  near  the 
mouth  of  Presumpscot  River  perpetuates  his  name  to  this  day.  Mr.  fFUUs 
sopposes  he  was  sachem  of  the  Aucocisco  tribe,  who  inhabited  L  ^t%-^n  the 
Anuroscogffin  and  Sadb  rivers;  and  that  firom  Aucocisco  come^  Cdsco.Y 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  BagnaU  deserved  his  fate,**  if  an)  ceserve 
such ;  but  the  other  was  the  act  of  white  men,  and  we  leave  the  rv  tfer  to 
draw  the  parallel  between  the  two :  perhaps  he  will  inquire,  ffere  the  mv*  iarert 
of  Manatahqua  brought  toiusticef  All  we  can  answer  is.  The  records  art  si- 
unL    Perhaps  it  was  considered  an  offset  to  the  murder  of  BagnaU, 

JSrattahaUawanta,  in  the  year  1642,  sold  to  Smon  WiUardy  in  behalf  of  «Mr. 
Wiidhrop^  Mr.  DwU^  Mr.  JVbt^e^  and  Mr.  J&den^  a  large  tract  of  land  upon 
both  sides  Concord  River.  **  Mr.  ffinthrop,  our  present  governor,  1260  acres, 
Mr.  DudUvy  1500  acres,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  AToweUy  500  acres, 
and  Mr.  MUen,  500  acreis  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  river,  and  in  consideration 
hereof  the  said  Simon  giueth  to  the  said  ^aUahattawanU  six  fadom  of  waom- 
pampege,  one  wastcoat,  and  one  breeches,  and  the  said  AMahattatoanta  doth 
covenant  and  bind  himself,  that  hee  nor  any  other  Indians  shall  set  traps  with- 
in this  ground,  so  as  any  catde  might  recieve  hurt  thereby,  and  what  cattle 
shall  receive  hurt  by  this  meanes,  hee  shall  be  lyable  to  make  it  good."  fin 
**e  deed,  JSTattahattawanU  is  called  sachem  of  that  land.] 

Witnessed  by  The  mark  qf  #  N  atahattawants. 

(hree  whites.  The  mark  qf  #  Winnipin,  an  Indian 

that  »adedfor  Aurkft 

The  name  of  this  chief^  as  appears  from  documents  copied  by  Mr.  ShaUwJm 
was  understood  Tahattawanj  TahaUawants,  Mawan,  Mawanee,  and  Ahaiawf^ 
nee.    He  was  sachem  of  Muricetaquid,  since  Concord,  and  a  supporter  and 

•  Hitt.  Lynn.  t  Htst.  N.  Eng. 

1 1633.    WtUiam  Wood,  author  of  New  Eng.  ProtpecL 

«  WirUfurop's  Journal,  i.  62. 63.  I  Winlhrop,  a>. 

t  Col.  Name  Hist.  Soc.i.&. 

**He  had,  in  about  three  years,  by  extortion,  as  we  infer  from  Wtnthropf  aecoawlalsl 
about  j&lOO  from  among  the  Indians.    See  Journal  ttf  n^n^ 
ft  Suffof(  Records  of  Deeds,  toI.  i.  No.  34.       tt  Hist.  Concord,  Mast,  paattm  cbsp.  i. 
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Chap.  fll.J  WAHGUMACUT.— JACK^TAAW.  113 

propagator  of  Giiristianity  among  his  people,  and  an  honest  and  upright  man. 
The  celebrated  Wdban  married  Us  eldest  daughter.  John  TahaUawan  was  his 
BOD,  who  lived  at  Nashoba,  where  he  was  chief  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians — 
a  deserving  Indian.  He  died  about  1670.  His  widow  was  daughter  of  Jokn^ 
aacamore  of  Patucket,  upon  the  Merrimack,  who  married  Ooruanoar,  anotnei 
niter  of  the  praying  Indians,  of  Marlborough.  Her  only  son  by  TahidtatDon  * 
was  kiDed  by  some  white  ruffians,  who  came  upon  them  while  in  their  wi^ 
warns,  and  his  mother  was  badly  wounded  at  the  same  time.  Of  this  uffiui 
we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  lie  more  ptuticular.  JVaanathqwnM^  ai> 
other  daughter,  married  Mianuheow,  called  John  Tliomas,  who  died  at  Natick« 
aged  110  years. 

We  know  veiy  litde  of  a  sachem  of  the  name  of  JFahgumacul,]  except  that 
he  lived  upon  Connecdcut  River,  and  came  to  Boston  ui  1631,  with  a  request 
to  the  governor  *'to  have  some  English  to  plant  in  his  country;**  and  as  an 
inducement,  said  he  would  **  find  them  com,  and  give  them,  yearly,  80  skins 
of  beaver."  The  governor,  however,  dismissed  him  without  giving  him  an^ 
encouragement ;  doubting,  it  seems,  the  reality  of  his  friendship.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  was  sincere,  as  he  was  at  this  time  in  great  fear  of  the 
Pequots,  and  judged  that  if  some  of  tlie  English  would  reside  with  him,  he 
shotild  be  able  to  maintain  his  country. 

There  accompanied  fyiahgumactU  to  Boston  an  Indian  named  JackstrawA 
ytho  was  his  interpreter,  and  Si^more  John,  We  have  labored  to  find  some 
further  pardculars  of  him,  but  all  that  we  ran  ascertain  with  cemundr,  is,  that 
be  had  tived  some  time  in  England  with  Sir  WaUar  RaUgk,^    How  Sir  HTdter 

*Mr.  GifoHn  writes  this  name  Tohatocner,  that  of  the  father  TahaUmcarre.     MS.  Hist, 
Prmmig  Indians,  105. 
t  Wahginnacutf  accordinr  to  Mr.  Sctvoffe's  reading  of  Wtnthrop.    Oar  text  is  according 


to  PrhKtf  who  also  nsed  Winthroo  m  MS.  It  is  truly  diverting  to  see  how  tho  author  of 
TWes  of  the  Indians  has  displavecl  his  uivention  upon  the  passage  in  Wintkrop's  Journal 
bringing  to  our  knowledge  this  chief.  We  will  give  the  passage  of  Wtnthrop,  that  the  reader 
mav  judge  whether  great  ignorance,  or  misrepresentation  *'  of  set  purpose  **  be  chargeable 
to  him.    **  He  [Gov.  Wmffirop]  discovered  after  [  Wah^innactU  was  gone],  that  the  said 


sagamore  is  a  very  treacherous  man,  and  at  war  with  the  Pekoalh  (a  far  greater  sagamore.'') 
Now,  eveiT  child  that  has  read  about  the  Indians,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  know  that  the 
meaning  or  Pekoath  was  mistaken  by  the  governor,  and  no  more  meant  a  chief  than  the 
Massasoits  meant  what  the  Plimouth  people  nrst  supposed  it  to  mean.  In  the  one  case,  the 
muDB  of  a  tribe  was  mistaken  for  that  of  a  chief,  and  in  the  other  the  chief  for  the  tribe. 
Mistakes  c/f  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  before  our  fatherB  became  acquainted  with  the 
«>oaiitry.  Winthrm  says,  too,  the  Mohawks  was  a  great  sachem.  Now,  who  ever  thought 
there  was  a  chief  or  that  name  ? 

X  Probably  so  named  from  the  Maidstone  minister,  who  flourished  in  Wat  TyUi's  rebellion, 
and  whose  real  name  was  John  Ball,  but  afterwards  nick-named  Jack  Straw.  He  became 
ekaplain  to  Wc^s  army,  they  having  let  him  out  of  prison.  A  text  which  be  made  great  use 
of  m  preacbiog  to  bis  liberators  was  this  >— 

When  Adam  dalfe  and  Eve  spaa. 
Who  was  then  a  genUeman  ? 

Unt  we  apprehend  was  construed,  Down  vnth  the  nobility!    See  Rapin^t  Eng.  L  467.    la 
Ken$tH,  i.  24-7,  John  Wraw  is  called  Jack  Straw.    He  was  beheaded. 
^''Iliei  ^  .     - _     -        .. 

\Vin 

inward  i       ^ 

natural  sweetness  of  the  breath,  stupifieth  the  brain:  and  indeed  is  so  prejudicial  to  the 
genera]  esteem  of  our  country.''  Ibid.  Sll.  Whether  Jack-sti-aw  were  the  servant  who 
acted  a  part  in  the  often-told  anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  smoking  tobacco,  on  its  first 
being  taken  to  Englsod,  we  shall  not  presume  to  assert;  but.  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote,  we 
will  admit  the  lact;  it  is  variously  related,  but  is  said  to  be,  in  substance,  as  follows.  At  one 
time,  it  was  so  verv  unpopular  lo  use  tobacco  in  any  way  in  England,  that  many  who  had  got 
attached  to  it,  used  it  onhr  privately.  Sir  WalUr  was  smokine  m  his  study,  at  a  certain  tim->. 
ani,  bemg  thirsty,  called  to  his  servant  to  bring  him  a  tankardof  beer.  Jack  hastily  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  Sir  Waker,  forgeUing  to  cease  smoking,  was  in  the  act  of  spouting  a 
volume  of  smoke  ftt>m  his  mouth  when  his  servant  entered.  Jackf  seeing  his  master  smoking 
prodigiously  at  tke  mouth,  thought  no  other  but  he  was  all  on  fire  inside,  having  never  seen 
such  a  phenomenon  in  all  England  before  *,  dashed  the  quart  of  liquor  at  once  in  lib  face,  and 
ran  out  screaming];, "  Massa's  a  fire !  Massa's  a  fire ! " 

Having  dismistied  the  servant,  every  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  few  words  concerning 
bis  master.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  may  truly  be  said  to  have  lived  m  an  age  finritfiil  in  great  and 
worthy  characters.    Cap'ain  John  Smith  comes  to  our  notice  through  Us  ageney,  and  tba 

10*  H 
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came  by  him,  does  not  Batisiactorily  appear.  Captains  Jhnidat  and  BaHom 
sailed  to  America  in  his  employ,  and  on  their  return  carried  over  two  natives 
from  Virginin,  whose  names  were  fFanchese  and  Manteo.*  It  is  barely  possible 
that  one  of  these  was  afterwards  Jack-straw. 

A  Nipmuck  Indian,  of  no  small  note  in  his  time,  it  may  in  the  next  place  be 
proper  to  notice 

James  Priiiter,  or  James-the-minterj  was  the  son  of  JSTaoas,  brother  of  T\ika- 
oemttmf  and  ,^naweakm.  When. a  child,  he  was  instructed  at  the  Indian 
charity  school,  at  Cambrid^.  In  1659,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  Smrntd 
Greeny  to  lean?  the  printers  business;^  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  run 
avniy  from  his  lusster  in  1675.  If,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  16  years,  one 
could  not  leave  his  master  without  the  chan|;e  of  absconding,  at  least,  both  the 
master  and  apprentice  should  be  pitied,    m  relation  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Hub" 

renowned  first  English  circumnavi^tor  was  his  contemporarr.  He,  like  the  last  named,  was 
bom  in  the  coanty  of  Devonshire,  in  15dS,  in  the  parish  of  Budley.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
so  well  known  in  our  annals,  was  his  half-brother,  his  father  having  married  Sir  Humphrey'$ 
mother,  a  widow*,  by  whom  he  had  Walter^  a  fourth  son.f  The  ^at  successes  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  celebrated  admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  English 
nation  in  maritime  afiairs,  and  consequent  thereupon  was  the  settlement  of  North  America ; 
as  great  an  era,  to  say  the  least,  as  was  ever  recorded  in  history.  No  one  shone  more 
conspicuous  in  those  undertaking  than  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  After  persevering  a  long  time, 
he  established  a  colony  in  Vii)^nia,  in  1607.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valor  and  addr^,  ana 
a  favorite  with  the  great  Queen  EUzabeth^  the  promoter  of  his  imdenakings,  one  of  indiose 
''maids  of  honor''  he  married,  hi  this  affair  some  charge  him  with  having  first  dishonored 
that  lady,  and  was  for  a  time  under  the  queen's  displeasure  in  consequencerbut  marrying  her 
restored  him  to  favor.  The  city  of  Ralegh  in  Virspnia  was  so  named  by  his  direction.  He 
was  conspicuous  with  Drake  and  Hmoard  in  the  d^truction  of  the  Spanis.  vmada  in  1688. 
On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was  unprisoned  almost  13  years  in  the  tower  of  London,  upc*n 
the  charge  of  treason,  h  was  during  his  imprisonment  that  he  wrote  his  g[reat  and  learned 
work,  the  History  of  the  World,  The  alleged  crime  of  treason  has  long  since  been  viewed 
by  all  the  world  as  without  foundation,  and  tne  punishment  of  Ralegh  reikcts  all  its  blackness 
upon  the  character  of  James  L  The  ground  of  the  charge  was,  that  Ralegh  and  others  were 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  fnngf  and  were  designing  to  place  on  the  throne  ArokeUa  8tewart.X 
He  was  never  piuxioned,  although  the  kin^  set  him  at  liberty,  and  permitted  hira  to  go  on  an 
expedition  to  South  America  in  search  ofa  go\d  mine  of  which  be  bad  rained  some  intima- 
tions in  aprevious  visit  to  those  countries.  His  attempt  to  find  gold  failed,  but  be  took  the 
town  of  Si.  Thomas,  and  established  in  it  a  rarrison.  This  was  a  depredation,  as  Spain 
and  England  were  then  at  peace,  but  Ralegn  had  the  kind's  commission.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  complained  loudly  acainst  the  transaction,  and  the  miserable  James,  to  extricate 
himself,  and  appease  the  Spanish  kbg,  ordered  Ralegh  to  be  seised  on  his  return,  who,  upon 
the  old  charge  of  treason,  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  which  was  executed  upoo  him  29th 
Oct  1618.$  **  I  shall  only  hint,"  says  Dr.  Potu}hele,l ''  that  the  execution  of  this  rreat  man, 
whom  /amM  was  advised  to  sacrifice  to  the  advancement  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  Eath  left  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  v* '  liory  of  that  misguided  monarch."  It  appears  from  another  account  f 
that  Sir  Walter,  on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko,  was  taken  "  desperately  sick,"  and 
sent  forward  a  company  under  one  of  his  ciptains  in  search  of  the  gold  mine.    That  they 


were  met  by  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  them,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  their  assanll- 
ing  St  Thomas,  and  being  obliged  to  descencl  the  river  without  efiecting  the  object  they 
were  upon. 

The  following  circumstance  respecting  the  celebrated  History  of  the  World,  not  being 
generally  known,  cannot  but  be  acceptaole  to  the  reader.  The  first  volume  (which  is  what 
we  have  of  \i\  was  published  before  he  was  imprisoned  the  last  time.  Just  betore  his  execu- 
tion, he  sent  for  the  publisher  of  it  When  he  came^  Sir  Walter  took  him  by  the  hand,  and, 
"  afler  some  discourse,  askt  him  how  that  work  of^  his  sold.  Mr.  Burre  [the  name  of  the 
publisher]  returned  this  answer,  that  it  had  sold  so  slowly  that  it  had  undone  him.  At  which 
Words  of  nis,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  stepping  to  his  desk,  reaches  his  other  part  of  his  history  to 
fifr.  Bwrrt,  which  he  had  brought  down  to  the  times  he  lived  in;  clapping  his  band  on  his 
breast^  be  took  the  other  unprinted  part  of  his  works  into  his  hand,  with  a  sigh,  Myugy  *  Ah, 
my  firiend,  hath  the  first  part  undone  thee,  the  second  volume  snail  undo  no  oiore}  thb 
ongratefiil  world  is  unworthy  of  it'  When,  immediately  going  to  the  fire-iide,  threw  il  in 
and  set  his  foot  on  it  till  it  was  consumed."** 

*See  CayUtfs  Life  Sir  W,  Rale^.  i.  70.  ed.  Lend.  1816,  S  vols.  8vo. 

t  Some  author  of  Indian  tales  nught  delig^ht  himself  for  a  long  time  m  ringing  ehaagM  m 
Has  Indian  preacher's  name,  without  inventmg  any  new  ones ;  for  it  is  not^  as  i  remember 
•pell  twiee  mike  in  our  authorities.  t  Thomas,  Hist  Pnnting 


•M  Of  Otho  OObert,  of  Coropton,  Esq."    Polwhde's  HUL  Dawn^  II.  9I«. 

-VUL  Hist.  Vlifinla,7.    Boo    *  ..«...-.  

Upm*s  Eng.  fl.  161. 
Ust  Devonshire.  1. 950. 
WiasCaiil«7,  Woffthtos,  987. 


t  AM,  Hist.  Ylifinla,7.    Second  son,  says  Mr.  P^heheU,  Devon,  tt.  Sl». 
^  J^pm>«  Eng.  fl.  161.  4  Tindal's  notes  In  Rapia,  U.  19S. 

Hkt  DevonsUre^  1. 950.  f  Winstanley,  Wottbke,  956. 
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hwd BKjm,^  ^He  had  attained  some  skill  in  printim^,  and  might  liave  attuned 
m'le^  had  he  not,  like  a  false  villain,  ran  away  nom  his  mastur  before  his 
t^me  WBB  out."  And  the  same  author  observes  that  the  name  prinier  ^as 
tuperadded  to  distinguish  him  from  others  named  Jcanes. 

J>T.LMaiher\  has  this  record  of  Jtanu-minier.  *«  July  8,  [167&]  Wheieas 
the  council  at  Boston  had  lately  emitted  a  declaradon,  signifying,  that  such 
Indians  as  did,  within  14  days,  come  in  to  the  English,  miffht  hope  fi)r  mercy, 
diveiB  of  them  did  this  day  return  from  amone  the  Nipmucks.  Amonc 
others,  Jdmta,  en  Indian,  i/^o  could  not  only  read  and  write,  but  had  learned 
the  ait  of  printings  notwithstanding  his  apostasy,  did  venture  himself  upon  the 
mercy  and  truth  of  the  English  declaration,  which  he  had  seen  and  read, 
promising  for  the  future  to  venture  his  life  against  the  common  enemy.  He 
and  the  other  now  'ome  in,  affirm  that  veiy  manv  of  the  Indians  arp  dead 
since  this  war  began  and  toat  more  have  died  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  respect 
of  diseasfis,  fluxes  and  fevers,  which  have  been  amongst  them,  than  have  been 
killed  with  the  sword.'* 

fifr.  TTumuti  says,}  it  was  owing  to  the  amorpabruB  of  James-printer  that  he 
left  bis  master  and  joined  in  PWip^s  war.  But  how  much  amor  patrut  he 
must  have  had  to  have  kept  him  an  apprentice  16  years  is  not  mentioned. 

It  was  in  1685  that  the  second  emtion  of  the  fiunous  Indian  Bible  was 
completed.  From  the  following  testimony  of  Mr.  Eliot  will  be  seen  how 
much  the  success  of  that  undertaking  was  considered  to  depend  on  James- 
the-prinier.  In  1683,  in  writing  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  at  London,  Mr.  Eliot 
says,  '^I  desire  to  see  it  done  Mfere  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years,  that  I 
cannot  expect  to  live  long;  besides,  we  have  but  one  man^  viz.  the  Indian 
Printer^  that  is  able  to  compose  the  sheets,  and  correct  the  press  with  under- 
standinff."  In  another,  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  a  year  after,  he  says, 
*^  Our  dow  progress  needeth  an  apology.  We  have  been  much  hindered  by 
the  ocknees  the  last  year.  Our  workmen  have  been  all  rack,  and  we  have  but 
few  hands,  fat  printing,)  one  Englishman,  and  a  boy,  and  one  Indian,"  d&cT 

This  Indian  was  undoubtedly  James-the-printer.  And  Mr.  Thomas  add% 
"Seme  of  Jam/ufs  descendants  were  not  long  since  living  in  Grafton ;  they 
bore  the  surname  of  PrxnUr^^ 

There  was  an  Indian  named  /o&  AVfuton,  who  was  also  concerned  in  the 
pnA  editicm  of  the  Indian  Bible.  He  was  a  valiant  soldier,  and  went  with  the 
English  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  first  expedition  to  Mount  Hope,  where  he 
was  slain  in  battle.  *^He  was  a  veiy  good  ling[uist  in  the  Endish  tongue,  and 
was  Mr.  ElUifs  assistant  and  interpreter  in  his  translation  of  the  Bmle  and 
other  books  in  the  Indian  language.''! 

In  a  letter  of  the  oommissioneis  of  the  U.  C.  of  New  Ekigland,  to  the 
corporation  in  England,  we  find  this  postscript — ^Two  of  the  Indian  youths 
fi)rmerly  brought  up  to  read  and  write,  are  put  apprentice;  the  one  to  a 
carpenter,  the  other  to  Mr.  Green  the  printer,  who  take  their  trades  and 
ioDow  their  business  very  welL"  JameaAhtrprinier  was  probably  one  of  these. 
^emdan,  we  mesume,  was  only  an  interpreter.  The  above-mentioned  letter 
was  dated  10th  Sept  1660. 

In  1696,  Jamiea  was  teacher  to  five  Indian  fiunilies  at  HassinammiscaT 
In  170O,  he  seems  to  have  fpl  through  with  his  apprenticeship,  and  to  have 
had  some  interest  in  carrym^  on  the  printing  business.  For,  in  the  title 
pages  oi  the  Indian  and  English  Psalter,  print^  in  that  vear,  is  this  imprint 
«'m>STON,  N.  £.  UpvriiMjomunne  au  B.  Green,  &  J.  PRINTER,  mUchi 
guhHankunwe  Chapanutke  td  New  England^  &c  1709." 

We  shall  now  pass  to  notice  a  Massachusetts  sachem,  who,  like  too  many 
others,  does  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage ;  nevertheless,  we  doubt  not  but 
as  mudi  so  as  he  deserves,  as  by  the  sequel  will  be  seen.    We  mean 

Kukhmakmt  known  also  by  severed  other  names,  or  variations  of  the  same 
aame;  as^  KvUkamaqidnf  Cutshamoquen,  (hdchamokin,  and  many  more,  as^  in 

•Narrative,  96.  tBrief  Hisu  89.  t  Hist  Prmting,  1 290. 

4  Hilt  Pimtin*,  L  »t,  29S.  |  Gookin,  Hut.  PrayingJndiam, 

1  InibnnalioB  Irom  Mr.  JS.  TSieMerman,  Jr. — Hawinammifco,  Hassanamesit,  Jlc  ngaSttii 
a  pime  ^  timut*    Thomas,  tU  supra. 
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different  parts  of  our  woric,  extracts  wLI  necoaBiuily  show.  He  was  one  of 
those  sachems  who,  in  1643—4,  signed  a  submiBsion  to  the  English,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

In  1G36,  KtUshwnakin  sold  to  the  people  of  Dorchester,  Uncataquisset, 
being  the  part  of  that  town  since  called  Milton.  This,  it  appears,  was  at  some 
peri^  his  residence.  Though  he  was  a  sachem  under  ffoosmnequiny  yet,  like 
CaunbiknUj  he  was  opposed  to  the  settlement  of  the  English  in  his  countiy. 
He  soon,  however,  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  became  a  Christian.  When 
Mr.  Eliot  desired  to  know  why  he  was  opposed  to  his  people's  becoming 
Christiana,  he  said,  then  tliey  would  pay  him  no  tribute. 

When  the  English  of  Massachusetts  sent  to  Canordcus,  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  murder  of  John  Oldham^  KtUshamakin  accompanied  them  as 
interpreter,  fighter,  or  whatever  was  required  of  him. 

As  no  satii^iction  could  be  had  of  the  Pequots,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Old' 
loot,  it  was  resolved,  in  1636,  to  send  an  army  into  their  country  ''to  fight  with 
theni,''  if  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English,  as  a  recompense,  were  not  to  be 
obtained  without  The  armament  consisted  of  about  90  men*  These  first 
went  to  Block  Island,  where  they  saw  a  few  Indians  before  they  landed,  who, 
after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  which  wounded  two  of  the  English,  fled.  The 
Indians  had  here  ''two  plantations,  three  miles  in  sunder,  and  about  60 
wigwams,  some  very  large  and  fair,  and  above  200  acres  of  com."  Thij  the 
Eni^ish  destroyed,  "staved  seven  canoes,"  and  after  two  days  spent  in  this 
busmess,  and  hunting  for  Indians  without  success,  sailed  to  the  mtun  land, 
where  KtUshamakin  performed  his  part  in  hastening  on  the  Pequot  calamity. 
Having  waylaid  one  of  tliot  nation,  he  shot  and  scalped  him.  The  scalp  he 
sent  to  Canonicus,  who  sent  it  about  among  all  his  sachem  fHends;  thus 
expressing  his  approbation  of  the  murder,  and  willingness  to  enffa^e  his 
fiiends  to  fight  for  the  En^ish.  As  a  fiirther  proof  of  his  approval  of  the  act 
he  not  only  thanked  the  En^ish,  but  gave  KtUshamakin  four  fadiom  of^ 
wampum. 

Cant  Lion  Gardener  gives  us  some  particulars  of  this  afiiih',  which  are  very 
valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  this  part  of  our  eariy  transactions  vnth  the 
Peqaots.  The  arnak  we  have  just  mentioned  happened  immediately  afler 
Endicott^  TVroer,  and  UnderhiU  arrived  at  Saybrook,  from  Block  Island.  Capt 
(jhrdener  then  commanded  the  fort,  who  spoke  to  them  as  follows  of  their 
undertaking:  "You  come  hither  to  raise  these  wasps  about  mv  ears,  and  then 
you  will  take  wing  and  flee  away."  It  so  came  to  pass ;  and  although  he  was 
much  opposed  to  theur  going,  yet  they  went,  agreeablv  to  their  instnictionB. 
Gardener  instructed  them  how  to  proceed,  to  avoid  bemg  surprised ;  but  the 
Indians  played  them  a  Yankee  trick,  as  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 

On  coming  to  the  Pequot  town,  they  inauu«d  for  the  sachem,*  wishing  to 
parley  with  hun:  his  people  said  "he  was  mm  home,  but  within  three  hours 
ne  would  come ;  and  so  fh>m  three  to  six,  and  thence  to  nine,  there  came 
none."  But  the  Indians  came  fearlessly,  in  great  numbers,  and  i^ke  to  them, 
through  the  interpreter,  KtUshamakint  for  some  time.  This  delay  was  a  stnita- 
gem  which  succeeded  well^  for  they  rightly  guessed  that  the  English  had 
come  to  injure  them  in  their  persons,  or  property,  or  both.  Therefore,  while 
some  were  entertaining  the  English  with  words,  others  carried  off  their  efiects 
and  hid  them.  When  they  had  done  this,  a  signal  was  given,  and  ail  thf 
Indians  ran  away.  The  English  then  fell  to  burning  and  destroying  ever} 
thing  they  could  meet  with.  Gardener  had  sent  some  of  his  men  widi  the 
others,  ^o  were  unaccountablv  left  on  shore  when  the  others  reembarkefl, 
snd  were  pursued,  and  two  of  them  wounded  by  the  Indiana 

"The  &iy-men  killed  not  a  man,  save  that  one,  Kuhomiqusm^  an  Indian 
sachem  of  tHe  Bay,  killed  a  Pequit;  and  thus  began  the  war  between  the 
Indians  and  us,  in  mese  parts."  f  The  Pequots  henceforth  used  every  means 
to  kill  the  English,  and  many  were  taken  by  then^  and  some  tortured  in  their 
manner,    "Thus  ftur,"  adds  Gardener^ " I  had  written  in  a  book,  that  all  men 

*  Sasiocui.  says  WvUtirop  (i.  19i.) ;  but  beiitf  told  be  was  gone  to  Loog  Iifaaid  tha  geao 
ral  demandea  to  see  **  the  otoer  sacbem,  6dc."  much  was  donMlois  M9mamil0, 
f  S  ColL  Hist.  8oe.  iii.  141,  6te. 
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and  pofilajrity  might  know  how  and  why  so  ma&^  honest  men  had  their  blood 
Bfaed,  yea,  and  some  fhi^ed  alive,  others  cut  in  pieces,  and  some  roasted  alive, 
only  because  KUhamoktrit  a  Bay  Indian,  kiUed  one  Pequot" 

To  sav  the  least  of  our  author,  he  had  the  best  possible  means  to  be  corrtcUy 
in/ormea  of  these  matters,  and  we  know  not  that  he  had  any  motivo  to  mis- 
represent them. 

Governor  Winihrop  mentions,  under  dato  1646^  that  Mr.  ELiol  lectured 
constantly  ^'one  week  at  the  wigwam  of  one  Wdbony  a  new  sachem  near 
Watertovm  mill,  and  the  other  the  next  week  in  the  wigwam  of  CuiBhaanekin^ 
near  Dorchestrr  milL"  We  shall  have  occasion  in  another  chapter  to  speak 
of  KuishamaJdn, 

In  1648,  Chdchamddn^  as  he  was  then  called,  and  Jqjtwny  appear  as  wimesses 
to  a  deed  made  by  another  Indian  called  Calo^  alias  GooAiuau  Lane  and 
Or^n  were  the  srantees  ''in  behall*  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Sudbuiy." 
The  tract  of  land  sold  adjoined  Sudbury,  and  was  five  miles  square;  for 
which  Ckdo  received  five  pounds.    Jqjeumf  was  brother  to  Caio.^ 


CHAPTER  I\. 

Cf  tJu  great  nation  of  the  Jfarragansets-^Geography  of  their  country — CAifomcufl 
— MiARTUHKOMOH — Hts  reUUums — ^ids  the  Engluh  in  destroying  the  PequoU — 
Sells  Rhode  Island — His  difficulties  with  the  English — klsits  Boston — His  mag' 
nnnimity  and  independence — Charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  whites — ^bly 
r^tels  it — Waiandanck  beeoines  Jus  secret  enemy— His  speech  to  fVaiandance  and 
kts  people — His  war  with  Uneas — His  capture  and  death — Circumstances  of  his 
execution — Participation  of  the  whites  therein — Impartial  view  of  that  affair — 
Traditions — Nihioret — ^Mkzam,  alias  Mbxaro — Affair  of  Cuttnmdn  and  Uncos 
— Char  Oder  of  Ascassassotick — Jiinigret  visits  the  Dutch — Accused  by  the  English 
of  plotting  with  them — Ably  defends  himself— Jiotices  of  various  other  indimts — 
War  betuSen  Ninigret  and  Ascassassotick — Present  condition  of  his  descendants — 
Further  account  of  Pessacus — Killed  by  the  Mohawks. 

The  bounds  of  Narraganset  were,  as  described  in  the  times  of  the  sachems,  f 
'Pautuckit  River,  Quenebage[Cluinebauge]andNipmuck,''northerly;«*  westerly 
by  a  brook  called  Wequapaug,  not  farj  from  Paquatuck  River;  southerlv  by 
the  sea,  or  main  ocean ;  and  easterly  bv  the  Nanhiganset  Bay,  wherein  lieth 
many  islands,  by  deeds  bought  of  the  Nanhiganset  sachems."  Coweesett  and 
Niantick,  though  sometimes  applied  to  this  country,  were  names  only  of  places 
within  it  According  to  Mr.  Gookin,  "  the  territorv  of  their  sachem  extended 
about  30  or  40  miles  from  Sekunk  River  and  Narragansitt  Bay,  including 
Rhode  Island  and  other  islands  in  that  bay."  Pawcatuck  River  separated 
them  fit>m  the  Pequots.  This  nation,  under  Canonieua,  had,  in  1642,  arrived 
at  die  zenith  of  its  greamess,  and  was  supposed  to  have  contained  a  population 
of  thirty  thovsand.  This  estimate  was  by  Richard  Sndlhj  jr.,  who,  with  his 
fiither,  lived  in  their  countiy. 

Iq  1766,  or  about  that  ^ear,  Mr.  Samuel  Drake  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
Narmganset  Indians.  This  catalogue  contained  the  names  of  about  315  per- 
sons. Mr.  Drake  spent  14  years  ^mong  them,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  & 
schoolmaster.  He  wrote  an  account  of  them,  but  whether  it  was  ever  pub- 
lished I  cannot  learn.  § 

A  census  of  those  calling  themselves  a  renmant  of  the  Narragansets,  taken 
Feb.  1832,  was  315;  only  seven  of  whom  were  unmixed.  The  Indians 
themselves  make  their  number  364.  | 

Of  the  eariv  times  of  this  nation,  some  of  the  first  English  inhabitants 
learned  fh>m  the  old  Indians,  that  the^  had,  previous  to  theur  arrival,  a  sachem 
named  Tashtaastukf  and  their  enconuums  upon  his  wisdom  and  valor  wture 

^  *  Suffolk  Reg.  Deeds.    There  is  no  Bame  siraed  to  the  deed,  bat  in  the  place  thereof,  if  1^  ' 
fieture  of  some  four-l^md  animal  drawn  on  bit  I  ack. 
t See  3  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  SIO  t  Pour  or  five  miles,  says  Gcetin, 

i  See  Beatty's  Journal,  106  ||  MS.  letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ely. 
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much  the  same  as  the  Delawares  reported  of  their  great  chief  Tamam ,  tluu 
■iDce,  there  had  not  been  his  equal,  &c  Tasktassu/oc  had  but  two  children,  a 
sou  and  daughter;  these  he  joined  in  marriage,  becaase  he  could  find  none 
worthy  of  them  out  of  his  family.  The  product  of  this  marriage  was  four 
sons,  of  whom  Canotdcxu  was  the  oldest* 

Canonicus,!  the  great  sachem  of  the  Nanagansets,  was  contemporary  with 
Mianiwmomokj  who  ww  his  nephew.  We  know  not  the  tune  of  his  birth,  but 
a  son  of  his  was  at  Bostoo  in  loSl,  the  next  year  after  it  was  settled.  But  tlie 
time  of  his  death  is  miotttely  recorded  by  Governor  /FinMrop,  in  his  **  Journal," 
thus:  <<June4,  1647.  CmmmieuM,  the  great  sachem  of  Narra^nnset,  died,  a 
very  old  man."  He  m  generaDy  supposed  to  have  been  about  §5  years  of  age 
when  he  died. 

The  WampanoaAS  were  in  sreat  fear  of  the  Narragansets  about  the  time  the 
English  came  to  Pfimouth,  and  at  one  time  war  actumly  existed,  and  MassasoU 
fled  before  Canotdcui^  and  applied  to  die  English  for  protection. 

Edward  IFmslouf  relates,  m  his  Good  News  from  New  England,  that,  in 
Feb.  1632,  Cammieua  sent  into  Pllmouth,  bv  one  of  his  men,  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  bound  with  a  ratdesnake's  skin,  and  there  left  them,  and  retired.  The 
Narragansets,  who  were  reported  at  this  time  ^  many  thousand  strong,**  hearing 
of  the  weakness  of  the  English,  *^becaD,  (says  the  above-named  author,)  to 
breath  forth  many  threats  against  us/*  fdthough  they  had  the  last  summer 
<< desired  and  obtained  peace  with  us." — ^Insomuch  as  the  common  talk  of 
our  neighbor  Indians  on  all  sides  was  of  the  reparation  they  made  to  come 
against  us."  They  were  now  imboldened  mm  the  circumstance  that  the 
English  had  just  added  to  their  niunbers,  but  not  to  their  arms  nor  provisions. 
The  ship  Fortune  had,  not  long  before,  landed  35  persons  at  Plimouth,  and 
die  Narragansets  seem  to  have  been  well  informed  of  aU  the  circumstances. 
This,  (says  Mr.  Winalaw,)  ^occasioned  them  to  slight  and  brave  us  with  so 
many  threats  as  they  did.  At  length  came  one  of  them  to  us,  who  was  sent 
by  ConauctUj  theur  chief  sachem  or  king,  accompanied  with  one  Tokamahaaum^ 
a  friendly  Indian.  This  messenger  inquured  for  Tiaquanhunf  our  interpreter, 
who  not  being  at  home,  seemed  rather  to  be  ^iad  than  sony;  and  leavuig  for 
him  a  bundle  of  new  arrows,  lapped  in  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  desued  to  depart 
with  all  expedition." 

When  Squanio  was  made  MNiainted  with  the  circumstance,  he  told  the 
*   "    g6  nr  wa       '^ 


Enelish  that  it  was  a  challenge  Ar  war.  Governor  Bratfford  took  the  ratde- 
snake's  skin,  and  filled  it  with  powder  and  shot,  and  returned  it  to  Cammicus ; 
at  the  same  time  instructing  the  messenger  to  bid  him  defiance,  and  invite  him 
to  a  trial  of  strength.  The  messenger,  and  his  msulting  carriage,  had  the 
desired  effect  upon  CanordcttSf  for  he  woidd  not  receive  the  s^n,  and  it  was 
cast  out  of  eyetv  commimity  of  the  Indians^  until  it  at  last  was  returned  to 
Plimouth,  and  all  its  contents.  This  vras  a  demonstradon  that  he  was  awed 
uito  silence  and  respect  of  the  English,  by  the  decided  stand  and  hostile 
attitude  they  assumed. 

In  1621,  soon  after  the  war  with  CaunbikaU  was  over,  among  those  who 
sought  the  friendship  of  the  English,  was  Canomcui  himiit^^f^  notwithstandinir 
he  was  now  courting  war  again  so  soon.  He  had  doubdess  nearly  got  rid  of 
the  fear  that  the  news  of  ^ndish^a  conduct  first  inspired,  and  had  taken  up 
again  his  old  resolution  of  fighting  die  strangera  at  Phmouth. 

He  is  mentioned  with  great  respect  by  Kev.  Soger  ffWami^t  ni  the  year 
1654.  After  observing  tlmt  numy  nundreda  of  the  Enjriiflh  were  witnesses  to 
the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Narragansets,  he  says,  *$  Their  ]at»  fiunoiis  long- 
lived  Catinonicua  so  lived  and  died,  and  in  the  same  most  honorable  manner 
and  solenmity,  (in  their  way,)  as  you  laid  to  sleep  your  prudent  peace-maker, 
Mr.  ffmUirop^  did  they  honor  this  their  prudent  and  peaceable  prinoei  yea, 

*  Hutdiinson,  i.  468,  who  met  with  this  acoount  in  MS. ;  but  we  do  not  give  implicit  credi 
lo  it,  as,  at  best,  it  is  tradition. 


I II,  as,  at  Dest,  it  is  uudiuon. 

t This  spellmg  does  not  eonvey  the  tnie  pranuneiation  of  the  name)  other  nttBoa  wil  be 

>uced  in  the  eoune  of  his  biographer.    Ito  sound  approaebed  so  near  ti«  Lattn  word  ecmrndt 

IS.  that  h  baeamA  eonliinndad  with  it.     Chtauumma  waa  jMriv  wvt^igQ, 
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tmSf  that  it  became  eonfoonded  wiUi  it.    Qunmmm  was  early  written, 
t  Hanuscripl  letter  to  the  governor  of  MassachMiety, 
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ihrousfa  an  their  towns  and  countries  how  fiiquently  do  inanT«  and  oft  timea^ 
oar  ^iffliahnien  travel  alone  with  safetyand  k»  in^  kindness  ?^ 

The  following  statement  of  Roger  irUHams  is  in  a  deposition,  dated  Narra- 
tanset,  18  June,  1682,  and,  although  Taiying  a  little  from  the  above,  contains 
nets  very  pertinent  to  our  purpose.  He  says,  **  I  testify  that  it  was  the  ffeneral 
and  constant  declaration,  that  Canonicus  his  father  had  three  sons,  whereof 
Canofmeus  was  the  heir,  and  his  youngest  brother's  son  Mtcmimomy  f  because 
of  his  youth^  was  his  marshal  and  executioner,  and  did  nothing  without  his 
ancle  banomctu^  consent.  And  therefore  I  declare  to  posterity,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  favor  that  God  gave  me  with  CanomcuSf  none  of  Uiese  parts,  no, 
not  Rhode  Island,  had  been  purchased  or  obtained ;  fbr  I  never  got  any  thing 
ot  Canonicus  but  by  cifL'* 

When  Mr.  John  utdham  was  killed  near  Block  Island,  and  an  investigation 
set  on  foot  by  the  Enslish  to  ascertain  the  murderers,  they  were  fully  satisfied 
that  Ccmonicus  and  Jmanturmomoh  had  no  hand  in  the  afrair,  but  that  ^  the  six 
otho'  Narraganset  sachems  had.**  No  wonder  he  took  great  offence  at  the 
conduct  of  the  English  concerning  the  death  of  Mianhmnomofu  The  Warwick 
settlers  considered  it  a  great  piece  of  hijustice,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gorton  wrote  a 
letter  fbr  Canomeus  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  noticing  them  that 
he  had  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Mohegana  Upon  this  the  English 
despatched  messengers  to  Narraganset  to  inquire  of  Cmumicus  whether  he 
authorized  the  letter.  He  treated  them  with  great  coldness,  and  would  net 
admit  them  into  his  wigwam  for  the  roace  of  two  hours  after  their  arrival, 
althouffh  it  was  exceedingly  rainy.  When  they  were  admitted,  he  fit)wnea 
upon  Uiem,  and  gave  them  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  referred  them 
to  Pt89acu8»  Tms  was  a  very  cold  reception,  compared  with  that  which  the 
messengers  received  when  sent  to  him  for  information  respecting  the  death 
of  Mr.  (Xdhanu  "They  returned  with  acceptance  and  good  success  of  their 
business;  observing  in  the  sachem  much  state,  great  command  of  his  men, 
and  marvellous  wisdom  m  his  answers;  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  whole 
treaty,  clearing  himself  and  his  neighbors  of  the  murder,  and  offering  revenge 
of  it,  ^et  upon  very  safe  and  wary  conditions." 

The  sachem  is  said  to  have  governed  in  ^reat  harmony  with  his  nephew. 
*The  chiefeet  government  m  the  country  is  divided  between  a  younger  sachem, 
Miamtvamtmu^  and  an  elder  sachem,  Cavnaimacus^  of  about  fourscore  years  old,* 
this  young  man's  uncle ;  and  theur  agreement  in  the  government  is  remarkable. 
The  old  sachem  wiU  not  be  ofiended  at  what  the  young  sachem  doth ;  and  the 
young  sachem  will  not  do  what  he  conceives  will  displease  his  uncle.''t  With 
dns  passage  before  hnn,  Mr.  Dvafu  versifies  as  follows,  in  his  poem  called 
WhaiO^ger^^ 

"  Two  mighty  chiefs,  one  cautious,  wise,  and  old, 
Ooe  young,  and  strong,  and  terrible  in  fight, 
AH  Narraganset  and  Coweset  hold ; 
One  lo<i^  they  build— one  counsel  fire  they  light.'' 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  at  Boston,  vQ 
S^it,  1643,**  it  was  agreed  that  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  the  other  colonies^ 
"give  Conoonaeui  and  the  Nanohiggunsets  to  understand,  that  from  time  to 
time"  they  have  taken  notice  of  their  violation  of  the  covenant  between  them, 
notwithstanding  the  great  manifestations  of  their  love  to  them  by  the  English ; 
that  they  had  concurred  with  J^Bantunnomoh  m  his  late  mischievous  plots,  by 
which  he  had  intended  "to  root  out  the  body  of  the  English "  from  the  cpim- 
tiy,  by  gifts  and  allurements  to  other  Indians ;  and  that  he  had  invaded  Uncas^ 
contrary  to  the  "tripartie  covenant"  between  himself  Uncas^  and  Connecticut. 
Thererore,  knowing  "how  peaceable  Conanacus  and  MaacuSy  the  late  ftither  of 
Jk^ofiteiiosio,  ffovemed  that  great  people,"  thev  ascribed  the  kite  "tumults  and 
outbreakingB"to  the  malicious,  rash  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Mantunnomoh^ 
more  than  to  "any  afi^ted  way  of  their  own." 

Netwithstandino^  Mianhmnomoh  bemg  now  put  to  death,  tJ;e  English  and 
dieir  oonftdemte  Ladian  sachems,  namely, "  VnatSf  sagamore  of  the  Mohegin% 


•nbwmwO^mtbtmAMS  f  Col.  R.L  Hist.  See.  v«a.L 
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ac  J  his  people,  Wooiomeqmne  and  bis  people,  Sacanoeoe  and  his  people,  Pwrn- 
ham  and  his  people,  were  disposed,  they  said,  still  to  have  pekc^e  with  the 
NarragansetB ;  but  should  expect  a  more  faithfUl  observance  of  their  agree- 
ment than  the^  had  shown  hitherto.'*  This  determination  was  to  be  imiiie* 
diately  laid  before  them,  and  a  prompt  answer  demanded. 

In  a  grave  assembly,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  Canonicus  thus  addressed 
Roger  friUiams:  "I  have  never  suffered  any  wrong  to  be  offered  to  tlie 
English  since  they  landed,  nor  never  will;"  and  often  repeated  the  word 
fVmmavaMwayean.  '^If  the  EngUshman  speak  tniQ,  if  he  mean  truly,  then 
shall  I  go  to  my  grave  in  peace,  and  hope  that  the  English  and  my  posterity 
■hall  tive  in  love  and  peace  togetlier." 

When  Mr.  WiUiam$  said  he  hoped  he  had  no  cause  to  question  the  English- 
men's t^unrunimt^tumdfc,  that  is,  faithfulness,  having  long  been  acquainted  with 
k,  Canonicus  took  a  stick,  and,  breaking  it  into  ten  pieces,  related  ten  instances 
wherein  they  had  proved  &lse ;  laying  down  a  piece  at  each  instance.  Mr. 
WUiiama  satisfied  him  that  he  was  mii^dcen  in  some  of  them,  and  as  to  others 
he  aJB^reed  to  intercede  with  the  governor,  who,  he  doubted  not,  wouki  make 
satismction  for  them. 

In  1635,  Rev.  Bager  WUliama  found  Canonicus  and  J^Kaniunnortok  carrying 
on  a  bloody  war  against  the  Wampanoacs.  By  his  intercession  an  end  was 
put  to  it,  and  he  grew  much  in  favor  with  Sil  the  sachems ;  especially  Canonicus 
whose  **  heart  (he  says)  was  stirred  up  to  love  me  as  his  *i'n  to  his  last  casp.** 
He  sold  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  to  HlUiam  Coddington^  Roger  IfUtirnns^ 
and  others.  A  son  of  Canonicus^  named  Mriksakj  is  named  by  ffUliams  as 
inheriting  his  Other's  spirit  This  son  is  also  called  Meikoy  who,  after  his 
father's  death,  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  his  eldest  son.  Many  particulars  of  him  will  be  found  m  our  progress 
onward. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pequot  war,  much  Pidns  was  taken  to  secure  the  fiiend- 
ship  of  Canonicus  more  firmly.  Mr.  frUliams  wrote  to  Governor  Hlnthrop 
concerning  bun  as  follows:  ^'Sur,  if  any  thin^  be  sent  to  the  princes,  I  find 
Canounicus  would  gladly  accept  of  a  box  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
indeed  he  told  mene  would  thank  Mr.  Governor  for  a  box  full."  In  another 
letter  which  Mr.  ffiUiams  sent  to  the  same  by  J\iRaniunno7noh  himself,  he  says^ 
*^  1  am  bold  to  request  a  word  of  advice  of  you  concerning  a  proposition  made 
by  Caiunouniciu  and  Mianiunnomu  to  me  some  half  year  since.  Cavnounicus 
gave  an  island  in  this  bay  to  Mr.  Oldham,  by  name  Ckibachvwese;  upon 
condition,  as  it  should  seem,  that  he  would  dwell  there  near  unto  them."  The 
death  of  Mr.  Oldham^  it  appears,  prevented  his  accepting  it,  and  they  offered 
it  to  Mr.  IViUiams  upon  the  same  conditions;  but  he  first  desired  to  know 
whether,  in  so  doing,  it  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  Massachusetts,  and 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  accepting,  without  paving  the  chiefs  for  it ;  said  he  told 
them  ^  once  and  again,  that  for  the  present  he  mind  not  to  remove ;  but  if  he 
had  it,  would  give  them  satisfaction  for  it,  and  build  a  little  house  and  put  in 
some  swine,  as  understanding  the  place  to  have  store  of  fish  and  good  feeding 
for  swine."  When  MianJtunnomoh  heard  that  some  of  the  Massachusetts  men 
thought  of  occuiiying  some  of  the  islands,  Canonicus,  he  says,  desired  he 
would  accept  of^  half  of  it,  **it  being  spectacle-wise,  and  between  a  mile  oi 
two  Id  circuit;"  but  Mr.  ffUUams  wrote  to  inform  them  that,  if  he  had  any 
he  desired  the  whole.  This  was  not  long  before  the  Pequot  war,  which 
probably  put  a  stop  to  fiirther  negotiation  upon  the  subject 

There  was  another  chief  of  the  same  name  in  Philip's  war,  which  Mr. 
Hubbard  denominates  ''the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,"  and  whO| 
**  distrusting  the  proffers  of  the  English,  was  slain  in  me  woods  by  the 
Mohawks,  his  squaw  surrendering  nerself :  by  this  means  her  life  was 
spared."  He  was  probably  a  younger  son  of  Canonicus,  or  an  immediate 
descendant 

In  1632,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Narragansets  and  the  Pequots,  on 
account  of  disputed  right  to  the  lands  between  Paucatuck  River  and  Wecapaug 
Brook.**    It  was  a  tract  of  considerable  consequence,  being  about  ten  miles 

*  **  Hie  nauves  are  very  exact  and  puiictual  ii.  the  bounds  of  iheir  lands,  belonging  /i  this 
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wide,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  long.  Camomcas  drew  alon^  with  him,  besides  \\u 
own  men,  seyeral  of  the  MasBachusettB  samnores.  This  was  maintained  with 
ferocity  and  various  success,  until  1635,  when  the  Pequots  weie  driven  from  it, 
but  who,  it  would  seem,  considered  themselves  bnt  little  worsted ;  for  Ctmorticus^ 
doubting  his  ability  to  hold  possession  long,  and  ashamed  to  have  it  retaken  from 
him,  miule  a  present  (^  it  to  one  of  his  captains,  who  had  fought  heroically  in 
conquering  it ;  but  he  never  held  possession :  however,  atter  the  Pequots  were 
subdued  by  the  English,  these  lands  were  possessed  by  the  Narraffansets  again. 

The  name  of  this  Pequot  captain  was  Sokcso,  sometimes  caUed  jSno^o,  iSbsoo, 
&C.  He  had  killed  one  of  his  countrymen  and  fled  to  the  Narragansets,  who 
protected  him.  This  tract  of  country  was  afterwards  in  dispute  oetween  the 
EngUslu  Sckoso  bavins  deeded  it  to  some  of  them,  (9  June,  1660,)  an  Euglish- 
raan  afterwards  testified,  that  Sokoso  had  acknowledged,  that,  altliough  he  had 
received  money  for  it,  he  never  owned  it  But,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
ffawcdoam^  the  wife  of  Mumturmomoh^  there  was  doubtless  some  false  swearing 
aljout  it  It  was  reckoned  to  contain  20,000  acres,  and  the  following  is  attested 
eonceming  it: — ^I,  fVawaloam,  do  afiirm  it  to  be  Sochal's  or  his  assigns',  and 
further,  whereas  my  uncle  JVenegntd  sayeth  that  it  is  his  land,  I  do  utterly  deny 
it  before  all  men ;  for  it  was  conquered  by  my  husband  Miantonomy,  and  my 
uncle  Cctnonicus^  lonf  before  the  English  bad  anywars  with  the  Pequots ;  and 
my  uncle  Mn^grad  had  no  hand  in  the  war.  This  land  was  given  and  past 
over  to  the  valiant  Captfun  SochOf  for  service  done  for  us  before  the  English 
bad  any  ware  with  the  Pequots."  • 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  war  between  Uncos  and  Mlanhamomoky  two  of  the 
sons  €i  Canomeu8  fouj^ht  on  the  side  of  Mianhmnomoky  and  were  wounded 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sachem's  Plain. 

Canomcua  has  been  the  subject  of  a  poem  which  was  published  at  Boston, 
in  1803.  t    Among  the  tolerable  passages  are  the  following: — 

"  A  mighty  prioee,  of  venerable  age, 

A  peerless  warrior,  but  of  peace  the  friend ; 
His  breast  a  treasury  of  maxims  safe— 
His  arm,  a  bosV— to  punish  or  de^nd/' 

CSopioNteiii,  at  the  a^e  of  84  yean,  is  made  to  announce  his  approaching 
^noliitioD  to  his  peopte  thus: — 

*'  I  die.— M V  friends,  yoa  have  no  cause  to  grieve ; 
To  abler  bands  my  regal  power  I  leave. 
Our  god  commands— to  fertile  realms  I  haste, 
Compared  with  which  your  gardens  are  a  waste. 
There  in  full  bloom  eternal  spring  abides, 
And  swarming  fishes  dide  throurb  azure  tides  $ 
Continual  sunshine  gilds  the  cloudless  skies, 
Ne  mists  conceal  Keesuckqnand  from  our  eyes.** 

About  16^  a  son  of  Canameui  died,  at  which  his  grief  was  very  great; 
insomuch  that,  <*  having  buried  his  son,  he  burned  his  own  palace,  and  all  his 
goods  in  it,  to  a  great  value,  in  solemn  remembrance  of  his  son." 

Like  other  men  ignorant  of  science,  Canonieus  was  superstitioiis,  and  was 
greatly  in  fear  of  the  English,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  a  belief  in  their  ability  to 
hurt  him  by  enchantment,  which  beUet,  very  probably,  was  occasioned  by  the 
story  that  Squanio  circulated,  of  which,  in  a  previous  chapter,  we  have  spokea 
When  Roger  tfiUiams  fled  into  his  country,  he  at  first  viewed  him  with  dis- 
trust, and  would  only  frown  upon  him ;  at  length  he  accused  him,  as  well  oh 
the  other  English,  of  sending  the  pla^e  among  the  Indians ;  but,  as  we  have 
said  before,  he  soon  became  reconciled  to  him,  gave  him  lands,  and  even 
protected  him.  Th^  became  mutual  helps  to  each  other,  and,  but  for  an> 
moeities  among  the  English  themselves,  it  may  be  fiur  to  conclude,  fnenoship 
would  have  continued  with  the  Narragansets  lhrou|^  several  generations. 


or  that  prince  or  peiole,  even  to  a  river,  brook,  dec.  And  I  have  known  them  make  bargain 
and  sale  amongst  themselves,  for  a  small  piece,  or  quantity  of  ground :  notwithstanding  f 
sinibl  opinion  amonggi  many,  that  Christians  have  riiriit  to  heathen's  lands.^    R,  WtUiatm, 

•  See  Pater's  Hotorv  of  Narraganact,  in  CoL  R.X  His    Soc.  iit  ««. 

*  Bv  John  Laihropf  A.  M.  in  8vo. 
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l^  MUNIUNNOMOH.— THE  FEQUOT  WAR.  IBookIL 

MiANTUNNOMOH  *  wu  the  SOD  of  a  chief  called  JMomicc,  nephew  of  Cottom- 
cuf  ,  brother  or  brother-in-law  to  JVinigrdJ^  and  brother  of  OtodL  And,  from 
a  manuacriptt  among  the  papers  of  the  late  0r.  3Viiin6iifl^  k  appean  that 
MMSupjt  or  Afonj9e,§  and  Cmnanamiondjl  were  also  his  brotherai 

**  This  Mianlotdmo^^  says  Mr.  Ihbbiardj  ^  was  a  very  good  penonage,  [that 
is,  well  made,!  of  tall  stature,  subtil  and  cunning  in  hia  contrivemeotii  as  well 
as  haughty  in  ois  designs.'^ 

As  early  as  3  Aug.  1632,  this  chief  came  with  his  wife  to  Boston,  where  he 
staid  two  niffhts.  He  was  then  known  by^  the  name  of  Mecmmh*  While  here 
he  went  to  church  with  the  English,  and  in  the  mean  while,  aome  of  his  men, 
twelve  of  whom  had  accompanied  him,  it  seems,  broke  into  a  house,  and 
committed  a  theft,  on  5  March.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  English  gov- 
ernor, who  "told  the  sachem  ci  it,  and  with  some  difficult  caused  him  to 
make  one  of  his  sannans**  beat  them."  The  authors  of  the  mischief  were 
immediately  sent  out  or  town,  but  Maahumomoh  and  the  othen,  the  governor 
took  to  his  house,  ''and  made  much  of  thenL^ff 

The  Elnglish  seem  always  to  have  been  more  fitvoiably  inclined  towards 
other  tribes  than  to  the  Nanragansets,  as  appears  from  the  stand  they  took  in 
the  wars  between  them  and  their  enemies.  And  so  long  as  other  tnbes  suc- 
ceeded against  them,  the  English  were  klle  q)ectatorB;  but  whenever  the 
scale  turned  in  their  &vor,  they  were  not  slow  to  intercede. 

In  the  Life  of  Gmotttcitf,  tlie  part  JIEtmhmmomoh  exercised  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  great  nation  of  the  NarragansetB  is  related. 

In  1634,  Captains  SUme  and  ^Tarion  were  killed  by  the  Pequots,  and  in  1636, 
Mr.  John  OUTuzm,  by  the  Indians  '^  near  Block  Island."  ASaniwmomoh  did  all 
in  his  power  to  assist  in  apprehending  the  murderers,  and  was  at  much  pains 
and  trouble  in  furnishing  the  EnfflisE  with  fiicts  relative  thereto,  from  time  to 
time.  And  when  it  was  told  at  Boston  that  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Narragansets  and  Pequots,  Mumtunnomoh  was  immediately  or- 
dered to  appear  there,  which  he  did  without  delay,  and  agreed  to  assist  them 
in  a  war  against  the  Pequots ;  without  whose  aid  and  concurrence,  the  English 
would  haraly  have  dared  to  engage  in  a  war  agiunst  them  at  that  time. 

Early  in  1637,  (March  21,)  to  show  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  that  he 
kept  his  premise  of  warring  against  the  Peauots,  Mianhmnomoh  sent  him,  bv 
26  of  his  men,  a  Pequot's  hand  and  40  fathom  of  wampom*  The  war  with 
them  now  commenced,  and  though  of  short  duration,  destroyed  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  appeared  no  more  as  a  nation.  One  hundred  of  the  Nar- 
raf^ansets  joined  themselves  with  the  English  in  its  acconoplishment,  and  re- 
ceived a  part  of  the  ])ri.soner8  as  slaves  for  their  services4|  When  the  war 
was  over,  JlHantiamowoh  stUl  adhered  to  the  English,  and  seized  upon  such 
of  the  Peifuots  as  had  made  their  escape  fit)m  bondage,  and  returned  them  to 
their  English  masters;  gave  up  to  them  his  claim  of  Block  Island,  and  other 
places  where  the  English  had  found  Pequots,  and  which  they  considered  as 
belonging  to  them  by  right  of  conquest. 

About  the  same  time,  or  in  the  course  of  the  year  1638,  troubles  had  grown 
to  an  alarming  height  between  the  Narragansets  and  Mohegans,  and,  as  usual, 

*11itf  spellmg  i>  according  to  Winthrop:  we  prefer  Wiilittma's  method,  as  more  correct, 
which  is  Mumtmmomu;  but,  having  employed  the  former  in  our  £nt  edition,  it  is  retained  in 
this.  It  is,  however^  oftener  written  MyaaUommo  now,  which  only  shows  another  proouncta 
tion.  The  accent  is  usually  upon  the  penultimate  syUahle.  See  CalUmder't  CenL  Ih$ 
couTM,  page  ]. 

fMSS.  of  R.  Wimanu.  t  Now  published  in  tho  ColL  Mas*,  HitL  8oe, 

i Called  also  Cu$sutqueneh,  or  Sucqwmehf  and  Patkm:  that  b,  Pettaeut,  He  ''was 
killed  by  the  Mo^,  [Mohawks,]  in  the  wikmess.  about  SO  miles  above  Pisataqua,  in  his 
travel  eastward,  m  the  time  of  the  hidian  wars,  ana  other  Indians  with  him,  and  were  buried 
by  order  of  Major  IKi/fitroM."    ^  ColL  Mau,  HuL  8oe, 

V*  Receaued  this  first  qf  luly,  1659,  of  Miy'.  Hiimfireyjiderton,  lAiherUm,]  and  the  rest 
of  his  fnends,  the  sume  of  75  pounds  in  Wampam  pear  w^  seueral  other  things  as  gratuity 
for  certaine  lands  giuen  y  said  Majr.  AderUmikd  his  friends,  as  may  apneare  by  two  seuenA 
deeds  of  gia.    I  say  reeeaued  by  me. 

CoaiVkqjOAM    .^^  kUmarkJ' 

IMS*  DocmnaHi* 

%HuLNtmBi^,4Al^  ••  A  name  the  sachems  gave  their  attendantt. 

n  Wythrcf^s  jQuroMl  ft  Mumtwmomok  neeived  ngj^.    Jfolfcer'f  M^ifan, » 
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A^fier  WSKam»  exereiaed  all  his  flkOl  to  restore  tranqnillitj.  Blany  of  the 
Peouots  who  bad  eacaped  the  sword  of  the  war  of  1637,  were  among  tb€ 
Mohegana^  and  aeem  to  have  taken  part  with  them  against  Miomiunmnnoh, 
They  did  this,  no  dmibt,  that  the  Mohegans  might  screen  them  from  the 
Rnnish,  who  were  still  seizing  on  all  of  that  nation  against  whom  they  could 
fiodfany  cause  of  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  murdering  the  English, 
or  in  arms  against  them. 

Mianimmomohj  k  is  probable,  had  been  ordered  before  the  magistrates  of 
Connecticut,  to  give  some  account  of  the  Pequot  refugees  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohegans,  as  well  as  of  those  in  his  nation ;  which  may  have  been  a  main 
cause  of  the  war  they  had  now  waged  against  him.  For,  when  he  set  out  for 
Hartford,  he  had  a  guard  of  ''upwards  of  150  men,  and  many  sachems,  oud 
his  wife  and  chUdren."  Mr.  fVuUams  was  with  him,  and  strongly  ursed  him 
not  to  venture  upon  the  ioumev,  even  with  this  forc>e,  because  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Mohegans;  but  the  sachem  would  not  be  dissuaded,  although  he  had 
DO  doubt  that  the  Mohegans  and  their  Pequots  were  in  great  fbrce  not  far  o£C 
And  while  they  were  on  their  march,  ''about  660 "of^ them  fell  upon  the 
Wunnashowamckoogs,  a  tribe  under  Canofdcua,  where  they  committed  exten- 
sive robberies,  and  destroyed  "about  23  fields  of  com." 

Notwithstanding  this  great  Mohegan  army  had  prepared  an  ambush  to 
intercept  and  cut  off  J^/Eanhmnomok^  and  gave  out  a  tnreat  thai  they  would  boU 
km  in  a  kettUy  yet  he  went  to,  and  returned  safe  from,  Connecticut* 

On  this  occasion  he  discovers  great  braveiy,  if  it  border  not  too  closely 
upon  temerity ;  for,  when  ffUUams  urged  him  to  retreat,  they  had  performed 
half  their  journey,  or  about  50  miles ;  and  Manhmnomoh^s  answer  was,  afler 
hokiing  a  council  with  his  chiefi,  "that  no  man  should  turn  back,  resolving 
rather  all  to  die.^ 

The  Mohegan  sachem,  Uncas^  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  appear  at 
Hartford,  to  give  an  account  of  the  Pequot  warriors,  or  murderers,  as  the 
fineliflh  called  them,  in  his  keeping,  as  well  as  to  effect  a  reconciliatiou  of 
differences  between  him  and  MiarJimnonioh ;  but,  instead  of  appearing,  he 
sent  a  messenger,  with  word  that  he  vnis  lame  and  could  not  come.  The 
governor  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Haynes^  at  once  saw  through  the  artifice,  and 
observed  that  it  vras  a  lame  excuse,  and  immediately  sent  for  him  to  come 
without  delay. 

Whether  cured  of  his  lameness  or  not  before  oommg,  we  are  not  informed « 
but,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  subtie  sachem  appeared,  not  darins  to  forfeit  the 
fiiendship  of  the  Engiuih,  which,  it  seems,  he  preferred  to  hiding  longer  his 
guilty  fiuce  from  the  presence  of  the  magnanimous  Manhmnomofu 

Now  before  the  Enfflish,  Uncas  was  chained  with  the  depredations,  some 
of  which  were  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  a  denial,  and  others  were  dis- 
owned in  part  The  inquiry  seems  to  have  ended  afler  the  parties  were  tired 
of  it,  without  any  advantage  to  the  injured  Narragansets,  and  we  hear  of  no 
measures  taken  for  their  rdiefl 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  a  call  upon  Uncas  for  an  account  of  the 
Pequots  which  he  was  sheltering,  which  resulted  only  in  a  new  series  of 
felsehoods  from  hinu  When  he  was  requested  to  pve  their  names,  he  said  he 
knew  none  (^  (hemy  and  that  there  v^ere  but  20  in  his  dominions.  Whereupon 
wimesses  were  called,  whose  testimonies  proved,  in  his  presence,  that  his 
statement  was  false.  "Then  he  acknowled^  that  he  had  30."  At  length 
Mr.  Homes  dismiased  him^  with  orders  to  brin^  in  their  names  m  10  days,  or 
he  would  take  those  Indians  by  force  out  of  his  country.  But,  when  Man' 
tunncmoh  was  called  upon  for  the  names  of  those  with  him,  nothing  was 
withheld. 

At  this  time,  at  the  request  of  the  English,  Miantunnomoh  consented  to  lay 
aside  all  animosities,  and  take  Uncas  by  the  hand.  When  he  had  done  thii^ 
he  urged  Uncas  to  dine  with  him ;  but  the  guilty  sachem  vn>ukl  not,  though 
pressed  by  the  English  for  some  time  to  do  so ;  and  thus  all  efibrts  to  bring 
about  a  peace  vanuhed.  f 

-       <  ■ 

*CoU.  R.  L  Hisu  Soc.  iil  145.  flbid.  ii.  146^  147. 
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J24  MUNTUNNOMOH  SELLS  AQUIDNICK.  [Book  U 

Rev.  Sttmud  Gorton  and  his  aasociates  purchafled  Shaomet,  afterward! 
called  Warwick,  from  the  £arl  of  Warwick,  of  Mtanlunnomoh ;  but,  aa 
Gorton  could  do  nothing  right  in  the  eves  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts. 
Pvmham  was  instigated  to  claim  said  tract  of  coun^;  and,  although  a 
lachem  under  Mianhmnorm^*  did  not  hesitate,  when  supported  by  the  £ng 
iish,  ^o  assert  his  claim  as  chief  sachem.  And  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  give  to  their  interference  the  appearance  of  disinterestedaeiBB,  which  if 
would  seem,  from  their  own  vindication,  they  thought  there  was  a  chance  ta 
doubt,  ^Send  for  the  foresaid  sachems,  [who  had  complained  of  Mr.  Gorton 
and  others,  through  the  instigation  of  the  English,]  and  upon  examinaticii 
lind,  both  bv  English  and  Indian  testimony,  Siat  iMiantonomo  wns  only  a 
usurper,  and  had  no  title  to  the  foresaid  lands.^  f  This  is  against  the  testi- 
mony of  every  record,  and  could  no  more  have  been  believed  (A«n,  than  that 
Phihp  was  not  sachem  of  Pokanoket  In  all  cases  of  purchase,  in  those 
times,  the  chief  sachem's  grant  was  valid,  and  maintained,  in  almost  every 
instance,  by  the  purchaser  or  grantee.  It  was  customary,  generally,  to  make 
the  inferior  sachems,  and  sometimes  all  their  men,  presents,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  a  law.  The  chief  sachems  often  permitted  those  under  them  to 
dispose  of  lands  also,  without  being  called  to  account  This  was  precisely 
the  situation  of  things  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  speak,  when  we  come  to  the  life  of  Pumham, 

In  March,  1638,  Miantwmomoh,  with  fbur  other  sachems,  sold  to  fViOiam 
Coddxn^Um  and  others,  the  island  now  called  Rhode  Island,  also  most  of  the 
others  m  Narra^set  bay,  ''for  the  full  payment  of  40  fathom  of  white  peag, 
to  be  equally  divided "  between  them.  Hence  ^EarAvmnJomoh  received  eight 
fethom.  He  was  to  *^  have  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes  to  give  to  the  present  m- 
habitants,  that  they  shall  remove  themselves  from  the  island  before  next  winter." 
The  deed  of  this  purchase,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  is  dated 
24th  Marck  and  runs  thus:  ''We,  Vanomcaa  and  MeanHnonUe,  the  two  chief 
sachems  of^  Naragansete,  by  virtue  of  our  general  command  of  this  Bay,  as 
also  the  particuhu'  subjectmg  of  the  dead  sachems  of  Aquednick,  Kitacka^ 
mucknut,  themselves  and  lands  unto  us,  have  sold  unto  Mr.  Coddingtan  and 
his  friends  *  **  the  great  Island  of  Aquidnick,  lying  fix>m  hence  [Providence] 
eastward  *  *  also  the  marshes,  grass  upon  Qunnonigat  and  the  rest  of  the 
islands  in  the  bay,  excepting  Clwbatewece,  formerly  sold  unto  Mr.  M^nthrop^ 
the  now  Gov.  of  Mass.  and  Mr.  WUiiams  of  Providence,  also  the  erass 
upon  the  rivets  and  coves  about  Kitackamiickqut,  and  fit)m  thence  to  Pau- 
pasquat" 

^Hitmarkqf  ^   Cononicus. 

Thtmarkof  @  Yotnesh,  [Otash, 
brother  qf  Miantunnomoh.] 

Thtmarkof  ^    Meantinomie. 

The  mark  qf , — '  Asotamnet. 

Hit  moark  qf  %^^  Meihammoh, 

Canonicds  ide  son, 
''This  witnesseth  that  I,  WaaMoaakauand^  the  present  sachem  of  the  island, 
have  received  five  fathom  of  wampum  and  consent  to  the  contents. 

The  mark  q/*  4^   Wanamatanamet. 
"Memorandum.  I,  O$tmeqaon^  freely  consent"  that  they  may  "make  use 
of  any  grass  or  trees  on  the  main  land  on  Pocasicke  side,"  having  rereiued 
five  fathom  of  wampum  also. 

The  mark  of  A  OsAMEquEw. 

As  late  as  21  Sept.  1638,  the  hand  of  Manhennomok  is  set  to  an  instrument, 
with  that  of  Uncos.  Said  instrument  was  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  bond  fcr  the 
settling  of  difficulties  between  these   two  sachems  and  their  men   and  an 

*  ^*  The  law  of  the  Indians  in  ail  America  is,  that  the  inferior  sachems  and  subjecU  abaU 
plant  and  remove  at  the  pleasure  of  the  highest  and  supreme  sachems.^  fU^er  WUHamu 
This  is  authority,  and  we  need  no  other  4H>mnieataryoo  toe  arbitraiy  proceed  ngs  of  the  conn 
of  Massachusetts. 

t  In  mamtacripi  on  file,  at  the  state-home,  Bostm. 
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obligatioo  ftoni  both  to  apped  to  the  English  when  any  difficulty  should  arise 
between  theok  This  treaty  was  done  at  Hartford,  the  substance  of  which 
(bflows: 

1st  Peace  and  friendship  is  established  between  ^Eantwmemoh  on  the  part 
of  the  NarracansetB,  and  Poqidm,  as  Uneas  was  then  sometimes  called,  on  the 
part  of  the  Mohegana  And  all  former  injuries  and  wrongs  to  be  fbrgiven, 
and  never  to  be  renewed. 

2d.  Each  of  the  sachems  agree,  **  that  if  there  fall  out  injuries  "  from  either 
nde,  they  will  not  revenge  mem,  but  that  they  will  appeal  to  the  English, 
whose  decision  shall  stand ;  and  if  either  party  refuse  to  submit,  **  it  slidl  be 
lawful  for  the  English  to  compel  him.** 

3d.  The  sachems  further  covenant  with  the  English,  that  they  nor  none  of 
their  people  shall  harbor  any  Indians  who  shall  be  enemies'  to  them,  or  shall 
have  murdered  any  white  people.  They  further  agree  that  they  will,  <<a8 
soon  as  they  can,  either  bring  the  chiet  sachem  of  our  late  enemies  the 
Peaquots,  Uiat  had  the  chief  hand  in  killing  the  English,  to  the  sd  English,  or 
take  of  his  head.  As  to  the  '^murdera  mat  are  now  agreed  upon  amongst 
us  that  are  living,  they  shall,  as  soon  as  they  can  possibly,  take  off  their 
heads." 

4th.  And  whereas  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  now  among  the  Narragansets 
and  Mohegans,  200  Pequ<H  men,  besides  squaws  and  papooses ;  this  article  is 
to  provide,  that  the  Narragansets  have  enough  of  them  to  make  up  80,  with 
the  11  they  have  ahready,  *^  and  Poqvime  his  number,  and  that  after  they,  the 
Peaquots,  shall  be  divided  as  above,  shall  no  more  be  called  Peaquots,  but 
Narragansets  and  Mohegans."  They  agree  to  pay  for  every  sanop  one  fathom 
of  wampom,  and  for  every  youth  half  as  much — ^"and  for  every  sanop 
papoose  one  hand  to  be  paid  at  killing-time  of  com  at  Connecticut  yearly, 
and  shall  not  suffer  them  for  to  live  in  the  country  that  was  fbrmerly  theirs, 
but  18  now  the  English's.  Neither  shall  the  Narragansets  or  Mohegans 
possess  any  part  of  the  Pequot  country  without  leaue  of  them." 

John  Hainss,  MiAifTUfOMMT,   •, 

Roe'R  LuoLOw,  PoquiAM,  alias  Unkas.  -|-* 

Edw*rd  Hopkins. 

The  wife  of  Manhmnomohf  named  Wawaloam,  was  aliv6  as  late  as  1661, 
IS  appears  by  an  information  which  slie  gave,  dated  25  June,  concerning  the 
right  iji  Sokoso  to  sell  the  lands  adjacent  to  Weeapaug. 

Oo  a  time  previous  to  1643,  Re^er  fFiUians  delivered  a  discourse  to  some 
Indians  at  their  residence,  as  he  was  passing  through  theur  country.  Mian' 
hamamoh  was  present,  and  seemed  inclined  to  believe  in  Christianity.  Mr. 
WUliami^  heing  much  fatigued,  retired  to  rest,  while  AKaMiumomoh  and  others 
remained  to  converse  upon  what  they  had  heard.  One  said  to  the  chie^ 
*^Our  fruhers  have  told  us  that  our  souls  go  to  the  south-west;"  J^/Rantunmy' 
mok  rejoined,  *^  How  do  you  know  your  souls  eo  to  the  south-west  ?  did  you 
ever  see  a  soul  go  that  way  ?"  (Still  he  was  ramer  inclined  to  believe,  a»  Mr. 
WULiams  had  just  said,  that  they  went  up  to  heaven  or  down  to  hell.)  The 
other  added,  ''When  did  he  (meaning  niUiaxM)  ever  see  a  soul  go  up  to 
heaven  or  down  to  hell  ?  " 

We  have  given  the  above  anecdote,  which  is  thought  a  good  illustration 
of  the  mind  of  mr  n  under  the  influence  of  a  sujierstitious  or  prejudiced 
education. 

Hlien  it  was  reported,  in  1640,  that  J^Gaanhmnomoh  was  plotting  to  cut  off 
the  English,  as  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  JVut^gret,  and 
several  English  were  sent  to  him  in  July,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  he 
would  not  talk  with  them  through  a  Pequot  interpreter,  because  he  was  then 
at  war  with  that  nation.  In  other  respects  he  complied  with  their  wishes, 
and  treated  them  respectfblly,  agreeiiv^  to  come  to  Boston,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  government,  if  they  would  allow  Mr.  ffUliams  to  accompany  him. 
This  they  would  not  consent  to,  and  yet  he  came,  agreeably  to  their  desi  rea 
We  shall  presently  see  who  acted  best  the  part  of  civilized  men  in  tliis  affiur 
11  • 
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he  had  refused  to  use  a  Pequot  interpreter  for  good  reasons^  but  when  he  was 
at  Boston,  anti  surrounded  by  armed  men,  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  "The 
governor  being  as  resolute  as  be,  refused  to  use  any  other  interpreter,  thinking 
it  a  dishonor  to  us  to  ffive  so  much  way  to  them ! "  The  great  wisdom  of  the 
government  now  displayed  itself  in  the  person  of  Governor  7%oma8  DttdUy, 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  but  that  Miantunnomoh  should  resent  their  proceedings ; 
for  to  the  above  insult  they  added  others ;  **  would  show  him  no  countenance, 
nor  admit  him  to  dine  at  our  table,  as  formerly  he  had  done,  till  he  had 
acknowledged  his  failing,  &C.,  which  he  readily  did."  •  By  their  own  folly, 
the  Engliijh  had  made  themse  ves  jealous  of  a  powerflil  chief,  and  they  appear 
ever  ready  afterwards  to  credit  evil  reports  of  him. 

That  an  independent  chief  should  be  obliged  to  conform  to  transitory 
nouons  upon  such  an  occasion,  is  absolutely  ridiculous ;  and  the  justness  of 
the  following  remark  from  him  was  enough  to  have  shamed  good  men  into 
their  senses.  He  said,  **  fVhen  your  people  come  to  m«,  they  are  permiUed  to  %ue 
their  own  fashions,,  and  I  expect  the  same  liberty  when  I  come  to  you/* 

In  1642,  Connecticut  became  very  auspicious  of  Miantunnomoh^  and  urged 
Massachusetts  to  join  them  in  a  war  against  him.  Their  fears  no  doubt  grew 
out  of  the  consideration  of  the  prolMible  issue  of  a  wa*  with  Uncas  in  his 
favor,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  Even  Massachusetts  did 
not  think  their  suspicions  well  founded ;  yet,  according  to  their  request,  they 
sent  to  Miantunnomohj  who,  as  usual,  gave  them  satisfactory  answers,  and, 
agreeably  to  their  request,  came  again  to  Boston.  Two  days  were  employed 
by  the  court  of  Massachusetts  in  deliberating  with  him,  and  we  are  aston- 
ished at  the  wisdom  of  the  great  chief^  even  as  reported  by  his  enemies. 

That  a  simple  man  of  nature,  who  never  knew  courts  or  law,  should  cause 
such  acknowledgments  as  follow,  from  the  civUized  and  ime,  will  always  be 
contemplated  with  intense  admiration.  "When  he  came,"  says  Wirdhrop^ 
**  the  court  was  assembled,  and  before  his  admission,  we  considered  how  to 
treat  with  him,  for  we  knew  him  to  be  a  very  subtle  man."  When  he  was 
admitted,  **  he  was  set  down  at  the  lower  enci  of  the  table,  over  against  the 
governor,"  but  would  not  at  any  time  speak  upon  business,  unless  some  of  his 
counsellors  were  present;  saymg,  "he  would  have  them  present,  that  they 
might  bear  witness  with  him,  at  his  return  home,  of  all  his  sayings."  The 
same  author  ftirther  says,  "In  all  his  answers  he  was  very  deliberate,  add 
showed  good  understanding  in  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and 
ingenuity  withal." 

He  now  asked  for  his  accusers,  urging,  that  if  they  could  not  establish  their 
allegations,  they  ought  to  suffer  what  he  eroected  to,  if  they  did ;  but  the 
court  said  they  knew  of  none ;  that  is,  they  knew  not  whom  they  were,  and 
therefore  gave  no  credit  to  the  reports  until  they  had  advised  him  according 
to  a  former  agri^emeut.  He  then  said,  "If  you  did  not  give  credit  to  it,  why 
then  did  you  disann  the  Indians?"  Massachusetts  having  just  then  disarmed 
some  of  the  Merrimacks  under  some  pretence.  "  He  cave  divers  reasons," 
says  Grovemor  ffinthropy  f  "  why  we  should  hold  him  free  of  any  such  con- 
spuacy,  and  why  we  should  conceive  it  was  a  report  raised  by  Uncas,  &c. 
and  therefore  offered  to  meet  Uncos,  and  would  prove  to  his  face  his  treachery 
against  the  English,  &C.,  and  told  us  he  would  come  to  us  at  any  time,"  al- 
though he  said  some  had  tried  to  dissuade  him,  saying  that  the  English  would 
put  him  to  death,  yet  he  feared  nothing,  as  he  was  innocent  of  the  chai^ges 
against  him.t 

The  puniwment  due  to  those  who  had  raised  the  accusations,  bore  heavily 
upon  his  breast,  and  "  he  put  it  to  our  consideration  what  damage  it  had  l>een 
to  him^  in  that  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  men  at  home,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
go  forth  on  hunting,  &c.,  till  he  had  given  the  English  satisfaction."  Afh^r 
two  dc^  spent  in  tSk,  the  council  issued  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  English. 

During  the  council,  a  table  was  set  by  itself  for  the  Lilians,  which  MiaH" 

•  WintkrapU  Journal.  f  See  book  iii.  chap.  vH. 

t  Here,  the  reader  may  with  propristy  ezclaim,  was  another  mehad  8eroefuM>^**  Pour^ 
auoy,  iUesuigmurty  it  iUmande  que  nam  fcadx  accusateur  $oU  puni  poena  talionis/'  &e. 
Roscoe's  LwX.  iv.  «7. 
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I  appean  not  to  have  liked,  and  ''would  not  eat,  until  some  food  had 
been  sent  him  firom  that  of  the  governor's.'' 

That  i^isdom  seems  to  have  dictated  to  Massachusetts,  in  her  answei  to 
Oonnecdc  it,  must  be  acknowledged ;  but,  as  justice  to  AEanhumomoh  abun- 
dantly demanded  such  decision,  credit  in  this  case  is  due  only  to  them,  as  to 
him  who  does  a  good  act  because  it  was  his  interest  so  to  do.  They  urged 
Connecticut  not  to  commence  war  alone,  <<  alleging  how  dishonorable  it  would 
be  to  us  all,  that,  while  we  were  upon  treaty  witn  the  Indians,  they  should 
make  war  upcgi  them;  for  they  would  account  theur  act  as  our  own,  seeing 
we  had  fbnnerly  professed  to  the  Indians,  that  we  were  all  as  one ;  and  in  our 
last  message  to  Mtamtwrnomohf  had  remembered  him  again  of  the  same,  and 
he  had  answered  that  he  did  so  account  us.  Upon  receipt  of  this  our  answer, 
they  ibrbare  to  enter  into  a  war,  but  (it  seemed)  unwillingly,  and  as  not  weli 
pleased  with  us."  The  main  consideration  which  caused  Massachusetts  to 
deeide  against  war  was,  ''That  all  those  informations  [furnished  by  Connecti- 
cut] mi^  arise  from  a  false  oound,  and  out  of  the  enmity  which  was 
between  the  Narraganset  and  Mohigan"  sachems.  This  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  real  causes;  and,  had  AEantunnomoh  overcome  Uncds,  the  English 
would,  from  policy,  as  gladly  have  leagued  Mrith  him  as  with  the  latter:  wr  it 
was  coDStandy  pleaded  in  those  davs,  that  their  safety  must  depend  on  a 
imion  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  tribes. 

'Diere  can  be  no  doubt,  on  fairly  examining  the  case,  that  Uncos  used  many 
ntta,  to  influence  the  English  in  his  fiivor,  and  against  his  enemv.  In  tm 
procreBB  of  the  war  between  the  two  jpceat  chiefs,  the  lilnglish  acted  precisely 
as  Sie  Indians  have  been  always  said  to  do— 4«ood  aloof,  and  watched  tfaie 
scale  of  victory,  determined  to  join  the  conquerois:  and  we  will  here  difiress 
for  a  moment,  to  introduce  a  character,  more  fUUy  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  the 
operations  ^  the  En^ish  against  the  chief  of  the  NarragansetB. 

Micmhmnomoh  hi^  a  wretched  enemy  in  ffaiandance^  a  Lonff  island 
sachem,  who  had  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  at  Uieir  last 
retreaL  He  revealed  the  plots  and  [dans  of  ASanhmnomoh;  and,  says  LUm 
Gardener^  *^he  told  me  many  years  ago,"  as  all  the  plots  of  the  NanaganseU: 
bad  b<^n  discovered,  thev  now  concluded  to  let  the  English  alone  until  they 
bad  destroyed  UncoM  and  himself^  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mohawks, 
''and  Indians  beyond  the  Dutch,  and  all  the  nordiem  and  eastern  Indians^ 
would  easilv  destroy  us,  man  and  mother's  son." 

Mr.  Gardener  next  relates  that  he*  met  with  JiEantunnamoh  at  Meanticut, 
WaSumdansis  country,  on  the  east  end  of  Lon^  Island.  That  Jlfioniimtiofna^ 
was  there,  as  WmaoMimu,  said,  to  break  up  the  intercourBe  with  those  Indians. 
There  were  others  with  IilEMbaimamx^  and  what  they  sud  to  Waiandance  was 
asibQows: — 

'^  You  must  gwe  no  more  uHxmpum  to  (he  EnfUsh^  for  (key  are  no  eachenuy  nor 
none  af  ihmr  children  shall  be  m  theirplace  if  they  die.  They  haoe  no  tribute 
given  ihem»  There  is  bvt  one  king  in  Englani^  who  is  over  them  aU^  and  if  you 
should  send  him  100 flOO  fathom  of  toampun^  he  would  not  give  you  a  knife  for  it^ 
nor  thank  youJ*  Then  said  Waiandancej  **They  will  come  and  kill  us  all,  as 
they  did  the  Pequits;"  but  replied  the  Nanragansets,  *^Ao,  the  Pequots  gave 
then  wcanpum  and  beaver^  which  they  loved  so  toeO,  but  they  sent  it  tkem  agtAoy 
and  killed  than  because  they  had  killed  an  Englishman;  but  you  have  killed  none^ 
therefore  give  than  nothing,** 

Some  time  after,  J^Rantunnomoh  went  again,  <*  with  a  croop  of  men,  to  the 
same  iriace,  and,  instead  of  receiving  presents  as  formerly,  he  gave  presents 
to  ffausndance  and  his  people,  and  made  the  following  speech  s— 

^Brothers,  we  must  be  one  as  the  English  are,  or  we  shall  soon  all  be 
destroyed.  You  know  our  fothers  had  plenty  of  deer  and  skins,  and  our 
plains  were  full  of  deer  and  of  turkevs,  and  our  coves  and  nveis  were  full  of 
fish.  But,  iMothers,  since  these  English  have  seized  upon  our  country,  they 
cut  down  the  grass  with  scythos,  and  the  trees  with  ajces.  Their  cows  and 
hones  eat  up  the  grass,  and  their  hogs  spoil  our  beds  of  clams:  and  finallv 
we  shall  starve  to  death !  Therefore,  stand  not  in  your  own  lignt,  I  beseech 
you,  but  resolve  with  us  to  act  lik^  men.  All  the  sachems  bom  to  the  east 
and  west  have  joined  nith  us,  and  we  are  all  resolved  to  fall  upon  them,  at  a 
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day  appointed,  and  therefore  I  have  come  secretly  to  you,  because  you  caD 
persuade  the  Indians  to  do  what  you  will  Brothers,  I  will  send  over  50 
Indians  to  Manisses,  and  3C  to  vou  from  thence,  and  take  an  100  of 
Southampton  Indians,  with  an  100  of  your  own  here.  And,  when  you 
see  the  tnree  fires  that  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  40  days  hence,  in  a 
clear  nijrht,  then  act  as  we  act,  and  the  next  day  fell  on  and  kill  men,  women 
and  children,  but  no  cows ;  they  must  be  killed  as  we  need  them  for  pro- 
Tisk>ns,  till  the  deer  come  asain.^ 

To  this  speech  all  the  old  men  said,  «  fVurregen,^  i.  e.  "It  is  well."  Bui 
this  great  plot,  if  the  account  given  by  fVaiandance  be  true,  was  by  him 
brought  to  the  knowled^  of  the  English,  and  so  failed.  "And  the  plotter," 
says  Crordener,  "next  sprmff  after,  did  as  Mai  did  at  Ramoth-Gilead. — So  he 
to  Mohegan,*  and  there  had  his  fall."! 

Cmture  and  detdk  of  Miantunnomofu — ^The  war  brouffht  on  between  Uncat 
and  Mianturmomoh  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  nor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  they  could  with  certainty  determine  the  justness  of  its  cause« 
The  broil  had  lonj^  existed,  but  the  open  rupture  was  brought  on  by  Unuu^ 
makinff  war  upon  Stquasson,  one  of  the  sachems  under  Mia^tunnomoh,  The 
English  accounts  say,  (and  we  have  no  other J^  that  about  1000  warriors  were 
raiKd  bv  AKanhmnoTMh^  who  came  upon  Uncos  unprepared,  havinff  only 
about  400  men ;  yet,  after  an  obstinate  batde,  in  which  many  were  kmed  on 
both  sides,  the  Narragausets  were  put  to  flight,  and  Manhmnomoh  taken 
prisoner;  that  he  endeavored  to  save  himself  by  flight,  but,  having  on  a  coat 
of  mail,  was  known  from  the  rest,  and  seized  by  two  t  of  his  own  men,  who 
hoped  by  their  treachery  to  save  their  own  lives.  Whereupon  they  imme- 
diately delivered  him  up  to  the  conqueror.  Uncos  slew  them  both  insiantlv ; 
probably  with  his  own  hand.  This  specimen  of  his  hraioery  must  have  had  a 
salutary  efiect  on  all  such  as  afterwards  chanced  to  think  of  acting  the  part 
of  traitors  in  their  wars,  at  least  among  the  Narragansets. 

The  English  of  Rhode  Island  rather  favored  the  cause  of  the  Narragansets, 
tf^or  could  a  diflerent  course  be  expected  of  them,  satisfied  as  they  were,  that 
that  nation  were  greatly  wi-onsed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  ratner  favored  the  Mohegans.  That  Mianhmnomeh  should  not 
suffer  in  his  person,  in  battles  which,  it  was  now  seen,  were  inevitable,  Smuu^l 
Chrton  fbmished  him  with  a  heavy  old  English  armor,  or  coat  of  mail ;  and 
this,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  as  it  was  intended,  proved  the  destruction  of 
his  friend.  For.  when  a  retreat  became  necessary,  not  beinff  used  to  this  kind 
of  caparison,  it  both  obstructed  his  efforts  at  resistance  and  his  means  of  flight 
About  30  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded 

Being  brought  before  Uncos^  he  remaiued  without  siieaking  a  word,  untU 
Uncos  spoke  to  him,  and  said,  "  ff  you  had  taken  mtj  I  would  hoDt  besought  wm 
^ormykfeP  He  then  took  his  prisoner  to  Hartford,  and  at  his  request  left 
lim  a  prisoner  with  the  English,  until  the  mind  of  the  United  Colonies  should 
be  known  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  him. 

The  sorrowful  part  of  the  tale  is  yet  to  be  told.  The  comniisnoners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  having  convened  at  Boston,  "taking  into  serious  considera- 
tion, they  say,  what  was  safest  and  best  to  be  done,  were  all  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  set  him  at  libernT)  neither  had  we  sufficient  ^und  fm*  us 
to  put  him  to  death.**  $  The  awfnl  clesign  of  putting  to  death  thetr  friend  they 
had  not  yet  fixed  upon ;  but,  calling  to  their  aid  in  council  "/we  of  the  most 
judicious  elders,^  *^thtu  all  agreed  that  he  oufhi  to  he  put  to  detih^  This  was 
the  final  decision ;  and,  to  complete  the  deed  of  darkness,  secrecy  was  enioin- 
ed  upon  all     And  their  determinatk>n  was  to  be  made  known  to  tfneas 

•This  goes  to  show  that  Bfianturmomoh  was  not  killed  above  Hartford,  as  Winthrop  stales; 
for  the  country  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River  was  called  Mohegan.  It 
probably  included  Windsor. 

tS  CoU.  Mast.  Hiai.  Soc.  iii.  165. 

X  In  the  records,  {Hazard,  il  48,)  but  one  person  is  mentioned  as  having  taken  MuutbMmo 
moh,  whose  name  was  Tantoqueaan ;  and  there  he  is  called  a  Mobeean  captain.  That  there- 
fore the  NarraganseU  tried  to  kill  him ;  came  upon  him  once  ia  the  vim,  and  dangwoaslf 
wounded  him,  as  he  lay  in  bis  wisfwam  asleep.    See  noU  in  the  We  of  Nimgr^, 

\Whahrop,%\M'  ^  r  -^    -» 
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jirivatelY,  with  direetion  that  he  should  execute  him  within  his  own  jurisdic- 
tion, and  without  tortuie. 

FVom  their  own  account  of  this  affiur,  the  Enn^ish  (of  the  United  Colonies) 
stand  condemned  in  the  trial  of  time  at  the  bar  of  history.  It  is  allowed  thai 
Uncoi  had  made  war  upon  S^jtuusouy  in  July,  1643|  and  done  him  much 
injuiy  ;*  and  that,  according  to  a  previous  agreement  with  the  English,  ^Ean' 
twmomch  had  complained  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  of  me  conduct 
of  UneaSj  and  had  received  answer  fit>m  him,  ^'thct,  if  Dnea$  had  done  him 
or  his  fiiends  wrong,  and  would  not  give  satisfkction,  he  was  left  to  take  his 
own  course.^  No  account  is  given  that  Sequasson  had  injured  Uneaa^  but  that 
Uncas  "set  upon  SequaasoUt  and  killed  7  or  8  of  his  men,  wounded  13;  burnt 
•lis  wigwams,  and  carried  away  the  booty.*** 

We  will  now  so  to  the  record,  which  will  enable  i^  to  judge  of  the  justness 
of  this  matter.  When  the  Eddish  had  determined  that  Uncos  should  execute 
JiSanhmnomohf  Uncas  was  ordered  to  be  sent  for  to  Hartford,  ''with  some 
conmderable  number  of  his  best  and  trustiest  men,"  to  take  him  to  a  place  for 
execution,  **  carrying  him  into  the  next  part  of  his  own  ^vemment,  and  there 
put  him  to  death:  provided  that  some  discreet  and  fiqthful  persons  of  the 
English  accomneny  them,  and  see  the  execution,  for  our  more  ftill  salUac- 
tion ;  and  that  tne  English  meddle  not  with  the  head  or  bodv  at  siXL^^ 

The  commisBioners  at  the  same  time  ordered,  ^'that  Hartrord  fiimiBh  Uncas 
with  a  competent  strength  of  English  to  defend  him  against  any  present  ftuy 
or  assault,  of  the  Nanohi^gunsetts  or  any  other."  And  **thaX  m  case  Uncas 
shall  refuse  to  execute  justice  upon  MtfonUnomo,  that  then  Myasniawmo  be  sent 
b}r  sea  to  the  Massachusetts,  there  to  be  kept  in  safe  duranee  till  the  com 
missioners  may  consider  further  how  to  dispose  of  him.") 

Here,  then,  we  see  fldly  developed  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Mohe- 
gans  had,  by  accident,  captured  ^EaanJtunnomoh^  afler  which  event,  they  were 
more  in  fear  of  his  nation  than  before ;  which  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  ^y 
would  never  have  dared  to  put  him  to  death,  had  they  not  been  promised  the 
protection  of  the  English 

No  one  can  read  this  account  without  being  reminded  of  the  fate  of  N'apo' 
Uon,  We  do  not  say  that  the  English  of  New  England  dreaded  the  power 
of  AKanhammnoh  as  much  as  those  of  Old  England  did  that  of  A^^wfeon 
afterwards;  but  that  both  were  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  fears  of^ those 
into  whose  power  the  fortune  of  wars  cast  them,  will  not,  we  presume,  be 
denied. 

When  the  determination  of  the  commismoners  and  dders  was  made  known 
to  UncaSj  he  ^readilv  undertook  the  execution,  and  taking  Mumiwmomoh 
along  with  him,  in  the  way  between  Hartfoid  and  Windsor,  (where  Uhoas 
hath  some  men  dwell,)  Unau^  brother,  following  after  AI!aiilufifiaiiio&,  clave 
his  head  with  an  hatchet"!  Mother  says,  they  *veiy  fidrly  cut  off  his 
head."§ 

.  Dr.  TrumbuU  |  records  an  account  of  cannibalism,  at  this  time,  which  ^ve 
ou^t  to  caution  the  reader  against  receiving  as  true  history,  as  it  no  doubt 
rests  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  which  is  wont  to  transfer  even  the  transac- 
tions of  one  continent  to  another,  which  is  this: — *^  Uncas  cut  out  a  large  piece 
of  his  shoulder,  and  ate  it  in  savage  triumph ;"  saying,  '^^ifwas  the  sweetest 
meat  he  ever  ate ;  it  made  his  heart  strong.^  "  T 

«  ffuhbardy  N.  E.  460.  t  Records  of  the  U.  Colonies. 

}  Whthrap^i  Joomal,  ii.  134.  As  to  the  place  of  3Raniwmomoh*9  eieeation.  Wmthrap 
{»eems  to  hawi  been  in  a  mistake.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  be  was  taken  in  the  opposile 
direction,  froai  Uneat^s  own  country,  as  Windsor  was  from  Hartfi>rd.  It  is  also  unlikely  thai 
Uncas  hsid  men  dtoeii  so  &r  from  his  country  upon  the  Thames. 

A  gentleman  who  lately  visited  his  sepulchre,  says  the  wandering  Indians  have  made  a 
hrap  of  stones  upon  his  grave.  It  is  a  w  ell-known  custom  of  the  race,  to  add  to  a  mooii- 
mental  pile  of  the  dead  whenever  they  pass  by  it.  See  S  CoU,  Moms,  Hut,  8oe.  iii.  195.  and 
JeffersorCa  NoUt.  (QT  Some  wretcfaieoly  irnorant  neighbors  to  this  sacred  pile  (whites,  of 
course)  have,  not  long  since,  taken  stones  from  it  to  make  wall !  but  enough  remam  to  nark 
the  spot    It  is  in  the  east  part  of  Norwich.    ColU,  Ibid. 

&  Magnalia.  I  History  of  Conneeticut,  i.  ISS. 

%  That  this  is  tradition,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circiunstance  of  an  emimtnUif  obsenra 
■rriic'i  publishing  nearly  the  same  sloiy,  which  he  sajrs,  in  his  book,  took  place  opoo  im 
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We  are  now  certain  that  what  Dr.  TrumbuU  has  n^ven  v»  as  unciuesdonaMo 
history,  from  a  **  manuBcript  of  Air.  E^de^^  is  only  tradition.  Haying  been  put 
in  possession  of  a  copy  or  that  manuscript,*  we  deem  it  highly  important  uiat 
it  should  be  laid  before  the  world,  that  its  true  wun^t  may  he  cowdered  by 
«11  who  would  be  correctly  informed  in  this  impottant  tnosaction* 

By  way  of  preliminary  to  his  communication,  Mr.  E^  says,  **The  follow- 
ing facts  being  conununicated  to  me  from  some  of  the  ancient  ftthers  of  this 
town,  who  were  contemporary  with  Unccw,"  &&  **That  before  the  settlement 
of  Norwich,  the  sachem  of  the  Narra^anset  trflbe  [Miantunnom€h]had  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  UncaSt  and  proclaimed  war  with  the  Moheg[an1s:  and 
marched  with  an  army  of  900  fiffhting  men,  equipped  with  Sows  ana  arrows 
and  hatchets.  Uncas  be[in^]  inrorm^  by  ^ies  of  their  march  towards  his 
seat,  Uncas  called  his  wamors  togedier,  about  600,  stout,  hard  men,  light  of 
foot,  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow:  and,  upon  a  conference,  Uncas  told 
his  men  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  y«  Narragansets  come  to  their  town,  but 
they  must  go  and  meet  them.  Accordingly,  they  marched,  and  about  three 
miles,  on  a  uurgejplain,  the  armies  met,  and  both  halted  within  bow-shot  A 
parley  was  sounded,  and  callant  Uncas  proposed  a  conference  with  the  Narra- 
ganset  sachem,  who  agrec^L  And  being  met,  Uncas  saith  to  his  enemy  wordM 
to  this  e£fect:  <  You  Mve  got  a  number  of  birave  men  wUh  you,  and  so  haoe  L 
JfvX  a  a  pity  that  siuh  brave  men  should  be  kUled  for  a  quarrd  hetween  you  and 
If  Oniy  come  like  a  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be,  and  we  unUJwM  it  ouL  ff  you 
kOl  me,  my  men  shaU  be  yours ;  but  if  I  kiU  wm,  your  mm  sl^  Upon 

which  the  Narraganset  sachem  repued:  '  J%  men  cam/e  to  fight,  and  they  matt 
fight* 

^  Pncas  haying  befbre  told  his  men,  that  if  his  enemy  should  refuse  to  fig^t 
him,  he  would  fidl  down,  and  then  they  were  to  dischaige  their  artillery 
farroyFs]  on  them,  and  fall  right  on  them  as  fist  as  they  could;''  this  was 
oone,  and  the  Mohegans  rushM  upon  Mantunnomoh^s  army  <*l]ke  lions,**  put 
them  to  flight,  and  killed  ^a  number  on  the  spot"  They  ''pursued  the  rest 
driving  some  down  ledges  of  rocks."  The  foremost  of  I^iieaf't  men  got 
ahead  of  Mianhmnomoh,  and  impeded  his  flight,  drawing  him  back  as  troy 
fMiasod  him,  <*to  ^ye  Uncas  opportunity  to  take  him  hmisel£" 

*  In  the  pursuit,  at  a  place  now  called  Sachem^s  Plain,  Uncas  took  him  by 
the  shoulder.  He  then  set  down,  knowing  Uncas.  Uncas  then  gaye  a  whoops 
and  his  men  returned  to  him ;  and  in  a  council  then  held,  'twas  concluded  1^ 
them,  that  Uncas,  with  a  guard,  should  carry  said  sachem  to  Hartford,  to  me 

Siyemor  and  magistrates,  (it  being  before  the  charter,^  to  adyise  what  they 
ould  do  with  him."  "  Uncas  was  told  by  them,  as  mere  was  no  war  wim 
the  En(|lish  and  NarragansetB,  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle,  in 
the  affiur,  and  adyised  nim  to  take  his  own  way.  Accordingly,  they  brou^ 
said  Namganset  sachem  back  to  the  same  spot  of  grotmd  where  he  was  took: 
where  Uncas  killed  him,  and  cut  out  a  large  piece  of  his  shoulder,  roasted, 
and  eat  it;  and  said,*Jt  was  the  swedest  med\  he  overeat;  it  made  him  have 
strong  harL*  There  Uiey  bury  him,  and  made  a  pillar,  whidi  I  haye  seen  but 
a  few  years  nnoe." 

This  communication  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  dated  at  Norwich,  9 
Oct  1769,  and  si^ed  Richard  Hide.  The  just  remark  of  Bfr.  1%  upon  it  I 
caimot  withhold,  in  justice  to  my  subject 

**The  aboye  *  Manuscript  qf  Mr.  Hjfde}  as  a  tradihon,  is  a  yaluable  paper, 
and  worthy  of  preseryation ;  yet,  being  written  125  years  afier  the  eyent 
which  it  describes,  it  is  surprising  that  Dr.  TnmiJbvU  should  haye  inserted  it 
m  his  History  of  Connecticut,  in  its  principal  particulars,  as  matter  of  fhct"| 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  commissionerB  or  die  United  Colonies^  the  mam 

death  of  Pldtip*  OneAo,  he  says,  eat  out  a  pound  of  PMHj/t  bleediof  body  and  ate  iL 
The  book  is  by  one  Henry  ThttmbuUf  and  parports  to  be  a  history  of  the  oiMovery  of  Amo- 


TrumhuUf  and  parports  to  be  a  history  of  the  discovery  of  Amo- 
iea,  the  Indian  wars,  &e.'  The  reader  wilifind  it  about  stalls  by  tne  street-side,  but  raidy  ta 
a  lespeetable  book-store.  It  has  been  foreed  through  many  editions,  but  there  is  searee  i 
wora  of  true  history  in  it 


•  By  Rev.  Wm,  £^,  of  Conneetieat 

t  TVtimteff  says  Mca<,  but  the  MB,  is  plafai,  and  nieans  meoL 

)  Maaaseripl  letter,  1  Mar  18SS. 
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ftctf  ill  leference  to  the  death  of  JiiEanlunnofmohy  contained  in  the  above 
aoooant,  are  corroborated.  The  recorda  of  the  commisBionera  say,  that  UncoM^ 
before  the  battle,  told  ARofUtmnomohj  that  he  had  many  ways  sou^t  his  life, 
and  now,  if  he  dared,  he  would  fight  him  in  single  combat;  but  that  Mica^ 
hBuumokf  **  presuming  upon  his  numbers  of  men,  would^have  nothing  but  a 
battle.^** 

It  does  not  iqipear  from  these  records,  that  Uncaa  had  any  idea  of  putting 
Manhmnomoh  to  death,  but  to  extort  a  great  price  from  his  countryr  len,  for 
his  raDflwm.  That  a  large  amount  in  wampum  was  collected  for  this  purpose, 
appeare  certun ;  but,  before  it  was  paid,  tincaa  received  the  decision  of  the 
En^b,  and  then  |»etended  that  he  nad  made  no  such  agreement,  or  that  the 

rnti^  or  quahty  was  not  as  agreed  upon,  as  will  more  at  length  be  seen  in 
life  of  Uneas. 

NINIQRET  was  often  called  JVimera/%  and  sometimes  J^enekunatf\  Mm* 
^ud^  ^tancgdMi  and  his  name  was  written  almost  as  many  other  ways  as 
tunes  mentioned,  by  some  early  writers.  JantmoX  ^'^^  ^^  ^i^  name  1^ 
which  he  was  known  to  the  English.  He  was  generally  staled  sachem  of  the 
Nianticks,  a  tribe  of  the  NarragBinsets,  whose  pnncipal  residence  was  at  We- 
kapaug,  now  Westerly,  in  Rhcde  Island.  He  was  cousin  to  Jlfianiunttomo^} 
and  is  commonly  mentioned  in  history  as  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Nianticks, 
which  always  nmde  a  part  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narragansets.  Mnigni 
married  a  sister  of  CatihmoouihtU^  otherwise  called  Harmon  Ckarrdj  who  was 
hisunele. 

The  rektion  in  which  the  Niandcks  stood  to  the  Narragansets  is  plain,  fix>m 
the  representation  ^yen  by  Mianhtnttamoh  to  the  government  of  Maasachu* 
setts  in  1642,  In  treating  with  him,  at  that  time.  Governor  fVwihrop  says, 
'Some  difficult  we  had,  to  bring  him  to  desert  the  Nianticks,  if  we  had  iust 
cause  of  war  with  them.  They  were,"  he  said,  <^  as  his  own  flesh,  bein^  aUied 
by  continual  intermarriages^  &c.  But  at  last  he  condescended,  that  if  they 
iuoiild  do  us  wrong,  as  he  could  not  draw  them  to  give  us  satis&ction  for,  nor 
hunself  could  sati^,  as  if  it  were  for  blood,  &c.  tiien  he  would  leave  tbam 
to  us." 

On  the  12  July,  1637,  .^attemo,  as  his  name  was  written  by  GovoncHr 
Whdknp  at  this  time,  came  to  Boston  with  17  men.  The  objects  of  his  visit 
being  suited  to  the  governor,  he  promised  him  an  answer  the  next  day ;  but 
the  governor,  understanding  meanwhile,  that  he  had  received  many  of  the 
Pequots,  who  had  taken  refujge  in  his  countiy  afler  their  defeat  at  Mystic,  first 
demanded  their  delivery  to  the  English.  Nimgrtt  was  very  loath  to  comply 
with  the  demand ;  but,  finding  he  could  get  no  answer  to  his  propositions 
without,  he  consented  to  give  up  the  Pequots,  after  a  day's  consideration. 
The  governor  shortiy  afler  dismissed  him,  with  instructions  to  treat  with  the 
Kfijriidi  captains  then  in  the  Pequot  country. 

On  the  9  Mar.  1638,  *^  J\/K(mtwmwnujh  came  to  Boston.  The  governor 
deputy  and  treasurer  treated  with  him,  and  they  parted  upon  fair  tenns.^ 
''We  gave  him  leave  to  ri{;ht  himself  for  the  wrongs  which  Janemoh  and 
Wequask  Cook  had  done  him;  and,  for  the  wrong  mey  had  done  us,  we 
would  right  ourselves,  ik  our  own  time.**  ||  Hence,  it  appears  that,  at  this 
period,  they  were  not  so  closely  allied  as  they  were  afterwards. 

The  next  year,  Janemo  was  complamed  of  by  the  Long  Island  Indians,  who 
paid  tribute  to  the  English,  that  he  had  committed  some  robberies  upon  them. 
Captain  Mason  was  sent  €rom  Connecticut  with  seven  men  to  require  satis&c- 
tion.  Janemo  went  immediately  to  the  English,  and  the  matter  was  amicab^ 
Bettled.Y 

When  it  was  runK»ed  that  Maniunnom/oh  was  plotting  to  cut  ofiT  the 

*  See  HaxartFt  Historieal  Collections,  ii.  7, 10. 

t  So  written  b^  Ro^  WiUuani. 

X  Mr.  Prince,  in  bis  edition  of  HubbanFt  Narrative,  probably  mistook  Wwtk  vpV  MS., 
and  wrote  Aganento  instead  of  Ayanento,  See  the  edition  1775,  of  Nar.  p.  40,  and  Winthrop, 
lour.  L  232. 

^  Prntee  says  he  was  mmcU  to  ASmUutmomok,  {ChronoUgy,  vu  09.)  bat  that  eoold  nU 
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EngiiBh,  and  vmng  hn  endeavora  to  UDite  other  tribes  in  the  enterprise,  the 
£ngli8h  sent  deputies  to  him,  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  report,  as  will  oe  found 
elsewhere  fuUy  stated.  The  deputies  were  well  satisfied  with  tie  carriage  of 
Mianhmnouu^;  but,  they  say,  ''/on^moA,  the  Niantick  sachem,  curied  himself 
proudly,  and  refused  to  come  to  us,  or  to  yield  to  any  thing ;  only,  be  said,  he 
would  not  harm  us,  except  we  invaded  him."  *  Thus  we  cannot  but  form  an 
exalted  opinion  of  Alnvp^  in  the  person  of  Jantmo, 

A  Duich  and  Indian  war  ragea  at  this  time,  and  was  conducted  with 
unrelentinff  barbarity  by  the  former  party.  It  grew  out  of  a  single  murder, 
an  Indian  having  lufled  a  Dutchman  in  a  drunken  frolic  The  muitierer  was 
immediacy  demanded,  but  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  the  ffovemor  vnm 
tined  to  retaliate,  and  often  called  upon  to  take  revenge.  He  waived  the 
subject,  foreseeing,  no  doubt,  that  retaliation  was  a  bad  course  to  pursue  for 
sadsfiiction,  especiallv  with  Indians.  However,  it  soon  happened  that  the 
Mohawks  fell  upon  those  Indians,  killed  about  SK)  of  them,  and  the  rest  fled 
their  oountiy ;  many  of  whom  souffht  protection  from  the  Dutch  themselves. 
Some  evil-minded  persons  now  mought  to  revenge  themselves  on  these 
Indians,  without  the  danger  of  suflfering  from  resistance.  It  is  reported  that 
an  inhuman  monster,  named  Marine^  a  Dutch  captain,  obtained  the  consoit  of 
the  governor  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleased ;  and,  acting  undw  that 
autlKNrity,  surprised  and  murdered  70  or  80  of  them,  men,  women,  and 
chikiren.  No  sooner  was  this  blow  of  assassination  struck,  than  the  Indians 
flew  to  thebr  arms,  and  began  hostilities  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  with  such 
flury  was  their  onset  made,  that  they  cut  off  20  persons  or  more,  before  the 
alarm  could  spread ;  and  they  were  soon  masters  of  their  settlements,  and  the 
Dutch  were  confined  to  their  fort  By  employing  Capuiin  UnderkSl^  however, 
an  experienced  English  ofiicer  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  some  others  of  the 
Englkni,  the  Dutch  were  enabled  to  maintain  their  ground ;  and,  fortunately, 
soon  after,  Rog^  ffOUamB  accidentally  arrived  there,  mrough  whose  mediation 
a  peace  was  enected,  and  an  end  was  put  to  a  bloody  war.  This  Marine^  who 
was  the  principal  cause  of  it,  quarrelled  with  the  governor,  on  account  of  his 
employing  UnderkUl  instead  of  him,  and  even  attempted  his  liife  on  the 
account  of  it.  He  presented  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  which,  being  turned  aside 
by  a  bystander,  the  governor's  life  was  preserved.  A  servant  of  MtrMt 
then  discharged  a  gun  at  the  governor,  but  missing  him,  one  of  the  governor's 
guard  shot  uie  servant  dead,  and  Marint  was  made  prisoner,  and  ^rthwith 
sent  into  Holland.  WiOiam$^  having  been  denied  a  passage  through  N.  Eng- 
land by  the  law  of  banishment,  was  forced  to  take  passage  for  England  at  N. 
York  m  a  Dutch  ship,  by  way  of  Holland ;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  his 
being  there  in  the  time  of  this  war. 

B^ore  this  war  was  brought  to  a  close.  Captain  Underhiai^  with  his  company 
of  Dutch  and  English,  killed  about  300  Indians  on  the  main,  and  120  more  on 
Long  Isknd.  The  Dutch  governor's  emplo^ng  the  Enfflish  was  chai^ 
upon  him  as  a  ** plot"  to  engage  the  English  m  his  quarrel  with  the  Indians ; 
*  which,"  says  frwihrap^\  **  we  had  wholly  decUned,  as  doutttmg  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause." 

It  viras  about  the  beginning  of  this  war.  Sept  1643,  that  <<  the  Indians  killed 
and  drove  away  all  the  English"  on  the  coast,  fit>m  Manhattan  to  Stamford, 
the  extent  of  the  Dutch  cudm  to  tlie  eastward.  They  then  passed  over  « to 
Lons  Island,  and  there  assaulted  the  Lady  Moodey  in  her  house  divers  times ; " 
but  we,  having  about  40  men  at  her  place  at  that  time,  ^vas  able  to  defend 
hersel£  **Th8se  Indians  at  the  same  time,"  continues  Hinikrop,l  ^set  upi»n 
the  Dutch  with  an  implacable  fuiy,  and  kUled  all  they  could  come  by,  and 
burnt  their  houses,  ana  killed  their  cattle  without  any  resistance,  so  as  the 
governor  and  such  as  escaped,  betook  themselves  to  their  fott  at  Monhaton, 
and  there  lived  and  eat  up  tneir  cattle." 

Among  the  English  people  who  were  murdered  when  this  war  beean,  was 
a  Mju  Mn  Hukhimwn^  from  whom  was  descended  the  historian  of  Massa- 
chuseOB.  She,  having  given  oflTence  to  tlie  Puritans  of  the  Bay  state,  (as 
MasBMliiMeai  was  then  called,)  by  her  peculiar  rehgious  nodona,  to  arad 

•ffMb^tJoanad.iLa.  f  Ibid.  ii.  Iff7.  |Ibid.i.U6. 
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persecution,  fled  first  to  Rhode  Island,  and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch  rtosse^ 
sioDs,  not  far  beyond  Stamford.  This  was  in  1642.  When  the  IndionH 
broke  up  the  setuements  there,  in  Sept.  1643,  they  fell  upon  the  family  of 
this  woman,  killed  her,  a  Mr.  CoUins^  her  son-in-law,  and  all  her  family  ex- 
cept one  daughter  eight  years  old,  whom  they  carried  into  captivity,  and  such 
of  two  other  ftmilies,  Ukrodcmorton  and  VofTikUPSy  as  were  at  home;  in 
all  16  persons.  They  then  collected  their  cattle  into  the  houses  and  set 
them  on  fire  and  burned  them  alive !  A  greater  slaughter  would  have  been 
made  at  this  time  and  place,  but  for  the  arrival  of  a  boat  while  tlie  tragedy 
was  acting,  into  which  several  women  and  children  escaped.  But  two  of 
the  boat^  crew  were  killed  in  their  humane  exertions  to  save  these  distressed 
people.  The  dau^ter  of  BIrs.  Hvickmaon  remained  a  prisoner  four  years, 
when  she  was  delivered  to  the  Dutch  governor  at  New  York,  who  restored 
her  to  her  fiiends.  She  had  fbrjrotten  her  native  language,  and  was  unwilling 
to  be  taken  firom  the  Indiana  This  governor,  with  a  kindness  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, sent  a  vessel  into  Connecticut  River,  where  its  captain  contrived 
to  ffet  several  Pequots  on  board,  whom  he  secured  as  prisoners.  He  tiien 
inmrmed  their  friends,  that  theywould  not  be  set  at  liberty  until  the  captive 
giri  was  delivered  to  him.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  she  was 
accordingly  rescued. 

NotwiUistanding  a  peace  was  brought  about  in  the  manner  before  stated, 
vet  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  sparks  of  war  which  had  for  a  short  time 
laid  hid  in  its  own  embers,  was  b^  sordid  spirits  fanned  again  into  a  flame. 
The  series  of  murderous  acts  which  followed,  are  nowhere  recorded  within 
mj  researches,  but  an  end  was  not  put  to  it  until  1646.    It  ended  in  a  san- 

?iiDary  battie  at  Strickland's  Plain,  near  what  is  since  Horse  Neck  in  New 
mk,  about  37  miles  fit>m  the  citv.    The  numbers  engaged  on  each  side  are 
not  known,  nor  the  numbers  slam,  but  their  graves  are  still  pointed  out  to 
the  curious  traveller. 
To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject 

We  hear  littie  ofJS/lmprd  until  afier  the  death  of  Mianhinnomoh,    In  1644, 
the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  united  against  the  Mohegans,  and  for  some 
time  obli|^  Uhea$  to  confine  himself  and  men  to  his  fort. 
This  aSair  probably  took  place  early  in  the  spring,  and  we  have  elsewhere 

S^iven  all  the  particulars  of  it,  both  authentic  and  traditionary.  It  appears, 
'  a  letter  fi-om  Tho.  PeUrSf  addressed  to  Gk>vemor  fFinthropy  written  about 
e  time,  that  there  had  been  some  hard  fighting;  and  that  the  Mohegans 
had  been  severely  beaten  by  the  Narragansets.    Mr.  Peters  writes: — 

•*  1,  with  your  son,  [John  Winthrop  of  Con.,]  were  at  Unccu^  fort,  where  1 
dressed  seventeen  men,  and  lefl  plasters  to  diess  seventeen  more,  who  were 
wounded  in  Uneat^  brother's  wigwam  before  we  came.  Two  captains  and 
one  common  soldier  were  buri^  and  since  we  came  thence  two  captains 
and  one  conmimi  man  more,  are  dead  also,  most  of  which  are  wounded  with 
buUets.  Unca$  and  his  brother  told  me,  the  Narragansets  had  30  guns  which 
won  them  the  day,  else  would  not  care  a  rush  for  them.  They  drew  Uticos* 
forces  out  by  a  wile,  of  40  appearing  only,  but  a  thousand  [lay  hid]  in  am- 
bush, who  pursued  Unecu^  men  into  their  own  land,  where  the  battle  was 
fought  vario  marie^  till  Qod  put  fresh  spirit  into  the  Moheagiies,  and  so  drave 
the  Narragansets  beck  agabi.''  So  it  seems  that  Uncca  had  been  taken  in  hie> 
own  play.  The  letter  goes  on: — ^<*'Twould  pity  your  hearts  to  see  them 
r  Unccui*  men]  lie,  like  so  many  new  circumcised  Sechemites,  in  their  blond. 
Hir,  whatever  infermation  you  have,  I  dare  boldly  say,  the  Narragansets  first 
brake  the  contract  they  made  with  the  English  last  year,  for  I  helped  to  cure 
one  7\mHquies(mj  a  Moheague  captain,  who  first  fingered  paid  hands  on] 
MianHnorMo.  Some  cunning  squaws  of  Narraganset  led  two  of  them  to 
TanHqmeao^M  wigwam,  where,  in  the  night,  they  struck  him  on  the  breast 
through  the  coat  widi  an  hatchet,  and  had  he  not  fenced  it  with  his  arm,  no 
hope  could  be  had  of  bis  life,"  &c.* 

"  The  English  thought  it  theu*  concern,"  says  Dr.  /.  MaOnar^  f  **  not  to  sufier 
liini  to  be  swallowed  up  by  those  adversaries,  since  he  had,  (though  for  hit 

*  Winthroj/i  Jour.  ii.  380, 381.  t  Relation,  58. 
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•WD  ends,)  approved  himself  fkithfUl  to  the  English  fW>in  time  to  time."  An 
army  was  accordingly  raised  fbr  the  relief  of  UnooM.  *^But  as  they  were 
just  marching  out  of  Boston,  many  of  the  principal  Narraganset  Indians,  yi7. 
Pesseeusj  Mexano,*  and  ffttawashf  sagamores,  and  Awmqmnf  depu^  for  the 
Nianticks ;  these,  with  a  large  train,  came  to  Boston,  suing  for  peace,  being 
willine  to  submit  to  what  terms  the  English  should  see  cause  to  impose 
upon  Uiem.  It  was  demanded  of  them,  that  they  should  definy  the  charges 
they  had  put  the  English  to,t  and  that  the  sachems  should  send  their  sons 
to  be  kent  as  hosta^  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  until  such  time  as  the 
money  should  be  paid."  AAer  remarking  that  mm  this  time  the  Narragan- 
sets  harbor^  venom  in  their  hearts  against  the  En^ish,  Mr.  MaUur  pro- 
ceeds:— ^''In  the  first  jjlace,  they  endeavored  to  play  legerdemain  in  theii 
■ending  hostages ;  for,  mstead  of  sachems'  children,  they  thought  to  send 
some  other,  and  to  make  the  English  believe  that  those  base  pcqtoosea  were 
of  a  roval  progeny ;  but  they  had  those  to  deal  with,  who  were  too  wise  to  be 
so  eluded.  .AJter  the  expected  hostages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
the  Narragansets,  notwithstanding  that,  were  slow  in  the  performance  of 
what  they  stood  engaged  for.  And  when,  upon  an  impartial  discharge  of 
the  debt,  their  hostages  were  restored  to  them,  they  became  more  baclnvard 
than  formerly,  undl  they  were,  by  hostile  preparationB,  ainun  and  again 
terrified  into  bettor  obedience.  At  last,  Capt  ./ttfcerion,  of  Dorchestor,  was 
sent  with  a  small  party  t  of  20  English  soldiers  to  demand  what  was  due. 
He  at  first  entered  mto  the  wigwam,  where  old  Mmgrd  resided,  with  only 
two  or  three  soldiers,  appointing  the  rest  by  degrees  to  fbUow  him,  two  or 
three  dropping  in  at  once ;  when  his  small  companv  were  come  about  him,  the 
Indians  in  the  mean  time  supposing  that  there  nad  been  many  more  behind, 
he  caught  the  sachem  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  setting  a  pistol  to  his 
breast,  protesting  whoever  escaped  he  ^ould  surely  die,  if  he  did  not  forth- 
with comply  with  what  was  required.  Hereupon  a  great  trembling  and 
constemauon  surprised  the  Indians ;  albeit,  multitudes  of  them  were  then 
present,  with  spiked  arrows  at  their  bow-strings  readv  to  let  fly.  The  event 
was,  the  Indians  submitted,  and  not  one  drop  of  blooa  was  8hed."§  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  a  high-handed  proceeding. 

<*Some  space  after  that,  Mnimt  was  raising  new  trouble  against  us, 
amongst  his  Nianticks  and  other  Indians ;  but  upon  the  speedy  sending  up 
of  Capt  Davisy  with  a  party  of  horse  to  reduce  him  to  the  former  peace, 
who,  upon  the  news  of  the  captain's  approach,  was  put  into  such  a  panic 
fear,  that  he  durst  not  come  out  of  his  wiffwam  to  treat  with  the  captain,  till 
secured  of  his  life  by  him,  which  he  was,  if  he  quietly  yielded  to  his  message, 
about  which  he  was  sent  from  the  Bay.  To  which  he  fi!«ely  consenting,  that 
storm  was  graciously  blown  over."  || 

Thus  having,  through  these  extracts,  summarily  glanced  at  some  prominent 
passages  in  the  life  oi  Ninigret,  we  will  now  fo  more  into  particularsL 

The  case  of  the  Narragansete,  at  the  period  of  the  treatv  before  spoken  of, 
had  become  rather  desperate ;  two  years  having  passed  since  they  agreed  to 
pay  2000  fathom  of  ^good  white  wampum,"  as  a  remimeration  fbr  the 
trouble  and  damage  thev  had  caused  the  English  and  Mohegans,  and  they 
were  now  pressed  to  fulfil  their  engaffements.  MnigM^  Uien  called  Janemo^ 
was  not  at  Boston  at  that  time,  but  AmtMoamun  was  his  depu^,  and  signed 
the  treaty  then  made,  with  Pe8$acu8  and  otners.  At  their  meeting,  in  July, 
1647,  PesMocus  and  others,  chieft  of  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks^  were 


*  The  editor  of  Johnsof^a  Wooder-working  Providenee.  in  CalL  Ma$».  Hut.  8oe,  makes  a 
great  mistake  in  noting  this  chief  as  Mtantunnomoh,  Mriiuah,  Mixanno,  Meika.&^.f  are 
names  of  the  same  person,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Canomieu*.  After  the  death  ofois  reiher, 
he  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narraransets.  He  married  a  sister  of  Nmif^,  who  was  *'  a 
woman  of  great  power,"  and  no  other  than  the  &mous  Quaiapem,  at  one  Ume  called  Molars 
tuckf  from  which,  probably,  was  derived  Magnus,  By  some  writers  mistaking  him  for  Mitrn' 
tttmumoh,  an  error  has  spread,  that  has  occasioned  much  confusion  ia  acoounto  of  their  gene* 
*Jogy. 

f  A  yearly  tribute  in  wampum  was  agreed  upon.  ManuMcHpi  Nanative  of  the  Httr.  t 
Cobbet,  which  places  the  affair  in  1645. 

t  MS.  document  amone  our  atate  paptra, 

\  Relation  of  thaTkoSaes,du;.,4tO;  1677.  |  CoMsTs  MS.  Ntrrat'v* 
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sent  to  by  the  Enf^iah  eomnusBioneray  as  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Pesmsem* 
be'mf  warned  to  come  to  Boston,  Pessacus^  not  being  wiUirg  to  get  any  fur- 
ther into  trouble  by  being  obliged  to  sign  whatever  articlea  the  Enffliah  might 
draw  up,  fekned  himself  sicK,  and  told  the  messengers  he  had  agreed  to 
leave  all  the  business  to  AHmgreL  This  seems  to  have  been  well  understood, 
and  we  shall  next  see  with  mial  grace  Mnigret  acted  his  part  with  the  coni- 
raiseionera,  at  Boston.    Their  record  runs  thus : — 

**  August  3d,  [1647,]  JVfnemrfl,  with  some  of  the  Nyantick  Indians  and  two 
of  PeMffci^t  men,  came  to  £)ston,  and  desiring  Mr.  John  JFinthropf  that  caiue 
from  Pequatt  plantation,  miffht  be  present,  they  were  admitted.  The  coin- 
miasioners  asked  MnegraU  for  ^hom  he  came,  whither  as  a  publick  person 
3n  the  behalf  of  PtisScJ^i  and  the  rest  of  the  Narragansets*  confederates,  or 
only  for  himself  as  a  particular  sagamore  ?  He  at  fint  answered  that  he  had 
spoke  with  Pettocik,  but  had  no  such  conrnussiou  from  him;"  and  said  there 
had  not  been  so  good  an  understanding  between  them  as  he  desired ;  but, 
from  Mr.  WinUvn/^i  testimony,  and  the  answer  Thos.  Stanton  and  Benedict 
AmM  brouffht  from  Ptssaetu^  and  also  the  testimony  of  Pessacui  two  men, 
**it  appeared  to  the  conunissioners  that  whatever  formality  might  be  wanting 
in  PusacVi  expressions  to  Nbugratl^  yet  Pessack  had  fUlIv  engaged  himself 
to  stand  to  whatsoever  MnegraU  should  conclude."  There&re  they  pro- 
ceeded to  demand  of  him  i^y  the  wamptun  had  not  been  paid,  and  why  tlie 
covenant  had  not  been  observed  in  other  particulars.  J^wgret  pretended  he 
did  not  know  what  covenants  had  been  made.  He  was  then  reminded  that 
his  depuhr  executed  the  covenant,  and  that  a  copy  was  carried  into  his  coun- 
try, and  his  ignorance  of  it  was  no  excuse  for  him,  for  Mr.  WSUanu  was  at 
ail  times  readv  to  explain  it,  if  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  request  it  of  hinu 
'There  could,  therefore,  be  no  truth  in  his  answere." 

Mmjgrel  next  demande^d,  **  For  what  art  the  MaragansetM  ^poy  9o  muxk 
wampvimf  I  know  not  (hat  they  are  indebted  to  the  English!^  Tne  commis- 
siODerB  then  repeated  the  old  charges — the  breach  of  covenant,  ill  treating 
messencers,  ana  what  he  had  said  himself  to  the  English  messen^jerB^  namely, 
that  he  knew  the  English  would  try  to  bring  about  a  peace  at  their  meeting  at 
Hartford,  but  he  was  resolved  on  war,  nor  would  he  inquire  who  began  it-^ 
tiiat  if  the  English  did  not  withdraw  their  men  from  assisting  UncaSy  he  would 
kiU  them  and  meir  cattle,  &&  According  to  the  records  of  the  commissioners, 
Mngret  did  not  deny  these  charges  with  a  very  {;ood  face.  He  said,  however, 
their  messengera  provoked  him  to  say  what  he  did. 

Id  order  to  waive  the  criminating  discourse,  ^hiigret  called  fbr  docutnents; 
or  vrished  the  En^ish  to  make  a  statement  of  their  account  against  him,  that 
he  might  know  "  how  the  reckoninge  stood."  The  English  answered,  that 
they  had  received  of  Pe»$acu»^  170  fathom  of  wanurum  at  one  time: — ^After- 
wards some  ketdee  and  about  15faUiom  more^  **  which  beinge  a  conten^Mble 
iome^  was  refbsed."  As  to  the  kettles,  they  said,  ''The  Narraganset  messen- 
gers had  sould  them  to  Mr.  Shritnpton^^  a  brasier  in  Boston,"  for  a  shilling  a 
potmd.  Their  wel^t  was  285  Ibs^  (not  altogether  so  wnUmptXble  as  one 
might  be  led  to  imagine,)  which  came  to  ]4£.  59.,  and  the  wampum  to  4£.  49. 
6(2.  f  Of  the  amount  in  Air.  ShrimptorCe  hands,  the  messengera  took  up  !£• 
probably  to  defray  their  necessa^  expenses  while  at  Boston.  The  remamder 
an  Englishman  attached  to  satis^  **  for  goods  stoUen  from  him  by  a  Narragan- 
set Indian." 

Mnigni  said  the  attachment  viras  not  valid,  <<  for  that  neither  the  kettles  nor 
wampum  did  belonge  to  Pessacks  himself  nor  to  the  Indian  that  had  stollen 
the  goods,"  and  therefore  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount  now  due.  <*  The 
oommissionen  thought  it  not  fit  to  press  the  attachment,"  but  reckoned  the 
kettles  and  wampum  at  70  fiithom,  and  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  240 
ftthom,  [in  all,]  besides  a  parcel  sent  by  Mnigret  himself  to  the  governor 
tnd  though  this  was  sent  as  a  present,  yet,  as  it  was  not  accept^  by  the 
governor,  they  iefi  It  to  MMgret  to  say  whether  it  snould  be  now  so  con- 

*  Sammd  Shrimptcn,  mtAMiAyf  who  boaglit  a  bouse  and  lands  cf  Ephmim  Twmt  brarier, 
otoated  ia  BoiUm.  in  1071. 
t  Heaeo  4de.  4«.  M.-f  15« fit.  7{rf. — value  of  a  ikiliom  of  wampom  la  1647. 
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sideredf  or  whether  it  should  be  taken  m  payment  of  the  d^>t  Mmgrd  said 
the  ffOTemor  should  do  as  he  pleased  about  it  It  was  then  inquired  how 
much  he  had  sent ;  (it  beinff  deposited  in  Cutskamokin^M  hands,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  stated  ;|  he  said  he  Bad  sent  90  fathom  of  black,  and  45  of  white,  in 
value  toother  165  fathom.  CuMamokin  was  sent  for  to  state  what  he  had 
received  m  trust  He  had  produced  two  girdles,  ^  with  a  st  in^  of  wampum, 
all  which  himself  rated  at  45  fiithom,  affirming  he  had  received  no  more, 
except  8f.  which  he  had  used,  and  would  repay.**  He  was  brought  before 
^/'lmgrd  and  quetdoued,  as  there  appeared  a  creat  difference  in  their  ac- 
counts.  "  He  at  first  perbisted,''  savs  oiur  record,  ^  and  added  to  his  lyes,  but 
was  at  last  convinced  [conihmted]  by  JVvntmt,  and  his  messengera  who  then 


brought  the  present,  and  besides  Xhitshamo&i  Lad  sent  him  at  the  same  time 
10  fiuhom  as  a  present  also.'*  It  slill  remained  to  be  settled,  whether  this 
wampum  should  be  received  as  a  pert  of  the  debt,  or  as  a  present;  and 
Mn^prd  was  urged  to  say  how  it  should  be.  With  great  magnanimity  he 
answered: — 

**Jlh iongV4i shall  not  IMt wtif  heari.  Whdher  CudMht  paid  ornot^Jm- 
UnikaU  as  a  prcstnt  to  the  governor  J* 

It  is  unpleasant  to  contrast  the  characters  of  the  two  chiefi,  CuUiamMn 
and  Mnimiy  because  the  former  had  lone  had  the  advantage  of  a  civihzed 
nei^borfiood,  and  the  latter  W|»  fit>m  the  depths  of  the  fore^  where  he  saw 
an  Englishman  but  seldont  We  couU  say  much  upon  it;  bu^  as  it  is 
thought  bv  many  that  such  disquisitkMHi  are  unprofitable,  we  decline  going 
Into  them  here. 

What  we  have  related  seems  to  have  finished  the  buaness  of  the  day,  and 
doubdess  the  shades  of  night  were  very  welcome  to  CfuUhamokm,  The  next 
dav,  JVSfi^^  came  into  court,  with  the  deputiee  of  Pessacus^  and  spoke  to  th« 
following  effect : — 

**Before  I  came  here  I  eiqpected  the  burden  had  been  dirown  upon  me, 
Pessacus  not  having  done  what  he  agreed  to  do.    However,  I  have  considered 

Tn  the  treaty  of  164i!L  and  am  resolved  to  ^ve  the  English  satisfaction  in 
things.  I  will  send  some  of  mv  men  immediately  to  Narraganset  and 
Niantick^  to  raise  the  wampum  now  due  to  them,  and  hope  to  hear  yrhaX  they 
will  do  m  three  days.  In  ten  days  I  think  the  wampum  Avill  arrive,  and  I 
win  stay  here  until  it  comes.  I  will  tell  this  to  the  Narraganset  confbderates. 
But  if  there  should  not  enough  at  this  time  be  raised,  I  desire  some  forbear- 
ance as  to  time,  as  I  assure  you  that  the  remamder  shall  be  shortly  paid,  and 
you  shall  see  me  true  to  the  English,  henceforth." 

This  flpeech  gave  the  commissionerB  great  sadsfiu^tion,  and  they  proceeded 
to  other  Dunness. 

The  messengers  sent  out  by  Mnigrd  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected; but,  on  the  16  August,  notice  was  given  c^  thefar  arrival;  sadlv, 
however,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  commissioners,  for  they  broufffat  only 
200  fiithom  of  wampum.  The  feelings  of  the  court  were  somewhat  changed, 
and  thev  rather  sternly  demanded  <<what  the  reason  was,  that,  so  much  being 
due,  so  little  was  brought,  and  firom  whom  diis  300  fathom  came.**  Mmgret 
answered  that  he  was  disappointed  that  more  had  not  been  brought,  but  said^ 
if  he  had  been  at  home,  more  would  have  been  obtained :  that  KM)  fothom 
was  sent  by  Pessacus^  and  the  other  100  by  his  people. 

The  commissioners  sa^,  that,  ''not  thinking  it  meet  to  begin  a  present  war, 
if  satisfactior,  (though  with  a  little  forbearance,  may  be  Lad  otherwise,)''  told 
Mm^ret^  that,  since  he  had  said  the  wampum  would  have  been  gathered  and 
paid  if  he  had  been  at  home  himself  they  would  now  give  him  20  days  to  go 
and  ffBt  it  in ;  'ud,  if  he  could  not  procure  enough  by  500  fathom,  still  thev 
would  not  molesi  him  until  ''next  spring  planting  time.**  That,  as  so  much 
was  still  due,  they  would  rockon  the  present  before  mentioned ;  btit,  if  they 
did  not  bring  1000  fiitbom  in  twenty  days,  the  commissiqperB  would  send  no 
more  messengers  into  his  country,  "but  take  course  to  right  themsetves.** 
That,  if  they  were  "forced  to  seek  satisfaction  by  arms^  he  and  his  confede- 
rates must  not  expect  to  make  their  peace,  as  lately  they  had  done,  b^  a  little 
wampum.  In  the  mean  time,  though  for  breach  o;  covenants  they  might  pm 
their  hostages  to  death,  yet  tiie  commissioners  would  forthwith  delmr  the 
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ehfldren^  to  Nimgni^  expectmg  firom  him  the  more  care  to  see  engage- 
meotB  fully  satisfi^  And,  if  they  find  him  real  in  his  performance,  they  will 
charge  all  former  neglects  upon  PeMocta,"  and  ''in  such  case  they  expect 
from  JVIti^gref  his  best  assistance,  when  he  shall  be  required  to  recover  the 
whole  remainder  fit>m  him.  AU  which  Nimgrd  cheerfliUy  accepted,  and 
promised  to  perform  accordingly." 

Notwithstanding  all  their  promises,  the  Narra^puisetB  had  not  discharged 
their  debt  at  the  end  of  two  years  more,  though  in  that  time  they  had  paid 
about  1100  fathom  of  wampum.  At  their  meeting  this  year,  1649,  at  Boston, 
<*the  conmiisBionerB  were  minded  of  the  continued  complaint  of  Uncas^ 
against  the  Narra^emsets,  that  they  were  ''still  vndermining  his  peace  and 
seeking  his  ruine,^  and  had  lately  endeavored  '^to  bring  m  the  Mowhaukes 
vppon  him,"  which  failing,  they  next  tried  to  take  away  his  life  hy  witchcrafl. 
A  l^arFBganset  Indian,  named  C%iUaifu;m^  «in  an  English  vessel,  in  Mohegan 
River,  ran  a  sword  into  his  breast,  wfaerby  bee  receeved,  to  all  appearance,  a 
mortal  wound,  which  murtherus  acte  the  assalant  then  confessed  bee  was,  foi 
a  oDDsidenible  sum  of  wampum,  by  the  Narragansett  and  Nianticke  sachems, 
hbwi  to  attempt." 

Meanwhile  Ninigrtiy  understanding  what  was  to  be  unrod  against  him, 
appeared  suddenly  at  Boston  before  the  commissioners.  The  old  catalogue 
of  delinquencies  was  read  over  to  him,  with  several  new  ones  appended.  As 
it  respected  CuJttaqwxCi  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Uncas^  Nimgrel  said  that 
neither  he  nor  PtmtcuB  had  any  nand  in  it,  but  that  "he  [CuJUamdn\  was 
drawn  thcoreunto  by  torture  from  the  Mohegans ;"  "  but  he  was  tola,  that  the 
Bssailant,  before  he  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohe^s,  presently  after  the 
&ct  was  committed,  layed  the  charge  upon  him,  with  the  rest,  which  he 
confirmed,  the  dav  follovnng,  to  Capt  Masofif  in  the  presence  of  the  English 
that  weie  in  the  berk  vnth  him,  and  often  reiteratea  it  at  Hartford,  though 
nnoe  he  hath  denied  it :  that  he  was  presented  to  Uncas  under  the  notion  of 
one  appertaining  to  Vssame^uinf  whereby  be  was  acknowledged  as  his  fi'iend, 
and  no  provocation  given  bun."  CuU<iquin  had  affirmed,  it  was  said,  that  his 
desperate  condition  caused  him  to  attempt  the  life  of  Uneas^  "  through  his 
great  engagement  to  the  said  sachems,  having  received  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wampum,  which  he  had  spent,  who  otherwise  would  have  taken  away 
his  life." 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  the  sachems  were  guilty,  and  we  next 
find  them  engaged  in  settling  the  old  accoimt  of  wampimo.  ^ntgrd  had 
irot  the  commissioners  debited  more  than  they  at  first  were  willing  to  allow. 
They  say  that  it  appeared  by  the  auditor's  account,  that  no  more  man  15Q9i 
fiitbom  hath  been  credited,  "  nor  could  Mnimt  by  any  evidence  make  any 
more  to  appear,  cmly  he  alleged  that  about  600  fatliom  was  paid  by  measure 
v^ich  he  accounted  by  tale,  wherein  there  was  considerable  difference.  The 
conunissioners,  not  vnlling  to  adhere  to  any  strict  terms  in  that  particular, 
(and  thou^  by  agreement  it  was  to  be  paid  by  measure  and  not  by  uoJe,) 
were  willing  to  allow  62  fi&thom  and  half  in  that  respect,  so  that  there  remiuns 
due  408  fiUhom.  But  A/lnigrd  persisting  in  his  former  affirmation,  and  not 
endeavoring  to  rive  any  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  commissioners  in  the 
premises,  a  smaU  inconsiderable  parcel  of  beaver  being  all  that  was  tendered 
to  them,  though  they  understood  he  was  better  provided."  They  therefore 
gave  him  to  understand  that  they  were  altogether  dissatisfied,  and  that  he 
miriit  go  his  own  wa^,  as  they  were  determined  to  protect  Uncas  according 
to  meur  treaty  with  bun. 

The  commissioners  now  expressed  the  opinion  among  themselves,  that 
affiurs  looked  rather  turbulent,  and  advised  that  each  colony  should  hold  itself 
in  readliness  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require,  "  wmch  tliey  the  rather 
prannt  to  consideration,  from  an  information  thev  received  since  uieir  sitting, 
of  a  marriage  shortly  intended  betvtrixt  JVm^^reff  daughter,  and  a  brother  or 
brother^  son  of  Sa$saqua$f  the  malignant,  funous  Pequot,  whereby  probably 


*  Glad,  no  doobt,  to  rid  themselves  of'be  expense  of  keeping  them  ;  for  it  must  be  remeni* 
bend,  that  Ike  EagUth  took  them  apon  the  condition  that  they  tfbouid  aupport  tbem  ai  their 
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their  aims  are  to  father  together,  and  reunite  the  scattered  conquered  Pe- 

2uatc8  bito  one  body,  and  set  them  up  afain  aa  a  distinct  nation,  which  hath 
Iways  been  witnessed  against  by  the  English,  and  may  hazard  the  peace 
of  the  colonies." 

The  four  years  next  succeeding  are  full  of  events,  but  as  they  happened 
chiefly  among  the  Indians  themselyes,  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  the  paiticu- 
lalB.  Mtngni  claimed  dominion  of  the  Indians  of  a  part  of  Long  Island,  as 
did  his  predecessors;  but  those  Indians,  seeing  the  English  domineering 
oter  the  Narragansete,  became  altogether  independent  of  them,  and  even 
Waired  wars  upon  them. 

M^eassasaHat  was  at  this  period  the  chief  of  those  Indians,  a  warlike  and 
coUFBgeous  chief^  but  as  treacherotis  and  barbarous  as  he  was  brave.  These 
islancfers  had,  from  the  time  of  the  Pequot  troubles,  been  protected  by  the 
English,  which  much  increased  their  insolence.  Not  only  had  Mmgnt,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Narragansets,  sufibred  frOm  his  insults,  but  the  Mohegans  had 
alsa  as  we  shall  more  fUlly  make  appear  hereafter. 

When  the  English  commissioners  had  met  at  Hartfbrd  in  1650,  Uheas 
came  with  a  complaint  to  them,  '^that  the  Mohansick  sachem,  in  Long 
Island,  had  killed  som  of  his  men ;  bewitched  diuers  others  and  himself 
also,"  which  viras  doubtless  as  true  as  were  most  of  his  charges  against  the 
Narragansets,  **and  desired  the  commissioners  that  bee  might  he  righted 
therin.  But  because  the  said  sachem  of  Long  Island  was  not  there  to  an« 
swer  for  himself  several  Englishmen  were  uipointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  if  they  found  him  guilty  to  let  him  know  that  they  ^  will  bring  trouble 
upon  themselves." 

At  the  same  meeting  an  order  was  passed,  *that  20  men  weU  armed  be 
sent  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  to  Pemeiif,  to  demand  the 
said  wampum,  Tthen  in  arrears,]  which  is  306  fidhom ;"  but  in  case  they 
could  not  get  the  wampum,  they  were  ordered  ^to  take  the  same,  or  the 
vallew  thero(  in  the  best  and  most  suitable  goods  they  can  find."  Or,  if 
th^  could  not  find  enough  to  sadsfy  all  demands^  they  were  ordered  to  seize 
and  *  bring  away  either  PeMooa  or  his  children,  or  such  other  connderable 
sachem  or  persons,  as  they  prize,  and  may  more  probably  bow  them  to 


From  Pessaeus^  they  were  ordered  to  go  to  Mmfrd^  and  inform  him  that 
the  commissioners  had  heard  ^  that  he  had  gwen  ku  daufikUr  m  marriage  to 
Sa^ecoi  Mi  6ro<Aer,  toho  gathara  Pequoti  under  himf  a$  if  edher  he  would  heoome 
their  joeftan,  or  again  jpoesese  the  Pequoi  country,"  which  was  cmitrarr  to 
*  engagements,"  and  what  they  would  not  allow,  and  he  must  inform  them 
whether  it  were  sa  To  inform  him  also  that  Wequaeh  Cook  **•  complains  of 
sundry  wrongs."  And  that,  as  to  his  himting  in  the  Pequot  country,  to  mform 
him  he  had  no  ri^ht  to  do  so,  as  that  country  belonged  to  the  English.  The 
termination  of  this  expedition,  in  which  JVuumI  was  taken  ^by  the  hair," 
has  been  previously  mentioned  in  our  extract  Som  Dr.  Maiher, 

We  have  in  the  lifo  of  J\£aniunnomoh  given  some  account  of  the  acts  of  a 
chief  called  Waiandanee^  especially  relating  to  the  disorffanization  of  the 
plans  of  that  great  chie£  We  come,  in  this  place,  to  a  paraOel  act  in  relation 
to  ^finigreL  About  a  year  after  the  death  of  Mantunnomoh^  Mnigret  under- 
took to  organize  a  plan  for  expatriating  the  English ;  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  fFaUmdimeej  the  Long  Island  sachem,  to  engage  him  in  it.  Instead  of 
listening  to  ius  message,  WaUmdance  seized  upon  MnigrePe  messenger, 
bound  him,  and  sent  him  to  Captain  Qardemer  at  Saybrook  fort  From  thence 
he  was  sent,  under  a  guard  of  10  men,  for  Hartford.  But  thev  vrere  wind- 
bound  in  their  passage,  and  were  obliged  to  put  in  to  Shelter  Uand,  where 
■n  old  sachem  live<^  who  was  Waiandanee^e  elder  brother.  Here  they  let 
MmgrePe  ambassador  escape,  and  thus  he  had  knowledge  that  his  plan  was 
discovered  and  overthrown. 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  the  sachem  Waiandanee^  we  will  add  the 
account  of  his  last  acts  and  death.  One  fFUKam  Hammond  being  killed  **by 
a  giant-like  Indian"  near  New  York,  about  1637,  Captain  Gardener  told 
H'aiandance  that  he  must  kill  that  Indian ;  but  this  being  against  the  advioa 
0f  the  great  sachem,  his  brother,  he  declined  it,  and  tdd  the  captain  that  that 
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Indian  was  a  mighty  great  many  tod  no  man  dared  meddle  with  him,  and 
that  he  had  nmnyjf  menda  Some  time  after,  he  kiUed  another,  one  Tliomas 
FarrmgUmf  and  in  the  mean  time,  FFmandan/ee^i  brother  having  died,  be 
midertook  his  execution,  which  he  accompliahed.  This  was  his  last  act  in 
the  service  of  the  English ;  <*for  in  the  time  of  a  great  mortality  among  them, 
he  died,  but  it  was  by  poison ;  also  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  upon  Long 
Island  died,  else  the  j^arragansets  bad  not  made  such  havoc  here  as  they 
have." 

^/inllgrd  passed  the  winter  of  1652—3  nmonff  the  Dutch  of  New  Tcrs 
This  caused  the  English  great  suspicion,  especially  as  they  were  enemies  to 
the  Dutch  at  that  time ;  and  several  sagamores  who  resided  near  the  Dutch 
bad  reported  that  the  Dutch  governor  was  trying  to  hire  them  to  cut  off  the 
Englisn  ;  consequently,  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  English  commis- 
sioners at  Boston,  in  April,  1653,  occasiooed  by  a  rumor  that  the  Narragansets 
had  leagued  with  the  Dutch  to  break  up  the  English  settlements.  Where- 
upon a  letter  was  sent  by  them  to  their  agent  at  Narraganset,  Thomas  SUnUon, 
containing  **  divers  quenes,"*  by  him  to  be  interpreted  ^  to  JS/tnegnU^  Pessiau 
and  Meduam^  three  of  the  chieiest  Narraganset  sachems,"  and  their  answers 
to  be  immediately  obtained  and  reported  to  the  conmiissioners. 

The  questions  to  be  put  to  the  sachems  were,  m  substance,  as  foDows: — 
1.  Whether  the  Dutch  had  engaged  them*  to  fight  against  the  Ekiglisb. — 
3  Whether  the  Dutch  governor  did  not  endeavor  such  a  conroiiBcy«^ 
dL  Whether  they  had  not  received  arms  and  munitions  of  war  rrom  the 


diey  had  not  better  be  true  to  the  English.— 8.  Similar  to  the  first.— 9.  What 
were  their  grounds  of  war  agamst  the  English. — 10.  Whether  they  had  not 
better  come  or  send  menengers  to  treat  vnth  the  English. — 11.  Whether  they 
bad  hired  the  Mohawks  to  b^lp  thenu 

"The  answare  of  the  sachems,  viz.  Nbiigntt^  PesBecus  and  JUiram,  vnto  the 
uueriee  and  letters  sent  by  the  mesBengers,  Serjeant  fFedte  and  Serjeant  Mn 
Barrdlj  the  18th  of  the  second  month,  1653." 

Maeam  seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  answered ;  and  of  the  fint  queiy 
he  said  :^ 

''I  speak  unfeignedly,  fixmi  my  heart,  and  say,  without  dissimulation,  that  I 
know  of  no  such  plot  against  the  EInglish,  my  friends;  implicating  either  the 
Dutch  governor  or  any  other  person.  Though  I  be  poor,  it  is  not  goods^ 
guns,  powder  nor  shot,  that  shall  draw  me  to  such  a  plot  as  this  against  the 
Engtisb,  my  fiiends.!  If  the  Dutch  governor  had  made  known  any  such 
intention  to  me,  I  would  have  told  it,  without  delay,  to  the  English,  my 
fiiends.  With  respect  to  your  second  question,  I  answer,  Ab.  What  do  the 
RngluA  sachems^  my  fiiends,  think  of  us? — do  they  think  we  should  prefer 
goods,  guns,  powder  and  shot,  before  our  lives?  our  means  of  living?  both 
of  us  and  ours?  As  to  the  4th  query,  I  speak  from  my  heart,  and  say,  1  know 
of  no  such  plot  1^  the  Dutch  governor.  There  may  come  false  nevrs  and 
reports  against  us;  let  them  say  what  thev  will,  they  are  fiilse.  It  is  un^ 
necessary  to  say  more.  But  in  answer  to  Uie  lOtt .  auery  1  will  say.  It  is  just 
measengem  should  be  sent  to  treat  vnth  the  English  sachems^  but  as  for 
myself  I  am  old,  and  cannot  travel  two  days  together,  but  a  man  shall  be  sent 
to  speak  with  the  sachems.  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Smiih^  and  VcUX  his  man, 
to  wpeiek  to  Mr.  JSiroim,  and  to  say  to  him,  that  I  love  die  Enjriish  sachems^ 
and  all  Eni^ishmen  in  the  Bay:  And  deeure  Mr.  Brawn  to  teU  the  sachems 

*  Tb«  tbifd  penoo  ifaigalar,  hi,  is  used  throughoat,  m  the  original,  as  it  was  aupposed  by 
Ibe  propoundeiB  that  eeeb  chief  wooM  be  quettttoed  leparately. 

t  Evefy  one  moat  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  answer  given  by  one  of  our  revolutjonary 
worthies,  Joaq^  R^  E«qv  ^  ^  British  ajpsnt,  on  readi^  this  answer  of  the  chief  Mesam, 
ihoQcfa  not  under  etreomstanoes  exactly  similar.  Mr.  BM  was  promised  a  fortune  if  he 
wouM  anrt  himself  en  the  side  of  the  kng.    Viewing  it  in  the  lirtt  of  a  bribe,  he  replied  i 

$»iUU.^    I)r.G&^sAmeriea,itt.l'7S.ed71ondon,4vols.8vo.l788 
%  Feffiwrfwi  WhUmm^  aa  Irtipietar,  elsewhere  named. 
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of  the  Bav,  that  the  child  that  is  now  bom,  or  that  is  to  be  bom  Id  time  to 
come,  shall  see  no  war  made  by  us  against  the  English.'' 

Ptssacm  spoke  to  this  purpose : — 

'*  I  am  veiT^thaDkful  to  these  two  men  that  came  from  the  MassBcbusetts, 
and  to  you  Thomas,  and  to  you  PcnK,*  and  to  you  Mr.  Smiiihf  jou  that  are 
come  so  fur  as  from  tlie  Bay  to  bring  us  this  message,  and  to  inforai  us  of 
tlieee  things  we  knew  not  of  before.  As  for  the  governor  of  the  Dutch,  we 
are  loath  to  invent  any  falsehood  of  him,  though  we  be  far  from  him,  to  please 
the  English,  or  any  others  that  bring  these  reports.  For  what  I  speak  with 
my  mouth  I  si)eak  from  my  heart.  The  Dutch  governor  did  never  propound 
Miiy  such  tiling  unto  us.  Do  you  think  we  are  road?  and  that  we  have 
forgotten  our  writing  that  we  had  m  the  Bav,  which  doth  bind  us  to  the 
English,  our  friends,  in  a  way  of  friendship?  ShaD  we  throw  away  that 
writing  and  ourselves  too?  Have  we  not  reason  in  us?  How  can  the  Dutch 
shelter  ns,  beinff  so  remote,  ajsainst  the  power  of  the  English,  our  friends — 
we  living  close  by  the  doors  of  the  English,  our  friends?  We  do  profess,  we 
abhor  such  things." 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  chief  actor  in  this  afrair,  MnigrH.  He  takes  up 
each  query  in  order,  and  answers  it ;  which,  for  brevity^  sake,  we  will  jpve  in 
a  Hale  more  condensed  form,  omitting  nothing,  however,  diat  can  m  any 
degree  add  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  great  chtefl    He  thus  commences  :-^ 

^I  utterly  deny  that  there  has  been  any  agreement  made  between  the  Dutch 

g>veraor  and  myself,  to  fight  asainst  the  English.  I  did  never  Iiear  the 
utchmen  sa^  they  would  go  and  fight  against  the  English ;  neither  did  ] 
hear  the  Indians  say  they  would  join  with  them.  But,  while  I  was  there  at 
the  Indian  wigwams,  there  came  some  Indians  that  told  me  there  was  a  ship 
come  in  from  Holland,  which  did  report  the  English  and  Dutch  were  fighting 
together  in  their  own  country,  and  there  were  several  other  ships  coming  with 
ammunition  to  fight  against  the  English  here,  and  that  there  would  be  a  great 
blow  given  to  the  English  when  they  came.  But  this  I  had  fit>m  tlie  Indians, 
and  how  true  it  is  I  cannot  telL  I  know  not  of  any  wronr  the  English  have 
done  me,  therefore  wht  should  I  fight  against  them  ?  Why  do  the  English 
sachems  ask  me  the  same  questions  over  and  over  again  ?  Do  they  think  we 
are  mad — and  would,  for  a  few  guns  and  swords,  sell  our  fwes,  and  the  lives 
of  our  wives  and  children  ?  As  to  their  tenth  question,  it  being  indliferenthr 
spoken,  whether  I  may  go  or  send,  though  I  know  nothing  myself^  wherein  I 
mive  wronged  the  English,  to  prevent  mt  going;  yet,  as  I  said  before,  it  beinff 
lefr  to  my  choice,  that  is,  it  beniff  indifferent  to  the  commissionefB,  whether  1 
will  send  some  one  to  speak  with  them,  I  will  8end.**t 

To  tlie  letters  which  the  English  messencers  carried  to  the  sachems,  Mexam 
and  Pessacus  said,  **  fVe  desire  there  may  oe  no  ndsiakey  htd  ^uxt  we  map  he 
understood,  and  thai  there  may  he  a  true  tmderttanding  on  hoth  sides.  We  desire 
to  know  where  you  had  this  news,  that  thare  was  wot  a  league  made  hetwixt  the 
Dutch  and  us,  and  also  to  know  our  accusers/* 

JSfinigrel,  though  of  the  most  importance  in  this  afi&ir,  is  last  mentioned  in 
the  records,  and  his  answer  to  the  letter  brought  him  by  the  messengers  Is  as 
follows : — 

**  You  are  kindly  welcome  to  us,  and  I  kindly  thank  the  sachems  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  tliey  should  diink  of  me  as  one  of  the  sachems  worth v  to  be 
inquired  of  concerning  this  matter.  Had  any  of  the  other  sachems  been  at 
the  Dutcli,  I  should  have  feared  their  folly  might  have  done  some  hurt,  one 
way  or  otlier,  but  thet  have  not  been  there,  /am  the  man.  1  have  been 
there  myself.  I  alone  am  answerable  for  what  1  have  done.  And,  as  I  have 
aheady  declared,  I  do  utterlv  deny  and*  protest  that  I  know  cf  no  such  plot  as 
has  b^n  apprehended.  What  is  the  story  of  these  great  nimors  that  I  bear  at 
Pocatocke--that  I  should  be  cut  of^  and  mat  the  EnglUb  had  a  quarrel  against 

*  So  printed  in  Hazard,  but  probably  means  the  same  as  Votl;  V,  in  the  latter  ca»e,  having 
been  taken  /or  P.    We  have  known  such  instances. 

t  The  preceding  sentence  of  oar  text,  the  author  of  TaUa  ef  the  Indiana  thinks.  "  would 
panle  the  most  wnfttifying  politician  of  modem  tiroes.''  Indeed!  What!  a  Iliuaddphia 
lawyer  7  Really,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  ought  in  the  least  to  pmzle  eveti  a  W40S 
tamper.    If  a  jmzxU  exist  anv  where,  we  apprehend  it  is  in  some  tnycfyifiiy  woid. 
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me?  I  know  of  no  such  cause  at  all  for  m^  port  Is  it  because  I  went 
hither^  to  t»ke  physic  for  my  health  ?  or  what  is  the  cause?  I  found  no  such 
eotertainiiMini  from  the  Dutch  governor,  when  I  was  there,  as  to  give  me  any 
encourageoient  to  stir  me  up  to  such  a  league  against  the  Enolish,  my  friends. 
It  was  w>Dler  time,  and  I  stood,  a  great  part  of  a  winter  day,  knocking  at 
the  gov^moi's  door,  and  he  would  neither  open  it,  nor  sufier  others  to  open 
it,  to  W  me  in.  I  was  not  wont  to  find  such  carriage  from  the  English,  my 
fi^en^** 

Not  k>De  ailer  tho  return  of  tlie  English  messenffers,  who  brought  the  above 

r»«iion  of  their  misBion,  Auxuhaw  arrived  at  Boston,  as  "messenger"  of 

^  mfprtiy  Pt$9aeu9y  and  Mcxam,  widi  "three  or  four"  others.    An  inquisition 

/as  munediately  held  over  him,  and,  firom  his  crMt-cxaminadon,  we  gatlier 

be  following  answers: — 

*^MmgTet  told  me  that  he  went  to  the  Dutch  to  be  cured  of  his  disease, 
hearing  there  was  a  Frenchman  there  that  could  cure  him ;  and  Mr.  John 
Winikrop  knew  of  his  going.  He  carried  30  fathom  of  M'ampum,  ^ve  the 
doctor  10,  and  the  Dutch  governor  15,  who,  in  lieu  thereof,  gave  hmi  coats 
with  sleeves,  but  not  one  gun,  though  the  Indians  there  gave  him  two  guns. 
That,  while  NSmgrel  was  there,  he  crossed  Hudson's  luvcr,  and  tliere  an 
Indian  told  him  about  the  arrival  of  tlie  Dutch  ships.  As  Co  the  corn  sent  to 
the  Dutch  by  JVm^frei,  it  was  only  to  pay  his  passage,  the  Dutch  having 
brought  him  home  m  a  vessel.  Five  men  went  with  ^nigreL  Four  came 
home  witli  him  in  the  vessel,  and  one  came  by  land  bemre.  One  of  his 
company  was  a  Mohegan,  and  one  a  Conecticott  Indian,  v/ho  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  Hudsun^s  River.  A  canoe  was  furnished  with  60  fathom  of 
wampum,  afier  JS/lnigreCs  return  from  Monhatoes,  to  be  sent  there  to  pay  for 
the  two  guns,  but  six  fathom  of  it  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the  doctor,  which 
was  then  due  to  him.  There  were  in  it,  also,  two  raccoon  coats,  and  two 
beaver  skins,  and  seven  Indians  to  go  with  it.  They  and  the  canoe  were 
captured  by  Uhcas/* 

An  Indian  named  **  Mwcom'Mattuces^  sometimes  of  Rhode  Island^*  was 
one  that  accompanied  Awashaw.  "One  John  lAghtfootf  of  Boston,"  said 
Matuxes  told  him,  in  Dutch,  ^he  had  lived  amone  them  at  Southhold,  and 
learned  their  language,)  that  the  Dutchmen  would  "  cut  off"  the  Ekiglish  of 
Long  Island.  "  jvet^com  also  confesseth  [to  hun]  that  Mitufret  said  that  he 
heard  that  some  ships  were  to  come  from  Holland  to  the  Monnattoes  to  cut  off 
the  English."  "  That  an  Indian  told  him  that  the  Dutch  would  come  against 
die  English,  and  cut  them  off^  but  they  would  save  the  women  and  chudrea 
and  guns,  for  themselves.  But  Capt  Sinildns  and  the  said  lAghifoot  do  both 
affirm  that  the  said  JSTeiocom  told  them  that  the  Dutchmen  told  hnu  as  before 
[stated,]  though  he  now  puts  it  off,  and  saith  au  Indian  told  him  so."  Simians 
affirmed  also  that  ATewcom  told  him  that  if  he  woidd  go  and  serve  the  Dutch, 
they  woidd  ^ve  him  £100  a  year. 

On  examining  JSTewcom,  the  commissioners  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he 
was  guilty  of  perfidy,  and  that  they  should  not  have  let  him  escape  wiUiout 
punbhment,  but  for  Ids  being  considered  as  an  ambassador.  They,  there- 
fore, desired  Jkoashaw  to  inform  Ninierei  of  it,  that  he  might  send  him  to 
them  again,  "  the  better  to  clear  himself.''  Thb  we  apprehend  was  not  done. 
Awcuhmo  next  notified  the  court  that  he  had  not  done  with  tliem,  "  where- 
upon he  was  sent  for  to.  speak  what  he  had  further  to  propound."  He  de- 
manded how  they  came  by  their  information  "  of  all  these  things  touching 
Mimgrei/*  They  said  from  several  Indians,  parlicularly  "  tlie  Monheage  In 
dian  and  the  Narraganset  Indian,  which  were  both  token  by  Uncos  his  men, 
who  liad  confessed  the  plot  before  Mr.  Haines  at  Hartford."  Awashaw  also 
demanded  restitution  of  the  warnpum  taken  by  Uncas*  The  commissioner 
told  liim  that  they  had  not  as  yet  understood  of  the  truth  of  that  action,  but 
when  they  had  tlioroughly  examined  it,  he  should  have  an  answer. 

So,  all  this  legislating  was  abon^  Mnigrefs  going  to  the  Dutch ;  for  as  to  a 
plot  there  appears  no  evidence  of  any ;  but  when  Uncas  had  committed  a 
peat  dej>re<mtk>n  upon  Mnigret,  why— "that  altered  tho  ciwe"— chey  must 
mquire  mto  it^  whicn  doubtless  was  all  right  so  ftr;  but  if  a  like  comphini 
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had  been  preferred  against  Mnip^  by  Unea»n  we  have  reaaon  to  think  it 
would  have  been  forthwith  « inquired  into,"  at  least,  without  an  }f, 

A  story,  it  cannot  be  called  evidence,  told  by  Uncas^  relating  to  Mmgr^B 
visit  to  the  Dutch,  is  recorded  by  the  comnussioners.  and  which,  tf  it  amount 
to  any  thing,  goes  to  prove  himself  guilty,  and  is  indeed  an  acknowledgmenl 
of  his  ovm  perfidy  in  taking  Mni^tPs  boat  and  goods,  as  charged  by  Aoor 
show.    It  is  as  follows : — 

^  UncaSy  the  Mohesan  sachem,  came  lately  to  Mr.  HaM  house  at  HartfimJ, 
nnd  informed  him  uiat  Nirvnigretty  sachem  of  the  Niantick  Narragansetts 
went  this  winter  to  the  Monhatoes  "  and  made  a  leacrue  with  the  Dutch  cov 
t.rnor,  and  for  a  hir^e  present  of  wampum  received  3o  guns  and  a  great  l>ox 
<^f  powder  and  bialets.  jslxmmt  told  him  of  the  great  injuries  he  had 
HUHtained  from  Vncas  and  the  English.  That  on  the  other  side  of  Hudson's 
River,  Nvn\^d  had  a  conference  with  a  great  manv  Indian  sagamores,  and 
desired  tlieir  aid  to  cut  ofi'the  Mohegans  and  EnglisL  Also,  that,  about  two 
yejLfs  since,  Ninigret  ^sent  to  the  Monheage  sachem,  and  gave  him  a  present 
of  wampum,  pres8ing  him  to  prociu'e  a  man  skilful  in  magic  workings,  and 
an  artist  in  poisoning,  and  send  unto  him ;  and  he  should  receive  more  one 
hundredth  lutliom  of  wampum,  which  was  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Monheage  sachem,  and  the  powaugh  at  the  return  of  him  that  was  to  bring 
tlie  poison.  Uncos  having  intelligence  of  these  things,  caused  a  narrow 
watch  to  be  set,  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  apprehending  of  those  peivons;  and 
accordingly  took  them  returning  in  a  canoe  to  the  number  of  seven:  whereof 
four  of  them  were  Narragansets,  two  stronffers  and  one  Pe^uatt  This  was 
done  in  his  absence,  while  be  was  with  Mr.  HaintSj  at  Conecticott,  and  carried 
by  those  of  his  men  that  took  them  to  Mohegan.  Beinff  there  examined,  two 
of  them,  the  [Wampeage*]  sachem's  brother,  and  one  Narraganset  freely  oon^ 
fessed  the  whole  plot  formerly  expressed,  and  that  one  of  their  company  was 
that  powaugh  and  prisoner,  pointmff  out  the  man.  Upon  this,  his  men  in  a 
rage  slew  hmj,  fearinj^,  as  he  said,  least  he  should  make  an  escime,  or  other- 
wise do  eitlier  mischief  to  Uncas  or  the  English,  in  case  they  snould  carry 
him  with  the  rest  before  them,  to  Conecticott  to  be  further  examined.  And 
being  brought  to  Conecticott  before  Mr.  Hotnetf,  and  examined,  did  assert 
diose  particulars." 

An  liKlian  squaw  also  informed  **  an  inhabitant  of  Wethersfield,  that  the 
Dutch  aud  Indians  generally  were"  confederating  to  cut  off  the  English,  and 
that  election  day,  [1654,]  was  the  time  set,  ^  because  then  it  is  appreh^ided 
ihc  plantations  will  be  leil  naked  and  unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  strength 
of  die  English  colonics  being  gathered  from  the  several  towns.  And  the 
aforesaid  squaw  advised  tlie  said  inhabitants  to  acouaint  the  rest  of  die  E2og-> 
I'lHh  with  it,  desiriug  they  would  remember  how  dear  their  slighting  of  her 
former  information  of  the  Pequots  coming  upon  the  English  cost  thenu^f 

It  would  seetn,  from  a  careful  exmnination  of  the  records,  that  something 
hud  bi;en  suggested  either  b^  the  Dutch  or  Indians,  about  ''cutting  off  the 
(English,"  which  justice  to  JVmigret  requires  us  to  state,  might  have  been  the 
i'liae  without  his  knowledge  or  participation.  For,  the  testimony  of  the  mes- 
sen^ers  of  ''nine  Indian  sfu;amores  who  live  about  the  Monhatoes**  no  how 
implicates  him,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  into  aooount,  any  more  1 

*  See  (ierlaratioa  onward  in  the  records.  ( //a«.  ii.  222.) 

f  Referring  to  an  afiair  of  1637,  which  Dr.  /.  McUher  relates  ai  follows:  ''  In  the  i 
I  while  Caot.  Mason  was  protecting  Saybrook  fort,]  many  of  the  Pequods  went  to  a  fdaoe 
now  called  Wethersfield  on  (yonneeticut  River,  and  naving  confederated  with  the  Indian*  of 
ihat  place,  (as  it  was  renerallv  tliought^)  they  laid  in  amtnisb  for  the  English  people  of  IhU 
place,  and  divers  of  them  going  to  iheir  labor  in  a  large  field  adjoining  to  the  town,  were  set 
upon  by  the  Indians.  Nine  of  the  English  were  slain  upon  the  place,  and  some  borsei ,  aad 
two  young  women  were  taken  captive."  ReUUiono/the  TVotwlet,  du:.  26w — Dr.  TnmbtiL 
says  this  happened  in  April.    Hist.  Con.  i.  77. 
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what  ID  Indian  named  Bannessoke  told  JS/tdiclas  Tanner^  as  interpreted  by 
mother  Indian  called  Mdam ;  the  latter,  though  relatinj^  to  Mrdgre^s  risiti 
was  only  a  hearsay  aflair.    Rmmesaoke  was  a  sagamore  of  Long  IsuincL 

Addam  also  interpreted  the  story  of  another  Indian,  called  Powanegt^  ^wfao 
laith  he  came  from  the  Indians  who  dwell  pver  the  river^  over  a^inst  the 
Mouhatoes,  where  the  plot  is  a  working,  that  was  iiis :  that  the  Dutchmen 
asked  the  bidians  whether  they  would  leaye  them  at  the  last  cast,  or  stand  up 
with  them.  And  told  the  Indians  they  should  fear  nothing,  and  not  be  dis- 
couraged because  the  plot  was  discovered,"  &c. 

Mdam  the  interpreter  had  also  a  story  to  tell.  He  said,  *^  this  spring  riG53, 
O.  S.]  tlie  Dutch  governor  went  to  Fort  Aurania,  [since  Albany,!  aua  first 
went  to  a  place  caUed  Ackicksackj  [Hackinsack,]  a  great  place  of  Indians,  from 
thence  to  Af onnesick,  |7tfinisink,]  thence  to  Opin^ona,  thence  to  Warranoke, 
thence  to  Fort  Aurania:  And  so  &r  he  went  m  his  own  person.  From 
thence  he  sent  to  Focomtock,  [Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut,]  and  he  carried 
with  him  many  note  of  sewan,  that  is,  bags  of  wampum,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  sagamores  of  the  places,  and  they  were  to  distribute  them  amongst  their 
men ;  aiul  withal  he  carried  powder,  shot,  cloth,  lead  and  guns ;  and  tend  them 
he  would  get  all  the  great  Indians  under  him,  and  the  English  should  have  the 
icum  of  the  Indiana,  and  he  would  have  those  sagamores  with  their  men  tf> 
cut  ofiT  the  £n||[li8h,  and  to  be  at  his  command  whenever  he  had  use  of  them, 
and  he  was  to  nnd  them  powder  and  shot  till  he  had  need  of  them.  Further 
he  sent  one  Govert,  a  Dutchman,  to  Marsey,  on  Long  Island,  to  MKtanahomf 
the  sagamore,  to  assist  him  and  to  do  for  mm  what  he  would  have  [him]  do : 
But  the6aganM>re  told  him  he  would  have  nothing  to  [do]  with  it:  whereupcm 
Govert  gave  the  sagamore  a  creat  kettle  to  be  silent.  MUanaham  told  him  he 
had  but  20  men,  and  the  En^h  had  never  done  him  wrong,  [and]  be  had  no 
cause  to  fight  against  them.  Further,  he  saith  that  MnnejptU,  the  fiscal,*  and 
the  Dutch  governor  were  up  two  days  in  a  close  room,  with  other  samnores ; 
and  there  was  no  speakinc  with  any  of  them  except  when  they  came  fbr  a  coal 
of  fire,t  or  the  like.  And  much  sewan  was  seen  at  that  time  in  Mimegnii 
hand,  and  he  carried  none  away  with  him ; "  and  that  Bonne$8eoke  told  him  that 
the  governor  bid  him  fly  for  ms  life,  for  the  plot  was  now  discovered* 

Nevertheless,  as  fbr  any  positive  testimony  that  JS/imgrd  was  plotting  against 
the  Ehiglish,  there  is  none.  That  he  was  in  a  room  to  avoid  company,  while 
his  physician  was  attending  him,  is  veiy  probable. 

In  a  long  letter,  dated  d6th  May,  165^  which  the  governor  of  New  Amster- 
dam, Pder  ShtyoeBorUf  wrote  to  the  English,  is  the  following  passage : — ^  It  it 
in  pert  true,  as  your  worships  conclude,  that,  about  January,  there  came  a 
strange  Indian  firom  the  north,  called  MnmgreU^  commander  of  the  Narragui- 
sets.  But  he  came  hither  with  a  pass  from  Mr.  Mm  Win&rop.  Upon  which 
pass,  as  we  remember,  the  occasion  of  his  coming  was  expressed,  namelv,  to 
be  cured  and  healed ;  and  i^  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  hath  been 
anv  assembly  or  meeting  of  the  Indians,  or  of  their  sagamores,  we  know  not 

(of  it]  We  heard  that  he  hath  been  upon  Long  Island,  about  Nayacke,  where 
ic  hath  been  for  the  most  part  of  the  vrinter,  and  hath  had  several  Indians 
with  him,  but  what  he  hath  negotiated  with  them  remains  to  us  unknown : 
only  this  we  know,  that  what  your  worships  lay  imto  our  charge  are  fiJae 
re}N>rts,  and  feigned  informations." 

The  war  with  Ascaasasdtie^  of  which  we  shall  give  all  the  particulars  io  om 
possession,  was  the  next  afiiur  of  any  considerable  moment  in  tie  life  of 

In  1654,  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  communicated  to  Massachusetts^ 
that  the  last  summer,  Mmgret^  without  any  cause,  ^  that  he  doth  so  much  as 
allege,  fell  upon  the  Long  Island  Indians,  our  friends  and  tributaries,"  and 
Killed  many  of  them,  and  took  others  prisoners,  and  would  not  restore  them. 
**  This  summer  he  hath  made  two  assaults  upon  them ;  in  one  whereof  he 
killed  a  man  and  woman,  that  Hved  upon  the  land  of  the  English,  and  whfaiK 

*  A  Dutch  offieer,  wfaote  dntv  b  simOar  to  that  of  treasorar  among  the  Englisli. 

t  To  Uckt  their  pipei,  doabUsw    the  Dutck  a^reeiiif  weD,  ia  tbe  particular  of  uiftkiB||; 
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one  ol  their  townships;  and  another  Indian,  that  kept  the  cows  of  the  Eng- 
tish."  He  had  drawn  many  of  the  foreign  Indians  down  from  Connecticut 
and  Hudson  Rivers,  who  rendezvoused  upon  Winthrop's  Island,  where  they 
killed  some  of  his  cattle.*  This  war  began  in  1653,  and  continued  ^  several 
years."! 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  seemed  blind  to  all  complaints 
against  Uncos;  but  the  Narragansets  were  watched  and  harassed  without 
ceasing;  Wherever  we  meet  with  an  unpublislied  document  of  those  times, 
the  fact  b  very  apparent.  The  chief  or  the  writers  of  the  history  of  that 
period  copy  fix>m  tne  records  of  the  United  Colonies,  which  accounts  for 
their  makmg  out  a  good  case  for  the  English  and  M ohegans.  The  spirit 
which  actuated  the  grave  conunissioners  is  easily  discovered,  and  I  need  only 
refer  my  readers  to  the  case  of  JtfiaiUunnomoA.  Desperate  errors  require 
others,  oftentimes  still  more  desperate,  until  the  first  appear  small  compared 
vrith  the  magnitude  of  the  last!  It  is  all  along  discoverable,  that  those 
venerable  records  are  made  up  from  one  kind  of  evidence,  and  that  when  a 
Narraganset  appeared  in  his  own  defence,  so  many  of  his  enemies  stood 
ready  to  give  mm  the  lie,  that  his  indicant  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  contra- 
dict or  purley  with  them ;  and  thus  his  assumed  guilt  passed  on  for  history. 
The  long-olenced  and  home-down  friend  of  the  Indians  of  Moosehausic^  no 
lon^r  i^pg.  Amidst  his  toils  and  perils,  he  found  time  to  raise  his  pen  in 
their  defence ;  and  though  his  letters  for  a  season  slept  with  him,  they  are  now 
awaking  at  the  voice  of  day. 

When  the  English  had  resolved,  in  1654,  to  send  a  force  against  the  Nar- 
ragansets, because  tiie^  had  had  difficulties  and  wars  with  •d^ooffMU^ftc,  as  we 
have  related,  Mr.  WUhams  expressed  his  views  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  as  follows: — ^*^The  cause  and  root  of  all  the  present 
mischieft  is  the  pride  of  two  barbarians,  ^^asiogdUck,  the  honR  Ishmd  sachem, 
and  Mnekunat  of  the  Narigenset.  The  former  is  proud  and  roolish,  the  latter 
Is  proud  and  fierce.  1  have  not  seen  him  these  many  years,  yet,  from  their 
sober  men,  I  hear  he  pleads,  1st  that  wisooMNudtidfc,  a  venr  inferior  sachem, 
(bearing  himself  upon  the  English,)  hath  slain  three  or  four  of  his  people, 
and  since  that  sent  him  challenges  and  darings  to  fi^ht  and  mend  himself 
2d.  He,  Abidbmot,  consulted  by  solenm  messengers,  with  the  chief  of  the  £ng 
lish  governors,  Maj.  EndUsotj  then  irovemor  of  the  Massachusetts,  who  sent  him 
an  imj^cit  consent  to  right  himself:  upon  which  they  all  plead  that  the  English 
haye  just  occasion  of  displeasure.  Sd.  After  he  had  taken  revenge  upon  the 
L^ng  Islanders^  and  brought  away  about  14  captives,  (divers  of  them  chief 
women,)  yet  he  restored  them  all  again,  upon  the  mediation  and  denre  of  the 
English,  ^th.  After  this  peace  [was]  made,  the  Long  Islanders  pretendimr 
to  visit  AMhimrf  at  Blocx  Island,  slaughtered  of  his  Narragansets  near  30 
persona,  at  midniglw ,  ;wo  of  them  of  great  note,  especially  ffqnteammodl^s 
son,  to  whom  ^iendtunat  was  uncle.  5th.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
although  he  had  drawn  down  the  inlanders  to  his  assistance,  yet,  upon  pro- 
testation of  the  English  against  his  proceedings,  he  retreated  and  dissolved  bis 
armir.j 

The  great  Indian  apostle  looked  not  so  much  into  these  particulars,  beings 
entirely  enga|^  in  the  cause  of  the  prayinff  Indians :  but  yet  we  occasionally 
meet  vrith  him,  and  will  here  introduce  nim,  as  an  evidence  against  the 
proceeflings  of  Uncaa^  and  his  friends  the  commissioners: 

**  The  case  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  so  far  as  by  the  best  and  most  credible  in 
telligence,  I  have  understood,  presented  to  the  honored  general  court,  [of  Mas- 
sachusetts,] L  Uncos  his  men,  at  unawares,  set  upon  an  unarmed  poor  {jeople, 
and  slew  eight  persons,  and  cairied  captive  twenty-four  women  and  children, 
3.  Some  of  these  were  subjects  to  Massachusetts  government,  by  being  the 
subjects  of  JosiosA  3.  They  sued  for  relief  to  the  worshipfid  governor  and 
magistrates.  4.  Th^  were  pleased  to  send,  (by  some  Indians,)  a  commiarioo 
to  Gapt  DmissHf  [<^Stonington,]  to  demand  these  captives.    5,  Uneas  bM 


.- t  fVbocTf  Hist  Long  Island.  | 

I  Vnm  1k(»  migkmi  klUr,  im  mamter^,  among  the  filei  in  our  gtate-houta 
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answer  wb%  fas  I  heard^J  inadent    6,  They  did  not  only  abuae  the  women 

SfiUhinesBi  out  have,  since  this  demand,  sold  awa^  (as  I  hear)  some  or  all 
those  eapdves.  7.  The  poor  bereaved  Indians  wait  to  see  what  you  please  t» 
do.  8.  You  were  pleased  to  tell  them,  you  would  present  it  to  the  free  court, 
and  they  should  expect  their  answer  from  them,  which  they  now  wait  for. 
9.  ^f(Bnecrqftf  yea,  all  the  Indians  of  the  country,  wait  to  see  the  issue  of  this 
matter.'*  • 

This  memorial  is  dated  12th  May,  1659.  and  signed  by  John  Eliot ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  there  had  been  great  delay  in  relieving  those  distressed 
by  the  haughnr  Vhcas.  And  yet,  if  he  were  caused  to  make  remuneration  in 
anv  way,  we  do  not  find  any  account  of  it. 

in  1G60,  "the  general  court  of  Connecticut  did,  by  their  letters  directed  to 
the  commissionere  of  the  other  colonies,  this  last  summer,  represent  an 
intolerable  affiront  done  by  the  Narraganset  Indians,  and  the  same  was  now 
complained  of  by  the  English  Uvinff  at  a  new  plantation  at  Mohegan,  viz . 
that  some  Indians  did,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  shoot  eight  bullets  into 
an  En^^liah  house,  and  fired  the  same ;  wherein  five  Englishmen  were  asleep. 
Of  which  insolency  the  Narrasanset  sachems  have  so  far  taken  notice,  as  to 
send  a  slight  excuse  by  Miy.  StherUm^  that  they  did  neither  consent  to  nor 
allow  of  such  practices,  but  make  no  tender  of  satisfaction."  f  But  thev 
asked  the  privUege  to  meet  the  commissioners  at  their  next  session,  at  which 
time  they  save  them  to  understand  that  satis&ction  should  be  made.  This 
could  not  nave  been  other  than  a  reasonable  request,  but  it  was  not  granted ; 
and  messengers  were  fi>rthwi^  ordered  to  **  repair  to  JVXit^gret,  jreasicuat 
Woquacanoo9ty  and  the  rest  of  the  Narraganset  sachems,"  to  demand  *^  at  least 
ibur  of  the  chief  of  them  that  shot  into  the  English  house."  And  in  case 
they  should  not  be  delivered,  to  demand  five  hundred  fkthoms  of  wampum. 
They  were  directed,  in  particular,  to  <*  charge  Ninigrd  with  breach  of  cove* 
nant,  and  hig^  neglect  of  their  order,  sent  them  bv  Msy.  WUlard^  six  years 
since,  not  to  invade  the  Lonff  Island  Indians ;  and  [that  they]  do  account  the 
surprising  the  Long  Island  £dians  at  Gull  Island,  and  murdering  of  them, 
to  be  an  insolent  carriage  to  the  English,  and  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  acL" 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  charges,  and  five  hundred  and 
ninegr-fivc  |  mthoms  of  wampum  was  the  price  demanded  for  them ;  and  <<  the 
general  court  of  Connecticut  b  desired  and  empowered  to  send  a  convenient 
company  of  men,  under  some  discreet  leader,  to  force  satisfaction  of  the 
same  atiove  said,  and  the  charges  of  recovering  the  same ;  and  in  case  the 
persons  be  delivered,  they  shaU  be  sent  to  Barbadoes,"  §  and  sold  for  slavesL 

It  appears  that  the  force  sent  by  Connecticut  could  not  collect  the  wampum, 
nor  secure  the  ofilenders ;  but  for  the  payment,  condescended  to  take  a  mortgage 
of  all  the  Narraganset  country,  with  the  provision  that  it  should  be  void,  if  it 
were  paid  in  four  nK>nths.  QmssoquuSf  {  Neneglud^  and  ScuUvp,  %  signed  the 
deed. 

A/Mgrd  did  not  engage  with  the  other  Narraganset  chiefs,  in  PhUin's  war 
Dr.  JmSker  **  calls  him  an  **  old  crafty  sachem,  who  had  with  some  of  his  men 
withdrawn  himself  firons  the  rest"  He  must  at  this  time  have  been  **  an  old 
Bsuchem,"  fcMr  we  meet  with  him  as  a  chief^  as  early  as  1633. 

Although  ^/Mgret  was  not  personally  eiu;aged  in  PkUtp^$  war,  still  he 
must  have  rufiTered  condderabfy  from  it ;  omn  being  obliged  to  send  his 
people  to  the  English,  to  gratify  some  whim  or  caprice,  and  at  other  times 
to  umar  himselL  On  10  Sept  1675,  eight  of  his  men  came  as  ambassadora 
to  Boston,  ^having  a  certificate  firom  Capt  SmUhy^^  who  owned  a  large 

*  MamMtrvipt  MtaUjpt^aer.  f  Record  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard, 

I  Tbe  addiumal  ninety-five  was  for  another  offence,  viz.  '*  for  the  insolencies  commttted  aA 
Mr.  Brewtler^s,  in  killing  an  Indian  servant  at  Mrs.  Brewster't  feet,  to  her  great  afifigfatmenly 
vd  stealiaf  oora.  Slc,  and  other  afironts."    Hazard,  ii.  433. 

4  Reeorda  of  tke  United  Colonies,  in  Haxard. 

J  Tbe  MBM  called  Quequegtmentf  the  son  of  Magmu,  Nnitom  and  Awasharg  worn 
wiuwas.    The  deed  itself  may  be  sen  on  file  among  oar  8taU  Papert. 

f  GfandsoB  of  CfMonieiit,  ton  of  Magfmu,  and  brother  of  Queqtte^utmiU, 

••  Brier  Oatoiy,  SO. 

ft  Cbplaia  RiSiatd  Bmm,  pnhtkfy,  who  aallM  quite  eariy  in  that  coontiy.  We  fiiii 
htelhsfsldyeafsbiftielhii.  ^ 
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estate  in  Narraganset.  After  having  finished  then*  busmess,  they  received 
a  pass  from  the  authorities  to  return  to  their  own  country.  This  certificate 
or  pass  was  fiustened  to  a  staff  and  carried  by  one  in  fit>nt  of  the  resL  As 
they  were  Koing  out  of  Boston  ^  a  back  way/*  two  men  met  them,  and  seized 
upon  him  that  carried  the  pass.  These  men  were  brothers,  who  had  had  a 
brother  killed  by  PhU^$  men  some  time  before.  This  Indian  they  accused 
of  killiiiff  him,  and  in  court  siVore  to  his  identity,  and  he  was  in  a  few  days 
hanjged.* 

^twithstanding  these  af&hs,  another  embassy  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Boston.  On  the  15  September  ^  the  authority  of  Boston  sent  a  party  "  to  order 
Mniprtt  to  appear  there  in  person,  to  give  an  account  or  his  sheltering 
Quouipen,  the  squaw-sachem  of  Narraganset  He  sent  word  that  he  would 
come  ^provided  he  mi^t  be  safelv  returned  back.**  Mr.  Smithy  "living  near 
him,  ofiered  himself  we  and  children,  and  estate,  as  hostages"  for  his  safe 
return,  and  the  embassy  forthwith  departed  for  Boston.  A  soa,t  however,  of 
Mnigrd^  was  deputed  prime  minister,  "he  himself  being  ver}*  aged." 

Captain  SmUh  accompanied  them,  and  when  they  came  U*  Roxbury  they 
were  met  by  a  company  of  English  soldiers,  whose  martial  appearance  so 
fiightened  them,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Mr.  Smiih,  they 
would  have  escaped  as  from  an  enemy. 

They  remained  at  Boston  several  days,  until  **  by  degrees  they  came  to  this 
agreement:  That  they  were  to  deliver  the  sauaw-sachem  within  so  many 
days  at  Boston ;  and  the  leaf^ue  of  peace  was  then  by  them  confirmed,  which 
was  much  to  the  general  satis&ction ;  but  many  had  hard  thoughts  of  them, 
fearing  they  will  at  last  prove  treacherous."  ( 

Mmgrd  was  opposed  to  ChristianiQr ;  not  perhaps  so  much  firora  a  disbelief 
of  it,  as  fixim  a  (fislike  of  the  practices  of  those  wno  professed  it  When  Mr. 
Mxnfhew  desired  Ninigrd  to  allow  him  to  preach  to  his  people,  the  sagacious 
chief  "bid  him  go  and  make  the  Enelish  good  first,  and  chid  Mr.  Mcyhtw  for 
hindering  him  fix)m  his  budness  and  laboiv'  § 

There  were  other  Niantick  sachems  of  this  name,  who  succeeded  JstimgrcL 
Accordmff  to  the  author  of  the  "Memoir  of  the  Mohegans,"H  one  would 
suppose  ne  was  alive  in  1716,  as  that  writer  himself  suppotea;  but  if  the 
anecdote  there  given  be  true,  it  rehited  doubtless  to  Charles  Mi^mf,  who,  I 
suppose,  was  hw  son.  He  is  mentioned  bv  JUbson,  in  his  histoiy  of  the  Pequot 
war,  as  having  received  a  part  of  the  ffoods  taken  fi^om  Captain  Stone^  at  the 
time  he  was  luUed  by  the  Pequots,  in  1634.  The  time  of  nis  death  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

The  biuying-places  of  the  fiunily  of  JSfkngrd  are  In  Chariestown,  R.  L  It 
is  said  tluit  the  <Md  chief  was  buried  at  a  pli^  called  Burying  Hill,  "a  mile 
fi[X)m  the  street"  A  stone  In  one  of  the  places  of  interment  has  thi^  inscrip- 
tion:— 

"Here  kih  the  Body  of  Gtontty  CAe  mm  <^  CSuoUb  Afn^gret,  Sxng  of  Qu 
AraHves,andqfH€umahhi8Hye.    jDied  I^eoem^y^  22, 1732:  c^  6  mo '^ 

"  Gtorgty  the  last  king,  was  brother  of  Mary  Sackm^  who  is  now,  |1832,] 
sole,  heir  to  the  crown.  Mary  does  not  know  her  age ;  but  fix>m4ata  given  by 
her  husband,  Mm  Harrys  she  must  be  about  66L  Her  mother's  father  was 
GeorgeMmgnL  Tlkomof  his  son  was  the  next  king.  Esther^mgterofTko^nas. 
George^  the  brother  of  Mary  above  named,  and  the  last  king  crowned,  ilied 
aged  about  20  years.  Ckwrge  was  son  of  EsUiar.  Mary  has  daughtersi  but  no 
sons."  IT 

On  a  dividon  of  the  captive  Pequots.  in  1637,  Mnlgrd  was  to  have  twen^ 
"  when  he  should  sati^  fi>r  a  mare  of  Ettweed  **  Pomroye^a  killed  by  his  men  " 
This  remained  unsettled  In  1659,  a  space  of  twen^-two  years.  This  debt 
eertaiidy  toaa  ouUawed!  Po^utn,  or  Fo^tiouim,  was  the  name  of  the  man  who 
killed  the  mare.tf  He  was  a  Pequot,  and  brother-in-hiw  to  MUmiunnomonf 
and  was  among  those  captives  assigned  to  him  at  their  final  disperakn  wbev 

*  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  80.  t  Probably  Catapaxai, 

LOld  Indian  Chronicle,  32.  i  Dooglaj'i  Summaiy,  fi  il8. 

IdI  ColLMau.HUt.goe.ix.Bi.  f  MS.  eomiBiiiucation  of  Rev.  IVm.  £1^ 

Familiarly  called  itty;  probably  firom  fltttpoorf.        ft  Hasard,  IL 188^  UA^ 
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the  Peqoot  war  was  ended ;  at  which  time  Pomeroy  states  '*  all  sorts  of  horses 
were  at  an  high  price."  Mkmtunnofnoh  had  an^ed  to  pay  the  demand,  hut 
his  death  prevented  him.  Mnimt  was  called  upon,  as  he  inherited  a 
coDsiderable  part  of  MarUunnomoh^a  estate,  especially  his  part  of  the  Pequots, 
of  \».  rn  Po^uoiam  was  one.  He  was  afterwards  called  a  Niantick  and 
broiher  tmL^ 

Pcstu  Ren  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  though  under  a  variety 

of  name^  born  about  1633,  and,  consequently,  was  about  20  years  of  age 
when  hii  aier^  Miantunnomok,  was  killed,  f  The  same  arbitrary  course,  as 
we  have  sceu  already  in  the  present  chapter,  was  pursued  towards  him  by  the 
English,  as  had  been  before  towards  Manhmnomok,  and  still  continued 
tomrds  JVimgrtiy  and  other  NaiTaganset  chiefe.  Mr.  CobbttX  makes  this 
fecord  of  him :  "  In  the  year  1645,  proud  Pe$sacus  with  his  Narragansets,  with 
whom  JS/tmgret  and  his  Niantigs  join ;  so  as  to  provoke  the  English  to  a  just 
war  against  them.  And,  accordmgly,  forces  were  sent  from  all  the  towns  to 
meet  at  Boston,  and  did  so,  and  htul  a  party  of  fifty  horse  to  go  with  them 
under  Mr.  Levaretj  as  the  captain  or  the  horse.''  Edward  Gibbons  was 
eommander  m  chie(  and  Mr.  Thcmptonj  pastor  of  tlie  church  in  Brauitree, 
"was  to  sound  the  silver  trumpet  along  with  his  army.''§  But  they  were 
met  by  deputies  from  Pessacus  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  an  accommodation 
took  place,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Mn^ret 

The  commissioners,  having  met  at  New  Haven  m  September  1646,  expected, 
according  to  the  trea^  made  at  Boston  with  the  Narragansets,  as  particu- 
larized in  the  life  of  Uncas,  that  tiiey  would  now  meet  them  here  to  settle  the 
renuuning  difficulties  with  that  chiefl  But  the  time  having  nearly  expired, 
and  none  appearing,  **the  commissioners  did  seriously  consider  what  course 
should  be  taken  widi  them.  They  called  to  minde  their  breach  of  couenant 
in  all  the  articles,  that  when  aboue  1300  fadome  of  wampan  was  due  they 
sent,  as  if  they  woukl  put  a  scome  vpon  llie  [English,]  30  fathome,  and  a  few 
old  kettles."  The  Namgansets  said  it  was  owins  to  the  backwardness  of 
the  Nianticks  that  the  wampum  had  not  been  paic^  and  the  Nianticks  laid  it 
to  the  Narragansets.  One  hundred  fathom  had  been  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  present  by  the  Nianticks,  they  promising  ''to  send 
wliat  was  due  to  the  colonies  uery  speedily,"  but  he  would  not  accept  of  it 
He  told  them  they  might  leave  it  with  Ouchamakm,  and  when  they  had 
performed  the  rest  of  meir  agreement,  •*  he  would  consider  of  it"  The 
conunissioners  had  understood,  tliat,  in  tlie  mean  time,  the  Narraganset 
sachems  had  raised  wampum  among  their  men,  ''and  by  good  euidence  it 
appeared,  that  by  presents  of  wampum,  they  are  practisinge  wi&i  the  Mohawkes, 
and  with  the  Indyans  in  those  parts,  to  engage  them  in  some  designe  against 
the  English  and  VneusJ*  Therefore,  "the  commissioners  haue  a  cleare  way 
open  to  right  themselues,  accordinge  to  iustice  by  war ;  yet  to  shew  how  highly 
they  prize  peace  with  all  men,  and  particularly  to  manifest  their  forbearance  and 
long  Bufferinge  to  these  barbarians,  it  was  agreede,  that  first  the  fi>rementioned 
present  should  be  returned,"  and  then  a  declaration  of  war  to  follow. 

At  the  same  court,  complaint  was  brought  against  the  people  of  Pessacus  by 
•*  Mr.  Pdham  on  behalf  of  Richard  Woody  and  Mr.  Pincham,^  [PvMhm,]  tliar 
they  had  committed  sundiy  thefb.  Mr.  Browfiy  on  behalf  of  ffm.  Smdh  of 
Rehoboth,  preferred  a  similar  charge ;  but  the  bidians  having  no  knowledge  o^* 
the  procedure,  it  was  suspended. 

Thus  the  Narragansets  were  sufiered  to  remain  unmolested  until  the  nex« 
year,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  the  story  about  their  hiring  the  Mohawks  and 
others  to  assist  them  against  Umms  and  the  English,  turned  out  to  be  any 
thing  else  but  a  sort  of  bugbear,  probably  mvented  bythe  Mohegans.  "One 
principall  cause  of  the  comissioners  meetinge  together  at  this  time.  [26  July, 
1647,1  being,"  say  the  records,  "  to  consider  what  course  should  be  held  with 
the  Narraganset  indyans ; "  the  char|res  being  at  this  time  much  the  same  as 
at  the  previous  meeting.    It  vims  uerefore  ordered  that  Thomas  Skmion, 

•  See  Hazard,  n.  VXL 

t  Ma  leUer,  tubeeribed  with  the  maik  of  the  sachem  Pumham,  on  the  file  at  our  eapita^ 
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BenedH  Jhmddj  and  Sergeant  WaiU  should  be  sent  to  Pe§$aekaj  ^Tmegralk 
and  Webetamvky  f}  know  why  they  had  not  paid  die  wampum  as  tfiey  agreed, 
and  why  they  did  not  come  to  New  Haven ;  and  that  now  they  might  meet 
Uncos  at  Boston :  and  therefore  were  advised  to  attend  there  without  delay ; 
but  **yt  they  refuie  or  deknr,  they  intend  to  send  no  more,"  and  they  must 
abide  the  consequences.  When  tne  Ehi^ish  messengers  had  delivered  their 
message  to  PessactiSy  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

^The  reason  I  did  not  meet  the  English  sachems  at  New  Haven  last  year, 
isy  they  did  not  notify  me.  It  is  true  I  have  broken  my  covenant  these  two 
years,  and  that  now  1%  «d  eoostantly  has  been,  the  grief  of  my  spirit  And 
the  reason  I  do  not  meet  them  now  at  Boston  is  because  I  am  sick.  If  I  were 
but  pretty  weU  I  would  go.  I  have  sent  my  mind  in  fuU  to  JSPinigret^  and 
what  he  does  I  wiD  abide  by.  I  have  sent  rmopynameU  and  Pomvmsks  to  go 
and  hear,  and  testify  that  I  have  betrusted  my  fhU  mind  with  J^enegratL  You 
know  well,  however,  that  when  I  made  that  covenant  two  veiirs  ago,  I  did  i« 
in  fear  of  the  army  that  I  did  see ;  and  thoti^di  the  Englisb  kept  Uieir  cove 
nant  with  me,  yet  thev  were  ready  to  so  to  Narraganset  and  kill  me,  and 
the  commissionerB  said  they  would  do  it,  if  I  did  not  sign  what  they  had 
written.** 

MoyatmOf  another  chie^  said  he  had  c<nifided  the  business  with  Mnigrd  last 
sprinff,  and  would  now  abide  by  whatever  he  should  do. 

When  the  English  messengers  returned  and  made  known  what  had  been 
done,  the  commissioners  said  diat  Ptuaxui  speech  contuned  **  seuerall  pae- 
saffes  of  vntruth  and  guile,  and  [they]  were  vnsatisfyed.'' 

What  measures  the  Whites  took  ^to  right  themselues,**  or  whether  any 
immediately,  b  not  very  distinctly  stated ;  but,  the  next  yean  1648,  there  wen 
some  militaiy  movements  of  the  Ehi^ish,  and  a  company  of^  soldiers  was  sent 
into  Narraganset,  occasioned  by  the  non-payment  of  the  tribute,  and  some 
other  less  important  matters.  PeMOcttf,  havinir  knowledge  of  their  approach, 
ded  to  Rhode  Island.  '*Mnicra/t  entertained  diem  courteously,  fth««  they 
staid  the  Lord's  day,)  and  came  back  with  them  to  Mr.  WWamr^  and  then 
Pesiocus  and  Canomau^  son,  being  delivered  of  their  fean  came  to  them ;  and 
being  demanded  about  huring  the  Mohawks  against  Imcof,  they  solemnly 
denied  it ;  only  they  confessed,  that  the  Mohawba,  being  a  great  sachem,  and 
their  ancient  friend^  and  beinff  eome  so  near  them,  they  sent  some  20  ftthom 
of  wampum  fbr  him  to  tread  upon,  as  the  manner  of  Indians  is.***  The 
matter  seems  to  have  rested  here ;  PesioctUf  as  usual,  having  promised  what 
was  desired. 

This  chief  was  killed  by  the  Mohawks,  as  we  have  stated  in  die  life  of  Co- 
nonicug.  His  life  was  a  scene  of  almost  perpetual  troubles.  As  late  as  Sep- 
tember, 1668,  his  name  stands  first  among  others  of  his  nadon,  in  a  complaint 
sent  to  them  by  Massachusetts.  The  messengers  sent  with  it  were,  Rkh'^. 
Wayly  Captam  W.  ff rights  and  Captain  iSbm'.  Mo$dy;  and  it  was  in  terms 
thus: — 

<«  Whereas  Capt  ffm.  Hudson  and  John  VtaO  of  Boston,  m  die  name  of 
themselves  and  others,  oroprietors  of  lands  and  ferms  in  the  Narraganset 
country,  have  compUunea  unto  us,  [the  court  of  MassJ  of  the  creat  insolen- 
cies  and  injuries  offered  unto  them  and  their  peofde  by  severu,  as  buiping 
their  hay,  kdling  sundry  horses,  and  in  special  manner,  about  one  month  since, 
forced  some  of  their  people  from  their  labors  in  mowing  mss  upon  their  own 
land,  and  assaulted  others  in  the  high  way,  as  they  rode  about  their  occasions ; 
by  throwing  many  stones  at  them  and  their  horses,  and  beating  their  horses  as 
they  rode  upen  them,"  &c  The  remonstrance  then  sees  on  warning  them  to 
desist,  or  cdierwise  they  might  expect  severity.  Had  Mosdg  been  hi  wt3ll 
known  then  among  the  Indiana  as  he  was  afterwards,  his  nresenoe  would 
doubtless  have  beoi  enough  o  have  caused  quiemea^  as  penwpe  it  did  evea 
atthistime» 
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CHAFTfiR  V. 

IFMAt— fl!f  ekmrtuttr — Gmtnaefumj — Qdograpk^  of  the  Moheg&n  eauntry-^Oemrd 
■iwf  qf  thai  nmHom — Umeag  join$  tke  En^hsk  a^auut  the  PequoU — Caphtrts  m 
tki^  at  Saekem*9  Head — Visits  Boston — His  speech  to  Governor  WuUhrop — Sped- 
msmsf  tke  Moke^n  language — Sequassom — J%e  war  between  Uncos  and  Mtantunno 
msk — Examination  of  its  atuse — 1%e  JCarragansets  determine  to  avenge  tKeif 
ssdtsm*s  death — Forces  raised  to  protect  Uncos — Pessaeus — Great  distress  ^  Uneas 
— IhnelwreUrffrom  OnmeetiaU — TYeaty  of  16'^— Frequent  eomplmntf  against 
Uane    JFefuask    Obeekickwod — No we^ua —  Wbosamequin. 

VvcAB,  called  also  Poqtdn,  Poqwnaan^  Poquim,  sachem  of  the  MohegaiiB,  of* 
wiMMn  we  hare  already  had  occanon  to  say  considerable,  has  left  no  veiy 
frfwable  character  upon  record.  His  life  is  a  series  of  changes,  without  any 
of  those  brilliant  acts  of  roagnanimity,  which  throw  a  veil  over  numerous 
arora.  Mr.  €hokin  gives  us  this  character  of  him  in  the  year  1674 :  (Mr. 
ifoaet  FUdi  having  been  sent  about  this  time  to  preacli  amon^  tlie  Mohe^^ans:) 
**!  am  apt  to  fear,**  says  he,  **  that  a  great  obstruction  unto  his  labors  is  m  the 
nchemof  those  Indians,  whose  name  is  Unkas;  an  old  and  wicked,  wilful 
man,  a  drunkard,  and  otherwise  very  vicious;  who  hath  always  been  an 
opposer  and  underminer  of  prayine  to  God."*  Nevertheless,  the  charitable 
Mr.  Huhbardf  when  he  wrote  his  Narrative,  seems  to  have  had  some  hopes 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  with  about  the  same  grounds,  nay  better,  perhaps^ 
than  those  on  which  Bishop  ffarburUm  declared  Pope  to  be  such. 

UtkcoM  lived  to  a  great  a^  He  was  a  sachem  before  the  Pequot  wars,  and 
was  alive  in  1^0.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Huhbard  makes  this  remark  upon  him : 
*He  is  alive  and  well,  and  may  probably  live  to  see  all  his  enemies  buried 
before  Wm."! 

From  an  ^itaph  on  one  of  his  sons,  copied  m  the  Historical  Collecdon& 
we  do  not  infer,  as  the  writer  there  seems  to  haVe  done,  <*  that  the  race  of 
Uneas*  was  *^ obnoxious  in  collonial  history ;"  but  rather  attribute  it  to  some 
waggish  Englishman,  who  had  no  other  design  than  that  of  making  sport  for 
himself  and  others  of  like  humor.  It  is  upon  his  tomb-stone,  and  is  as 
followB:— 

^  Here  lies  Uw  body  of  Smseeto 
Own  SOD  to  Uneag  grandson  to  OnekoX 
Who  were  the  Audmm  sachems  of  Mohsgav 
But  DOW  tbey  are  aO  dead  I  think  it  is  werhiegenJ'  f 

-  The  oonneetions  of  Uncat  were  somewhat  numerous,  and  the  names  of 
sereFB]  of  them  will  be  found  as  we  proceed  with  his  life,  and  elsewhere 
(hdtOf  a  son,  was  die  most  noted  of  them. 

In  die  beginning  of  August.  1675,  Uncas  was  ordered  to  appear  at  Boston 
and  to  surrender  his  arms  to  the  English,  and  give  such  other  security  for  his 
neutrality  or  cooperadon  in  the  war  now  bc«un  between  the  English  and 
Wampanoag%  as  might  be  requhed  of  him.  The  messen^r  who  was  sent  to 
make  this  requisition,  soon  returned  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  three  sons  of 
UncoM  and  about  60  of  his  men,  and  a  quantity  of  arms.  The  two  younger 
sons  were  taken  into  custody  as  hostages,  and  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  they 
were  reroainmg  as  late  as  the  10  November  following.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  at  this  time  not  for  from  90  yean  of  age,  but  theu*  names  are  not  men- 

*  1  CoH  Mast.  Hist.  8oe.  i.  206.  Mobeek^  since  MontvUU,  Connecticut,  about  10  miles 
aottk  of  New  London,  is  the  place  **  where  Unkas,  and  bis  sons,  and  WanuJio.  are  sachems." 

t  HisL  New  Eng;  464.— ^  AlUiouafa  he  be  a  friend  to  the  Ei^ilish,  yet  be  aad  all  bis  men 


pagans  sSU,"  1676.    Dr.  L  Matlter,  Brief  Hist  46. 
X  The  wrner  or  sealptor  no  doobt  meant  the  contrary  of  this,  if,  indeed,  he  BMy  be  said  ta 
have  awaa<  any  thn^(. 

f  A  gBMriae  hufian  word,  and,  as  it  b  naed  here,  means,  shnply,  welL    ^Thea  thmr  bM 
SM  slir  Bv  iaalep,  ta  saa  if  that  were  frocen  t  I  did  so.    When  they  saw  that,  they  said  tket 
^mseitmtlPsPfar.  of  tds  Coptic  among  the  htOans  in  lerj. 
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tioued.*  Ontko  was  employed  with  his  60  men,  and  proceeded  on  an  expe* 
ditiou,  as  will  be  found  stated  elsewhere. 

Uneai  was  originally  a  Peqiiot,  and  one  of  the  26  war  captains  of  that 
fiunousy  but  ill-fated  nation.  Upon  some  intestine  commotions,  he  revolted 
•gainst  his  sachem,  and  set  up  for  himself.  This  took  place  about  the  time 
that  nation  became  known  to  the  English,  perhaps  in  1634  or  5;  or,  ac  it 
would  seem  from  some  circumstances,  in  the  beffmning  of  the  Pequot  war. 
PetenA  an  author  of.  not  much  authority,  says,  that  the  **  colonists  declared 
him  King  of  Mohegan,  to  reward  him  lor  deserting  Somocus,"  We  are  told, 
by  the  same  author,  that,  after  the  death  of  UhcaSj  Oneko  would  not  de^  any 
HUids  to  the  colony;  upon  which  he  was  deposed,  and  his  natural  brother, 
AbimSeckj  was,  by  the  English,  advanced  to  the  office  of  chief  sachem. 
Onefto,  not  acknowledging  the  vnlidinr  of  this  procedure,  sold,  in  process  of 
time,  all  his  lands  to  two  individuals,  named  Mason  and  Hamsan,  But, 
meantime,  AbimUeck  sold  the  same  lands  to  the  colony.  A  lawsuit  followed, 
and  was,  at  first,  decided  in  favor  of  the  colony ;  but,  on  a  second  trial,  Mcison 
and  Hairisan  got  the  case — but  not  (he  vroperty ;  for,  as  Peters  teUs  us,  *^  the 
colony  kept  possession  under  AhimUetky  theu'  created  King  of  Mohegan,**  and 
**fbimd  means  to  confound  the  claim  of  those  competitors  without  estohlishing 
Aeir  own." 

By  die  revolt  of  Uncas^  the  Pequot  territories  became  divided,  and  that  part 
caUed  Moheag,  or  Mohegan^  fell  generaUy  under  bis  dominion,  and  extended 
from  near  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  south,  to  a  space  of  disputed  country 
on  tlie  north,  next  the  Narracansets.  By  a  recurrence  to  our  accotmt  of  die 
dominions  of  the  Pequots  and  Narragansets,  a  pretty  clear  idea  may  be  had 
of  all  three. 

This  sachem  seems  early  to  have  courted  the  favor  of  the  Enfl[liah,  which, 
it  Is  reasonable  to  suppose,  was  occasioned  by  the  fear  he  was  m  from  bts 
potent  and  warlike  neighbors,  both  on  tlie  north  and  on  the  south.  In  May, 
1687,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  English  in  their  war  upon  the 
PequotB.  Knowing  the  relation  in  which  he  etood  to  tiiem,  the  Engljbh  at 
first  were  nearly  as  afraid  of  Unoas  and  his  men,  as  they  were  of  the  Peauots. 
But  when,  on  the  15  of  the  same  month,  they  had  arrived  at  Saybrook  rort,  a 
circumstance  happened  that  tended  much  to  remove  their  suspicions,  and  is 
related  by  Dr.  Mather  as  follows:  ''Some  of  IJncas  his  men  heinc  then  at 
Saybrook,  in  order  to  assisting  the  EInfldish  against  die  Pequots,  espied  seven 
Indians,  and  slily  encompassing  them,  riew  five  of  them,  and  took  one  prison- 
er, and  brought  him  to  the  English  fort,  which  was  peat  satisfaction  imd  en- 
coungement  to  the  Enfflish ;  wno,  before  that  exploit,  had  many  fears  touch- 
faig  the  fidelity  of  the  Moheag  Indiana.  He  whom  they  took  prisoner  was  a 
perfidious  villain,  one  that  could  wpesk  English  well,  having  in  times  past 
bved  in  the  fort,  and  knowing  all  the  English  there,  had  been  at  the  slaughter* 

a  of  all  the  English  that  were  riaugfatered  thereabouts.  He  was  a  contin- 
roy  about  the  fort,  mforminff  Saisacus  of  what  he  could  learn.  When 
this  bloody  traitor  was  executed,  his  limbs  were  by  violence  pulled  from  one 
another,  and  burned  to  ashes.  Some  of  the  Indian  executioners  barbarously 
taking  his  iesh,  they  gave  it  to  one  another,  and  did  eat  it,  withal  smging 
about  the  fire.**  \ 

Notwithstanduig,  botii  Uncas  and  MundwrnovMh  were  accused  of  harboring 
fti^itive  Pequots,  after  the  Mystic  fight,  as  our  accounts  will  abundantiy  prove. 
It  IS  true  tiiey  had  agreed  not  to  haitior  them,  but  perhaps  the  philantfaiopist 
will  not  judge  them  harder  for  erring  on  the  score  of  mercy,  than  ti^eir  Eng- 
lish firiends  for  their  strictiy  religious  pmevoanoe  in  revenge. 

A  traditionary  story  of  uncos  pursuing^  overtidting,  and  executing  a  Pequol 
■ushem,  as  given  in  the  Historical  Collectiona,  may  not  be  unaualmedly  true. 
It  was  after  Mystic  fight,  and  is  as  follows:  Most  of  the  Engusb  forces  pur- 
sued tiie  fiigitiveB  by  water,  westward.  whOe  some  followed  by  land  with 
Uficas  and  his  Indiuis.  At  a  point  or  land  in  Guilford,  they  came  upon  a 
great  Pequot  sachem,  and  a  fow  of  his  men.    Knowing  they  were  pnnmec^ 

•OdladinCaiioBk^lA.  f  la  Ut  Hbt  of  Ooniiecticat 

t  BdatioB  of  tiM  Tkooblti,  «M.  46. 
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tbqr  had  gone  into  an  adjacent  peninsula,  "hoping  theu:  punmera  would 
have  passed  by  them.  But  Uncaa  knew  Indian's  cnm,  and  ordered  some  oi 
his  men  to  search  that  point  The  Pequots  perceiving  that  they  were  pur 
sued,  swam  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  winch  is  narrow.  But  the/  wen 
waykud,  and  taken  as  they  landed.  The  sachem  wfts  sentenced  to  be  shot  to 
death.  Unuu  shot  him  with  an  arrow,  cut  off  his  heat^  and  stuck  it  up  in 
the  crotch  of  a  large  oak-tree  near  the  harbor,  where  the  skull  remained  for 
a  great  many  years.'**  This  was  the  origin  of  Sachem's  Hsao,  by  which 
name  the  harbor  of  Guilford  is  well-known  to  coasters. 

Br.  Maiher  records  the  expedition  of  the  English,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
Uncaa,  He  savs,  they  iet  out  from  Saybrook  fort,  and  ^  sailed  westward  ui 
pursuit  of  the  Pequots,  who  were  fled  tliat  way.  Sailing  alone  to  the  westward 
of  Mononowuttuck,  the  wind  not  answering  their  desires,  they  cast  anchor.*^ 
*^  Some  scattering  requotd  were  then  taken  and  slain,  as  also  the  Pequot 
sachem,  before  expressed,!  had  his  head  cut  o^  whence  that  place  did  bear 
the  name  of  Sachsm's  Helad."  | 

Uncas^a  fear  of  the  Pequots  was  doubtkss  the  cause  of  his  hostility  to 
them ;  and  when  he  saw  them  vanquished,  he  probablv  began  to  relent  his 
unprovoked  severity  towards  his  countrymen,  many  of  whom  were  his  near 
relations ;  and  this  may  account  for  his  endeavors  to  screen  some  of  them 
from  their  more  vindicative  enemies.  The  next  spring  after  the  war,  5  March, 
16ifii,  **  Unkus^  alias  Okoco^  the  Monahegan  sachem  m  the  twist  of  Pequo<l 
River,  came  to  Boston  with  37  men.  He  came  from  Connecticut  with  Mr. 
Uaoftua^  and  tendered  the  governor  a  present  of  20  fathom  of  wamnum. 
This  was  at  court,  and  it  was  thought  nt  by  the  council  to  refuse  il,  till  he 
bad  given  satisfaction  about  the  Pequots  he  kept,  d^c  Upon  this  he  was 
much  dejected,  and  made  account  we  would  have  killed  him ;  but,  two  days 
after,  having  received  good  satisfaction  of  his  mnocency,  &c.  and  he  promis- 
ing to  subnut  to  the  order  of  the  English,  touching  the  Pequots  he  oiad,  and 
the  diflerences  between  the  Narragansetts  and  him,  we  accepted  his  present 
And  about  half  an  hour  after,  he  came  to  the  governor,"  and  made  tlie  follow- 
ing  enpeech.    Laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  he  said, 

**ThiaheaH  is  not  vnin^hvA  yours,  I  have  no  men :  thof  are  aU  poun.  CknuF' 
mand  me  anyd^fficuU  thingy  I  will  doiL  I  toiU  not  believe  any  aidkuu^  words 
agamd  the  l^lish,  ff  any  man  shall  IdU  an  Englishman^  I  tnH  jnd  kirn  to 
death,  were  he  never  so  dear  to  me." 

*<  So  the  governor  gave  him  a  &ir  red  coat,  and  defrayed  his  and  his  men's 
diet,  and  gave  them  com  to  relieve  them  homeward,  and  a  letter  of  protection 
to  all  men,  &c  and  he  departed  very  joyfuL"  § 

For  the  pratification  of  the  curious,  we  give,  from  Dr.  Edwardt^s  ^  Observa- 
tions on  the  Muhkekaneew  [Mohegan]  I^guage,"  the  Lord's  prayer  in  that 
dialect.  ^  Mtgh-nuhy  nt  spummuck  oue-^m,  tough  mau-^oeh  wneh  wiurko'Se^uk 
nt-^mrne  an^nu-tm-e-on.  Taiugh  ne  aun-diu-md-an^myn  warweh-ht-^eek  ma- 
taeh  noh  pvM'meh,  J^Te  ae-nai-nU-teeh  mau-weh  a^uhoiurneek  noh  hkev  ote-eheek^ 
ne  aun-cku^wut-am-munt  ne  atir^noi-kit4eet  neek  spum'muk  oie-dieeH  Men-e 
nou-ntiA  noo-nook  wuhrham-^uk  tquogh  nuh  xMivy-vrtam-^tuk  ngwn-maiurweh 
Ohq-vrMi-Ormourwe-wM-nuh  ati^neh  mi^mcHiwire^am^keh  he  anneh  ohq-urvi-^- 
maurwoire-auk  numrpeh  neek  mu-ma<heh  an-^uh-o-quau-keet.  C9ieen  hqu^iJtr 
tfuau^ckbh-sirVrkeh  an-nehre-hmau-nvk.  Pan-nee-weh  hioU'We-nau^nuk  neen 
maum-teh-keh,  Kt<ih  ng-wehrdteh  kwirou-waurwek  mcM-weh  nohpttm-meh;  ki* 
an-woi ;  es-tak  aw-aun  t^-im-noi-^u-urun  ne  aurnoire-yon ;  han-wee-^oek  ne  kU 
tfi-noi-een." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Mohegans,  the  Pequots,  the  Narragansets  and 
Nipmucks ;  or  so  near  did  they  approach  one  another,  that  each  could  undns 
stand  the  other  thioufdi  the  united  extent  of  their  territories. 

Uncas  was  saki  to  have  been  engaged  m  all  the  wars  against  his  country- 
men, on  the  part  of  the  English,  during  his  life-time.  |  He  shielded  some  of 
the  in&nt  setUements  of  Connecticut  in  times  of  troubles,  especially  Norwich 

•  Hist  Chdl/ordf'inl  ColL  Mats.  Hitt.  8oe.  100. 

t  His  name  tf  not  mentioMl.  t  Relation,  49. 

t  IfMlMPfJoar.LSefr-ft  1  MS.  coumumcaUoa  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ayk 
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To  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  the  Mohegana  seemed  more  paiticulari; 
attached  probably  finora  the  circumstance  of  some  of  its  settlers  liavinf 
relieved  them  when  besieged  by  Atntfret,  as  will  be  found  related  in  the 
ensuing  history.  The  remnant  of  the  Mohegans,  in  1768,  was  settled  in  tlie 
north-east  comer  of  New  London,  about  five  miles  south  of  Norwich ;  at 
which  place  they  had  a  reservation. 

The  Mohegans  had  a  burying-place  called  the  Roral  (nawng-rnnmdj  and 
this  was  set  apart  for  the  family  ofUncaa.  It  is  close  bv  the  rails  of  the  stream 
called  Yantic  River,  in  Norwich  city ;  ^  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot**  The 
ground  containing  the  grave  of  Uncat  is  at  present  owned  by  C.  Qoddard,  Esq. 
of  Norwich.  This  gentleman  has,  very  laudably,  caused  an  inclosiu«  to  be 
set  about  it* 

When  the  oonmilmoneiiB  of  the  United  Colonies  had  met  in  1643,  com- 
plaint was  made  to  them  by  UncoM^  that  ^^antunnomioh  had  employed  a  Pequot 
to  kill  him,  and  that  this  Pequot  was  one  of  his  own  subjects.  He  shot  Uneai 
with  an  arrow,  and,  not  douoting  but  that  he  had  accomphi^ed  his  purpose, 
^  fled  to  the  Nanohin^ansets,  or  their  confederates,"  and  proclaimed  that  he 
had  killed  him.  **  But  when  it  was  known  VncoB  was  not  dead,  though 
wounded,  the  traitor  was  taught  to  say  that  Uncus  had  cut  through  his  own 
arm  with  a  flint,  and  hired  the  Pequot  to  say  he  had  shot  and  killed  him. 
Myaniinomo  being  sent  for  by  the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  upon  another 
occasion,  brought  the  Pequot  with  him :  but  when  this  disguise  would  not 
serve,  and  that  the  English  out  of  his  fthe  Pequot's]  own  mouth  found  him 
guilty,  and  would  have  sent  him  to  uncus  his  sagamore  to  be  proceeded 
against,  MycuUinomo  desired  he  might  not  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,  promising 
[that]  he  woidd  send  [him]  himself  to  Vnc%u  to  be  examined  and  punished ; 
Dutycontrai^  to  his  promise,  and  fearing,  as  it  appears,  his  own  treachery 
might  be  discouered,  he  within  a  day  or  two  cut  on  the  PeacoCt*s  head,  that 
he  might  tell  no  tales.  After  this  some  attempts  were  made  to  poison  Vncus^ 
and,  as  is  reported,  to  take  away  his  life  by  sorcery.  That  being  discovered, 
some  of  Sequas»on*8  company,  an  Indian  sagamore  allied  to,  and  an  intimate 
confederate  with  MfontinomOf  shot  at  Unctu  as  he  was  going  down  Conectacatt 
River  with  a  arrow  or  two.  Vneus^  according  to  the  fi)re8akl  agreement," 
which  was,  in  case  of  difficulty  between  them,  that  the  Enfflish  should  be 
applied  to  as  umpires,  complained  to  them.  They  endeavored  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  Unea$  and  Seaua$$on ;  but  Seouasson  would  bear  to  no  over- 
tures of  the  kind,  and  intimated  that  he  shoukl  be  borne  out  in  his  resolution 
by  Maniwmomoh.  "Die  result  was  the  war  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account  in  the  life  of  Mumimmamotu  We  have  also  spoken  there  of  the 
agency  of  the  En^ish  in  the  afiair  o€ MianinmnofnMs  death;  but  that  no  light 
«na^  be  withheld  which  can  in  any  way  reflect  upon  that  important  as  wdl  as 
iiKv./tncholy  event,  we  will  give  all  that  the  conunissioners  have  recorded  in 
ttK.'  '"^ords  concerning  it  But  firs^,  we  should  notice,  that,  after  Afioiilim- 
noNiSH  v«is  taken  prisoner,  the  Indians  affirmed,  (the  adherents  of  Vhcas 
doubtless,)  utnt  Mumtunnomoh  had  engaged  the  Mohawks  to  join  him  in  his 
wars,  and  chat  «hey  were  then  encampM  only  a  dayVi  jotuney  fit>m  the  fron- 
tiers, waiting  fiur  him  to  attain  his  libeity.    The  record  then  proceeds : — 

^  These  ttiings  being  duly  weighed  and  considered,  the  commkHoners 
apparently  see  that  Vncui  cannot  be  safe  while  Mkmtenomo  lives;  but  that, 
either  by  secret  treachery  or  open  force,  his  life  will  be  still  in  dangei 
Wherefore  the^  think  he  may  justly  put  such  a  fiilse  and  blood-thirsty  euemf 
to  death,  but  m  his  own  jurisdicuon,  not  in  the  English  plantations.  And 
advising  that,  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  mercy  and  moderation  be  showed, 
oontraij  to  the  ;«actu^  of  the  Indians  who  exercise  tortures  and  cn)«tlty« 
And  Vnoii  having  hitherto  shown  himself  a  fHend  to  the  English,  and  in  this 
ereviDf  their  advice ;  [therefore,]  if  the  NanohiggansittB  Indians  or  others 
shall  unjustly  assault  Fneus  for  tnis  exeeutkin,  upon  notice  aiid  request  tha 
English  Dramiie  to  assist  and  protect  him,  as  fiur  as  they  may,  agBUMt  such 
vkHeooe,'' 

We  praume  not  to  commentate  upon  this  aAur,  but  we  woukl  mk  wlielfaer 


•  3  Col.  Halt.  Hist  Soe.  m.  ISft. 
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k  don  Dol  appear  as  probable,  that  Uneaa  had  concerted  die  plaii  with  hfs 
Plsqaot  subject  for  the  destrucdon  of  MUmhmnomoh,  as  that  the  latter  had 
plotted  for  the  destruction  of  the  fonner.  Else,  why  did  ManSmnomoh  put 
the  Pequot  to  death  ?  The  comroissionerB  do  not  say  that  the  Pequot  had  by 
his  confession  any  how  implicated  Mianhmnomofu  Now,  if  this  reauot  had 
been  employed  by  him,  it  aoes  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  he  would  have  put 
him  to  death,  especially  as  he  had  not  accused  him.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  acknowledged  himself  guilty  of  attempting  die  life  of  his  own 
Mchem,  that  it  might  be  charged  upon  others,  it  is  to  us  a  plain  reason  why 
Mmhmnomoh  should  put  him  to  death,  being  fully  satisfied  of  his  guilt  upon 
his  own  confesmon.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  p^  against 
Uneas  was  of  his  own  or  his  Pequot  subject's  planning.  The  Pequot's  going 
oyer  to  Mianhmmomoh  for  protection  is  no  evidence  of  that  chief's  pardcipation 
in  bis  ])lot  And  it  is  highly  probable  that,  after  they  had  left  the  English 
cooit,  his  crime  was  amavateo,  in  Mianhmnomoh^s  view,  by  some  new  con- 
feanon  or  discovery,  wmch  caused  him  to  be  forthwith  executed. 

As  though  well  assured  that  the  justness  of  their  interference  would  be 
called  in  question,  the  commisnoners  shortly  after  added  another  clause  to 
their  records,  as  much  in  exoneration  of  their  conduct  as  they  could  find 
words  in  which  to  express  themselves.  They  argue  that,  ^  whereas  Uncat 
was  advised  [by  themj  to  take  away  die  life  of  Miantunnomoh  whose  lawfbl  ~ 
captive  he  was,  they  [the  Nanragansets]  may  well  understand  that  this  is  with- 
om  violation  of  any  covenant  between  them  and  us ;  for  Uncos  being  in  con- 
federation widi  us,  and  one  that  hadi  diligendy  observed  his  covenants  before 
mentioned,  for  aught  we  know,  and  requiring  advice  from  us,  upon  serious 
conaderatiCHi  of  the  premises,  viz.  his  treacherous  and  murderous  disposition 
against  Uneai^  &c.  and  how  great  a  disturber  he  hath  been  of  the  common 
peace  of  die  whole  countiy,  we  could  not  in  respect  of  the  justice  of  the  case, 
safety  of  Uie  countij,  and  faithfulness  of  our  fi-iend,  do  otherwise  than  approve 
of  the  lawfulness  of  his  death  ;  which  agreemg  so  well  with  the  Indianr  own 
manners^  and  concurring  with  the  practice  of  other  nations  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted ;  we  persuaded  ourselves,  however  his  death  may  be  grievous 
at  present,  yet  the  peaceable  fruits  of  it  will  yield  not  only  matter  of  safety  to 
the  Indians,  but  profit  to  all  that  mhabit  this  continent" 

h  is  believed  that  the  reader  is  now  put  in  possession  of  every  thing  that 
tJie  English  could  say  for  themselves,  upon  the  execution  of  Mianhmnomok, 
He  widf  therefore  be  able  to  decide,  whether,  as  we  have  stated,  theu-  judg- 
ment was  made  up  of  one  kind  of  evidence ;  and  whether  the  Narragansets 
lad  any  lawyers  to  advocate  their  cause  before  the  commissioners. 

AAer  Mianhmnomoh  was  executed,  the  Narragansets  demanded  satisfaction 
of  Uneas  for  the  money  they  had  raised  and  paid  for  the  redemption  of  their 
diie£  This  demand  was  through  the  English  commissioners ;  who,  when 
they  were  met,  in  Sept  1644,  deputed  Tlumas  SUmUm  to  notify  both  parties 
to  appear  before  them,  that  they  might  decide  upon  the  case  accoroing  to 
the  evidence  which  should  be  produced. 

It  appears  that  JSenemo,*  the  Niantick  sachem,  immediately  deputed 
Wtdowiittt  a  sachem,  Pmcpiamet  and  Pwnmum^  captains,  from  the  Narra- 
gansets, with  two  of  their  men,  to  maintain  their  action  before  the  commis- 
sioners, and  to  complain  of  some  insolences  of  Uneaa  besides.!  On  a  full 
bearing,  the  commissioners  say,  that  nothing  was  substantiated  by  them. 
"Though,"  they  say,-  ^several  discourses  had  passed  from  Uncaa  and  his 
men,  that  for  such  quantities  of  wampum  and  such  parcels  of  other  goods  to 
t  great  value,  there  might  have  been  some  probabdity  of  sparinj^  his  life." 
Hence  it  appears  that  Uncaa  had  actually  entered  upon  a  negotiation  with 
the  Narracansets,  as  in  the  life  of  Mianiunnomok  has  been  stated ;  and  it  does 
iKit,  it  is  thought,  require  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  general  drift  of 
these  aflyrs,  to  discern,  that  Uneas  had  encouraged  the  Narragansets  to  send 

*  His  tame  afterwards  called  NSmgrei,  Jammo  was  doubtless  the  pranaiieiatioay  /  being 
al  that  time  proDouoced /< ;  therefore  Jianemo  mi^t  have  been  sometimes  anderstood  Kumt 
■M.    Whmrop  writes  tAe  name  AyanetHO  in  one  instance. 

t  The  author  of  ToUm  of  the  Jndia$u  seems  dismaUy  eonfosed  in  atlanptmff  tt  mnttm 
iMse  afiurs,  bat  tee  Ait^,  ii.  26  and  S6. 
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wampuiii,  that  is,  their  money,  giving  them  to  understand  that  he  would  not 
be  hard  with  them ;  in  so  fiu-,  that  they  had  trusted  to  his  ffenerosity,  and  sent 
him  a  considerable  amount  The  very  face  of  it  shows  clearly,  that  it  was  a 
trick  of  Uneas  to  leave  the  amount  indefinitely  stated,  which  gave  him  the 
chance,  (that  a  knave  will  always  seize  upon,)  to  act  according  to  the  caprice 
of  his  own  mind  on  any  pretence  afterwards. 

The  commissioners  say,  that  '^no  such  parcels  were  brought,"  though,  in 
a  few  lines  after,  in  their  records,  we  read :  *^  And  (or  that  wampums  antl 
ffoods  sent,  [to  IMcas,]  as  they  were  but  small  parcels,  and  scarce  considerable 
for  such  a  purpose,"  namely,  the  redemption  of  their  chief:  and  still,  they 
add;  "But  Uncos  denieth,  and  the  Narraganset  deputies  did  not  alled^e. 
much  less  prove  that  an^  ransom  was  agreed,  nor  so  much  as  any  treoty 
begun  to  redeem  their  maprisoned  sachem."  Therefore  it  appears  quite 
clear  that  Uneas  had  all  the  English  in  his  favor,  who,  to  preserve  his  friend- 
ship^ caressed  and  called  him  their  friend ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tlje 
agents  from  the  Narragansets  were  fi^wned  upon,  and  no  doubt  labored  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  beinff  personally  known  to  the  £n j^lish. 

As  to  the  eoods  which  ukcas  had  received,  the  conmussioners  say,  *^  A 
part  of  them  [were]  disposed  [of]  by  MiarUunnomoh  himself,  to  Uncos*  coun- 
sellors and  captains,  for  some  fevor,  either  past  or  hoped  for,  and  part  were 
given  and  sent  to  Uneas,  and  to  his  squaw  for  preserving  his  life  so  long,  and 
using  him  courteously  during  his  imprisonment" 

Here  ended  this  matter;  but  before  the  Narraganset  deputies  left  the  court, 
the  Rnglish  made  them  sign  an  agreement,  that  thev  would  not  make  war 
upon  UneaSy  **vntill  after  the  next  planting  of  com."  And  even  then,  that 
they  should  give  30  days'  notice  to  the  English  before  commencing  hostili- 
ties. Abo  that  if  ''any  of  the  Nayantick  Pecotts  should  make  any  assault 
upon  Uneas  or  any  of  his,  they  would  deliver  tliem  up  to  the  English  to  be 
punished  according  to  their  demerits.  And  that  they  would  hot  use  any 
means  to  procure  the  Mawhakes  to  come  against  Uneas  during  this  truce/* 
At  the  same  time  the  English  took  due  care  to  notify  the  Narraganset  com- 
nuflsioners,  bv  way  of  awing  them  into  terms,  that  if  they  did  molest  the 
Mohegans,  all  the  English  would  be  upon  them. 

The  date  of  this  aio^eement,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  is,  *^  Hartford,  the  xviijtk 
of  September,  1644,"  and  was  ngned  by  four  Indians ;  one  besides  thost 
named  above,  called  Chimough* 

That  no  passage  might  be  left  open  for  excuse,  in  case  of  war,  it  was  alsc 
mentioned,  that  ''proof  of  the  ransom  charged  "  must  be  made  satisfector} 
to  the  English  before  war  was  begun. 

The  power  of  Pessacus  and  J^mtgret  at  this  time  was  much  feared  by  thf 
English,  and  they  w«re  ready  to  belieye  any  reports  of  the  hostile  doinp  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  since  the  subjection  of  the  Pequots,  had  made  them 
selves  masters  of  all  their  neighbors,  except  the  English,  as  the  Pequots  had 
done  before  them.  The  Mohegans  were  also  in  great  fear  of  them,  as  well 
after  as  before  the  death  of  Mianttamomoh  §  but  fbr  whose  misfortune  in 
being  made  a  prisoner  by  a  stratagem  of  Uncos,  or  his  captains,  the  English 
might  have  seen  far  greater  troublee  from  them  than  they  did,  judging  from 
the  known  abilities  of  that  great  chie£ 

There  was  "  a  meeting  extraordinary  "  of  the  commisflioners  of  the  United 
Colonies,  in  July,  1645,  at  Boston,  "  concerning  the  French  business,  and  the 
wars  between  Pinicus  and  Vncus  being  begun."  Theu-  first  business  was  to 
despatch  away  messengers  to  request  me  appearance  of  the  head  men  of  the 
belligerents  to  appear  themselves  at  Boston,  or  to  send  some  of  tlie*r  chief 
men,  that  the  difficulties  between  them  might  be  settled. 

These  meesengers,  Serjeant  John  Damts,  [Dams  9]  Benedid  Amoidy  an^ 
Francis  Smyth,  on  their  mst  arrival  at  Narraganset,  were  welcomed  by  the 
sachems,  who  offered  them  guides  to  conduct  them  to  Uneas ;  but,  eithei 
havinff  understood  their  intentions,  or  judging  fix>m  their  appearance  that 
tiie  English  messengers  meant  them  no  go<M,  changed  their  deportment 
altogether,  and  in  the  mean  time  secretiv  despatched  messengers  to  the 
Nianticloi  before  them,  giving  them  to  understand  what  was  ffoing  forward. 
After  lbi%  ny  the  mesBengers,  "there  was  nothing  bat  jproud  ana  insolepi 
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passaffes  [from  MnignL]  The  Indian  guides  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  nrom  PunJuMMvad  Sokakanoeo  were,  by  frowns  and  tlureatening  speeehes, 
diseouraged,  and  returned;  no  other  ^ides  could  be  obtained.*  The 
sachems  said  they  knew,  by  what  was  done  at  Hartford  last  year,  that  the 
English  would  urge  peace,  ^hut  they  were  rtsohtdy  they  said,  to  have  no  peace 
wiUimd  Uncos  hu  headJ'  As  to  who  began  the  war,  they  cared  not,  but  ther 
were  resolved  to  continue  it ;  thai  if  the  English  did  not  withdraw  their 
soldiers  from  Uncaty  they  should  consider  it  a  breach  of  former  covenantSi 
and  wocdd  procure  as  many  Mohawks  as  the  English  had  soldiers  to  bring 
against  them.  They  reviled  Uifieas  for  having  wounded  himself  and  then 
charging  it  upon  them,  and  said  he  was  no  friend  of  the  Engli^  but  would 
now,  if  he  durst,  kill  the  English  messengers,  and  lay  that  to  them.  There- 
fore, not  bdmc  able  to  proceed,  the  Enslimi  messengers  returned  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  ana  acquainted  Pessaeus  of  what  had  passed,  desiring  he  would 
furnish  them  with  guides;  <^he,(in  scorn,  as  they  apprehended  it,)  offered 
them  an  old  Peacott  squaw." 

The  messengers  now  thought  themselves  in  danger  of  being  mas- 
sacred; **  three  Indians  with  h^hets  standinff  behind  me  interpreter  in  a 
suspicioiBi  manner,  while  he  was  speaking  with  Pessacus^  and  the  rest,  frowning 
and  expressmg  much  distemper  in  their  countenance  and  carriage."  So, 
without  much  loss  of  time,  they  began  to  retrace  their  steps.  On  leaving 
Petsoeus,  they  told  him  they  should  lodge  at  an  English  trading  house  not  fiur 
off  that  ni^t,  and  it*  he  wanted  to  send  any  word  to  the  En^Iisl^  he  nuAt  send 
to  them.  In  the  mominc,  he  invited  them  to  return,  and  said  he  virould  furnish 
them  with  ^ides  to  visit  Uncas,  but  he  would  not  su^nd  hostUides.  Not  daring 
to  mk  the  journey,  the  messengers  returned  home.  Arnold^  the  interpreter, 
testified  that  this  was  a  true  reliuion  of  what  had  passed,  wbich  is  necessaiy  to 
be  home  in  mind,  as  something  may  appear,  as  we  proceed,  impeaching  the 
veracity  of  AnaUL 

Meanwhile  the  commissioners  set  forth  an  armament  to  defend  Uhcat,  at  aO 
hazards.  To  justify  this  movement,  they  declare,  that,  *^  considering  the  great 
provocations  offered,  and  the  necessity  we  should  be  put  unto  of  nuddng  war 
upon  the  Narrohiggin,  &c  and  being  also  careful  m  a  matter  of  so  great 
weiirbt  and  genendconcemment  to  see  the  way  cleared  and  to  give  satisfaction 
to  all  the  colonisiB,  did  think  fit  to  advise  with  such  of  the  magistrates  and 
eldem  of  the  Massachusetts  as  were  then  at  hand,  and  also  with  some  of  the 
chief  military  commanders  there,  who  being  assembled,  it  was  then  agreed : 
First,  that  our  engagement  bound  us  to  aid  and  defend  the  Mohegan  sachem. 
Secondly,  that  this  aid  could  not  be  intended  only  to  defend  him  and  hin^  in 
his  fort  or  habitation,  but,  (according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  such 
covenants  or  engagements  considered  with  the  groimd  or  occasion  thereof)  so 
to  aid  him  as  bee  might  be  preserved  in  his  liberty  and  estate.  Thirdly,  that 
this  aid  must  be  spe^y,  least  he  might  be  swallowed  up  in  the  mean  timei 
and  so  come  too  late." 

*^  According  to  the  counsel  and  determinadon  aforesaid,  the  commisnonen, 
considering  tne  present  danger  of  Uncas  the  Mohegan  sachem,  (his  fi>rt  havina 
been  diVers  times  assaulted  by  a  great  army  of  the  Narrohiggansets,  &c!) 
agreed  to  have  40  soldiers  sent  with  all  expedition  for  his  defense."  Lieu- 
tenant Mwrion  and  Sergeant  John  Deans  led  this  company,  conducted  by  two  of 
**  CuUhamakkCs**  Indians  as  guides.  Mttrton  was  ordered  not  to  make  an 
''attempt  upon  the  town  otherwise  than  in  Unccu^  defence."  Captain  Mason 
of  Connecticut  was  to  join  him,  and  take  the  chief  command.  Forty  men 
were  ordered  also  from  Connecticut,  and  80  from  New  Haven  under  Lieu- 
tenant Seafy.  In  their  instructions  to  Mason^  the  commissioners  say,  *^  We  so 
now  aim  at  the  protection  of  the  Mohegaus,  that  we  would  have  no  opportunity 
neglected  to  weaken  the  Narragansets  and  their  confederates,  in  theb  number 
of  men,  theu*  cane  canoes,  wigwams,  wampum  and  goods.  We  look  u|K>n 
the  Nianticks  as  tlie  chief  incendiaries  and  causes  of  the  war,  and  s.hould  be 
glad  they  might  first  feel  the  smart  of  iL"  The  Nianticks,  therefore,  were 
particularlv  to  be  had  in  view  by  JMbuon,  and  he  was  informed  ^t  the  8am« 
time  that  Massachusetts  and  Plimouth  were  forthwith  to  send  ^  another  amqr 
ID  iimule  tfaa  NairaganselB." 
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Tlie  commissioDers  dow  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  a  commander  in 
chief  of  the  two  armies.  Major  Edward  Gibbons  was  unanimously  elected. 
In  his  instructions  is  this  passage :  *^  Whei^as  the  scope  and  cause  of  this 
expedition  is  not  only  to  aid  the  Moheffans,  but  to  offend  the  Narragansets, 
Niaiiticks,  and  other  their  confederates.^  He  was  directed  also  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  them,  if  they  desured  it,  provided  it  were  made  with  special 
reference  to  damages,  d&c  And  they  say,  ''But  withal,  according  to  our 
engagements,  you  are  to  provide  for  Imcar  future  safety,  that  his  plantations 
be  not  invadeo,  that  his  men  find  squaws  may  attend  their  planting  and  fishing 
and  other  occasions  without  fear  or  injury,  and  Vnameqmne^  PonAam, 
SokakonocOy  Cvtchamakin^  and  other  Indians,  friends  or  subjects  to  the  English, 
be  not  molested,"  &c. 

Soon  afler  the  death  of  J^KartJkmnomo\  which  was  in  Septemoer,  1643;  his 
brother  Pessaeusy  ''the  new  sachem  of  Narraganset,"  then  "a  yoong  man 
about  20,"  sent  to  Governor  Wlrdhrop  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  present,  an  otUr 
coaty  a  girdle  of  wampum,  and  some  of  that  article  besides,  in  value  about 
£15.  The  messenger,  named  Waahose^*  also  a  sachem,  told  the  governor  that 
his  chief  desired  to  continue  in  peace  with  the  Endish ;  but  diat  he  vras 
about  to  make  war  upon  Uncaa,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  hoped 
tliey  would  not  interfere,  nor  aid  Uncas.  The  governor  said  they  wished  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  Indians,  and  that  all  Indians  would  be  at  peace  among 
themselves,  and  that  they  must  agree  to  this,  or  they  could  not  accept  their 
present,  ffaskose  said  he  was  instructed  no  further  than  to  make  known  his 
mission  and  leave  the  present,  which  he  did,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 
This  was  in  February,  1644,  N.  S.  Within  the  same  month,  the  same  messenger 
appeared  again  at  Boston ;  and  "  his  errand  was,  (says  Governor  Wmthrop,)  that, 
seeing  they,  at  our  request,  had  set  sdll  this  year,  duit  now  this  next  year  we 
would  grant  their  request,  and  suffer  them  to  fight  with  OnhUj  widi  many 
arguments."  But  he  was  answered,  that  the  English  would  not  allow  such  a 
proceeding,  and  if  they  persisted  all  the  English  would  fall  upon  them. 

Planting  time,  and  30  days  besides,  had  paned  before  the  English  sent  an 
army  to  invade  the  Narragansets.  Peaaacus  and  the  other  chieft  had  done  all 
they  could  do  to  cause  the  English  to  remain  neutral,  but  now  determined  to 
wait  no  longer,  and  hostile  acts  were  committed  on  both  sides. 

The  traditionary  account  of  Unca^i  being  besieged  in  his  fbrt  l^  the 
Narragansets  will  very  properly  be  looked  for  in  this  connection,  as  it  has 
not  omy  adorned  some  Udea  ofAe  Indiana,  but  has  been  seriously  urged  as 
truth  in  more  imposing  forms.  What  we  are  about  to  give  is  contained  in 
a  letter,  dated  at  New  Haven,  19  September,  1796,  by  ffm.  L^fingtpeOf  and  di- 
rected Dr,  TVumlnUL 

"At  the  time  the  Mohegan  tribe  of  Indians  were  besieged  by  the  Narragan- 
set  tribe,  in  a  fort  near  tlie  River  Thames,  between  Norwich  and  New 
London,  the  provisions  of  the  besieged  being  nearly  exhausted,  Vncaa,  their 
sachem,  found  means  to  inform  the  settlers  at  Siybrook  of  their  distress,  and  the 
danger  they  would  be  in  from  the  Narragansets,  if  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  cut 
off.  Ensign  Thomaa  L^ffmgioeU,  one  of^e  first  settlers  there,  loaded  a  canoe 
with  beef,  com  and  peas,  and  in  the  night  time  paddled  from  Sisiybrook  into  the 
Thames,  and  had  the  address  to  ffet  the  whole  into  the  fbrt  of  the  besieged ; — 
received  a  deed  from  Uncaa  of  uie  town  of  Norwich,  and  made  his  escape 
that  very  niffht.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  besiegers,  finding  Uncaa  bad 
procured  relief,  raised  the  siege,  and  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  saved,  and  have 
ever  proved  strict  friends  to  the  N.  England  settlers."  f 

The  above  agrees  very  well  with  Mr.  HwWa  account  "  When  Uncaa  and 
tribe  were  attacked  by  a  potent  enemy,  and  blocked  up  in  their  fbrt  on  a  hill, 
by  the  side  of  the  great  river,  and  almost  starved  to  death,  Lieut  T%ka. 
LtffingweU^  Capt  Bet^.  BretvaUr^  of  said  Norwich,  and  others,  secredy  carried 

*  Perhaos  the  same  u  Awaahen, 

t  Copied  from  the  original,  for  the  aotbor,  by  Rev.  Wm,  EUy,  who  thus  remariu  upon  it : 
'*lVis  tradition,  from  a  highly  respectable  source,  T\wnbuU  states  as  histoiy;  vet,  m  some 
nunor  points,  at  least,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  the  Uadition  cookl  not  have  neen  stricUj 
preserved  for  150  years.''    M8.  Utter, 
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their  provirioiiy  in  die  njglit  aeasoo^  npon  which  the  enemy  raised  the  fliece.''  * 
In  consideration  of  which,  "  Uneas  gave  sundry  donations  of  land,**  &c  f 

At  the  conffress  of  the  commissioners  at  Booton,  in  1645,  above  mentioned, 
it  was  ascertamed  that  the  present  from  Peisacus  idll  remaine4  among  them, 
and  therefore  he  might  think  it  was  probable  that  the  Enfflish  had  complied 
with  their  desires,  as  they  had  not  returned  it  Lest  this  would  be  so  under- 
stood. Captain  Hardmf^  Mr.  ffelbarMf  and  Benedict  Arnold,  were  ordered  and 
commissioDed  to  repair  to  the  Narraganset  countiy,  and  to  see,  if  possible, 
<*  Pwrjs^  Ccmownaeus^  Jantmo^  and  oUier  sachems,  and  to  return  the  present 
before  mentioned,  and  to  inform  them  that  the  English  were  well  aware  of 
their  beginning  and  prosecuting  a  war  upon  Uneas^  and  their  <*  having 
woondcd  and  slain  divers  of  his  men,  seized  many  of  his  canoes,  taken  some 
prisoners,  spoiled  much  of  his  com,"  refused  to  treat  with  him,  and  threaten- 
ed the  English.  Nevertheless,  if  they  would  come  themselves  forthwith  to 
Boston,  they  should  be  heard  and  protected  in  tlieir  journey,  but  that  none 
pzcept  themselves  would  be  treated  with,  and  if  they  refused  to  come,  the 
Engnsh  were  prepared  for  war,  and  would  proceed  immediately  against 
them. 

Harding  and  Wdbomt  proceeded  to  Providence,  where  Arnold  was  to  join 
them.  But  he  was  not  there,  and  they  were  informed  that  he  dared  not 
venture  among  the  Narragansets.  Whether  he  had  been  acting  the  traUor 
with  them,  or  something  quite  as  much  to  merit  condemnation,  we  will  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  from  the  relation.  The  two  former,  therefore,  made  use  of 
Reverend  Mr.  WiUiams  as  interpreter  in  their  business,  but  were  reprimanded 
by  the  commissioners  for  it  on  tlieir  return.  On  goinff  to  the  Narraganset 
sachemsy  and  opening  their  business,  it  appeared  that  idl  they  were  oniered 
to  charge  them  with  was  not  true;  or,  at  least,  denied  by  them.  These 
charges,  it  apj>ear8,  had  been  preferred  bv  JtmMy  and  sworn  to  upon  oath. 
The  chiefB  said  **  that  lanemo^  the  Nvantick  sachem,  had  been  ill  divers  days, 
hut  had  DOW  sent  six  men  to  present  his  respects  to  the  English,  and  to  declare 
his  assent  and  submission  to  what  the  Narrohiggenset  sachems  and  the  Eng- 
lish should  agree  upon." 

It  was  in  the  end  agreed,  that  the  chie&,  FeMoctix,  JMexom,  and  divers 
others,  should  proceed  to  Boston,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the  English, 
which  they  did,  in  company  with  Harding  and  Wdbomty  who  brought  back 
the  old  present,  and  for  which  they  also  received  the  censure  of  the  congress. 
They  arrived  at  Boston  just  as  the  second  levy  of  troops  were  marching  out 
for  their  country,  and  thus  the  expedition  was  stayeo  until  the  result  of  a 
treaty  should  be  made  known. 

It  appeared,  on  a  conference  with  the  commissioners,  that  the  sachems  did 
not  fbily  understand  the  nature  of  all  the  charges  against  them  before  leaving 
their  country,  and  in  justice  to  them  it  should  be  observed,  that,  so  &r  as  the 
record  goes,  their  case  appears  to  us  the  easiest  to  be  defended  of  the  three 
parties  concerned.  They  told  the  commissioners  of  sundry  charges  ibey  had 
against  UncaSj  but  they  said  they  could  not  hear  them,  fbr  Unca»  was  not 

*  Some  very  beauUful  verses  appeared  several  years  since  in  the  Connecticut  Mirror,  to 
which  it  seems  the  above  had  ^veu  rise.  Thev  were  preiaced  with  the  ibilowiiig  among 
other  observations :  ''  In  the  neis^borhood  of  Monegan  is  a  rude  recess,  environed  by  rocks, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  &e  'chair  of  Unca$;'  and  that  the  people  of  Uneas  were 
— 'uiiiig  with  hunger  when  LefingwelT brought  him  relief.  We  giw  the  foUowing  siaasai 
lil:— 

**  The  monarch  sat  on  his  rocky  throne, 
Before  him  the  waters  lav  \ 
His  |;uards  were  shapeless  columns  of  slooe^ 
Their  lofty  helmets  with  moss  o'ergrown. 
And  their  spears  of  the  bracken  gray 

^  His  lamps  were  the  fickle  stars,  that  beamed 
Throoffh  the  veil  of  their  midnight  shroocL 
And  the  reddening  flashes  that  fitfully  gleamed 
When  the  distant  fires  of  the  war-dance  streamed 
Where  his  foes  in  frantic  revel  screamed 
'Neath  their  canopy  of  ckmd,''  dee. 
la  Dr.  TrmUfuU,  before  cited,  aad  Hfe  of  JfiaiiftiiMiPsuft. 

14 
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tbei-e  to  spcctic  for  himself;  and  that  they  had  hindered  his  being  notified  of 
their  coming.  As  to  a  breach  of  corenant,  they  maintained,  for  some  Ume, 
they  liail  conitnitted  none,  and  that  their  treatment  of  the  English  had  been 
inisro]  presented.  '^But,  (says  our  record,)  after  a  long  debate  and  some 
priuute  conferrence,  they  had  with  SerJMiit  Cuttiadi^  they  acknowledged 
thev  had  brooken  promise  or  couenant  in  the  afbre  menconed  wanrs, 
and  ofierred  to  make  another  tniee  with  VncoMf  either  tiU  next  plantinff 
tyme,  as  they  had  done  last  yeare  at  Hartford,  or  for  a  yeare,  or  a  yeare  and 
a  niiartcr." 

They  had  been  induced  to  make  tlds  admission,  no  doubt,  by  the  persua- 
sion of  CttUicut^  who,  probably,  was  instructed  to  inform  them  that  the  safety 
of  their  country  depended  upon  their  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish at  this  time.  An  army  of  soldiers  was  at  that  moment  parading  the 
streets,  in  all  the  pomposity  of  a  modem  tnuning,  which  must  have  remmded 
them  of  the  horrible  destruction  of  their  kindred  at  Mystic  eight  years 
before. 

The  proposition  of  a  truce  being  objected  to  by  the  English,  ^one  of  the 
sachems  offered  a  stick  or  a  wand  to  tlie  commissioners,  ezjiressing  himself 
that  therewith  they  put  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  war  into  their  hands, 
and  desuped  to  know  tvhat  tht  English  would  require  qf  (hanJ*  They  were 
answered  that  the  expenses  and  trouble  they  had  caused  the  English  were 
very  great,  ^  besides  the  damage  Vncae  had  sustained ;  yet  to  show  iheii 
moderaamt  they  would  require  of  them  but  twoo  (houiond  &thome  of  white 
wampon  for  their  owne  satisfaccon,"  but  that  they  should  restore  to  Uneas  all 
the  captiyes  and  canoes  taken  from  him,  and  make  restitution  for  all  the  com 
they  had  spoiled.  As  for  the  last-mentioned  offence,  the  sachems  asserted 
there  had  been  none  such ;  for  ii  was  not  the  manner  qf  (he  buUans  to  de- 
stroy  cotfu 

Thb  most  excellent  and  indirect  reproof  must  haye  had  no  small  effect  on 
those  who  heard  it,  as  no  doubt  some  of  the  actors  as  well  as  the  advisers  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Lidians'  com,  previous  to  and  during  the  Pequot  war, 
were  now  present:  Block  Island,  and  the  fertile  fields  upon  the  i^oree  of  tlie 
Connecticut,  must  have  magnified  before  their  imaginations. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  this  char^  was  merely  ima^nary,  and  that 
Uncas  had  taken  and  killed  some  of  then:  people,  the  English  consented  that 
Uneas  **rmght^  restore  such  captives  and  canoes  as  he  had  taken  from  tliem. 
Finfdly,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  wampum,  ^craning  onely  some  ease  in  the 
manner  and  tymes  of  payment,**  and  on  the  eveninff  of  *^  the  xxvijt^  of  the  6 
memthy  (August,)  1645,"  articles  to  the  following  eflect  were  signed  by  the 
principal  Indians  present: — 

1.  That  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  had  made  war  upon  the  Mohesans 
contrary  to  former  treaties ;  that  the  English  had  sent  messengers  to  tnem 
without  success,  which  had  made  them  prepare  for  war. 

2.  That  chiefs  duly  authorized  were  now  at  Boston,  and  having  acknowl- 
edged their  breach  of  treaties,  having  <^  tliereby  not  only  endani^^  VneaSf 
but  had  brought  much  charffe  and  trouble  vpon  all  the  English  colonies, 
which  they  confest  were  just  mev  should  satisfy." 

3.  That  the  sachems  agree  for  tlieir  nations  to  pay  to  the  English  2000 
fathom  ^of  good  white  wampum,  or  a  third  part  of  good  black  wampem- 
|u*age,  in  four  payments,  namely,"  500  fathom  hi  20  days,  500  in  four  months, 
500  at  or  before  next  planting  time,  and  500  in  two  years,  which  the  English 
agree  to  accept  as  full  *^  satie^ccon." 

4  That  each  party  of  the  Indians  was  to  restore  to  the  other  all  things 
taken,  and  where  canoes  were  destroyed,  others  ^in  the  roome  of  them,  fml 
as  good,"  were  to  be  given  in  retium.  The  English  obligated  themselves  for 
Uncas. 

5.  That  as  many  matters  cannot  be  treated  of  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
Uncas^  they  are  to  be  deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
at  Hartford,  in  Sept  1646,  where  both  parties  should  be  heanL 

6.  The  Narraganset  and  Niantic  sachems  bind  themselves  to  keep  peaou 
with  the  English  and  theur  successors,  ''and  with  Fneas  {'    ^'  ' 
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tnd  ha  men,  with  V$MBmqmmi^  Pcmham^  Sokaknooooj  Ctdehamakiny  Shoanan,^ 
PatMaeommoM  and  all  othera.    And  that,  in  case  difficulties  occur,  they  arc 


to  Apply  to  the  English. 

7.  They  promiae  to  detiver  up  to  the  English  aU  fugitives  who  shall  at  any 
time  be  found  amonff  them ;  to  pay  a  yearlv  tribute,  ^  a  month  before  Indian 
hanrest,  every  ^ear  after  this,  at  Boston,**  "^  for  all  such  Pecotts  as  live  amon^ 
them,"  accordmg  to  the  treaty  of  1638 ;{  ^namely,  one  fathom  of  white 
wampum  for  each  Pequot  man,  and  half  a  fathom  for  each  Peacott  youth, 
and  one  hand  length  of  wampum  for  each  Peacott  man-child ;  and  if  IVpck* 
waah  Cake§  refuse  to  pay  this  tribute  for  any  Peacotts  with  him,  the  Narro- 
higganset  sagamorea  promise  to  assist  the  English  against  him ;"  and  to  yield 
up  to  the  English  the  whole  Pequot  country. 

8.  The  sachems  promise  to  deliver  four  of  their  children  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  ''vlz^  Pissacus  his  eldest  sonn,  the  sonn  of  TassaquanawUtf 
brother  to  PiatacuSj  Jhoashaanot  his  sonn,  and  Ewangtao'B  sonn,  a  Nyantick,  to 
be  kept  aspledges  or  hostages,"  until  the  wampum  uiould  be  all  paid,  and  they 
had  met  unetu  at  Hartford,  and  Janemo  and  JVypetock  ih&d  signed  the^e  arti- 
cles. As  the  children  were  to  he  sent  for,  WiUnoask^  Pomamst^  Jawtusoej  and 
fFaughwamino  offered  their  persons  as  security  for  their  delivery,  who  were 
accepted. 

9.  Both  die  securities  and  hostages  were  to  be  supported  at  the  charge  of 
theEn^ish. 

IOl  That  if  any  hostilities  were  committed  while  thb  treatjr  was  making, 
and  befhre  ita  provisions  were  known,  such  acts  not  to  be  considered  a  vio£- 
tion  thereof 

IL  They  agree  not  to  sell  any  of  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 
commisrionersL 

13.  If  any  Fequots  should  be  found  amonff  them  who  had  murdered  Eng- 
fish,  they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  EnglisL  Here  follow  the  luunes,  YrSn 
a  niBik  to  each* 

Pkssxcus, 

Aim  SAAquEic,  V  depubf 

Abdab, 

POMMUSH, 
CUTCHAMAKINSy 

Wexkesahno, 

WlTTOWABH. 

We  do  not  see  Mexam?$  or  JUSdNnmoV  name  among  the  <9igner8,  although 
he  ia  mentioned  as  being  present,  unless  another  name  was  then  applied  to 
him.  There  were  four  interpreters  employed  upon  the  occasion,  namely, 
Sergeant  CuBieui  and  his  Indian  man,  Okchamakin  and  JonasJ^* 

Inrom  this  time  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  conunissioners,  the  country 
seems  not  to  have  been  much  disturbed.  In  the  mean  time,  however.  Uneasy 
without  any  regard  to  the  promise  and  obligations  the  English  had  laid  them- 
selves under  for  him,  undertook  to  chastise  a  Narraganset  sachem  for  some 
alleged  ofience.  On  openinff  their  congress,  at  New  Haven,  letters  from  Mr. 
Morton  and  Mr.  Peten^  at  PoQUot,  were  read  by  the  commisnioners,  givins 
accounts  of  Uncfu^g  perfidy.  The  complainants  were  sent  to,  and  informed 
tliat  Uneaa  was  shortly  to  be  there,  and  that  they  should  bring  their  proof  m 
order  to  a  trial. 

Meanwhile  Uneoi  came,  who,  after  waiting  a  few  days,  and  his  accusers 
not  appearing,  was  examined  and  dismissed.  It  appears  that  the  English  ut 
Nameoke,  since  Saybrook,  were  the  suffering  paiW,  as  their  neighlrarhood 
was  the  scene  of  Unea^$  depredations.  Of  some  of  the  charges  he  acknowl- 
edged himself  guilty,  esnecially  of  fightinff  JVedtwagh  [Wequash]  Cooke  so 
near  to  the  fdantation  at  Pequot ;  ahhough  he  allied  that  some  of  the  Eng- 
Bsh  there  had  encouraged  frequaah  to  hunt  upon  his  landsL    He  waa  infom«^ 


t  Perbapt  Shothanimf  or  Shotan, 
t  Seepage61,afite.  ^  Wtpuuh  Cook.  iWeplUamoek. 

%  dwSqidn.  «^8oaorCMteteiite,piol)fl4r 
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diat  hiB  brother  had  also  been  guiltj  of  some  oflfence,  but  neither  the  accuser 
nor  the  accused  were  present,  and,  therefore^  it  could  not  be  acted  upon.  So, 
after  a  kuid  of  rgninumd,  Uncos  was  dismiased,  as  we  have  just  mentioned. 
But  before  he  baa  lefl  the  town,  Mr.  ffnu  Morton  arrived  at  com^  with  three 
Indians,  to  maintain  the  action  a^jainst  him ;  he  was,  therefore,  caued  in,  and  a 
hearing  was  had,  '^but  the  commissionerB  founde  noe  cause  to  alter  the  former 
wfitinge  giuen  him."  This  was  as  regarded  the  affidr  with  Weaua^  Mr. 
Morion  then  produced  a  Pequot  powwow,  named  WampuAd^  wno,  he  said, 
had  chai^ged  tjnau  with  having  hired  him  to  do  violence  to  ancmiar  Indian,  or 
to  procure  it  to  be  done,  which  accordingly  was  effected,  die  Indian  being 
wounded  with  a  hatchet  This  crime  was  at  first  laid  to  the  charge  of  We- 
qwuhj  as  Uncxu  had  intended.  '  But  after  fvrards,]  the  Pequat^  powwow, 
troubled  in  conscience,  could  have  no  rest  till  he  had  discoured  Vncu$  to  be 
die  author."  He  first  related  his  ffuilt  to  Roibin^^  an  Indian  servant  of  Mr. 
ffinihrop;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  me  whole  court,  fFampuahd^  the  only  wit- 
ness, on  being  questioned  through  Mr.  Stanion^  the  interpreter,  told  a  story 
diametrically  Uie  reverse  of  what  he  had  before  stated.  *^  He  cleared  VncuSy 
and  cast  the  plot  and  guilt  vpon  JV*edbM»A  Cooke  and  Robin ;^  *^and  though 
the  other  two  Peouats,  whereof  the  one  v?as  Robw?$  brother,  seemed  much 
oflfended,"  and  saia  Uncos  had  hired  him  to  alter  his  charge,  ''yet  he  persisted, 
and  mad  Nlukwosk  Cooke  and  Robin  had  giu^i  him  a  payre  of  breeches,  and 
promised  him  25  fiidome  of  wampum,  to  cast  the  plot  upon  Vncits^  and  that  the 
EnffUsh  nlantacon  and  Pe(;|uats  Knew  it  The  commissioners  aohorring  this 
diuuish  mlshoode,  and  advismge  Fnctit,  if  he  expected  any  fiivoure  and  respect 
firom  the  EInglish,  to  haue  no  haf  d  in  any  such  designee  or  vniust  wayes.-" 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  court  did  not  doubt  much  of  the  villany  of  Uncos, 
but,  for  reasons  not  required  here  to  be  named,  he  v?as  treated  as  a  fond 
parent  often  treats  a  disobedient  child ;  reminded  of  the  end  to  v?hich  such 
crimes  le«id;  and  seem  to  threaten  chastisement  in  their  words,  while  their 
deportment  holds  out  quite  difierent  language. 

At  the  concresB  of  the  United  Colonies,  at  Boston,  in  July,  1647,  Mr.  John 
Wxtdhrop  of  Connecticut  presented  a  petition,  ^  in  the  name  of  many  Pequatta," 
in  the  preamble  of  whicn  Cosmamwn  and  Obechiquod  are  named,  requesting 
that  they  mi^ht  have  liberty  to  dwell  somewhere  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  which  they  might  appoint  They  acknowledced  that  their  sachems 
and  people  had  done  veiy  ID  against  the  Endii^  formeny,  for  which  they  had 
justly  suffered  and  been  rightfully  conquered  by  the  English ;  but  that  they  had 
had  no  hand,  bv  consent  or  otherwise,  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  English, 
and  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of  N<tcmuish\  that  they  fled  fix>m  their  country, 
being  promised  by  him  that  the  EInjnish  would  not  hurt  them,  if  they  did  not 
join  against  them,  'i'he  naines  of  62  craving  pardon  and  protection  were  at 
the  same  time  communicated. 

In  answer  the  commission  cr^  !«ay,  that  ^ile  Weqaath  lived  he  had  made  no 
mention  of  **such  innocent  Pctjuats,  or  fiY>m  any  other  person  since  f  and  on 
'  enquiry  from  Thomas  Stanton^  lh>m  Foxon,  one  of  Uncus  his  men,  and  at  last 
by  confession  of  the  Pequats  present,  found  that  some  of  the  petitioners  were 
in  Mistick  fort  in  fight  against  the  English,  and  fled  away  in  tne  smoke,"  and 
that  others  were  at  other  times  in  arms  against  the  English  and  Mohegan^ 
and,  therefafe,  the  ground  of  theur  petition  was  false  and  deceitftiL 

It  appear?  that  they  had  taken  refbge  under  Uncas^  who  had  promised  them 
good  usage,  which  veas  probably  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  him  a 
tribute.    They  recnded  at  this  time  at  Namyok. 

At  Uie  same  court,  Obeckiquod  complained  that  Uncos  had  fbrcibly  taken 
away  his  wife,  and  criminally  obliged  ner  to  live  with  him.  **  Fhxon  being 
present,  as  Uhoju^s  depun^  was  questioned  about  this  base  and  unsufferab^ 
orjtrage ;  he  denied  that  tfncos  either  took  or  kept  away  ObeehiquocPs  wife  by 
fi>i\3e,  and  afiirmed  that  [on]  Obechiquod^s  withdravring,  with  other  Pequots, 

*  His  Indian  name  was  Catmamony  perhaps  the  same  as  Castauimunnony  ot  Casamtemon, 
ftc. 

t  Wequash,  the  traitor.  He  became  a  noted  prayinf^  Indian,  after  the  Pequot  war,  and 
was  suj^posed  to  have  died  by  pot.ML  Frequent  mention  will  be  found  of  bin  elsewhi'iv  vt 
onrwofE 
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from  Uncatf  hk  wife  reftned  to  go  with  him ;  and  that,  among  the  Indiana  it  ia 
usual  when  a  wife  so  deaertB  her  husband,  another  may  take  ner.  Obechzquod 
aflSrmed  that  Uncas  had  dealt  criminaUy  before,  and  still  kept  her  against 
her  wilL* 

Thoudi  wjt  satisfied  in  point  of  proo^  the  commisnoners  said,  '  Yet  ab- 
horing  fiiat  lustful  adulterous  carriage  of  Uneasy  as  it  is  acknowledged  and 
mitti^ted  by  Axon,"  and  ordered  t^  he  should  restore  the  wife,  and  that 
Ohtekupiod  have  liberty  to  settle  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  where 
they  should  direct* 

Complaints  at  this  time  were  as  thick  upon  the  head  of  Uneoi  as  can  wel 
be  conceived  o^  and  ^  we  do  not  imagine  that  half  the  crimes  he  was  guilty 
o^  are  oo  record.  Another  Indian  nam^  Sanapiy  at  the  same  time,  complain- 
ed that  he  bad  dealt  in  like  manner  with  the  wife  of  another  chie^  since  dead ; 
that  he  had  taken  away  his  com  and  beans,  and  attempted  his  life  ^so.  The 
couit  say  they  found  no  proof^  **  first  or  last,  of  these  charges,"  still,  as  to  the 
corn  and  beans,  **  Foxtm  conceives  Uncas  seized  it  because  Scamon^  with  a 
Pequot,  in  a  dkorderiy  manner  withdrew  himself  firom  UnauJ*  Hence  h 
seems  not  much  evidence  was  required,  as  Uneas^i  deputy  uniformly  pleaded 
guilty ;  and  the  court  could  do  no  less  than  order  that,  on  investigation,  he 
should  make  restitudon.  As  to  Sanrwp^  who  was  ''no  Pe^iuot,"  but  a  *< Con- 
necticut Indian,"  he  had  liberty  to  live  imder  the  protection  of  the  English 
also. 

To  the  chaqies  of  the  Pequots  against  Uhcof,  of  '^  his  vnjustice  and  tyranny, 
drawing  wampam  fom  them  vpon  new  pretences,"  ''they  say  they  haue 
giuen  hun  wampam  40  times  nnce  they  came  vnder  him,  and  that  they  haue 
sent  wampam  by  him  to  the  English  25  times,"  and  had  no  account  that  he 
ever  delivered  it ;  it  vras  answe^  by  Ihxan,  that  Uncas  had  received  wam- 
pum divers  times  as  tribute,  but  denied  that,  in  paiticubu*,  way  had  been  given 
Dim  for  the  English,  and  that  "he  thinks  the  nomber  of  25  times  to  be 
akmretherfiJse." 

'niere  were  a  long  train  of  charges  against  Uncas  for  his  oppression  of  the 
Pequots,  which  when  the  commissioners  had  heard  through,  they  "ordered 
that  Vneus  be  du^  reproved,  and  seriously  enfbrmed  that  the  EnffJish  cannot 
owne  or  protect  hun  in  any  vnlawfiil,  much  lease  trecherous  and  outrageous 
courses."  And  notwithstanding  the  commissioners  seem  not  to  doubt  of  the 
rascality  of  their  ally,  yet  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  to  relieve  the 
distressed  Pequots,  because  that  "after  the  [Pequot]  vnure  they  spared  the 
lines  of  such  as  had  noe  hand  in  the  bloude  of  the  English."  To  say  the  least 
of  which,  it  is  a  most  eztraordinaiy  consideration,  that  because  some  innocent 
people  had  not  been  destroyed  in  war,  they  might  be  harassed  according  as 
the  caprice  of  abandoned  nunds  might  dictate. 

Mr.  Jofm  Wwihron  next  prefers  a  complaint  against  Uncas  from  another 
Quarter :  the  NipmuKs  had  oeen  attacked,  in  164^  by  130  Mohegans,  under 
AWeoiio,  a  brotner  of  Uncas.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  killed  any  of  them, 
but  roobed  them  of  efiects  to  a  great  amount ;  among  which  are  enumerated 
35  fathom  of  wampum,  10  copper  ketUes,  10  "  great  nenipen  baskets^"  many 
bear  skins,  deer  duns,  &c.  Of  this  charge  Foxon  said  Uncas  vras  not  guiltj^ 
for  that  he  knew  nothing  of  JVotoequc^s  proceedings  m  it ;  that  at  the  time  of 
it  [September]  Uncas^  vrith  his  chief  counselloi*8,  wob  at  New  Haven  with  the 
commisBioQers  of  the  United  Colonies ;  and  that  Mnvequa  had  at  the  same 
time  robbed  some  of  Uncases  own  people. 

It  was  also  urged  bv  ffwihrop^  that  not  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
miasionera  in  September,  1647,  this  same  ^oioequa  had  been  with  40  or  50  men 
to  Fii^er's  Islanc^  where  he  had  broken  up  a  canoe  belonging  to  him,  and  greatiy 
alarmed  his  man  and  an  Indian  who  were  there  at  that  time.  That  JVbto&pia 
next  "hovered  against  the  English  plantation,  in  a  suspicious  manner,  with  40 
or  50  ^  his  men,  many  of  them  armed  with  gunns.  to  the  affiightment  not 
onely  of  the  Indhms  on  the  shore  fsoe  that  some  of  them  began  to  bring  their 
goods  to  the  English  houses)  but  divers  of  the  English  tiicmselLjes." 

*  This  chief  is  the  same,  we  believe,  called  in  a  later  part  of  the  records  (Hazard,  ii.  413) 
Jihboekiektoood,  He  was  fioed^  with  sevea  others,  ten  fathom  of  wampum  for  going  to  fi|lM 
the  Pocomptuck  Indians  with  Uneat,  m  the  summer  of  16S9. 
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These  chams  beinff  admitted  by  Foxoriy  the  comraiaBionen  ^ordered  that 
Fnctif  fit>m  them  be  rally  mformed,  that  he  must  either  regulate  and  continue 
his  brother  in  a  righteous  and  peaceable  frame  for  the  future  ynderBtandinge, 
and  providinff  that  vpon  due  proof  due  restitution  to  be  made  to  such  as  haue 
been  wronged  by  him,  or  else  wholy  disert  and  leaue  him,  that  die  Narragen- 
sett  and  others  may  requere  and  recouer  satisfaction  as  they  can." 

We  pass  now  to  the  year  1651,  omitting  to  notice  some  few  events  more  or 
less  connected  with  our  subject,  which,  in  another  chapter,  may  properly  pass 
under  review. 

Last  year,  Thomas  SUmion  had  been  ordered  **  to  get  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber and  names  of  the  several  Pequots  living  among  the  Narragansets,  Nianticks, 
or  Moheffan  Indians,  &c^  who,  by  an  agreement  made  after  the  Pequot  war,  are 
fusdy  tivnitaries  to  the  English  colonies,  and  to  receive  the  tribute  due  for  this 
last  year.*  StanUm  now  appeared  as  interpreter,  and  with  hun  came  also 
Uncaa  and  several  of  his  men,  ffequaak  Cook  and  some  of^MnnaaraJfi^  men, 
'^  Robert^  a  Pequot,  sometimes  a  servant  to  Mr.  IfthfArop,  and  some  with  him, 
and  some  Pequots  livins  on  Long  Island."  They  at  this  time  delivered  312 
fiithom  of  wampum.    Of  this  Unea$  bro^Kht  79,  Mnigrd^i  men  91,  &c. 

*^This  vnunpum  being  laid  down,  tfnca$  and  others  of  the  Pequots 
demanded  why  this  tribute  was  reauired,  how  long  it  was  to  continue,  and 
whether  the  children  to  be  bom  hereafter  were  to  pay  it"  They  were 
answered  that  the  tribute  had  been  due  yearly  from  the  Pequots  since  1638, 
on  account  of  their  murders,  wars,  &e.  upon  the  Eoffllsh.  <<  Wherefore  the 
commissioners  might  have  required  both  account  ana  payment,  as  of  a  just 
debt,  for  time  past,  but  are  contented,  if  it  be  thankfully  accepted,  to  remit 
what  is  past,  accounting  only  from  1650^  when  Thomas  SlanhrC$  employment 
and  salary  besan."  Also  that  the  tribute  should  end  in  ten  years  moreu  and 
that  children  nereafler  bom  should  be  exempt  Hitherto  all  male  children 
were  taxed. 

The  next  matter  with  which  we  shall  proceed,  has,  in  the  life  of  Ousame" 
film,  been  merely  glanced  at,  and  reserved  fi>r  this  place,  to  which  it  more 
Dfoperly  belongs. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  year  166L  and  it  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
that  a  war  broke  out  between  uneoi  and  the  old  sachem  l^fore  named.  It 
seems  veiy  clear  that  the  Wampanoags  had  been  friendly  to  the  Narragansets, 
fi>r  a  long  time  previous;  being  separated  from  them,  were  not  often 
involved  in  then*  troubles.  They  saw  how  Vneas  was  favored  by  the  English, 
and  were,  therefore^  careful  to  have  nodiing  to  do  with  the  Mohegans,  from 
whom  they  were  still  ftrther  removed.  Of  die  rise,  progress  and  termination 
of  theur  war  upon  the  Quabaogs^  a  tribe  of  Nipmuks  belonring  to  FFasama^in, 
the  reader  may  gather  the  most  important  ftcts  from  some  documents,*  vriiich 
we  shall  in  the  next  place  lay  be^e  him. 

^MxRCTmniB  nx  Quabaconk,  or  a  declaration  of  the  dealings  of  Uneoi 
and  the  Mohegnn  Indians,  to  certain  Indians  the  inhabitants  of  Quabaconk, 
21,Sdma]66L 

^  About  ten  weeks  rince  Vheat^  soo,  accompanied  with  70  Indians,  set  upon 
the  Indians  at  Quabaconk,  and  slew  three  persons,  and  carried  away  sue  pris- 
oners; among  which  were  one  squaw  and  her  two  children,  whom  when  he 
had  birought  to  the  fort,  Vneas  dismissed  the  squaw,  on  conditions  that  she 
would  go  home  and  brinff  him  £25  in  peaff,  two  guns  and  two  blankete^  for 
the  release  of  herself  and  her  diikhen,  idiich  as  yet  she  hath  not  done,  being 
retiuned  by  the  sagamore  of  Weshakeim,  in  hopes  that  their  league  with  tiie 
English  will  fi«e  them. 

<*  At  the  same  time  he  carried  away  also,  m  stuff  and  money,  to  the  value 
of  £37,  and  at  such  time  as  Ihieas  received  notice  of  the  disfjieasure  of  the 
English  in  the  Massachusetts  by  the  wonhipful  Mr.  fftrUhrop^  he  insolentiy 
lau^ied  them  to  scorz^  and  profteed  that  he  would  still  go  on  as  he  had 
be^in,  and  assay  who  daras  to  controll  him.  Moreover,  four  days  nnoe 
ttme  came  home  a  prisoner  tliat  escaped;  two  yet  remaining,  whom  C^ieoi 


*  Ib  BMDOteript.  and  never  b«lbie 
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tfamlaii^  the  mie  of  them  to  kill,  and  the  other  to  sell  away  as  a  slave,  and 
itiU  threateDS  to  continue  hia  war  againat  them,  notwithstanding  any  nrohibi- 
don  whatioever;  whoae  veiy  threats  are  so  teniUe^  that  our  Indians  oare  not 
wander  fior  fiom  ifae  towns  about  the  Indians  for  fter  of  suiprise. 

From  die  relation  of      • 

Pameabsua, 
and  lesthnoDy  of 

WjLBLMAQUXf 

and  others.'' 

From  this  narrathre  it  is  veiy  plain  that  Vheas  cared  very  little  ibr  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  English:  it  is  plam,  also,  that  he  knew  as  well  as  they  what 
kept  them  fiom  dealing  as  severely  with  him  as  with  the  Namgansets,  his 
neighborB.  They  must  succumb  to  him,  to  keep  him  in  a  temper  to  aid  in 
fighting  thdr  badles  when  called  upon.  Hence,  when  he  had  committed  the 
grossest  insults  on  other  Indifuos,  the  wheels  of  justice  often  moved  so  slow, 
mat  they  arrived  not  at  their  object  until  it  had  become  quite  another  matter. 
It  must,  however,  be  ccmsidered,  that  the  English  were  very  peculiarly  sit- 
uated— upon  the  very  margin  of  an  unknown  wndemess,  incloacMl  but  on  one 
side  by  Indians,  whose  diief  business  was  war.  They  had  destroyed  the 
Pequots,  but  this  only  added  to  their  fears,  for  the^  knew  that  revenge  lurked 
stiU  in  ^e  breasts  of  many,  who  only  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  it;  therefore,  so  long  as  one  of  the  roost  numerous  tribes  could  pMsi- 
my  be  kept  on  their  side,  the  English  considered  themselves  in  safety.  They 
haid  made  many  misiteps  in  their  proceedings  v^ith  the  Indians,  owing  some- 
times to  one  cause  and  sometimes  to  anouier,  for  which  now  there  was  no 
remedy ;  and  k  is  doubtftil  whetiier,  even  at  this  day,  if  any  set  of  men  were 
to  go  into  an  unknown  region  and  settle  amonjg  wild  men,  that  they  would 
get  along  with  them  so  much  better  than  our  fathers  did  with  the  Indians 
here,  as  some  may  have  imagined.  These  are  considerati(»is  which  must  be 
taken  into  accoimt  in  estimating  the  ^wrongs  of  the  Indians."  They  seem 
the  more  necessaiy  in  this  place;  for,  in  the  biographv  of  UncaSy  there  is  as 
much,  perhaps,  to  censure  regarding  the  acts  of  Uie  Einglish,  as  in  any  other 
article  of  Inoian  history. 

The  narrative  just  recited,  being  sent  in  to  the  ooinrt  of  Massachusetts,  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  who,  on  the  I  June,  reported, 

Hiat  letters  should  be  sent  to  Vncas^  signifying  bow  sensible  the  court  was 
of  die  inhiries  he  had  done  them,  by  his  outrage  upon  the  Indians  of  Quaba^ 
conk,  wno  lived  under  their  sagamore,  fFoBsamaginy  as  set  forth  in  the 
narrative.  That,  therefore,  they  now  desired  him  to  give  up  the  captives  and 
make  restitution  for  all  the  goods  taken  fiom  them,  and  to  rorbear  for  time  to 
come  all  such  ur^wfid  acts.  That,  if  fFassamagin  or  his  subjects  had  or 
should  do  him  or  nis  subjects  any  wrong,  the  English  would,  upon  due 
proo^  cause  recompense  to  be  made.  Also  that  Uncaa  be  given  to  tmder- 
Btand  and  assured,  that  if  he  refuse  to  comply  with  tiie  request,  they  were 
then  resolved  to  right  the  injuries  upon  bun  and  his,  and  for  all  costs  they 
might  be  pm  to  in  the  service.  ''That  for  the  encouragement  and  safety  of 
the  sayd  Jfasiaimagin  and  his  subjects,  there  be  by  order  of  Major  WUXard 
three  or  four  armed  men,  well  accomodate  in  all  respects,  with  a  proporcon 
of  powder,  buUetts  and  match  sent  fiom  Lancaster  to  Quabaconk  vnto  the 
sayd  Wassamagm^  there  to  stay  a  night  or  two,  and  to  shoote  of  their  much 
quets  so  often,  and  in  such  wise,  as  the  major  shall  (tirect,  to  terrific  the 
enemies  of  ffassamagm^  and  so  to  return  home  again."  To  inform  fFassama- 
gin  and  hi?  subjects,  that  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  would  esteem  it  an 
acknowledgment  of  then*  regard,  if  they  would  permit  them  to  nave  the 
captives  to  be  recovered  fiom  Uncas^  to  bring  them  up  in  a  proper  manner, 
that  th^  might  be  serviceable  to  their  friend,  &.c.  Also,  ''aduice  and  re* 
quire  frasaaauunn  and  his  men  to  be  verie  carefull  of  iniuring  or  any  ways 
proookiDg  of  rneasj  or  any  of  his  men,  as  he  will  answer  our  displeaaurt 
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therein,  and  incurr  due  punishnieDt  for  the  same."  That  if  Vnea$  conunitted 
any  other  hostile  acta,  he  must  complain  to  them,  &c*  Thus  fFat$amegm 
was  as  much  threatened  as  Unoaa, 

Matters  seem  to  have  remained  thus  until  the  meedng  of  the  eoDunission- 
ers  in  September  following ;  when,  in  due  course,  the  businesB  was  called  up, 
and  acted  upon  A  follows : — 

**  Vpon  complaint  made  to  the  comisdonars  of  the  Massachusetts  against 
FhkaSf  this  following  message  was  sent  to  him : — 

*^  Fncas,  wee  haue  receiued  information  and  complaint  from  thie  generall 
court  of  the  Massachusetts  of  youer  hostile  invading  of  fFosamequin  and  the 
Indians  of  Quabakutt,  whoe  are  and  longe  haue  bine  subjects  to  the  finglislu 
killing  some  and  carrying  away  others ;  spovling  theire  goods  to  the  valine  of 
331b.  as  they  alle^"  That  he  had  done  this  contrary  to  his  covenants,  and 
had  taken  no  notice  of  the  demands  of  the  Massachusetts,  though  some  time 
since  they  had  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  the  captives,  make  remuneration, 
&c  And  to  all  he  had  returned  no  answer ;  **  which,"  continues  the  letter, 
^'seemes  to  bee  an  insolent  and  proud  carriage  of  youers-  We  cannot  but 
wonder  att  it,  and  must  beare  wimess  against  it"  He  was,  as  before,  required 
to  return  the  captives,  &.C.  and  give  reasons  for  his  operations;  and  if  he 
nefflected  to  do  so,  the  Massachusetts  were  at  liberty  to  right  themselves 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  apprehend,  a  letter  from  Uneai  was  received,  wi  it- 
ten  by  Captain  Masotif  which  was  as  follovra : — 

''Whereas  there  was  a  warrant  sent  from  the  court  of  Boston,  dated  Li  my 
last  to  VncaSf  sachem  of  Mohegen,  wherin  it  was  declared  vpon  the  com- 
^int  of  Wesamequen^j  a  sachem  subject  to  the  MassachusettB,  that  the  said 
iTncaa  had  offered  great  violence  to  theire  subjects  at  Quabauk,  killing  some  and 
taking  others  captiue ;  which  warrant  came  not  to  Uneas^  not  aboue  20  dales 
before  these  presents,  who,  being  sunmioned  by  Miyor  John  Mason^  in  full 
scope  of  the  said  warrant,  wherein  he  was  deeply  charged  if  he  did  not  return 
the  captiues,  and  £33  damage,  then  the  Massachusetts  would  recouer  it  by 
force  of  armes,  which  to  him  was  ueiy  grieuous :  professing  he  was  ahosether 
ignorant  that  they  were  subjects  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts ;  and  mrther 
said  that  they  were  none  of  WeacantquaCi  men,  but  belonging  to  Onope^icm,  his 
deadly  enemie,  whoe  was  there  borne ;  one  of  the  men  then  taken  was  his 
own  cousin,  who  had  formerly  fought  against  him  in  his  own  person ;  and  yett 
sett  him  att  libertie ;  and  further  saith  that  all  the  captiues  were  sent  home. 
Alsoe  that  Wt9amitifain\!i\  son  |  and  diners  of  his  men  had  fought  against  bun 
diners  times.  This  he  desired  might  bee  returned  as  his  answare  to  the 
Gomisraoners. 

^Mexander  allis  Wamsutta^  sachem  of  Sowamsett,  beinr  now  att  Plymouth, 
hee  challenged  Quabauke  Indians  to  bek>ng  to  him ;  and  nirther  sakl  that  hee 
did  warr  against  Fncoi  this  summer  on  that  account} 

Signed  by 

John  Mabor.* 


*  Here  end  our  MSS.  relating  to  this  affiur. 

t  By  this  it  would  seem  that  MtutasaU  had,  for  some  time,  resided  among  the  Nipmuckt. 
He  had,  probably,  given  up  Pokanoket  to  his  sons. 

t  There  can  scarce  be  a  doubt  that  this  refers  to  Alexander,  and  that  the  next  paragrapli 
confirms  it ;  hence  MassasoU  was  alive  in  May,  1661,  as  we  have  before  stated.  And  ttw 
above  letter  of  Mason  was  probably  written  in  September,  or  while  the  commissioBan  were 
in  session. 

6  It  seems  always  to  have  been  uncertain  to  whom  the  Nipmucks  bekmged.  Roger 
WUHamt  savs,  in  1668,  **  That  all  the  Neepmucks  were  unqnestionably  subject  to  the  Nan- 
higonset  sachems,  and,  in  a  special  manner,  to  Mefksahf  the  son  of  Caumoumeue,  and  late 
husbaad  to  this  old  Squaw- Sachenty  now  only  surviving.  I  b&ve  abundant  and  daily  proof  of 
it,''&c.    MS.UtUr,    QeeWfeMassasoUyb.W.ch.il 

At  one  time,  Ktdshamakin  claimed  some  of  the  Nipmucks,  or  consented  to  be  made  a  tool 
of  by  some  of  them,  for  some  private  end.  But  Mr.  Pvnehon  said  they  would  not  own  hhn  «• 
a  sachem  any  longer  **  than  the  sun  shined  upon  him.''  Had  they  bekmced  to  him,  Massa^ 
chiisetls  must  have  owned  th«*m,  which  would  have  involved  then  in  ■meh  dilBoiilty  ia  1641 
by  reason  of  seveiBl  nmrders  among  them. 
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The  particulaii  of  the  issue  of  tfiese  troubles  were  not  recfm.isdy  and  te 
presumptioii  Is,  that  Vheas  complied  with  the  reasonable  requests  c  f  the  ESng- 
lish,  and  the  old,  peaceable  Ousiamequm^  being  unwilling  to  get  intc  difficulty, 
put  up  with  the  result  without  avenging  his  wronss.  His  son,  WctmsuUa^  as 
will  be  seen,  about  this  time  found  himself  involved  in  difficulties  nearer 
home^  which  probably  prevented  him  firom  contmuing  the  war  against  VncoMj 
had  be  been  ocherwise  disposed* 


CHAPTER  VL 

Cftk^  Ptfuoi  nation — Qtograpky  of  their  cmmtry-— Sassacus,  their  first  ehirf^  known 
to  tike  EingUA — TuMoaauanoU — War — The  eauoe  of  it — Wb^uash — Canomeus  and 
JBantrnmnomoh  tieeuoea  of  harboring  fugUioe  Pequoto — Sasmnum — Moiioiiotto 
OtaA — CAttASSiirifAMOii. 

<«  B«t  iliiee  Ihw  meatiofrad  flhuMew>  fiwt  nan*, 
That  day  so  modi  a  terror  whore  It  came } 
Let  me,  in  proaeoatioa  of  my  atory, 
Say  iometUnf  of  bis  pride  and  kfaKfdom'B  flory ."-^Woloott 

It  is  said  by  BIr.  HMardf  that  the  Pequot8,f  **  being  a  more  fierce,  cruel, 
and  warlike  people  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  came  down  out  of  the  more 
inland  parts  of  the  continent,  and  by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest 
places  near  the  sea,  and  became  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbors."  The  time  of 
their  emipation  is  unknown.  They  made  all  the  other  tribes  *^  stand  in  awe^ 
though  fewer  in  niunber  than  the  Narragansets,  that  bordered  next  upon 
them.''t 

Their  country,  according  to  Mr.  OooHfi,$  ''the  English  of  Connecticiit 
jurisdiction,  doth  now,  [1674,]  for  the  most  part,  possess."  Their  domimoo, 
or  that  of  their  chief  sachem,  was,  according  to  the  same  author,  ''over  divers 
petty  sagamores ;  as  over  part  of  Long  Island,  over  the  Moheeans,  and  over 
the  sagamores  of  Quinapeake,  [now  New  Haven,!  yea,  over  all  uie  people  that 
Iwelt  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  over  some  or  the  most  southerly  inhabit- 
ints  of  the  Nipmuck  country,  about  Quinabaa^."  The  principal  seat  of  the 
sagamores  was  near  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River,  now  called  the  Thames, 
where  New  London  stands.  "These  Pequots,  as  old  Indians  relate,  could,  in 
former  times,  raise  4000  men  fit  for  war."  |  The  first  great  chief  of  Uiis 
nation,  known  to  the  English,  was 

Sassacus,  whose  name  was  a  terror  to  all  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indiana. 
From  the  fitiitful  letters  of  the  Reverend  Roger  WQXiams^  we  learn  that  he  had 
a  brother  bj  the  name  of  Ptqfpompoges,  whose  residence  was  at  Monahiganiek, 
probably  Mohegan.  Although  Saasimu^s  principal  residence  was  upon  the 
Thames,  yet,  in  his  hi^est  prosperity,  he  had  under  him  no  less  than  26 
sachems,  and  his  domimons  were  from  Norraganset  Bay  to  Hudson*s  River, 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea-coast  Long  Island  was  also  under  him,  and  hki 
authority  was  undisputed  fiur  into  the  country. 

A  brother  of  Sofiaais^  named  Tasgaquanott^  survived  the  Pequot  war,  and 
was  one  of  those  complained  of  by  Unais  in  1647,  for  giving  his  countiymen 
"crooked  counsell"  about  a  present  of  wampum,  which  he  had  advised  to  be 
given  to  the  English  instead  of  him.  It  appears  that  on  the  death  of  a  child 
of  UneaSf  the  Pequots  had  presented  him  with  100  fathom  of  wamp ium,f 
which,  when  TcutaquanoU  knew,  he  disapproved  of  it,  poUticly  urging,  that 
if  the  English  were  conciliated  by  any  means  towards  them,  it  matterra  not 
much  abMit  Uneas* 

*  Narrative,  i.  116. 

t  We  beKeve  this  name  meant  Onuf  Jiueee,  benee  Gray-loi  Incfiant,  or  Peqnols. 

i  Hist  New  Enelaod,  S8. 

4  See  hit  CeJ^ctionMm  I  CoE  Mast.  Hist  Soe.  L  147.  |  MA 

1  Haxard,  WaL  Col.  iL  90. 
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We  are  inftnnad,*  that  Connecticut  was  claimed  by  right  of  oonqueet  at 
n»  time  bj  the  first  white  aettlers,  who  found  much  of  it  cultivated  and  set- 
tled by  its  Indian  inhabitants,  although  they  endeavored  that  it  should  be 
jiderstood  otherwise.  The  numbers  of  the  natives  in  that  region  were 
**thoa8Uid%  who  had  three  kings,  viz.  Conneeticote^  Quinnunog,  and  Sassa« 
^s.**  QnmuHeoU  was  ^'emperor^''  or  chief  of  chiefs,  an  elevation  in  which 
ae  and  his  ancestors  had  stood  for  about  400  years,  according  to  their  tra- 


Aboat  die  dme  the  English  had  determined  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Pe- 
fiot^  Bogtr  WUUami  wrote  to  Governor  Wmthrop  of  Massachusetts,  givnig 
aim  important  directions  how  thev  should  proceed  to  advantage,  and  what 
aras  very  inqwrtant  then,  gave  the  following  rude  draft  of  their  countiy : — 

Rher  QiiiiiiihUoiit.t 

O  a  fivtof  tlM  Niaataqiiilt  non,  eooftdervte  wiUi  Uie  Peqota 
M  obiguM  Bim. 


Ohom- 1,1,  owuiln,4  thi 

^■iMlMuki.whw  •wmiiip|j||3or4nii]Mf 

Smwow,  the  efaisfMohim,  it 


Mb-  O  tick,  whew  h  ,¥— tojj  anoUiet  chief  wohim 

BITOT. 

NayaiH  O  taqoit^  wbw*  it  Wtjntmmmok  and  our  fUendt 
Rirer. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  ffUUami  urges  the  necessity  of  employing  ftithful 
giddes  for  the  English  fbroes ;  ''as  shall  be  best  liked  of  [to]  be  taken  along 
to  direct,  especially  two  Pequts ;  viz.  fVequaaht  [whose  name  signified  a  swan,] 
and  fFyUaekquiaekommmy  valiant  men,  especially  the  latter,  who  have  liv^ 
these  three  or  four  years  with  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  know  eveiy  pass  and 
pasBSce  amongst  them,  who  desire  armor  to  enter  their  houses." 

In  1634,  as  nas  been  before  incidentally  mentioned,  one  Captain  SUmt  was 
killed  by  the  Pequots,  while  upon  a  trading  expedition  in  Connecticut  River. 
Without  knowing  the  reason  of  their  kiUin^  iSl^me,  the  English  demanded  the 
murderers  soon  after,  and  as  Sassacus  was  mvolved  in  troubles  with  the  Nar- 
ragansets  and  all  his  neighbors,  he  thought  it  not  best  entirely  to  sliglit  the 
d^oand  of  the  English  ;  he  therefore  sent  messengers  to  Boston,  wnere  they 
arrived  6  November,  with  offers  of  peace,  ^ich,  after  considerable  deliljcra- 
tioo  on  the  part  of  the  En^^ish,  were  accepted,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
on  the  9th  following. 

A  messenger  had  been  sent,  in  October,  upon  the  same  errand,  but  was 
dismissed  with  orders  to  inform  Sassaeus,  that  ne  must  send  persons  of  greater 
Quality,  and  then  the  Enriish  would  treat  with  him.  <<He  brought,"  says 
Ifkdhrop^  **  two  bundles  of  sticks,  whereby  he  signified  how  many  beaver  and 
otter  skins  he  wouM  give  us  for  that  end,  and  great  store  of  wampompeage, 
(about  two  bushels,  by  his  description.)"  He  had  a  small  present  with  him, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  English,  who  gave  him  in  return,  ^  a  moose  coat 
of  as  good  value." 

The  tireaty  entered  into  on  the  9  November,  1634,  between  the  Pequots  and 
Enriish,  stipulated  that  the  murderers  of  Captain  Stone  should  be  given  up  to 
the  English,  of  whom  there  were  at  that  time  left  but  two,  as  attested  by  the 
ambaasadorsof  iSSosfoeuf,  who  fhrther  observed  in  explanation,  that  the  sachem 
in  whose  time  the  act  was  committed,  was  dead,  having  been  slain  in  a  war 
with  the  Dutch,  and  that  all  th^  men  concerned  in  it,  except  two,  hud  also 
died  of  the  amall-poz.  This,  together  with  the  facts  given  in  concerning  the 
death  of  Sfame,  inclined  the  English  to  believe  the  account  altogetlmi ;  and, 
but  for  what  hi^pened  afterwards,  it  is  probable  that  the  historian  i  of  t!iat 
^— ^»— ^-— ^-— ^— ^-■—  ■  I 

*  But  with  wfaat  truth  I  know  not,  for  it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  PHers. 

t  Connecticut  %  Niantiek.  %  A  name  signifying  an  ChoCt  nesL    hmwte  letter 

I  Probably  J" 
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period  would  hare  relied  more  upon  die  Pequots*  own  account  than  die  geo- 
eial  mmor.  Such  are  the  events  of  time — a  drcumatuice  may  change  the 
ftte^  iiiig%  the  eharaeter  of  a  nation,  for  a  period,  in  the  eyes  of  many  genem 
tioiis!    But 

** O  Time!  the  bewitifier  of  the  dead ! 
Adorner  of  the  ruin  i-^omforter. 
And  only  healer,  when  the  heart  hath  Med ! 
Time,  the  conrecter  where  our  judgments  err.'' 

In  die  progress  of  the  treaty,  the  Pequot  ambassadore  said,  that  if  die  two 
men  thai  iiring  who  had  been  concerned  in  SUm^$  death,  *^  were  worthy  of 
death,  they  would  move  their  sachem  to  deliver  diem  "  to  the  English,  but  that 
as  to  themselves,  they  had  no  {>ower  to  do  so,  and  at  once  urgea  the  justness 
of  their  act  widiout  qualification.  Stane^  they  said,  came  into  their  rnrer  and 
seized  upon  two  of  their  men,  and  bound  them  band  and  foot,  anc^  in  that 
ntuation,  obli|^  them  to  pilot  him  up  the  river.  When  he  had  gone  up  ss 
6r  as  he  desired,  himself  and  two  other  white  men,  and  the  two  manacled 
Indians,  went  on  shore.  Meanwhile  they  had  been  watched  by  nine  Indiaiu^ 
who^  when  they  foimd  the  Englishmen  asleep  on  the  following  night,  fell  upon 
them  and  massacred  them. 

Considering  the  state  of  die  Indians,  no  blame  could  be  attM^ed  to  them  fbr 
diis  act ;  two  of  their  countiymen  were  in  the  hands  of  an  unknown  people, 
who,  from  every  appearance,  were  about  to  put  them  to  death,  and  it  was  by 
an  act  of  pure  benevolence  and  heroism  that  they  delivered  mem  out  of  due 
hands  of  an  invading  foe.     ^ 

Therefore,  being  satisfied  with  the  account,  the  English  agreed  to  have 
peace  with  them,  provided  th^  would  give  up  the  two  men  wh^  they  should 
send  for  them;  *^ to  veld  up  Connecticut;"  to  give  400  fathom  of  wanupom, 
and  40  beaver  and  30  otter  skins ;  and  that  the  BSnglish  should  immediately 
send  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  cloth  to  trade  with  them* 

The  names  of  these  ambassad(»s  are  not  recorded ;  but  one  signed  the  treaty 
with  the  mark  of  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  other  with  that  of  a  hand. 

The  same  day  about  2  or  300  Narragansets  were  discovered  at  NepooseC, 
who  had  marched  out  for  the  purpose  of  killing  these  ambessadon.  This 
discovery  being  made  before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  English  met  them 
at  Roxbury,  and  there  negotiated  a  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  them.  For 
the  fbrtherance  of  which,  the  Pequots  instructed  the  English  to  present  them 
with  a  portion  of  the  wampom  which  they  were  to  give  to  them ;  but  not  as 
coming  fix)m  them,  because  they  disdained  to  nurcl^se  peace  of^  diat  natkm 
The  Narragansets  readily  conceding  to  the  wisnes  of  the  English,  all  paitieii 
retired  satisfied. 

Distrust  soon  grew  again  into  antipathy ;  it  havinff  been  reported  that  8hm 
and  those  with  nim  were  treacherously  surprised  by  the  Pequots  who  had 
gone  on  board  his  vessel  in  a  firiendl;^  manner  to  trade ;  and  seeing  Captain 
SUme  asleep  in  his  cabin,  they  killed  mm,  and  the  other  men  one  after  the  other, 
except  CaiMain  Abrton,  who,  it  seems,  was  with  him ;  he  beinff  a  resolute  man, 
defended  himself  for  some  time  in  the  cook-roopi,  but  at  lengui,  some  powder, 
which  for  the  more  ready  use  he  had  placed  in  an  open  vessel,  took  fire  and 
ezplodal  by  which  he  was  so  seriouslv  mjured,  especially  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  he  was  forthwith  despatched  fa^  them. 

This  matter  at  length  having  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
according  to  the  latter  relation,  they  were  the  more  ready  to  chaige  other 
circumstances  of  a  like  nature  upon  the  Pequots.  On  the  20  Jidy,  1696,  as 
BIr.  John  Oldham  was  on  his  passage  passing  near  Manisses,  that  is,  Block 
Isbmd,  in  tf  small  pinnace,  14  Narra^anset  Indians  attacked  and  killed  him,  and 
made  his  crew  prisoners,  which  consisted  only  of  two  boys  and  two  Narraguiset 
Indians.  The  same  day,  as  John  Gallop  was  on  bis  passage  fmm  Connecticut, 
in  a  bark  of  20  tons,  an  adverse  wind  drove  him  near  the  same  island.  Oti 
seeing  a  vessel  in  possession  of  Indians,  he  bore  down  upon  her,  and  kn 
me^ately  knew  her  to  be  Captain  OldhanCi,  He  hailed  those  on  board,  but 
reeeivad  no  answer,  and  soon  saw  a  boat  pass  fiom  the  vessel  to  the  noie 
fiifl  of  men  and  goods.  As  Chdlop  neared  the  suspicious  vessel,  she  slipped 
ber  fitwning^  ana  the  wind  being  off  the  land  drifted  her  towards  NairafUH 
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■et  Notwithstanding  some  of  the  Indians  wore  armed  with  sims  and  swoidsi 
OaBopy  beinff  in  a  stouter  vessel,  resolved  on  running  tbem  down ;  he  there- 
ibre  made  all  sail,  and  immediately  stemmed  the  jiiratB  vowel  on  ^  quarter 
with  such  force  as  nearly  to  overset  her,  and  in  theur  firi^t  six  Indians  jud^mmI 
overboard  and  were  drowned.  The  rest  stBnding  upon  the  defensive,  and 
being  yet  far  supierior  in  numbers  to  GaOop^i  crew,  which  eonsisted  iMftwo  little 
boys  and  one  man,  to  board  them  was  thought  too  hazardous ;  OaOap  therefore 
stood  off  to  repeat  bis  broadside  method  of  attack.  Meanwhile  he  contrived 
to  lash  his  anchor  to  his  bows  in  such  a  raanneiy  that  when  he  came  down 
upon  the  Indians  a  second  time,  the  force  was  sufficient  to  drive  the  fluke  of 
the  anchor  through  their  quarter ;  which,  holding  there,  both  vessels  floated 
along  together.  The  Indians  had  now  become  so  terrified,  that  they  stood  not 
to  the  fi^ht,  but  kept  in  the  hold  of  the  pinnace.  (kMop  fired  in  upon  them 
sundry  times,  but  without  much  execution,  and  meantime  the  vessds  got  loose 
flrom  one  another,  and  Gallop  stood  off  a^am  for  a  third  attack.  As  soon  as  he 
was  clear  of  them,  four  more  of  the  Indians  jumped  overboard,  and  were  also 
drowned.  GaUop  now  ventured  to  board  his  prize.  One  of  the  remaining 
Indians  came  up  and  surrendered,  and  was  bound  ;  another  came  up  and 
submitted,  whom  they  also  bound*  but  fearing  to  have  both  on  board,  this  last 
was  cast  into  the  sea.  Two  out  of  the  14  now  remained,  who  had  ffot  posses- 
rion  of  the  hold  of  the  pinnace,  and  there  successfidly  defended  Siemselves 
with  their  swords  against  their  enemy.  Captain  Oldham  was  found  dead  in 
die  vessel,  concealed  under  an  old  seine,  and  as  his  bodv  was  not  entirelv  ooU, 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  killed  about  die  time  his  pinnace  was  aiaoov- 
credby  Gtdlop. 

From  the  condition  in  which  (Xdham^i  body  was  fbund,  it  was  qnile  uneer- 
tafai  whether  he  had  fallen  in  an  affiay,  or  boon  murdered  deliberate^ ;  but  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  former  was  the  feet,  because  it  was  uncommon  fer 
the  Indiuis  to  disfigure  the  slain,  unless  killed  as  enemies,  and  Oldham*i  body 
was  sbockinglv  mangled.  But  Captain  Oldham  had  been  killed  by  die  Indianii 
and  the  cry  of  vengeance  was  ups  and  cool  investigation  must  not  be  looked 
fer.  The  murder  had  been  committed  by  the  Indians  of  Manjsses,  but  Map 
nlsses  was  uSfEler  the  Narragansets ;  therefore  it  was  believed  that  die  Narra- 
gansets  had  contrived  his  death  because  he  was  canying  into  efl^  the  articles 
of  the  late  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  English. 

The  two  boys  who  were  with  Mr.  Oldham  were  not  injured,  and  were 
immediatelv  given  up  and  sent  to  Boston,  where  they  arrived  the  30th  of  the 
same  month.  As  soon  as  MmUwnnomoh  heard  of  the  afi&ir  of  Captun  Oldham^ 
he  ordered  ^fimgrd  to  send  for  the  boys  and  goods  to  Bk)ck  Island.  The 
boys  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  ffuUamiy  and  the  goods  he  held  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  English  of  Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile,  26  July,  the  two  Indians  who  were  in  Mr.  OldhaaCi  pinnace 
when  she  was  taken,  were  sent  by  Conomctit  to  Qovemor  Fam,  They 
brought  a  letter  fiY>m  Roger  WUliam$^  which  save  an  account  of  die  whole 
afibir,  and  some  circumstances  led  the  Englkm  to  believe  these  messengen 
were  aocessoiy  to  the  death  of  Oldham ;  but  we  know  not  if  any  thing  fliraier 
were  ever  done  about  it  The  same  letter  mformed  the  governor  that  JUubi- 
iMmoino^  had  gone,  with  200  men  in  17  canoes,  ''to  take  revenge,  &c'* 

These  events  and  transactions  soon  caused  the  convening  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  Massachusetts,  who  forthwith  declared  war  against  the  Indians 
of  ManisBes.  Accordingly  90  men  were  raised  and  put  under  the  command? 
of  Cajf»tain  John  EndecoUj  who  was  general  of  the  expedition.  Mm  UnderkSl 
and  Mdhamd  Turner  were  captains,  and  Jemfwn  and  Da»enport  ensigns. 
EndecoiPi  instructions  were  to  put  to  death  the  men  of  Block  Island,  but  to 
make  captives  of  the  women  and  children.  This  armament  set  forth  in  three 
I^nnaces,  with  two  Indians  as  guides,  25  September,  1696L 

On  arriving  at  Manisses  they  saw  many  Indians,  but  could  not  gel  near 
diem.  At  Pequot  harbor,  a  part  of  the  armament  seized  a  quantity  of  eom 
bekinging  to  the  Pequots,  and  were  attacked  and  obliged  to  fly.  However,  dM 
Narraflansets  reported  that  there  were  13  Pequots  kilfed  during  the  expedition* 
The  English  were  satisfied  that  they  had  harbored  the  murderers  of  Oldham^ 
which  occasioned  their  sailmg  to  Pequot  harbor.  It  bemg  now  kta  hi  tba 
f  the  expedition  was  given  up^  to  be  resumed  eaify  in  die  apdn§. 
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The  Peqnotty  being  now  left  to  themaelveSy  commenced  depredations  whei 
ever  th^  dared  appear.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  aa  fire  men  ttom 
StybiWNC  were  coHecting  hay  at  a  meadow  four  miles  above  that  place,  they 
woe  attacked,  and  one  of  them,  named  BvUeHidd^  was  taken  and  killed ;  from 
which  drcnmetance  the  meadow  still  bears  his  name.  About  14  days  after, 
two  men  were  taken  in  a  cornfield  two  miles  from  Saybrook  fort  There  were 
■z  of  the  whites,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  2  or  300  Indians,  yet  all  escaped 
but  twou  Thus  imboldened  by  success,  they  carried  their  depredations  witnin 
bowshot  of  Saybrook  fort,  killing  one  cow  and  shooting  arrows  into  sundry 
others. 

(hi  the  91  October,  Mani^tnnomohy  fearing  fbr  the  safety  of  his  En^^ish  fiiendiL 
came  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  two  of  Canonictu^s  sons,  another  sachem,  ana 
about  20  men.  EkManaJtin  had  giv^i  notice  of  his  coming,  and  a  company 
of  soldiers  met  him  at  Roxbury  and  escorted  him  into  the  town.  Here  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Endish,  by  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  neither 
dioukl  make  peace  with  the  Pequots  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  and  to 
pot  to  death  or  deliver  up  murderers. 

About  the  same  time,  John  TSUey  was  taken  and  killed,  and  tortured  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner.  As  he  was  sailing  down  Connecticut  River  in  his 
baik,  he  landed  about  three  miles  above  Saybrook  fort,  and  havinff  shot  at  some 
fowlj  the  roDort  of  his  gun  directed  the  Indians  to  the  spot.  They  took  him 
prisoner  at  first,  and  then  cut  oft*  his  hands  and  feet  He  lived  three  days  aibr 
DIB  hands  were  cut  of]^  and  bore  this  torture  without  complaint,  which  fgped 
him  the  reputation  of  being  *^a  stout  man**  among  his  tormentors.  These 
6cts  were  reported  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Another  man  who  was  with 
T3laf  was  at  the  same  time  killed. 

On  the  S2  February,  lieutenant  Gardner  and  nine  men  went  out  of  Saybrook 
fort,  and  were  drawn  into  an  ambush,  where  fbur  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
escaped  with  great  difikulty. 

On  April  1^^  nx  men  and  three  women  were  killed  at  WeathersfiekL  They  at 
the  same  time  killed  20  cows  and  a  horse,  and  carried  away  two  young  womeik 

Alarm  was  now  general  throughout  the  English  plantations.  ^RBmimnomok 
having  sent  a  messenger  to  Bostim  to  notify  the  English  that  the  Pequoti  had 
sent  awinr  their  women  and  children  to  an  island,  40  men  were  immediately 
sent  to  Narraganset  to  jom  others  raised  by  J^Bamhmnmnoh^  with  the  intentk)n 
of  falling  upon  them  Irr  surprise. 

In  the  mean  time,  Captam  Jtfosem,  with  a  company  of  90  men,  had  been 
raised  by  Connecticut  and  sent  into  the  Pequot  countiy.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Unem  and  a  large  body  of  his  warriors,  who,  m  their  march  to 
Saybrool^  15  Alay,  fell  upon  about  30  Pequoti  and  killed  7  of  them.  One 
being  taken  alive^  to  their  everlasting  dissrace  it  will  be  remembered,  that  die 
Engfish  caused  him  to  be  tortured ;  and  the  heads  of  all  the  slain  were  cut  fstt^ 
and  set  up  on  the  walls  of  the  fort* 

Immediately  afler  Captains  Mason  and  VtukrhiU  set  out  to  attack  one  of  the 
forts  of  Sasstleua.  This  fort  was  situated  upon  an  eminence  in  the  present 
town  of  Groton,  Connecticut  The  Enj^lish  arrived  in  its  vicinity  on  the  25th 
of  May ;  and  on  the  26th,  before  day.  with  about  500  Indians,  encompassed  it, 
and  be^Eui  a  furious  attack.  The  Moheffans  and  Narragansets  discovered  great 
fear  on  approachiiu^  the  fort,  and  could  not  believe  that  the  English  would 
dare  to  attack  it  When  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was 
rituated.  Captain  Mason  was  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  by  them,  and, 
making  a  halt,  sent  fbr  Uncas^  who  led  the  Mohegans,  and  fVeqiuxsh,  their  pilo^ 
Tidio  was  a  fii^tive  Pequot  chief^f  and  u^ed  them  not  to  desert  him,  but  to 
fofluw  him  at  any  distance  they  pleased.  These  Indians  had  all  along  told  the 
English  they  dared  not  fight  the  Pequots,  but  boasted  how  they  themselves 
would  fight     Mason  told  them  now  they  should  see  whether  Englishmen 

*  Wh0uvp^»  Jomnaly  and  Masovft  Hist.  Pequot  War^— Dr.  Mather'*  aceouot  of  this  affair 
Mf  beoi  gim  in  the  life  of  Uncat. 

t  Th0  tame,  it  is  believed,  elsewhere  called  Waq[tuuh  Cook ;  <' which  Wtqiuuh  (savs  Db. 
LMtAtrS  was  by  birth  a  sachem  of  thai  place  [where  £bus«KMf  fived],  bot  apon  sobm  «Biga« 
leerived,  he  went  fnan  the  Peqaots  to  the  Nanagansits,  and  baeama  a  efaisf  eaptaia  OMf 
mmhmmomoh.'''^RelaHon,  47. 
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would  figfat  or  Dot  NotwithstandiDg  their  boasthigB,  they  could  not  overeoiiie 
the  terror  which  the  name  of  SofsacuB  had  mdph^  in  them,  and  they  kept  at 
a  safe  distance  until  the  fight  was  over;  but  assisted  considerably  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  Pequots,  in  the  retreat  from  the  fort ; — for  their  warriors,  on 
recovering  from  their  consternation,  collected  in  a  considerable  body,  and 
Ibodit  the  confederates  for  many  miles. 

Tae  English  had  but  77  men,  ^ich  were  divided  into  two  companies,  one 
led  by  Jlfofon,  and  the  other  by  UnderkUL  The  Indians  were  all  within  their 
Art,  aideep  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  the  first  notice 
diey  bad  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  yet  veiy  few  knew  the  cause  of  the 
■lann,  until  met  by  the  naked  swords  of  the  foe.  The  fort  had  two  entrances 
at  opposite  points,  into  which  each  party  of  English  were  led,  sword  in  hand. 
^ffimux!  nanux!^^  was  the  cry  of  Sassaau^s  men  \  and  such  was  their 
Burprise,  diat  they  made  veiy  feeble  resistance.  Having  only  their  own 
misole  weapons,  they  could  do  nothing  at  hand  to  hand  with  the  English 
rapierB.  They  were  pursued  finom  wigwam  to  wigwam,  and  slaughter^  in 
every  secret  fnace.  Women  and  children  were  cut  to  pieces,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  hide  themselves  in  and  under  their  beds.  At  lenffth  fire  was  set  in  the 
mats  that  covered  the  wigwams,  which  furiously  spread  over  the  whole  fort, 
and  the  dead  and  dying  were  together  consumed.  A  part  of  the  English  had 
fbrmed  a  circumference  upon  me  outside,  and  shot  such  as  attempted  to  fiy. 
Blany  ascended  the  pickets  to  escape  the  flames,  but  were  shot  down  by  those 
fltadoned  for  that  put  pose.  About  600  persons  were  supposed  to  have  perish- 
ed in  this  fight  ;^  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  massacre,  f  There  were  but  two 
English  kill^  and  but  one  of  those  by  the  enemy,  and  about  20  wounded. 
Saiuacua  himself  was  in  another  fort ;  and,  being  informed  of  the  ravages  of 
the  Enffliflh,  destroyed  his  habitations,  and,  with  about  80  others,  fled  to  the 
Mohavrki^  who  treacherously  beheaded  him,  and  sent  his  scalp  to  the  English. 

The  author  of  the  following  lines  in  <^  Yamoyden,*  alludes  to  this  melan- 
choly event  happily,  though  not  truly : — 

**  And  Boiwedutf  now  no  more,  On  Mystic's  banks,  in  one  red  ni^i 

Loid  of  a  thouMnd  bowmen,  fled ;  The  once  far-dreacted  king  in  vam 

And  all  the  ehie6,  his  boast  before,  Sought  safety  in  inglorious  flight  \ 

Were  mSagled  with  the  wibonored  dead.  Ancfreft  of  all  his  rc«al  pride, 

Sannap  aiKl  Sagamore  were  slain,  By  the  fierce  Maqna^  hand  be  died.'' 

One  of  the  most  unfeeling  passages  flows  from  the  pen  of  HMardt  in  his 
aooount  of  diis  war;  which,  together  with  the  fact  he  records^  forms  a  most 
distreasinff  picture  of  depravity.  We  would  gladly  turn  from  it,  but  justioo 
to  the  Inmans  demands  it,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own  words: — 

The  Narraganseta  had  surrounded  ''some  hundreds'*  of  the  Pequots,  and 
kept  them  until  some  of  Captain  SUmghUnCt  soldiers  ''made  an  easy  con- 
quest of  diem."  "  The  men  among  them  to  the  number  of  90,  were  presendy 
turned  into  CharmCn  feiry-boat,  under  the  command  of  Sk^>per  GaUop^  who 
dimtched  them  a  litde  without  the  harbor !  ** 

Thus  were  30  Indians  taken  into  a  vessel,  carried  out  to  sea,  miu*dered,  and, 
in  the  asonies  of  deadi,  thrown  overboard,  to  be  buried  under  the  silent 
waves!  Whereabouls  diey  were  captured,  or  "  without**  what  "harbor"  they 
perished,  we  are  not  informed ;  but,  fix)m  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  it 
wotdd  seem  that  they  were  taken  on  the  borders  of  the  Nairaganset  countiy, 
and  murdered  at  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  adjacent  harbors. 

That  these  poor  wretches  were  thus  revengefully  sacrificed,  shotdd  have 
been  enousfa  to  allay  die  hatred  m  the  human  bresst  of  all  who  knew  it, 
especially  me  Atilorum/  But  he  must  imagine  that,  in  their  passage  to  their 
|;nive,  msf^  did  not  £0  in  a  vessel  of  human  contrivance,  but  in  a  bcmt  belong- 
ing to  a  river  of  hoU!  thereby  forestalling  his  reader's  mind  that  they  \aA 
bMn  sent  to  that  abode. 

*  JZkii^s  Hktoiy  of  the  Pequot  War.  It  signified,  Et^gp/ls^mcfi/ JEn^AiftMeR/  Inifosoii'* 
hislorv,  it  it  written  Oleonaw.    AUen  merely  copied  from  Mcu&n,  with  a  few  soeh  variationa. 

f  ''ll  was  ioppoeed/f  savs  Mather , "  that  uo  less  than  500  or  600  Peqoot  souls  were  brooghl 
dowB  10  bap  that  da^/*    Rtlatim,  47.    We  in  charity  suppose,  that  by  hell  tbe  doetcr  <M4y 
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NoCwhliflbaidiDg  the  great  slaughter  at  Mistick,  there  were  great  numbera 
of  Pequots  in  the  countiy,  who  were  buoted  from  swamp  to  swamp,  aud  their 
niimbeiB  diimied  continiudly^  until  a  remnant  promised  to  appear  no  more  as 
aiuiti<HL 

The  English,  under  Captam  Stowhton,  came  into  Pequot  Rirer  about  a 
fortnigbt  uier  the  Mistick  fight,  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  their  extermina- 
'aon.  After  his  arrival  in  the  enemy's  country,  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
Massadiusetts,  as  follows:  *<By  this  pinnace,  you  shall  receive  48  or  50 
women  and  children,  unless  there  stay  any  here  to  be  helpAil,  &c  Concern- 
ing which,  there  is  ono,  I  formerly  mentioned,  that  is  the  fairest  and  laraest 
that  I  saw  amongst  them,  to  whom  I  have  given  a  coate  to  cloathe  her.  It  is 
my  desire  to  have  her  for  a  servant,  if  it  may  stand  with  your  good  liking,  else 
DoL    There  is  a  little  squaw  that  steward  Culacut  desireth,  to  whom  be  hath 

S'ven  a  coate.  Lieut  Davenport  also  desireth  one,  to  wit,  a  small  one,  that 
ith  three  strokes  upon  her  stomach,  thus:  —  |||  -h*  He  desireth  her,  if  it 
will  stand  witli  yoiu*  good  liking.  Sosanwnf  the  Indian,  desireth  a  young  little 
squaw,  which  I  know  not 

''  At  present,  Mr.  HayneSy  Mr.  LudLo,  Captain  Mason^  and  30  men  are  witli 
us  in  Pequot  River,  and  wc  shall  the  next  week  joine  in  seeing  what  we  con 
do  against  Scusacus,  and  another  great  sacamore,  Mownoattuck^  [M(num(Mo,\ 
Here  is  yet  good  work  to  be  done,  and  now  dear  it  will  cost  is  unknown. 
Sassacus  is  resolved  to  sell  his  life,  and  so  the  other  with  their  company,  us 
dear  as  they  can."  • 

Periiaps  it  will  be  judged  that  Stoughion  was  looking  more  afler  the  profit 
arising  m>m  the  sale  of  captives,  than  for  warriors  to  fight  with.  Indeed, 
Mason^s  account  does  not  give  him  much  credit  • 

Speakmg  of  the  Engli^  employed  in  this  expedition,  WokoU  thus  im- 
mortalizes  them : — 

''  Tbeie  were  tbe  men,  this  was  the  little  band, 
That  durst  the  force  of  tbe  new  world  withstand. 
These  Were  the  men  that  by  tbeir  swords  made  way 
For  peace  and  safety  in  America.^ 

VlCAlIT  HouBS,  41 

'Hieie  was  a  manifest  disposition  on  the  part  of  CTncot,  Ctmememn 
MuaUunnamok  and  J\ffnigrdf  and  perhaps  other  chiefi,  to  screen  tbe  poor, 
denounced,  and  flying  Pequots,  who  had  escaped  the  flames  and  swords 
of  the  English  in  their  war  with  them.  Part  of  a  correspondence  about 
these  sachems'  harboring  them,  between  R.  ffUUanu  and  tne  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  is  preserved  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society;  from  which  it  appears,  that  Massachusetts  had  reouested  Mr. 
ffUUams  to  explain  to  tbe  cniefs  the  conse^iuences  to  be  depended  upon,  if 
they  did  not  stnctlv  observe  their  agreement  in  remrti  to  the  fugitive  Pequots. 
Ota8h\  carried  to  Mr.  fFiUiams  a  letter  from  the  Massachusetts  governor  upon 
this  subject  After  he  had  obeyed  its  contents,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he 
answered,  that  he  went  with  Olash  *^  to  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  having  got 
Canotmieui  and  ManturmomUy  with  their  council,  toother,  I  acqiwinted  them 
fiddifuOy  with  the  contents  of  your  letter,  both  gnewmcts  ana  iknaUnkun ; 
and  to  demonstrate,  I  produced  the  copy  of  the  league,  (which  Mr.  [Sir 
Hemy]  Fane  sent  me,)  and,  with  breaking  of  a  straw  in  two  or  three  places,  I 
diowed  them  what  they  had  done." 

These  chiefii  gave  Mr.  HWiatiis  to  understand,  that,  when  Mr.  Governor 
imderstood  what  ^ev  had  to  say,  he  woidd  be  satisfied  with  their  conduct; 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  make  trouble,  but  they  ^  could  relate  mamf  parHcukan 
whenm  the  EngUsk  had  broken  their  promisee  "  since  the  war. 

In  regard  to  some  squaws  that  nad  escaped  from  tlie  English,  Canomau 
njd  he  had  not  seen  any,  but  heard  of  some,  and  immediately  ordered  them  to 
oe  carried  back  again,  and  had  not  since  heard  of  them,  but  would  now  have 
«lie  country  sear^ed  for  them,  to  satisfy  the  governor. 

JIEantunnomoh  said  he  had  never  heard  of  but  nx,  nor  saw  but  four  of  tliem 


*  MvKitcndi  letter  of  Captain  SUmghtoHf  on  file  aaiong  oar  state  papers 
\  ^etaath/Ut,  WUHanu  writes  bis  name. 
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which  beinff  brought  to  him,  he  was  ^TyP[¥i  <uid  asked  thow  who  hrooglit  them 
why  they  did  not  cany  them  to  Mr.  Jnutams,  that  he  might  convoy  them  to 
the  English.  They  told  him  the  sauaws  wore^ame,  and  could  not  go ;  upon 
which  MiantuTinomoh  sent  to  Mr.  nUliama  to  come  and  take  them.  Mn  ffU- 
Hams  could  not  attend  to  it,  and  in  his  turn  ordered  Jlfianfeimioffio^  to  do  it, 
who  said  he  was  busy  and  could  not ;  **a8  indeed  he  was  (says  ffUUam$)  in  a 
strange  kind  of  solemnity,  wherein  the  sachims  eat  nothing  but  at  nifffat,  and 
aU  the  natives  round  about  the  country  were  feasted."  In  me  mean  tmie  the 
squaws  escaped. 

J^Eanhtnnomoh  said  he  was  sorry  that  the  governor  shouM  think  he  wanted 
these  squaws,  for  he  did  not  Mr.  fftiUams  told  him  he  knew  of  his  sendmg 
for  one.  Of  this  charge  he  fairly  cleared  himself  saying,  the  one  sent  for  was 
not  for  hur.sclf,  but  for  Sassttmun^*  who  was  lying  lame  at  his  bouse ;  that 
Sassamun  fell  in  there  in  his  way  to  Pequt,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
governor.  The  sauaw  he  wanted  was  a  sacheiti's  daughter,  who  bad  been  a 
particular  friend  or  Mianhmwmoh  during  his  lifetime ;  therefore,  in  kindness 
to  his  dead  friend,  he  wished  to  ransom  her. 

Moreover,  Miantunnomoh  said,  he  and  his  people  were  true  ^  to  die  En^lisb 
in  life  or  death,"  and  but  for  which,  he  said,  ukase  [Vnku$]  and  bis  Mobiga- 
neucks  had  long  smce  proved  false,  as  he  still  feared  thev  would.  For,  he 
Baid,  the\'  had  never  found  a  Pequot,  and  added,  **  Chenodt  ^juH  wdonwaH- 
thwks^^  that  is,  ''Did  ever  fHends  deal  so  with  friends ?"  Mr.  Wmamt 
requirinff  more  particular  explanation,  J^Ranturmomoh  proceeded : — 

*^  My  brother,  Yotaashj  had  seized  upon  PuUaqtqtpvunckf  Qwane^  and  20 
Pequots,  and  60  sauaws ;  they  killed  three  and  bound  the  rest,  whom  they 
watched  all  night.  ^Then  they  sent  for  the  English,  and  delivmd  them  m 
the  morning  to  them.  I  came  by  land,  according  to  promise,  with  900  men, 
killing  10  Pequots  by  the  way.  I  desired  to  see  the  great  sachem  PvUaqupDU" 
imdL  whom  my  brother  had  taken,  who  was  now  in  the  English  lloa8ei^  out 
the  English  thrust  at  me  with  a  pike  many  times,  that  I  durst  not  come  near 
the  door."  * 

Mr.  WUlums  told  him  they  did  not  know  hhn,  else  they  woukl  not ;  but 
JiEantunrwmoh  answered,  ^  All  my  company  were  disheartened,  and  they  all, 
and  CSitshamoquene,  desired  to  be  gone."  Besides,  be  said,  "two  of  my  men, 
Wagonckwhut^  and  Maunamoh  [Meihamoh')  were  their  guides  to  Sesquankit, 
from  the  river's  mouth."  Upon  which,  Mr.  fFiUiamt  eldds  to  the  governor: 
*^  Sir^  I  dare  not  star  coals,  but  I  saw  them  too  much  disregarded  by  man^." 

Mr.  WtUiams  told  the  sachems  ''they  received  Pequls  and  wampom  without 
Mr.  Governor's  consent.  Cannowdcua  replied,  that  although  he  and  Afumfim- 
runnu  had  paid  many  hundred  fhthom  of  wampum  to  their  soMiera,  as  Mr. 
Governor  did,  yet  he  had  not  received  one  yara  of  beads  nor  a  Pequt  Nor, 
saith  Mianturmomu,  did  I,  but  one  small  present  from  (bur  women  of  Long 
Island,  which  were  no  Pequta,  but  of  that  isle,  being  afrakl,  denred  to  put 
themselves  under  my  protection." 

The  Pequot  war  has  generally  been  looked  upon  with  regret,  by  aU  good 
men,  since.  To  extenninate  a  people  before  mey  had  any  opportunity  to 
become  enlightened,  that  is,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  other 
usa^  towards  the'u*  fellow  beings  than  those  in  which  thev  bad  been  brought 
up,  IS  a  great  cause  of  lamentation ;  and  if  it  proves  anv  thing,  It  proves  £at 
great  ignorance  and  barbarism  luriced  in  the  hearts  of  their  exterminators. 
We  do  not  mean  to  exclude  by  this  remark  the  great  body  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  from  the  charge  of  such  barbarism. 

In  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies  for  the  year  1647,  it  Is  mentioned  that 
"  Mr.  John  ffintkrop  making  claim  to  a  great  quantity  of  land  at  Niantic  by 
purchase  from  the  Indians,  gave  in  to  the  commissioners  a  petition  in  those 
words :— ^  Whereas  I  had  the  land  of  Niantick  by  a  deed  of  gifl  and  purchase 
from  the  sachem  [Sassacus]  before  the  [Pequot]  wan^  I  desire  tiie  commis- 
ik>ners  will  be  pleased  to  confirm  it  imto  me,  and  clear  it  from  any  claim  of 

*  Fvobabiy  the  same  mentioned  aftorwaidi.    He  miglit  have  bMB  %•  ftsMaa  JUa  9nm 
AIM.  or  bb  brother  Rowland. 
t  PMtepe  Wahgmmaaa,  or  WahgkmaeuL 
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Gi^l^flh  and  IndianB,  according  to  the  equity  of  the  case.' "  JFinOirop  had  no 
wridng  firom  Sassacus^  and  full  ten  yean  had  elapsed  since  the  transaction,  but 
JVonurfitfft,  H^ambtrqwoaikty  and  ArUvppo  testified  some  time  afler,  that  ^  upon 
their  knowledge  before  the  wars  were  against  the  Pequots,  Sassacus  tneir 
■achem  of  Niantic  did  call  them  and  all  his  men  together,  and  told  that  he  was 
lesohred  to  give  his  country  to  the  governor's  son  of  the  Massachusetts,  who 
Hved  then  at  Pattaquassat  alias  Connecticut  River's  mouth,  and  all  his  men 
declared  themselves  willing  therewith.  Thereupon  he  went  to  him  to  Patta- 
quassets,  and  when  he  came  back  he  told  them  he  had  sranted  all  his  country 
to  him  the  said  governor's  son,  and  said  he  was  his  good  fnend,  and  he  hoped 
he  would  send  some  English  thither  some  time  hereaflcr.  Moreover,  he  told 
him  he  liad  received  coats  fit>m  him  for  it,  which  they  saw  him  bring  home." 
This  was  not  sdd  by  those  Indians  themselves,  but  several  En^ish  said  theu 
luard  them  say  90.  The  commissioners,  however,  set  aside  his  claim  with 
lonsideFable  appeanmoe  of  independence. 
%  Dwighi  thus  closes  his  poem  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots: — 

^  Undannled,  00  tbeir  foes  they  fiereely  flew ; 
As  fierce  tbe  dusky  warriors  crowd  toe  fight ; 
Despair  inspires ;  to  combat's  face  tbe  v  glue ; 
Wito  mans  ana  shouts,  tbey  race,  unknowing  fli^t. 
And  doae  their  sullen  eyes,  m  shades  of  endless  mgfat. 

Indulga,  my  aative  land,  indulge  the  tear 

That  steals,  impassioned,  o'er  a  nation's  doom. 
To  DM,  each  twie  fi'om  Adam's  stock  is  near. 

And  sorrows  mil  upon  aa  Indian's  tomb." 

Aad,  O  ye  chie6 !  hi  yonder  starnr  home, 

Aeeept  the  bumble  tribute  of  this  rhyme. 

Your  gsllant  deeds,  in  Gteeee/or  haughty  Rome, 

Bv  Maro  sunc ,  or  Horoer*8  harp  sublime. 

Had  charmed  the  world's  wide  round,  and  triumphed  over  time." 

Another,  afaready  mentioned,  and  the  next  in  consequence  to  Sassacui  warn 
Mononotto.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  ^  noted  Indian,"  whose  wife  and  childrea 
feD  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  as  ^it  was  known  to  be  by  her  media- 
tion that  two  English  muds  (that  were  taken  away  from  Weathersfield,  upon 
Connecticut  River)  were  saved  from  death,  in  requittal  of  whose  pi^  and 
humanity,  tlie  life  of  herself  and  children  was  not  only  granted  her,  but  she 
was  in  special  recommended  to  the  care  of  Gov.  fVinthrop^  of  Massachusetts." 
Mononotto  fled  with  Sassacus  to  the  Mohawks,  for  protection,  with  several 
more  chiefs.  He  was  not  killed  by  them,  as  Sassacus  was,  but  escaped  from 
them  wounded,  and  probably  died  by  the  hands  of  his  English  enemiea  He 
k  thus  menticmed  by  Qovemor  WmoU^  in  his  poem  upon  ffintkrop^s  agen- 
cy, &C. 

**  Prince  Mononotto  sees  his  souadrons  fly. 

And  on  our  general  havinr  nzed  his  eye, 

Rage  and  revenge  his  spints  quickening, 

He  set  a  mortal  arrow  in  the  string." 

On  the  5  August,  1637,  Governor  JFtnihnp  makes  the  foDoindnff  entry  in  his 
ioumal : — ^  Mr.  LudUnSf  Mr.  PtTidicon,  and  about  13  more,  came  by  land  from 
Connecticut,  and  brought  with  them  a  part  of  the  skin  and  lock  of  hair  of 
Sasacus  and  his  brother  and  5  other  Pequod  sachems,  who  being  fled  to  the 
Mohawks  for  shelter,  with  their  wampom  (being  to  the  value  of  £500)  were 
by  them  surprised  and  slain,  with  20  or  their  best  men.  Mononottok  was  also 
tucen,  but  escaped  wounded.  They  brought  news  also  of  divers  other  Pequods 
which  had  been  slain  by  other  Indians,  and  their  heads  brought  to  the  EInglish 
■0  that  now  there  had  been  slaui  and  taken  between  8  and  ^." 

The  fint  troubles  with  the  Pequots  have  ahready  been  notice^'.  It  was 
among  the.  people  of  JIfononollo,  that  the  English  caused  the  blood  oi  %  Pequot 
to  flow.  Some  English  had  been  killed,  but  there  is  no  more  to  excuse  the 
minder  of  a  Pequot  than  an  E^IishmaiL  The  English  had  injured  the 
Intfians  of  Block  Uand  all  in  their  power,  which,  it  seems,  did  not  satisfy 
dwniy  and  they  next  undertook  to  make  spoil  upon  them  in  their  own  countrj 
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upon  Connecticut  River.  ''As  they  were  flailinj^  up  the  river,  says  Dr.  L 
Maiherf  many  of  the  Pequols  on  both  ndes  of  the  nver  called  to  them,  desiroiM 
to  know  what  was  their  end  ui  coming  thither."  *  They  answered,  that  they 
denred  to  speak  with  SaasaeuB  ;  being  told  that  Sauacus  had  gone  to  Lon^ 
Island,  they  then  demanded  that  Mononotio  should  appear,  and  they  pretended 
he  was  fit>m  home  also.  However,  they  went  on  snore  and  demanded  the 
murderers  of  Captain  Slone,  and  were  told  that  if  they  would  wait  they  would 
send  for  them,  and  that  MononoUo  would  come  inmnediately.  But  very  wisely 
the  Pequots,  in  the  mean  time,  ''transported  their  goods,  women  and  children 
to  another  place."  f  One  of  them  then  told  the  English  that  MononoUo  would 
not  come.  Then  the  English  began  to  do  what  mischief  they  could  to  them, 
and  a  skirmish  followed,  wherein  one  Indian  was  killed,  and  an  Englislmian 
was  wounded."  X 

The  name  of  MononoUo^i  wife  appears  to  have  been  WinouMBOifs.  She 
should  not  be  overiooked  in  speaking  ofMomnotto.  as  she  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  as  disinterestedly  as  Poeahonttu  saved  that 
of  Captain  Smith.  Some  English  had  gone  to  trade  with  the  Pequots,  and  to 
recover  some  horses  which  they  hod  stolen,  or  picked  up  on  theur  lands  Two 
of  the  English  went  on  shore,  and  ono  went  mto  die  sachem's  wigwam  and 
demanded  the  horses.  The  Indians  within  slyly  absented  themselves,  and 
Ifincumbomy  knowing  tfaenr  intention,  tokl  him  to  fly,  for  the  Indians  weie 
making  preparatknis  to  kill  hioo.  He  barely  esciq[ied  to  die  boat,  being  ibDow 
ed  by  a  crowd  to  the  shore. 

CAssASsiNifAMOif  WM  a  Doted  PeqooC  chie^  of  vdiom  we  have  some  aecouiit 
as  early  as  1659.  In  that  year  a  difficulty  arose  about  the  limits  of  Southerton, 
since  called  Stouinston,  in  Connecticut,  and  several  Enriish  wen  sent  to  settio 
the  difficulty,  which  v^as  concerning  the  location  of  Wekapauge.  "For  to 
help  us  (they  say)  to  understand  where  Wekapauge  is,  we  desbed  some  Po» 
quatucke  Indians  to  go  vrith  us."  Ousasdnnanum  was  one  who  anteed. 
They  told  the  EInglish  that  "  Ckuhauxtsset  (the  governor  of  Wekapange)  dkl 
chai^  them  that  they  should  not  go  any  further  than  the  east  side  ofa  little 
swamp,  near  die  east  end  of  the  first  great  pond,  where  they  did  piteh  dovm  a 
stake,  and  told  us  [the  Englii^l  that  Caskawassd  said  that  that  veiy  place  was 
Wekapauge ;  saul  that  he  said  it  and  not  them ;  and  if  they  shoula  say  that 
Wekapauge  did  go  anv  fbrther,  Cashauxuid  would  be  angry**  Quhmoassel 
after  tnis  had  confirmed  to  him  and  those  under  him,  8000  aetes  of  land  in  the 
Pequot  countnr.  with  the  provision  that  thejr  cpntimied  subjects  of  Bfassachu- 
sette,  and  should  "not  sell  or  alienate  the  said  lands^  or  any  part  theieo^  to  any 
Endish  roan  or  men,  without  the  court's  approbatkNL" 

'Hie  neck  of  land  called  Omnicttntaufre  was  claimed  by  both  parties ;  but 
Coiiagntmanum  said  that  when  a  whue  was  some  tiuM  before  cast  ashore 
there, no  one  disputed  Cashawa$ieti  claim  to  it  whielL  h is beUeredjSetUed 
(ne  question:  Caihawatsd  was  known  generally  by  toe  name  cf  Harmon 

We  next  meet  with  Coiiosrinnamon  in  Phitip's  warJn  which  he  eommand- 
ed  a  company  of  Pequots,  and  accompanied  Captain  Denmn  to  his  successful 
career,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Cananchet  | 

In  November.  1651,  CasaoMtimumum  and  eight  others  executed  a  sort  of  an 
agreement  "with  the  townsmen  of  Pequot,"  afterward  called  Abr  London. 
What  kind  of  agnement  it  was  we  are  not  told.  His  name  was  subscribed 
Caseiymammu  Among  the  other  names  we  see  ObbcuMdnoood^  ^eesovweigun 
alias  IkuMf  CkUMmiaqmn  and  MahmawAmbam^  Ckusaiiimuuiumf  it  is  said, 
signed  "in  his  own  behalf  and  the  behalf  of  the  rest  of  Nameeag  Indians."  1 

*  Belation»4i.  f  Ibid. 

I  Ibid.    Coi^  LkmGardam',wl»h^waamwamhim^at,^tfmq^^ 
aeeoMit.   fleeWof  KMiammli,  sifas  Kwttkmukim, 

f  1  CWL  JfiM.  A&  flbc  I.  MM. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

tff  tke  Framng  or  CkrisHan  Indiana  in  New  Enfland^DiffieuU  to  CkriMiania 
thorn— LaioTS  of  John  Eliot— Waubak  the  first  Christian  sagamore-^lnaian  laws 
— Uneas  nrotests  against  the  attempt  to  convert  his  peo»/«— Ninigret  refuses  to 
receive  mtssionaries^J%e  Indian  Btble — Piambouhou — Speek — Pennahannit — 

TUKAPKWlLLin — OoNAliOQ AhATAWANCX — WaTTASSACOMFOMUM — UlACOOMEt 

— MlOH^OO— OCCUM — ^TlTUBA. 

It  must  be  exce^indy  difficult,  as  all  experience  has  shown,  to  oause  any 
people  to  abandon  a  bdief  or  faith  in  a  matter,  unless  it  be  one  on  which  the 
reasoning  powers  of  the  mind  can  be  brought  to  act.  The  most  ignorant 
people  must  be  convinced,  that  many  efiects  which  they  witness  are  produced 
by  obvious  causes ;  but  there  are  so  many  others  for  which  they  cannot  dis- 
cover a  cause,  that  they  hesitate  not  to  deny  any  natural  cause  for  them  at 
once.  And  notwithstanding  that,  from  day  to  day,  causes  are  developing 
themselves,  and  showing  them,  that  many  results  which  they  had  viewed  as 
proceeding  firom  a  super  natural  cause  hitherto,  was  nothing  but  a  natural 
one,  and  which,  when  discovered,  appeared  perfectly  simple,  too,  yet,  for  tlie 
want  of  the  means  of  investigation,  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  miraculous. 
These  fiicts  have  been  more  than  enough,  among  the  scientific  world,  to 
cause  them  to  look  upon  the  most  latent  causes,  with  a  hope  that,  in  due 
time,  they  would  unfold  themselves  also ;  and,  finally,  leave  nothing  for  any 
agent  to  perfbrm  but  nature  itself.  When  the  Indian,  therefore,  is  driven  by 
reason,  or  the  light  of  science,  from  his  strong-hold  of  ignorance,  or,  in 
other  words,  superstition,  he  is  extremely  liable  to  fall  into  tlie  opposite 
extreme,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  because  he  will  unhesitatingly 
say,  what  once  appeared  past  all  discoveiy  has  been  shown  to  be  most  plain, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  others  will  be 
discldbed  of  a  like  character. 

It  so  happens,  that  in  attempting  to  substitute  one  fkith  for  another,  in  the 
minds  of  Indians^  that  the  one  proposed  admits  of  no  better  demonstration 
than  the  one  alr^y  possessed. by  them;  for  their  manner  of  transmitting 
tilings  to  be  remembered,  is  the  most  impressive  and  sacred,  as  will  be  else- 
where observed  in  our  work.  That  any  thing  false  should  be  handed  down 
from  their  aged  matrons  and  sires,  could  not  be  for  a  moment  believed ;  and 
hence,  that  Uio  stories  of  a  strange  people  should  be  credited,  instead  of  what 
they  had  heard  from  day  to  day  from  their  youth  up,  from  those  who  coidd 
have  no  possible  motive  to  deceive  them,  could  not  be  expected ;  and  there- 
fore no  one  will  wonder  for  a  moment  that  the  gospel  has  met  with  so  few 
believers  among  the  Indians.  All  this,  aside  from  their  dealers  in  mysteries, 
the  powwows,  coniiu-ers  or  priests,  as  they  are  variously  denominated,^  whose 
office  is  healing  the  sick,  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  invisible  spirits  by 
charms  and  uumtelligible  mummery.  These  characters  took  upon  them- 
selves, also,  the  important  affiiir  of  determining  the  happmess  each  was  to 
enjoy  afler  death ;  assiuing  the  brave  and  the  vutuous  that  they  should  go  to 
a  place  of  perpetual  spring,  where  game  in  the  greatest  plenty  abounded,  and 
every  thing  tnat  the  most  perfect  happiness  required.  Now,  as  a  belief  in 
any  other  religion  promised  no  more,  is  it  strange  that  a  new  one  should  be 
slow  in  gaining  credence? 

Considerations  of  this  nature  inevitably  press  in  upon  us,  and  cause  us  not 
to  woniier,  as  many  have  done,  that,  for  the  first  tliirty  years  after  the  setde- 
inent  of  New  England,  so  litde  was  efTected  by  the  gos^l  among  the  Indiana 
The  great  difficulty  of  conmiimicating  with  them  by  interpreters  must  have 
been  slow  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  also,  tiiat  a  great  length 
of  time  must  have  been  consumed  before  any  of  these  could  perform  their 
of^ce  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  the  Indioi  huiguage  being  unlike  every 
other,  and  bearing  no  analogy  to  any  known  tongue  whatever ;  and  then,  tl\e 
peculiar  custom  of  the  Indians  must  be  considered ;  tJieir  long  delays  before 
they  would  answer  to  any  proposition ;  but  more  than  all,  we  have  to  con 
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sider  the  Datura]  distrust  that  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  minds  of  every 
people,  at  the  sudden  influx  of  stranffers  among  them.  When  any  new 
theoiy  was  presented  to  their  minds,  Uie  first  questions  that  would  present 
themselves,  would  most  unquestionably  be,  What  are  the  rtid  motives  of  this 
new  people  ? — Do  they  really  love  us,  as  Uiey  pretend  ? — ^Do  they  really  love 
one  another  ?  or  do  they  not  live,  many  of  them,  upon  one  another  ?— Is  not 
this  new  state  of  things,  which  they  desire,  to  enable  them  to  subsist  by  usl, 
and  in  time  to  enslave  us,  or  deprive  us  of  our  possessions? — ^Does  it  not 
appear  that  these  stranjB^erB  are  full  of  selfishness,  and,  therefore,  have  even' 
motive  which  that  passion  gives  rise  to  for  deceiving  us  ? — ^Hence,  we  repeat, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  Christianity  has  made  m>  slow 
prpmss  amonff  the  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  one  of  the  ostensible  objects  of  nearly  all  the  ro^  char- 
ters and  patents  issued  for  British  North  America  was  the  Christianizing  of 
the  Indians,  few  could  be  found  equal  to  the  task  on  arriving  here :  where 
wants  of  every  kind  required-  nearly  all  their  labors,  few  could  be  found 
willing  to  forego  every  comfort  to  engage  in  a  work  which  presented  su 
many  difficultiea  Adventurers  were  those,  eenerally,  who  emigrated  virith  n 
view  to  bettering  their  own  condition,  insteaa  of  that  of  others. 

At  lenffth  Mr.  John  Miot,  seeing  that  little"  or  nothing  could  be  e^cted 
tlirough  Uie  medium  of  his  own  language,  resolved  to  tmke  himself  master 
of  the  Indian,  and  then  to  devote  himself  to  their  service.  Accordingly  he 
hired  *  an  old  f  Indian,  named  Job  JVIuuUm,  f  to  live  in  his  family,  and  to  teach 
him  his  language.  Wlien  he  had  accomplished  this  arduous  task,  which  he 
did  in  ''a  tew  months,''§  he  set  out  upon  his  first  attempt;  having  given 
notice  to  some  Indians  at  JVofuxnium,!  since  Newton,1[  of  his  intentioru  With 
three  others  he  met  1;he  Indians  for  the  first  time.  28  October,  1646.  fVaau^ 
6<m,**  whose  name  signified  trmd^ff  ''a  wise  aind  grave  man,  though  no 
Sachem,  with  five  or  six  Indians  met  them  at  some  distance  from  their  vng- 
warns,  and  bidding  them  welcome,  conducted  them  into  a  laree  apartment, 
where  a  ffreat  number  of  the  natives  were  gathered  together,  to  hear  this  new 
doctrine.^  ]X  Afier  prayers,  and  an  explanation  of  the  ten  commandments,  Mr. 
Eliot  informed  them  **  of  the  dreadfiu  curse  of  God  that  would  fall  upon  all 
those  that  brake  them :  He  then  told  them  who  Jesus  Christ  was,  where  he 
was  now  gone,  and  how  he  would  one  day  come  again  to  judge  the  world  « 
flaming  fire." 

After  about  an  hour  spent  in  this  manner,  the  Indians  had  liberty  to  ask 
any  questions  in  relation  to  what  had  been  said.  Whereupon  one  stood  up 
and  asked,  How  he  could  know  Jesus  Christ  f — Another,  Whether  Englishmen 
were  ever  so  ignorant  of  kirn  as  the  Indians  ?— ^  third.  Whether  Jesus  Ouisl 
could  understand  prayers  m  Indian  % — ^Another,  How  there  could  be  an  image  of 
Oody  sinu  it  was  forbidden  m  the  second  commandments — ^Another,  Whether^ 
according  to  the  second  commandment^  the  child  must  suffer,  thouf^  he  be  goody 
for  the  sins  of  its  parents  7 — ^And  lastly.  How  aU  the  wond  became  full  of  people^ 
%f  they  were  aU  once  drowned  in  theJloodJ 

The  second  meetinff  was  upon  11  November,  following.  Mr.  Eliot  met  the 
Indians  again,  and  after  catechimng  the  c^dren,  and  preaching  an  hour  to 
the  cor>eregation,  heard  and  answered,  among  others,  the  followiiig  quee- 
lions. — Mow  (he  English  came  to  differ  so  much  from  the  hulians  in  their  knowi- 
edge  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  since  (hey  had  all  at  first  but  one  Father  f — ^An- 
other desired  to  know.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  seorwakr  was  salt  and  rioer 
water freshf — And  another.  That  if  (he  water  was  higher  than  the  earthy  how  U 
happened  (hat  it  didnotove^towUf 

The  third  meeting  took  place  soon  after,  namely,  on  26  of  the  same  month, 

*  iVSKb,  Hist.  N.  Bng.  i.  £22.  f  N.  Eng.  Bio?.  Diclionary,  art,  EuoT. 

t  See  p.  M  of  this  book,  attU.  j  Neal,  Hisi.  N.  Gnr.  i.  ItS. 

I  "  Near  Watertown  mill,  npon  the  south  side  of  Charles  River,  SxMit  four  or  five 
trem  his  own  house,  [in  Roxbury,]  where  lived  ai  that  time  Waban,  one;  of  their 
mea,  and  some  Indians  with  him.''     Gookin,  (Hist.  Col.)  168. 

T  Nonantom,  or  Noonatomen,  signified  a  place  o/refoieiiu,  or  iWgfeftir.    Neat,  L  fid 

••  Wauban,  Magnolia,  iij.  196.  /~    ^    ^     "^^       v     -^  ft  W 

ti  Day-breaking  of  the  Gospel  ia  N.  Eng .,  in  Neal,  i.  29 
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but  was  Dot  so  well  ftttended.  Tlv^  powwows  and  sachems  had  dissuaded 
vonrie,  and  by  threats  deterred  others  from  meeting  upon  such  occasions. 
Still  ihere  were  considerable  numbers  that  got  attached  to  Mr.  Eliotj  and  in  a 
few  days  after,  WampoM^  ''a  wise  and  sage  Indian,"  and  two  others,  with  some 
of  his  children,  came  to  the  English.  He  desired  that  these  mij^ht  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Christian  filith.  At  the  next  meeting  all  the  Indians  present 
^  offered  their  children  to  be  catechised  and  instructed  by  the  Engllsn,  who 
upon  this  motion  resolved  to  set  up  a  school  among  them.       * 

Mr.  mioiy  notwithstanding  his  zeal,  seems  well  to  haTe  imderstood,  that 
something  beside  preachin^^  was  necessary  to  reform  the  lives  of  the  Indians ; 
and  that  was,  their  ciTilizadon  bv  education.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  noted 
sayings  was,  Tht  huiicms  must  be  civilized  as  well  as,  if  not  in  order  to  their 
bemg^  ChristianizedJ*  Therefore,  the  request  of  the  Indians  at  NonantuiM 
was  not  carried  into  effect  until  a  place  could  be  fixed  upon  where  a  regular 
letdement  should  be  made,  and  the  catechumens  had  shown  their  zeal  for 
the  cause  b^  assembling  themselves  there,  and  conforming  to  the  English 
mode  of  linng.  In  the  end  this  was  agreed  upon,  and  Natick  was  fixed  as 
the  place  fbr  a  town,  and  the  following  short  code  of  iaws  was  set  up  and 
tgr^  to: — ^L  If  any  man  bu  idle  a  week,  or  at  most  a  fortnight,  he  shall  pay 
five  shillings; — ^Q.  If  any  unmarried  man  shall  lie  with  a  voung  woman 
onmarried,  he  shall  pay  twenty  shillings. — in.  If  any  man  shall  beat  his  wife, 
bis  hands  shall  be  tied  behind  him,  and  he  shall  be  carried  to  the  place  of 
justice  to  be  severely  punished. — IV.  Every  young  man,  if  not  another's 
«rvant,  and  if  unmarried,  shall  be  compelled  to  set  up  a  wiffwam,  and  plant 
fbr  hunsel^  and  not  shift  up  and  down  in  other  wigwams. — V.  If  any  woman 
shall  not  have  her  hair  tiea  up,  but  hang  loose,  or  be  cut  as  men's  hair,  she 
shall  pay  five  shillings. — ^VI.  If  any  woman  shall  go  with  naked  breasts,  she 
shall  pay  two  shillings. — ^VH  All  men  that  wear  lon^  locks  shall  pav  ^ve 
shiUiiijp. — VnL  If  any  shall  kill  their  lice  between  their  teeth,  they  shall  pay 
five  shillings. 

In  January  following  another  company  of  praying  Indians  was  established 
tt  Concord ;  and  there  were,  soon  several  other  places  where  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  country,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narragansetf  Of  these,  Mr. 
Eliot  visitM  as  many  and  as  often  as  he  was  able.  From  the  following  pas> 
sage  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Window  of  Plimouth,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  hardships  he  underwent  in  his  pious  labors.  He  says,  **  1 
have  not  been  dry  night  nor  day,  from  the  thhrd  day  of  the  week  unto  the 
sixth,  but  so  travelled,  and  at  night  pull  ofiT  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings^ 
and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.    But  Qod  steps  in  and  helps.'' | 

The  chiefs  and  powwows  would  not  have  suffered  even  so  much  grotmd 
to  have  been  gained  by  the  gospel,  but  for  the  awe  they  were  in  of  the  Eng- 
lish power.  "Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,"  says  the  very  good  hbtorfan, 
Mr.  N'ealj  "  for  if  it  be  veiy  difficult  to  civilize  barbarous  nations,  'tis  m\  ch 
more  so  to  make  them  Christians:  All  men  have  naturally  a  veneratioD  fbr 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  prejudices  of  education  §  are  instipera- 
ifle  without  the  extraordinary  grace  of  God." 

"  The  Monhegin  Indians  were  so  jealous  of  the  general  courts  oMigint 
them  to  pray  to  God,  that  Uncos,  their  sachem,  went  to  the  court  at  HarOofd 
to  protest  against  it  Cutsheanoqjtdn,  another  sachetn,  came  to  the  Indian 
lecture,  and  openly  protested  against  their  building  a  town,  telling  the  Eng- 
lish, that  all  the  sachems  in  the  country  were  against  it  He  was  so  honest 
as  to  tell  Mr.  Eliot  the  reason  of  it ;  for  (says  he)  the  Indians  that  pray  to  God 
do  not  pay  me  tribute,  as  formerly  they  did ;  which  was  in  part  true,  fbr 
whereas  wfbre  the  sachem  was  absolute  master  of  his  subjects ;  their  lives 
and  fortunes  being  at  his  disposal ;  they  gave  him  now  no  more  than  they 
tnought  reasonable ;  but  to  wipe  off  the  reproach  that  CvMamoamn  had  laid 
upon  them,  those  few  praying  Indians  present,  told  Mr.  Elioi  lAiat  they  had 

•  UvfekmBon,  Hist  Mass.  1. 163.  f  IVeal,  I  SSe6— SOO.  %  MagTutiOj  w.  ISb. 

(  TUs  word,  when  applied  to  the  education  of  the  Indians  among  tbemsetvas ,  is  to  be  on 
darttood  in  aa  oppodle  sense  from  its  common  acceptation  *  thus,  to  instniet  ia  mpersliliaas 
nd  idolatiy,  is  wbal  is  not  meant  by  education  among  us 
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done  f<Mr  their  sachem  the  two  last  years,  leaving  him  to  judffe  whether  their 
prince  had  any  reason  to  complain.'*  They  said  they  had  given  him  26 
bushels  of  com  at  one  titne,  and  six  at  another ;  that,  hi  hunting  for  him  two 
dayH.  they  had  killed  him  15  deers ;  broke  up  for  him  two  acres  of  land ; 
made  him  a  great  wigwam;  "made  him  20  rods  of  fence  with  a  ditch  and 
two  rails  about  it ;"  paid  a  debt  for  him  of  £3, 10s.  *^  One  of  them  ^ve  him 
a  skin  of  beaver  of  two  nounds,  besides  many  days  works  in  plantmg  corn 
altogether ;  ye&,  they  said  they  would  willingly  do  more  if  he  would  govern 
them  justly  by  the  word  of  God.  But  the  sachem  swelling  with  indignation, 
at  this  unmannerly  discourse  of  his  vassals,  turned  his  b£^  upon  the  com- 
pany and  went  away  in  the  neatest  rage  imaginable ;  though  upon  better 
consideration^  himself  turned  Christian  not  long  after.'* 

Mr.  Experience  Mayheto  met  with  similar  occurrences  many  years  after. 
Upon  a  visit  to  the  Narragansets,  he  sent  for  Ninigrety  the  sachem,  and 
desired  of  him  leave  to  preach  to  his  people ;  but  the  sachem  told  him  to  go 
and  make  the  English  good  first ;  ana  observed,  further,  that  some  of  the 
Enfflish  kept  Saturday,  otliers  Sunday,  and  others  no  day  at  all  for  worship ; 
so  that  if  his  |)eople  sliould  have  a  mind  to  turn  Christians,  they  could  not 
tell  what  religion  to  be  of  Nlmgret  further  added,  that  Mr.  Mcyhew  might 
Upy  his  skill  mst  with  the  Pequots  and  Mohegans,  and  if  thev  submitted  to  the 
Christian  religion,  possibly  he  and  his  peoj^e  might,  but  they  woiild  not  be 
the  first* 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  ELiot  had  translated  the  whole  Biblb  into  Indian,  f 
also  Baxter's  Call,  Mr.  SkqthertTs  Siitcerb  Convert,  and  his  Sound  Be- 
UEVER,  I  besides  some  other  performances,  as  a  Grammar,  Psalter,  Primers, 
Catechinns,  the  Practice  of  Pistt,  &c  § 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  what  our  old  vdued  friend.  Dr.  C.  MaUier^  says  of 
EUofs  Bible.  <*  This  Bible,"  he  says,  **  was  printed  here  at  our  Cambndge  \ 
and  it.  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was  printed  in  all  America,  fix>m  ^be  very 
foundation  of  the  world.**  ||  The  same  author  observes,  that  *•  the  whole 
translation  was  writ  with  but  one  pen^  which  pen  had  it  not  been  lost,  would 
have  certainly  deserved  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon  that  pen,  with 
which  Holland^  writ  his  translation  ofPhUarck^ 

It  was  long  since  inquired,  *^  What  benefit  has  all  this  toil  and  suffering 
produced?— 3s  there  a  vestige  of  it  remaining? — ^Were  the  Indians  in  reality 
bettered  bv  the  great  efforts  of  their  fi'iends?"  ''Mr.  ElifA^  says  Dr.  Dou^ 
kuSf  <*  with  immense  labor  translated  and  printed  our  Bible  into  Indian.  It 
was  done  with  a  good,  pious  design,  but  it  must  be  reconed  among  the  Otio- 
torum  homnum  n^otia:  It  was  done  in  the  Natick  [Kipmuk]  language.  Of 
the  Naticks,  at  present,  there  are  not  20  fiunilies  subsisting,  and  scarce  any 
of  these  can  read. — Cut  bom  !  "  •• 

By  the  accounts  left  us,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  for  many  years  afler  the 
exertions  of  Elioty  GooJdnj  Mdyhew  and  others,  had  been  put  in  opcontion, 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  prosress  made  in  the  great  undertaking  of 
Christianizing  the  Indians.  Natick,  the  oldest  praying  town,  contained,  in 
1674,  29  families,  in  which  perhaps  were  about  145  persons.  The  name 
Actfidfc  signified  a  place  of  kola,  ffaban  was  the  chief  man  here,  <^  who," 
says  Mr.  Gookin^  **  is  now  about  70  years  of  age.  He  is  a  person  of  great 
prudence  and  piety :  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  that  excels  him." 

Pakemitt,  or  Punkapaog,  {*^  which  takes  its  name  from  a  spriiu^  that  riseth 
oat  of  red  earth,**)  is  the  next  town  in  order,  and  contained  12  ftmOiefl  or 

*  Neal's  N.  England,  L  267  t  See  book  iL  chap.  in.  p.  07,  viU. 

tJfoofV*  Life  EUot,  141  ^  MagnaHa,  b.  iu.  197,  |IbkL 

f  PMUmom  Holland  was  called  the  translator-general  of  bit  age ;  he  wrote  aertral  of  km 
Imiilifiont  with  one  pen,  upon  which  he  made  the  following  verses: 
with  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill ; 
A  pen  it  was,  when  I  it  took, 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  still. 

Fuller's  Worthies  of  EngtSiid. 
••Dm^^,mMLAmms^irn,iwU    Seealso  Aiittc<,  HistrNotet,948,*«     Utoi^ 
|^wialtaboall74ft 
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■boat  60  persons.  It  was  14  miles  south  of  Boston,  and  is  n>w  included  io 
Stougbton.  The  Indians  here  remoyed  from  the  Nepouset  Hassanamesil 
is  the  third  town,  and  is  now  included  in  Grafton,  and  contained,  like  the 
second,  60  souls.  Okommakamesit,  now  in  Marlborough,  contained  al)out 
50  people,  and  was  tlie  fourth  town.  Wamesit,  since  included  in  Tewks- 
buQr,  the  fifth  town,  was  imon  a  neck  of  land  in  Merrimack  River,  and 
contained  about  75  souls,  of  five  to  a  family.  Nashobah,  now  Littleton,  waa 
the  sixth,  ajid  contained  but  about  50  inhabitants.  Maguukaquog,  now  Hop- 
kinton,  signified  a  place  of  great  trees.  Here  were  about  55  persons,  and 
this  was  the  seventh  town. 

There  were,  besides  these,  seven  other  towns,  which  were  callc  d  the  new 
prayins  towns.  These  were  among  the  Nipmuks.  The  first  was  Manchage. 
since  Oxford,  and  contained  about  60  inhabitants.  The  second  was  about 
six  miles  firom  the  first,  and  its  name  was  Chabanakongkomun,  since  Dudley, 
and  contained  about  45  persons.  The  third  was  Maanexit,  in  the  north-east 
fiart  of  Woodstock,  and  contained  about  100  souls.  The  fourth  was  Quan- 
tisset,  also  in  Woodstock,  and  containing  100  persons  likewise.  Wabf|uissit, 
the  fifth  town,  also  in  Woodstock,  (but  now  included  in  Connecticut,)  con- 
tauied  150  souls.  Pakachoog,  a  sixtii  town,  partly  in  Woix^ester  and  partly 
m  Ward,  also  contained  100  people.  Weshakim,  or  Nashaway,  a  seventh, 
contained  about  75  persons.  Waeuntug  was  also  a  praying  town,  included 
now  by  Uxbridge ;  but  the  number  of  people  there  is  not  set  down  by  Mr. 
Gookiny  our  chief  authority. 

Hence  it  seems  there  were  now  supposed  to  be  about  1150  praying  Indians 
in  the  places  enumerated  above.  There  is,  however,  not  the  least  probability, 
that  even  one  fi>urth  of  these  were  ever  sincere  believers  in  Christianity. 
This  calculation,  or  rather  supposition,  was  made  the  year  before  PfdUp's 
war  began;  and  how  many  do  we  find  who  adhered  to  their  profession 
through  that  war?  That  event  not  only  shook  the  faith  of  the  common  sort, 
bat  many  that  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  praying  towns,  the  Indian  minis- 
ters themselves,  were  found  in  aracs  against  their  white  Christian  neighbors. 

At  the  close  of  PhiUp's  war,  in  1677,  Mr.  Gookin  enumerates  "seven 
places  where  they  met  to  worship  Grod  and  keep  the  sabbath,  viz.  at 
Nonatum,  at  Pakemit,  or  Punkapog;  at  Cowate,  alias  the  Fall  of  Charles 
lliver,  at  Natik  and  Medfield,  at  Concord,  at  Namekeake,  near  Chelmsford." 
There  were,  at  each  of  these  places,  he  says,  ^  a  teacher,  and  schools  for  the 
youth."  But,  notwithstanding  tliey  had  occupied  seven  towns  in  the  spring 
of  1676,  on  their  retium  from  imprisonment  upon  the  bleak  islands  in  Boston 
harbor,  they  were  too  feeble  long  to  maintain  so  many.  The  appearance  of 
some  straggling  Mohawks  greatly  alarmed  these  Indians,  and  they  were  glad 
to  come  within  the  protection  of  the  English ;  and  so  the  remote  towns  soon 
became  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  that  1150  praying  Indians  were  claimed  before  the  war,  in 
the  end  of  the  vear  1674,  but  not  half  this  number  could  be  found  when  it 
was  proclaimed  that  all  such  must  come  out  of  their  towns,  and  go  by 
themselves  to  4  place  of  safety.  Mr.  Gookm  says,  at  one  time  there  were 
aboiU  500  upon  the  islands ;  but  when  some  had  been  employed  in  the  army, 
and  other  ways,  (generally  such  as  were  indifferent  to  religion,)  there  were 
but  about  300  remaining.  Six  years  after  that  disastrous  war,  Mr.  Eliot 
could  claim  Imt  four  towns!  viz.  <<Natick,  Punkapaog,  Wamesit,  and 
Chachaubunkkakowok." 

Before  we  pass  to  nodce  other  towns  in  Plimouth  colony,  we  will  give  an 
accoimt  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  praying  Indians. 

ffduban  we  have  several  times  introduced,  and  will  now  close  our  account 
of  him.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lieen  originally  of  Conconl ;  but,  at  the 
time  Mr.  EUot  began  his  labors,  he  resided  at  Nonantum.  since  Newton. 
At  Natiky  or  Natick,  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  oAcers  until  his 
death. 

When  a  kind  of  dvil  community  was  established  at  Natik,  Jfauhan  was 
made  a  mler  of  fifty,  and  subsequently  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  follow 
ing  18  laid  to  be  a  copy  of  a  warrant  which  he  issued  against  some  of  ihm 
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iraD0greBsors.    <*  Foti,  you  hi^  constable^  quick  you  catch  urn  Jeremiah  0&;ow 
ttrang  you  hold  um,  safe  you  bring  um,  qfore  me,  Waban,ytM(ice  oeoce."  • 

A  young  justice  asKea  fVaitban  wliat  he  would  do  wheu  Inaians  got  drunk 
and  luarrelled ;  he  repliefl,  ^7Ke  um  aU  up,  and  whip  wn  pUdnHffl  and  whip 
umfendanl,  and  whip  um  wilntss.^ 

We  have  not  learned  the  precise  time  of  fVauban^s  death,  f  but  he  waa 
certainly  alive  in  the  end  of  the  year  1676,  and,  yve  think,  in  1677.  For  ho 
was  among  those  sent  to  Deer  Island,  30  October,  1675,  and  was  among  the 
sick  that  retiu*ned  in  May,  1676 ;  and  it  is  particularly  mentioned  that  he  was 
one  ibat  rocovsrcd. 

FiamboxihouX  was  the  next  man  to  fFauban,  and  the  next  after  him  that 
received  tlie  gosueL  At  the  second  meeting  at  Nonantum,  he  broi^ht  a 
mat  many  of  his  people.  At  Natik  he  was  made  ruler  of  ten.  When 
U16  church  at  Hassanamesit  was  gathered,  he  was  called  to  be  a  ruler  in  it. 
When  that  town  was  brotten  up  in  Philips  war,  he  returned  again  to  Natik, 
where  he  died.  He  was  one  of  those  also  confined  to  Deer  Island ;  hence, 
he  lived  until  after  the  war.  The  ruling  elder  of  Hassanamesit,  called  by 
some  PiamboWj  was  tlie  same  person. 

John  i^peen  was  another  teacher,  contemporary  with  Piamboj  and.  like  him, 
was  a  <<  grave  and  pious  man."  In  1661,  TSmothy  Dwighty  of  Dedham,  sued 
John  Speen  and  his  brother,  T^homas,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of  iixhf 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Eliot  bailed  them.  This  he  probably  did  with  safety,  as 
John  Speen  and  ^  his  kindred "  owned  nearly  all  the  Natik  lands,  when  the 
Cluistian  commonwealth  was  established  there.  This  valuable  poesessioo 
he  gave  up  freely,  to  be  used  in  common,  in  1650.  Notwithstanding  ^he 
was  among  the  finit  that  prayed  to  God**  at  Nonantum,  and  *^  waa  a  diligeat 
reader,"  yet  he  died  a  drunkard ;  having  l)een  some  time  befbre  discarded 
from  the  church  at  Natik. 

Pemtahannitf  called  Captain  Josiah,  was  << Marshal  General"  over  all  the 
prayinff  towns.  He  used  to  attend  the  courts  at  Natik;  but  his  rendenee 
was  at  Nashobah. 

Thikapeunllin  was  teacher  at  Hassanamesit,  and  his  brother,  Anmeeakin^ 
ruler.  He  was,  according  to  Major  GooHnf  <<  a  pious  and  able  num,  and  apt 
to  teach."  He  suffered  exceedingly  in  PhSKf$  war;  himself  and  hla 
congregation,  together  with  those  of  the  two  prayine  towns,  •*  Maffunkog 
and  Cbobonekonhonom,"  having  Iwen  enticed  away  by  PkUip*$  folTowerB. 
His  &ther,  JVaoas^  was  deacon  of  his  church,  and  among  the  number. 
They,  however,  tried  to  make  thuir  escape  to  the  English  soon  after,  ame- 
ably  to  a  plan  concerted  widi  /o&  Katt&liamt,  when  he  was  among  PfSHjfB 
people  as  a  spy ;  but,  as  it  happened,  in  the  attempt,  they  fell  in  with  an 
English  scout,  under  Captain  Gtbht^  who  treated  them  as  prisoners,  and  with 
not  a  little  barbarity ;  robbing  them  of  every  thing  they  had,  even  the  minis 
ter  of  a  pewter  cup  which  he  used  at  sacraments.  At  Marlborough,  though 
under  the  protection  of  officers,  they  were  so  insulted  and  abuaed,  ^espe- 
cially by  women,"  that  TukepeimUirfs  wife,  from  fear  of  being  murdered, 
escaped  Into  the  woods,  lenvmg  a  sucking  child  to  be  taken  care  of  byhs 
&ther.  With  her  went  also  her  son,  12  years  old,  and  two  othen.  The 
others,  JVaoas  and  TvkapewHUn^  with  six  or  ^oven  children,  were,  soon 
after,  sent  to  Deer  Island.    Nixoat  was,  at  this  time,  about  80  years  old. 

Oonamog  was  ruler  at  Marlborough,  and  a  sachem,  who  died  in  the 
summer  o?  1674  His  death  <<was  a  ^neat  blow  to  the  place.  He  was  a 
pious  and  discreet  man,  and  the  very  soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  place."  The 
troubles  of  the  war  fell  very  heavily  upon  his  ftmily.  A  bam  containing 
cmn  and  hay  was  burnt  at  Chelmsford,  by  some  of  the  war  party,  as  it 
proved  afterwards;  but  some  of  the  violent  Enflish  of  that  place  determined 
to  make  the  Wamesits  suf^  Ibr  it    Aooor£ngly,  about  14  men  armed 

•  AOaeB  Biog.  Diet.  «rr.  Wabav. 

t  Dr.  Homer,  Hist  Newton,  layi  be  <fied  in  1674,  but  gives  no  authority.    We  have  eils# 
•evsmi  anthoritaes,  showimr  that  lie  was  aHve  a  year  later,  (see  b.  Hi.  pp.  10  and  79.) 
t  JHmi  JlseAofi,  GK0o*i&?s  Hist  0>IL  184.»i^te^ 
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themBelveSy  and,  under  a  pretence  of  scootinff,  went  to  the  wigwams  of  the 
Wfunesits,  and  ordered  them  to  come  out  They  obeyed  without  hesitation, 
beinff  chiefly  helpleas  women  and  children,  and  not  conceiving  any  harm 
coula  be  intended  them ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  ojt  than  fired  upon,  when 
five  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  Whethei  the  coura^  of  the  brave  E^g- 
fish  now  failed  them,  or  whether  they  were  iatisfied  with  what  blood  waff 
already  shed,  is  not  clear ;  but  they  did  no  moie  at  this  time.  The  one  slain 
was  a  little  son  of  Tahatooner ;  and  Oonanu^i  widow  was  severely  wounded, 
whose  name  was  Sarah,  "a  woman  of  goSd  report  for  religion.  She  was 
daughter  of  Smtmore-JohtL  who  lived  and  died  at  the  same  place,  before  the 
war,  ^'a  great  mend  to  the  English.''  Sarah  had  had  two  husbands :  the  first 
was  Oonamogy  the  second  Tahatooner,  who  was  son  of  TahaUawanj  sachem  of 
Blusketaqiiid.    This  affiiir  took  place  on  the  15  November,  1675. 

Mtmjmow  was  ruler  of  the  prayins  Indians  at  Wamesit,  and  Samud,  his  son, 
was  teacher,  <<a  youns  man  of  f^ood  parts,"  says  Mr.  Gookin,  ^and  can  speak, 
read  and  write  English  and  Indian  competently ;"  beinc  one  of  those  taught  at 
the  expense  of  the  corporation.  Mttmmow  experienced  wretched  trials  in  the 
Bme  of  the  war;  he  with  his  people  having  fled  away  from  their  homes 
immediatelv  after  the  horrid  baroanty  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  fearing 
to  be  muraered  if  th^  should  continue  there.  However,  after  wandering  a 
while  up  and  down  m  the  woods,  in  the  dismal  month  of  December,  they 
returned  to  Wamesit,  in  a  foriom  condition,  and  hoped  the  carriage  of  their 
neighbors  would  be  such  that  they  might  continue  there.  It  did  not  turn  out 
so,  for  in  February  they  atom  quitted  their  habitations  and  went  off  towards 
Canada.  Six  or  seven  old  persons  remained  behind,  who  were  hindered  from 
going  by  infirmity.  Thesepoor  blind  and  lame  Indians  were  all  burnt  to 
death  in  their  wigwams.  Tnis  act,  had  it  occurred  by  accident,  would  have 
called  forth  the  deepest  pity  from  the  breast  of  every  human  creature  to  whose 
kno^edge  it  should  come.  But  horror,  anguish  and  indignation  take  the 
place  of  pity,  at  being  told  that  the  flames  which  consumed  them  were  lighted 
oy  the  savage  hands  of  white  men ! !  It  was  so— and  whites  are  only  left  to 
remember  in  sorrow  this  act  of  those  of  their  own  color !    But  to  return — 

During  the  wanderings  of  JAtmphow  and  his  friends,  famine  and  sickness 
destroyed  many  of  them.  Himself  and  MsAc  Ckorge,  or  (korge  Matte,  a 
teacher,  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  The  othets^  luiving  joined  fFannalan- 
eet  to  avoid  fidling  in  with  war  Mirties  on  both  sides,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
surrendered  themselves  to  tlie  English,  at  Dover,  in  August,  1676.  New 
troubles  now  came  upon  them.  Some  English  captives  te^fied  that  some  of 
them  had  been  in  arms  ^inst  them,  and  such  were  either  sold  into  slavery, 
or  executed  at  Boston,  ^veral  shared  the  latter  fate.  Mmtphou^g  son  Samuel 
barely  escaped,  and  another  son,  named  JonaOum  George,  was  pardoned ;  also 
^num  Beiokam, 

^Sanphow  was  in  some  public  business  as  early  as  1656.  On  8  Jime  that 
vear,  he,  John  Imm  and  ueorge  MiHic,  were,  upon  the  part  of  the  **  Indian 
court,"  employed  to  run  the  Tine  fi*om  Chelmnbrd  to  Wamesit*  And  23 
years  after  lie  accompanied  Captain  Jonalhan  Danforth  of  Billerica  in  renew- 
mg  the  bounds  of  Brenton*s  Farm,  now  Litchfield,  N.  H.f 

fFatmakmeet,  whose  history  wiU  be  found  spoken  upon  at  large  in  our  next 
book,  countenaunced  religion,  and  it  was  at  hjs  wigwam  that  Mr.  Etiot  and  Mr. 
Gookin  held  a  meeting  on  the  5  May,  1674.  His  house  was  near  Pawtucket 
Falls,  on  the  Merrimack.  ''He  is,"  said  Major  Gookin,  *^tL  sober  and  grave 
person,  and  of  years,  between  50  and  60." 

John  Ahatawance  was  ruler  of  Nashobah,  a  pious  man,  who  died  previous  to 
1674.  After  his  decease,  PennahannU  was  chief.  John  Thomas  was  their 
reacher.  **  His  &ther  was  murdered  by  the  Maquas  in  a  secret  manner,  as  he 
was  fishing  for  eels  at  his  wear,  some  ^ears  since,  during  the  war"  with  them. 

Wattataeoimpanum,  called  also  Captam  Tom,  is  thus  s]^en  of  by  Mr.  GoMn, 
who  was  with  him  at  Pakachoog^  17  September,  1674.  **  My  chief  asmstant 
was  WalUuaeomDaman,  ruler  of  the  Nipmuk  Induins^  a  crave  and  pious  maii| 
of  the  chief  ssdiem^  Mood  of  the  Nipmuk  country     He  resides  at  llnswns 


•  JUMt  Hirt.  Cbdnilbid.  f  MS.  leler  of  Jckn  Farmw,  Esq. 
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inesit ;  but  by  finrmer  appomtment,  caDeth  here,  together  with  some  othera." 
Captain  7W  was  among  TukapewUUn*$  compiuiy,  that  went  off  with  £he 
enemy,  as  in  speaking  of  him  we  have  made  mention.  In  that  company  there 
were  about  200,  men,  women  and  children.  The  enemy,  beinff  about  900 
strongs  obliged  the  praying  Indians  to  go  off  with,  or  be  killed  by  them.  There 
were,  however,  many  who  doubdess  preferred  their  company  to  that  of  their 
fnends  on  Deer  IslamL  This  was  about  the  beginnmg  of  December,  1675. 
Captain  Tom  afterwaidi  fell  imo  the  hands  of  the  EngliBh,  and,  being  tried 
and  condenrmed  as  a  rebali  was,  on  26  June,  167dexecuted  at  Boston ;  much 
(o  the  grief  of  such  qgaBlfaDt  men  as  Oookin  and  ElioL 

Although  something  had  been  done  towards  Christianizing  the  Indians  in 
Plimouth  colony,  about  a  year  before  Bfr.  £libff  first  visit  to  Nonantum,  yet 
for  some  years  ^fler,  Massachusetts  was  considerably  in  advance  in  this  respect 
8c  me  of  the  principal  congregations  or  praying  towns  follow : — 

At  Meeshawn,  smoe  Provincetown  or  Truro,  and  Punonakanit,  since  Bil- 
lingsgate, were  72  persons ;  at  Polanumaquut,  or  Nauset,  in  Elastham,  44 ;  at 
Monamovik,  since  Chathani,  71 ;  at  Sawkattukett,  in  Harwich ;  Nobsqassit,  in 
Yarmouth ;  at  Matakees^  in  Bamslable  and  Yarmouth ;  and  Weequaktit,  in 
Barnstable,  122 ;  at  Satuit,  Pawpoesit,  Cgetuit,  in  Barnstable,  Mashpee,  Wako- 
<|uet,  near  Mashpee,  95 ;  at  Codtanmut,  in  Mashpee,  Aahimuit  on  the  west 
hne  of  Mashpee,  Weesguobs,  in  Sandwich,  22 ;  Pispogutt,  Wawayoutat,  in 
Wareham,  Sokones,  in  Falmouth,  36.  In  all  these  phices  were  462  souls ;  142 
of  whom  could  read,  and  72  write  Indian,  and  9  could  read  English.  This 
account  was  furnished  Major  GoMn  In  1674^  by  the  Rev.  Richara  Bourne  of 
Sandwich.  Philw*$  war  broke  up  many  of  these  communides^  but  the  work 
continued  lonfafier  it  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  in  Massachusetts.  In  1685 
there  were  1439  considered  as  Christian  Indians  in  Plimouth  colony. 

Mr.  7%>ma$  Mavhew  Jr.  setded  in  Martha^s  Vineyard,  called  by  the  Indiana 
Vbpe,  in  1642.  He  vras  accompanied  by  a  few  English  fiimilies^  who  made 
him  then:  minister ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  so  limited  usefulnees,  he  learn- 
ed the  Indian  langut^  and  befnn  to  preach  to  thenL    His  first  convert  wag 

Hiacoomes^  in  164$  a  man  of  small  repute  amon|^  his  own  people,  whoes 
residence  was  at  Great  Harbor,  near  vdiere  the  English  fust  setded.  He  was 
regularly  ordained  22  August,  1670,  but  he  began  to  preach  in  1646.  John 
Jokinosk  was  at  the  same  time  ORbuned  teacher.  His  residence  was  at  Num- 
pang,  on  the  east  end  of  the  islandr  lie  died  22  Januarjr,  1684^  and  Hi4Mcoome$ 
preached  his  fbneral  sermon.  For  some  vears  before  his  death  Hiaeoomu  was 
ijiable  to  preach.  Ke  was  supposed  to  have  been  about  80  yean  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  1690. 

PahkehptmntU8oo^  sachem  of  Chappequiddik,  was  a  great  opposer  of  the 
gospel,  and  at  one  time  beat  Hiacoomes  for  professing  a  bdief  of  it.  Not  long 
after,  as  himself  and  another  were  at  work  upon  a  chimney  of  their  cabin,  they 
were  both  knocked  down  by  lighmuiff,  and  the  latter  IdllecL  Pahkd§mmm$too 
fell  partly  in  the  fire,  and  but  for  bis  fiiends  wotdd  have  perished.  Wbedber 
this  escape  awakened  him,  is  not  mentioned;  but  he  soon  after  became  a 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Mayhew  apdy  observes  that  ^at  last  he  was  a  brand  plucked 
out  of  the  frt/* 


f  or  Mfoxeoj  vras  another  noted  Indian  of  Nope.  He  vras  a  convert 
of  Hiaeoomeiy  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  inquire  of  him  about  his  God.  He 
asked  Hiacoomes  how  many  ^ods  he  had,  and  on  being  told  but  ONE,  imme- 
diately reckoned  up  37  of  his,  and  desured  to  know  whether  he  should  throw 
them  all  away  for  one.  On  beinff  told  by  lEacoomei  that  he  had  thrown  away  all 
those  and  many  more,  and  vras  better  off  by  so  doing,  Mohq$oo  said,  he  would 
forthwith  throw  away  his,  which  be  did,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Indian  converta  One  of  his  children,  a  son,  sailed  for  England  in 
1657,  with  Mr.  Thomai  Mofhew  Jr.,  in  a  ship  commanded  by  Gaptam  Jame9 
OarreUj  and  was  never  heard  of  after.  The  time  of  the  death  of  Mokqmpo  m 
unknown,  but  he  lived  to  a  creat  age. 

Among  the  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  nothing  of  any  account  was  eftet* 
edy  m  the  way  of  Chriatianizinff  them,  for  a  long  time.  The  chief  nchenv  of 
those  natkMw  were  determined  and  fixed  against  1^  and  tiiOQgh  it  mm  f — 
time  to  time  mfed  upon  diem,  yet  veiy  litde  was  i 
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SAMPsoif  OccuM,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  a  sermon  *  of  his,  Oocosit,  was  a 
Moliegan,  of  the  family  of  Bmoni  Occim,  who  resided  near  New  London,  in 
Connecticut.  He  was  the  first  of  that  tribe  who  was  conspicuous  in  rel^on, 
if  not  the  only  one.  He  was  bom  m  1723,  and  becoming  attached  to  the  Rev. 
Ekaxar  Whedodt^  the  minister  of  Lebanon  in  Connecticut,  in  1741  he  became 
a  Chnstian.t  Possessing  talents  and  great  piety,  Mr.  Whedock  entertained 
snnffuine  hopes  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect  much  among  his  countnrmen 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  He  went  to  EIngland  in  1765  to  procure  aid  for 
the  keepinff  up  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  children,  which  was 
hemm  by  Mr.  Whcdock^  and  fbrthered  by  a  Mr.  Moorty  by  a  donation  of  a 
^ool  house  and  land,  about  1763.  WhOe  in  England  he  was  mtroduced  to 
Lord  Dartmoidky  and  other  eminent  persons.  He  preached  there  to  crowds 
of  people,  and  returned  to  America  in  September,  1768,  having  landed  at 
Boston  on  his  return.^  It  is  said  he  was  the  first  Indian  th^  preached 
in  Eudand.  He  was  ordained^  in  1759,  a  preacher  to  the  Montauks  on  L. 
Iskind  About  this  time  he  visited  the  Uherokees.  He  finally  settled  among 
the  Oneida  Indians,  With  many  of  his  Mohe{;an  brethren,  about  1768 ;  they 
having  been  invited  Inr  the  Oneidas.  He  died  in  July,  1792,  at  N.  Stock- 
bridge,  N.  York,  a^ed  69. 

Titiba  is  noticed  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  firom  her  participation  in 
the  witch  tragedies  acted  here  in  1691.  In  a  wuaUe  work  giving  a  histoiy  of 
that  horrible  delusion,  §  mention  is  thus  made  of  her.  *^  It  was  the  latter  end  of 
February,  1691,  when  divers  youn^  persons  belonging  to  [Rev.]  Mr.  ParrV  I 
family,  and  one  more  of  the  neighborhood,  began  to  act  after  a  Strang  ana 
unusual  manner,  viz.,  as  by  getting  into  holes,  and  creeping  under  chairs  and 
stools,  and  to  use  other  sundry  odd  postures,  and  antic  gestures,  uttering  fool- 
ish, ridiculous  soeeches,  whidi  neitner  they  tbemselves  nor  any  others  coidd 
make  sense  oL*  **  March  the  11th,  Mr.  Parris  invited  several  neisfalxmng 
ministere  to  join  with  him  in  keeping  a  solemn  day  of  prayer  at  nis  own 
bouse ;  the  time  of  the  ezerdae  those  persons  were,  for  the  most  part,  silenL 
out  after  any  one  prayer  was  ended,  they  would  act  and  speak  strancely,  and 
ridiculously,  vet  were  such  as  had  been  weU  educated  ana  of  sood  behavior, 
the  one  a  ^n  of  11  or  12  yean  old,  would  sometimes  seem  to  be  in  a  convul- 
sion fit,  her  limbs  beinff  tiwisted  several  ways,  and  very  stifi^  but  presendy  her 
fit  would  be  over.  A  raw  days  before  this  solemn  day  of  prayer,  Mr.  Parru? 
Indian  man  and  woman,  made  a  caJce  of  rye  meal,  with  the  children's  water, 
and  baked  it  in  tiie  ashes,  and,  as  it  is  said,  gave  to  the  dog ;  this  was  done  as 
a  means  to  discover  witcheraft.  Soon  after  which  those  ill-afiected  or  afflicted 
pnsons  named  several  that  toey  said  they  saw,  wnen  in  their  fits,  afilicting  of 
them.  The  first  complained  oi^  was  the  said  Indian  woman,  named  Twjiba» 
She  eonfessed  that  the  devil  urged  her  to  sign  a  book,  which  he  presented  to 
her,  and  also  to  work  mischief  to  the  children,  &c.  She  was  afterwards  com- 
mitted  to  prison,  and  lay  there  till  sold  for  her  fees.  The  account  she  since 
eives  of  it  is^  that  her  master  did  beat  her,  and  otherwise  abuse  her,  to  make 
her  bonfoss  and  accuse  (such  as  he  called)  her  sister  witches ;  and  that  what- 
soever she  said  by  way  of  confesnng  or  accusing  others,  was  the  efifect  of 
such  usage ;  her  master  refbsed  to  pay  her  fees,  unless  she  would  stand  to 
what  she  had  said.** 

We  are  able  to  add  to  our  informatioo  of  TMba  from  another  old  and 
curious  work,t  as  follows :— That  when  she  was  examined  she  ^confessed 
tiie  making  a  cake,  as  is  above  mentioned,  and  said  her  mistress  in  her  own 
eoontiy  was  a  witch,  and  had  tau^t  her  some  means  to  be  used  for  the 
discovery  of  a  ^n^tch  and  for  the  prevention  of  being  bewitched,  &C.,  but  said 
*  that  she  herself  was  not  a  witch.^  The  children  who  accused  her  said '^  that 
riia  did  pinch,  prick,  and  grievously  tonnent  them ;  and  that  tiiey  saw  her  here 

•  At  the  esecotioo  of  Motes  Paul,  for  murder,  at  New  Haven,  S  September,  1771  To  liii 
•ntr  to  Mr.  Keem^  bis  name  it  Ocaim, 

f  UfbDr.  WUelcek,  16.  i  His  Letter  to  Mr.  Keen,  in  Liib  Whedoek,  ITS. 

4  Wonden  of  the  Invisible  Worid,  by  kCo^,  90,  91,  4IO.  Loodon,  ITOa 

J<'«MHM<P«r^pastoroftbeehoiAia8«lem-viU;n.»'    JfolesC AifMirfMe Hi 
^HWhmyS.  by  Jots  Hale,  yaiCpr^<IWcte«A«rS^  lGMa.%oil«^ 
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aiid  there,  where  nobody  else  could.  Yea,  they  could  tell  where  she  waq,  and 
what  she  did,  when  out  of  theur  human  eight"  Whether  the  author  was  a 
witness  to  this  he  does  not  say ;  but  probably  he  was  not.  Go  through  the 
whole  of  our  early  writers,  and  you  vfiu  scarce  find  one  who  witnessed  such 
matters :  (Dr.  Cotton  Mtdhar  is  nearest  to  an  exception.^  But  they  generally 
preface  such  marvellous  accounts  bv  observing,  '^I  am  slow  to  believe  rumors 
of  this  nature,  neverthelras,  some  things  I  have  had  certain  information  of?*  * 

The  Rev.  Mr.  FtUj  gives  the  following  extract  from  the  "Quarterly  Court 
Pafiers.''  <<  March  1st.  Sarah  Osbonij  Saivh  and  Dorothy  Good^  TitubcLy  servant 
of  Mr.  ParrU^  Martha  Cory,  Reheeca  JWuve,  Sarah  Clauct^  John  Proctor  and  his 
wife  Elizaht'm^  '1  of  Salem  village,  are  committed  to  ISoston  jail  on  charge  of 
witchcraft** 

The  other  servant  of  Mr.  Parrit  veas  the  husband  of  TVhi&o,  whose  name 
was  John.  It  was  a  chai^  against  them  that  they  had  tried  means  to  discover 
witches.  But  there  is  little  probability  that  these  up:iorant  and  simple  Indians 
would  ever  have  thought  or  "trying  a  project"  for  the  detection  of  witches, 
had  they  not  learned  it  firom  some  more  miserably  superstitious  white  persons. 
We  have  the  very  record  to  justify  this  stricture.;  Take  the  words.  ^Mary 
SQdy  having  confessed,  that  she  innocently  counselled  John^  the  Indian,  to 
attempt  a  dwcovenr  of  witches,  is  permitted  to  commune  vrith  Mr.  Parris^ 
church.  She  bad  been  previoudy  disciplined  for  such  counsel  and  appeared 
well"  We  are  not  told  who  (Htcudined  ner  for  the  examination.  Was  it  Mr. 
Parriil 

This  is  the  only  instance  I  have  met  with  of  In^ani  being  Implicated  'm 
iiMte  witchcraft 

•  /.Jfa<ft<r'<  Brief  Hist.  Phmp't  War?  91 
ilnlMVdMbl^Jbmalt^  Salem,  m. 
I  Daamt  RMordt,  puUiihsd  by  If 
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BU)GRAPHT  AND   HISTORY  OP  THE  NEW  ENG- 
LAND  INDIANS  CONTINUED. 


CHAPTER  L 

L(f«  ^  Alsxavdbe  oUct  WAHturrA— Amt*  whiA  Ud  t^  At  wm  wiik  PhiUp^ 
Wbktamoo  kU  w^^^Emrly  eveiUM  m  hsr  li/»— Pxtawaiivbt.  ksr  second  husband 
^Wseimmoo*s  UUUr  earssr  and  dsaihr-^Mmgrel^D&Uk  qf  Msxandsr—J ohh  Sas- 
8AMOV — His  country  and  comuciions—Bscomes  a  ckristum^SchoolMaster-^Min' 
isUt — SutJdss  at  AssawomsU — Fklix  marries  his  damghtsr  Satsamon  discovers 
the  fiats  of  Philip—Is  murdored— Proceedings  against  the  murdsrsrs—They  are 
eonaoatned  and  executed 

AixxAif  OEK  was  the  EngliBh  name  of  the  elder  bod  of  MassasciL  His  real 
name  appeara  at  first  to  have  been  Mooanamy  and  afterwards  WamsuUa^  and 
lastfy  Alexander.  The  name  of  Mooancan  he  bore  as  early  as  1639 ;  in  1G41 
we  find  him  noticed  under  the  name  fFamndta.  About  the  year  165iS,  he  and 
his  younger  brother,  Metacomtty  or  rather  Pometacomy  were  brought  to  the 
court  of  rlimouth,  and  being  solicitous  to  receive  Endish  names,  the  gov- 
ernor called  the  elder  ,^Uxandery  and  the  younger  PAt%,  probably  from  the 
two  Macedonian  heroes,  which,  on  beinff  explained  to  them,  might  have  flat- 
tered their  vanities ;  and  which  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  governor. 

MtxandxT  appears  pretty  early  to  have  set  up  for  himself  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of^thb  cnapter;  occanoned,  perhaps,  by  his  marrying  a  female 
sachem  of  very  considerable  authoriqrf  and  in  great  esteem  among  her 
neiffhborB. 

Namumpum,  afterwards  called  Wedamoo^  squaw-sachem  of  Pocasset,  was 
the  wife  of  Mexandrr ;  and  who,  as  says  an  anonymous  writer,*  was  more 
willing  to  join  PhUtp  when  he  began  war  upon  the  English,  being  persuaded 
by  him  that  they  had  poisonsd  her  husband.  This  author  caJls  her  **  as  poUiiit 
a  prince  as  any  round  about  her,  and  hath  as  much  com,  land,  and  men,  at 
her  command." 

JUexander  having,  in  1653,  sold  a  tract  of  the  tefritoiy  acquired  by  his  ynCny 
as  has  been  related  in  the  life  of  Massascity  about  nx  years  after,  Wtetamco 
came  to  Plimouth,  and  the  foUowing  account  of  her  buaness  is  contained  in 
the  records. 

"  I,  Ndmumpwaiy  of  Pokeesett,  hauing,  in  open  court,  June  last,  fifty-nine, 
(16SdJ  before  me  govemour  and  majestrates,  surrendered  up  all  that  right  and 
title  of  such  lands  as  Woosam/emdn  and  WamstUa  sould  to  tne  purchasers ;  as 
appe^pes  by  deeds  ffiuen  vnder  theire  hands,  as  alsoe  the  said  Niamimpwn 
promise  to  remoue  the  Indians  of  firom  those  lands ;  and  alsoe  att  the  same 
court  the  said  fFamsuUa  promised  JSTamumpum  the  third  pert  of  the  p«y»  as  is 

*  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  p.  6 
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expressed  in  the  deed  of  which  payment  JSTtanvrnpum  haue  receiued  of  John 
Cooke^  thb  6  of  OcL  1659 :  these  particulars  as  fblloweth :  item ;  90  yarda  Utw 
trading  dathy  2  yardt  red  cotton^  2  pmrt  qf$hooe$^  2  pmrt  9lodsmg$^  6  hro(uk 
hots  and  1  axt ;  And  doe  acknowledge  receiued  by  me,  Namvhfum.^ 
Wimessed  by  Stjuabstn^  ffahaiunSiquati,  and  two  English 

Thus  this  land  affiiir  seems  to  have  been  amicably  settled ;  but  the  same 
year  of  JBexandtai'M  death,  ndiether  before  or  after  we  are  not  assured,  ^amwan' 
man  appeajred  at  Plimouth,  and  complained  that  ffamtuUa  had  sold  some  of 
her  land  without  her  consent  <*  The  court  agreed  to  doe  what  they  could 
in  conuenient  time  for  her  relie£'' 

We  apprehend  there  was  some  little  di0icuhy  between  AUxander  and  his 
wifo  about  this  time,  especially  if  her  complaint  were  before  his  denth,  and 
we  are  rather  of  the  opinioQ  that  it  was,  for  it  was  June  when  her  complaint 
was  made,  and  we  should  assign  a  little  later  date  for  the  death  of  her  husband ; 
and  therefore  all  difficulty  was  settled  in  his  death. 

On  the  8  April,  1661,  fVamsuUa  deeded  the  tract  of  country  since  called 
Rehoboth  to  Thonuu  ffUUt  ^  for  a  valuable  cousideration."*  What  that  was 
the  deed  does  not  inform  us ;  but  we  may  venture  to  question  the  fkct,  for  if 
tho  consideration  had  in  truth  been  valuable,  it  would  have  appeared  in  the 
de«)d,  and  not  have  been  kept  out  of  sight 

What  time  Kamiiumffwai  deeded  land  to  Johxi  Sanfird  and  John  Archer^  we 
am  not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  beginning  of  1662.  It  was  a 
deed  of  gift,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  deeded  to  &em  to  prevent  her 
husband's  &e\\u\f  it ;  but  these  men,  it  seenu,  attempted  to  hold  the  land  in 
'  violation  of  theu*  promise ;  however,  being  a  woman  of  perseverance,  die  so 
managed  the  matter,  that,  in  the  year  166^  she  found  witnesses  who  deposed 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  deed,  and  thus  was,  we  presume,  restored  to  her 
rightfiil  possessions. 

Since  we  have  been  thus  particular  in  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  wifo 
of  ffamtuUa,  we  will,  before  proceedui|[  with  our  account  of  the  husband, 
say  all  that  we  have  to  sav  of  tne  interestmg  fFedatnoo, 

Soon  after  the  death  of  J^anden  we  find  JVbmuifumm,  or  WedamoOy  asso- 
ciated with  another  husband,  named  PdotwwowfL  He  was  well  known  to 
the  English,  and  went  bv  the  fofniliar  name  of  Betu  Now,  unless  Pdo-now- 
oweiy  or  Pe-tan^hnud  has  been  coirupted  uito  Petbr  Nuivnvit,  we  must 
allow  her  to  have  had  a  third  husband  in  1675.  We,  however,  are  well  satis- 
fied that  these  two  names  are,  as  they  appear  to  be,  one  and  the  same  name. 

This  husband  of  ffeetamoo  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as  her  first,  ffamgiUia;  and  as  he  only  appears  occasionaUv  in  tho 
crowd,  we  are  of  opinion  that  she  took  good  care  in  taking  a  second  husband, 
and  fixed  upon  one  that  she  was  better  able  to  manage  thim  she  was  the  de- 
termined framiuUa, 

On  the  8  Ma^r,  167^  Thiamomockf  Pdonmoowettf  and  fFUham  alias  ^asocke, 
sold  to  NaUwmd  Pome  of  Rehoboth,  and  Hugh  Cole  of  Swonsey,  a  lot  of 
land  in  Swansey,  near  Mattapoiset,  and  Showamet  neck,  for  £35  58.  ffeelamoo 
Philip  alias  fFagusoke^  and  Steven  alias  ^/\tcan0y  were  the  Indian  witnesses. 

About  the  same  time,  one  PiouHuU  was  intruded  upon  by  some  others 
cla'uning  his  lands,  or  otherwise  molesting  him,  and  the  business  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  legal  scrutiny ;  in  this  afllair  both  fVeetamoo  and  her  hiis- 
^mnd  appear  upon  our  records.  They  testify  that  the  tract  of  land  bounded 
-y  a  small  river  or  brook  called  Mastucksett,  which  compasseth  said  tract  to 
Assonett  River,  and  so  to  Taunton  River,  [by  trees,  &c]  hath  for  many  years 
been  in  tlie  possession  of  PiotoanL  The  place  of  the  hounds  on  Taunton  River 
was  called  ChippascuUt^  which  was  a  little  soudi  of  Mastucksett  Pantauset^ 
Quanowin,  Nescanoo^  and  Panowwin^  testified  the  same. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Peta-^nan-M^  was  at  aU  concerned  in  PhUxfi  war 
agmiist  the  English,  but.  on  the  contrarv,  forsook  his  wifo  and  joined  them 
against  her.  Under  such  a  leader  as  Churchy  he  must  have  been  empbyed 
against  his  countrymen  with  great  advantage.    At  the  time  he  came  over  to 


'Seethe  Hiit  of  Auleborough, by /o^IX^g^ett,  E8q.,p. 6, whom ihs dead iif 
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the  EngUsby  he  no  doubt  expected  hid  n^e  would  do  the  same,  as  die  gaTO 
Omxh  to  understand  as  much.  After  the  war  he  was  honored  with  a  com- 
mand over  the  pnsoners,  who  were  permitted  to  reside  in  the  country  be- 
tween Sepecan  and  Dartmouth.  MimpuSy  or  Nompaskf  and  haat  were  abo 
in  the  same  office. 

After  Mr.  Chsrck  left  AtDoshmh^  council,  a  few  days  before  the  war  broke 
oiit.  he  met  with  both  ffeetamoo  and  her  husband  at  Pocaaset.  He  first  met 
witn  the  husband,  Petanamtdj  who  had  just  arrived  m  a  canoe  from  Pkd^B 
nead  quarteiB  at  Mount  Hope.  He  told  Church  there  would  certainly  be  war. 
for  that  PhSUp  had  held  a  war  dance  of  several  weeks,  and  had  entertainect 
the  young  men  from  aU  parts  of  the  country.  He  said,  also,  that  Philip  ex- 
pected to  be  aent  for  to  Flimouth,  about  SaisamorCs  death,  knowiug  himself 
guilty  of  contriving  that  murder.  Petananuet  further  said,  that  he  saw  Mr. 
James  Brown  of  Swansey,  and  Mr.  Samud  Gorton^  who  was  an  interpreter, 
and  two  other  men  that  brought  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to 
Ph3^,  PhSlip^s  young  warriorcL  he  said,  would  have  killed  Mr.  Btvwn^  but 
Phihp  told  them  uiey  must  not,  tor  his  father  had  charged  him  to  show  kind- 
ness to  him ;  but  to  satisfy  them,  told  them,  that  on  the  next  Sunday,  when 
the  English  had  gone  to  meeting,  they  might  plunder  their  houses,  and  aAer- 
words  kill  tiieir  cattle. 

Meanwhile  fFedamoo  was  at  her  camp  just  back  from  Pocaaset  shore,  on 
the  high  hill  a  little  to  the  north  of  what  is  now  Howland's  fbrry^  and  Pdana- 
nuet  requested  Mr.  Church  to  go  up  and  see  her.  He  did  so,  and  found  her  in 
rather  a  melancholy  mood,  all  her  men  having  left  her  and  gone  to  PkStp^M 
war  dance,  much,  she  said,  against  her  wilL 

Churchy  elated  with  his  success  at  Awashonk^  camp,  and  thinking  botli 
** queens"  secured  to  the  English  interest,  hastened  to  Plimouth  to  give  the 
P>vemor  an  account  of  his  discoveries. — ^This  was  a  day  big  to  Pmip ;  he 
mimediately  took  measures  to  reclaim  fFeetamoo,  and  had  nearly  drawn  off 
JkoashoTiks  with  the  vivid  hopes  of  conquest  and  booQr. 

Wedmnoo  could  no  longer  remain  neutral ;  the  idea  still  harrowed  upon  her 
mind,  that  the  authorities  of  Plimouth  had  poisoned  her  former  husband,*  and 
was  now  sure  that  they  had  seduced  her  present  one ;  therefore,  from  the 
power  of  such  arguments,  when  urged  bv  the  artful  PhUipy  there  was  no 
escape  or  resistance.  Hence  his  fortune  became  her  own,  and  she  moved 
with  him  from  place  to  place  about  her  dominions,  in  the  country  of  Pocaaset, 
until  the  90  July,  when  all  the  Wampanoags  escaped  out  of  a  swamp,  and 
retired  into  the  countiy  of  the  Nipmuks.  From  dus  time  fVedamoo^M  opera- 
tions become  so  blended  with  those  of  her  allies,  that  the  life  (»f  PhiHp  takes 
up  the  narradon. 

When,  by  intestine  dtvlnons,  the  power  of  PhUw  was  destroyed  among  the 
Niomucks,  ffeetamoo  seems  to  have  oeen  deserted  hy  almost  alf  her  followers, 
and,  like  PhUip,  she  sought  refuge  again  in  her  own  country.  It  was  upon  the 
6  August,  167^  when  she  arrived  upon  the  western  bank  of  Tehticut  Kiver  in 
Mettqraiset,  where,  as  was  then  supposed,  she  was  drowned  by  accident,  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  river  to  Pocaaset,  at  the  same  point  she  had  crossed 
theyear  liefore  in  her  fliffht  with  PhQip. 

Her  company  consisted  now  of  no  more  than  26  men,  whereas,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  they  amounted  to  300 ;  and  she  was  conadered  l^  the 
English  **  next  unto  Phuip  in  respect  of  the  mischief  that  hath  bpen  dcme.'^ 
The  English  at  Taunton  were  notified  by  a  deserter  of  her  situation,  who 
oiTered  to  lead  any  that  would  go,  in  a  way  that  they  might  easily  siuprise  her 
and  her  company.  Accordingly,  20  men  volimteercd  upon  this  enterprise, 
and  succeedoa  in  capturing  all  but  fFedamoo^  **  who,"  according  to  Mr.  Hub^ 
'wdl  **  intending  to  make  an  escape  firom  the  danger,  attempted  to  get  over  a 
river  or  arm  of  the  sea  near  by,  upon  a  raft,  or  some  pieces  of  broken  wood ; 
\mt  whether  tired  and  spent  with  swimming,  or  starved  with  cold  and  hunger 
she  was  found  siark  naked  in  Metapoiset,  not  ftu*  from  the  water  side,  which 
made  some  think  she  was  first  half  drowned,  and  so  ended  her  wretched  hfe." 
<*  Her  head  being  cut  off  and  set  upon  a  pole  in  Ttonton,  was  knovm  by  some 

*  Old  In diar  Chboniclb,  p.  8.  f  L  Mather.  |  Nanative,  108  and  100. 
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Imliaiis  then  priBonen  [tfaerey]  which  set  them  into  a  hbmble  bmentation.* 
Mr.  MaUurimfiroyfim  upon  this  passage,  giving  it  in  a  s^rle  more  to  suit  the 
ta^te  of  the  tiroes:  <<They  made  a  most  horid  and  diabolical  lamentation, 
crying  out  that  it  was  their  queen's  head." 

The  authors  of  Yamotden  thus  represent  Ph3i^  escaping  fiom  the  cold 
KFBsp  of  the  ghostly  form  of  JFedamoo  >— 

"  As  from  the  water's  depth  she  eame,  Her  hollow  seream  he  beard  beUad 

With  dripping  locks  and  bloated  framey  Come  minding  with  the  howto^  wiad  i 

Wild  her  discolored  arms  she  threw  *  Why  fly  from  Wdamoe  f  fhe  died 

To  grasp  him ;  and,  as  swift  he  flew,  Beanng  the  war-axe  on  thy  ode.'" 

Although  Wtdamoo  doubdess  escaped  from  Pouisset  with  PMHp^  yet  it 
aupears  that  instead  of  flying  to  the  Nipmuks  she  soon  went  down  into  the 
Niantic  coimtry,  and  the  English  immediately  had  news  of  it,  which  occa- 
sioned their  sending  for  Niniffrtt  to  answer  for  harboring  their  enemy,  as  in 
his  life  has  been  related. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted,  that  the  time  had  expired,  in  which 
JSfimgrd  by  his  deputies  agreed  to  deliver  up  Wtdamoo^  some  tune  preriouB  to 
the  great  fight  in  Narraganset,  and  hence  this  was  seized  upon,  as  one  pretext 
fbr  invading  the  Narragansets.  And  moreover,  it  was  said,  that  if  she  were 
udcen  by  that  formidabb  army  of  a  1000  men,  *^  her  lands  would  more  than 
pay  all  the  charge  ^  the  English  had  been  at  in  the  whole  war.* 

fVeeiamoOf  it  is  presumed,  left  J^niffret  and  joined  the  hostile  Narragansets 
and  the  Wampanoa^  in  their  strong  fort,  some  time  previous  to  the  English 
expedition  a^tinst  it,  in  December.  And  it  was  about  this  time  that  she 
connected  herself  with  the  Narraganset  chief  Quinnapin^  as  will  be  found 
related  in  his  life.  She  is  mentioned  b^  some  writers  as  PhU%p*8  kinswoman, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  case  m  a  two-fold  manner;  first  from  her 
being  sister  to  his  wife,  and  secondly  from  her  marfying  •^{eraiider,his  brother. 
To  return  to  WamsuUa. 

A  lasting  md  permanent  interest  will  always  be  felt,  and  peculiar  feelings 
assoeiated  with  the  name  of  this  chiefl  Not  on  account  of  a  career  of  battles, 
devastations  or  murders,  for  tliere  were  few  of  these,!  but  there  is  left  for  us 
to  relate  the  n^elancholy  account  of  his  death.  Mr.  Hubbar(Ps  account  of  this 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  reader,  and  cited  by  every  writer  upon 
our  earlv  history,  and  hence  is  too  extensively  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
Dr.  /.  JuaUier  agrees  very  nearly  in  his  account  with  Mr.  Hubhardf  but  being 
more  minute,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with,  we  give  it  entire : — 

^  In  A.  D.  16G3;  Plimouth  colony  was  in  some  danger  of  bemff  involved  in 
trouble  by  the  Wamfianoag  Indians.  Afler  Matsoiok  was  dead,  his  two  sons^ 
called  WcunsvUa  and  Mdacomet^  came  to  the  court  at  Plimouth,  pretending 
high  respect  for  the  English,  and,  therefore,  desired  English  names  might  be 
imposed  on  them,  whereupon  the  court  there  named  ffommtto,  the  elder 
brother,  Alexander^  and  MetoLcomet,  the  younger  brother,  PtaUv.  This  JUexan- 
der^  Philip*s  immediate  predecessor,  was  not  so  faithfid  ana  friendly  to  tlie 
English  as  his  father  had  been.  For  some  of  Boston,  having  been  occasionally 
at  Narraganset,  wrote  to  Mr.  Prince^  who  was  then  governor  of  Plimouth,  tlint 
Jlkxcaidar  was  contriving  mischief  acainst  the  Eiigli^  and  that  he  had  solicit- 
ed the  Narragansets  to  engage  with  nim  in  his  designed  rebellion.  Hereu))on, 
CapL  Wmdy  who  lived  near  to  Mount  Hope,  the  place  where  Mtxander  did 
reside,  was  appointed  to  speak  with  him,  and  to  desire  him  to  attend  the  next 
court  in  Plimouth,  for  their  satisfaction,  and  his  own  vindication.  He 
seemed  to  take  the  message  in  good  part,  professing  that  the  Narragansots, 
whom,  he  said,  were  his  enemies,  had  put  an  abuse  upon  him,  and  he  reaf  lily 
promised  to  attend  at  the  next  court  But  when  the  day  for  his  appearance 
was  come,  instead  of  that,  he  at  that  very  time  went  over  to  ^e  Narragansets, 
.ijs  pretended  enemies,  which,  compared  with  other  circumstances,  caused 
Jhe  gendemen  at  Plimouth  to  suspect  there  was  more  of  truth  in  the  infbr- 

•  CMd  Indian  Chronicle,  p.  31,  32. 

f  In  I661y  he  was  forced  into  a  war  with  Vncat,  the  account  of  which,  properly  beloogiM 
Id  the  life  of  that  chief,  will  be  found  there  related. 
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madoo  ffwea^  dian  at  fint  they  were  aware  o£  Whereibfe  the  ^vemor  and 
DBgiBtrBles  there  ordered  Miyor  Wintiow^  (who  is  mnoe,  and  at  this  day  [1G77] 
covenHM*  of  that  colonyy|  to  take  a  part^  of  men,  and  fetch  down  Mtxandtr. 
The  major  conoderinff  that  mmp^srwicwd  (kferrt  paraHi^  he  took  but  10  armed 
men  wim  him  finom  MarahfieliL  intending  to  have  taken  more  at  the  towus 
that  hy  nearer  Mount  Hope.  But  Divine  Providence  so  ordered,  m  that  when 
thev  were  about  the  midway  between  Plimouth  and  Bridsewater,*  obeervins 
■n  hunting  house,  they  rode  up  to  it,  and  there  did  they  nnd  .^lac&nder  and 
maiqr  of  his  menf  wefi  armed,  hut  their  guns  standing  tooether  without  the 
boose.  The  nndor,  with  his  small  party,  pooBoosod  themselves  of  the  Indians' 
anns,  and  beset  Uie  house;  then  dia  he  go  in  amongst  them,  acquainting  the 
sachem  with  the  reason  of  his  coming  in  such  a  way ;  desiring  MaSmder 
with  his  interpreter  to  walk  out  with  him,  who  did  so  a  little  distance  from  the 
bouse,  and  then  understood  what  commiarion  the  miyor  had  received  con* 
cerning  him.  The  proud  sachem  fell  into  a  raging  passion  at  this  surprise 
saying  the  governor  had  no  reason  to  credit  rumors,  or  to  send  for  him  in 
such  a  way,  nor  would  he  go  to  PUmouth,  but  when  he  saw  cause.  It  was 
replied  to  him,  that  his  broEtch  of  word  touching  appearance  at  Plimouth 
court,  and,  instead  thereof  going  at  the  same  time  to  ms  pretended  enemies, 
aunnimted  jealousies  concerning  him.  In  fincu  the  major  told  him,  that  his 
order  was  to  bring  him  to  Plimouth,  and  that  by  the  help  of  God,  he  would 
do  it,  or  else  he  would  die  on  the  place ;  also  declaring  to  him  that  if  he  would 
submit,  he  might  expect  respective  usase,  but  if  he  once  more  denied  to  go^ 
he  sfaould  never  stir  from  the  ground  M%ereon  he  stood ;  and  with  a  pistc^  at 
the  saehorn^  breast,  required  that  his  next  words  should  be  a  pontive  and 
clear  answer  to  what  was  demanded.  Hereupon  his  interpreter,  a  discreet 
Indian,  brother  to  John  SauMomanJi  being  sensible  of  Mexamda^g  passionate 
disposition,  entreated  that  he  might  speak  a  few  words  to  the  sachem  before 
he  gave  his  answer.  The  prudent  discourse  of  this  Indian  prevailed  so  fer  as 
ihat  AUxandtr  yielded  to  go,  only  requesting  that  he  might  go  like  a  sachem, 
with  his  men  attending  him,  which,  althou^  there  was  some  hazard  in  it, 
they  being  many,  and  the  English  but  a  few,  was  |;ranted  to  him.  The 
weather  beinff  hot,  the  major  offered  him  an  horse  to  nde  on,  but  his  squaw 
nnd  divers  Inaian  women  being  in  company,  he  refhsed,  saying  he  could  go  on 
t'lot  as  well  as  they,  entreating  only  that  there  mi|jfat  be  a  complying  with 
their  pace,  which  was  done.  And  resting  sevnal  tunes  by  the  way,  Atxwf^ 
dor  and  his  Indians  were  refreshed  by  the  English.  No  other  discourse  hap- 
noiing  yriiHe  they  were  upon  their  march,but  what  was  pleasant  and  anucabte. 
The  miyor  senta  man  before,  to  entreat  that  as  many  of  the  magistrates  of 
liiat  colony  as  could  would  meet  at  Duxbury.  Wherefore  having  there  had 
some  treaty  with  MexmuUty  not  willing  to  commit  him  to  prison,  they  en- 
treated Ma|or  Window  to  receive  him  to  his  house,  until  the  governor,  who 
then  lived  at  Eastham,  could  come  up.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  train  were 
courteously  entertuned  by  the  migor.  And  albeit,  not  so  much  as  an  an^ 
word  passed  between  them  whilst  at  Marshiield ;  yet  proud  Mexandar^  vexing 
and  firettinff  in  his  spirit,  that  such  a  check  was  ^ven  him,  he  suddenly  fell 
sick  of  a  fever.  He  was  then  nursed  as  a  choice  fiiend.  Mr.  Jlcfler,  the 
physiciai],  coming  providentiaDv  thither  at  that  time,  the  sachem  and  his  men 
eamesdy  desired  that  he  woulcl  administer  to  him,  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
fk),  but  by  their  importunity  was  prevailed  with  to  do  the  best  he  could  to 
help  him,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  portion  of  working  physic,  which  the 
Indians  thou^t  did  him  good.  But  his  distemper  afterwards  prevailing,  they 
entreated§  to  diamiSB  him,  in  order  to  a  return  home,  which  upon  engagement 

*  Within  nx  nulef  of  the  English  towns.  Hubbard^  10,  (Edition,  1677.J  MoMsatoit,  and 
ikewise  PhSipf  used  to  have  tinnporaiy  residences  in  eligible  places  for  nshing,  at  various 
sites  between  the  two  bays,  Narraganset  and  Massachusetts,  as  at  Raynham,  Namasket,  Tid- 
cut,  [in  Middleborough  J  and  Munponset  Pond  in  Halifax.  At  which  of  these  places  he  was, 
we  canooi,  with  certainty,  deeide :  that  at  Halifai  would,  perimpt,  agroe  best  wtd  Mr.  Huk 
kanPg  detmukU 

t  Eigbty,  says  Hubbard.  6. 

iHe  had  a  brother  by  die  name  of  Roland. 
''Eotreatinf  those  that  held  him  prisoner,  thai  he  might  have  Vh^rtj  to  ratim  hamm. 
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•f  c^pearance  at  the  next  court  was  granted  to  hiiu.    Soon  after  hk  being 
returned  home  he  dieiL"  * 

Thus  ends  Dr.  Mather's  **  relation  "  of  the  short  reign  of  Alexander.  And 
althouffh  a  document  lately  published  by  Judge  Bavia  of  Boston  sets  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  in  a  very  favorable  light  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
ceive bow  Maiher  and  HuJbhard  could  have  leea  altosether  deceived  in  theii 
infomiation.  We  mean  in  respect  to  the  treatment  Juexandtt  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  captors.  They  both  wrote  at  the  same  time,  and  at  different 
places,  and  neither  knew  wtuit  the  other  had  written.  Of  this  we  are  confi- 
dent, %  as  we  are  assured,  there  was,  at  this  time,  ratlier  a  nusunderBtauding 
between  these  two  reverend  authors. 

This  ailair  caused  much  excitement,  and,  judging  from  the  writers  of  tluu 
time,  particulariy  Hubbardj  some  recrimination  upon  the  conduct  of  the  ^v- 
cmment  of  Plimouth,  by  some  of  the  English,  wno  were  more  in  the  habit  of 
usinff  or  recommending  mild  measures  towanls  Indians  than  the  Plimouth 
peojpe  appear  to  have  been,  seems  to  have  been  indulged  in.  Afler  tlius 
prenoisin^  we  will  offer  the  document,  which  is  a  letter  written  bv  the  Rev. 
Mn  Co&Hf  of  Plimouth,  to  Dr.  L  Matiur^  and  now  printed  by  Judge  Davis^  - 
in  his  edition  of  MorUnCs  Memorial  There  is  no  daie  to  it,  at  least  the  editor 
ffhres  none ;  but  if  it  were  written  in  answer  to  one  from  Mr.  Maiher  to 
nim,  deraring  information  on  that  head,  dated  21st  April,  1677,f  we  may 
conclude  it  was  about  this  time ;  but  Mr.  Mathai'i  **  Relation  "  would  not  lead 
OB  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  possession  of  such  information,  and,  there- 
fore, he  either  was  not  in  possession  of  it  when  he  published  his  account,  or 
that  he  had  other  testimon)r  which  invalidated  it 

The  letter  b^^ns,  '^Mtyor  Bnufford^  [who  was  with  Mr.  Winslow  when 
Alexander  was  surpris^]  confidently  assures  me,  that  in  the  narrative  de 
AUxandro  \  there  are  many  mistakes,  and,  fearing  lest  you  should,  through 
misinformadon,  print  some  mistakes  on  that  subject,  from  his  mouth  I  this 
writ3.  Reports  being  here  that  Alexander  was  plotting  or  privy  to  plots, 
aininst  the  Enjjiish,  authority  sent  to  him  to  come  down.  He  came  not. 
Whereupon  Major  FFinslaw  was  sent  to  fetch  hiok  Miyor  Bradford^  witli 
some  others,  went  with  him.  At  Munponset  River,  a  place  not  many  miles 
hence,  they  found  Alexander  with  about  ei^t  men  and  sundnr  sauaws.  He 
was  there  about  {[etting  canoes.  He  and  nis  men  were  at  breakfest  under 
their  shelter,  theur  guns  being  vrithout  They  saw  the  Snglish  coming,  but 
continued  eatinff ;  and  Mr.  ninaUnD  telling  their  business,  Alexander,  nneely 
and  readily,  without  the  least  hesitancy,  consented  to  go,  giving  his  reason 
whv  he  came  not  to  the  court  before,  viz.,  because  he  waited  for  Captain 
WukP$  return  fix>m  the  Dutch,  bemg  desirous  to  sprak  with  him  first  They 
brouffht  him  to  Mr.  Comer's  that  day,  and  Governor  Prince  living  remote  at 
Eastham,  those  few  magbtrates  who  were  at  hand  issued  the  matter  ^ 
'  "y,  and 


ably,  and  immediately  dismissed  Alexander  to  return  home,  which  ne  did 
part  of  the  wav ;  but,  in  two  or  three  days  after,  he  returned  and  went  to 
Miyor  Windows  house,  intending  thence  to  travel  into  the  ha^  and  so  home ; 
but,  at  the  major's  house,  he  was  taken  very  sick,  and  was,  by  water,  con- 
veyed to  Major  Bradford's,  and  thence  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  men 
to  Tethquet  River,  and  thence  in  canoes  home,  and,  about  two  or  three  dayr 
afler,  died." 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  error  somewhere,  and  it  would  be  very  sat- 
isfactory if  we  could  erase  it  fit>m  our  history ;  but,  at  present,  we  are  al>U 
cnly  to  estate  it,  and  virait  for  the  fUrther  disoov^  m  documents  bcfon 
Alexanders  true  histoiy  can  be  g^ven;  and  to  mmg&adi  judgment,  althoug.. 

promisiDg  fo  return  again  if  be  recovered^  and  to  send  his  sod  as  hostage  tQI  he  could  so  ot 
On  that  eonsideration,  he  was  foirly  dismissed,  but  died  before  he  ^halfway  home.'  -> 
Hvbbard. 
**  It  is  a  pity  that  such  an  able  historian  as  Qrahame  should  not  have  been  b  posseasioo  c< 


other  authorities  upon  this  matter  than  those  who  have  copied  from  the  above.  See  his  Bui> 
tf.  AmeriiM,  1 401. 

t  Bee  his  Memorial,  288. 

X  A  paper  drawn  up^by  the  authorities  of  Plimouth,  and  now,  I  believe,  wammg  the  MSS 
in  the  Iibraxy  of  the  ^$L  8oe,  o/Mut,    This  was,  probably,  Mr.  HManPt  antiority. 
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Chap.  l.J  SASSAMON  193 

fome  may  readily  decide  that  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  old  printeu 
Recounts.  It  is  the  business  of  a  historian,  where  a  point  is  in  dispute,  to 
exhibit  existing  evidence,  and  let  the  reader  make  up  his  own  judgment 

We  are  able,  from  the  first  extract  given  upon  this  head,  to  limit  the  time 
of  his  sachemship  to  a  portion  of  the  year  1(X2, 

It  will  have  appeared  ahready,  that  enough  had  dranspired  to  inflame  the 
ininds  of  the  IncUans,  and  especially  that  of  the  sachem  PkUwy  \£,  indeed, 
Uie  evidence  adduced  be  considered  valid,  regarding  the  blamieiblcaiess  of  the 
tliiglisli.  Nevertheless,  our  next  step  onwiml  wiO  more  fully  develop  the 
causes  of  PkUip*s  deep-rooted  animosities. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  JoHit  Sassamon,  who  deserves  a  particular 
notice ;  more  especially  as,  from  several  manuscripta,  we  are  able  not  only  to 
correct  some  important  errors  in  former  histories,  but  to  give  a  more  minute 
account  of  a  character  which  must  always  be  noticed  in  entering  upon  the 
study  oi  this  part  of  our  history.  Not  that  he  would  otherwise  demand 
more  notice  than  many  of  his  brethren  almost  silently  ^Hissed  over,  but  for  his 
agency  in  bringing  about  a  war,  the  interest  of  which  mcreases  in  proportion 
as  lime  carries  us  from  its  period. 

John  SasBomon  was  a  subject  of  PhUipj  an  unstahle-minded  fellow ;  and, 
living  in  the  neighborhood*  of  the  Engiiiui,  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
learned  their  language,  and  was  able  to  read  and  write,  and  had  translated 
some  of  the  Bible  into  Indian,  lieing  rather  insinuating  and  artful,  he  was 
employed  to  teach  his  countrymen  at  Natick,  in  the  capacity  of  a  school- 
master. How  long  before  the  war  this  was,  is  not  mentioned,  but  must  have 
been  almut  1660,  as  he  was  Philip's  secretary,  or  interpreter,  in  166S2,  and  this 
was  afler  he  had  become  a  Christian.  He  left  the  English,  from  some  dislike, 
and  went  to  reside  with  AUxaiuler^  and  afterwards  with  Philip^  who,  it  ap- 
pears, employed  him  on  account  ol  his  learning.  Always  restless,  Smamon 
did  not  remam  long  with  Philip  before  he  returned  again  to  the  English ;  **  and 
he  manifested  such  evident  signs  of  repentance,  as  that  he  was,  after  his  re- 
turn from  pagan  Philip,  reconciled  to  the  prayins  Indians  and  baptized,  and 
received,  as  a  memlier,  into  one  of  the  Indian  churches ;  yea,  and  employed 
OS  an  instructor  amongst  them  every  Lord's  day.**t 

Previous  to  the  war,  we  presume  in  the  winter  of  1672,  SoMsamon  was  sent 
to  preach  to  the  Namaskets^  and  other  Indians  of  Middleborough,  who,  at 
tliis  time,  were  very  numerous.  The  famous  Watuspaqxdn  was  then  the 
chief  of  this  region  and  who  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  encourage 
the  new  religion  taught  by  Sassamon.  For,  in  1674,  he  gave  him  a  tit  ct  of 
land  near  his  own  residence,  tf .  induce  him  to  remain  among  his  people.  The 
deed  of  gift  of  this  land  was,  no  doubt,  drawn  by  Sassamonf  and  m  in  these 
words : — 

**  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Old  H^aiuspaqmn^  doe  crauiit 
vnto  John  Sassamon,  allies  fVassasoman,  27  acrees  of  land  for  a  home  k)tt  at 
Asaowamsett  necked  This  U  my  gift,  giuen  to  him  the  said  John  Sassamon, 
by  me  the  said  Watuspacuir,  in  ^no  1673,  [or  1674,  if  between  1  Jan.  and 
25  March.] 

Old  Watu8Pa<2UIN         ©        Att  marke. 
William  TudPAi^uiN      D  V       his  moHtt. 
WimesB,  alsoe,  Naivehk  jnt  §    -|-    fci9  markeJ* 

As  a  ftirther  inducemei  t  for  Sassamon  to  setde  here.  Old  l\upaquin  anr! 
his  son  deeded  to  Felix,  a  i  Indian  who  married  ithssamon^s  daughter,  58  anrl 
an  half  acres  of  land;  is  **a  home  lott,"  also.  This  deed  was  dated  11 
March,  1673^  O.  S.,  which  doubtless  was  done  at  tlie  same  time  with  the  other. 

*  "  This  Sassamon  was  by  birth  a  Massacbusettt  his  father  and  mother  Kving  in  Dorchester, 
tDd  they  both  died  Christians."—/.  Mather, 

i  Mat/ur't  Relation,  74. 

i  The  inhabitanu  of  the  place  call  it  Nemaskei,  In  the  records,  it  is  abnost  always  writtea 
Namastakett. 

4  Spelt  zImo  MenuheutL  ^. 

17  ^ 
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194  SA8SAM0N.  [Look  m 

This  daughter  of  SoMomon  was  caUed  by  the  Ekig^  Daim 
inal  name  was  Assowetovoh.  To  his  son-in-law,  Sa$samon  gave  his  land,  bv  a 
kind  of  will,  which  he  wrote  himself^  not  long  before  his  death ;  probably 
about  the  time  he  became  tired  of  his  new  situation,  which  we  suj^pose  was  also 
about  the  time  that  he  discovered  the  design  of  PkU^  and  his  captuns  to 
bring  about  their  war  of  extermination. 

Cnd  Ttispaquifiy  as  he  called  himself  and  his  sod.  not  onfy  confinned  Sassc^ 
mofCs  will,  out  about  the  same  time  made  a  bequest  themselves  to  his  daugh- 
ter, which,  they  say,  was  ^  with  the  consent  of  all  the  chieffe  men  of  Aaso- 
wameett"  This  deed  of  giA  from  them  was  dated  23  Dec  1673.  It  vnis  of 
a  neck  of  land  at  Assowamsett,  called  Nahteawamet  The  names  of  some 
of  the  Dhces  which  bounded  this  tract  were  Mashquomoh,  a  swamp,  Sason- 
kubiifidtt,  a  pond,  aud  another  lar^  pond  called  Cfhupipoggut  Tobias^  Old 
Thomas^  Pohonohoy  aud  Kankunuki^  were  upon  this  deed  as  wimesses. 

F£x<ix  served  the  English  in  Phdip^s  war,  and  was  living  m  1679,  in  which 
year  Governor  Winslow  ordered,  "that  all  such  lands  as  were  formerly  John 
SoMsamtnCs  in  our  colonic,  shall  be  settled  on  Fdix  his  son-in-law,"  and  to  re- 
main his  and  his  heu«  "  foreuer."  Fdiac's  wife  survived  him,  and  willed  her 
land  to  a  daughter,  named  Mercy,  This  was  in  1696,  and  Isacke  Wanno  wit- 
nessed said  wilL  There  was  at  a  later  period  an  Indian  preacher  at  Titicutf 
named  Thonuu  FdiXy  perhaps  a  son  of  the  former4  But  to  return  to  the 
more  inunediate  subject  of  our  discourse. 

There  was  a  Sassaman^  or,  as  my  manuscript  has  it,  Sofomon^  known  to  the 
English  as  early  as  1637 ;  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  old  John 
Sassamon  was  when  he  was  murdered,  it  cannot  be  decided  writh  probabiliQrt 
whether  or  not  it  were  he.  This  Sosomon^  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Sassa" 
cttf,  went  with  the  English  to  fight  the  Pequots. 

Sassamon  acted  as  mterpreter,  wimess  or  scribe,  as  the  case  required,  on 
many  occasions.  When  PhiUp  and  JVooUmekanuske  his  wife,  sold,  in  1664, 
Mattapoisett  to  WiUiam  BrerUon^  Sasaamon  was  a  wimess  and  interpreter. 
The  same  year  he  was  Philip^s  a^ent  ^  in  settling  the  bounds  of  Acushenok, 
Coaksett,  and  places  adjacent"  Again,  in  1665,  be  wimeesed  the  receipt  of 
£10  paid  to  PhiUp  on  account  of  settling  the  bounds  the  year  before. 

There  was  a  Kowland  Sassanumy  who  I  suppose  was  the  brother  of  John, 
His  name  appears  but  once  in  all  the  manuscript  records  I  have  met  with,  and 
then  only  as  a  witness,  with  his  brother,  to  PkiUp^s  deed  of  Mattapoisett, 
above  mentioned. 

The  name  Sas8anum,  like  most  Indian  names,  is  variously  iipelt,  but  the 
way  it  here  appears  is  nearest  as  it  viras  understood  in  his  last  /ears,  judging 
firom  the  records.  But  it  was  not  so  originally.  Woosansamun  was  among 
the  first  modes  of  writing  it 

This  detail  may  appear  dry  to  the  general  reader,  but  we  most  occaaon- 
ally  eratify  our  antiquarian  fiiends.    We  now  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

Voiile  living  among  the  Namaskets,  Sassamon  learned  what  was  going 
forward  among  his  countrymen,  and,  when  he  was  convinced  that  their 
design  was  war,  went  immediately  to  Plimouth,  and  conununicated  hb  dis- 
covery to  the  governor.  "  Nevertheless,  his  information,"  says  Dr.  /.  Jlfatfter,§ 
"(because  it  had  an  Indian  original,  and  one  can  hardly  beheve  them  when 
they  do  speak  the  truth,)  was  not  at  first  much  regarded" 

It  may  oe  noticed  here,  that  at  this  time  if  any  Indian  appeared  friendly 
all  Indians  were  so  declaimed  a^nst,  that  scarcely  any  one  among  the  Eng- 
lish couJd  be  found  that  woiild  allow  that  an  Indian  couJd  be  fiiithfiil  or 
honest  in  any  affair.  And  although  some  others  besides  Sassamon  had  inti- 
mated, and  that  ratlier  strongly,  that  a  ''rising  of  the  Indians"  was  at  hand, 
still,  as  Dr.  MaOtar  observes,  because  Indians  said  so,  little  or  no  attention 

*  The  Elnfflish  sometimes  added  her  surname,  and  hence,  va  the  account  of  Mr.  Bennetf  (1 
CcL  Mass.  JHst.  8oc.  ui.  1.)  Betty  Satemore.  The  noted  place  now  oY-d  Beiti^s  Neek, 
m  Middleboroogfa.  was  named  from  her.    In  1793,  there  were  eight  famili^*    ^'  Indians  there. 

t  Catuhtkut,  Kdehiquut^  TehUeutf  Keketiicut,  Ketkut,  Teigldaqmd,  T    AauM  vm  spidl 

T  of  this  name  in  the  vanous  books  and  records  I  have  oonsuTted. 
Bacbuft  Middleborougfa,  in  1  CoL  Mass.  Hist,  8oe,  iii.  160. 
i  RtbiioH  tfth£  TVouUeit  Sui.,  74 
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Gbap.  t]     SAS8AMOlf.-€AUSES  OF  TIIE  WAR  WITH  PHIUP.  IdS 

was  paid  to  their  advice.  Notwithstandinff,  Mr.  Gookinj  in  his  MS.  history,* 
says,  that,  previous  to  the  war,  none  of  the  Christian  Indians  had  '^  heen 
jut&y  chained,  either  with  unfaithtbbeBs  or  treachery  towards  the  English." 
''But,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  had  discovered  the  treachery,  particu- 
larly Walcut  the  ruler,  of  PhU^  before  he  began  any  act  of  hostility."  In 
another  place  the  same  author  says,  that,  in  April,  1^5,  fTrndMin  ^  came  to 
one  of  the  magistrates  on  purpose,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  fi^ound  to 
fear  that  sachem  Philip,  and  other  Indians  his  confederates,  intended  some 
mischief  shortly.'*  A^n  in  May,  about  six  weeks  before  the  war,  he  came 
and  said  the  same,  adding  that  PhUip^s  men  were  only  waitingTor  the  trees 
to  get  leaved  out,  that  they  might  prosecute  their  design  wim  more  effect 
To  return  to  Saisamon: 

In  the  mean  time,  some  circumstances  happened  that  gave  further  grounds 
of  suspicion,  that  war  was  meditated,  and  it  was  intended  that  messen^rs 
should  be  sent  to  PkUip,  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  real  state  of  the  case.  But 
before  this  was  effected,  much  of  the  winter  of  1674  had  passed  away,  and 
the  Rev.  Saamnum  still  resided  with  the  Namaskets,  and  others  of  his 
eoimtrjrmen  in  that  neighborhood.  And  notwithstanding  he  had  enjoined 
the  smctest  secrecy  upon  his  English  Mends  at  Plimouth,  of  what  he  had 
revealed,  assuring  them  that  if  it  came  to  PkUip^s  knowledge,  he  should  be 
immediately  murdered  by  him,  yet  it  by  some  means  got  to  the  chief's 
knowledge,  and  Sassamon  was  considered  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw;  and,  by 
the  laws  of  the  Indians^  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  and  was  doomed  to  suffer 
death.  The  manner  of  effecting  it  was  of  no  consequence  with  them,  so 
long  as  it  was  brought  about,  and  it  is  probable  that  PkUip  had  ordered  any 
of  his  subjects  who  might  meet  with  hmi,  to  kill  him. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1675,  Sasscanon  was  missing,  and,  on  search  being 
niade,  his  body  was  found  in  Assawomset  Pond,  in  Middleborough.t  Those 
that  lolled  him  not  caring  to  be  known  to  the  English,  left  his  hat  and  ffun 
upon  the  ice,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had  drowned  himself;  out 
from  several  marks  upon  his  body,  and  the  fact  that  his  neck  was  broken, 
it  was  evident  he  had  been  murdered.  \  Several  persons  were  suspected, 
and,  upon  the  information  of  one  called  Patuckson,  Tobiaa^  one  of  PkUij^s 
counsellors,  his  son,  and  MaUashmrutmyy  were  apprehended,  tried  by  n  jury, 
connsting  of  half  Indians,)  and  in  June,  1675,  were  all  executed  at  Phmouth; 
"one  of  them  before  his  execution  confessing  the  murder,"  but  the  other 
two  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  act,  to  their  last  breath.  The  truth  of 
their  fwlt  may  reasonably  be  called  in  question,  if  the  cii^umstance  of  the 
bleeding  of  the  dead  body  at  the  approach  of  the  murderer,  had  any  influence 
opon  the  jury.  And  we  are  fearflil  it  was  the  case,  for,  if  the  most  learned  were 
inialed  by  such  hallucinations  in  those  days,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
more  ignorant  were  free  from  them.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  wrote  within  two 
yean  of  the  affldr,  and  he  has  this  passage :  "  When  Tobias  (the  suspected 
murderer)  came  near  the  dead  body,  it  fell  a  bleeding  on  fresh,  as  if  it  had 
been  newly  slain ;  albeit,  it  was  buried  a  considerable  time  before  that"  Y 

Nothing  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  upon  record  among  the  manuscripts, 
as  we  can  find,  but  still  we  do  not  question  the  authenticity  of  Dr.  Matka\ 
who,  we  believe,  is  the  first  that  printed  an  account  of  it  Nor  do  the 
records  of  Plimouth  notice  Sassamon  until  some  time  after  his  death.  The 
first  record  is  in  these  words:    ''The  court  seeing  cause  to  require  the  per- 

*  Not  yet  published,  but  is  now,  (April,  1836,)  printing  with  notes  by  the  author  of  this 
work,  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Anti«quarian  Society.  It  will  form  a  lastiqc  monu- 
ment of  one  of  the  best  men  of  those  days.  The  author  was,  as  Mr.  Eliot  expressMiumaelf^ 
**  ft  pillar  in  our  Indian  work.''    He  died  in  1687,  aged  75. 

t  Some  would  like  to  know,  perhaps,  on  what  authority  Mr.  Orahame  {HitL  iV.  Amer.  i 
402.)  states  that  Sassamor^i  hoay  waafound  in  a  field. 

X  Chokb^s  BIS.  Hist,  of  Christian  Indians.  This  author  sa^,  "  Saascuiuutd  was  the  firtt 
Christian  martyr."  and  that  "  it  is  evident  he  suffered  death  upon  the  account  of  hif  Chriftiaa 
prdession,  and  fidelity  to  the  English.'' 

A  His  Indian  name'was  Poggapanottoo, 

i  Mather*9  Relation,  74.  Judge  Dcais  retains  the  save  account^  {Mortm^s  Uemom^ 
M.)  which  we  shall  presently  show  to  be  erroneous. 

t  Malher^s  Relation  75 
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Bonal  appearance  of  an  Indian  called  Tobtaa  before  the  court,  to  make  Air* 
ther  answer  to  such  interrogatories  as  shall  be  required  of  him,  in  reference 
to  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  an  Indian  called  John  Saaaaman^  late 
deceased."    This  was  in  MaMch,  1674,  O.  S. 

it  appears  that  Tktbias  was  present,  although  it  is  not  so  stated,  from  the 
Act  that  TSiapaqvm  and  his  son  fftUiam  entered  into  bonds  of  £100  for  the 
^pearance  of  Tobias  at  the  next  court  in  June  following.  A  mortgage 
of  land  was  taken  as  security  for  the  £100. 

June  having  arrived,  three  instead  of  one  are  arraigned  as  the  murderers 
of  Sassamofu  There  was  no  intimation  of  anv  one  but  Tobias  being  guilty 
at  the  previous  court  Now,  ffampapaquany  the  son  of  Tobias^  and  jSbtto^ 
wkimannamo  *  are  arraigned  with  him,  and  the  bill  of  indictment  runs  as  fol« 
lows :  **  For  that  being  accused  that  they  did  with  joynt  consent  vpon  the 
39  of  January  ann<>  1674,  [or  1675,  N.  S.I  att  a  place  called  .^IfsotMiifuett  Parody 
wilfully  and  of  sett  purpose,  and  of  mallice  fore  thought,  and  by  force  and 
armes,  murder  John  Sassamon^  an  other  Indian,  by  laymg  violent  himds  on 
him,  and  striking  him,  or  twisting  his  necke  vntlil  hee  was  dead ;  and  to  hyde 
and  concede  this  theire  said  murder,  att  the  tyme  and  place  aforesaid,  did 
cast  his  dead  body  through  a  hole  of  the  iyce  into  the  said  pond." 

To  this  the}r  pleaded  ^  not  guilty,"  and  put  themselves  on  trial,  say  the 
records.  The  jury,  however,  were  not  long  in  finding  them  guilty,  which 
thev  eimress  in  these  words :  ^  Wee  of  the  jury  one  and  all,  both  English 
ang  Inoians  doe  joyntly  and  with  one  consent  agree  upon  a  verdict" 

Upon  this  they  were  immediately  remanded  to  prison,  "and  from  thenco 

Sikenl  to  the  place  of  execution  and  there  to  be  hanffed  by  the  head  t  vntill 
eire  bodies  are  dead."  Accordingly,  Tobias  and  McMashMnannaimo  were 
executed  on  the  8  June,  1675.  ^  But  the  said  fFammwaquan,  on  some  con- 
siderations was  reprieued  until  a  month  be  expired."^  He  was,  however,  shot 
within  the  month. 

It  is  an  error  that  the  junr  that  found  them  guilty  was  composed  of  half 
Indians ;  there  were  bat  four,  while  there  were  twelve  Englishmen.  We 
will  again  hear  the  record : — 

^'Itt  was  judged  very  expedient  by  the  couit,  that,  together  vrith  this 
English  jury  am>ue  named,  some  of  the  most  indiflerentest,  grauest  and 
sage  Indians  should  be  admitted  to  be  with  the  said  JU17,  and  to  healp  to 
consult  and  aduice  with,  of,  and  concerning  the  premises:  there  names 
are  as  followeth,  viz.  one  called  bv  an  English  name  Hope,  and  Maskifpagtiey 
fFamwOf  Otorgt  Wampyt  and  Acanooitus;  these  fully  concurred  with  the 
jury  in  theire  verdict" 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  were  fftUiam  Sabintj  WiUiam  Crocker,  Etkoard 
Shergis,  ffiUiam  Brookes^  MM,  Window,  John  Wadsworth,  ^Andrew  Bingt, 
Boheri  Fixon,  John  Done,  Jon**.  Ban^s,  Jon\  Shaw  and  Benj\  H^gins. 

That  nothing  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important  affair  be  passed 
over,  we  will  here  add,  from  a  hitherto  exceeding  scarce  tract,  the  following 
particulars,  although  some  parts  of  them  arc  evidently  erroneous:  **  About 
five  or  six  years  since,  there  was  brought  up,  amongst  others,  at  the  college 
at  Cambridge,  (Mass.)  an  Indian,  named  Sosomon;  who,  after  some  time  he 
had  spent  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  Uncos,  a  sagamore  Christian  in  his  ter- 
ritories, was,  by  the  authori^  of  New  Plimouth,  sent  to  preach  in  like  man- 
ner to  King  PhUifj  and  his  Indians.  But  Kinc  PldLip,  (heathen-like,) 
instead  of  receiving  the  gos]>el,  would  immediately  nave  killed  this  Sosomon, 
but  by  the  persuasion  of  some  about  him,  did  not  do  it,  but  sent  him  by  the 
hands  of  three  men  to  prison ;  who,  as  he  wns  going  to  prison,  exhorted 
and  taught  them  in  the  Christian  religion.  They,  not  liking  his  discourse, 
immediately  murthered  him  after  a  most  barbarous  manner.  Thev,  return- 
ing to  King  PkSip,  acquainted  him  with  what  they  had  done.  About  two 
or  three  months  after  this  murther,  being  discovered  to  the  authority  of 


*  The  same  called  ifatta^Mnmtmt/.     His  nuuH  .n  the  records  is  spelt  four  wayg. 

t  Thb  old  phraseol(^  remiDds  us  of  tbe  Frcti  n  inode  of  expression,  couper  ik  eoii,  Ibal  Vk^ 
to  cut  oflftbe  D«ck  instead  of  the  head ;  hut  th;^  Kreiich  say,  U  sera  penauparson  eou,  sad  •• 
ilo  modem  hangmen,  nJias  Jurists,  of  our  times. 
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New  Ptimouth,  Jomak  Wmdnw  being  then  governor  of  that  coloay,  care  Ava» 
ttken  to  find  out  the  murtherers,  who,  upon  search,  were  found  and  appre- 
hended, and,  after  a  fair  trial,  were  all  hanged.  This  so  exa^rated  Kin^ 
PkiUfi  l^>At>  fixim  that  day  after,  he  studied  to  be  revenged  on  the  Englisli — 
judging  that  the  Kngliah  authority  had  nothing  to  do  to  hang  an  Indian  tor 
"^"'Dg  another."* 


judgii 
kiJlinfl 


CHAPTER  n. 

lift  of  KING  PHILIP— Hif  real  name—Tkt  name  cf  his  wtfe— Makes  frequent 
sales  of  his  lands — ^ccouai  of  then^-^His  first  treaty  at  PlinunUh — Expedition  to 
Jfamiucket-^EDents  of  IGVl— Begins  ike  WAR  of  lf^5— First  acts  oj  hostilUy— 
dwamp.  Fight  at  Pocasset — Jfarraioly  bscapes  thU  of  his  own  country — is  pursued 
by  (huko — Fight  at  Rekobotk  Plain — Cut^  off  a  company  of  English  under  Captain 
Beers — huidaUs — Fight  at  9ugar4o«tf  HiUy  and  destruction  of  Captain  Lalhroj/s 
company — Fights  the  English  under  Moseiy — Ev^i'.Ji  raise  15(H)  men — Philip 
retires  to  Xarraganset — Strongly  fortifies  himself  in  a  gnuu  sir  amp — Description 
of  his  fortress — Englisk  march  to  attack  him — fke  ^reni  Fi^'d  .it  .Varnagansct — 
igamfiies  his  country — Visits  the  Mohawks — W-decised  sfnt,  .,jnn-  S  V  (^^  of  1 G7G 
— Returns  again  to  his  country — Reducedtoatoreldud  candUi.ui  ~  '  /<.  '  -  ,  Church 
— Hischief  counsellor  fAkkompoinf  killed  f  and  his  sister  cajitun  /  /..^  r  /"  nd  son 
JhU  into  the  hands  of  Church — Flies  to  Pokanoket —  /*•  ^urpi  i>'J  <  /  > ' .  ''n. —  ^j^  -  »- 
i^en  of  the  WampasuMg  Language — Other  curious  matOr. 

In  regvd  to  the  nadve  or  Indian  name  of  Philip,  it  secmb  a  tn'smke  Uim  al- 
ways prevailed,  in  printed  accounts.  Pometacom  given  as  noar  its  Iiirlian  sound 
as  can  be  approached  by  our  letteni.  The  first  syllable  was  dropin^d  in  familiar 
discourse,  and  hence,  in  a  short  time,  no  one  imagined  but  wlint  it  had  always 
be«i  BO ;  m  nearly  every  original  deed  executed  by  hiin«  ^vliicli  we  have  seen, 
and  th^  are  many,  his  name  so  appears.  It  id  true  that,  in  those  of  ditferent 
yean,  it  is  spelt  with  some  little  variation,  all  which,  however,  conveyed  very 
tieariy  the  same  sound.  The  variations  are  Ptmiatacom,  Pamalacomy  Pometa- 
come,*and  Pomdacom;  the  last  of  which  prevails  in  the  records. 

We  have  another  important  discovery  to  communicate :  f  it  is  no  other  than 
the  name  of  the  wife  of  Pometacom — the  innocent  Wootonekaicuske  !  This 
was  the  name  of  her  who,  with  her  little  son,  feU  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Chunk.  No  wonder  that  Phalip  was  **  now  ready  to  die,"  as  some  of  his  trai- 
torous men  told  Ckwrck,  and  that  **  his  heart  was  now  ready  to  break  !  ^  AU 
that  was  dear  to  him  was  now  swaUowed  up  in  the  vortex !  But  they  still 
lived,  and  this  most  harrowed  his  soul — ^lived  for  what  ?  to  serve  as  slaves  in 
an  unknown  land !  could  it  be  otherwise  thanthiA  madness  should  seize  upon 
him,  and  despair  torment  him  in  every  place  ?  that  in  his  sleep  he  should  hear 
the  anguishing  cries  and  lamentations  of  ffootonekanuske  and  his  son  ?  But 
we  must  change  the  scene. 

It  seems  as  Uiough.  for  man^  years  before  the  war  of  1675,  Pometacom,  and 
nearly  ail  of  his  people  sold  on  their  lands  as  fast  as  purchasers  presented  them- 
selvea  They  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  English,  and  they  were  just  such  plii- 
loeophers  as  are  easihr  captivated  by  any  show  of  ostentation.  They  were  forsit- 
king  their  manner  of  life,  to  which  the  proximit)'  of  the  whites  was  a  deadly 
poison,  and  were  eager  to  obtain  such  things  as  their  neighbors  possessed ;  these 
were  only  to  be  obtained  by  parting  with  their  lands.  That  the  reader  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Indians'  lands  in  Plimouth 
colony  were  disposed  o^  we  add  the  following  items : — 

*  Present  State  of  New  Englandf  by  a  merchant  of  Boston,  in  respect  to  the  present 
Bloody  huHan  Wars,  page  3,  folio,  London,  1676.  This,  with  four  other  tracts  upoa 
Philip's  War,  (covering  the  whole  period  of  it,  with  notes  by  myself,  accompanied  by  a 
Chrosoloot  of  all  Iodi»n  evenu  in  America  from  its  discovery  to  Uie  present  time,  (March 
7tli,  1836,)  has  just  been  published  under  the  title  of  the  Old  Imdiak  Chrohicle. 

t  The  aotbor  feels  a  peculiar  satis&ction  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  the  first  tn  pub  ish 
the  real  name  of  the  ^eat  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  aad  also  that  of  the  shat.r  ol  his 
perils,  Wootonekamiske 

17* 
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In  a  deed  dated  23  June,  1664, «  fFOUam  BrtnUm^  of  Newport,  R.  1. 1 
chant,"  *^  for  a  valuable  consideration  "  pud  by  him,  buys  Matapoisett  oiPhOKf 
This  deed  begins,  *^  I,  Pumatacom  akas  PkUw^  chief  sachem  of  Mount  Hops, 
Co^'sumpsit  and  of  all  territories  thereunto  belonging."  PhU^  and  his  wife 
both  signed  this  deed,  and  Toekomodi,  ffeeopaukim?  Mseta^uason,  Ptmupor 
tftuz^  ^^penwniaU^  T\xquaank»ichty  Paqiumaek^  Wakipaidhu^  ^qudaqmshy  John 
Sassaman  the  intei^reter,  Rowland  iSoMomon,  and  two  Englishmen,  signed  as 
witnesses. 

In  1665,  he  sold  the  country  about  Acushena,  [now  New  Bedford,]  and 
Coaxet,  [now  m  Compton.]  PkOijfs  fiither  having  previously  sold  some  of 
the  some,  £10  was  now  given  him  to  prevent  any  clEum  firom  himi  and  to  pay 
for  his  nnuEu^iinff  out  the  same.  Jokn  Woosansman  [one  of  the  names  of  Scuta 
man]  witnessed  this  deed. 

Tne  same  year  the  court  of  Plimouth  presented  PkSi^  with  a  horse,  but  on 
what  account  we  are  not  informed. 

In  1662,  Wrentham  was  purchased  of  PkUip  by  the  Endish  of  Dedham. 
It  was  then  called  WoOomowiooag^  and,  by  the  amount  assessed,  appears  to  have 
cost  £24  1  Os^  and  was  six  miles  square.  For  this  tract  of  land  the  Englmh  had 
been  endeavoring  to  negotiate  five  vear8.f  ^  In  Nov.  1669,  upon  notice  mPkUw, 
Sagamore  of  Mount  Hope,  now  at  WoUomonopoag,  offering  a  treaty  of  his  lands 
thereabouts,  not  yet  purchased,"  the  selectmen  appoint  five  persons  to  negotiate 
with  him  **  for  lus  i^emaining  right  provided  he  can  show  that  he  has  any."  | 
Whether  his  right  were  questiomible  or  not,  it  seems  a  purchase  was  mad^  at 
that  time,  of  the  tract  called  WooOMnmxnwppogUAj  *^  within  the  town  bounds  [of 
Dedham]  not  yet  purchased."  What  the  full  consideration  was,  our  documents 
do  not  state,  but  from  a  manuscript  order  which  he  drew  on  Dedham  afterwards, 
and  the  accompanying  receipt,  some  estimate  mav  be  formed.  The  order  re- 
quests them  *^  to  pay  h  (kU  bearers/or  the  use  o/Kute  Philip,  £5,  St.  m  money^ 
and  £5  in  trucking  doth  at  money  price.^  In  a  receipt  signed  by  an  agent  of 
PhtHps  named  Peter,  the  following  amount  is  named :  **  In  reference  to  the  payment 
of  Kijxo  Philip  of  Mount  Hope,  the  fvU  and  just  turn  o/"  £5,  St.  tit  money,  and 
12 yards  ofiruddn^  do^  3  lbs.  ofpcXoder,  and  as  muditead  as  will  make  *ttm; 
ufhuJi  is  infuU  satx^action  with  £10  that  he  is  to  receive  ofNManid  Pained*  4 

We  next  meet  with  a  singular  record  of  Philip,  the  authorship  of  which  we 
attribute  to  John  Sassamon,  and  which,  besides  extending  our  knowledge  of 
Pfdlip  into  his  earlier  times,  serves  to  make  us  acquainted  with  Sassamonrs  ac- 
quirements in  the  language  of  the  pilgrims. 

^  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  Philip  haue  giuen  power  vnto  Wa^ 
tuchpool  and  Sampson  and  tiieire  brethren  to  hold  and  make  sale  of  to  whom 
they  will  by  my  consent,  and  they  shall  not  haue  itt  without  thev  be  willing  to 
lett  it  goe  it  shal  be  sol  by  my  consent,  but  without  my  knowledge  they  cannot 
safely  to :  but  with  my  consent  there  is  none  that  can  lay  daime  to  mat  land 
which  rhey  haue  marked  out,  it  is  theires  foreuer,  soe  therefore  none  can  safely 
purchase  any  othorwise  but  by  JFatachpoo  and  Sampson  and  their  bretheren. 

Philip  1666." 

Whether  the  following  letter  were  written  earlier  or  later  than  this  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  it  is  plain,  however,  from  its  contents,  that  it  was  written 
at  a  time  when  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  selling  his  lands,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Plimouth  were  endeavoring  to  get  him  to  their  court,  where  they  had 
reason  to  believe  they  could  succe^  better  in  getdng  them  than  by  a  negotia- 
tion in  his  own  country.    The  letter  follows : — 

**To(he  mud^  honored  Go9emer,  Mr.  Thomas  Prince,  dwdHng  at  Plimouth. 
**  King  Philip  desire  to  let  you  imderstand  that  he  could  not  come  to  the 
eoiut,  for  Tom,  his  interpreter,  has  a  pain  in  his  back,  that  he  could  not  travfl 

*  Pprhra  Uneompom, 

t  Wmwingtoi^g  Hist  Dedbam.SO-— from  which  work  it  wouid  teem  that  the  negotiation  had 
bften  carried  on  with  PhUm,  but  Philw  was  not  sachem  until  this  year. 

i  General  Goorl  FUes. 

I  Soaetimes  7Vil]Mo  by  abbreviation.    A  Airther  accoontofhim  willbefbiindia  Aaifeif 
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■o  fiir,  and  PAs%  sisler  is  reiy  sick.  PkUip  would  iutreat  that  favor  of  you, 
and  any  of  the  majestratSy  if  aney  English  or  Enffjaus  speak  about  aney  land,  he 
pray  you  to  giue  them  no  ansewer  at  all.  This  last  summer  he  maid  that 
promJB  with  you  that  he  would  not  sell  no  land  in  7  years  time,  fbr  that  he 
would  have  no  Engrwh  trouble  him  before  that  time,  he  has  not  forsot  that 
you  pronuB  him.  Be  will  come  a  sune  as  posseble  he  can  to  ^eak  with  you, 
and  so  I  rest, 

your  very  loveing  friend 

Philip   p 
dwelling  at  mount  hope  nek."  * 

In  1607,  PkSip  sells  to  ConHani  Sotdhvorth^  and  others,  all  the  meadow 
juids  from  Dartmouth  to  Matapoisett,  for  which  he  had  £15w  Particular 
bounds  to  all  tracts  are  mentioned  in  the  deeds,  but  as  they  were  generally  or 
onen  stakes,  trees^  and  heaps  of  stones,  no  one  al  this  time  can  trace  many  of 
them.  

l^e  same  year,  for  «<£10  sterling."  he  sells  to  Thos.  fflUd  and  other^  "all 
that  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Kiuer  Wanascottaquett  and  Cawatoquissett, 
being  two  miles  long  and  one  broad*''    PawaaquenSy  one  of  PkUip^s  counsel 
kirs,  and  Tom  alias  SawsueU^  an  interpreter,  were  wimesses  to  the  sale. 

In  1668,  **  PkUip  Pometacom^  and  Tmamtmaque  f  alias  Cashewathedf  sachems," 
for  a  "  valuable  consideration,"  sell  to  sundry  English  a  tract  of  some  square 
miles.  A  part  of  it  was  adjacent  to  Pokanoket.  In  describing  it,  Memeuuck- 
quage  and  Towansett  neck  are  mentioned,  which  we  conclude  to  be  in  Swan- 
se^.  Besides  two  Englishmen,  Sompovnieenf  alias  Tbm,  and  AlmomnUneir,  son 
m7%oma9  Piants^  were  witnesses  to  this  sale. 

The  next  year,  the  same  sachems  sell  500  acres  in  Swansey  for  £20.  fTanifeo, 
a  counsellor,  and  3Vm  the  interpreter,  were  wimesses. 

In  16^,  PMUp  and  Uncomwnten  liud  claim  to  a  part  of  New-meadows  neck, 
alleging  that  it  was  not  intenaed  to  be  conveyed  in  a  former  deed,  by  Ossame- 
qiim  and  fFdmatMOf  to  certain  English,  *^  although  it  appears,  sm  the  record, 
pretty  clearly  so  expressed  in  said  deed,"  ''yet  that  peace  and  friendship  may 
be  continued,"  '^Capt.  ffOUtf  Mr.  BrawnandJohn  Mlm,  in  thebehalf  of  them- 
selves and  the  rest,"  agree  to  give  Philip  and  Unwmpawen  the  sum  of  £11  in 
goods. 

Philip  Nanuskoodb  t  ^  1l  ^fMork^ 
VBCOMPAWEir  hi$  X  maHu 

Tom  Sansuwist,  «i(ef7»iefer, 

And  NofROD.  ^ 

The  same  year,  we  find  the  following  record,  which  is  doubly  interesting, 
fivm  the  plan  with  which  we  are  able  to  accompany  it,  drawn  by  PhUip  him- 
aelC  He  contracts  or  agrees,  by  the  following  writing  under  his  hand,  m  these 
words :  **  this  may  inform  the  Ivonoured  court  fof  Plimouth,]  that  I  Philip  ame 
willing  to  sell  the  laud  within  this  draught ;  but  the  Indians  that  are  vpon  it 
may  Ime  vpon  it  still ;  but  the  land  that  is  [waste1§  may  be  sould,and  fFaUack- 
soo  is  of  the  same  mtnde.  I  have  sed  downe  all  the  principall  names  of  the 
■Old  wee  are  willing  should  bee  sould." 

**  From  Facanaukeu  Phillip  p  his  markeJ* 

died4oftfael2mo.]668." 

*  1  ColL  McuM.  HuL  8oe.  n.  40.  The  origbal  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  White  of  Plinoulh, 
about  SO  yean  ago.    It  it  probably  auother  productioa  of  Johm  ScMfomon. 

t  Written  in  aootber  deed,  Atunkamamake,  Tliis  deed  was  in  the  next  year.  It  was  of 
fiOO  acres  ol  land,  "  more  or  lesse,"  in  Swanseyj  and  £80  the  consideration.  Hmgh  Cole, 
Jonu  WmUoWf  John  Cog^eMhaUf  and  CorutarU  Banahfoorih were  the  puichasen, andlVeimte^ 
a  cooasellor,  one  of  the  witnesses. 

1  This  double  naaM,  we  Mppose,  was  meant  to  stand  fiw  the  ngnatnie  of  hiasflf  apd  wU^ 

4  So  BtiM  useonM* 
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PHIUP.— SALES  OF  HIS  LANDS. 
Wewenset. 


ThiatimuapdOL 


Bme  UL 


Ascopompamocke. 


Thi$iiap<dlL 

Anequeassett. 

CoUoyowsekeeieU. 


*^  (kamequen  *  having,  ^  for  valuable  conBiderations,"  in  the  year  1641,  sold 
to  John  Brofon  and  E£oard  ffinriow  a  tract  of  land  eight  miles  square,  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  Palmer's  River,  Ph^f^  on  the  §d  Mar.  1068,  was  re- 
quired to  sign  a  quit-claim  of  the  same.  Ttus  he  did  in  presence  of  Un^piO' 
k{$okej  PkiUipt  and  Pube^^  counsellors,  iSimoonetrftetr,  PfttU^r  brother,  and 
Tom  the  interpreter.f    This  tract  includes  the  present  town  of  Rehoboth. 

Also  in  1669,  for  £10  **  and  another  valuable  and  sufficient  gratuity,"  he  sells 
to  John  Cook  of  Akusenag  in  Dartmouth4  ''one  whole  ishmd  nere  the  towne," 
called  Nokatay. 

The  same  year;  PkUw  and  Tuipaqwn  sell  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in 
Middleborouffh,  for  £13.  Thonuu  the  interpreter,  ffiUiam,  the  son  of  7W- 
panuifij  and  Bef^amin  Ckureh^  were  witnesses. 

In  1671,  PkUip  and  «  Momokam  of  Mattapoisett,"  for  £5,  sell  to  Hwh  VoU^  of 
Swansj^shiuwright,  land  &ing  near  a  place  called  AeathMoaky  in  iKirtmouth. 

In  1672,  PMLip  sold  to  WUliam  Brenton  and  others,  of  Taunten,  a  tract  to 
the  southward  of  that  town,  containing  jtwelve  square  miles,  for  £143;  and, 
a  few  days  alter,  adjoining  it,  four  square  miles  more,  to  Condanl  SotdhworOi 
Others  were  concerned  in  the  sale  of  the  larser  tract,  as  is  judged  by  the 
deeds  being  signed  by  A/hmkampahoondt^  iMnatkum,  alias  Mmrodf  CUt- 
tnaughUmy  and  Captain  Anmwxohy  besides  one  PhiHp.  Hwrnoi,  alias  Sank- 
9mtj  was  among  tne  witnesses.  The  sale  of  the  last  tract  was  witnessed  by 
Mwnaskumy  alias  Nimrod,  Woajchompau^umj^  and  Captain  Amwwa$u 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  sales  of  land  by  Pomdaeom:  many  other  chieft 
sold  very  largely,  pEuticularly  Wcdutpaqwn  and  Josiat  fTanmatuek. 

At  the  court  of  Piimouth,  1673,  <<  Mr.  Pder  Talmon  of  Rhode  Hand  com 
plained  against  Philip  allies  H^ewasotpanuett^  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  brother 
or  predecessor  ofPakanawkett  as  heire  adminnostrator  or  successor  vnto  his 
brother  or  predecessor  WamsUtOj  SopaquiUA  or  Alexander  deceased,  in  an 
action  on  the  case,  to  the  damage  of  £800  forfeiture  of  a  bond  of  such  a  value, 
bearing  date,  June  the  28th,  l&l,  giuen  to  the  said  Pder  Talman,  obliging 

*  Called,  in  Mr.  Hubbard^ §  history,  Thebe ;  be  was  afterwards  kiOed  at  Swansey,  in  tha 
beginniurof  the  war.    There  is  a  pond  in  Narra^nset  of  the  tame  name. 

IMt.BUms,  in  his  History  of  Rehoboth,  64,  65,  has  printed  this  deed  firom  the 
•rupnal. 

I  The  place  where  Co<^  lived  is  miw  included  in  New  Bedlbfd. 

&  Probably  "  PhiHp'*  old  uncle  AkkotmrnJ' 

(  That  is,  nicknamed  AUxander^  according  to  the  French  mode  of  eipie«ioB  \  em  jmr  eekri 
fuet  Ateaander,  as  I  imag[me.  Mr.  Hubbard  says  of  PhUm,  rNarrative,  10,)  thil,  *  Ibr  hit 
ambitious  and  haughty  spirit,  [he  was]  nicknamed  iiSry  Phu^?* 
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aim  the  said  WamMa  aJlies  Mtxamder  to  make  ffood  to  him,  his  hein  s  and  a 
deed  of  gift  of  a  considereble  track  of  land  att  ^tpowett  and  places  a4jacei>^« 
as  in  tl^  said  deed  is  more  particularly  expressed ;  for  want  wherof  the 
complainant  is  greatly  damnifyed.^ 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Plimouth  towards  Wam»h£ta^ 
PomdacomCs  elder  brother,  and  other  neighboring  Indians,  made  them  always 
suspicious  of  the  chief  sachem,  as  it  had  their  neighbors  before  in  the  case 
of  Miantmmomoki  or  whether  Phdrp  were  in  reality  **  contnvmg  inischiof^" 
the  same  year  of  his  coming  in  chief  sachem,  remains  a  question,  to  tij\8  day, 
with  those  be«t  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times. 

The  old  benevolent  sachem  MassawUy  alias  Ifoesome^utn,  having  died  in 
the  winter  of  166]r-2,  as  we  believe,  but  few  months  after  di^  also  Alexander, 
PkSiip^B  elder  brother  and  predecessor,  when  PhUip  himself  by  the  order  of 
succession,  came  to  be  chief  of  the  VTampanoags. 

PMUp  having  by  letter  complained  to  the  court  of  Plimouth  of  some  in- 
juries, at  their  October  term,  1668,  they  say,  ^  In  answer  unto  a  letter  from 
PkUipy  the  sachem  of  Pokanokett,  &c^  by  way  of  petition  requesting  the 
court  for  justice  against  FhmeU  Wad^  [WaQ  for  wrong  done  bv  him  to  one 
of  his  men  about  a  ffun  taken  from  hun  by  the  said  Wad ;  as  also  for  wrong 
done  unto  some  swiae  of  the  said  Indian's.  The  court  have  ordered  the 
case  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  selectmen  of  Taunton  ;  and  in  case 
it  be  won  by  them  ended,  that  it  be  referred  unto  the  next  March  court  at 
Plimouth  to  be  ended."  How  the  case  turned  we  have  not  found.  But  for 
an  Indian  to  gain  his  point  at  an  English  court,  unless  his  case  were  an  ex- 
ceeding  strong  one,  was,  we  apprehend,  a  rare  occurrence. 

^He  was  no  sooner  s^led  sachem,"  says  Dr.  /.  Mather J^  ^but  immediately, 
in  the  year  166S2,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of  his  bloody  treachery 
against  the  English."  This  author  wrote  at  the  close  of  PkU'jp*8  war,  when 
very  few  could  speak  of  Indians,  without  discovering  great  bitterness.  Mr. 
JMoiionf  is  the  first  who  mentions  ^etacomef  in  a  printed  work,  which,  beinff 
before  any  difficulty  with  him,  is  in  a  more  becoming  manner.  ^  This  year," 
(1662;)  he  obeerveiv  *^  upon  occasion  of  some  suspicion  of  some  plot  intended 
by  the  Indians  against  the  English,  PkUip,  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket,  other- 
wise called  MetMom,  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  held  at  Plimouth, 
August  6,  did  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  that  amity  and  friendship 
that  hath  formeriy  been  between  the  governor  of  Plimouth  and  his  deceased 
fiither  and  brother." 

The  court  expressing  their  willingness  to  remain  his  friends,  he'signed  the 
articles  prepared  by  them,  acknowledging  himself  a  subject  of  the  king  of 
Elnglano,  thus : — 

"  The  mark  of  "Q  Phillip,  sachem 
qf  Pocanakettj 
The  mark  of  <]  Vncumpowbtt, 
vnkeU  to  the  above  said  sachem.^ 

The  following  persons  were  present,  and  witnessed  this  act  ofPhUip^  and 
his  great  captain  Jlncon^ifom : — 

^  JoftN  Sassamon, 
7^  mark  m  </ Francis,  sachem  qfNausd^ 
The  mark  DI  ^Nihkod  aUas  Pumpasa, 
The  mark  7f  </PuNCKquA9scK, 
The  mark  ^  4/*A<insTEqi7£8H."| 

Of  the  uneasiness  and  concern  of  the  English  at  this  period,  from  the 
hostile  movements  of  PkUip,  Mr.  Hubbardf  we  presume,  was  not  informed; 
or  so  Lmportuit  ^n  event  would  not  have  been  omitted  in  his  minute  and 
valuable  historic  Mr.  Morton^  as  we  before  stated,  and  Mr.  Mather  mention 
it,  but  neither  of  these,  or  any  writer  since,  to  this  day,  has  made  the  matter 
appear  in  its  true  lighl^  from  their  neglect  to  produce  the  names  of  those 
that  appeared  with  the  sachem. 

*  K  station,  72.        f  la  his  N.  Eogland's  Memorial.        |  From  the  records  in  mamttcryd. 
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For  about  nine  years  succeeding  16S2;  very  little  ia  recorded  concerning 
PhUw*  During  this  time,  he  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  hii 
Cnfflish  neighbors,  learned  their  weakneaa  and  hia  own  strength,  which 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  until  his  &tal  war  of  1675.  F^r,  during 
this  ))eriod,  not  only  their  additional  numbers  sained  them  power,  but  their 
arms  were  greatly  strenrthened  by  the  English  Instruments  of  war  put  into 
their  hands.  Ro^  fViuiams  had  early  brought  the  Narragansets  into'lnend- 
ship  with  MasBomi,  which  alliance  gained  lulditional  strength  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  young  Mdacomd.  And  here  we  may  look  fbr  a  main  catise  of  that 
war,  although  the  death  orAUiander  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  early 
historians,  as  almost  the  only  one.'  The  continual  broils  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  j^arragansets,  (we  name  the  English  first,  as  thet  were  generally 
the  aggressors,]  could  not  be  unknown  to  PkOw;  and  if  his  coulitrymen 
were  wronged  he  knew  it  And  what  firiend  will  see  another  abused,  with- 
out feeling  a  glow  of  resentment  in  his  breast?  And  who  will  wonder,  i( 
when  these  abuses  had  followed  each  other,  repetition  upon  repetition,  fbr 
a  series  of  years,  that  they  should  at  last  break  out  into  open  war?  The 
Narraganset  chie&  were  not  conspicuous  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak ; 
there  were  several  of  them,  but  no  one  appears  to  have  had  a  general  com- 
mand or  ascendency  over  the  rest ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  thai 
they  unanimously  reposed  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  PhSHp.  Mmgrd  was 
at  this  time  grown  old*  and  though,  fbr  many  years  after  the  mimler  of 
Mtantymnomokf  he  seems  to  have  Imd  the  chief  authority,  yet  pusillanimity 
Was  always  rather  a  predominant  trait  in  his  character.  His  age  had  proli- 
ably  caused  his  withdrawal  fit>m  the  others,  on  their  resolution  to  second 
PhSlw.  Canonchd  was  at  this  period  the  most  conspicuous ;  Pumham  next ; 
Potok,  MagnuSf  the  squaw-sachem,  whose  husband,  Miksah^  had  been  dead 
several  years ;  and  lastly  Mattatoag. 

Before  proceeding  with  later  events,  the  fbllowing  short  narrative,  illus- 
trative of  a  peculiar  custom,  may  not  be  improperly  introduced.  PJ^ftp,  aa 
tradition  reports,  made  an  expedition  to  Nantucket  in  1665,  to  punisn  an 
Indian  who  had  profaned  the  name  of  Ma99amnt^  his  fiither ;  and,  as  it  waa 
an  observance  or  law  among  them,  that  whoever  should  speak  evil  of  the 
dead  should  be  put  to  death,  PMLip  went  there  with  an  armed  force  to  exe- 
cute this  law  upon  Gibhs,  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  his  desisn,  for  one 
of  GibWs  fiiends,  understanding  PhSLi^s  intention,  ran  to  him  and  gave  him 
notice  of  il^  just  in  dme  for  him  to  escape ;  not,  however,  without  great  ex- 
ertions, for  PhUip  came  once  in  sight  or  hhn,  after  pursuing  him  some  time 
among  the  English  fi^m  house  to  house ;  but  Ot&6t,  by  leaping  a  bank,  got 
out  of  sight,  and  so  escaped.  PkSLip  would  not  leave  the  island  until  me 
English  had  ransomed  John  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  nearly  all  the  money 
upon  the  bland.*  Gibbs  was  a  Christian  Indian,  and  his  Indian  name  waa 
AmuamoogK  He  was  a  preacher  to  his  counti^en  in  1674,  at  which  time 
there  were  belonging  to  his  church  30  members. 

What  grounds  the  English  had,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1671,  for  suspect- 
ing that  a  plot  was  going  forward  for  their  destruction,  cannot  satis&ctorily 
be  ascertamed ;  but  it  is  evident  there  were  some  wariike  preparations  made 
by  the  great  chief  which  very  much  alarmed  the  English,  as  in  the  life  of 
Awashonks  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice.  Their  suspicions  were 
fbrther  confirmed  when  they  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Taunton  and  make 
known  the  causes  for  his  operations ;  as  he  discovered  **  shyness,"  and  a  re- 
luctance to  comply.  At  leneth,  on  the  10th  of  April,  this  year,  he  came  to  a 
place  about  four  miles  fh>m  Taunton,  accompanied  with  a  band  of  his  war- 
riors, attired,  armed  and  painted  as  for  a  wariike  expedition.  From  this 
place  he  sent  messengers  to  Taunton,  to  invite  the  Enriish  to  come  and 
treat  with  him.  The  governor  either  was  afraid  to  meet  the  chief,  or  thought 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  therefore  sent  aeveiml 


*  For  some  of  what  we  have  given  above,  tee  1  CM.  Mau,  HimL  8oe.  il  IBd, 
fer  tliat  work  by  Mr.  Zaccheua   Macy,  whose  aneesiory  H  ii  laid,   aatittad  in 

In  a  late  work,  Hist.  Nantuckett  by  Obtd  Maqf,  an  aeeonnt  of  the  aibir  it  givaa,  but  wilk 
tome  variatioo  from  the  above. 
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penons,  amoD^  whom  was  Ry^tr  WtOtamiy  to  infonn  him  of  their  determi- 
nation,  and  their  good  disposition  towards  him,  and  to  urge  his  attend  ruice  at 
Taunton.  He  agreed  to  go,  and  hostages  were  left  in  the  hands  of  1 119 
warriors  to  warrant  his  safe  return.  On  coming  near  the  village  with  a  tew 
of  his  warriors,  he  made  a  stop^  which  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  warlike  parade  of  the  English,  many  of  whom  were  for  immediately  at- 
tacking him.  These  were  the  Piimouth  people  that  recommended  this  i-ash- 
ness,  but  they  were  prevented  bv  the  conmiissioners  firom  Massachusetts,  wh^ 
met  here  with  the  governor  of  Piimouth  to  confer  with  PkUif, 

In  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  a  council  should  be  held  m  the  meeting- 
house, *one  side  of  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  the  other  by' 
the  English.  PhUw  had  alleged  that  the  English  injured  the  planted  lancte 
of  his  people,  but  this,  the  E^ogliah  say,  was  in  no  wise  sustained.  He  said 
his  warlike  preparations  were  not  against  the  English,  but  the  Narracansets, 
whioh  the  Enffliah  also  say  was  proved  to  his  &ce  to  be  fiilse ;  and  3mt  this 
so  confoundedfhim,  that  lie  confessed  the  whole  plot,  and  ^th&t  it  was  the 
naugfatiiiess  of  ids  own  heart  that  put  him  upon  mat  rebellion,  and  nothing 
of  any  provocation  from  the  English."  •  Therefore,  with  four  of  his  counsel- 
lors, whose  names  were  Tavo9er,  Captain  Wispoht^  fFoonkaponehunL  [Vnkom' 
«oln,l  and  Aihwvd^  he  signed  a  submission,  and  an  engagement  of  firienddiip, 
which  also  stipukikted  that  he  should  give  1^  all  the  arms  among  his  people, 
into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  Piimouth,  to  be  kept  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment  should  '^see  reason."! 

The  English  of  Massachusetts,  having  acted  as  umpires  in  this  affiiir,  were 
looked  to,  Dy  both  parties,  on  the  next  cause  of  complaint  P^ii^  having 
delivered  the  arms  which  himself  and  men  had  with  them  at  'Humton,} 
promised  to  deliver  the  rest  at  Piimouth  by  a  certain  time.  But  they  not 
being  delivered  according  to  agreement,  and  some  other  difterences  occurring, 
a  mcanenger  was  sent  to  Boston  from  Piimouth,  to  make  complaint ;  but 
PkS^  perhaps,  understanding  what  was  intended,  was  quite  as  early  at  Bos- 
ton in  person  ;§  and,  by  his  address,  did  not  fail  to  be  well  received,  and  a 
favorable  report  of  him  was  returned  to  Piimouth ;  and.  at  the  same  time, 
mt>posals  that  commissioners  Grom  all  the  United  Colonies  should  meet 
rmUp  at  Piimouth,  where  all  difficulties  miffht  be  settled.  This  meeting  took 
place  the  same  year,  September,  1671,  and  ue  issue  of  the  meeting  was  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  at  Taunton.  ''The  conclusion  was,"  says  Mr. 
Maiharil  *^  PkUw  acknowledged  his  offence,  and  was  appointed  to  give  a  sum 
of  money  to  defray  the  charges  which  his  insolent  clamors  had  put  the  colo- 
ny unto." 

As  usual,  several  articles  were  drawn  up  by  the  English,  of  what  PhS^ 
was  to  submit  to,  to  which  we  find  the  names  of  three  only  of  his  captains  or 
counsellors,  Uneompaen,  who  was  his  uncle,Y  Wotokonij  and  Samkama, 

Great  stress  in  those  days  was  laid  on  the  Indians  submitting  themselves 
as  ^  subjects  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  England."  This  they  did  only  to  get 
rid  of  the  importunity  of  tne  Englisn,  as  their  course  immediately  afterwards 
invariably  showed. 

The  articles  which  the  government  of  Piimouth  drew  up  at  this  time,  for 
PhSip  to  Hgn,  were  not  so  iUiberel  as  might  be  ima^^ed,  were  we  not  to 
produce  some  of  them.    Article  second  rmds, — 

*^  I  \Pkiiip]  am  vnUing,  and  do  promise  to  pay  unto  the  government  of  Piim- 
outh £100,  in  such  things  as  I  have ;  but  I  would  entreat  the  favor  that  I 
might  have  three  years  to  pay  it  in,  forasmuch  as  I  cannot  do  it  at  present" 
And  in  article  third,  he  promises  **  to  send  unto  the  governor,  or  whom  he  shall 
appoint,  five  wolves^  heads,  tfhe  can gti  them;  or  as  many  as  he  can  procure^ 

•  OMard,  I  ^f&a  Wan,  11 , 1  tt  edilioD. 

t  Hie  ameiM  ol*  this  tfeaty  may  b«  teeo  in  Hubbard,  Mtihtr,  and  Htitehimen^i  luslonM 
ibey  amooot  to  fiule,  and  wa  tberefora  omit  them. 

i  P«rfaa|M  Uhs  w«f  iIm  thaa  Mr.  /MM^f"  iaw  him  there  neUy  caperieoaed,  as  wSl  here 
■Aer  be  mentioMd.  I  Mather'a  Relation .  7l 

t  Caned  by  CAmtc*,  jawaiMis.    Hbt  King  i'M/ijp'f  H^,  110  of  my  erii'ion. 
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until  the/  come  to  five  wolves'  headb  yearly."    These  articles  were  dated  " 
29  S3pL  1671,  and  were  signed  by 

Th^mcerk  P  qfFmhUF; 

Hie  mark  T  ^*  Wohfowpahenitt  ; 

The  mark  V  o/*Wuttakopbesim; 

The  mark  T  o/'$orfKAiruBOO ; 

The  mark  2  o/'Wooxtashum, 
aUa$  NiMROD ; 

The  mark  Y  q/*  Woospasuck, 
alioB  Captain. 

On  the  3  Nov.  foUowiDg,  PhUw  accompanied  Takanumma  to  Plimoutb,  to 
moke  his  submission,  which  he  aid,  and  acknowledged,  by  a  writing,  that  ha 
would  adhere  to  the  articles  signed  by  PhUip  and  the  others,  the  29  Sept 
before.  7\>knmona  was  brother  to  AuHxehorikSy  and,  at  this  time,  was  sachem 
of  Seconet,  or  Baconett    He  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  Narragansetaf 

A  general  disarming  of  the  neighboring  Indians  was  undertaken  during  fibe 

Sriug  and  summer  of  1671,  and  nothing  but  trouble  could  have  been  expect- 
to  follow. 

That  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important 
era  in  the  biography  of  PhiUp^  we  will  lay  before  the  r«ider  all  the  unpub- 
lislied  information  furnished  by  the  records.^  Having  met  in  June,  1671, 
**  The  court  |of  PlimouthJ  determins  all  the  guns  in  our  hands,  that  did  be- 
long to  Philip,  are  justly  forfeit;  and  do  at  the  present  order  the  dividing  of 
tbeui,  to  be  kept  at  the  several  towns,  according  to  their  equal  proportions^ 
until  October  court  next,  and  then  to  be  at  the  court's  dispose,  as  reason  may 
appear  to  them,  and  then  to  belong  unto  the  towns,  if  not  otherwise  disposed 
of  hythe  court 

^  That  which  the  court  grounds  their  judgment  upon  is, — ^For  that  at  the 
Veaty  at  Taunton,  PkUip  and  his  council  did  acknowledge  that  they  had  been 
in  a  preparation  for  war  against  us ;  and  that  not  grounded  upon  any  injury 
sustained  from  us,  nor  provocation  given  bv  us,  but  from  their  naughty  hearts, 
and  because  he  had  formerly  violated  and  broken  solemn  covenants  made 
and  renewed  to  us ;  he  then  freely  tendered,  (not  beiiiir  in  a  capacity  to  be 
kept  faithful  by  any  other  bonds,)  to  resign  up  all  his  English  arms,  fbr  our 
future  security  in  that  respect  He  failed  greatly  in  the  performance  thereof! 
by  8ecret[ly]  conveying  away,  and  carryinghome  several  guns,  that  might  and 
should  have  been  then  delivered,  and  not  giving  them  up  since,  according  to 
his  engagement ;  nor  so  far  as  is  in  his  power ;  as  appears  in  that  many  guns 
are  known  still  to  be  amongst  the  Indians  that  live  oy  him,  and  [he]  not  so 
much  as  giving  order  to  some  of  his  men,  that  are  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, ab«ut  the  bringing  in  of  their  arms. 

^  In  his  endeavoring,  since  the  treaty  [at  Taunton,]  to  render  us  odious  to 
our  neighbor  colony  by  false  reports,  complaints  and  suggestions ;  and  his 
reflising  or  avoiding  a  treaty  with  us  concerning  those  anoother  matters  that 
are  jusUy  offensive  to  us,  notwithstanding  his  late  engagement,  a^  weU  as  for 
mer,  to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  the  authority  of  this  colony. 

''It  was  also  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  arm 3  of  the  Indians  of  Namaa- 
sakctt  and  Assowamsett,  that  were  fetched  in  by  Aliyor  ffindow,  and  those  that 
were  with  him,  are  confiscated,  and  forfeit,  from  the  said  Indians,  fbr  the 
grounds  above  expressed ;  they  being  in  a  compliance  with  PhSUipt  in  his 
late  plot :  And  yet  would  neitlier  by  our  governor's  order,  nor  by  PMUlp^9 
desire,  bring  in  their  arms,  as  was  engaged  by  the  treaty ;  and  the  said  guns 
are  ordered  by  the  court  to  the  major  and  his  company  for  their  satisfiictioiiy 
In  tliat  expedition. 

*'  Tliis  court  have  agreed  and  voted  "  to  send  ''some "  forces  to  <<  Saconett to 
fetch  in  "  the  arms  among  the  Indians  there. 

*  There  is  no  date,  but  the  year,  set  to  any  printed  copy  of  this  treaty.  Mr.  Hubbard  by 
mistake  omitted  it,  and  those  woo  oave  since  written,  bare  not  given  themselves  the  plflasnrt 
of  rerurrinff  to  the  records. 

4  See  Clmrch,  39.  Plimouth  Colony  Records,  in  mamacript. 
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If  then,  therefore,  these  Indians  had  not  akeady  become  hostile,  no  one  would 
marvel  had  it  now  become  the  case.  Bows  and  arrows  were  almost  entirely 
oat  of  use.  Guns  had  so  fiir  stiperseded  them,  tliat  undoubtedly  many  scarce 
could  use  them  with  effect,  in  pn^urin^  themselves  game :  Nor  couid  it  be 
expected  otherwise,  for  the  Engh-^h  had,  oy  nearly  40  years'  intarcourse,  ren- 
dered thtir  arms  &r  more  necessary  to  the  existence  of  die  Indiacs  than  to  their 
own :  hence  their  unwillingness  to  part  with  them.  Philip^  it  is  said,  directed 
the  Middleborough  Indians  to  give  up  their  ffuns.  His  object  in  this  was  to 
pacify  the  EngliSi,  jud^ng  that  if  war  should  begin,  these  Indians  would  join 
the  Eufflish,  or  at  least  many  of  them  ;  and,  therefore,  it  affected  his  cause  but 
little  which  party  possessed  them ;  but  not  so  with  his  inmiediate  fbllowera,  as 
we  have  just  seen  in  the  record. 

A  council  of  war  having  convened  at  Plimouth,  23  August.  1671,  the  follow- 
ing, besides  the  matters  already  ex]^re88ed,  thev  took  into  consideration :  PhUip*a 
^  entertaining  of  many  strange  Indians,  which  might  portend  danger  towards 
us.  In  special  by  his  entertaining  of  divers  Saconett  Indians,  professed  ene- 
mies to  this  colony,  and  this  against  good  counsel  given  him  by  his  friends. 
The  premises  considered  [the  councu]  do  unanimously  agree  and  conclude, 
that  tne  said  PkiUiv  hath  violated  [the]  covenant  plighted  with  this  colony  at 
Taunton  in  April  fast. 

*'2.  It  is  unaniroou&ly  agreed  and  concluded  by  the  said  coimcil,  that  we  are 
necessarily  called  to  cause  the  &^d  sachem  to  make  his  personal  app€«rance  to 
make  Lis  purgation,  in  reference  to  the  premises ;  which,  in  case  of^his  refUsal, 
the  council,  according  to  what  at  present  appears,  do  determin  it  necessary  to 
endeavor  his  reducement  by  force ;  masmuch  as  the  controversy  which  hatli 
seemed  to  lie  more  inunewaiely  between  him  and  us,  doth  concern  all  the  Eng- 
lish plantations.  It  is,  therefore,  determined  to  state  the  case  to  our  neighbor 
colonies  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  if,  by  their  viwighty  ad- 
vice to  the  contrary,  we  are  not  diverted  from  our,  present  determinations,  to 
signify  unto  them,  that  if  they  look  upon  themselves  concerned  to  engage  in  the 
case  with  us  against  a  common  enemy,  it  shall  be  well  accepted  as  a  neigh- 
borly kindness,  which  we  shall  hold  ourselves  obliged  to  repay,  when  Provi- 
dence may  so  dispose  that  we  have  opportunity. 

*^  According,  letters  were  despatched  and  sent  from  the  council,  one  unto 
the  said  PkiUtp  the  said  sachem,  to  require  his  personal  appearance  at  Plymouth, 
on  die  13th  day  of  September  next,  in  reference  to  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned against  him.  This  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  James  Walker,  one  of  the 
council,  and  he  was  ordered  to  re<][ue8t  the  company  of  Mr.  Rorer  FFHUama 
and  Mr.  James  Browrij  to  go  with  him  at  tlie  delivery  of  the  said  Tetter.  And 
another  letter  was  sent  to  the  governor  and  council  of  the  Massachusetts  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  FYeemarij  one  of  our  magistrates,  and  a  third  was  directed  to 
the  governor  and  council  of  Rhode  Island,  and  sent  by  Mr.  T%omas  Hinckley 
and  Mr.  Constant  SouihuH>rth^  two  other  of  our  magistrates,  who  are  ordered  by 
our  couneil  with  the  letter,  to  unfold  our  present  state  of  matters  relating  to  the 
premises,  and  to  certify  them,  also,  more  certainly  of  the  time  of  the  meeting 
jogether,  in  reference  to  engagement  with  the  Indians,  if  there  be  a  going  forth, 
which  wiD  be  on  the  20  of  September  next. 

^  It  was  flurther  ordered  by  the  council,  that  those  formerly  pressed  shall 
remain  under  the  same  impressment,  until  tlie  next  meeting  or  the  said  coun- 
cil, on  the  13  day  of  Sept  next,  and  so  also  until  tiie  intended  expedition  is 
issued,  unless  they  shall  see  cause  to  alter  them,  or  add  or  detract  from  them, 
as  occasion  may  require:  And  that  all  other  matters  remain  as  they  wen^, 
in  way  of  preparation  to  the  said  expedition,  until  we  shall  see  the  mind  of 
God  mrther  by  the  particulars  forenamed,  improved  for  that  purpose. 

**  It  was  further  ordered  by  tlie  council,  tiiat  all  the  towns  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion shall,  in  the  interim,  be  solicitously  careful  to  provide  for  their  safety,  by 
convenient  watches  and  wardhigs,  and  carrying  theur  arms  to  the  meetings  on 
the  Lord's  days,  in  such  manner,  as  will  best  stand  with  their  particulars,  and 
the  common  safety. 

"  And  in  particular  they  order,  that  a  guard  shall  be  provided  for  tlie  Mfety 
of  the  governor's  person,  during  the  time  of  the  aboye-named  troublec  and  ex 
ped'ttiona 

18 
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*^  And  the  council  were  summoned  by  the  president,  [the  governor  c^  PLm- 
outli,]  to  make  their  peruonal  appearance  at  Plvniouth^  on  the  13th  day  of 
Sept.  next,  to  attend  such  further  business  as  shall  be  then  presented  by  noyi- 
deuce,  in  reference  to  the  preiuiseis.  [Without  any  intermediato  entry,  the 
records  proceed :] 

**  On  the  13  Sept.  1671,  the  council  of  war  appeared,  according  to  their  «im- 
inoiis,  but  Phillip  the  saciiera  appeared  not;  but  instead  thereof  repaired  to  the 
Massachusetts,  and  made  complaint  against  us  to  divers  of  the  gentlemen  in 
place  there ;  who  wrote  to  our  j^ovemor,  by  wuy  of  persuasion,  to  advise  the 
council  to  a  compliance  with  die  said  Fachem,  and  tendered  their  help  in  the 
achieving  thereof;  declaring,  in  sum,  that  they  resented  not  hisonenceso 
deeply  as  we  did,  and  tljat  they  doubt^  whether  tlie  covenants  and  enA;age- 
iiieuts  that  Phillip  and  his  predecessors  had  plighted  with  us,  would  plainly 
impoit  tliat  he  had  subjected  himself  and  people,  and  country  to  us  any  nirther 
ihm  as  in  a  neighborlv  and  friendly  correspondency." 

Thus,  whether  Phuip  had  been  al>le  by  misrepresentation  to  lead  the  court 
of  Massachusetts  into  a  conviction  that  his  designs  had  not  been  fairiv  set  forth 
by  Plimouth,  or  whether  it  be  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  that  body  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  grounds  of  complaint,  and,  therefore, 
considered  Plunouth  nearly  as  much  in  error  as  PhUipy  by  assuming  authority 
not  belonging  to  them,  is  a  case,  we  apprehend,  not  difficult  to  be  settled  by  the 
reader.    The  rercrd  continues : —  , 

"  The  council  having  deliberated  upon  the  premiseei  despatched  away  letteiB, 
declaring  their  thankful  acceptance  of  their  kind  proner,  and  invited  uie  oom- 
missioners  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  they  [the  latter]  then  beinc 
there  m  the  Bay,  [Boston,]  and  some  other  gentlemen  to  come  to  P^rn^outb  ana 
afford  us  tlieir  help :  And,  accordingly,  on  the  24  of  Sept  1671,  Mr.  John  ffmr 
throp,  Gov.  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Gen.  Ijevtreit^  Mr.  7%o».  Danjforth^  Cam.  Wm, 
Davis,  with  divers  others,  came  to  Plimouth,  and  had  a  fair  and  deliberate 
hearing  of  the  controversy  between  our  colony  and  the  said  sachem  PAt2Z^.  he 
lieuig  personally  present ;  there  bemg  also  com|>etent  interpreters,  both  Engiiih 
and  Indians.  At  which  meetuig  it  was  proved  by  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
conviction  of  the  said  Phillip,  and  satisfaction  of  all  that  audience,  both  [to]  the 
said  gentlemen  and  others,  that  he  had  broken  his  covenant  made  with  our 
colony  at  Tuunton  in  April  last,  in  divers  particulars :  as  also  carried  very  im- 
kmdly  mito  us  divers  ways. 

*^1.  In  that  he  "had  nedected  to  bring  in  his  arms,  although '^  competent 
time,  yea  his  time  enlarged  "  to  do  it  in,  as  before  stated.  *^\  That  he  had 
carried  insolently  and  proudly  towards  us  on  several  occasions,  in  refiiaing  to 
come  down  to  our  court  (when  sent  for)  to  have  speech  with  him,  to  procure 
a  right  understanding  of  matters  in  difference  betwii^t  us." 

This,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  wretchedly  sorry  complaint  That  an  independ- 
ent chief  should  refuse  to  obey  his  neighbors  whenever  they  had  ammdto 
conunond  bun,  of  die  justness  of  whose  mandates  he  was  not  to  inquire,  surely 
chills  for  no  comment  of  ours.  Besides,  did  Philip  not  do  as  be  agreed  at 
Tuunton  ? — which  was,  that  in  case  of  future  troubles,  both  parties  shoidd  lay 
their  complaints  before  Massachusetts,  and  abide  by  their  decision? 

IHie  3d  chiu-ge  is  only  a  repetidon  of  what  was  stated  by  the  council  of  war, 
namely,  harl>oring  and  abetting  divers  Indians  not  his  own  men,  but  ^vaga- 
Ijouds,  our  professed  enemies,  who  leaving  their  own  sachem  were  harbored 
by  him."  * 

The  4th  bus  likewise  been  stated,  which  contains  the  complaint  of  his  going 
to  Massachusetts,  ^  with  several  of  his  coimcil,  endeavoring  to  inanuate  nim- 
self  into  the  magistrates,  and  to  misrepresent  matters  unto  them,**  which  amounts 
to  little  else  but  an  accusation  against  Massachusetts,  as,  from  what  has  been 
l)efore  stated,  it  seems  tliat  tlie  **  gentlemen  in  place  there''  had,  at  least  in  part, 
iM^en  con  V  meed  that  Philip  was  not  so  much  m  fault  as  their  fnends  of  Plim- 
outh had  pretended. 

^  5.  That  he  had  shewed  great  incivility  to  divers  of  ours  at  several  tunes;  in 
special  unto  Mr.  James  Broum,  who  was  sent  by  the  coiut  on  special  occ8air:ii, 
as  a  messenger  mito  him ;  and  unto  Hxtgh  Cole  at  another  time,  &c. 

^  The  gentlemen  forenamed  taking  uodce  of  the  premisei^  having  fidly  hea4 
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what  the  said  Phm^  cou]d  say  for  hhu^elC  haviig  free  liberty  so  to  Ho  without 
mtemiptkm,  ailjnd|^  that  he  had  done  ua  a  great  deal  of  wrong  aiid  injury, 
(respectiDg  the  premises^)  and  also  abused  them  bv  carrying  lies  and  fiilM 
stones  to  oiem,  and  so  misrepresenting  matters  unto  them ,  and  they  persuaded 
him  to  make  an  acknowleogment  of  his  fauK  and  to  seek  for  reconciliation, 
expressing  themselves,  that  there  is  a  great  difiurence  l»etween  what  he  asserted 
to  the  govemcnent  in  the  Bay,  and  what  he  could  now  make  out  concerning 
his  pretended  wrongs ;  and  such  had  been  tlie  wrong  and  dama^;  that  he  had 
done  and  procured  unto  the  colony,  as  ought  not  to  be  borne  without  compe- 
tent reparation  and  saOs&ction ;  yea,  that  he,  by  his  insolencies,  had  (in  prona- 
bility)  occasioned  more  mischief  from  the  Indians  amongst  tlieni,  than  had 
Men  out  in  many  years  before ;  they  persuaded  him,  therefore,  to  humble  him- 
self unto  the  magistrates,  and  to  amend  his  ways,  if  he  expected  peace ;  and 
that,  if  he  went  on  in  his  refi^u^tory  way,  he  must  expect  to  smart  for  it.** 

The  commtssioners  finally  drew  up  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  before  spo- 
ken, and  P^tp  and  his  counsellors  subscribed  it ;  and  thus  ended  the  chief 
events  ot  1671. 

A  very  short  time  before  the  war  of  1675  commenced,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  sent  an  ambassador  to  Philip^  to  demand  of  him  why  he  would 
make  war  upon  the  English,  and  re<]ue8tea  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  enter  into 
a  treaty.    Tlie  sachem  made  him  this  answer : — 

**  Your  governor  is  fnda  subject  of  King  Charles  *  o^  England.  I  shall  not 
treat  toitk  a  subject  IshaUtreat  of  peace  only  wUh  the  kingf  my  brotfier.  When 
ht  comesy  I  am  readyT  \ 

This  is  literal,  although  we  have  changed  the  order  of  the  words  a  little,  and 
18  worthy  <^a  place  upon  the  same  page  with  the  speech  of  the  femous  Poms^ 
when  taken  captive  bv  Mexander,  X 

We  meet  with  irothing  of  importance  until  the  death  of  Sassamony  in  1674, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  charged  upon  Philip,  and  was  the  cause  of  bringing 
about  the  war  with  him  a  year  sooner  than  he  liad  expected.  This  event  pre- 
maturely discovered  his  intentions,  which  occasioned  the  partial  recantation  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  it  is  reported,  were  to  fbmish  4000  men,  to  be  ready  to 
fall  upon  the  Ehiglish  in  1676.  Concert,  therefore,  was  wanting ;  and  although 
nearly  all  the  Narragansets  ultimately  joined  agcunst  the  Engli^  yet  the  pow- 
ernil  effect  of  a  seneral  simultaneous  movement  was  lost  to  the  InatansL 
Phitif^s  own  people,  many  of  whom  were  so  disconcerted  at  the  unexpected 
beginning  of  the  war,  continued  some  time  to  waver,  doubting  which  side  to 
show  themselves  in  favor  of;  and  it  was  only  from  their  bemg  vnthout  the 
vicinity  of  the  English,  or  unprotected  by  them,  that  determined  their  course, 
which  vms,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  favor  of  Philip.  Even  the  praying  Indians, 
had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  would,  no  douot,many  of  them,  have  declared 
in  his  ftivor  also,  as  a  great  many  really  did. 

Until  the  executlou  of  the  three  Indians,  supposed  to  be  the  murderers  of 
Sassamony  no  hostility  yns  committed  by  Pkuip  or  his  warriors.  About  the 
time  of  their  trial,  he  was  said  to  be  marching  his  men  **  up  and  down  the 
country  in  arms,"  but  when  it  wob  known  that  they  were  executed,  he  coidd 
no  loiijger  restrain  many  of  his  young  men,  who,  having  sent  their  wives  and 
children  to  Narra^nset,  upon  the  24tn  of  June,  provoked  the  people  of  Swan- 
Hey,  by  killing  then:  cattle,  and  other  injurie8,§  until  they  fired  upon  them  and 

*  Charles  II.,  whose  reign  was  from  1660  to  1676. 

t  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  68. 

;  The  conqueror  asked  him  how  he  would  be  treated,  who,  in  two  words,  replied, "  Like  a 
king/'  Bein^  asked  if  he  bad  no  other  request  to  make,  be  said,  **  No.  Every  thing  is 
cumprehended  in  that.''  [Plutarch* 8  Life  of  Alexander,)  We  could  wish,  that  the  Enj^isb 
conqavrors  had  acted  with  as  much  magnaiiimity  towards  the  Indians,  as  Alexander  did 
towards  those  be  overcame.    Portu  was  treated  as  he  had  desired 

f  "  In  the  mean  time  King  P^to  mustered  up  about  500  of  bis  men,  and  arms  them  com- 
pteat ;  and  had  gotten  about  8  or  900  of  his  oeignboring  IndiarUf  and  likewise  arms  them  con» 
pleat ;  (i.  e.  guns,  powder  and  ballets ;)  but  how  many  he  hath  engaged  to  be  of  his  party, 
is  onniowD  to  any  among  us.  Tlie  last  spring,  several  Indians  were  seen  in  small  parties, 
tbont  RehoboOi  and  Bvownaey,  which  not  a  little  alighted  the  inhabitants.  Who  demandiiM; 
the  roMon  of  tbem,  wherefore  it  was  so  t  Answer  was  made,  That  they  were  only  oo  Umu 
Mva  dtftnee,  for  they  imdenUMxl  that  tho  Bn^ith  intoided  to  cot  them  oC    Absut  Uy  XMl 
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Killed  one,  which  was  a  signal  to  commence  rhe  >var,  and  what  they  had  de- 
sired ;  for  the  superstitious  notion  prevailed  among  the  Indiana,  that  the  party 
who  fired  the  first  ffun  would  be  conouered.*  They  had  pmboldy  been  made 
U)  believe  this  by  the  English  themselves. 

It  was  u|K)n  a  fast  day  that  this  great  drama  was  opened.  As  the  people 
were  returning  from  meeting,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  when  one 
was  killed  and  two  wound^.  Two  others,  going  for  a  surgeon,  were  killed 
on  theur  way.  In  another  part  of  the  town,  six  others  were  killed  the  same 
day.  Swansey  was  in  the  midst  ofPhUip^s  country,  and  his  men  were  as  well 
acquainted  wkh  all  the  walks  of  the  Enfllish  as  they  were  themselves. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  Philip  directed  this  attack,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  saki  tnat  it  was  against  his  wishes.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
hostility  and  great  desire  to  rid  his  country  of  the  white  intruders ;  for  had  he 
not  reason  to  say, 

**  Exaraere  ignet  animo :  subit  ira,  cadentem 
Ulciflci  pauiam,  et  sceleratas  sumere  poenas  T  ^ 

The  die  was  cast  No  other  alternative  appeared,  but  to  ravage,  bum  and 
destroy  as  fiist  as  was  in  his  power.  There  had  been  no  considerable  war  for 
a  long  time,  either  among  themselves  or  with  the  English,  and,  therefore,  nu- 
merous young  warriors  frcm  the  neighboring  tribes,  entered  into  his  cause 
with  great  ardor ;  eager  to  perform  exploits,  such  as  had  been  recounted  to 
them  by  their  sire^  and  such  as  they  hacl  long  waited  an  opportunity  to  achieve. 
The  time,  they  conceived,  had  now  arrived,  and  their  souls  expanded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking.  To  conquer  the  Endish !  to  lead 
ci^ve  their  lutughty  lords !  must  have  been  to  them  thou^ts  of  vast  magni- 
tude, and  exhilarating  in  the  highest  degree. 

Town  aAer  town  ftsll  before  them,  and  when  the  English  forces  marched  in 
one  direction,  thev  were  burning  and  laying  waste  in  another.  A  part  of 
Taunton,  MiddleDon>ugh,  and  Dartmouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocasset,  upon 
Narraganset  Bay,  soon  followed  the  destruction  of  Swansey,  which  was  burnt 
immemately  after  the  ^th  of  June^  on  being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants. 

Thouffh  now  in  grreat  consternation,  the  people  of  Swansey  and  its  vicinity 
did  not  forget  to  muce  known  their  distressed  situation  by  sending  runners  with 
the  utmost  despatch  to  Boston  and  Plimouth  for  assistance.  *<  But,"  says  our 
chronicler  of  that  day,  **  before  any  came  to  them,  they  of  both  towns,  Reho- 
both  and  Swansey,  were  gathered  together  into  three  houses,  men,  women,  simI 
children,  and  there  had  all  provisions  in  conmion,  so  that  they  who  had  nothing 
ivanted  nothing.  Inunediately  after  notice  hereof  came  to  Boston,  drums  beat 
up  for  volunteers,  and  in  3  hours  time  were  mustered  up  about  110  men.  Cape 
Samud  Moady  being  their  commander.  This  Capt.  Monly  hath  been  an 
old  privateer  at  Jamaica,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  an  undaunted  spirit,  one 
whose  memory  will  be  honorable  in  New  England  for  his  many  eminent  ser- 
vices he  hath  done  the  public. 

**  There  were  also  among  these  men,  about  10  or  12  privateera,  that  had  been 
there  some  time  before.  They  carried  with  them  several  dogs,  that  proved 
serviceable  to  them,  in  finding  out  the  enemy  in  their  swamps;  one  whereof 
would,  for  several  days  toffether,  go  out  and  bring  to  them  6, 8  or  10  young 
pigs  of  King  PkUip^s  herds.  There  went  out  also  amongst  these  men,  one 
Comeli%t8i9L  Dutchinan,  who  had  lately  been  condemned  to  die  for  puracy,  but 
afterwards  received  a  pardon ;  he,  willing  to  show  his  gratitude  therefor,  went 
out  and  did  several  good  services  abroad  against  the  enemy.** 

All  who  have  sou^t  after  truth  in  matters  of  this  kind,  are  well  aware  of  the 

of  Jmu  last,  seven  or  eight  of  King  PhUip^s  men  came  to  Swantey  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
vvould  grind  a  hatchet  at  an  inhabitant's  house  there ;  the  master  told  them,  it  was  the  sab- 
bath day,  and  their  God  would  be  very  angry  if  he  should  let  them  do  it.  Tney  returned 
this  answer :  They  knew  not  who  his  God  was,  and  that  they  would  do  it,  for  all  him,  or  bis 
God  either.  From  thence  they  went  to  another  boose,  and  took  away  some  victuals,  but  hurl 
■o  man.  Immediately  they  met  a  man  travelling  on  the  road,  kept  him  in  cusloay  a  short 
liBM,  then  dismbt  htm  quietly ;  riving  him  this  caution^  that  he  should  not  work  on  hit  (Wfi 
dby,  and  that  he  should  tell  no  lies.''  Chronicle^  8.  9. 
*  Omilntdur'9  Discourse  on  the  Hist  of  R.  Island. 
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nrtreme  Ufficulty  of  inveetigation.  Twenty  persons  may  write  an  account  of 
BD  a^ir,  to  the  passage  of  which  all  may  have  been  witnesses,  and  no  two  of 
them  asree  in  many  of  its  particulars.  The  author  of  the  tracts  which  we  cite 
onder  me  name  of  The  Pld  Iivdian  ChrohaCLE.  wrote  his  accounts  in  Boston, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  intention  to  nxjord  every  event  w'th  the  strictest 
regard  to  truth ;  if  he  had  erred,  it  is  doubtless  from  h£s  recording  the  first  news 
ofan  event,  which  often  varies  in  point  of  fact  aflerwards*  Hubbard  and  Ma- 
thoTf  two  contemporary  historians,  had  the  advantage  of  a  9om|)arison  of  re- 
port and  of  revising  their  works  in  their  passage  through  the  press;  whereas 
the  author  of  the  tracts  wrote  them  as  letters  to  a  friend  m  London,  where  they 
were  immediately  printed.  With  allowances  for  these  circumstances,  as  full 
credit  should  be  ^ven  to  his  relation,  as  to  either  of  the  others.  His  accounts 
of  the  first  events  at  Swansey  are  detailed  in  his  own  words  in  a  previous  note, 
and  we  here  proceed  with  another  portion  of  his  narrative. 

**  By  this  tmie  the  Indians  have  killed  several  of  our^tnen,  but  the  first  that 
was  killed  was  June  23,  a  man  at  Swansey ;  that  he  and  his  family  had  lefl  his 
house  amongst  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  adventuring  with  his  wife  and 
son  (about  twenty  years  old)  to  go  to  his  house  to  fetch  tnein  com,  and  such 
like  things:  (he  having  just  before  sent  his  wife  and  son  awa^)as  he  was  going 
out  of  the  house,  was  set  on  and  shot  by  Indians.  His  wife  being  not  fnr  off, 
heard  the  guns  go  of^  went  back,"  and  fell  into  their  hands.  Dishonored,  and 
afterwards  scalped  by  them,  she  immediately  died,  and  her  son  was  at  the  same 
time  scalped.  **  They  also  the  next  day  [24  June]  killed  six  or  seven  men  at 
Swansey,  and  two  more  at  one  of  the  garrisons ;  and  as  two  men  went  out  of 
one  of  the  flnrrisons  to  draw  a  bucket  of  water,  they  were  shot  and  carried 
away,  and  anerwards  were  found  with  their  fingers  and  feet  cut  ofl^  and  tlje 
skin  of  their  heads  flayed  ofr,**  that  is,  scalped. 

"About  14  daysafler  that  they  sent  for  more  help ;  whereupon  the  authority 
of  Boston  made  Capt.  T%omas  Scmage  the  major  general  in  that  expedition^ 
WHO,  with  60  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  went  out  of  Boeton ;  having  pressed  horses 
for  the  footmen,  and  six  carts  to  carry  provisions  with  them."  "They  traveled 
day  and  night  till  they  came  to  their  garrisons,  and  within  three  days  after 
marched,  horse  and  foot,  leaving  guards  m  the  ganisons,  towards  Mount  Hope, 
where  King  PkQip  and  bis  wife  was.  They  came  on  him  at  unawares,  so  that 
be  was  forced  to  rise  from  dinner,  and  he  and  all  with  him  fled  out  of  that  land 
called  Moimt  Hope,  up  further  iuto  the  country.  They  pursued  them  as  far  as 
they  could  go  for  swamps,  and  killed  15  or  16  in  that  expedition,  then  returned 
and  took  what  he  had  that  was  worth  taking,  and  spoiled  the  rest ;  taking  all  his 
eattle  and  hogs  that  they  could  find,  and  also  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope, 
which  had  then  a  thousand  acres  under  com,  whieh  is  since  cut  down  by  the 
English,  and  dicqxised  of  according  to  their  discretion.  Comdtut  [before  men- 
tioned]  was  in  this  exploit,  and  pursued  PhUip  so  hard,  that  he  got  his  cap  off 
his  head,  and  now  wears  it." 

It  was  June  26,  that  the  English  marched  out  of  Boston  for  Swansey ;  and 
they  arrived  there  two  days  after,  namely,  June  28,  a  litde  before  night.* 
Twelve  men  immediately  marched  out  to  invade  PhXLip^s  territories,  who  were 
attacked  by  about  the  same  number  of  PhxLiji'a  men.  The  invaders  were  re- 
pulsed,  having  one  killed,  and  one  wounded,  and  his  hors^  killed  imder  him. 
Of  the  Indians  two  were  killed. 

The  next  day,  June  29,  the  Indians  appeared  boldly  in  view  of  the  Endish, 
and  by  their  shouts,  it  would  seem,  dared  them  to  come  out  and  flght.  Mosdy 
sallied  out  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  rushed  furiously  upon 
thein.  They  fled  to  their  coverts,  but  even  here  made  a  stand  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  for  after  one  ^re  they  all  fled.  One  of  the  English,  Ensign  Savage^  was 
woundedf  the  ball  lodging  in  his  thigh,  and  another  passed  through  the  brim 
of  his  hatt  Mo$dy  pursued  thd  Indians  above  a  mile,  and  killed  Ave  or  six  of 
them,  an  they  were  making  their  retreat  into  a  swamp.  It  was  in  this  pursuii 
that  the  exploit  of  Comdiua  took  place,  just  related,  and  PldJUp  was  not  seen  at 

•  Ihibbaard,  Nanative,  18. 

t  Ckwrehj  wbo  was  in  this  action,  sa^s  Baoof^t  was  wounded  by  his  own  party  i  having 
divided  themselves  into  two  whin,  in  their  conftuion  one  fired  upon  the  otlier. 

18»  0 
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Mount  Hope  affain  until  the  next  year.  The  next  day  the  English  forces  tra\ 
ereed  Mount  Ilope  Neck,  found  PkUip*8  wigwam,  but  himself  and  all  his  peo- 
ple had  made  sood  their  retreat  They  found  the  heads  of  eight  of  the  Englisli 
that  had  been  killed,  set  upon  poles,  at  Keekamuit,  which  they  took  down  oih* 
interred. 

On  the  mominff  of  July  1,  as  Lieutenant  Oakes  was  returning  to  head-quar- 
ters at  Swansey,  hayinff  encamped  at  Rehoboth  the  preceding  night,  he  dis- 
covered a  company  of  Indians,  and  attacked  them.  How  many  were  killed  \e 
not  stated,  but  two  of  PhUip^a  chief  captains  were  among  the  number,  one  ot 
whom  was  named  These,  **  a  sachem  of  Mount  Hope."  Of  the  Englisli  one 
was  killed.  The  scalps  of  three  Indians  that  were  killed  were  taken  ofl'by  the 
English  and  sent  to  Boston,  which  were  the  first  taken  by  them  in  this  war.* 

At  the  solicitation  of  Benjamih  Church,  a  company  of  36  men  were  ]Hit 
under  him  and  Captaui  FudUry  who,  on  the  8  July,  marched  down  into  Pocas- 
tet  Neck.  Churchy  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  had  urged  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  pursue  Philip  on  the  Pocasset  side,  being  flilly  persua- 
ded that  there  were  no  Indians  in  Mount  Hope  Neck,  the  part  of  the  country 
they^  were  taking  so  much  pains  to  guard  and  fortify ;  but  they  would  not  heai 
to  his  advice,  and  the  consequence  was,  Philip  burned  and  destroyed  the  towns 
cowards  Plimouth. — ^But  to  retiun  to  the  force  under  Church  and  Fuller.  This, 
though  but  small  at  first,  was  divided  into  two.  Church  had  19  men,  and  Fuller 
the  remaining  17.  The  party  under  Church  proceeded  into  a  point  of  land 
called  Punkateeset,  now  die  southerly  extremity  of  Tiverton,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  a  great  body  of  Indians,  300,  as  Chvrch  learned  afterwards, 
who  nearly  encompassed  them ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  fif^ht,  the  English  re- 
treated to  the  sea  shore,  and  thus  saved  themselves  from  immediate  destnic- 
tion.  Church  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  the  very  moment  he  discovered  that 
the  object  of  the  Indians  was  to  surround  them.  This  proved  their  safety 
although,  as  they  were  now  situated,  they  could  expect  out  litde  else  than 
to  sell  their  lives  at  the  price  of  a  greater  number  of  their  enemies.  These 
Indiana  were  well  armed, « their  bright  guns  glittering  in  the  sun,"  which  cavo 
them  a  formidable  appearance.  Thus  hemmed  in.  Church  had  a  double  duty 
to  perform ;  that  of  preserving  the  spirits  of  his  famished  followers,  many  of 
whom  were  ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost,  and  erecting  defences  of  ston^  to 
defend  them.  Many  were  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  mdividuals  in  this  little 
band  on  this  trying  occasion.  In  the  language  of  Churchy  **  they  were  beset 
with  multitudes  of  Lidians,  who  possessed  themselves  of  every  rock,  and 
stump,  tree  or  fence,  that  was  in  sight,'*  firom  which  they  fired  without  ceasing. 

BoiEits  had  been  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  Engush  in  this  expedition, 
but  they  had  grounded  on  the  Rhode  Island  shore,  and  could  not  come  to  their 
assistance ;  at  length,  however,  one  got  off,  and  came  towards  them,  which  ^vo 
them  hopes  of  escape,  but  these  were  of  short  duration :  the  Indians  fired  mto 
it,  and  prevented  their  landing.  Church  ordered  those  in  it  to  ride  ofiT  beyond 
musket  shot,  and  to  send  a  canoe  ashore ;  but  they  dared  not  even  to  do  this. 
When  Church  saw  that,  in  a  moment  of  vexation,  he  ordered  the  boat  to  be 
gone  in  an  instant  or  he  would  fire  upon  it ;  she  immediately  left,  and  the 
peril  of  the  English  was  greatly  increased ;  for  now  the  Indians  were  en- 
couraged, and  they  fired  ^  thicker  and  &ster  than  before.'* 

Nicht  was  now  almost  enshrouding  them,  their  ammunition  nearly  spent, 
and  the  Indians  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  stone  house  that  overlooked 
them,  but  as  though  preserved  by  a  muracle,  not  one  of  tho  English  in  all  this 
time  was  wounded.  But  fortune's  sport  was  now  nearly  ended :  a  sloop  was 
discovered  bearing  down  towards  them,  and  soon  after,  Chvrch  announced 
that  relief  was  coining,  for  that  the  vessel  was  commanded  by  **  Capt.  Gold- 
ufo,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  for  business."  True,  it  was  GMxng,  U« 
sent  his  canoe  ashore,  but  it  was  so  small  that  it  would  take  but  two  at  a  time 
to  the  vessel  The  embarkation  immediately  commenced,  and  meantime 
the  Indians  plied  their  shot  widi  such  efifect  that  the  colors,  sails,  and  stem 
•f  the  sloop  were  fiill  of  bullet-holes.    CSwrch  was  the  last  man  to  embark, 

^- 

*  1  deduce  the  fiiets  in  thifl  sentence  firom  a  eomparison  of  Hubbard,  90^  Willi  ^4 
Obboiiici^,  13, 
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wlo,  as  he  was  retreating  backward  to  the  boat,  a  ball  grazed  the  hair  of 
bis  head,  two  others  struck  the  canoe  as  he  entered  it,  and  a  fourth  lodged 
in  a  stake,  which  accidentally  stood  just  before  **  the  middle  of  his  breast ! " 
Thus  this  little  band,  after  a  fight  of  about  six  hours,  escaped.  The  party 
under  Captain  FuUar  met  with  similar  fortune ;  they  were  attacked  by  great 
numbers,  but  escaped  by  getting  possession  of  an  old  house  cloHe  upon  the 
water's  edge  and  were  early  taken  off  by  boats*  But  two  of  the  party  were 
wounded.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  wounded  this  day,  but  hoi% 
many  is  not  known.  • 

The  same  day  this  fight  took  place,  a  boat's  crew  went  from  Rhode  Island 
to  Pocasset  to  look  after  some  cattle,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  anH 
one  of  their  number,  a  servant  of  Captain  Church,  was  severely  wounded. 
Some  of  the  acts  of  the  English,  in  retrospect,  do  not  discover  that  judg- 
ment the  circumstances  seem  to  have  elicited,  especially  tliat  in  relation  to 
the  Narragansets.  Thev  had  now  driven  PkUip  out  of  Mount  Hope  Neck, 
and,  not  Imowing  exactly  where  to  find  him,  the  forces  in  that  quaiier  re- 
mained doubting  what  next  to  da  At  this  juncture  Captain  Hutcldnson 
arrived  firom  Boston  yvixh  orders  fix>m  the  ffovemment  there,  **  for  them  to 
pass  into  Narraganset,  to  u*eat  with  the  sachems,  and  if  it  might  be,  to  pre- 
vent their  joining  with  PhUipP  Accordingly  they  marched  into  that  country, 
but  all  the  chief  men  and  warriors  fled  on  their  approach.  The  historical 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  this  act  was  viewed  by  them  as  a  declaration  of 
v^ar,  and  it  is  rational  that  they  should  have  so  considered  it ;  because  the 
army  assumed  a  most  hostile  attitude,  "resolving  they  would  go  to  make 
peace  with  a  sword  in  theu:  hands."  Having  arrived  in  the  Narraganset 
country,  three  or  four  days  were  spent  in  miding  Indians  with  whom  to ' 
treat ;  (for  tliey  could  find  none  to  fight ;)  at  length,  four  men  were  found,  whom 
the  English  styled  sachems,  and  a  treaty  was  dravim  up  at  great  length  and 
sicned  By  the  parties.  To  ensure  its  observance  the  following  hostages  were 
taken  into  custody  by  the  army :  John  Wobequob,  Weowthim,*  Pewkeb. 
and  Weenew,  <*  four  of  the  sachems  near  kinsmen  and  choice  fidends.** 
Among  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  we  find  these : 

The  said  sachems  shall  carefiiUy  seize  all  and  every  of  PkUip'B  subjects, 
and  deliver  them  up  to  the  English,  alive  or  dead ;  that  they  shall  use  all 
acts  of  hostility  cgainst  PhUip  and  his  subjects,  to  kill  them  wherever  they 
can  be  fotmd ;  that  if  they  seize  PhUip,  and  deliver  him  alive  to  the  English, 
they  shall  receive  40  trucking  cloth  coats ;  and  for  his  head  alone,  20  of 
said  coats ;  and  for  every  subiect  of  said  sachem  2  coats,  if  alive,  and  one  if 
dead.    This  treaty  is  dated  Peto^uofucol,  15  .^y,  1675; 

In  presence  of  cmd  signed  hy  the  marks  qf 

Danid  Henchman,  Tawageson, 

Thomas  Prentiee,  Tattson, 

Meholas  Paige,  Aoamauo, 

Joseph  Stanton,  Interpreter.  Wampsh,  alias 

Henry  Handaws,  )  [Indians,  Corman. 

Peeoe  Bucow,      \     probably.] 

PhSLtp  commanded  in  person  upon  Pocasset,  where,  upon  the  18th  of  July, 
he  was  discovered  in  a  *<  dismal  swamp."    He  had  retired  to  this  place, 
vrhich  is  adjacent  to  Taunton  River,  with  most  of  his  Wampanoags,  and 
iuch  others  as  had  joined  him,  to  avoid  fidling  in  with  the  English  army, 
which  was  now  pursuing  hinu     From  their  numbers,  the  English  were 
neariy  able  to  encompass  the  swamp,  and  the  late  of  PhUip  they  now  thought 
scaled.    On  arriving  at  its  ed^  a  few  of  PkUij^s  warriors  showed  them- 
selves, and  the  English  rushed  in  upon  them  vrith  ardor,  and  by  this  feint 
were  drawn  far  into  an  ambush,  and  **  about  15  were   slain."    The  leaves 
upon  the  trees  were  so  thick,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  so  late,  that  a  fiiend 
could  BOt  be  distingiushed  firom  a  foe,  ^  whereby  'tis  verily  feared,"  says  Dc 
MMur,  **  that  [the  English  themselves]  did  sometimes  unhappily  eiioot  Eng« 

■— - 

*  Probably  the  same  callod  in  another  place  Nowx^ua. 
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liflluiieii  instead  of  iDdians."  A  retreat  was  now  ordered,  and,  considering 
Pkilijf$  escape  impossible,  the  most  of  the  forces  left  the  place,  a  few  only 
remaLiing,  *<  to  starve  out  the  enemy."  That  Philip^a  force  was  great  at  this 
time  is  certain,  fit>m  the  fact  that  a  hundred  wigwams  were  found  near  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  newly  constructed  of  green  bark.  In  one  of  those  the 
English  found  an  old  man,  who  informed  them  that  PkUip  was  there.  He 
lost  but  few  men  in  the  encounter,  though,  it  is  said,  he  had  a  brother 
killed.* 

The  idle  notion  of  building  a  fort  here  to  starve  out  PhUipy  was  suffi- 
ciently censured  by  the  historians  of  that  day.  For,  as  Captain  Ckurdi  ex- 
presses it,  to  buUd  afififar  noUdng  to  cover  ihepeopUfiom  noWy,t  was  rather 
a  ridiculous  idea.  This  observation  he  made  upon  a  fort's  being  built  upon 
Mount  Hope  Neck,  some  time  after  every  Indian  had  left  that  side  of  the 
eountiy,  and  who,  in  fact,  were  laying  waste  the  towns  before  mentioned. 

The  swamp  where  Philip  was  now  confined,  was  upon  a  piece  of  country 
which  projected  into  Taunton  River,  and  was  nearly  seven  miles  in  extent. 
After  being  guarded  here  13  days,  which,  in  the  end,  was  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  fUnorded  him  sufficient  time  to  provide  canoes  in  which  to  make  hw 
escape,  he  passed  the  river  with  most  of  nis  men,  and  made  good  his  retreat 
into  the  countiy  upon  Connecticut  River.  In  efiectin^  this  retreat,  an  acci- 
dent happened  which  deprived  him  of  some  of  his  choicest  and  bravest  ci^ 
tains,  as  we  shall  proceea  to  relate. 

About  the  26  July,  1675^  Onekoj  with  two  of  his  brothers,  and  about  50  men, 
came  to  Boston,  by  direction  of  Unea$f  his  &ther,  and  declared  their  desire  to 
assist  the  English  apinst  the  Wampanoags.  A  few  English  and  three  Naticka 
were  added  to  their  company,  and  immediately  despatched,  by  way  of  Pli- 
mouth,  to  the  enemy's  countiy.  This  cut^uitous  route  was  taken,  perhiq^ 
that  they  miffht  have  their  instructions  immediately  from  the  governor  of 
that  colony ;  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  probably,  supposing  the  war  nught 
be  ended  without  their  direct  interference.  This  measure,  as  it  proved, 
was  very  detrimental  to  the  end  in  view ;  for  if  they  had  proceeded  directly 
to  Seekonk,  they  would  have  been  there  in  season  to  have  met  PhUip  in  hiii 
retreat  from  Focasset;  and  this  force,  being  joined  with  the  other  Enflish 
forces,  then  in  the  vicinity,  they  in  all  probability  might  have  finieihea  the 
war  by  a  single  fight  with  him.  At  least,  his  chance  of  escape  would  have 
been  small,  as  he  had  to  croai  a  large  extent  of  clear  and  open  country, 
where  many  of  his  men  must  have  been  cut  down  in  flight,  or  fought  man 
to  man  with  their  pursuers.  Whereas  Oneko  was  encamped  at  some  dis 
tance,  having  arrived  late  the  night  before,  and  some  time  was  lost  in  rally « 
infft  after  Pnilip  was  discovered.  They  overtook  him,  however,  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  and  a  smart  fight  ensued. 
PhUip  having  brought  ms  best  men  into  the  rear,  many  of  them  were  slain  ; 
among  these  was  A/lmrody  alias  fFoonashumy  a  great  captain  and  counsellor, 
who  had  signed  the  treaOr  at  Taunton,  four  years  before. 

From  what, cause  the  nght  was  suspended  is  unknown,  though  it  would 
seem  from  some  relations,  that  it  was  owing  to  Oneko*s  men,  who,  seeing 
themselves  in  possession  of  considerable  plunder,  fell  to  loading  themselves 
with  iL  and  thus  gave  PhUw  time  to  escape.  From  this  view  of  the  case, 
it  would  appear  tnat  the  Mohegans  were  the  chief  actors  in  the  ofleubive. 
It  is  said  that  itie  Naticks  urged  immediate  and  further  pursuit,  which  did 
not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather ;  and 
*hus  the  main  body  were  permitted  to  escape. 

Mr.  ^ewmanj  of  Rehoboth,  gave  an  account  of  the  affiur  in  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  *<  14  of  the  enemy's  principal  men  were  slain."  He  also 
mentioned,  in  terms  of  great  praise,  the  Naticks  and  Mohegans  unile r  Omkok 

Philip  having  now  teken  a  position  to  annoy  the  back  setUementa  cf 

*  Has  if  upoD  the  authority  of  the  anonymoos  author  of  the  "  Prttaii  StaUJ*  dbc.,  of 
Ineli  we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  take  notice.    That  author  ieeaw  to  have  eaa 
~  RebobolbPteia. 
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Mmwachaaetta,  his  warriors  fell  vigorousl^r  to  the  work.  On  14  July,  five 
people  are  killed  at  Mendon,  in  Mass.,  which  is  the  first  blood  shed  in  the 
cokmj  in  this  war.  Those  that  were  killed  were  about  their  work  in  the 
field,  and  knew  not  their  miu'derers ;  and  whether  they  were  killed  by 
Philqi^s  men  is  unknown. 

Soon  after  the  war  began,  Massachusetts,  fearing  the  Niprauks  might  join 
with  Pk£Up^  sent  messenKors  to  treat  with  them.  The  young  Indians  were 
found  **  surly,"  but  die  old  men  were  for  a  renewal  of  firiendship ;  but  the 
pr*  ^rtii  or  persons  sent  upon  this  business  did  not  acquit  thetnselves  in  a 
manner  that  gave  sadsfaction ;  and  Philips  being  now  in  the  country  of  tUs 
Nipmuks,  it  was  concluded  by  the  authorities  of  M^issachusetts  to  make  a 
fiurther  test  of  their  intentions.  Accordingly,  on  the  28  July,  Captams 
HutMnsan  and  WheeUrj  with  a  company  of  SO  mounted  men,  and  3  Christian 
Indians  as  pilots  and  interpreters,  viz.  Memtchoj  Joseph,  and  SantpsoUy  went 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brookfield,  agreeably  to  appomtment,  to 
meet  the  Nipmuk  sachems.  It  had  been  agreed  by  these  sachems  to 
meet  the  English  in  a  treaty  at  a  certain  tree  at  Quabaog  on  the  2  August, 
on  a  plain  3  miles  from  Brookfield  village.  Having  arrived  here  according 
to  ag^reement,  the  English  found  no  Indians  to  treat  with.  It  was  now  a 
question  With  all  but  me  Brookfield  men.  whether  oi^  not  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  a  certain  place  where  they  believea  the  Indians  to  be ;  at  length  the 
confidence  of  the  Brookfield  people  in  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  Indians, 
prevailed,  and  they  marched  on.  The  way  was  so  baa  that  they  could  march 
only  in  single  file,  as  they  approached  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find 
the  Indians,  and  when  they  came  near  Wikabaug  Pond,  between  a  swamp 
on  the  left  and  a  very  abrupt  and  high  hill  on  the  right,*  suddenlv  2  or  300 
Indians  rose  up,  encompassed,  and  fired  upon  them.  Eight  were  killed  out- 
right, and  three  fell  mortally  wounded.  Of  the  latter  number  was  Captain 
/nik^wiMm,  who,  though  carried  off  by  the  survivors,  died  on  tlie  19  August 
following.  Captain  WheeUr  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  bhnself  was 
shot  through  the  body ;  but  his  life  was  saved  through  the  bravery  and  presence 
of  mind  of  a  son  then  with  him.  This  son,  thou^  his  own  arm  was  broken 
by  a  bullet,  seeing  the  peril  of  his  father,  dismounted  fi-om  his  horse,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  mounting  his  father  upon  it  A  retreat  now  began,  and,  by  cutting 
their  way  through  the  Indians,  the  small  remnant  of  English  got  back  to 
Brookfield.  t 

The  three  Chrisdan  Indians  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  rendered  most 
eminent  service  on  this  day ;  for  had  they  not  been  there,  there  had  been  no 
possibility  of  one  Englishman's  escaping.  One  of  them,  Gtorgt  Mtnucho, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians :  the  other  two,  by  skill  and  bravery,  led 
the  English,  by  an  unknown  route,  in  safety  to  Brookfield.  Yet  these  In- 
dians were  afierwards  so  badly  treated  by  the  English,  that  they  were  forced 
to  fly  to  Phmp  for  protection.  Sampson  was  afterwards  killed  in  a  fight  by 
the  English  Indians,  and  Josqth  was  taken  in  Plimouth  colony,  and  sold  for 
a  slave,  and  sent  to  Jamaica.  He  afterwards  was  sufiered  to  return,  at  the 
intercession  of  Mr.  Eliot,  Mtmecho  escaped  from  his  captors,  and  brought 
beneficial  inteUigence  to  the  English  of  the  state  of  Philip's  affidrs.  | 

The  English  naving  now  arrived  at  Brookfield,  as  just  related,  the  In- 
dians pursued  them,  and  arrived  almost  as  soon ;  fortunately,  however,  there 
was  barely  time  to  alarm  the  inhabitants,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  80,' 
flocked  into  a  garrison  house,  where,  thirough  persevering  efibrts,  thev  were 
enabled  to  maintain  themselves  until  a  force  under  Major  ffUlard  came 
to  their  relief,  August  4.  He  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,  with  48  dra- 
goons and  four  finendlv  Indians,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
perilous  condition  of  Brookfield,  and  had  just  taken  up  his  line  of  march  to 
surprise  a  lodge  of  Indians  not  fiir  fi-om  that    place.     He  now  quickly 

*  Aeeordiog  to  all  tradition  this  place  is  at  the  north  end  of  Wickaboa^  pond,  and  the  kill 
was  a  cemetery  for  the  Indians  ^  for  when  cultivated  afterwards  by  the  whiles,  numerous  bones 
were  ezhoroocL    FooC$  Hist.  Brookfield.  90. 

t  Narrative  of  the  affair  by  Captain  WheeUr  himself,  p.  1  to  5. 

I  Gookik's  MS.  History  of  the  Prayine  Indians^— -Joseph  and  Sampeon  were  bPHhen 
mas  of  ''old  RoBis  Pxtuuamit,  deceased,  a  ^ood  man.''  Ih. 
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'^banffed  his  course  for  Brookiiold,  distant  aliout  90  miles,  which,  bjaiorced 
march,  he  reached  in  safety  tlie  night  following.  Tliat  he  was  not  attacked 
as  he  approached  tho  distressed  garrison,  is  most  extraordinary,  for  the 
hostile  Indians  are  said  to  have  guarded  every  passage  to  it ;  and  there  are 
different  reasons  stated  for  that  neglect:  one  is,  mat  the  guard  through 
which  the  English  passed,  suffered  them  to  proceed,  expecting  another 
guard  stationed  still  nearer  tlie  garrison  would  attack  them  in  mnt  while 
they  should  fall  on  them  in  the  rear ;  another  is,  that  they  were  deceived 
as  to  the  numbers  of  the  English,  thinking  them  many  more  than  they 
really  were,  and  dared  not  attack  them.  It  would  seem,  however,  more 
probable,  that  the  Indians  had  no  guard  at  all  at  the  point  in  which  they 
approached  at  the  time  they  arrived ;  for  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  had  been 
frightened  from  Brookfield  into  the  woods,  followed  the  rear  of  WUkenTa 
company  to  the  garrison,  and  were  not  attacked,  which  woidd  not  have  been 
the  case,  in  all  probability,  had  the  Indians  been  aware  of  their  approach. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  to  tlie  besiegers  that  relief  was  come,  but  they 
fell  with  more  fury,  if  possible,  upon  the  devoted  garrison  than  before ; 
shooting  continually  from  all  quarters  upon  it,  which  shows  that  they  had 
accidentallv  let  the  reinforcement  get  into  tlie  gairison.  Thus  to  a  most 
fortunate  cvcumstance  did  this  assemblage  of  English  owe  their  safety. 

At  the  very  time  WUlmd  arrived  at  Brookfield  the  Indians  were  con- 
triving some  machinery  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire ;  and  this  may  account 
for  their  remissness  in  suffering  him  to  come  in  uiunolested.  They  first 
endeavored  by  fire  arrows,  and  rags  dip|>ed  in  brimstone  tied  to  long  poles 
spliced  together,  to  fire  the  garrison,  but  not  succeeding,  those  within  nring 
upon  them  oflen  with  such  deadly  efifect,  they  next,  in  the  language  of  Mr 
Hubhardf  <*  used  this  devilish  stratagem,  to  fill  a  cart  with  hemp,  flax,  and 
other  combustible  matter,  and  so  thrusting  it  backward  with  poles  together 
spliced  a  great  length,  afler  they  had  kindled  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  begun 
to  take  fire,  a  storm  of  rain,  unexpectedly  falling,  put  it  out*  * 

During  this  siege  several  of  the  whites  were  wounded,  thoucfa  but  one 
was  kill^  Of  the  Indians  80  were  supposed  to  have  been  kiUea,t  but  this 
was  doubtless  setting  the  number  mucn  too  hiffh,  although  they  exposed 
themselves  beyond  what  was  common  on  simi&r  occasions.  On  the  5 
August  they  quitted  the  place,  satisfied  they  could  not  take  it,  and  joined 
PmUpf  who  was  now  about  6  miles  fi^m  the  place  where  Hukkin$tm  was 
ambushed. 

After  George  Memetho'B  return  to  the  English,  he  gave  the  following  in- 
formation :  *<  Upon  Friday,  August  5»  PkUip  and  his  company  came  to  us  at 
a  swamp,  6  miles  fix>m  the  swamp  where  they  killed  our  men.  PhiMp 
brought  virith  him  about  48  men,  but  women  and  children  many  more. 
Philips  men  were,  about  30  of  them,  armed  with  guns,  the  rest  had  bows 
and  arrows.  He  observed  there  were  about  10  of  PhSijfs  men  wounded. 
PhS^  was  conducted  to  the  swamp  by  two  Indians,  one  of  them  [was] 
Caleb  of  Tatumasket,  beyond  Mendon.  The  Indians  told  PhUipy  at  his  first 
coming,  what  they  had  done  to  the  English  at  Quabaog ;  then  he  presented 
and  gave  to  three  Sagamores,  viz.  JoHff,  alias  APEquiNASH,  Quahahsit,  and 
Mawtamps,  to  each  of  them  about  a  peck  of  unstrung  wompom,  which 
they  accepted.  Philips  as  I  understood,  told  Quabaog  and  Nipmuck  Indians, 
that  when  he  first  came  towards  the  Nipmuck  coimtry,  and  left  his  own,  he 
had  in  his  conipany  about  250  men,  besides  women  and  chUdren,  including 
the  Squaw-Sachem  [Weetamao]  and  her  company  Dut  now  they  had  left 
him,  and  some  of  them  were  killed  and  he  was  reduced  to  W  men.  I 
heard  also  that  PhS^  said  if  the  English  had  charged  upon  him  and  his 
people  at  the  swamp  in  his  own  countiy  [18  July]  one  or  two  days  more, 
they  had  been  all  taken,  for  their  powder  was  almost  spent    He  also  Mud, 

*  Captain  Whider  doat  ooC  mentioo  the  rain,  bat  layi  they  iooMedcd  b  ielting  ths  homm 
•n  fire,  wfaieh  was  eztiagnished  at  graat  pan  by  Iboaa  wilkin,  who  had  two  of  tbair  vaa 
wounded. 

tAbftf'tfaMlianWanylOl. 
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that  tf  the  Elngliab  had  pursued  hun  closely,"  as  he  retreated  to  the  Nip- 
muck  country,  **  he  must  needs  have  heen  taken."  * 

A  considerable  number  of  partly  christianized  Indians  belonged  to  the 
neighbcvhood  of  Hadley,  near  which  they  had  a  wooden  fort  to  protect  them 
from  any  hostde  Indians.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  calamities  in  that 
region,  mescLwith  all  other  Indians,  were  watched,  and  suspected  of  con- 
niving witn  Philip^  and  an  intention  of  joining  with  hinL  To  test  their  pre- 
tensions. Captains  Lotkrop  and  Beers^  who,  with  a  force  of  180  men,  were 
now  at  Hadley,  ordered  tnem  to  surrender  their  arms  to  them.  They  hes- 
hated  to  do  so  then,  but  intimated  that  they  would  immediately ;  yet  on  the 
following  night,  25  August,  tliey  left  their  fort  and  fled  up  the  river  to- 
waids  PeeampivJt,  since  Deerfield,  to  join  Philip,  The  next  day  Lothrop 
anil  Beers  pursued  and  overtook  them  near  a  swamp  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of  Sugarloaf  Hill,  opposite  to  the  present  town  of  Sunderland.  The 
Indians  bravely  stood  their  ground,  and  a  sharp  and  bloody  contest  ensued. 
They  were  finally  routed,  having  26  of  their  number  slain,  while  the  whites 
are  reported  to  have  lost  but  10  in  killed,  and  their  number  wounded  is  not 
mentioned,  t 

A  garrison  being  established  at  Northiield,  Captain  Richard  Been,  of  Water- 
town,  t  with  36  men,  was  attacked  while  on  their  way  to  reinforce  it.  Sept 
3^  and  20  of  the  36  were  killed.  Robert  Peppery  of  Roxbury,  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  the  others  effected  their  escape.  PkHij^s  men  had  the  advantage 
of  attacking  them  in  a  place  of  their  own  choosing,  and  their  first  fire  was 
vei^  destructive.  Beers  retreated  with  his  men  to  a  small  eminence,  and 
mamtained  the  unequal  fight  until  their  ammunition  was  spent,  at  which 
time  a  cart  containing  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and, 
the  captain  being  killed,  all  who  were  able  took  to  flight.  The  hill  to  which 
the  English  fled,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  was  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  Beert^a  Mourdaxn,  «*  Here,"  says  Mr.  Hvbhardy  "the  barbarous  vil- 
lains showed  their  insolent  rage  and  cruelty,  more  than  ever  before ;  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  some  of  the  slain,  and  fixing  them  upon  poles  near  the 
highway,  and  not  only  so,  but  one,  if  not  more,  was  found  with  a  chain 
hooked  into  his  under-jaw,  and  so  hung  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  Ttis  feared 
he  was  hung  up  alive,)  by  which  means  they  thought  to  daunt  and  oiscourage 
any  tliat  might  come  to  their  relief" 

The  place  where  this  fif  ht  occurred  was  within  about  two  miles  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Squakkeag,  (Northfield,)  and  the  plain  on  which  it  began  is  csdled 
Beers^a  Plain,  Meanwhile  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and, ' 
like  that  at  Brookfield,  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  soldiers. 
Two  days  after  Captain  Beers  was  cut  off.  Major  Thtat  arrived  there  with  100 
men,  and  convevea  the  garrison  safe  to  Hadley. 

F^^  probably  conducted  both  afi&irs ;  this  of  Captain  BterSj  and  that  of 
Captain  Thomas  Loihropy  about  to  be  related,  although  it  is  not  positively 
known  to  be  the  &ct 

Some  time  \k  <ne  month  of  August,  "King  PkUipl's  men  had  taken  a  young 
lad  alive,  about  14  years  old,  and  Dound  him  to  a  tree  two  nights  and  two 
days,  intending  to  be  merr^  with  him  the  next  day,  and  that  thev  would  roast 
him  olive  to  make  sport  with  him ;  but  God,  over  night,  touched  the  heart  of 
one  Indian,  so  that  he  came  and  loosed  him,  and  bid  him  ntn  grander  (L  e.  lun 
apace,)  and  by  that  means  he  escaped."  § 

About  this  time,  some  B!nglish  found  a  single  Indian,  an  old  man,  near 
Quabaog,  whom  they  captured.  As  he  would  not  give  them  any  information 
respecting  his  coimtrymen,  or,  perhaps,  such  as  they  desired,  they  pro- 
nounced him  worthy  of  death ;  so  "  they  laid  him  down,  Cornelius^  the  Dutch- 
man, lifting  up  his  sword  to  cut  off  his  head,  the  Indian  lifted  up  his  hand  be* 
tween,  so  tnat  his  hand  was  first  cut  o^  and  partly  his  head,  and  the  second 
tibw  finished  the  execution."  Q 

*  HatduDfoii's  Hist.  Afasn.  I,  S9S— 4.  n. 

t  Hubbard,  Nar.S6, 37^-Chroiucle,  9S,~-Hayt,  102, 103. 
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It  was  about  this  time,  as  the  author  of  the  ^  Present  State  "  relates,  that 

*  Kmg  PhUipy  now  befiiDning  to  want  mooey,  having  a  coat  made  ail  of 
wampampeag,  (L  e.  Indian  money,)  cuts  his  coat  to  pieics  and  distributes  it 
plentifully  among  the  Nipmoog  sachems  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  east- 
ward as  southward,  and  all  round  abouL^* 

On  the  18  Sept  Captain  Lolkrop,  of  Beverly,  was  sent  from  Hadley  with 
about  88  men,  to  bring  away  the  com,  grain,  and  other  valuable  articles, 
from  Deerfield.  Having  loaded  their  teams  and  commenced  their  march 
homeward,  they  were  attacked  at  a  place  called  Sugarloqf  HUL,  where  almost 
every  man  was  slain.  This  companv  consisted  of  **  choice  young  men,  th^ 
very  flower  of  Essex  county,  *  none  of  whom  were  ashamed  to  spedc  with  the 
enemy  in  the  ^[ate.'*t  Eighteen  of  the  men  belonged  to  I>eerfield4  Cap- 
tain MoHly^  bemg  not  &r  ofi^  upon  a  scout,  was  drawn  to  the  scene  of  action 
bjr  the  report  of  uie  guns,  and,  haicng  with  him  70  men,  charged  the  Indians 
with  great  resolution  although  he  computed  their  numbers  at  1000.  He 
had  two  of  his  men  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  The  Indians  dared  him  to 
begin  the  fight,  and  ezultingl^r  said  to  him,  **  Comt,  Mosely^  oomt^  %fou  stek  In- 
diatis^  you  want  Indians ;  hen  is  Indians  enough  for  youJ*  §  On  this  occasion 
the  conduct  of  Mosehfs  heutenants.  Savage  and  PidUring,  are  mentioned  in 
high  terms  of  praise,  **  as  deserving  no  littie  part  of  the  honor  of  that  day's 
service.**  After  continuing  a  fight  with  them,  from  eleven  o*  clock  until 
almost  night,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  ||  The  Indians  cut  open  the  bags  of 
wheat  and  the  feather-l)eds.  and  scattered  their  contents  to  the  winds.  ^ 
AAer  Mostly  bad  commenced  a  retreat.  Major  TVeat,  with  100  English  and 
60  Mohegans,  came  to  his  assistance.  Their  united  forces  obliged  the  Indians 
to  retreat  in  tbeu:  tunulT  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost,  in  the  various 
encounters,  96  men.  It  was  a  great  oversiffht,  that  Captain  Lolkrop  should 
have  sufiTered  his  men  to  stroll  about,  while  passing  a  dangerous  defile, 

*  Many  of  the  soldiers  having  been  so  foolish  ana  secure,  as  to  put  their  arms 
in  the  carts,  and  stepaside  to  gather  grapes,  which  proved  dear  and  deadly 
rrapts  to  them."**  The  same  author  observes,  *<This  was  a  black  and  &tal 
day,  wherein  there  were  eight  persons  made  widows,  and  six-and-twenty 
children  made  fatherless,  aU  in  one  little  plantation  and  in  one  day ;  and 
above  sixty  persons  buried  in  one  dreadful  grave ! " 

The  place  of  this  fight  and  ambush  is  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  on 
which  IS  now  the  village  called  Bloodt  Brook,  so  named  fix)m  this  memora- 
ble tragedy.  A  brook  which  passes  through  the  village  is  crossed  by  the 
road  not  far  from  the  centre  of  it,  and  it  was  at  the  point  of  crossing  ^at  it 
happened,  ff 

Until  this  period  the  Indians  near  Springfield  remaioed  fiiondly,  and  re 
fused  the  solicitations  of  PkUvp^  to  undertiJte  in  his  cause.  But,  now  that 
Northfield  and  Deerfield  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  they  were  watched  closer 
by  the  whites,  whose  cause  these  ^reat  successes  of  Philip  had  occasioned 
them  to  look  upon  as  rather  precarious.  They  therefore,  alMut  40  in  number, 
on  the  night  of  the  4  Oct,  adfmltted  about  300  ofPkUip^s  men  into  their  fort, 
which  was  situated  at  a  place  called  LonghiUj  about  a  mile  below  the  village 
of  Springfield,  and  ii  plan  was  concerted  for  the  destruction  of  that  place. 
But,  as  in  many  cases  afterwards,  one  of  their  number  betrayed  them.  ToTo^t 

*  Old  Ind.  Chronicle.  If  this  were  the  case,  PkiHp  most  have  had  an  immense  big  coa^— 
yea,  even  bigger  than  Dr.  Johsuan^s  mat^coaif  as  represented  by  Bonoell;  the  side  pockets 
of  which,  he  said,  were  large  enough  each  to  contain  one  .of  the  huge  volumes  of  his  folio 
dictionary ! 

t  Hubbard?9  Narrative^  38.  %  These  were  the  teamsters. 

4  Manuscript  letter,  wntten  at  the  time. 

%  **  Whereupon,  aAer  having  killed  several  of  the  Indians,  he  was  fiarced  to  retreat,  and  con- 
liaued  fighting  for  all  the  time  that  be  and  his  men  were  retreating  nine  miles.  Capt.  Motebg 
lost  out  of  his  company  9,  and  13  wounded.^'— Old.  led.  Chron.  19.  This  author  has 
friended  the  two  accounts  oxBttrt  and  Lothrop  together,  and  relates  them  as  one 

f  I  Mmlker'9  History  of  the  War,  It.  ••  Ibid. 

ft  Last  year,  (1835),  a  splendid  celebration  was  held  at  Bloody  Brook,  in  commemoratioa 
•f  the  event,  and  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  our  Prince  of  Orators,  the  present  governot 
li  this  commonwealth.  His  Excellency  Edward  Evkrbtt,  LL.  D 

It  Hubbard^ToT,  HtOddnMom. 
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tn  Indian  at  Windsor,  rerealed  the  plot,  and  the  people  of  Springfield  had 
tiine  only  to  escape  into  their  gamsons.  The  wnole  force  of  the  Indiani 
came  like  a  torrent  upon  the  place  the  next  day,  and  burnt  the  deserted 
houses  and  bams,  in  all  57  buildings.  In  this  business,  howerer,  some  of 
their  number  were  killed  *  by  the  people  in  the  garrisons ;  but  it  is  not  known 
bow  many.  They  would  have  succeeded  against  the  lires  of  the  English  as 
well  as  against  their  property,  had  not  a  force  arrived  thout  the  same  ^ime 
finr  their  relie£ 

Animated  bv  his  successes,  PkQip  umed  his  next  b«ow  at  .be  hea^l-quar* 
ters  of  the  whites  in  this  region.  With  7  or  800  of  his  men  he  fell  upon 
Hatfield  on  the  19  Oct,  which,  had  it  not  been  well  provided  with  men,  would 
have  shared  the  fiite  of  Sprin^eld ;  but  Captain  Moady  and  Captain  PooU^ 
with  their  companies,  were  in  the  place,  and  Captain  Samud  Appi/dim  was  at 
Uadley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  against  such  commanders  they 
could  nardly  have  expected  success.  However,  they  made  a  bold  attempt 
on  all  sides  at  once ;  but  their  greatest  force  fell  on  the  point  where  Captam 
AofiUifm  commanded.  His  sergeant  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  side,  and 
a  buDet  passed  through  the  hair  of  his  own  head;  ''by  that  whisper  telling 
him,**  says  Hubbard,  ''that  death  was  very  near,  but  did  him  no  other  haroL 
Night  coming  on,  it  could  not  be  discerned  what  loss  the  enemy  sustained ; 
divers  were  seen  to  fall,  some  run  through  a  small  river,  [now  called  Afitf 
River.]  others  cast  their  guns  into  the  water,  (it  being  their  manner  to  ven- 
ture as  much  to  recover  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fiiends,  as  to  defend  them 
when  alive.)"  And  thus  they  were  driven  firom  the  place,  after  killing  but 
three,  and  wounding  10  pf  the  whites,  and  burning  a  small  number  of 
buildings.  They  had,  before  their  attack  on  the  town,  killed  three  belonging 
to  some  scouts,  and  seven  others  of  Captain  Mosdifs  men.  This  was  among 
their  last  important  efforts  on  the  Connecticut  River  before  retiring  to  the 
country  of  the  Narragansets* 

The  Nipmuck  sachems  had  well  contrived  their  attack  on  Hatfield ;  haying 
made  fir^  in  the  woods  about  seven  miles  firom  it,  to  draw  out  the  soldiers, 
for  whom  they  had  prepared  ambushes ;  but  only  ten  of  MoaMs  men  were 
sent  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  fires.  These  were  ail  cut  on  except  one, 
according  to  the  CeaoincLS,  but  according  to  Hubbard,  seven  only  were 
killed.  The  Indians  probably  supposed  the  main  body  was  cut  of^  and 
tlierefore  proceeded  directly  to  the  assault  of  the  town,  where  a  new  force 
had  iust  arrived ;  and  hence  they  met  with  a  brave  rems^mce  and  final  defeatf 

The  Narragansets  had  not  yet  heartily  dnfinced  in  the  war,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  stood  pledged  so  to  da  Therefore,  having  done  all  that 
eoidd  be  expected  upon  the  western  fit>ntier  of  MasMchusetts,  and  conclu- 
ding that  his  presence  amonff  his  allies,  the  Narragansets,  was  necessarv  to 
keep  them  firom  abandoning  his  cause,  Philip  was  next  known  to  be  in  their 
countiy. 

An  army  of  1500  English  was  raised  by  the  three  colonies,  Massachusetts, 
Plimouth,  and  Connecticut,  for  thepurpose  of  breaking  down  the  power  of 
PhUw  among  the  Narra^^ansets.  Tney  determined  upon  this  course,  as  they 
had  oeen  assured  that,  the  next  spring,  that  nation  would  come  with  all  their 
force  upon  them.  It  was  not  known  that  Philip  was  amonff  them  when  this 
resolution  was  taken,  and  it  was  but  a  rumor  Uiat  they  had  taken  part  wiUi 
him.  It  was  true,  that  they  had  promised  to  deliver  up  all  the  Wampanoags, 
who  should  fiee  to  them,  either  alive  or  dead ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  those 
wlio  made  this  promise,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  it;  being  persons, 
chiefly  in  suboroinate  stations,  who  had  no  right  or  authority  to  bind  any  but 
tliemselvea  And,  therefore,  as  doubtless  was  foreseen  by  many,  none  of 
PhiUp^  I  people  were  delivered  up,  although  many  were  known  to  have  been 
amonff  Hhem,  Thus,  in  few  words,  have  we  exhibited  the  main  ffrounds  of 
tlie  mighty  expedition  against  the  Narragansets  in  the  winter  of  167& 

*  A  pewter  plaUer  is  still  exhibited  in  Springfield  with  a  hole  throucfa  the  middle  of  it,  bhkW 
by  a  bail  from  the  garrison  at  this  time.  An  Indian  had  taken  it  uom  one  of  the  desetled 
bouses,  and  wore  it  before  his  breast  as  a  shield.  Thus  shielded,  be  veiitiired  towaids  Iht 
garrison,  and  was  shot    Hoyi,  1 10. 

i  Old  Ijidian  ChroSiclb,  96, 37. 
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Upon  a  small  island,  in  an  immense  swamp,  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island,  PkUip  had  fortified  himself  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  was  com- 
mon ainon^  nis  countrymen.  Here  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter,  with  the 
chief  of  his  fi^ends.  They  had  erected  about  500  wigwams  of  a  superio" 
construction,  in  which  was  deposited  a  great  store  of  provisions.  Baskets 
and  tubs  of  com*  were  piled  one  upon  another,  about  the  inside  of  them, 
which  rendered  them  bullet  proo£  It  was  supposed  that  about  9000  persons 
had  here  taken  up  their  resiaence. 

^  But,  to  be  more  particuhu*  upon  the  situation  of  <*  the  scene  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  Narragansets,"  we  will  add  as  follows  from  the  notes  of  a  gen- 
tleman lately  upon  the  spot,  for  th^  express  purpose  of  gaining  information. 
'^  What  was  called  The  idand  is  now  an  upland  meadow,  a  few  feet  higher 
than  the  low  meadow  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  island,  by  my  esti- 
mate, contains  from  three  to  four  acres.  One  fourth  of  a  mile  west,  is  the 
UsquepNaug ;  a  small  stream  also  at  a  short  distance  on  the  east"  The  cele- 
brated island  on  which  the  fort  was  built  is  now  in  the  &rm  of  /.  6.  CZarfc, 
Eso.  a  descendant  of  John  Clark,  of  R.  1.  and  about  30  rods  west  of  the  line 
of  the  <*  Pettyswamscot  Purchase."  Water  still  surrounds  it  ui  wet  seasons. 
It  was  cleared  by  the  father  of  the  present  possessor  about  1780,  and,  although 
improved  from  that  time  to  the  present,  chaired  com  and  Indian  implements 
are  yet  ploughed  up.t 

President  StiUij  in  his  edition  of  Chukcb's  Histort  or  Philip's  War, 
states  that  the  Narraganset  fort  is  seven  miles  neariv  due  west  irom  the 
South  Ferry.  This  agrees  with  data  fumished  by  Mr,  Ely,  in  stating  the 
returning  march  of  the  Endish  armv.  Pine  and  cedar  were  said  to  have 
been  the  former  growth4  An  oak  300  years  old,  standing  upon  the  island, 
was  cut  down  in  1782,  two  feet  in  diameter,  11  feet  fit>m  the  ground.  From 
another,  a  bullet  was  cut  out^  surrounded  by  about  100  anmdi,  at  the  same 
time.  The  bullet  was  lodged  there,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  of  the  fight  We 
will  now  return  to  our  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  thb  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1675. 

After  nearly  a  month  fit>m  their  setting  out,  the  English  army  arrived  in 
the  Narraganset  country,  and  made  their  nead-quarters  about  18  miles  fit>m 
PkU^s  fort  They  had  been  so  long  upon  their  march,  that  the  Indiani 
were  well  enough  apprized  of  their  approach,  and  had  made  the  best  ar- 
rangements in  their  power  to  withstand  them.  The  army  had  already  suf 
fored  much  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  being  obligee!  to  encamp  in  thf 
open  field,  and  without  tents  to  cdver  them ! 

The  19tb  of  December,  1675,  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  New 
England.  Cold,  in  the  extreme, — the  aur  filled  with  snow,— the  English 
were  obliged,  from  the  low  state  of  their  provisions,  to  march  to  attack 
PhiUp  in  his  fort  Treachery  hastened  his  ruin.  One  of  his  men,  by  hope 
of  reward,  betrayed  his  country  into  their  hands.  This  man  had,  probably, 
lived  among  the  English,  as  he  had  an  English  name.  He  was  called  Pder,§ 
and  it  was  by  accident  that  himself^  with  thirtv-five  others,  had  just  before 
fidkn  into  the  hands  of  the  fortunate  Captain  MMely,  No  Englishman  was 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  PhUv^i  fort;  and,  but  for  their  pilot,  Peter, 
there  is  very  little  probability  that  they  could  have  even  finmd,  much  lees 
efifected  any  thins  against  it  For  it  was  one  o'clock  on  that  short  day  of 
tiie  year,  before  they  arrived  within  the  vicinity  of  the  swamp.  There  was 
but  one  point  where  it  could  be  assailed  with  the  least  probability  of  suc- 
cess; and  this  was  fortified  bv  a  kind  of  block-lu>use,  directly  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  and  had  also  flankers  to  cover  a  cross  fire.  Besiaes  hijgb  pal- 
isades, an  immense  hedge  of  follen  trees,  of  nearly  a  rod  in  iLieknesab 

*  fiOO  busbeUt,  ^y^  Dr.  /.  Mathtr.  Hollow  u«et,  cut  off  about  tbe  length  of  a  barrel,  wer* 
Med  by  tbe  Indians  for  tubs.    In  such  they  secured  their  com  and  other  grains. 

t  Ma.  communication  of  Reverend  Mr.  Ebff  accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  the  island.  lis 
shape  is  very  similar  to  the  shell  of  an  oyster.  Average  lectangMlar  lines  through  it  measure 
one  35  rods,  another  20. 

X  Hofanes^  Annals,  i.  976. 

%  The  oaaM  of  PeUr  among  the  Indians  was  so  common,  that  it  is  perhaps  past  rtntrnnii|» 
liaB  vho  this  one  was.    Mr.  Htthbard  calls  him  a  fiigitive  from  the  Narragansels. 
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surrounded  It,  encompassing  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  Between  the 
fort  and  the  main  land  was  a  body  of  water,  over  which  a  great  tree  had 
been  felled,  on  which  all  must  pass  and  repass,  to  and  from  it.  On  coming 
to  this  place,  the  English  soldiers,  as  many  as  could  pass  upon  the  tree, 
which  would  not  admit  two  abreast,  rushed  forward  upon  it,  but  were  swept 
off  in  a  moment  by  the  fire  of  PkUip^B  men.  Still,  the  English  soldiers,  led 
by  their  captains,  supplied  tlie  places  of  the  slain.  But  again  and  again 
were  they  swept  from  the  fatal  avenue.  Six  captains  and  a  ffreat  many  m<« 
liad  fallen,  and  a  partial,  but  momentair,  recoil  from  the  face  of  death  took  place 

Meanwhile,  a  liandful,  under  the  fortunate  Mosehfy  had,  as  miraculous  a» 
it  may  seem,  got  within  the  fort  These  were  contending  hand  to  hand 
with  the  Indians,  and  at  fearful  odds,  when  the  cry  of  **Theu  run  !  thejf 
nin /"  brought  to  their  assistance  a  considerable  body  of  their  fellow-soldiera. 
They  were  now  enabled  to  drive  the  Indians  from  their  main  breastwork, 
and  their  slaughter  became  immense.  Flying  fi-om  wigwam  to  wigwam — 
men,  women  and  children.  Indiscriminately,  were  hewn  down,  and  lay  in 
heaps  upon  the  snow.  Being  now  masters  of  the  fort,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  C%ureA,  who  led  the  second  party  that  entered  the  fort.  General 
Window  was  about  to  quarter  the  army  m  it  for  the  present,  which  offered 
comfortable  habitations  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  besides  a  plentiful  supply 
of  provisions.  But  one  of  the  captains  *  and  a  surgeon  opposed  the  meas- 
lure ;  probably  from  the  apprehension  that  the  woods  was  flill  of  Indians, 
who  would  continue  their  attacks  upon  them,  and  drive  them  out  In  their 
turn.  There  was,  doubtless,  some  reason  for  this,  which  was  strengthened 
from  the  fact  that  manv  English  were  killed  after  they  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  fort,  by  those  whom  thev  had  iust  dispossessed  of  It 
Notwithstanding,  had  Churches  advice  been  followed,  perhaps  many  of  the 
fives  of  the  wounded  would  have  been  saved  ;  for  he  was  seldom  out  In  his 
judgment,  as  his  continued  successes  proved  afterwards. 

J&jBT  fighting  three  hours,  the  English  were  obliged  to  march  18  miles, 
before  the  wounded  could  bo  dressed,  and  in  a  most  dismal  and  boisterous 
niffht  Eiirhty  English  wore  killed  in  the  fight,  and  150  wounded,  many  of 
whom  died  afterwards.  The  shattered  army  left  the  ground  in  considerable 
haste,  leaving  eight  of  their  dead  in  the  fort 

PhUipy  and  such  of  his  warriors  as  escaped  unhurt,  fled  into  a  place  of 
safety,  until  the  enemy  had  retired  ;  when  they  returned  again  to  the  fort 
The  English,  no  doubt,  apprehended  a  pursuit,  but  PkUip^  not  knowing 
their  distressed  situation,  and,  perhaps,  judging  of  their  loss  from  the  fow 
dead  which  they  left  behind,  made  no  attempt  to  harass  them  in  theb 
retreat  Before  the  fight  was  over,  many  of  the  wigwams  were  set  on  fire. 
Into  these,  hundreds  of  innocent  women  and  child^n  had  crowded  them- 
selves, and  perished  in  the  general  conflagration !  And,  as  a  writer  of  that 
day  expresses  himself  <*  no  man  knoweth  how  many."  The  English  learned 
alterwards,  Grom  some  that  fell  into  their  bauds,  that  in  all  about  700 
perished.f 

The  sufrerings  of  the  English,  after  the  fi^ht,  are  almost  without  a  par- 
allel in  history.  The  horrors  of  Moscow  wvl  not  longer  be  lemembmd. 
The  myriads  of  modem  Europe,  assembled  there,  bear  but  small  propor- 


*  Probably  Mostly,  who  seems  always  to  have  bad  a  large  share  in  the  direction  of  all  a^ 
fiurs  when  predeuU 

t  There  is  printed  id  Hutehin»on*M  Hist.  Mass.  i.  300.  a  letter  which  ^ves  the  particulars  of 
the  Narraganset  fight.  I  have  compared  it  with  the  orieinal,  and  find  it  correct  in  the  maia 
particulars.  He  mistakes  in  ascribing^  it  to  Major  Bradford,  for  it  is  signed  by  James  Oliver, 
A  Massachusetts  captain.  Hutchmson  copied  from  a  copy,  which  was  without  signature* 
He  omits  a  passage  coa  '""^        '"' 

Thai  man  bad  '^  married  < 

b  the  swamp— was  taken  L ^    ^   __^ ,^ . 

Ibih— executed  the  18lh ;  a  sad  wretch.  He  never  beard  a  sermon  but  once  this  14  years;  bo 
never  heard  of  the  name  of  Jesits  Christ.  His  father  soing  to  recall  him,  lost  bis  bead,  and 
!ies  unburied.'^  Hubbard  says,  (Narrative,  59,)  that  ''no  was  condemned  to  die  the  death  of 
a  traitor,"  and  traitors  of  those  days  were  quartered.  ''At  to  his  relicpon,  he  was  found  aj 
Kiioraiit  as  au  heathen,  which,  no  ^oubt,  caused  the  fewer  tears  to  be  sued  ai  bis  fiKeral. 
A  sorrowful  record ! 


ipiam.  ntucnmson  copied  from  a  copy,  wnicn  was  without  signature* 
»  concerning  Ti/i,  or  7\^c,  who,  Oliver  says,  confirmed  his  narrative, 
-ried  an  Indian,  a  Wompanoagi---and,  says  Oliver,  he  shot  20  tiines  at  us 
taken  at  Providence,  fby  Captain  Feimtrj]  Jan.  14lb — brou(rht  to  us  tha 
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tkMi  to  the  number  of  the  ir  countrTmeii,  compared  with  that  f  the  aniij 
of  New  England  and  theirs,  at  the  fight  in  Narraganset. 

Colonel  Ckurchj  then  only  a  volunteer,  was  in  tJiis  fight,  and  we  will  hear 
■  few  of  his  observations.  "By  this  time,  the  English  people  in  the  fort  had 
begun  to  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  houses,  which  Mr.  Church  labored 
hard  to  prevent ;  they  told  him  they  had  orders  from  the  general  to  bum 
them;  he  begged  them  to  forbear  until  he  had  discoursed  the  generaL" 
Theuj  hastening  to  him,  he  urged,  that  "  the  wigwams  were  musket-proof 
being  all  lined  with  baskets  and  tubs  of  grain,  and  other  provisions,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  army  until  the  spring  of  the  ye&r ;  and  every 
wounded  man  might  have  a  ^od  warm  house  to  lodge  in ;  which,  other- 
wise, would  necessarily  perish  with  the  storms  and  cold.  And,  moreover, 
that  the  armv  had  no  other  provision  to  trust  imto  or  depend  upon ;  that  he 
knew  tliat  Plymouth  forces  had  not  so  much  as  one  biscuit  leftr  The  gen- 
eral was  tor  acceding  to  CkurclCs  proposition^  but  a  captain  and  a  doctor 
prevented  it,  as  we  have  before  observed ;  the  former  threatening  to  shoot 
the  general's  horse  under  him,  if  he  attempted  to  march  in,  and  the  latter 
said,  Chiuxh  should  bleed  to  death  like  a  dog,  (he  having  been  badly  woimded 
on  entering  tlie  fort,)  before  he  would  dress  his  wounds,  if  he  gave  such 
advice.  Church  then  proceeds:  **  And,  burning  up  all  the  houses  and  pro- 
visions in  the  fort,  the  army  returned  the  same  night  in  the  storm  and  cold. 
And,  1  suppose,  every  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  that 
night's  march,  deeply  laments  the  miseries  that  attended  them ;  especially 
the  wounded  and  dying  men.  But  it  mercifiilly  came  to  pass  that  Capt. 
Andrew  Belcher  arrived  at  Mr.  Simth%  [in  Narraganset,]  that  very  night  fit>m 
Boston,  with  a  vessel  loaden  with  provisions  for  the  army,  who  must  other- 
wise have  perished  for  want"  ♦ 

After  the  English  army  had  gone  into  quarters  at  Wickford,  the  Connecticut 
troops  returned  home,  which  was  considered  very  detrimentel  to  the  service 
by  the  other  colonies ;  and  soon  after  a  reinforcement  of  1000  men  was  as- 
sembled at  Boston  and  ordered  to  the  assistance  of  their  coimttymen.  In 
their  march  to  Narraganset  in  the  beginning  of  Jan.  1676,  they  8u£»red  intol- 
erably from  the  cold ;  no  less  than  11  men  were  frozen  to  death,  and  many 
others  were  taken  sick  by  reason  of  their  exposure  in  that  severe  season. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  sent  deputies  to  the  conunander-in-chief  to  treat 
of  peace ;  but  it  was  judged  that  they  were  insincere  in  their  overtures,  and  no 
t^rms  were  settled.  While  matters  were  thus  progressing,  PkHkt  removed  his 
provisions,  women  and  children  to  a  strong  place  pr9tected  oy  rocks,  in  a 
0wamp,  about  20  miles  from  the  late  battle-ground  in  Narraganset,  into 
die  country  of  the  Nipmuka  At  length,  the  weauier  having  become  mild,  and 
the  Connecticut  forces  returned,  together  with  a  body  of  Mohegaus  under 
Uneae,  it  was  resolved  to  sunrise  Philip  in  his  rocky  fortress.  Accordingly 
the  army,  consisting  now  of  1600  men,  marched  out  on  this  enterprise.  On 
its  a[)proach,  the  Indians  abandoned  their  position  and  fled  farther  northward. 
They  were  pursued  a  small  distance,  and  about  60  or  70  of  them  killed  and 
taken,  (probably  women  and  children.)  The  army  soon  after  returned  home, 
and  was  chiefly  disbanded. 

On  27  Jan.,  while  the  armv  was  pursuing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians, 
a  party  of  about  300  attacked  Mr.  ffiUiam  Carpenter's  plantation,  and  attempted 
to  bum  his  house,  which  they  set  on  fire,  but  those  within  succeeded  in  j)ut- 
tin^  it  out  In  the  skirmish,  one  of  their  number  was  killed,  and  two  of  the 
whites  were  wounded.  The  assaulting  party  collected  and  drove  off  from 
this  place  180  sheep,  50  large  cattle,  and  15  horses,  and  firom  a  Mr  Hiuri» 
another  drove  of  cattle,  and  killed  his  negro  servantf 

Soon  after  this,  Philip^  with  many  of  his  followers,  left  that  part  of  tlie 

*  "  Our  wounded  men,  (in  number  about  150, J  being  dressed,  were  sent  into  Rhode  Island, 
as  the  best  place  for  their  accommodation ;  where,  accordingly,  they  were  kindly  received 
bj  the  governor  and  others,  only  some  churiish  Qusikers  were  not  free  to  entertain  them,  until 
compelled  by  the  governor.  Of  so  inhumane,  peevish  and  untoward  a  disposition  are  these 
ptlnltals.  as  cot  to  vouchsalc  rivilitv  to  those  that  had  ventured  their  lives,  and  receive  1  dangeftooff 
•/ouji'ls  in  their  detV'ncc."  Old  hul.  Chronicle,  74. 
i}\\  liKlian  Chronicle,  58,  QO.^Huhburd,  59. 
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country,  and  resided  in  different  places  upon  Conne  tticut  Ri^er.  Some  report 
that  he  took  up  his  residence  near  Albany,  and  that  he  solicited  the  Mohawkf 
to  aid  him  agamst  the  English,  but  witbor.t  success. 

The  story  of  the  foul  strataffem  said  to  have  tieeii  resorted  to  by  Philip 
for  this  object,  is,  ii'  true,  the  deepest  stwii  ujion  his  cuaracter.  According 
to  one  of  the  historians*  of  the  war,  it  was  reported  at  Hostoii,  in  the  end  m 
June,  or  beginning  of  July,  1676,  thai  "tJiose  Indians  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Mauouawogs,  (or  Mohawks,  i.  e.  man-eaters,)  had  lately  fallen  upon 
P^^^i^f  Atid  killed  40  of  his  men.  Aiid  if  the  v^iriance  between  PkUxp  and 
the  Mauquawogs  came  to  pass,  as  is  commonly  reported  and  apprehended, 
there  was  a  marvellous  finL'er  of  God  in  it  For  we  hear  that  PhUip^  being 
this  winter  entertained  in  the  Mohawks'  country,  made  it  his  design  to  breed 
a  quarrel  between  tlie  English  and  them;  to  effect  which,  <livers  of  our 
returned  captives  do  report,  that  he  resolved  to  kill  t<ome  scattering  Mohawks, 
and  then  to  say  that  the  English  had  done  it ;  but  one  of  these,  whom  he 
thought  to  liave  killed,  was  only  wounded,  and  got  away  to  his  coimtrymen, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  not  the  Enflish,  but  Pfnlxpy  had  killed  the 
men  Uiat  were  murdered ;  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  the  Mohawks  u|K)n 
the  English,  be  brought  them  upon  himself." 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  **  Letters  to  London  "  has  this  passage  ] 
concerning  PhUifa  visit  to  the  Mohawks.  **  King  PhUm,  and  some  of  these 
northern  Indians,  being  wandered  up  towards  Albany,  tne  Mohucks  marcheil 
out  very  strong,  in  a  warlike  posture,  upon  them,  putting  them  to  flight,  and 
pursuing  them  as  far  as  Hassicke  River,  which  is  about  two  dayr  march 
from  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  River  to  the  north-east,  killing  divers,  and 
bringing  away  some  prisoners  with  great  pride  and  triimfiph,  which  ill  suc- 
cess on  that  side,  where  they  did  not  exjpect  any  enemy,  having  lately  en- 
deavored to  make  up  the  ancient  animosities,  did  very  much  daunt  and  dis- 
c6iira^  the  said  northern  Indians,  so  that  some  hundreds  came  in  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  English  at  Plimouth  colony,  and  PkUip  himself  is 
nm  skulking  away  into  some  swamp,  with  not  above  ten  men  attending  him." 

Although  Philip  was  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  frontier  by  some,  and  by 
otliers  to  be  <*  snugly  stowed  away  in  some  swamp,"  yet  his  warriors,  whether 
directed  by  him  m  person  or  not,  is  immaterial,  as  every  thing  was  done 
against  the  English  that  could  well  be  under  such  broken  circumstances  as 
he  now  labored.  On  the  10  Feb.  1676,  they  surprised  Lancaster  with  com- 
plete success,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  fully  narrate  in  our  next 
chapter.  Eleven  days  alter,  (21  Feb.j  about  300  Indians  attacked  Medfield, 
and  in  spite  of  200  soldiers  stationed  tnere  to  guard  it,  biumt  about  50  houses, 
killed  18  of  its  inhabitants,  and  wounded  20  other&  Among  the  slain  were 
Lieutenant  Mams  and  his  wife :  the  latter  was  killed  accioentally  by  Cai»- 
tam  Jacob.  She  was  in  bed  in  a  chamber,  imder  which  was  a  room  occupied 
by  the  soldiers ;  as  Captain  Jacob  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  his  gun  went 
off,  the  ball  from  which  passed  through  t}ie  chamber  floor  and  killed  her. 

The  Indians  managed  this  attack  with  their  usual  skill ;  having  placed  some 
of  theur  number  prepared  with  fire  implements  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
they  set  the  houses  on  fire,  **  as  it  were,"  says  Major  Gookmy  ^  in  one  instaut 
of  ume."  And  as  the  people  issued  out  of  them,  parties  lay  ready  and  shot 
tliem  down.  As  soon  as  the  whites  were  mustered  to  oppose  them,  they 
retired  over  the  bridge  towards  Sherbiu'ne,  and  set  it  on  fire,  so  that  the  sol- 
diers could  not  piumie  them.  In  the  pride  of  their  success,  they  now  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  whites,  and  stuck  it  up  on  a  post  of  the  bridge.     It  reads, 

<*  Know  by  thi»  paper^  thai  the  hulians  thai  ihou  hast  provoked  to  wraih  ami 
anger  vrill  war  tkia  21  years  if  you  will.  There  are  many  Indians  vet,  IVe  come 
300  at  this  time.  You  must  consider  the  Indians  lose  notfdngbul  tneir  l}fe.  You 
miust  lose  your  fair  houses  and  caUleJ^t 

On  the  13  March,  the  entire  town  of  Groton,  consisting  of  4v)  houses, 
was  burnt,  except  one  garrison,§  l^  shots  from  which  several  Indians  were 
said  to  have  been  killed. 

•  Dr.  /.  Mather,  Brief  Hist  38.  f  Chronicle,  99. 

♦  Gookin's  MS.  HiiU  Prayin|f  Indiaa^.— The  above  leiter  was  flouhiloss  writteo  by  lome  ol 
loe  Christian  Indians  who  had  jomed  Phiiip. 

4  In  our  ChromcU^  80,  ti  is  said  that  Groton  was  burnt  on  the  14th  ;  that  Major  WiLar^e 
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PMUp  baa  for  some  dme  directed  matters  with  sucii  addren  that  hii 
tsnemies  could  not  tell  where  or  how  to  meet  him,  or  whether  he  actually 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frontiers  or  not  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
his  special  agency  and  direction  in  all  the  important  enterprises.  On  the  18 
March,  NorUiampton  was  aasaulted,  but  not  with  quite  as  good  success  as 
was  anticipated  by  the  besiegers ;  for  they  lost  eleven  men,  while  the  whites 
liad  but  three  killed  and  six  woimded. 

On  the  27  March,  a  lar^e  body  of  900  Indians,  as  was  supposed,  were 
discovered  encamped  not  nur  from  Marlborouffh,  which  they  had  burnt  the 
day  before.  A  company  of  men  belonging  to  that  town,  attached  themselves 
to  a  number  of  soldiers  under  one  Lieutenant  Jboo6»,  who,  fidling  upon  them 
in  the  night  while  they  were  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  killed  and  wounded 
about  40  of  them,  wimout  any  loss  to  themselves. 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  resolved  that  this  midnight  assassination  should 
not  go  long  unrequited,  and  events  so  determined^  as  what  we  are  about  to 
relate  will  ildly  exemplify.  On  the  morning  of  the  20  April,  the  largest 
body  of  Indians  which  had  at  any  time  appeared,  attacked  Sudbuiy,  and 
before  resistance  could  be  made,  set  &re  to  several  buildings,  ivhich  were 
consumed.  The  inhabitants,  however,  made  a  brave  stand,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  some  soldiers  from  Watertown,  under  Captain  Hvgh  Mason ;  and 
the  Indians  retreated  over  the  bridge,  and  were  prevented  from  doing  any 
further  mischief  dming  the  day,  agamst  Sudbury. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Concord  hearing  of  the  distress  at  Sudbury,  sallied 
forth  for  its  protection.  As  they  approached  a  garrison  house,  they  discovered 
a  few  Indians,  and  pursued  thenu  These,  as  it  proved^  were  a  decoy,  and 
they  soon  found  themselves  ambushed  on  every  side.  They  fought  with 
desperation,  but  were  all,  except  one,  cut  ofl^  beine  eleven  in  number.  This 
affiur  took  place  immediately  after  Captain  Wa&wnih  had  marched  fit>m 
SudbuiT  with  70  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Marlborough ;  and  the 
news  of  the  situation  of  the  place  he  had  just  left  reached  his  destination  as 
soon  as  he  did ;  and  although  he  had  marched  all  the  day  and  night  before,  and 
his  men  almost  exhausted  with  fatiffue,  vet,  taking  Captain  Brodddxaik  and 
about  ten  men  from  the  garrison  at  Marlborough,  he  marched  directly  back 
for  Sudbury.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  thev  arrived  within  about  a  mile 
find  a  half  of  the  town,  near  where  a  body  of  about  500  Indians  had  pre- 
pcured  an  ambush  behind  the  hills.  From  thence  they  sent  out  two  or  thre«) 
of  their  parw,  who  crossed  the  mareh  of  the  English,  and,  being  discovered 
by  them,  afliected  to  fly  through  fear,  to  decoy  them  into  a  pursuit  This 
stratagem  succeeded,  and  with  great  boldness  the  Indians  began  the  attack. 
For  some  time  the  English  maintuned  good  order,  and,  having  n^treated  to 
an  adjacent  hill,  lost  but  five  men  for  near  four  hours.  Meantime  the  Indians 
had  lost  a  great  number,  which  so  increased  their  rage  that  they  resolved  to 
put  in  practice  another  stratagem,  which  it  seems  they  had  not  before  thought 
of  They  immediately  set  the  woods  on  fire  to  windward  of  the  English, 
which  spread  with  great  rapidity,  owing  to  an  exceeding  high  wind  and 
the  dryness  of  the  grass  and  other  combustibles.  This  stratagem  likewise 
succeeded,  even  better  than  the  first ;  that,  although  it  served  to  bring  on  the 
attack,  was  near  proving  fatal  to  its  originators,  but  this  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  The  fury  of  the  flames  soon  drove  the  English  from  their 
udvauta^eous  position,  which  gave  the  Indians  an  opportumty  to  fall  upon 
them  with  their  tomahawks !  Many  were  now  able  to  fall  upon  one,  and 
resistance  fast  diminished.  All  but  about  twenty  were  killed  or  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors ;  among  the  former  were  the  two  captains ;  some 
of  those  tiiat  escajped  took  shelter  in  a  mill  not  fiur  o£^  and  were  saved  bv 
the  arrival  of  a  few  men  under  Captain  PrmKce,  and  a  company  tinder 
Captain  CroweU,  Both  of  these  officers  and  their  men  very  narrowly  es- 
caped the  fiue  of  WadMuxnik^    As  the  former  was  about  to  fall  mto  a  fiital 

hoQse  was  burnt  first,  and  that  "  aflerwards  they  destroyed  66  mora  there,  leaving  bat  sii 
bouses  standing  in  the  whole  town." 

*  "  So  hisolent  were  the  Indians  gprown  upon  their  first  snecess  against  Captain  Waitwmikf 
that  they  sent  us  word,  to  provide  store  of  gpod  cheer:  for  thev  intended  to  dme  with  «(ai 
BotlooleatbeeleetkNiday.''    ChrmMM^^T 
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■iiie,be  was  rescued  by  a  compaiiy  from  a  gurison ;  and  as  the  latter  ap- 
proiched  Sudburv,  he  saved  himself  by  pmsuing  an  unexpected  route ;  and, 
though  attacked,  he  succeeded  in  fighting  his  way  through  the  Indians  with 
t  I08B  only  of  six  or  seven  of  his  men.  Captain  CrotDelTs  arrival  at  this  time 
was  accidental,  though  fortunate ;  being  on  his  return  fi*om  Quabaog,  whither  * 
he  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  that  garrison.*  With  this  great  achievement 
ended  the  chief  operations  in  Maraachusetts ;  and  we  have  now  to  return 
towards  PUmouth. 

When  success  no  longer  attended  PhU^  in  Massachusetts,  those  of  his 
allies  whom  he  had  seduced  into  the  war,  upbraided  and  accused  him  of 
bringing  all  their  misfortunes  upon  them ;  that  they  had  no  cause  of  war 
against  the  English,  and  had  not  engaged  in  it  but  for  his  solicitations ;  and 
many  of  the  tribes  scattered  themselves  in  different  directions.  With  all 
that  would  follow  him,  as  a  last  retreat,  Phdlip  returned  to  Pokanoket  The 
Pecompmck  or  Deerfield  Indians  were  among  the  first  who  abandoned  his 
cause,  and  many  of  the  other  Nipmucks  and  Narragansets  soon  followed 
(heir  example. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  he  attempted  to  surprise  Taunton,  but  was  repulsedf. 
His  camp  was  now  at  Matapoiset  The  English  came  upon  him  here,  under 
Ga{»tain  Churchy  who  captured  many  of  his  people,  but  he  escaped  over 
Taunton  River,  as  he  haa  done  a  year  before,  but  m  the  opposite  direction, 
and  screened  himself  once  more  m  the  woods  of  Pocasset  He  used  many 
atratacems  to  cut  off  Captain  Ckurdty  and  seems  to  have  watched  and  fol- 
lowed him  fix>m  place  to  place,  until  the  end  of  this  month;  but  he  was 
continually  losing  one  company  of  his  men  after  another.  Some  scouts 
ascertained  that  he,  and  many  of  his  men,  were  at  a  certain  place  upon 
Taunton  lUver,  and,  firom  appearances,  were  about  to  repass  it  His  camp 
was  now  at  this  place,  and  tlie  chief  of  his  warriors  ymn  him.  Some  sol- 
dieis  finom  Bridgewater  fell  upon  them  here,  on  Sunday,  July  30,  and  killed 
ten  warriors;  but  Pkilw^  having  disg^uised  himself  escaped^  His  uncle^ 
J&kompom,  was  among  the  slain,  and  his  own  sister  taken  prisoner. 

The  late  attempt  by  PkUip  upon  Taunton  had  caused  the  people  of  Bridge- 
water  to  be  more  watchful,  ana  some  were  continually  on  the  scout  Some 
dme  in  the  day,  Saturday,  29  July,  four  men,  as  they  were  ranging  the  woods, 
discovered  one  Indian,  and,  rightly  judging  there  were  more  at  hand,  made 
all  haste  to  inform  the  other  inhabitants  of  Bridgewater  of  their  discovery 
Onrfort  W%tii»  and  Joaeah  Edaon  were  <* pressed "  to  ^  «  post"  to  the  govern- 
or of  Plimouth,  at  marshfield,  who  ''went  to  Plimouth  with  them,  the 
next  day,  [30  Julv,]  to  send  Captain  Church  with  his  company.  And  Captain 
Chmh  came  with  them  to  Monponset  on  the  sabbath,  and  came  no  further 
that  dav,  he  told  them  he  would  meet  them  the  next  day."  Here  fViUis  and 
Edaon  left  him,  and  arrived  at  home  in  the  evening.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  Churdi  in  their  neighborhood,  21  men  <<  went  out  on  Monday,  sup- 
poeing  to  meet  vrith  Captain  Church ;  but  they  came  upon  the  enemy  and 
fought  with  them,  and  took  17  of  them  alive,  and  also  much  plunder.  And 
tliey  all  returned,  and  not  one  of  them  foil  by  the  enemy ;  and  received^  no 
help  firom  ChurdC*  This  account  is  given  mm  an  old  manuscript,  but  who 
its  author  was  is  not  certain.§  CkuanMa  account  differs  considerably  fit>m  it 
He  says,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  and  his  company  marched 
from  Piiroouth,  <*they  heard  a  smart  firing  at  a  distance  firom  them,  but  it 

•  CMd  Indian  Cbronicle  79, 92, 95.— /fti^Aorrf,  80.— 6?o«K»'*  MS.  Hist— A  boo  of  Capiaiu 
^aitwortit  eaiued  a  monument  to  be  erected  upon  the  place  of  this  fight^  with  an  uiscripticn 
opoQ  it,  which  time  has  discovered  to  be  erroneous  in  some  of  its  historical  particulars.  It 
•M  recently  standing  to  the  west  of  Sudbury  causeway,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
gwcat  road  that  lead^  from  Boston  to  Worcester.    Hoyt,  122.  Holmes,  i.  380. 

t  A  captive  ne^pro  made  his  escape  from  Fkit^s  men,  and  rave  notice  of  their  intention : 

wheraupoB  the  inhabitanU  stood  upon  theii  guard,  and  souldien  were  timously  sent  in  to 
(hem  for  their  relief  and  defence."    PrevaUncy  0/ Prober,  3. 

t  '*  Tif  said  that  he  had  newly  ent  off  his  hair,  that  be  mk^it  not  be  known.''  Huibara. 
iVisr.  101.  ' 

§  Itispoblishedby  Mr.  MiteheU,  m  bb  valoaUe  account  of  Bridgewater,  and  supposed  to  have 
^Menwnuea  by  Cm^  11^  named  above.    See  2  CoU.  Mast.  Hist.  Soe.  i^l^. 
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( oing  near  night,  and  the  firing  of  short  continuance,  they  missed  the  plaoe» 
und  went  into  Bridgewater  town." 

On  the  1  August,  the  intrepid  Ckureh  came  upon  PhS^^i  head-quartens 
killed  and  took  about  130  of  his  people,  Philip  hmiself  very  narrowly  escap- 
ing. Such  was  his  precipitation,  that  he  left  all  his  wampum  behind,  and  kis 
wife  and  son  fell  into  the  hands  of  CkurcL 

No  sooner  had  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Indians  beffun  to  attract 
attention,  (which,  however,  was  not  until  a  long  time  after  they  had  been 
destroyed,)  much  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  fiite  of  this  son  of  the 
fiunous  Metacomd ;  and  it  was  not  until  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  that 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  sold  into  slavery !  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
what  did  become  of  him,  although  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  must  cause  pain 
iu  every  humane  breast ;  not  more  for  the  lot  of  young  Meiacmnd,  than  for 
the  wretched  depravity  of  the  minds  of  those  who  adviwd  and  executed  the 
decree  of  slavery  upon  him. 

Great  numbers  of  PhUiji^s  people  were  sold  for  slaves  in  foreign  countries. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  war  Captain  Mo$dy  captured  80,  who  were  confined 
iX  Plimouth.  In  September  following,  178  were  put  on  board  a  vessel  com- 
manded bv  Captain  ^praguty  who  sailed  firom  Plimouth  with  them  for  Spain. 

C%iircA*  relates  the  attack  of  Aug.  1  upon  the  flying  chief  as  follows: — 
**  Next  morning,  [after  the  skirmish  in  which  Mkompoin  was  killed,]  Capt. 
Chwrck  moved  very  early  with  his  company,  which  was  increased  by  many  of 
Bridgewater  that  fisted  under  him  for  that  expeditioii,  and,  by  their  piloting, 
he  soon  came,  very  still,  to  the  top  of  the  gtt^ai  ti«e  which  the  enemy  hi^ 
lallen  across  the  river;  and  the  captain  spied  an  Indian  sitting  upon  the 
stump  of  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  nver,  and  he  clapped  his  gun  up,  and  had 
doubtless  despatched  him,  but  that  one  of  his  own  Indians  called  hastily  to 
liim  not  to  fire,  for  he  believed  it  was  one  of  his  own  men :  upon  which  the 
Indian  upon  the  stump  looked  about,  and  Capt  Churches  Incuan,  seeing  his 
face,  perceived  his  mistake,  for  he  knew  him  to  be  Phil^ ;  clapped  up  his 
1^  and  fired,  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  Phiiip  immediately  threw  himself  oflT 
toe  stump,  leaped  down  a  bank  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and  made  his  escape. 
Capt  Cfttirdk,  as  soon  as  possible,  got  over  the  river,  and  scattered  in  quest  of 
Pmlip  and  his  company,  but  the  enemy  scattered  and  fled  every  way ;  but  he 
picked  up  a  considerable  many  of  their  women  and  children,  among  which 
were  Phdifs  wife  and  son  of  about  nine  years  old."  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  pursuing  the  flying  PkiUp^  who,  with  his  Narraffansets,  was 
still  formidable.  They  picked  up  many  prisoners,  fit>m  whom  they  learned 
the  force  of  those  of  whoin  they  were  in  pursuit  At  night,  Ckureh  was  under 
obligation  to  return  to  his  iih  ii  he  had  left,  but  commissioned  Lightfooi^  cap- 
tain, to  lead  a  party  on  dis<'<>very.  Lightfoat  returned  in  the  morning  with 
f^ood  success,  navmg  madr  nn  important  discovery,  and  taken  13  prisoners. 
Church  inunediately  set  out  i*  follow  up  their  advantage  He  soon  camn 
ivhere  they  had  made  fires,  and  shortly  after  overtook  their  women  and  chil- 
f  Iren,  who  **  were  fiunt  and  tired,"  and  who  informed  them  **  that  PJki^p,  with 
fi  great  number  of  the  enemy,  were  a  little  before."  It  was  almost  sunset 
^vben  they  came  near  enough  to  observe  them,  and  <*  PhUip  soon  came  to  a 
r'top,  and  fell  to  breaking  and  chopping  wood,  to  make  fires ;  and  a  great 
1  loise  they  made."  ChurSij  concentrating  his  followers,  formed  them  into  a 
circle,  and  set  down  **  without  any  noise  or  fire."  Their  prisoners  showed 
/.n-eat  signs  of  fear,  but  were  easily  put  in  confidence  by  the  conciliatory  con- 
<  iuct  of  C%tirc^  Thus  stood  matters  in  ChurdCi  camp  through  the  night  rtf 
the  2  August,  1676.  At  dawn  of  day,  he  told  his  prisoners  they  must  remaiii 
Htill  where  they  were,  until  the  fight  was  over,  (for  he  now  had  every  reason 
CO  expect  a  severe  one  shordy  to  follow,)  **  or,  as  soon  as  the  firing  ceased, 
ihey  must  follow  the  tracks  of  his  company,  and  come  to  them.  (An  Indian 
id  noxt  to  a  bloodhound  to  follow  a  track.)  "f 

It  being  now  light  enough  to  make  the  onset,  Ckunh  sent  forward  tw» 
»>ldiers  to  learn  Philip's  position.  PhEUp^  no  less  waij,  had,  at  the  saoM 
time,  sent  out  two  spies,  to  see  if  any  were  in  pursuit  of  him.    The  rs* 

•liMLPMHp'sWv.S8.ttd.4to.  tlbid.d9. 
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Hpectlve  spkjs  of  the  two  famous  chie&  ^ve  the  alarm  to  both  camps  at  the 
sune  time;  but,  unhappily  for  PkUipj  his  anta^nist  was  prepared  for  the 
event,  while  he  was  not  "^  All  fled  at  the  first  tidings,  Tof  the  spies,]  left 
their  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  wooaen  spits,  and  run 
into  a  swamp  with  no  other  breakfast,  than  what  Capt.  Church  afterwards 
treated  them  with."  Church  sent  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  haac  HotoUmd,  on  one 
side  of  the  swamp,  while  himself  ran  upon  the  other,  each  with  a  suiaJl 
party,  hoping,  as  the  swamp  was  small,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any.  Ex- 
pecting that  when  Philip  should  discover  the  English  at  the  farther  extremi- 
ty of  the  swamp,  he  would  turn  back  in  his  own  track,  and  so  escape  at  the 
lame  place  he  entered,  Church  had,  therefore,  stationed  an  ambush  to  entrap 
him  in  such  an  event  But  the  wariness  of  Philip  disappointed  him.  lie, 
thinking  that  the  English  would  pursue  him  into  tne  swamp,  had  formed  an 
ambush  for  them  auo,  but  was,  in  like  manner,  disappointed.  He  had,  at 
the  same  time,  sent  forward  a  band  of  his  warriors,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Outrdi  and  HowkauL  They,  at  first,  attempted  to  fly,  and  then  ofiered  re- 
sistance ;  but  Church  ordered  Matihias*  to  tell  them  the  impracticability  of 
such  a  step.  He  accordinfl^  called  to  them,  and  said,  *^  If  they  fy^  one  gun 
that  were  m  dead  men/*  This  threat,  with  the  presence  of  the  fluglish  and 
Indians,  so  amazed  them,  that  they  su^red  **^  the  English  to  come  and  take 
the  guns  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  were  both  charged  and  cocked.** 
Having  secured  these  with  a  ffuard,  armed  with  the  guns  just  taken  frotn 
Ihem,  Church  presses  through  me  swamp  in  search  of  PhUivy  towards  thu 
end  at  which  that  chief  had  entered.  Having  waited  until  he  nad  no  hopes 
of  ensnaring  Captain  Churchy  PMHp  now  moved  on  after  the  company  he 
nad  sent  forward,  and  thus  the  two  parties  met  The  English  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  discovery,  and,  covered  by  trees,  made  the  first  fire. 
Phdip  stood  his  ground  for  a  time,  and  maintained  a  desuerate  fi^ht^  but,  a 
main  body  of  his  warriors  having  been  captured,  which,  by  this  tune,  he 
began  to  apprehend,  as  they  did  not  come  to  his  aid,  he,  therefore,  fled  back 
to  the  point  where  he  entered  the  swamp,  and  thus  fell  into  a  second  am- 
bush. Here  the  English  were  worsted,  having  one  of  their  number  slain, 
viz.  Thomas  Lueasji  of  Plimouth:  thus  escaped,  for  a  few  days,  Philip  and 
some  of  his  best  captains :  such  were  TSupaqidn  and  Tatoson.  This  was 
August  the  3d,  and  PhUv^a  numbers  had  aecreased,  since  the  1st,  173»  by 
the  exertions  of  Church,  | 

PhUipi  having  now  but  few  followers  left,  was  driven  from  place  to  place, 
and  lastly  to  his  ancient  seat  near  Pokanoket  The  English,  for  a  long  time, 
bad  endeavored  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  find  him  off  his  ffuard ;  for  he 
was  always  the  first  who  was  apprized  of  their  approach.  He  having  put  to 
death  one  of  his  ovm  men  for  advising  him  to  make  peace,  this  mitn's 
brother,  whose  name  was  Mtermanj  fearing  the  same  fate,  deserted  him, 
and  f^Ye  Captain  Churdi  an  account  of  his  situation,  and  ofiTered  to  lead  him 
to  his  campw  Early  on  Saturday  morning,  12  Aug.,  Church  came  to  the 
swamp  where  Phify  was  encamped,  and,  before  he  was  discovered,  had 
placed  a  guard  about  it,  so  as  to  encompass  it,  except  a  small  place.  He 
then  ordered  Captain  €Mding^  to  rush  into  the  swamp,  and  fall  upon  Philip 
in  his  camp;  which  he  immediately  did — but  was  discovered  as  he  a|>- 
proached,  and,  as  usual,  Phil^  was  the  first  to  fly.  Having  but  just  awaked 
m>m  sleep,  and  having  on  but  a  part  of  his  clothes,  he  fled  with  all  his 
might  Coming  direcUy  upon  an  Englishman  and  an  Indian,  who  composed 
i  part  of  the  ambush  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  the  Englishman's  gun  missed 
m,  but  Mkrmanj  the  Indian,  whose  gun  was  loaded  with  two  balls,  <<8ent 

'  O^e  of  Churcf^s  Indian  •oldiera,  but  of  whom  he  makes  no  mention. 

t  An  improvident  fellow,  given  to  intoxication,  and,  from  Church's  ezprasmm  aboat  hia 
beipg  killea,  "  not  bein^  so  careful  as  he  might  have  been/'  t  leaves  room  to  doabt  whether 
he  were  ool,  at  this  time,  under  the  effects  of  liauor.  He  had  been  often  fined,  and  onea 
whipped,  for  getting  drank,  beating  his  wife  and  children,  defaming  the  ebaractar  ofdecuaaed 
MBgikrates,  and  otoer  misdemeanors. 

t  Church,  41.    hi  the  account  of  TWoton,  Church? $  nam  Jve  is  continued. 

ft  Captain  Roger  GotUden,  of  R.  I.    Plimouth  granted  hiir  100  a^  res  of  land  oa 
is  iCiJS,  foe  hb  eisineot  aervieea.    PUm,  Records, 
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one  tJirouL'li  liii  heart,  and  another  not  above  tvv^  iLches  firom  k.    He  ftH 
upon  hi8  face  ij  the  mud  and  water,  with  hb  gun  under  him." 

"  Cold,  With  the  beast  he  dew,  he  ileept  j 

O'er  him  no  filial  spirit  weeps; 
•         *         «         «         ^         •         • 
£ven  that  he  lived,  is  for  his  conqueror's  tongue  j 
By  foes  alone  his  deatb-sonf  must  be  song  } 

No  chronicles  but  theirs  snail  tell 

His  mournful  doom  to  future  timet  j 

May  these  upon  his  virtues  dwell. 

And  iii  his  fate  forget  his  crimes.'^— Spraouk. 

Tlie  noil le  of  the  man  stationed  with  Mknum  was  Caleb  Cook^^  yiho  had 
shared  in  many  o£  ChurdCs  hazardous  enieditions  before  the  present  See- 
ing that  he  could  not  have  the  honor  oi  killing  PhUw.  he  was  desirous,  if 
possible,  uf  having  a  memento  of  the  mighty  exploit  He  therefore  prevailed 
upon  JUdtmuui  to  exchange  guns  with  him.  This  gun  was  kept  in  the  family 
until  the  present  century,  when  the  late  baac  LoOSvpf  Es^.  of  Plimouth  ob- 
tained tlip.  tofk  of  it  fi-om  Mr.  &/iivamu  Cook^  late  of  Kingston.  <%/vani^ 
was  great-grdiiidson  of  CaUb,j  The  stock  and  barrel  of  the  gun  are  still  re- 
tained by  the  descendants  of  the  name  of  CooLl  There  is  a  gun-lock  shown 
in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  said  to  be  the  same  which  ^^Uavum 
used  iu  shooting  Philw,  This  •^iderwum  was  a  subject  of  Wedamoo^  who,  in 
tlie  cominenctiifient  or  this  war,  went  to  the  goyemor  of  Plimouth,  and  de- 
sired to  remain  in  peace  with  the  English,  and  immediately  took  up  his  resi- 
dence upon  an  island,  remote  from  the  tribes  engaged  in  it  But,  atier  PMLip 
had  rLiurned  to  his  own  coimtry,  JBderman^  upon  some  occasion,  visited 
him.  It  was  at  tliis  time  that  ne  learned  the  fiite  of  his  brother  before 
spoken  ol';  or  he  may  have  been  kiUed  in  his  presence.  This  caused  his 
flight  to  the  Englisli,  which  he  thought,  probaoly,  the  last  resort  for  ven- 
geance. Ha  "  come  down  from  thence,  says  Ckmii ;  (where  Philip's  camp 
now  was,)  on  to  Sand  Point  over  acamst  Tripg^  and  hollow'd,  and  made 
signs  to  be  ietch'd  over"  to  the  island.  He  was  immediately  brought  over, 
and  gave  the  information  desired.  Captain  Chunk  had  but  just  arrived  upon 
Rliode  island,  and  was  about  eight  nules  fit>m  the  upper  end,  where  Mler- 
man  hmded.  He  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  minutes,  when  ^  they  spy'd 
two  liorHomen  coming  a  great  pace,"  and,  as  he  prophesied,  ^they  came  witii 
tydiiigs."  Major  Sanford  and  Capt  Oclding  were  the  horsemen,  ^who 
immediately  a^ik'd  Capt  Church  what  he  wnddgweto  hear  tome  netos  of  Philip, 
He  reply'd.  That  was  what  he  wmtedP  The  expedition  was  at  once  entered 
upon,  and  Mlennan  went  as  their  pilot    But  to  return  to  the  ^  of  Philip : — 

**  By  this  time,''  continues  Chtaxh,  ^the  enemy  perceived  they  were  wuy- 
hiid  on  the  east  side  of  the  swamp,  tacked  short  about,"  and  were  led  out  of 
tlieir  dangerous  situation  by  the  great  Captain  ^^nnatvofL  ^The  man  tha: 
had  shot  down  Philip  ran  with  all  speed  to  Capt  Churchy  and  infonned  him 
ef  his  ex])loit,  who  commanded  him  to  be  silent  about  it,  and  let  no  man 
more  know  it  until  they  had  drove  the  swamp  clean ;  but  when  they  had 
drove  tlie  swamp  through,  and  found  the  enemy  had  escaped,  or  at  least  the 
most  of  them,  and  the  sim  now  up,  and  the  dew  so  gone  tnat  they  could  not 
easily  track  tliem,  the  whole  company  met  together  at  the  place  where  the 
enemy's  night  shelter  was,  and  then  Capt  CAurc^  gave  them  the  news  of 
Philip's  death.  Upon  which  the  whole  armyS  cave  three  loud  huzzas. 
Capt  Chiirch  ordered  his  body  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  mire  on  to  the  upland. 
So  some  of  Capt  Churches  Indians  took  hold  of  him  by  his  stockings,  and 

*  Baylies,  in  bis  N  Plymouth,  iL  168,  says  his  name  was  FroHcis;  but  as  he  gives  no  autLor- 
hy,  we  adhere  to  older  authority* 

f  This  Caleb  Cook  was  son  of  Jacob,  of  Plimouth,  and  was  bom  there  29  Mar.  1661.  He 
had  iwo  or  more  brothers}  Jacob,  bom  14  May.  1668,  and  Francis,  5  Jtu».  1663—4.  Hence 
ii  is  not  probtible  that  Francis  was  a  soldier  at  tois  time,  as  he  was  nnly  in  h%  ISth  ^'ear. 

t  Col.  Masts.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  63. 

i  Eighteen  Gnglish  and  twenty-two  Indians  constituted  his  army  a  week  befoie:  brjtwv 
feBow  not  how  many  were  at  the  takmg  of  Phi^,  though  we  may  su|>pose  about  tM  ■•■• 
*       flence  this  eros^tioii  cost  the  colony  £9. 
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■Qme  by  Ids  amall  breeches,  beinff  otherwise  naked,  and  drew  him  through 

the  mud  hUo  the  upland ;  and  a  dolefiil,  great,  naked  dirty  beast,  he  looked 

like.*    Cafftmn  Cmareh  then  wddy  *^  Fim^ 

KdbRimV  body  to  lie  unbuned  and  roi  above  ground,  not  one  qfkii  boitea  shall  be 

wuBfiedi 

With  the  gi'eat  chie^  fell  &^  of  his  most  trusty  followers,  one  of  whom 
was  his  chief  captain's  son,*  and  the  very  Indian  who  fired  the  first  gun  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war. 

*^  Philip  having  one  very  remaiicable  hand,  being  much  scarred,  occasicfied 
by  the  splitting  of  a  pistol  in  it  formerly,  Gapt  Ckurch  gave  the  head  and 
that  hand  to  Mdermany  the  Indian  who  shot  him,  to  show  to  such  gentlemen 
as  would  bestow  gratuities  upon  him;  and  accordingly  he  got  many  a 
penny  by  it"! 

The  barbarous  usage  of  beheading  and  quartering  traitors  was  now  exe- 
cuted upon  the  ftllen  PkUip.  Churdk,  ^'calunff  his  old  Indian  executioner, 
bid  him  behead  and  quarter  him.  Accordin^y,  he  came  with  his  hatchet, 
and  qfood  over  him,  but  before  he  struck,  he  made  a  small  speech,  directing 
it  to  PhSip^  saying,  <*  You  have  been  a  veryrreat  man,  and  have  made  many  a 
man  <^hiM  ij^  ytm ;  btd  $0  big  08  you  be  I  wiU  now  He 

then  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  orders.  • 

His  head  was  sent  to  Plimouth,  where  it  was  exposed  upon  a  ^bbet  for 
20  years,  and  one  of  his  lumds  to  Boston,  where  it  was  exhibited  m  savage 
triumph,  and  his  mangled  body  was  denied  the  right  of  sepulture.  It  havinc 
been  quartered,  was  hung  upon  four  trees,  and  there  left  as  a  monument  of 
riiockinff  barbarity. 

Ckum  and  his  company  returned  to  the  island  the  same  day,  and  arrived 
with  the  prisoners  at  Plimouth  two  days  after,  namely,  Tuesday,  August  15, 
'^ran^gthrouchall  the  woods  in  their  way."  They  now  ^receiveid  their 
premium,  which  was  30  skUlm^  per  head,"  for  all  enemies  killed  or  taken, 
*<  instead  of  all  wages,  and  Pkdijre  head  went  at  the  same*  price."  Tide 
mmoimUedIo  only  four  and  sixpence  a-piece,  '^  which  was  all  the  revrard  they 
had,  exceptt  the  nonor  of  killing  PhUipJ* 

Yiscmikg  in  the  year  1824  visited  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  Wampanoag 
sachems,  we  can  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  situation.  There  is  a 
natural  angular  excavation,  in  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  about  6  or  7  feet 
from  its  baise,  where  it  is  said  PhUip  and  some  of  his  chief  men  weresur- 

Srised  on  the  morning  of  the  12  AUffust  We  have  in  the  Life  of  MassasoU 
escribed  Mount  Hope,  aad  it  is  at  the  north  part  of  it  that  tne  nigh  rock  is 
situated ;  variously  estimated  firom  30  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  is  nearly  2 
miles  from  the  village  of  Bristol.  From  the  seat,  or  throne  of  King  Philip 
as  some  have  called  it,  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Hope  Bay  opens  upon  us.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  fine  spring  of  water,  known  to  this  day  by  the 
name  of  PhSifs  Spring. 

Mr.  JBdtn,  the  curious  collector  of  epitaphs,  says  *^  the  late  Lieut  Gov. 
Bradford,  [who  died  at  Bristol  in  1808,1  in  early  life,  knew  an  aged  squaw, 
who  was  one  of  PhUip^s  tribe,  vras  weft  acquainted  with  this  sagamore  in 
her  youthful  days,  and  had  often  been  in  ms  wigwam.  The  information, 
through  her,  ia^  therefore,  very  direct,  as  to  the  identical  spot,  where  he  fixed 
his  abode.  It  was  a  few  steps  south  of  Gapt  James  De  Wolffs  summer 
house,  near  the  brow  of  a  hill,  but  no  vestige  of  the  wigwam  remains. 
The  eastern  side  of  this  hDl  is  veiy  steep,  vastly  more  so  than  that  at  Horse 
Neck,  down  which  the  intrepid  Puinam  trotted  his  sure-footed  steed,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  ki^riit  of  the  tenth  century."  ^'When  Ckurch^s  men 
were  about  to  rush  upon  PhUip,  he  is  said  to  have  evaded  them  by  spring- 
ing from  his  wigwam  as  they  were  entering  it,  and  rolling,  like  a  hogshead, 
down  the  precipice,  which  looks  towards  the  bay.  Having  reached  the 
lower  part  of  this  frightfiil  ledge  of  rocks,  without  breaking  his  bones,  ho 
got  upon  his  feet,  and  ran  along  the  shore  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  about 
Too  rods,  and  endeavored  to  screen  himself  in  a  swamp,  then  a  quagmire, 
but  now  terra  firma." 

*  Vexy  probably  a  mii  of  Umompom,  or  Wooruukum,  f  PftU^*  War. 
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How  much  of  tbe  above  8  wociypha]  is  imcertaui,  but  tLtt  a  part  of  it 
ia  I  have  no  doubt  That  PhdUffs  camp  was  near  the  top  of  Mount  Hope  at 
the  time  he  was  surprised,  is  contrary  to  rational  conclusion,  but  seems 
rather  to  have  been  fixed  there  by  the  ima^ation  of  some  one,  for  the 
pleasure  it  might  afford  them  in  contemphitmg  the  manner  of  the  chiePs 
escape  by  rolling  down  a  rugged  precipice. 

During  the  bloody  contest,  the  pious  fiithers  wrestled  long  and  often  with 
their  God,  in  prayer,  that  he  would  prosper  their  arms  and  deliver  their 
enemies  into  their  hands ;.  and  when,  upon  stated  days  of  prayer,  the  Indians 
gained  advantage,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  rebuke  of  Providence,  and  ani- 
mated them  to  greater  sincerity  and  fervor ;  and  on  the  contnuy,  when  their 
arms  prevailed  upon  such  day^  it  was  viewed  as  an  immediate  interposition 
in  theu*  favor.  The  philosophic  mind  will  be  shocked  at  the  expressions  of 
some,  very  eminent  in  that  oay  for  piety  and  excellence  of  moral  life.  Dr. 
Increase  Mather^*  in  speaking  of  the  efiicacv  of  prayer,  in  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Indians,  says,  **Nor  could  they  [the  Enfflishj  cease  crying 
to  the  Lord  against  PkUip,  until  they  had  prayed  the  buUet  into  his  heart? 
And  in  speaking  of  the  slaughter  of  PhSLif^g  people,  at  Narraganset,  he  says^ 
^  We  have  heimi  of  two-and-twenty  Indian  captains,  shun  au  of  them,  and 
brought  down  to  hell  in  one  day."  Again,  in  speaking  of  a  chief  who  had 
sneered  at  the  Enfflish  religion,  and  who  had,  "  withal,  added  a  most  hideous 
blasphemy,  inunediately  upon  which  a  bullet  took  him  in  the  head,  and 
dashed  out  his  brains,  sending  his  cursed  soul  in  a  moment  amongst  the 
devils,  and  blasphemers,  in  hell  forever."  f 

The  low  ana  vulgar  epithets  |  sneerindy  cast  upon  the  Indians  by  their 
English  contemporaries  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  single  individual,  but  to 
the  English  in  general.§  It  is  too  obvious  that  the  early  historians  viewed 
the  Indians  as  inferior  beings,  and  some  went  so  far  as  hardly  to  allow  them 
to  he  human. 

Like  MassoBoiiy  PhSLip  always  opposed  the  mtroduction  of  Christianity 
among  his  people.  When  Mr.  EUoi  urged  upon  him  its  great  importance, 
he  said  he  cared  no  more  for  the  gospel  than  he  did  for  a  button  upon  his 
coat  I  This  does  not  very  well  a^ree  with  the  account  of  Bfr.  Gooikm, 
respecting  PhSLtp'B  feelings  upon  religious  matten;  at  least,  it  shows  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  such  men  as  the  excellent 
and  benevolent  Gookin.  In  speaking  of  the  Wampanoacs,  he  says,  **  There 
are  some  that  have  hopes  of  their  greatest  and  chiefest  sachem,  named  PhSm, 
living  at  Pawkunnawkutt  Some  of  his  chief  men,  as  I  hear,  stand  well 
inclined  to  hear  tlie  gospel :  and  himself  is  a  penon  of  good  understanding 
and  knowledge  in  the  best  things.  I  have  heaiti  him  speut  very  ^ood  words, 
arguing  that  nis  conscience  is  convicted :  but  yet,  though  his  will  is  bowed  to 
embrace  Jesui  Chritt,  his  sensual  and  carnal  lusts  are  strong  bands  to  hold 
him  fast  under  SatarCs  dominions."  t  And  Dr.  Mather  adds,  rb  was  not  bng 
before  the  hand  which  now  writeis  [1700,1  upon  a  certain  occasion  took  off 
the  jaw  firom  the  exposed  skuU  of  that  blasphemous  kviaUum;  and  the  ro- 
nowned  Sanmd  Lee  hath  since  been  a  pastor  to  an  English  congregation, 
sounding  and  showing  the  praises  of  heaven,  upon  that  very  spot  of  ground, 
where  PhU^  and  his  Indians  were  lately  worehippmg  of  the  deviL"  ** 

The  error  that  PhUip  was  grandson  to  Mcusamdl^  is  so  weU  known  to  be 
such,  that  it  would  hardly  seem  to  have  required  notice,  but  to  inform  the 

•  lu  his  "  Pr*»valency  of  Prayer,"  page  10.  t  Ibid,  page  7. 

X  Such  as  flogs,  wowes,  blood-hounds,  dement,  demU-mcamaU.  caitiffs^  heU^houmu,  Jkmit 
manHerM,  beoMU,  dtc.    Occasional  quotalioos  will  show  what  auloors  have  used  these. 

$  The  author  of  "  Indian  TaUt  '^  has  fathered  all  he  could  think  of  upon  Mr.  Hubbard,  He 
MOV  be  called  upon  to  point  out  the  passage  in  that  valuable  authora  works  where  he  Ins 
failed  one  or  anu  of  the  Indians  **  heu-hounds."  Such  loose,  gratuitous  expressions  wiU  aot 
do  at  the  bar  of  history. 

II  Magnalia. 

ii\ColLMaMM.Hi$t,8oe.lfO0, 

**  Mr.  Lee  was  taken  by  the  French  in  a  voyaie  to  England,  and  eairied  into  their  eooBliy, 
wiM)re  he  died,  in  1G91.  Hiis  event,  it  was  thought,  hastened  his  end.  Peihaps  the  s«r 
vivin^  natives  did  not  attribute  the  disaster  to  his  usurping  their  territory,  and  liiaryin  a 
religion  they  could  not  believe ;  bat  might  they  not  with  equal  propriety  9 
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mder  of  its  origin.  The  fbllowiDg  passage  from  John  Jossdyn^i  work  * 
wiD,  besides  proving  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  error,  at  least  the  first  writer 
that  80  denominates  him,  furnish  some  valuable  information.  Speaking  of 
the  Indians  in  j^eneral,  he  savs,  <* Their  beads  are  their  money;  of  these, 
there  are  two  scits,  blue  beads  and  white  beads ;  the  first  is  their  gold,  the 
last  their  silver.  These  they  work  out  of  certain  shells,  so  cunningly,  that 
neither  Jew  nor  Deoil  can  counterfeit  f  They  drill  them  and  string  them, 
and  make  many  curious  worics  with  them,  to  adorn  the  persons  of  their  sag^ 
amores  and  principal  men,  and  youns  women,  as  belts,  gu-dles,  tablets,  bordera 
for  their  women's  hair,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  links  to  hang  in  their  earn 
Prince  PkU^^  a  little  before  1  came  for  England,  [1671,]  coming  to  Boston, 
had  a  coat  on  and  btiskins  set  thick  with  these  beads,  in  pleasant  wild  worics, 
and  a  broad  belt  of  the  same ;  his  accoutrements  were  valued  at  £20.  The 
EogUsh  merchant  giveth  them  lOc  a  fathom  for  their  white,  and  as  much 
more,  or  near  upon,  fi)r  their  blue  beads."  "  The  roytelet  now  of  the  Pocan- 
akets  is  prince  PMUpy  alias  JIfetocon,  the  grandson  of  MassasoU,^  | 

While  Mr&  Rotdand$on  was  a  captive  in  the  wilderness  with  the  allies  of 
PkS^  she  mentions  meeting  with  him ;  and  although  she  speaks  often  with 
bitterness  of  the  Indians  in  general,  yet  of  him  nothing  of  that  nature  appears 
io  her  joumaL  The  party  she  was  with  visited  PhUip  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Connecticut,  about  five  miles  above  Northfield,  men  called  Squakeag. 
Having  arrived  at  the  point  of  crossing,  Mrs.  Boxdandson  says,  ^  We  must  go 
orer  the  river  to  PhUip^s  crew.  When  I  was  in  the  canoe,  I  could  not  but  be 
amazed  at  the  numerous  crew  of  pagans  that  were  on  the  bank  on  the  other 
ode."  She  was  much  afi^d  they  meant  to  kill  her  here,  but,  being  assured 
to  the  contraiy,  become  more  resigned  to  her  fate.  ^  Then^  came  one  of 
them,  (she  says,)  and  gave  me  two  spoonfuls  of  meal  (to  comfort  me,)  and 
mother  gave  me  haU*  a  pint  of  peas,  which  was  worth  more  than  many 
bushels  at  another  time.  Then  1  went  to  see  King  Philip ;  he  bade  me  come 
m  and  sit  down ;  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  smoke  it ;  (a  usual  compli- 
mem  now  a  days,  among  the  saints  and  sinners ;)  but  this  no  vrays  suited 
nie."§ 

"During  my  abode  in  this  place,  PhUip  spake  to  me  to  make  a  shirt  fbr 
hia  boy,  which  I  did ;  for  which  he  gave  me  a  shilling.''  ^  Afterward  he 
asked  me  to  make  a  cap  for  his  boy,  fi>r  which  he  invited  me  to  dinner,  I 
went,  and  he  gave  me  a  pancake^  about  as  big  as  two  fingers ;  it  was  made 
of  parched  wheat,  beaten  and  fined  in  bears'  grease ;  but  I  thought  I  never 
tasted  pleasanter  meat  in  my  life."  | 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  hear  any  testimony  in  favor  of  the  humanity 
of  a  chief  who  m  his  time  was  so  much  execrated.  To  say  the  least  of 
PhStiji^s  humanity,  it  was  as  great  towards  captives,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge,  as  was  that  of  arty  of  the  English  to  the  captive  Indians. 

As  the  Indians  were  returning  fit>m  their  recesses  upon  the  Connecticut, 
(in  what  is  now  New  Hanopehire  and  Vermont,)  towards  Wachuset,  "  having 
indeed  my  life,  (says  Bfrs.  iCotraiu&on,)  but  litUe  spirit,  PhiUp,  who  was  in  the 
companv,  came  up,  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  <  Two  toeeks  man  and 
^shmbe  mistnss  again,^  I  asked  him  if  he  spoke  true :  he  said,  *  Yet,  and 
picklyyou  tiudl  come  io  yovr  matter  %  agoing  who  had  been  gone  fix>m  us 
three  weeks."  ♦• 

In  bringing  our  account  of  this  truly  great  man  towards  a  close,  we  must 
not  forget  to  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  language  in  which  ha 
spoke.    The  following  is  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Wampanoag : — 

•Voo-dhm  ket^ukrquiy  qidAian^'Omrunch  hoo-wt-sxi-onk,  kuk-kd-as-too^am' 
0^  j»qf-{m-Meo-ii<ei^    ktU'te-nan-iam'OO'Onk    ne   not,    ne-ya-ne    ke-suk'qvA 

•  AccooDl  of  two  Vowea  to  New  England,  142, 143. 
,  t  or  this  be  waa  misinformed.    There  was  much  spurious  wampum,  which  became  a  sub 
jcfi  of  legislation.    See  Hazard's  Hist.  Col.  vol.  ii. 

t  Account  of  two  Voyages  to  New  England,  146.  He  is  also  called  erandson  of  Massa 
^i.  in  the  work  entitled  Present  State  of  Neio  Englandf  in  respect  to  tlie  Indian  War,  M 
'.''iHon,  1676  i  the  author  of  that  work  doubtless  copied  from  Josseh/n. 

4  VWro/iiie  o/her  CapHmiy,  38,  39.  ||  Ibid.  40 

h  (^uimtafin.    See  his  Life  **  Narrative  of  Mrs.  Rowlawisonf  63 
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kak  ohrle-iL  At-^a-ma-i-is^-nt-an  ko^ko-ke-suk-O'da-t  niU-as-e-suk-ok-ke  pt 
iuk-qim-neg,  Klah  aJ^^uo-an-toni-a-t-m-n^-an  nu»»-mirfc/i-«  .se-owfi'-an-on-iw^ 
ntF^oMirt  mrnorunm  wink  mU-ak'quO'an'tam-aii'O-un-'non-og  nishr-noh  pasuk 
noihua-moi^tuk-quohrwhthfuoif  kah  ahque  sag-kom-pct^gin-ne-an  en  qvichrt-hd' 
hnmg'CMiiU^  qui  pok-quorunu-sm-nt-an  umtai  matai-i'ttd,* 

Since  we  are  upon  curiosities,  the  following  may  very  properly  be  added. 
There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Socie^  a  large  skimmer, 
which  some  have  mistaken  for  a  bowl,  cut  out  of  the  root  of  ash,  that  will 
dold  about  two  ouarts.  On  this  article  is  this  historical  inscription,  in  gilt 
letters:  *^A  trophy  Jrom  the  wigtoam  qf  Kista  Philip;  token  hetDOBdmnim 
1676;  6y  Richard ;  ptuenUd  by  Ebenezer  Richard^  kU  grandion.^  f 
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mmd  tndimnM  umdsr  Captain  Peirse— Fights  and  destroys  his  whole  company  at  rant' 
tmekst — Incidents  relating  to  that^ht — JVbttce  of  Captain  Petrse^—Mumntenea  smt* 
mrisad  and  taken — His  magnammitif — Speech  to  his  captors — Is  executed  and  his 
iody  bwmt  —  Cassassinnatnon  —  Catapaxet  —  Monopoide  —  Anna  won  —  His  eseapa 
from  the  swamp  when  Philip  was  killed — Captain  Church  sent  out  to  capture  him — 
Discovers  his  retreat — Takes  him  prisoner — His  magnanimous  bekamor — His 
9pe^  to  Church — Presents  him  with  Philip's  ornaments — Descrwtion  of  them — 
Clftttrdk  takes  Annawon  to  PHmouthf  where  he  is  put  to  death — QuiitifAPiF — His 
connections  and  marriage — ^t  the  capture  of  Lancaster — Account  of  his  wives^* 
Wsstamoo — He  is  taken  and  shot — ^Tuspa^uin — His  sales  of  landi^His  opera- 
tions  m  Philip's  War — Surrenders  himself ^  and  is  put  to  death — R^fieetions  ly 
his  eieeutionerS'-'T ATOsov — Early  notices  of —  Captures  a  garrison  in  PUn^ 
omth — Trial  and  execution  of  Keweenam — Totoson  dies  qf  a  broken  heart — ^Baa- 
row  cruelly  murdered — ^Ttasks. 

NANUNTENOO,  son  of  Mcmtunnomohj  *<  was  chief  sachem  of  all  the 
Narragansets,  and  heir  of  all  his  father's  pride  and  insolency,  as  well  as  of 
his  malice  against  the  English."!  Notwithstanding  this  branding  character, 
drawn  by  a  contemporary,  we  need  only  look  into  the  life  of  Mantunnom/di^ 
to  find  excuse  for  ^  malice  and  insolency  "  tenfold  more  than  was  contained 
in  the  breast  of  Aantmietioo. 

The  English  had  cut  to  pieces  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  burned 
them  to  death  in  their  vrigwams,  and  left  their  mangled  bodies  bleaching  in 
the  wintry  blast !  The  swamp  fight  of  the  19  Dec  1675,  could  not  be  for- 
gotten !  Mmuntenoo  escaped  from  this  scene,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
acquitted  himself  agreeably  to  the  character  we  have  of  him. 

The  first  name  bv  which  he  was  known  to  the  English  was  Canon€hdf 
though,  like  others,  his  name  was  wriuen  with  many  variations.  In  1674,  he 
Mras  styled  ^  chief  surviving  sachem  of  Narraganset,"  and  in  a  deed  in  which 
he  Mras  so  styled  his  name  is  written  <*  ^awnaumoantonnew  alias  Quafiondkt^ 
eldest  son  now  living  of  AEantamamioJ*  §  He  had  been  in  Boston  the  Octo- 
ber before  the  war,  upon  a  treaty,  at  which  time  he  received,  among  other 
presents,  a  silver-laced  coat  Dr.  Mather  says,  speaking  of  the  Narragansets, 
*  their  great  sachem  called  Q;uanonchet,  was  a  principal  ringleader  in  the 
Narraganset  war,  and  had  as  great  an  interest  ana  influence,  as  can  be  said  of 


•  EHoes  Indian  Bible,  Luke  ».  i 

t  No  mention  is  made  to  whom,  or  when  it  was  presented.  It  does  not  appear  to  os  lo  !>• 
•f  sueh  anti^ty  as  its  inscription  pretends ;  and  the  truth  of  which  may  very  reasonably  oa 
%oestioned.  m  this  partieolar,  when  the  more  glaring  error  of  the  name  of  the  person  said  tm 
have  killea  Phi&p,  is  staring  us  in  the  face. 

X  Hubbard,  ^^^-Mm.  OUmixon  calls  him  **  the  mighty  sachem  of  Narragaoset."— ^AHk 

%Fmst»sfai^ft9sn^sam^CslLILIBsLBoc.'m.VttL 
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aoy  among  the  IndianB ;"  *  and  that,  **  when  he  was  taken  and  slain*  it  was  ao 
amazing  stroke  to  the  enemj.**  f 

The  name  of  Canonchet  stands  first  to  the  treaty,  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  which  was  entered  into  at  Boston,  18  Oct.  1675,  By  that  treaty,  the 
Narragansets  agreed  to  deliver  to  the  English  in  10  days,  **  all  and  euery  one 
of  the  said  Indmns,  whether  belonging  vnto  PhUip^  the  Pocasset  Sqva,  or  the 
Saconett  Indians,  Quabaug,  Hadley,  or  any  other  sachems  or  people  that 
haue  bin  or  are  in  hostillitie  with  the  English,  or  any  of  their  allies  or  abet* 
tors.**  I    The  names  to  the  treaty  are  as  follows : 

^  Quananchett's  \/  tnark^ 
Witnesses.  scuhem  in  behalf  of  Jdmself  and  Conanacus  md  the  Old 

Richard  SmTH,  Queen  and  romham  and  Quaunapeen,    (seal) 

James  Browne,  Maitatanivoo  cowtceller  Ma  -|- 

Samuejl  Gorton,  Jr.  marky  and  Cannonacus  in  Ms  behaff,    (seal) 

hUerpreten,  Ahanbcanpo  w  ett's  +  markj 

John  Nowhsnett's  X  nutrk^  eounceUer  and  his    (seal) 

huUan  interpreter.  Cornman,  cheiffk  covnceiUr  to 

Ninnegrett,  in  Ms  behalf^  and  a  seal  (S.y 

The  Indians  having  carried  their  whirlwind  of  war  to  the  very  doors  of 
Plimouth,  caused  the  sendioK  out  of  Captain  Petrce,  (or  as  his  name  is  uni-'* 
formly  in  the  records,  Peirse^to  divert  them  from  these  ravages,  and  destroy 
as  many  of  them  as  he  was  able.  He  had  a  laree  company,  consisting  of  70 
men,  fib  of  whom  were  friendly  Indians.  With  these,  no  doubt,  Peirse 
thought  himself  safe  against  any  power  of  the  Indians  in  that  region. 

Meanwhile  this  most  valiant  chief  captain  of  the  Narrt^nmsets,  Mmunte 
noo,^  learning,  we  presume,  by  his  spies,  the  direction  the  English  were  tak 
in^  assembled  his  warriors  at  a  crossing  place  on  Pawtucket  River,  at  a 
point  adjacent  to  a  place  since  called  ^MlebiraughrChrei  and  not  far  distant 
firom  Pawtucket  fiills.  It  is  judged  that  JVhniin^noo  was  upon  an  expedition 
to  attack  Plimouth,  or  some  of  the  adjacent  towns,  for  his  force  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  300  men. 

On  arriving  at  this  fatal  place,  some  of  ^TanwUenoo^s  men  showed  them 
selves  retiring,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  stratagem  succeed- 
ed,— Peirse  fmlowed.  |  No  sooner  was  he  upon  the  western  side,  than  the 
warriors  of  JVonutiienoo,  like  an  avalanche  from  a  mountain,  rushed  down 
upon  him ;  nor  striving  for  coverts  from  which  to  fight,  more  than  their  foes, 
fought  them  face  to  face  with  the  most  determined  bravery. 

A  part  of  Mmunlenod's  force  remained  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  to  pre- 
vent the  retreat  of  the  English,  which  they  most  effectually  did,  as  in  the 
event  will  appear.  When  Captain  Peuve  saw  himself  hemmed  in  by  num- 
bers on  every  side,  he  drew  up  his  men  upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  in  two 
ranks,  back  to  back,ir  and  in  this  manner  fought  until  nearly  all  of  them  were 
slain.  Peirse  had  timely  sent  a  messenger  to  Providence  for  assistance,  and 
altliough  the  distance  could  not  have  been  more  than  six  or  eight  miles,  from 
some  inexplicable  cause,  no  succor  arrived;  and  Mr.  Hubbani^*  adds,  **As 
Solomon  saith,  a  faitiiful  messenger  is  as  snow  in  Jiarvest" 

This  dreadful  fight  was  on  Sunday,  26  March,  1676,  when,  as  Dr.  Mdher 
says,  **  Capt.  Peirse  was  slain  and  forty  and  nine  ESnglish  with  him,  and  eight, 
(or  more,)  Indians,  who  did  assist  the  English."  The  Rev.  Mr.  ^/'ewman  of 
Rehoboth  vrrote  a  letter  to  Plimouth,  dated  the  day  after  the  slaughter,  in 


•  BrkfBhL  «S.  t  Prtoaleney  ofPrm^,  U. 

t  It  m^  be  sees  at  fairge  in  Hatard^t  CoUeetioru,  i.  636, 537. 

f  That  Netmmtenoo  ommanded  in  person  in  the  fi^t  with  the  force  under  Capt.  Feirtt  has 
oeea  a  qae8ti<Hi ;  indeed,  our  only  authority  is  not  ver3r  explicit  upon  the  matter,  {Hubbard^ 
Foelseript  7.)  who  observes  that  when  Jkmton  surprisea  him,  he  "  was,  at  that  moment, 
diverttzmg  himself  with  the  recital  of  Capt.  Peir$^s  slaughter,  sorpriied  by  his  men  a  few 
days  belbre.'' 

f  Dr.  Mather  (Brief  Hist.  24.)  says,  ''  a  small  number  of  the  enemy  who  in  detperat* 
■uMlety  ran  away  fom  them,  and  they  went  limping  to  make  the  Englisa  believe  they  wef« 
lame,'' and  thus  eflbeted  their  object. 

fIJbMe'#  Hist  Sciluata.  121  *«  Mtfialiva,  64. 
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vrbkli  Le  says,  <<52  of  our  EDdisb^  and  11  Indians,"  were  alain.*  The  com- 
pany was,  no  doubt,  increased  by  some  who  volunteered  as  they  marched 
through  the  country,  or  by  such  as  were  taken  for  pilots. 

Mmunienoo*8  victory  was  complete,  but,  as  usual  on  such  occanons,  the 
English  consoled  tliemselves  by  making  the  loss  of  the  Indians  appear  as 
large  as  possible.  Dr.  Mathar  says,  that  some  Indians  that  were  afterwards 
taken  confessed  they  lost  140,  which,  no  doubt,  is  not  fiur  from  the  truth,  f 

An  Englishman,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  who  escaped  from  this  disas- 
trous fight,  was  saved  by  one  of  the  friendly  Indians  in  this  manner :  The 
friendly  Indian  being  taken  for  a  Narraganset,  as  he  was  pursuing  with  an 
uplifled  tomahawk  die  English  soldier,  no  one  interfered,  seeing  him  pursue 
an  unarmed  Englishman  at  such  great  advantage.  In  this  manner,  covering 
themselves  in  the  woods,  they  escaped. 

A  friendly  Indian,  being  pursued  by  one  of  ^aniuinteno6*8  men,  got  beLmd 
the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  Thus  screened  bv  the  earth  raised  upon  them,  the 
Indian  that  pursued  waited  for  him  to  run  from  his  natural  fort,  knowing  he 
would  not  dare  to  maintain  it  long.  The  other  soon  thought  of  an  expe- 
dient, which  was  to  make  a  port-hole  in  his  breast- work,  which  he  easily  did 
by  digging  through  the  dirt.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  put  his  gun 
through,  and  shot  his  pursuer,  then  fled  in  perfect  safety. 
*  Another  escaped  in  a  manner  very  similar.  In  his  flight  he  got  behind  a 
arge  rock*  This  afibrded  him  a  ffood  shelter,  but  in  the  end  he  saw  nothing 
but  certain  death,  and  the  longer  he  held  out  the  more  miseiy  he  must  sufier. 
In  this  deplorable  situation,  he  bethought  himself  to  try  the  following  device. 
Putting  his  cap  upon  Ins  gun,  he  raised  it  very  gradually  above  the  rock,  as 
though  to  discover  the  position  of  his  enemy :  it  had  the  desired  efiect---he 
fired  upon  it.  The  one  behind  the  rock  now  rushed  upon  him,  before  he 
could  reload  his  gun,  and  despatched  him.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hvbhard  says,  ^  it  is 
worth  the  noting,  what  faithfulness  and  coiurage  some  of  the  Chrisdan  Lidians 
showed  in  this  nffht."  That  this  most  excellent  author  did  not  approve  of  the 
severity  exercised  towards  those  who  appeared  friendly,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  his  writings.  In  another  place  he  says,  ^  Possibly  if  some  of  the  EngJisfc 
bad  not  been  too  shy  in  making  use  of  such  of  them  as  were  well  afiected  to 
their  interest,  they  never  need  nave  sufiered  so  much  from  their  enemies." 

A  notice  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Midiad 
Peirse^  of  Scituate.  He  was  one  of  those  adventurous  spirits  "  who  never 
knew  fear,"  and  who  sought  rather  than  shrunk  from  dangers.  He  was,  like 
his  great  antagonist,  in  the  Narraganset  fi^t ;  and  in  1673,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Plimouth  raised  a  force  to  go  a^^ainst  the  Dutch,  who  had  encroached 
rn  them  in  Connecticut,  he  was  appomted  ensign  in  one  of  the  companies, 
resided  in  several  places  before  going  to  Pumouth.  Mr.  JDeane,  in  his 
Hittojy  of  ScUuate^  gives  a  genealogicm  account  of  his  &mily,  fix)m  which  we 
learn  tnat  he  had  a  second  wife,  and  several  sons  and  daughters.  Of  what 
fiunily  he  was,  there  is  no  mentioii4  He  possessed  considerable  estate,  and 
made  his  will  on  engaging  in  the  war  with  tne  Indians. 

The  ^aore  defeat"  of  Captain  Peinty  and  the  tide  of  the  Indian^  succesMa 
about  this  tune,  caused  the  United  Colonies  to  send  out  almost  then*  whole 
strength. 

JVanunUnoo  came  down  from  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River,  early  ia 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  coUectiug  seed  com  to  plant  such  ground  as  the 
Eaglii^  had  been  driven  from,  and  to  effect  any  other  object  he  migy^  di«ei 
with.  Whether  he  had  effected  the  first-named  object  before  faliinff  in  with 
PetTfe,  we  are  not  able  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  but  few  days  after 
encamped  veiy  near  the  ground  where  the  fight  had  been,  and  was  there  Mkm 

*  See  the  letter  giving  the  names  of  the  company  in  Dean^s  Scituate,  122, 123. 

t  Mr.  Hubbard^s  account  is  the  tame, 

X  In  the  Records  of  Plimouth,  under  date  March,  1669,  there  is  this  entry  }-.j»  Mkhe, 
Feirte  of  Scittuate''  was  presented  at  Uie  court  for  mseemly  carriages  towards  Sarah  NidwU 
of  Scittuate/'  and  ''  forasmuch  as  there  appeared  but  one  testimony  to  the  p'sentment,  and 
f hat  the  testimony  was  written  and  not  read  vnto  the  deponant,  the  court  saw  cause  to  ren^ 
the  said  p's< 
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upon  at  onawarefl,  when  but  a  few  of  his  men  were  present,  and  there  tak(Mi 
praoner. 

JVcmifileiioo  was  nearly  as  much  dreaded  as  Pkihp  himself  and  consequently 
bis  capture  caused  great  rejoicing  among  his  enemies,  and  requires  to  be  piir* 
ticolarty  related. 

Fmnr  volunteer  companies  from  Connecticut  began  their  march  into  tlie 
eoemy^  countiy  the  next  day  after  Pawtucket  fight.  Among  the  captains 
of  these  companies,  Qtorgt  Denisan  of  Southerton  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  others  were  commanded  by  James  Jhery^  John  Staunton^  and  Major  Palmer, 
^ho  also  had  the  chief  command.  With  these  were  three  companies  of 
Indians ;  one  led  by  Ondfco,  composed  of  Mohegans ;  one  of  Pequots,  by  Cos* 
uumiamon  ;  and  the  other  of  Nianticks,  by  CcSotpasui;  in  all  about  80. 

When  this  formidable  army  came  near  to  ^amimtenoo'^s  camp,  on  the  first 
week  in  April,  1676,  ^they  met  with  a  stout  Indian  of  the  enemie's,  whom  they 
presently  slew,  and  two  old  squaws,"  who  informed  them  of  the  situation  of 
Aontaifeiioo.  At  the  same  time,  their  own  scouts  brought  the  same  intelligence. 
The  news  of  the  enemy's  approach  reached  the  chief  in  his  tent  when  but 
seven  of  his  men  were  about  him ;  the.  rest  were  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
attending  to  their  ordinary  affairs.  And  although  he  had  stationed  two  senti- 
nels upon  an  adjacent  hill,  to  give  him  timely  notice  if  an^  appeared,  their 
nirpriae  was  so  great,  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the  English,  that,  m  theu* 
frignt,  they  ran  by  their  sachem's  wigwam,  "  as  if  they  wanted  time  to  tell 
WDuBt  diey  saw."  Seeing  this,  the  sachem  sent  a  third,  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the  fli^t  of  the  two  first,  but  he  fled  in  the  same  manner ;  and  lastly  he  sent 
two  more,  one  of  which,  ^  either  endued  with  more  coura^  or  a  better  s^ise 
of  his  duty,  informed  him  in  ^preat  haste  that  all  the  English  army  was  upon 
him :  whereupon,  having  no  time  to  consult,  and  but  little  to  attempt  an  escape, 
ind  no  means  to  defend  himself^  he  began"*  to  fly  with  all  speed.  B4]nning 
with  great  swiftness  around  the  hill,  to  get  out  of  siffht  upon  tne  opposite  sideu 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  wary  pursuers,  and  they  immediately  followed 
him  with  that  eagerness  their  important  object  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  pursuers  of  the  flying  chief  were  Catapcad  and  his  Nianticks,  ^and  a 
few  of  the  English  lightest  of  foot."  Seeing  these  were  gainmg  upon  him,  he 
first  cast  ofi^  his  blanket,  then  his  silver-laced  coat,  and  If^ly  hu  belt  of  peaff. 
On  seeing  these,  a  doubt  no  longer  remained  of  its  being  JvanunUnoo,  i/niidi 

rged  them,  if  possible,  faster  in  the  chase.  There  was  in  the  company  of 
Cakfazet,  one  Monopoide^  a  Pequot,  who  outran  all  his  companions,  and  who, 
gaming  upon  MtnuntenoOy  as  he  fled  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  obliged  him  to 
attempt  to  cross  it  sooner  than  he  intended.  Nevertheless,  but  for  an  accident 
in  his  passage,  he  would  doubtless  have  eflected  his  escape.  As  he  was  wa- 
ding through  the  river,  his  foot  slipped  upon  a  stone,  which  brought  his  gun 
under  v^ater.  Thus  losing  some  time  in  recovering  himself  and  also  the  use 
of  his  gun,  it  probably  made  him  despair  of  escaping ;  for  Monopoide  came 
up  and  seized  upon  him,  **  within  30  rods  of  the  river  side." 

Nanuntenoo^  having  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender,  made  no  resistanceu 
although  he  was  a  man  of  great  physical  strength,  of  superior  stature,  and 
acknowledged  braverv ;  and  me  one  who  seized  upon  him  verv  ordinary  in 
that  respect.  One  of^  the  first  Englishmen  that  came  up  was  Robert  Staunton^ 
a  young  man,  who  presumed  to  aSs.  the  captured  chief  some  questions.  He 
appeared  at  first  to  regard  the  young  man  with  silent  indignity,  but  at  length, 
casting  a  disdainful  look  upon  his  youthful  face,  "  this  manly  sachem,"  said,  in 
broken  English,  "YOU  MUCH  CHILD!  NO  UNDERSTAND  MATTERS 
OF  WAR!  LET  YOUR  BROTHER  OR  CHIEF  COME,  HIM  1  WILL 
ANSWER."  And,  adds  Mr.  Hubbard,  he  "  was  as  good  as  his  word :  acting 
he-3m,  as  i^  by  a  Pythagorean  metempsychosis,  some  old  Roman  ghost  had 

posseied  the  body  of  this  western  pagan.    And,  like  MUius  Rtgulus,\  he 

*  This  elegant  passage  of  Mr.  Hubbard  brings  to  our  mind  that  inimitable  one  of 
c  larigerOf  in  bis  account  of  the  wofu!  daj^s  of  the  Mexicans  :  "  They  had  neither  arras  to 
re|}el  the  multitnde  and  fury  of  their  enemies,  strength  to  defend  themselves,  nor  space  to 
fi^bt  apon  J  th6  ground  of  the  city  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  water  of  eveiy 
»'ch  and  canal  purpled  wiih  blood.     Hiti.  Mexico,  iii.  73. 

^  Marciu  AUxLim  Regfdus,  a  Roman  consul  and  general,  taken  prisoner  by  tbe  Carina 

80* 
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would  not  accept  of  his  own  life,  when  it  was  tendered  him.*  This  tender  of 
life  to  Aatttmtenoo  was,  no  doubt,  upon  the  condition  of  hisobCaininf  the  sUil 
mission  of  his  nation.  He  met  the  idea  with  indignation;  and  when  the 
English  told  him  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  if  he  did  not  comply,  in  the 
most  composed  manner  he  replied,  that  killing  him  would  not  end  the  war. 
Some  of  his  captors  endeavored  to  reflect  upon  him,  by  telling  him,  that  he 
had  said  he  would  htam  the  English  in  their  houses,  and  that  he  had  boastful, 
in  defiance  of  his  promise  last  made  to  the  English,  which  was  to  deliver  the 
Wampanoags  to  them,  that  he  toould not  deliver  up  a  Wampanoag  or  theparift^ 
of  a  Wampanoof^s  naSL  To  this  he  only  replied,  <<  OTHERS  WERE  AS; 
FORWARD  FOR  THE  WAR  AS  MYSELF;  AND  I  DESIRE  TO  HEAR 
NO  MORE  ABOUT  IT." 

Had  the  English  not  burned  his  people  in  their  houses  ?  Did  they  ever 
deliver  up  any  that  had  committed  deprcKlations  upon  the  Nairagansets  f  No ' 
— ^Who,  tnen,  will  ask  for  an  excuse  for  the  magnanimous  Ndmvtdenoo^  So 
indiffnant  was  he  at  their  conduct,  that  he  would  hear  nothing  about  peac« ; 
''renising  to  send  an  old  counsellor  of  his  to  make  any  motion  that  way,"  on 
a  promise  of  life  if  he  would  do  so. 

Under  the  eye  of  Ikmson^  ^ammtenoo  was  taken  to  Stoninston,  where, 
by  the  <*  advice  of  the  English  commanders,  he  was  shot**  His  head  was 
cut  off*  and  carried  to  Hartford,  and  his  body  consumed  by  fire.  The  English 
prevailed  upon  some  of  each  tribe  of  their  allies,  viz.  FequotB^  Mohegans  and 
Nianticks,  to  be  his  executioners,  **  thereby  the  more  firmly  to  engage  the 
said  Indians  against  the  treacherous  Narragansets." *  ''Herein/*  savs 
another  writer  f  of  that  day,  **  the  English  dealt  wisely,  for  by  this  means  the 
three  Indian  nations  are  become  abominable  to  the  other  Indians.**  And  a 
respectable  writer  t  of  our  own  times  says,  **  It  may  be  pleasing  to  the  reader 
to  DC  infoijneik'*  of  the  fkte  of  Nanuwtenoo  ! 

When  it  was  announced  to  the  noble  chief  that  he  must  be  put  to  death, 
be  was  not  in  the  least  daunted,  and  nil  he  is  reported  to  have  said  is  this : — 

« I  LIKE  IT  WELL ;  I  SHALL  DIE  BEFORE  MY  HEART  IS  SOFT, 
OR  HAVE  SAD)  ANY  THING  UNWORTHY  OF  MYSELF.**  With 
Aommtefioo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  4:)  others.  § 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  *^Letters  to  London  "  ||  says  the  Indians  were 
*<  commanded  by  that  famous  but  very  bloudy  and  cruel  sachem,  Quononshot^ 
otherwise  called  Mwadonomy^  whose  ''carriage  was  strangely  proud  and 
lof^y  afler  he  was  taken ;  being  examined  why  he  did  foment  that  war,  which 
would  certainly  be  the  destruction  of  him  and  all  the  heathen  Indians  in 
the  oountrv,  j^c.,  he  would  make  no  other  reply  to  any  interrogatories,  but 
this :  that  he  was  bom  a  prince,  and  if  princes  came  to  speak  with  him  he 
would  answer,  but  none  present  beinff  such,  he  thought  himself  obliged,  in 
honor,  to  hold  his  tongue ; "  and  that  he  said  he  would  rather  die  than 
remain  a  prisoner,  and  requested  that  Ondfco  mifht  put  him  to  death,  as  he 
was  of  equal  rank.  "  Yet  withall  threatened,  he  nad  SOOO  men,  [who]  v<roul<i 
revenge  his  death  severely.  Wherefore  our  forces,  fearing  an  escape,  put  the 
stoutest  men  to  the  sword,  but  preserved  MyaanUmonw  till  they  returned  tc 
Stoneington ;  where  our  Indian  friends,  and  most  of'^the  English  soldiers 
declaring  to  the  commanders  their  fear  that  the  English  should,  upon  con 
ditions,  release  him,  and  that  then  he  would,  (though  the  English  migh^ 

ciniansy  2S1  yean  B.  C.  They  tent  him  to  Rome  to  use  his  endeavors  to  eflfeet  a  peace^  b^ 
his  solemn  promise  to  return  within  a  given  period.  The  most  excruciating  tortures  awaiter 
bim^  should  he  not  execute  his  mission  according  to  bis  instructions.  When  arrived  at  Rome 
he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  bold  out,  and  maintain  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians 
stating  their  situation,  and  the  neat  advantages  that  would  accrue.  He  knew  what  would 
be  his  fate  on  reCurninf  to  Carthage,  and  many  a  noble  Roman  besoueht  hhs  not  to  reUux^ 
and  thm  sacrifiee  his  life  j  bat  he  would  not  break  his  promise,  even  with  bis  baibaroos  ene 
■lies.  Tbis  it  what  n  meant  by  not  accepting  his  own  life  when  tendered  bfaa.  He  returned, 
and,  if  btstory  be  tnie,  no  Indian  nation  ever  tortured  a  prisoner,  be3rood  what  the  Cattb* 
gimaos  mflicted  open  Metretu  AuUiut  Regultu,  See  EchartTs  Roman  Hi$L  L  188—9. 
•  HMvd.  t  /.  Mather,  |  DtoM,  Hilt  Seituate,  UL 

f  MawMeript  letter  hi  Hist  Library.    Both  MiMon/ and  i#arA«r  say  44;  perbape  tbey  it 
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hofe  peace  with  him,]  be  very  peniicious  to  those  Indians  that  now  aaaisteil 
us,  the  said  Indians,  (on  these  considerations,  and  the  mischieft  and  niur- 
thers  be  bad  done  during  this  war,)  permitted  to  put  him  to  death.*  And  that 
aD  miffht  share  in  the  glory  of  destroying  so  great  a  prince,  and  come  undei 
the  omigation  of  fidelity,  each  to  other,  3ie  Pequodi)  shot  him,  the  Mcbegins 
cut  ofiT  bis  head  and  quartered  his  body,  and  the  M  vnntvfti  men  mado  tht 
fire  and  burned  his  quarters,  and,  as  a  token  of  their  1o\  ^  imd  fidelity  tc  Cie 
Eoflisb,  presented  his  head  to  the  council  at  Hartft>i*dl  * 

^NNAWOJ^  was  a  Wampanoag,  and  one  of  PMUf^$  v\cfX  famous  coun- 
sellors and  captains.  He  was  his  mst  fi'iend,  and  resisted  m  long  as  there 
was  a  beam  of  hope ;  and  when  at  last  every  chance  of  sv-ocess  had  fiiiled, 
be  gave  himself  up  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  as  will  appear  m  the  follow- 
ing account 

At  the  swamp,  when  PhUip  was  killed,  he  escaped  with  most  vH*  his  men, 
as  has  been  related,  by  his  thoroughly  understanding  the  sitU4  ton  of  his 
enemies.  *^  Perceiving  (says  Ckurdt)  thev  were  waylaid  on  tlie  ea<.^  side  of 
the  swamp,  tacked  short  about  One  of  the  enemy,  who  seemed  to  l>e  a 
great  surly  old  fellow,  hallooed  Mrith  a  loud  voice,  and  often  called  out,  l-oo- 
ta^  I-Qo-tash.  Captain  Church  called  to  bis  Indian  Peter,  f  and  a8ke<l  him 
who  tliat  was  that  called  so.  He  answered  that  it  was  old  •^nnawofij  PhUijP$ 
gpeal  captain,  culling  on  his  soldiers  to  stand  to  it,  and  fight  stoutly." 

^  Captain  ChurrJi  had  been  but  little  while  at  Plimouth,  [after  tlie  death 
of'P^^,]  before  a  post  from  Rehoboth  came  to  inform  the  governor  that 
old  w^FtfUMNm,  Phiiifi  chief  captain,  was  with  his  company  ranging  about 
their  woods,  and  was  very  ofl^ensive  and  pernicious  to  Rehoboth  and 
Swansey.  Captain  Church  was  inmiediately  sent  for  again,  and  treated  with 
to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  He  told  them  their  encouragement  was 
so  poor,  he  feared  his  soldiers  would  be  dull  about  going  again.  But  being 
a  hearty  fi-iend  to  the  cause,  he  rallies  again,  goes  to  Mr.  Mez  RvwUmd^  his 
old  lieutenant,  and  some  qf  his  soldiers  that  used  to  go  out  with  him,  told 
them  how  the  case  was.  circumstanced,  and  that  be  had  intelligence  of  old 
AimawotC$  walk  and  haunt,  and  wanted  hands  to  hunt  him.  They  did  not 
want  much  entreating,  but  told  him  they  would  go  with  him  as  long  as 
there  was  an  Indian  left  in  the  woods  He  moved  and  ranged  through  the 
woods  to  Pocasset" 

111  the  eiu*ly  part  of  this  expedition,  some  of  Captain  Ckurdifi  Indian 
scouts  captured  a  number  of  wfrtfiatMrn't  company,  but  firom  whom  they 
could  learn  nothing  of  the  old  chief,  only  that  he  aid  not  lodge  *<  twice  in  a 
place.** 

**  Now  a  certain  Indian  soldier,  that  Captain  Ckurth  had  gained  over  to 
be  on  his  side,  prayed  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  go  and  fetch  in  his 
father,  who,  he  said,  was  about  four  miles  fi-om  that  place,  in  a  swamp,  with 
no  other  than  a  young  squaw.  Captain  Chunk  inclined  to  go  with  him, 
thinking  it  might  be  in  his  vray  to  gam  some  intelligence  of  ^^nnawon  ;  and 
so  taking  one  Englishman  and  a  few  Indians  with  him,  leaving  the  rest 
there,  ^  went  with  his  new  soldier  to  look  his  father.  When  he  came  to 
the  swa.np,  he  bid  the  Indian  ^o  and  see  if  he  could  find  his  fiuher.  He 
was  no  sooner  gone,  but  Captam  Church  discovered  a  track  coming  down 
out  of  the  woods,  upon  whicn  he  and  his  little  company  lay  close,  some  on 
one  side  of  the  track,  and  some  on  the  other.  They  heard  the  Indian 
soldier  making  a  howling  for  his  father,  and  at  length  somebody  answered 
him ;  but  while  they  were  listening,  they  thought  they  hoard  somebody  com- 
iii^r  towards  them.  Presently  they  saw  an  old  man  coming  up,  with  a  gun 
uu  n IS  shoulder,  and  a  young  woman  following  in  the  track  which  tliey  lay 
by.  Thev  let  them  come  between  them,  and  then  started  up  and  laid  hold 
of  them  both.  Captain  Ckurdk  immediately  exanuned  them  apart,  telling 
them  what  they  must  trust  to  if  they  told  false  stories.  He  askea  the  young 
woman  what  company  they  came  from  last  She  said  firom  Captain  ,%mtih 
t0oi^«.    He  asked  her  how  many  were  in  company  with  him  when  she  left 

*  Tbif  neini  to  ui  the  most  probable  account  of  the  affair  of  all  we  haw  mmu 
t  Hm  toa  UJwaihonlUf  it  ig  suppoted. 
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hifn.  She  said  'fifty  or  piirtv*  He  aflked  her  how  ntanj  miles  it  was  to  the 
place  where  she  left  him.  Sne  said  she  did  not  understand  miles,  hut  he  was 
up  in  Squonnoconk  swamp.  The  old  man,  who  had  been  one  of  Ph3^$ 
council,  upon  ezaminadon,  gave  exactly  the  same  account"  On  bemg 
asked  whether  they  could  get  there  that  night,  answered,  **  If  we  go  pres- 
ently, and  travel  stoutly,  we  may  get  there  by  sunset"  The  old  man  said 
he  was  of  ^naworCi  company,  and  that  ^^rmawon  had  sent  him  down  to 
find  some  Indians  that  were  gone  down  into  Mount  Hope  neck  to  kill  pro- 
visions. Captain  Ckurch  let  him  know  that  that  company  were  all  his 
prisoners. 

The  Indian  who  had  been  permitted  to  go  after  his  fiither,  now  returned 
with  him  and  another  man.  Captain  Chunk  was  now  at  great  toss  what  he 
should  do.  He  was  unwilling  to  miss  of  so  ffood  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  finishing  blow  to  the  Indian  power.  He  had,  as  himself  says,  but  **  half  a 
dozen  men  beside  himself*'  and  yet  was  under  the  necessi^  of  sending 
some  one  back  to  give  Lieutenant  Hotolctnd,  whom  he  left  at  the  old  fort  in 
Pocasset,  notice,  if  he  should  proceed.  But,  without  wasting  time  in  pon- 
dering upon  what  course  to  pursue,  he  put  the  Question  to  his  men. 
**  whether  the^  would  willingly  so  with  hmi  and  give  Jhmawon  a  viwt* 
All  answered  in  tlie  affirmative,  but  reminded  him  *^  that  they  knew  this 
Captain  ^rmawon  was  a  great  soldier ;  that  he  had  been  a  valiant  captain 
under  •^svhmemdn,  [IFoosamtquinj]  PhUip^s  father;  and  that  he  had  been 
PhUip'M  chieftam  all  this  war.**  And  they  further  told  Captain  Ckunkf  (and 
these  men  knew  him  well,)  that  he  was  **  a  very  subtle  man,  of  great  resolu- 
tion, and  had  often  said  tliat  he  would  never  be  taken  alive  by  the  English." 

They  also  reminded  him  that  those  with  Annawon  were  *^  resolute  feflowii 
some  of  PhUif^s  chief  soldiers,"  and  very  much  feared  that  to  make  the 
attempt  with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers,  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 
But  nothing  could  shake  the  resobition  of  Captain  Church,  who  remarked 
to  them,  *^  tiiat  he  had  a  lon^  time  sought  for  Annmoon,  but  in  vain,"  and 
doubted  not  in  the  least  but  Providence  would  protect  them.  All  with  one 
consent  now  desired  to  proceed. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Cooky^  belonging  to  Plimouth,  was  the  only 
Englishman  in  the  company,  except  the  captain.  Captain  Chunk  asked 
Mr.  Cook  what  his  opinion  of  the  undertaking  was.  He  made  no  other  reply 
than  this :  ^I  am  never  afraid  of  ffoin^  any  where  when  you  are  with  me." 
The  Indian  who  brought  in  his  famer  informed  Captain  Vhurchf  that  it  war 
impossible  for  him  to  take  his  horse  with  him,  which  he  had  broiupht  thu^ 
far.  He  therefore  ^nt  him  and  his  father,  with  the  horse,  back  to  Lieuten 
ant  Howlandj  and  ordered  them  to  tell  him  to  take  his  prisoners  immediatelv 
to  Taunton,  and  then  to  come  out  the  next  morning  in  the  Rehoboth  road 
where,  if  alive,  he  hoped  to  meet  him. 

Thmgs  being  thus  settled,  ail  were  ready  for  the  journey.  Captain  Chunk 
turned  to  the  old  man,  whom  he  took  with  the  young  woman,  and  asked 
liiin  whether  he  would  be  their  pilot  He  said,  <*  You  having  given  me  my 
life,  I  am  under  obligations  to  serve  you."  They  now  marched  for  Squan- 
nacouk.  In  leading  the  way,  tliis  old  man  would  travel  so  much  faster  than 
tlie  rest,  as  sometimes  to  l)e  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  consequentiy  might 
have  escaped  without  fear  of  being  recaptured,  but  he  was  true  to  his  word, 
and  would  stop  until  his  wearied  mllowers  came  up. 

Having  travelled  through  swampf  tnd  thickets  until  the  sun  was  setting, 
the  pilot  ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  dis- 
covery. He  said,  ♦*  About  that  hour  of  the  day,  Annawm  usually  sent  out 
his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  and  as  soon  as  it  begm  to  grow 
dark  the  scouts  returned,  and  tiien  we  may  move  securely."  When  it  was 
flufficientiy  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed,  Ci^tain  Chunk  asked  the 
o«d  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for  him.  He  bowed  very  low, 
and  said,  <<I  pmy  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as  to  flydit  against 
Captain  AnnoMrn^  my  old  fiiend,  but  I  will  go  along  with  you,  anobe  heloful 
to  you.  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  ofiler  to  hurt  you."    Tjiey 

*  Caleb,  doubtleM.  who  was  present  at  the  time  PktUp  wae  killed 
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litd  proceeded  but  a  short  space,  when  they  heasd  a  noise,  which  the} 
eoncfiided  to  be  the  pounding  of  a  mortar.  This  warned  them  tliat  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  Annaimm^$  retreat  And  here  it  will  be  very  propvr 
to  give  a  description  of  it  It  is  situated  in  the  south-easterly  comer  of 
Rehoboth,  about  ei^ht  miles  from  Taunton  Green,  a  few  rods  fifom  the  road 
which  leads  to  Providence,  and  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  it  If  a  straight 
line  were  draMm  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  it  would  pass  very  nearly 
over  this  place.  Within  the  limits  of  an  inmiense  swamp  of  nearlv  1000 
acres,  there  is  a  small  piece  of  upland,  separated  from  the  main  onlv  by  a 
brook,  which  in  some  seasons  is  dir.  This  island,  as  we  mav  call  it,  is 
nearly  covered  with  an  enormous  rock,  which  to  this  day  is  called  wfimatoon'j 
RodL  Its  south-east  side  presents  an  almost  perpendicidar  precipice,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  25  or  30  feet  The  noith-west  side  is  very  slo])ing, 
and  easy  of  ascent,  being  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  35  or  40^.  A  more 
gloomy  and  hidden  recess,  even  now,  although  the  forest  tree  no  longer 
waves  over  it,  could  hardly  be  found  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness. 

When  tbsy  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  Captain  Ckurch,  with  two 
of  his  Indian  soldiers,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  thev  could  see 
distinctly  the  situation  of  the  whole  company,  by  the  li^ht  of  tlieir  fires. 
They  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  and  lodged  a  short  distance  Srom  one 
inotber.  •^muMMmV  camp  was  formed  by  felling  a  tree  against  the  rock, 
with  bushes  set  up  on  each  side. 

**  He  pagsed,  in  the  heart  of  that  ancient  wood^ 

Nor  pansed,  till  the  rock  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kingly  dead 

Arose  on  his  midnight  way  '^— Hsmans. 

With  him  lodged  his  son,  and  others  of  his  principal  men.  Their  guns 
were  discovered  standing  and  leaning  against  a  stick  resting  on  two  crotches, 
sdely  covered  from  the  weather  by  a  mat  Over  their  fires  were  pots  and 
kettles  boilinff,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  spits.  Captain  Chtareh  was 
now  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  or  getting  down  the 
rock  without  discovery,  which  would  have  been  fatal.  He  therefore  creeps 
silently  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  their 
pilot,  u  there  was  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them.  He  answered,  <<  No  f 
and  said  that  himself  and  all  others  belongmg  to  the  company  were  ordered 
to  come  that  way,  and  none  ooidd  come  any  other  without  danger  of  be- 
ingshot 

The  fiiiitful  mind  of  Chtareh  was  no  longer  at  loss,  and  the  fbllowmg  strata- 
gem was  put  in  successfiil  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and  the  voung 
woman  to  go  forward,  and  lead  the  way,  vnth  their  baskets  upon  their  backs, 
and  when  Jhmawon  should  discover  them,  he  would  take  no  alarm,  knowing 
them  to  be  those  he  had  lately  sent  forth  upon  discoveiy.  *^  Captain  Ckur^ 
and  his  handfiil  of  soldiers  crept  down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two 
and  their  baskets.  Hie  captain  himself  crept  close  behind  the  old  man,  with 
his  hatchet  m  his  hand,  and  stepped  over  the  young  man's  head  to  the  arms. 
The  young  Amnawon  discovering  him^  whipped  his  blanket  over  his  head,  and 
shrunk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  Captain  Annawon  started  up  on  his  breech, 
and  cried  out  ^Howoh! '  which  signified,  *  Welcom.' "  *  All  hope  of  escape 
was  now  fled  forever,  and  he  made  no  effi>rt,  but  laid  himself  down  again  m 
perfect  silence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  he 
supposed  the  Elnglish  were  far  more  ntunerous  than  they  were,  and  before  he 
was  mideceived,  his  company  were  all  secured. 

*  It  is  a  cnrioas  fact,  that  among  the  tribes  of  the  west,  the  same  word  is  osed  to  signify 
apptooadon :  thos.  when  a  speeen  had  been  made  to  some  in  that  regMo,  whieh  pissed 
then,  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph  they  would  exclaim,  **  Hoah  !  UoahP'^  WeWt  IVweU 
htAmerktu 

The  fiiet  becomes  still  more  carious  when  we  find  the  same  word  used  yet  farther  wes^— 
eren  on  the  North-west  Coast  and  with  very  nearly  the  same  signification.  See  Dixom^t 
y^ffttgtf  189,  4«o.  London,  1789.  In  this  work  it  is  ipeto  WhoaL  See,  abo,  Bu-t^^ 
V«vates,lM6,ardCe^«FiveNatioas,ii.96. 
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One  oireunifllaDca  much  facilitated  this  daring  pr)ject  It  haa  been  hefon 
inentioned,  that  they  heard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar,  on  their  approach. 
This  continued  during  their  descent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw  was  pounding 
green  dried  com  for  their  supper,  and  when  she  ceased  pounding,  to  turn 
the  com,  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and  when  ahe  pounded  again,  they  moved. 
This  was  the  reason  they  were  not  heard  as  they  lowered  thenaiseiyes  down, 
from  crag  to  crag,  supported  by  small  bushes  that  new  from  the  seams 
of  the  TQctL  The  pounded  com  served  afterwards  K>r  a  supper  to  the 
captors. 

Anmawon  would  not  have  been  taken  at  this  time  but  fiur  the  treachery 
of  those  of  his  own  con^pany.  And  well  may  Unekr  Luam  fflrchiim,  as  did 
the^RoflUDi, 

**  A  race  renowned,  the  world's  viclorioaf  lords. 
Turned  on  themselves  with  their  own  hostile  swords.''— JZotoe's  TVoks^ 

The  two  companies  ntuated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  the 
fate  of  their  captain,  until  those  sent  by  Ckiarek  annoimced  it  to  them.  And. 
to  prevent  then*  making  resistance,  they  were  told,  that  Captain  Ckurdi  had 
encompassed  them  with  hui  army,  ana  that  to  make  resistance  would  be 
immediate  death ;  but  if  they  all  submitted  peaceably,  they  should  have  good 
quarter.  ^  Now  they  bein^  old  acqiudntance,  and  many  of  them  relations," 
readily  consented :  delivering  up  their  guns  and  hatchets,  they  were  all  con- 
ducted to  head-quarters. 

**  Things  beizig  thus  fiur  settled.  Captain  Ckwnk  asked  Jhnnaiuxm  what 
he  had  for  supper,  *  for,'  said  he,  *  I  am  come  to  sup  with  yoiL*"  Atmmoon 
replied,  <<  TcMmd^  with  a  <<  big  voice,"  and,  looking  around  upon  his  women, 
ordered  them  to  hasten  and  provide  Captain  Churdi  and  his  company  some 
sapper.  He  asked  Captain  Oiutek  ^whether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or 
horse  beef  Ckurdi  said  he  woi|ld  prefer  cow  bee£  It  was  soon  ready, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  he  had  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a  good  meaL 
Ana  here  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  be^  of  salt  (which  he  carried  in 
hb  pocket)  was  the  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon  this  eipedition. 

When  supper  was  over.  Captain  Chunk  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them 
If  they  would  let  him  sleep  two  hours,  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the 
ni^t,  he  not  having  slept  any  for  36  houn  before ;  but  after  laying  a  half 
hour,  and  feeli^  no  disposition  to  sleep,  from  the  momentous  cares  upon  his 
mind^ — ^fbr,  as  Dr,  Young  sKys  in  the  Revenge, 

"  The  dead  alone,  in  soeh  a  night,  can  rest^-^ 

he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  fiist  asleep. 
Asmawon  felt  no  more  like  sleepim^  than  Clbtavft,  and  they  lay  for  some  time 
looking  one  upon  the  other.  Chunk  spoke  not  to  Jhmmoon^  because  he 
could  not  speak  Indian,  and  thought  jlmuMMm  could  not  speak  Knglish,  but  it 
now  appeared  that  he  could,  from  a  conversation  they  hela  together.  Ckurdi 
had  laia  down  with  Aimmoon  to  prevent  his  escape,  of  which,  however,  he 
did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  after  they  had  laid  a  considerable  time,  Jbmawon 
got  up  and  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which  Chunk  considered  was  on  a 
common  occasion;  but  being  gone  some  time,  *'he  began  to  suspect  some 
ill  design."  He  therefore  garnered  all  the  guns  close  to  himself  and  lay  as 
close  as  he  possibly  could  under  young  AmimoofiCM  side,  that  if  a  shot  should 
be  made  at  nim,  it  roust  endanger  the  life  of  young  Anmawon  alsa  After 
laying  a  while  in  great  suspense,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  Awnmoon 
coming  with  something  in  his  hirnds.  When  he  luid  got  to  Captain  Chwrck^ 
he  knelt  down  before  mm,  and,  after  presenting  him  what  he  nad  brought, 
spoke  in  English  as  follows :— ^  Qnai  captain,  you  have  kSkd  Philip,  and  am* 
qwrtd  kU  country.  For  I  hcUnt  (hat  I  and  my  company  art  the  lak  thai  toar 
^mdnd  the  Englith^  so  tuppose  the  war  %$  ended  by  your  Meant,  and  ffienfore 
mmlhingebeiing  unto  t/ou."  He  then  took  out  of  his  pack  a  beautifully 
wroughtbelt,  which  belonged  to  PhiUp.  It  was  nine  mches  m  breadth,  an<} 
af  such  length,  as  when  put  about  the  shoulders  of  Captain  Chunk,  rh 
feaehed  to  hb  ankles.    This  vnis  considered,  at  that  tlme^  of  great  vabM^ 
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beiDg  embroidered  all  over  with  money,  that  is,  wampumpeag,*  of  various 
colors,  curiously  wrought  into  figures  of  oirds,  beasts  and  flowers.  A  second 
belt,  of  DO  less  exquisite  workmanship,  was  next  presented,  which  belonged 
also  to  PhUuf.  This,  that  chief  used  to  ornament  his  head  with ;  from  the 
back  part  or  which  flowed  two  flags,  which  decorated  his  back.  A  third  was 
a  smaller  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast 
All  three  were  ed^ed  with  red  hair,  which,  ^rmawan  said,  was  got  in  tlie 
country  of  the  Mohawks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  believed,  re- 
main, at  this  day,  tlie  property  of  a  family  in  Swansey.  He  next  took  from 
his  pack  two  horns  of  glazed  powder,  and  a  red  cloth  blanket.  These,  it 
«>p^ir8,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  efl!ects  of  the  great  chiefl  He  told 
daptain  ChurA  that  those  were  PkHxp^g  royalties,  which  he  was  wont  to  adoi  n 
himself  with,  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  himself  happy  in  having 
an  opportunity  to  present  them  to  nun. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  Annawon 
•<gave  an  account  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly  in  wars 
against  many  nations  of  Indians,  when  he  served  Asvhmequin,  PhUvt^a 
father." 

Momio^  being  come,  they  took  up  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  vray 
they  met  Lieutenant  Howkmd,  according  to  appointment,  at  his  no  small  sur- 
prise. They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night.  The  next  day  *<  Capt  Church 
took  old  Annatpony  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and  his  own  men,  and 
went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plimouth,  under  Lieutenant 
HatDlcmd, 

Jbrnawofiy  it  is  said,  had  confessed  <<that  he  had  put  to  death  several  of  the 
Elnglish,  that  had  been  taken  alive ;  ten  in  one  day,  and  could  not  deny  but 
that  some  of  them  had  been  tortured ;"!  and  theretbre  no  mercy  was  to  be 
expected  from  those  into  whose  hands  he  had  now  fallen.  His  captor^  Captain 
Churck,  did  not  mean  that  he  should  have  been  put  to  death,  and  haa  en- 
treated hard  for  him ;  but  in  his  absence  from  Plimouth,  not  long  after,  he 
was  remorselessly  executed.  We  shall  again  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
execution  ofAtmawon^  and  shall  now  pass  to  consider  the  events  in  the  life 
of  a  sachem  of  nearly  equal  interest 

QUINiNAPlN'  was  by  birth  a  noble  Narraganset,  being  the  son  of  Cogina- 
quauy  otherwise  Cor^anaquondf  who  was  nephew  to  Canonicus.  Therefore 
Jl^ntunnomoh  was  uncle  to  Omtmamnj  and  Canonicus  was  his  great  imcle. 

Wr  find  his  name  spelled  in  almost  every  possible  way,  and  for  the 
vnusement  of  the  reader  will  ofler  a  few  of  them — Quanopin,  ^htanopinf 
Qunmspin,  Q^annopin,  Quenoqwin,  Panomdn,  Sotpo^onish,  and  Q^uanepin, 
His  name  has  also  been  confounded  with  that  of  Quataperij  the  *^  old  queen  " 
ofNan^anset 

In  1672,  Q^inruqnn  confirmed,  by  a  writing,  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land  pre- 
viously granted  by  Coginaquan^  his  father. 

This  sachem  took  part  with  the  Wampanoags  in  PkHip's  war,  and  from 
the  punishment  which  the  English  executed  upon  him,  on  his  falling  into 
their  hands,  we  m^  suppose  he  acted  well  his  part  in  that  war,  although  but 
little  is  recorded  of^him  by  the  historians  of  that  period.  From  Mrs.  Row- 
laandsofCa  account  of  him,  we  must  conclude  he  was  not  wanting  in  attentions 
to  the  fair  sex,  as  he  had  certainly  three  wives,  one  of  whom  was  a  sister  of 
Wootonekanttske ;  consequently  he  was,  according  to  the  English  method  of 
calculating  relationships,  brother-in-law  to  the  famous  Metacamet  himself. 

Quinruwin  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  directed  the  attack  on  Lancaster, 
the  10  Fen.  1675,  O.  S.,  and  he  purchased  Mrs.  Rmdandson  from  a  Naragan- 
set  Indian  who  had  seized  her  when  she  came  out  of  the  garrison,  among 
the  captives  of  that  place.  And  it  was  this  circumstance  which  caused  her 
CO  notice  him  in  her  Narrative.  X  fVMmom^  whom  she  mentions  in  the  follow- 
ing extract,  as  his  wife,  we  have  said,  was  Weetamoo^  the  ^  queen  of  Pocasset" 

In  the  winter  of  1676^  when  the  Narragansets  were  at  such  *^  great  straits,** 
from  the  loss  of  their  provisions,  in  the  great  swamp  fight,  (**  com  being  twit 

•  An  Iroquois  word  signifying  a  muscle.     Oordon^s  Hist.  Pennsylvania,  tMure  698. 

4  Uubbard,  iVor.  108.  %  Mr.  WiUard^t  edition  of  it,  (p.  25.)  Lancaster,  ^18. 
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shOlingB  a  pint  with  them,")  the  English  tried  to  bring  about  a  peace  with 
them ;  but  their  terms  were  too  hard,  or  some  other  cause  prevented.  ^  Gs- 
fumdid  and  Panoqtdn  said  they  would  fight  it  out,  to  the  last  man,  rather 
than  they  would  become  servants  to  the  English."  *  A  truly  noble  resolution, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  character  we  have  of  CanoneheL 

''My  master  (says  Mrs.  Rinokmdsan)  had  three  squaws,  living  sometimes 
with  one  and  sometimes  with  another.  OnuXj  this  old  sauaw  at  whose  wig- 
wam I  was,  and  widi  whom  my  master  [QuinTuqnn^  haa  been  these  three 
weeks.  Another  was  fFMmorty  with  whom  I  had  lived  and  served  all  this 
while.  A  severe  and  proud  dame  she  was ;  bestowing  every  day  in  dressing 
herself  near  as  much  time  as  any  of  the  gentry  of  the  land---powdering  her 
hair  and  painting  her  fiice,  going  with  her  necklaces,  with  jewels  in  her  ears, 
and  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  When  she  had  dressed  herself  her  work 
was  to  make  sirdles  of  wampum  and  beads.  The  third  squaw  [or  wife]  was 
a  youne  one,  by  whom  he  had  two  pi4>oosea"t 

While  the  Narragansets  and  Nipmucks  were  encamped  at  a  place  on  Con« 
necticut  River  at  considerable  distance  above  Northampton,  perhaps  near  as 
ftr  as  Bellows  Falls,  Mrs.  JRoiolandgon  savs,  ''My  masters  maid  came  home : 
she  had  been  gone  three  weeks  into  the  Narracauset  country  to  fetch  com, 
where  they  had  stored  up  some  in  the  ground.  She  brought  home  about  a 
peckand  a  ha{f  qf  com^  I 

We  shall  relate,  in  the  Life  of^eptmd^  the  mission  of  Mr.  Hoar  to  PfttUpV 
quarters  for  the  redemption  of  Mrs.  RowUmdsorL  This  was  not  long  mer 
Sudbury  fight,  and  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  commemorate  it  by  a  great 
dance, "  which  was  carried  on  by  eight  of  them,  (as  Mrs.  R,  relates,)  four  men 
and  four  squaws ;  my  master  and  mistress  [Qutnmignn  and  WeeUmoo]  being 
two.  He  was  dressed  in  his  Holland  shirt,  with  great  stockings,  his  garters 
hung  round  with  ^iUUng»,  and  had  girdles  of  wan^pom  upon  his  heiuj  and 
shomders.  She  had  a  kearsey  coat,  covered  with  girdles  of  uxanpom  ftom 
the  loins  upward.  Her  arms,  fit>m  her  elbows  to  her  hands,  were  covered 
with  bracelets ;  there  were  handflils  of  necklaces  about  her  neck,  and  sev- 
eral sorts  of  jewels  in  her  ears.  She  had  fine  red  stockings,  and  white  shoes, 
her  hair  powdered,  and  her  face  painted  red,  that  was  always  before  black. 
And  all  tne  dancers  were  afler  the  same  manner.  There  were  two  others 
sinffing  and  knocking  on  a  kettle  for  their  music.  They  kept  hopping  up 
ana  down  one  after  another,  with  a  kettle  of  water  in  the  midst,  standing 
vrarm  upon  some  embers,  to  drink  of  when  they  were  dry.  They  held  on 
till  almost  night,  throwing  out  their  toampom  to  the  standers-by.  At  night 
I  asked  them  again,  if  I  should  go  home :  they  all  as  one  said.  No,  except  my 
husband  would  come  for  me.  When  we  were  lain  down,  my  master  went 
out  of  the  wigwam,  and  by  and  by  sent  in  an  Indian  called  Jamu-tht-prinUr^ 
who  told  Mr.  Hoar^  that  my  master  would  let  me  ffo  home  to-morrow,  if  he 
would  let  him  have  one  pint  of  liquor.  Then  Mr.  Hoar  called  bis  own 
Indians,  Tom  and  Ptter^  and  bid  them  all  go  and  see  if  he  would  promise  it 
before  them  three ;  and  if  he  would  he  should  have  it,  which  he  did,  and  had 
it.  PhUip  smelling  the  business,  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  me  what  I 
would  give  him,  to  tell  me  some  good  news,  and  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
me,  that  I  might  go  home  to-morrow  ?  I  told  l^m  I  could  not  tell  what  to 
give  him,  I  would  any  thing  I  had,  and  asked  hun  what  he  would  have.  He 
said  two  coats  and  20  shillings  in  money,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  com,  and 
some  tobacca  I  thanked  him  for  his  love,  but  I  knew  that  good  news  as  well 
as  that  crafty  fox.  My  master,  after  he  had  his  drink,  qui^y  came  ranting 
into  tiie  wigwam  again,  and  called  for  Mr.  HooTi  drinking  to  him  and  saying 
ht  loas  a  gw^  man ;  and  then  again  he  would  say,  Haxig  Mm  a  ro^fue.  Being 
almost  drunk,  he  would  drink  to  him,  and  yet  presently  say  he  should  b« 
hanged.  Then  he  called  for  me ;  I  trembled  to  near  him,  and  yet  I  was  fidn 
to  go  to  him,  and  he  drank  to  me,  shewing  no  incivility.  He  was  the  first 
Indian  I  saw  drunk,  all  the  time  I  was  among  them.  At  last  his  squaw  ran 
out,  and  he  after  her,  round  the  wigwam,  with  his  money  jingling  at  hit 

«  Hubbard.  f  Narrative,  63, 6i. 
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Jmees,  but  she  escaped  him;  but  havhig  an  old  squaw,  he  ran  to  her,"*  and 
troubled  the  others  no  more  that  ni«:hL 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  sagamores  liad  a  council,  or  general  cot.rt,  as  they 
called  It,  in  which  the  giving  up  of  Mis.  A.  was  debated.  All  seemed  to 
consent  for  her  to  go,  ezcep.  PkUip,  who  would  not  come  to  the  council 
However,  she  was  soon  dismissed,  and  some  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  her 
ffoing,  seemed  now  to  rejoice  at  it.  They  shook  her  by  the  hand,  and  asked 
her  to  send  them  some  tobacco,  and  some  one  thing  and  some  anotner. 

When  the  extensive  system  of  war  carried  on  by  ^^^  ^&8  broken  in  the 
west  by  intestine  bickeruigs,  ^idnnatnn  returned  with  PMlip  to  his  country 
of  the  Wampanoags.  About  the  end  of  July,  1676,  Captain  Church  learned  by 
a  captive  squaw  that  Quinncqnn  and  Philip  were  in  a  ''great  cedar  swamp" 
near  Aponagauset  with  ''abundance  of  Indians."  This  news,  together  with 
a  discoveiT  the  captain  soon  after  made,  induced  him  to  leave  that  country 
without  disturbing  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Soon  after,  Quinnoptn  escaped 
from  a  company  of  Bridgewater  men,  who  killed  Mkompoin,  as  he  and 
PhUij^B  com|)any  were  crossing  Taunton  River.  The  next  day,  Church  pur- 
sued him,  but  he  effected  his  escape. 

Not  long  after  this,  he  was  taken,  and,  immediately  after  the  war,  25 
Aupist,  was  shot  at  Newport  in  R.  Island.  It  appears  that  Quiruumin  had 
had  some  difficulty  with  the  R.  Island  people,  who,  some  time  before  the 
war,  had  cast  niin  into  prison;  but  that  by  some  means  he  had  escaped* 
and  become  active  in  the  war.  He  was  reported  "a  young  lusty  sacheiu, 
and  a  very  roirue."  f  A  court-martitJ  was  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the 
24  August,  1676,  by  the  governor  and  assistants  of  that  colony,  for  the  trial 
of  Qumnapinf  or  Sowagonishy  as  be  was  sometimes  called,  and  several  others. 
He  was  cliarged  with  adhering  to  Philip  in  the  war,  which  he  confessed, 
and  owned  he  was  in  the  Narraganset  Bwamp  fight  of  December,  1675,  and 
next  in  command  to  Ccmonchtl ;  whereupon  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  the 
next'day.  A  brother  of  his,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Sunke^unasuCy  had 
the  same  sentence  passed  upon  him.  Mumattany  another  brother,  was 
tried,  but  at  that  time  received  no  sentence.^ 

TWSPjiQl/ZAT,  whose  biography  we  shall  next  pursue,  was  one  ofPhU^s 
most  fiuthftil  captains,  and  sachem  of  Assawomset,  as  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  notice,  in  speaking  of  John  Sassamaru  His  name  in  printed 
accounts  differs  but  little,  and  is  abbreviated  from  H^atuspamdn.  Also  in  our 
life  of  Tntoton  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  this  chief  From  a  survey  of 
the  deeils  which  he  executed  of  various  large  tracts  of  land,  it  is  evident 
his  sachemdom  was  very  extensive.  It  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  conveyances  of  fraluspaquin  for  several  reasons,  the  principal  of  which 
is,  that  the  part  be  acted  in  the  great  drama  of  1675  and  1676  may  not  be 
underrated.  His  conveyances  to  the  Reverend  John  Saaaanum  and  his'fiunily 
are  already  related. 

On  9  August,  1667,  "  THirae^uin,  otherwise  called  the  Blaek-saehem,^  for 
£4,  sells  to  Menru  Wood  of  Plimouth  his  riffht  and  title  to  the  land  on  the 
east  side  of  "Namassakett"  Rjver,§  bounded  "on  one  end  "by  the  pond 
called  Black-sachem^a  Pondy  or,  in  Indian,  WanpaweuU ;  on  theiSHfaer  end,  by 
a  little  pond  called  ^^snaiucutL  How  mucn  was  includecrnn  the  given 
bounds,  18  not  mentioned,  nor  could  we  now  by  the  description  possibly 
tt;ll  how  far  said  tract  extended  back  fi-om  the  river.  With  TSunmrndnj 
his  wife,  •dm^,  signed  this  deed,  and  it  was  witnessed  only  by  two  ^glish- 
men. 

On  17  July,  1669,  T\t9paquin  and  his  son  HWiam  sell  for  £10  a  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  near  "  Assowampsett,"  half  a  mile  wide,  and  "  in  length  from 
said  ponds  to  Dartmouth  jMith."  Besides  two  English,  Samud  Hemy,  Damd 
and  Old  Harry  were  witnesses.  Experience  Mitchdij  Hemy  Samp$ony  of  Dux* 
borough,  ThemoB  IMUcy  of  Marshfietd,  and  Thomas  Painty  of  Eastham,  wer» 
the  purdiasera. 

•  Narraiive,  75— 75. 

t  Gaptau  MonfM  aceoant  of  **  The  Warr  in  N.  E.  visibly  mded."  Ace.  ia  our  IvDita 
CaaomcLB.  %  /'otter'M  Namigaiiiel.  9i. 

^  He,  kowavir,  laaarvad  the  right  ''  to  geU  ceder  barka  in  the  •vraonpa.'' 

81  ^      n        \ 
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June  10;  1670,  Thispaquinand  his  son  WtUiam  sold  for  £6,  to  Edward 
^  in  the  behalf  of  the  court  of  Plimouth,"  **  all  that  our  meddow  that  lye 
ill  or  nean3  the  town  of  Middleberry,"  on  the  west  side  of  a  tract  beloii<nns 
to  John  JUden  and  Constcad  Southtoorih,  "^  and  is  between  Assowanisett  Pond 
and  Taunton  path,  being  in  three  parsells  vpon  three  brookes ;  '*  also  another 
parcel  on  the  other  side  of  Taunton  path.  Witnessed  by  ^  AmU^  tlie  wife 
of  Tunmqv'xn^  and  two  English 

30  June,  1672,  TxASpaquiny  ^  sachem  of  Namassakett,  and  MatUotvapud 
alias  William  his  soUf'^sell  to  Edward  Gray  and  Jonas  Winriowj  lands  (»u 
he  easterly  side  of  Assowanisett,  to  begin  where  Namasket  River  falleth 
out  of  the  pond,  and  so  south  by  the  pond ;  thence  by  perishable  bounds 
to  7\ispaman*$  Pond,  and  so  home  to  the  lands  formerly  sold  to  Henry 
Wood. 

3  July,  1673,  Thispaqmn  and  his  son  WiUiam  sell  to  Benjamin  Ckurdi  of 
Duxborough,  house  carpenter,  and  John  Tompson  of  Barnstable,  lands  about 
Middleborough,  for  which  they  paid  him  £15.  It  is  described  as  ^  lying  att 
and  neare  the  township  of  Middleberry,"  bounded  westerly  by  a  river  c^led 
Monhif^en,  which  runs  into  a  pond  called  Quiaquasetty  and  so  by  a  cedar 
swamp  to  Thupaquin^M  Pond;  thence  by  Henry  Wood^s  land  to  a  placo 
called  PochaboqtietL  Nahudset  River  is  named  as  a  northern  boundary ;  and 
the  two  **  places  "  called  Thiscomanest  and  Massapanoh  are  also  named,  like- 
wise a  pond  called  Sniptuetty  and  a  ^  river's  mouth  caUed  Tuppatuett  which 
runneth  into  a  pond  called  QuiUmoashetL^  Two  English,  Sim  Harry^  and 
Joseph  of  Namasket,  were  veitnesses. 

1  November  1673,  William  Watuspaquin,  AssawetOj  Tobias  and  Bewatj  for 
£10  sell  to  three  English  of  Barnstable  a  tract  of  land  bounded  by  Que- 
taauash  Pond  northerly,  by  Quetaquash  River  easterly,  Snepetuitt  Pond,  &4i, 

14  May,  1675,  the  two  Thisoaquins,  father  and  son,  ^  make  over  to  John 
Tompsouy  Covakmt  Sauihworth^  and  others,  of  Middleborough,  ''all  that  tract 
of  land  which  we  now  have  in  possession,  called  commonly^  •^sowamsei 
neck  or  necks,  and  places  adjacent,"  as  a  security  against  the  clauns  of  others, 
d&c  of  other  lands  aeeded  at  the  same  time ;  ii,  therefore,  they  are  not  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  the  former  lands  deeded,  then  they  *'  are  not  to 
be  outed  of  Assawamsett  neck."  PoUawo,  alias  Daniel^  Poyman^  Pagattj^  alias 
Josmhy  were  witnesses. 

For  the  land  deeded  they  received  £33,  *^  sterling."  It  consisted  of  uplands 
and  meadows  about  the  pond  called  Nxnipohet^  Qut^tcu#,t  &C.,  and,  judging 
firom  the  price  paid,  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  tract 

Thus  are  a  few  of  the  acts  of  WaJbupaqain  sketched  previous  to  the  war. 
We  are  now  to  trace  his  operations  in  quite  another  sphere.  In  our  opinion, 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  rieht  in  styling;  him  *^  the  next  noted  captain  to  PhUxp^  but 
erroneouslv  calls  (m  Tugoaqmn  *^  the  Black-sachem's  son."  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  known  of  Uie  son  Wxtiiam,  Indeed,  we  hear  nothing  of  him 
in  the  war,  but  it  is  probable  he  shared  the  late  of  his  fath**"* 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  Tuspaqain  was  marching  from  place  to  place  with 
about  300  men,  and  was  doubtless  in  high  expectation  of  humbling  the 
pride  of  hi^«^pemies,  and,  but  for  PhiUp*s  western  disasters,  occasioned  by 
the  disafiectftW  of  his  Pocomptucks  and  others,  his  expectations  might  have 
been  realized.  It  was  doubtless  under  his  direction  that  19  buildings  in 
Scituate  were  burnt  on  20  April ;  and  on  the  8  May,  had  not  a  shower  pre- 
vented, most,  if  not  all,  the  houses  in  Bridgewater  would  have  sbaiod  tlie 
same  fate.  Thispaquin  vras  known  to  have  led  his  men  in  this  attacki 
The  inhabitants  exerted  themselves  to  repel  the  Indians,  but,  conscious  of 
their  strength,  they  maintained  their  ground  until  the  next  day,  when  thef 
retreated.  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  they  succeeded  in  burning  17  buildings 
before  they  decamped. 

On  11  May,  1676^  there  were  eleven  houses  and  five  bams  burnt  in  Plim* 
oiith,  and  a  few  weeks  afier,  seven  houses  more  and  two  bams.    Thesa 

*  Two  namet,  probably  j  bat  in  the  BfS.  there  U  do  ccmma  between,  as  is  oAen  the  case. 

t  TVfiart,  probably,  now. 

t  Mr.  Hmmrd  u^t,  (Nar.  71.)  the  Indiana  wer%  led  by  one  Tutguogrn,  but  we  are  saiia- 
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were  probably  sucli  as  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  village,  and 
had  cniefly  been  deserted.  This  ^  mischieP  was  attributed  to  Tuspaquin 
and  hm  men. 

About  this  time,  Benjamin  Churck  was  commissioned  by  the  ^vernmeot 
of  Plimouth  to  lead  parties  in  different  directions  over  the  colony ;  and  fi*om 
the  time  he  commenced  operations,  the  Indians  found  but  few  opportunities 
to  do  mischief  in  Plimoutn  colony. 

Tuipamdn  still  kept  his  ground  in  the  Assawomset  country,  and  for  a  long 
tune  baffled  all  the  skill  Captain  Church  was  master  of  in  his  endeavors  to  take 
him  prisoner.  Churdi  received  his  commission  24  July,  1676,  and  the  same 
iiigbt  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Thispaqmru  His  Indian  scouts  brought 
him  before  da^  upon  a  companv  of  his  people  in  Middleborough,  every  one 
of  whom  fell  into  his  hands.  How  many  there  were,  Ckurch  does  not  say. 
He  took  them  directly  to  Plimouth,  ''and  disposed  of  them  all,"  except  ^ one 
Mhy^  who,  proving  veiy  ingenious  and  faithful  to  him  in  informing  where 
other  parcels  of  the  Indians  harbored,  Capt  Ckurch  promised  him,  that  if 
he  continued  to  be  fiiithful  to  him,  he  should  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country, 
but  should  be  his  waiting  man,  to  take  care  of  his  horse,  &C.,  and  accord- 
ingly he  served  him  faithnilly  as  long  as  he  lived.*** 

Thus  strengthened  by  TS/Mixquin^s  own  men,  Church  pursued  his  successes 
with  manifold  advantage.  There  was  a  small  tribe  residing  near  Munponset 
Pond,  which  was  next  captured  without  loss  on  either  side,  and  there  was 
henceforth  scarcely  a  week  passed  wherein  he  did  not  capture  some  of  these 
people. 

Not  long  after  this,  it  was  found  that  Thupa^uin  had  encamped  about 
Assawomset,  and  Ckurch  set  out  on  an  expedition  there ;  but  finding  Old 
TSispaquin  was  ready  for  him  at  the  neck  between  the  two  great  ponds,!  he 
was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  on  towards  Acushnet  and  Dartmoutli. 
As  he  was  crossing  Assawomset  neck,  a  scout  from  2\upaquin*$  camp  fired 
upon  him,  but  did  nim  no  injury. 

Meanwhile  the  great  ,^nnawon  having  been  surprised  by  tlie  indefatigable 
Chwreh^  Tuspaqmn  saw  no  chance  of  holding  out  long ;  he  therefore  appears 
afterwards  only  intent  upon  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  English.  This 
could  not  be  long  reasonably  expected,  as  their  scouts  were  rangmg  in  every 
direction. 

On  4  Sept  1676,  according  to  Churches  account,  7\upaauin^8  company 
were  encamped  near  Sippican,  doing  ^  great  damage  to  the  English  in  kill- 
ing their  cattle,  horses  and  swine."  The  next  day,  Ckurch  and  his  rangers 
were  in  their  neighborhood,  and,  after  observing  their  situation,  which  was 
**•  sitting  round  their  fires  in  a  thick  place  of  bruch,'*!  in  seeming  safety,  the 
captain  ^  ordered  every  man  to  creep  as  he  did ;  and  surrounded  them  by 
creeping  as  near  as  they  could,  till  they  should  be  discovered,  and  then  to 
run  on  upon  them,  and  take  them  alive,  if  possible,  (for  their  prisoners  were 
their  pay.)  They  did  so,  taking  every  one  that  was  at  the  fires,  not  one 
escaping.  Upon  examination,  they  agreed  in  their  story,  that  they  belonged 
to  TitjMqviny  who  was  gone  with  John  Bump  and  one  more  to  Agawom  and 
Siuican  to  kill  horses,  and  were  not  expected  back  in  two  or  three  days.''§ 
Churck  proceeds:  <<This  same  T^spaquin  had  been  a  great  captain,  and  the 
Indians  reported  that  he  was  such  a  great  pouwau,  [priest  or  conjurer,]  that 
no  bullet  could  enter  him.  Capt  Churck  said  he  would  not  have  bun  killed, 
for  therA  was  a  war  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  he 
woujd  nave  him  saved  to  go  with  them  to  fight  the  eastern  Indians.  Agree- 
ably, he  left  two  old  squaws  of  the  prisoners,  and  bid  them  tarry  there  until 
their  Captain  Tiafoqmn  returned,  and  to  tell  him,  that  Ckurdi  had  been 
there,  and  had  taken  his  wife,  children  and  company,  and  carried  them 
down  to  Plymoutli ;  and  would  spare  all  their  lives,  and  his  too,  if  he  would 

*  CAacrcA,  NarratWe,  SI. 

t  Just  below  where  aamnton^s  tavern  now  stands. 

t  1  suspect  Mr.  Htdbard  mistakes  the  situation  of  this  place,  in  saying  it  was  "in  Lakett* 
tai,  upon  Pocasset  n?ck.*'  Church  is  so  unrewarding  of  all  geomphy,  that  it  is  quite  u» 
trtain  where  it  was.    If  it  weie  near  Sippican,  it  was  a  lonr  way  from  any  part  of  FW'-^ 

i  By  this  ittatms  Ike  place  might  have  been  as  far  off  as  Tocasiet. 
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come  down  to  tbem  and  bring  the  other  two  that  were  with  him,  and  thoy 
should  be  his  soldiers,  &c.  Capt  Church  then  returned  to  Plymouth,  leav 
ing  the  old  squaws  well  provided  for,  and  bisket  for  IStpaqmn  when  he 
returned." 

This  Chttrdi  called  laying  a  trap  for  Ttupaquin,  and  it  turned  out  as  he 
expected.  We  shall  now  see  with  what  iaith  the  English  acted  on  this 
jiccasion.  Church  had  assured  him  that,  if  he  gave  himself  up,  he  should 
not  be  killed,  but  he  was  not  at  Plimouth  when  Thupaqtdn  came  in,  having 
gone  to  Boston  on  business  for  a  few  days ;  **  but  when  he  returned  he 
round,  to  his  grie(  the  heads  of  wfttnouxm,  TKspaquinf  &c  cut  of^  which 
were  the  last  of  PhUip^s  friends  " ! 

It  is  true  that  those  who  were  known  to  have  been  personally  engaged  in 
killing  the  Enclish  were,  in  the  time  of  the  sreatest  danger,  cut  on  from 
pardon  by  a  law;  that  time  had  now  passed  away,  and, like  many  other 
laws  of  exigency,  it  should  then  have  been  considered  a  dead  letter ;  leaving 
out  of  tlie  case  the  faith  and  promise  of  their  best  servant.  Church,  View 
it,  therefore,  in  any  li^ht,  and  nothing  can  be  found  to  justify  this  flagrant 
inroad  upon  that  promise.  To  give  to  the  conduct  of  the  Plimouth  govern- 
ment a  pretext  for  this  murder,  (a  milder  expression  I  cannot  use,)  Mr. 
Hubbard  says,  Tuspaquin  having  pretended  that  a  bullet  could  not  penetrate 
him,  trial  of  his  invulnerableness  was  resolved  upon.  So  he  was  plac«^  as 
a  mark  to  shoot  at,  and  **  he  fell  down  at  the  first  shot" ! 

This  was  doubtless  the  end  of  numerous  others,  as  we  infer  from  the 
following  passage  in  Dr.  Mathet^s  Prbvalenct  op  P&atkr.  He  asks, 
**  Where  are  the  six  Narrasanset  sachems,  with  all  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors ?  Where  are  tlie  Nipmuck  sachems,  with  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors? Where  is  Philip  and  Squiuv-sachem  of  Pocasset,  with  all  their 
captains  and  counsellors/  God  do  so  to  all  the  implacable  enemies  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  people  in  N.  England  " ! !  The  next  of  PkH^$  captains, 
in  our  arranj^ement,  is 

T*^T0SOJS/\  also  a  great  captain  in  the  war  of  1675.  It  seems  rather  un- 
certain whether  he  were  a  Narraganset  or  Wampanoag.  He  (or  one 
bearing  the  same  name)  signed  the  treaty  made  with  the  Narragansets  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  quite  certain-  that  his  residence  afterwards 
was  in  Sandwich,  since  Rochester ;  *  and  when  he  signed  the  treaty  just 
named,  it  is  probable  he  was  only  among  the  Narragansets  upon  a  nussion 
or  visit  lie  was  a  son  of  the  "notwi  Sam  Barrow,"  but  of  his  own 
fiunily,  or  whether  he  had  any,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  first  meet  with  Tatoson^\  or,  as  his  name  is  conmionly  printecL  Thto- 
mm,  in  166&  in  the  respectable  company  of  Mr.  Secretary  MSnion  of  Plim- 
outh, and  AcanootuSy  ffannoo,  two  **graue  and  sage  Indians,"  and  a  number, 
more,  of  whose  characters  we  are  not  so  well  prepared  to  speak.  Among 
this  assemblage  he  is  only  conspicuous,  however,  as  a  wimess  to  a  deed  of 
the  lands  upod  fVeequancett  neck.  Mr.  MortofCs  name  follows  Taio9on?s,  on 
this  instrument 

There  vras  a  general  disarming  of  the  Indians  in  1671,  as  will  elsewhere 
be  mentioned.  Among  a  great  number  ordered  to  appnear  at  Plimouth  the 
same  year,  to  bind  themselves  more  strongly  in  allegiance  to  the  English, 
we  find  the  name  of  TcdoBon,  or,  as  his  name  was  then  written,  Tautozen, 
Also  Thby,  alias  Miuhnocomuntf  |  and  ffiUj  alias  Washawanncu 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1676,  several  Indians,  who  had  been  sent  in  by 
Bradford  and  Churchy  were  *^  convented  before  the  councell "  at  Plimouth ; 
being  *^  such  of  them  as  were  accused  of  working  vnsuflTerable  mischeifle 
TDon  some  of  ours."    Among  them  was  one  named  Watukfoo,  or,  as  lit 


*  On  the  right  of  the  main  road,  at  yoa  pan  firom  Matapoltei  to  itocbeeter  vUlag*.  «iki 
•boat  two  milet  from  the  former^  at  a  small  distance  from  the  road,  is  a  kind  of  islana  in  a 
tftry  swamp.  Upon  this,  it  b  said,  was  ToIosor's  camp.  This  iuand  b  connected  by  aa 
isthmos  to  the  mam  land. 

t  So  almost  always  in  the  MSS. 

X  Sometimes  calkMl  TVftv  CoU,  The  saoM.  we  eondude,  who  joiaed  PkO^  afterwaidk 
MMllhU  into  the  hands  of  Certain  Chtreh,  as  md  his  mother,  ai|d  nianjiyiore  at  ttasaaM  tiM 
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was  often  called,  Tufyoo.*  •  AgaiDst  him,  several  charges  were  broudit,  such 
as  his  goiD^  off  to  the  enemy,  and  trying  to  deceive  the  governor  about  tlie 
prospect  of  war ;  telling  him  that  Phtlip^s  men  had  deserted  him,  8ud  that 
he  had  only  a  few  old  men  and  boys  remaining.  At  this  time  were  present 
three  other  Indians,  whose  names  were  ffbooioodfc,  ^juanapawhan  and  John- 
ntoL  The  two  first  were  accused  by  a  squaw  of  destroying  Claries  garrisoM 
at  Eel  River  in  Plimouth,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  This  had  been 
done  on  the  12  March  previous,  and  widi  such  secrecy  and  effect,  that  the 
English  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  of  it  Many  supposed  that  JVatuspaquin 
conducted  the  affiir,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  charaes  it  upon  him  witliout  nesito- 
tion,  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  vntli  it,  as  in  tli  i 
sequel  we  shall  show. 

The  two  just  mentioned,  finding  themselves  detected,  accused  their  fellow 
prisoner,  John-ntmu  It  appears  that  Mim  not  only  owned  himself  guilty  of 
this  charge,  but  acknowledged,  also,  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
"  Jacob  Mitchd  and  his  wife,  and  John  Pope^  f  and  soe  centance  of  death  wus 
pronounced  against  them,  which  accordingly  emediately  was  executed." 

Before  these  were  executed,  they  implicated  a  fourth,  whose  name  was 
Kewbenam.  Although  7\iio8on  commanded  the  company  that  put  to  deatli 
the  people  at  Clark'a  garrison,  yet  Keweenam  set  the  expedition  on  foot.  He 
lived  at  Sandwich,  and  was  probably  one  of  Tatoaon^a  men.  However,  on 
Saturday,  the  11  March,  he  was  at  Mr.  ffiUiam  ClarVa^  and  observed  how 
every  part  of  the  garrison  was  conditioned.  He  then  went  to  his  chief, 
Tatoaony  and  told  him  that  it  could  be  easily  taken,  as  it  was  but  slightly 
fortified ;  and  that  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  would  be  the  propet  time  to 
execute  their  plan,  as  the  residents  would  mostly  be  gone  to  meeting ;  **•  and 
in  case  they  left  a  man  at  home,  or  so,  they  might  soon  dispatch  him." 

This  intelligence  was  pleasing  to  Tatoaon^  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  warriors  the  same  day.  Their  names  were  as  follows :  Woo- 
naahenah,  Muaouaah^  ffapar^^oiodt,  Tom,  << the* son  of  TatoaorCa  brothei,^ 
Uttaooweealy  and  Tom  Pitmt ;  which,  with  the  tliree  before  named,  made  up 
the  whole  company.  Commencing  their  march  before  night,  they  arrived 
in  the  borders  of  Plimouth,  where  they  lay  concealed  until  the  people  had 
gone  to  public  worship.  About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  came  upon 
the  garrison,  which  fell  easily  into  their  hands.  After  killing  all  they  met 
with,  they  took  what  plunder  they  coidd  carry,  and  burned  the  buildiugs ; 
then  again  dispersed  into  the  woods. 

There  were  some  of  two  otlier  fiimilies  in  this  garrison,  mostly  women 
and  children.  Three  only  were  of  Mr.  Clarl^a  fiunily,  but  there  were  eight 
others  belonging  to  the  other  two.  Mrs.  EUxabdk  CMt^  |  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  &mily,  was  among  the  slain.  § 

*  This  Indian,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  several  times  to  mention,  was  not  one  of  those 
sent  in  by  Bradford,  as  appears  from  Mather,  (Brief  Hist.  40.)  but  they  **  informed  that  a 
blonder  Indian  called  T\tckpoo,  (who  the  last  summer  murdered  a  man  of  Boston,  at  Namas- 
ket,)  with  about  20  Indians  more,  wn*  at  a  place  within  16  miles  of  Plimouth."  Eif,tt 
English  and  fourteen  Indians  succeeded  in  taking  them  all,  and  7\tckpoo  was  immodia'.ely 
executed. 

t  The  murder  of  these  people  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hubbard  in  hit 
•*  Table."  The  passage  follows  :  "  In  June,  1676,  [1675 1]  a  man  and  a  woman  were  stain  by 
the  Indians ;  another  woman  was  wounded  and  taken ;  but  because  she  had  kept  an  Indian 
child  before,  so  much  kindness  was  showed  her,  as  that  she  vras  sent  back,  after  thev  had 
dressed  her  wound ;  the  Indians  guarded  her  till  she  came  within  sight  of  the  English."  Mr. 
Mitehel  informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  wounded  woman  was  Doromf  Haywood  See  2  CoU. 
Mas*.  HtMt.  Soe.  vii.  169. 

X  **'  Who  was  the  daughter  of  a  godly  father  and  mother,  that  came  to  N.  England  on  the 


account  of  religion."  ''They  also  killed  her  sucking  child,  and  knocked  another  child  (who 
was  about  eight  years  okl)  m  the  bead,  supposing  they  had  killed  him,  but  afterwards  he 
came  to  himself."^   /.  Mather^  Brief  Hist.  Si. 

f  We  relate  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  records,  but  the  author  of  the  PrttetU  StaUf 
ibt,  ftimisbes  the  following  vahiable  facts :  **  About  this  time,  [his  last  date  mentioned  being 
14  March,]  one  Mr.  Clarke's  wife,  children,  and  all  his  family,  at  his  farm-house,  two  mr  es 
fton  Pfimoath,  were  surprised  and  killed,  except  one  boy,  who  was  knockt  down,  and  left  for 
dead,  tat  afterwards  taken  up  and  revived.  The  house  they  pkindeied  of  provisioB  9nr> 
foods  to  a  great  value }  eight  complete  arms,  SO/,  [lb.]  of  powder,  with  an  answerable  qaam 
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KBwunam  wai  beheaded,  but  how  the  other  three  were  disposed  of,  we 
are  not  uifbnne44'  it  is  very  probable  that  the  whole  number  sunered  in  tint 
time.  At  the  trial  of  Keweenam  and  the  other  three,  some  of  them  pleadt-d 
that  the  goremor'a  proclamation  was  now  their  protection ;  from  which  ii 
would  seem  that  they  hod  surrendered  themselves.  But  there  wais  none  to 
plead  their  ctLse,  except  their  accusers,  and  they  explained  things  in  their 
own  way.  The  court  siiid.  *^  Forasmuch  as  the  council  had  befoi*e  thin 
engaged  to  several  inHMma  desbous  to  come  in  and  tender  tlieniflelves  to 
mercy,  that  they  should  find  flnror  in  so  doing:  it  was  fully  made  known  to 
such  Indians  as  were  then  ptesent,  that  the  said  engagement  was  to  be  under- 
ttood  tpiih  exotptutn  against  such  as  by  murder  as  above  said  had  so  uctetl, 
and  not  against  such  as  killed  his  enemie  in  the  field  in  a  souldierl'dce  way." 

This  kind  of  argument  would  answer  among  duelists,  but  when  did  the 
Indians  agree  to  nght  the  finglish  according  to  (Aetr  rules  of  war  ?  The 
former  might  with  equal  propriety  demand  that  the  English  should  conform 
to  their  manner,  and  not  depend  on  their  numbers,  forts,  and  superior 
weapons. 

Although  the  murder  at  CUoi^$  garrison  was  one  of  those  horrible  acts 
in  Indian  warfiure,  which  would  justify  the  most  rigid  retaliation,  still,  as  the 
Elnglish  beffan  the  war,  they  had  no  right  to  expect  but  that  it  would  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Indians  in  all  the  wavs  at  their  command.  On  tliis  ground 
thejphilanthropist  will  ever  condemn  the  severity  of  the  Englislu 

When  Captain  Ckwrh  came  upon  Plfi!^  and  a  greatnumMr  of  his  people^ 
the  dd  of  August,  1676;  <<  Tisoaqmn,  Totomm,  £c^  prevented  the  entire 
destruction  of  some  of  them,  oy  combating  the  English  while  their  chief 
and  others  extricated  themselves  firom  a  small  swamp  into  which  tliey  bad 
fled.  ''In  this  swamp  skirmish  Capt  Ckurdi  with  his  two  men  which 
always  ran  by  his  side  as  his  guard,  met  with  three  of  the  enemy,  two  of 
which  surrendered  themselves,  and  the  caf>tain'8  guard  seized  mem ;  but 
the  other,  being  a  great  stout  surly  fellow,  with  his  two  locks  ty'd  up  with 
red,  and  a  great  rattlesnake's  skm  hanging  to  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
(whom  Capt  Churdi  concluded  to  be  TWomh,)  ran  from  them  into  the 
swamp,  dapt  Church  in  person  pursued  him  close,  till,  coming  pretty  near 
up  with  him,  presented  his  gun  netween  his  shoulders,  but  it  missing  fire, 
the  Indian  perceiving  it,  tiurnad  and  presented  at  Capt  Churdi^  and  missic^ 
fire  also,  (their  ^uns  talung  wet  with  the  foff  and  dew  of  the  morning,)  but 
the  Indian  tummg  short  for  another  run,  his  foot  trip'd  in  a  small  grape> 
vine,  and  he  fell  mit  on  his  face.  Capt  Cluureh  was  by  this  time  up  with 
him  and  struck  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  an  inch  and  an  half  into  the  back 
part  of  his  head,  which  dispatched  him  without  another  blow.  But  Capt 
Church  lookinjT  behind  him  saw  Tofofon,  the  Indian  whom  he  tho't  he  had 
killed,  come  flying  at  him  like  a  dragon ;  but  this  hi^pened  to  be  fair  in 
sight  of  the  guard  that  were  set  to  k^p  the  prisoners,  who  spying  Totomm 
and  others  that  were  following  him,  in  the  very  seasonable  juncture  made 
a  shot  upon  them,  and  rescued  their  captain,  though  he  was  in  no  small 
dan^r  fi-om  his  friends'  bullets,  for  some  came  so  near  him  that  he  thought 
he  felt  the  wind  of  them."  *  The  celebrated  Churdi^  in  the  skirmishes  he 
had  in  these  two  days,  Auffust  1  and  2,  took  and  killed  173  Indians. 

Little  more  than  a  monm  after  the  fiill  of  PhUipf  Chwrrh  surprised  TVifo- 
ton  a  whole  company,  about  50  persons.  He  was  the  last  that  was  left  of  tLe 
family  of  Barrow ;  and,  says  Chwrdi^  *^  the  wretch  reflecting  upon  the  miser- 
able condition  he  had  brought  himself  into,  his  heart  became  a  stone  within 
bim,  and  he  died.  The  old  squaw  [that  Chunh  had  employed  to  persuade 
bim  to  submit]  flung  a  few  leaves  and  brush  over  him— came  into  Sandwich, 
and  gave  this  account  of  his  death ;  and  offered  to  show  them  where  she  left 
his  tM>dy,  but  never  had  an  opportunity^  for  she  inmiediately  fell  sick  and 
died  also." 

The  fate  of  the  ftther  of  Tatoaon  does  not  so  muefa  excite  sympathji  as 


tlty  of  lead  ibr  bullets,  mud  100/.  in  ready  money  \  the  said  Ifr.  Clark  luiDtelf  narrowif 
escaping  their  eiuelty,  oy  being  at  that  instant  at  a  meetinr." 
•Hist  Pki^»  War,  41. 
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I  that  of  the  sod,  but  is  one  of  those  cases  more  calculated  to  arouse  the 
fiercer  passions.  The  old  chief  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Churchy  in  one 
of  luB  successful  expeditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod.  Chunk  says,  in 
his  history,  that  he  was  <*  as  noted  a  rogue  as  any  among  the  enemy."  Cap- 
tain Chunk  told  him  that  the  ffovemment  would  not  permit  him  to  grant 
him  quaiter,  **  because  of  his  imiuman  murders  and  banmrities,''  and  there 
fore  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  execution.  **  Barrow  replied,  that  the  sen 
tence  of  death  against  hmi  was  just,  and  that  indeed  he  was  ashamed  to  live 
any  longer,  and  desired  no  more  &yor,  than  to  smoke  a  whiff  of  tobncco 
before  bis  execution.  When  he  had  taken  a  few  whifis,  he  said,  <I  am 
ready;'  upon  which  one  of  Captain  CkurdCs  Indians  sunk  his  hatchet  into 

bis  brains.**  

TMSH^^  or  TYASKS^  **  was  the  next  man  to  PkUw,^  says  Chunk ;  there 
were  others  also  said  to  be  <<  next  to  him,"  and  it  may  be  au  reconciled  by 
supposing  these  chiefs  as  having  the  chief  command  over  particular  tribes. 
Mr.  HubSardt  says  only  this  of  Uie  famous  Tiashq :  **  In  June  last,  [1676,1  one 
TYoM^,  a  great  captdn  of  PhUufij  his  wife  and  child,  or  cbiloren,  being 
taken,  though  he  escaped  himself  at  first,  yet  came  since  and  surrendered 
himsel£"  Dr.  /.  Mather,  writinff  under  date  of  23  July,  1676,  says  it  was  *^  tliis 
week"  that  Captain  Chisrch  and  his  Indian  soldiers  fell  upon  Tia^  and  his 
company.  It  appears  therefinre  that  Mr.  Hubbard  is  in  error,  as  the  account 
^ven  by  Chunk  corroborates  that  of  Mather,  who  speaks  thus  of  his  opera- 
tions :  **It  having  been  his  manner  when  he  taketh  any  Indians  by  a  promise 
of  fiivor  to  them,  in  case  they  acquit  themselves  well,  to  set  them  an  hunting 
after  more  of  these  wolves,  whereby  the  worst  of  them  sometimes  do  sin- 
gular good  service  in  finding  out  the  rest  of  their  bloody  fellows.  In  one  of 
these  skirmishes,  ISashq,  PlSlif^$  chief  captain,  ran  away  leaving  his  gim  be- 
hind him,  and  his  sc^uaw,  who  was  taken."  §  These  Indian  soldiers,  who 
performed  this  exploit,  were  forced  upon  it  bj  Church,  They  had  been 
seeking  Indians  about  Aponaganset  River,  and  discovered  that  a  large  com- 
pany of  them  had  just  been  gathering  the  apples  at  a  deserted  settlement  on 
the  east  side  of  it  The  English  and  Indians  immediately  pursued  in  their 
track.|  *^  Traveling  three  miles  or  more,  tliey  came  into  the  country  road, 
where  the  track  parted:  one  parcel  steered  towards  the  west  end  of  the 
great  cedar  swamp,  and  the  other  to  the  east  end.  The  captain  halted  and 
told  his  Indian  souldiers  that  they  had  heard  as  well  as  he  what  some  men 
had  said  at  Plymouth  about  them,t  &C.,  that  now  was  a  good  opportunity  for 
each  party  to  prove  themselves.  The  track  bein^  divicfed,  they  should  fol- 
low one,  and  tne  English  the  other,  being  equal  m  number.  The  Indians 
declined  the  motion,  and  were  not  \(4llin^  to  move  any  where  without  him  * 
said  they  shouUl  fwt  think  thenudves  9aft  tnthnd  km.  But  the  captain  insisting 
upon  it,  they  submitted.  He  gave  tne  Indians  their  choice  to  follow  which 
track  they  pleased.  They  replied,  Thm  wart  light  and  abU  to  trtxvd,  ikertfon 
ifhepUaeedthey  would  take  the  west  tracL  And  appointing  the  ruins  of  Joha^ 
Coolcs  house  at  Cushnet**  for  the  place  to  meet  at,  each  company  set  out 
briskljr  to  tiy  theur  fortunes."  ff  When  the  parties  met,  <<they  very  remark- 
ably found  that  the  number  that  each  company  had  taken  and  slain  wa^ 
equaL  The  Indians  had  killed  three  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  63  prisoners, 
as  the  English  had  done  before  thenL"tt  Both  parties  were  much 
rejoiced  at  t£eir  successes,  but  the  Indiana^old  Captain  (Jhurdi  **  that  they  had 
missed  a  brave  opportunity  by  parting.  They  came  upon  a  great  town  of 
the  enemy,  viz:  Captain  TtjaM  company.    (TyatkM  was  the  next  man  to 

«  IMbard,  Mather.  t  Church,  t  Narrative,  106. 

&  BriefHiat.4S.  |C%itnrA,SS. 

1  The  decettation  in  wfaieh  the  Indians  were  held  by  **  some  men,''  in  many  other  placet  a  * 
well  as  in  Pfimoath,  will  often  apf  ear  In  this  work.  Such  people  could  Know  nothmg  ol 
wman  nature,  and  naaj  would  not  have  believed  the  Indians  capable  of  good  actions,  thmigl 
§nefirom  tfte  dead  had  aamred  them  they  were. 

**  Abbreviaiad  ftom  Aeasluiel.  See  DoagloMf  Summary,  i.  403,  who  writes  it  Aceuthme 
Tbos  many  ladlaB  wuam  are  changed.  Instead  of  Aponaganset,  we  hear  Ponagaiuei,  aad 
ftf  AmmL  Bomti,  Am.    Cwhaat  is  the  river  on  which  New  Bedford  aud  Fairhnven  stand. 

HCkmtk,diL  t^Ibid.a6 
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PhSip.)  They  fired  upon  the  enemy  before  they  were  discoTered,  and  ran 
upon  tnem  with  a  shout  The  njen  ran  and  left  their  wives  and  children 
and  many  of  them  their  guns.  The^  took  T^cujfca'  wife  and  son^  and  thought 
that  if  their  captain  and  the  Engbsh  company  had  been  with  them  they 
might  have  taken  some  hundreds  of  them,  and  now  thev  determined  not  to 
part  any  more.**  •  This  transaction,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Chtrch,  was  a 
"remarkable  providence,"  inasmuch,  perhaps,  as  the  equalit3r  of  their  suc- 
cesses prevented  either  pButy  from  boasting,  or  claiming  superiority  over  the 
.other.  Nevei:theless,  Church  adds, — <<But  the  Indians  had  the  fortune  tn 
take  more  arms  than  the  English."  It  would  add  not  a  little,  perhaps,  tc 
the  gratification  of  the  reader,  could  he  know  the  name  of  the  Indian  captaui 
in  this  fiu'-famed  exploit,  or  even  that  of  one  of  his  men ;  but  at  present  tliey 
are  hid  alike  from  us  and  from  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ckirf  women  constncHOH$  in  PkUip'M  war — Maoicus — Her  country  and  reUUun^  — 
Her  capture  ana  death — Awashoitki — h  greatly  annoyed  in  the  events  qf  1(>71— 
Her  men  disarmed — Pkiliip*s  endeavore  to  engage  her  against  the  EngUsh^Chnrek 
pr  events  her — Is  finally  in  the  power  of  Phmp — ReeUumed  by  Church — Sanupar- 
ticulars  of  her  family. 

Although,  before  we  had  finished  the  life  of  Wieettmoo,  we  deemed  it 
proper  to  have  deferred  it  to  this  chapter,  but  as  we  had  been  led  rather  im- 
perceptibly  into  many  particulars  concerning  her  in  that  place,f  we  could 
not  break  off  our  narrative  without  a  greater  improprie^  man  an  omission 
here  would  have  been,  and  shall  therefore  begin  nere  with  one  of  her  con- 
temporaries, the  bare  facts  in  whose  life  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  high 
interest,  we  believe,  in  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

MAG^tUS  was  squaw-sachem  of  some  part  of  the  extensive  country  of 
the  Narragansets,  and  was  known  by  several  names  at  different  and  the  same 
times ;  as  Old  ^uun^  Sunk  Squaw^  Qiune^yen,  and  MatarUucL  She  married 
Mriksahf  or  Mexamt  &  son  of  Canomcus,  and  was  sister  to  Ninxgrd,  She  had 
two  sons,  ScuUup  and  ^wmuiqwenuct  otherwise  QuemfegfUTieni,  called  by  the 
English  Gideon,  and  a  daughter  named  ^yinemiqud.  These  two  died  young. 
Gideon  wa?  alive  as  late  aa  1661 ;  ScuUup,  and  a  sister  also,  in  1664  She 
was,  in  1675,  one  <^  of  the  six  present  sachems  of  the  whole  Narraganset 
country." 

In  the  beginning  of  PkU^a  war.  the  English  army,  to  cause  the  Marragan- 
■ets  to  fi^ht  for  them,  whom  they  nad  always  abused  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt, since  before  the  cutting  ofi!*  of  Mianhmnomoh^s  head,  -marched  into 
their  country,  but  could  not  meet  with  a  single  sachem  of  the  nation.  They 
fell  in  with  a  few  of  their  people,  who  could  not  well  secrete  themselves, 
and  who  concluded  a  lonff  treaty  of  mere  verbosity,  the  import  of  which  they 
could  know  but  little,  and  doubtless  cared  less ;  for  when  the  array  left  their 
country,  they  joined  again  in  the  war. 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  until  the  next  year,  when  herself  and  a  large 
company  of  her  men  were  discovered  by  Major  Takotj  on  the  2  July,  m 
Narraganset  The  English  scouts  discovered  them  fh>m  a  hill,  having 
pitched  their  tents  in  a  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  a  swamp,  as  was  usually 
tlieir  custom.  About  900  of  the  English,  mounted  upon  fieet  horses,  divided 
into  two  sauadrons,  and  fell  upon  them  before  they  were  aware  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  The  Mohegans  and  Pequots  came 
upon  them  in  the  centre,  while  the  horsemen  beset  them  on  each  side  and 

*  Church,  36.  f  Book  iii.  chap.  1. 

I  TVwnbtdlj  i.  S47.  from  Hubbard j  I  suppose,  i.  61.  Female  chiefs  were  called  sesmlts  by 
.  iIk  Indians,  whieh  signified  wife  of  the  sachem ;  but  writers,  beinr  ijgnorant  of  thit  ftel 
llMwcht  it  a  proper  name  of  a  particiilar  person,  and  hence  th  i  appellations  of  Bimktf  Bnnh 
0Mwe,  ite,  applied  to  Magnut. 
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I  preTented  many  from  escaping  into  the  swamp.  When  dl  were  killed 
tod  ^en  within  the  encampment,  Captain  Nkwbiay^  virho  commanded  the 
horsemen,  dismounted,  and  with  his  men  rushed  mto  the  swamp,  ^rhere, 
without  resistance,  they  killed  a  hundred,  and  made  many  prisoners.  In  all, 
they  killed  and  took  171  *  in  this  sMramp  fight,  or  rather  massacre.  Not  an 
Englishman  was  hurt  in  the  affiiir,  and  but  one  Mohegan  killed,  and  one 
wounded,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  was  done  by  Magmut^s  people,  as  they 
made  no  resistance,  but  rather  by  themselves,  in  their  fury  mistaking  cne 
another.  Ninety  of  the  captives  were  put  to  death !  among  whom  was  Mng- 
mtf.t  The  swamp  where  this  affiur  took  place  is  near  the  present  town  of 
Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  thus  ends  our  short  history  of  Magtiun 

AffASHOJ^iKSy  squaw-sachem  of  SogkonateJ  was  the  wife  of  an  Indian 
called  ToLOiTT,  but  of  him  we  learn  very  little.  From  her  important  stand- 
ing among  the  Indians,  few  deserve  a  more  particular  attention ;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  go  as  minutely  into  her  history  as  our  documents  will 
enable  us. 

The  first  nouce  we  have  of  Awctshonka  is  in  1671,  when  she  entered  into 
articles  of  agreement  with  the  court  of  Plimouth  as  follows : — **  in  admitting 
that  the  court  are  in  some  measure  satisfied  with  your  voluntary  coming  in 
now  at  last,  and  submission  of  herself  unto  us ;  yet  this  wt  tjqttd  that  she 
give  some  meet  satis&ction  for  the  charee  and  trouble  she  has  put  us  upon 
by  her  too  long  standing  out  against  we  many  tenders  of  peace  we  have 
made  to  her  and  her  people,  ^d  that  we  yet  see  an  intention  to  endeavor 
the  reducement  of  such  as  have  been  the  incendiaries  of  the  trouble  and 
disturbance  of  her  ^leople  and  ours.  And  as  many  of  her  people  as  shall 
give  themselves  and  arms  unto  us,  at  the  time  appointed,  snail  receive  no 
damage  or  hurt  fit>m  us,  which  time  appointed  is  ten  days  fit)m  the  date 
hereof  Thus  we  may  the  better  keep  off  such  fi^m  her  lands  as  may 
bereafler  bring  upon  her  and  us  the  like  trouble,  and  to  regulate  such  as  vrin 
not  be  governed  by  her,  she  having  submitted  her  lands  to  the  authority  of 
the  government  And  that,  if  the  lands  and  estates  of  such  as  we  are  neces- 
sitated to  take  arms  against,  will  not  defitty  the  charge  of  the  expedition, 
that  she  shall  bear  some  due  proportion  of  the  charge.  In  witness  whereoL 
■nd  in  testimony  of  the  sachem,  tier  agreement  hereimto,  she  hath  subscribed 
her  band  in  presence  of  Samud  Barker  and  John  Almey, 

Mark  y^oflht  squtno-sachen  AwASUifCKS ; 
the  mark  X  ^Totatoicet,  and  Somaoaonbt." 

ffUne$9ed  atthe  mane  time  by  **  Tattacomitstt, 

Sam^oncut,  and 
Tamoubxsam,  oZutf  Jbppert 

PUmouth,  24  My,  1671." 

The  last-named  witness  appeared  antin^  in  the  same  capacity,  4  SeptemU^r 
fbUoviring,  when  ^  between  40  and  50  Indums,  living  near  or  in  the  town  of 
Dartmouth,  made  a  like  submission."  AshauHtnomuth,  JVomatly  Marhmkwni 
Jamesy  and  John,  were  o^her  witnesses. 

Awatifumks  was  at  Plimouth  when  the  former  articles  were  executed,  from 
which  it  appears  there  was  considerable  alarm  in  Plimouth  colony.  There 
Hrere  about  this  time  many  other  submissions  of  the  Indians  in  different 
places.  This  step  was  taken  to  draw  them  from  Philip,  or  at  least  to  give  p 
rheck  to  their  joining  with  him,  as  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  attacking  tho 
English  settiements,  under  a  pretence  of  injury  done  him  in  his  planting 
Ian  as. 

Not  only  thechiefii  of  tribes  or  clans  subscribed  articles,  but  all  their  men^ 
that  could  be  prevailed  with,  did  the  same.  The  August  following,  42  of 
^uKukatMs  men  signed  a  paper,  approving  what  she  had  done,  and  binding 

•  Trnmbull.    200  sajn  Cobbeft  mamuerwt;  940,  Hubbard. 

+  Hubbard.  Ind.  Wars,  i.  97,  98.  1.  Mather's  Brief  Hist.  39.  Tnimbuirs  Hist  O-a- 
perlicuty  i.  347. 

t  Tbe  poiot  of  land  bek>w  PoeasseL  and  now  chiefly  ineluded  in  the  town  of  C?oinpto» 
Rhoi'e  Island,  ^d  eommonly  caOed  fftconet. 
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tfaeroselves  in  like  manner.    Out  of  42;  we  can  ^re  names  of  three  only-^ 
Totatomdy  Tunuokum  and  Sausamtm, 

It  appears  from  the  following  letter  from  ^Awtuhmikt  to  Gofemor  Primeef  that 
those  who  submitted  themselves,  delivered  up  theur  arms  to  the  English  i— 

^August  11, 1671,  Honored  sir,  I  have  received  a  very  great  fitvor  fit>m 
yoiur  honor,  in  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  and  as  you  are  pleased  to  signify, 
that  if  I  continue  ftithftil  to  the  agreement  made  with  yourselves  at  Plim- 
outh,  I  may  expect  all  just  favors  from  your  honor.  I  am  ftilly  resolved, 
while  1  live,  with  all  fidelity  to  stand  to  my  engagement,  and  in  a  peaceabk 
submission  to  your  commands,  according  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability. 
It  is  true,  and  I  am  very  sensible  thereof  that  there  are  some  Indians  who 
do  seek  an  advantage  against  me,  for  my  submitting  to  his  majesty's  authority 
in  your  jurisdiction,  but  being  conscious  to  myself  of  my  integri^  and  real 
intentions  of  peace,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  afford  me  all  due  encourage- 
ment and  protection.  I  had  resolved  to  send  in  all  my  guns,  being  six  in 
nuutber,  according  to  the  intimation  of  my  letter ;  but  two  of  them  were  so 
large,  the  messencers  were  not  able  to  carry  them.  I  since  proffered  to 
leave  them  with  A^.  Barker^  but  he  not  havinff  any  order  to  receive  them, 
told  me  he  conceived  I  might  do  well  to  send  them  to  Bfr.  Mny^  who  is  a 
person  concerned  in  the  jurisdiction,  which  I  resolved  to  do;  but  since 
thyi  an  Indian,  known  by  the  name  of  Broad-factdriMy  stole  one  of  them 
o(n  of  the  wigwam  in  the  night,  and  is  run  away  vnth  it  to  Moimt  Hope ; 
the  other  I  think  to  send  to  Mr.  Mny.  A  list  of  those  that  are  obedient  to 
me,  and,  I  hope,  and  am  persuaded,  ftithftd  to  you,  is  here  enclosed.  Hon- 
ored sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  fiirther,  but  desuring  your  peace  and  pros- 
peri^,  in  which  I  look  at  my  own  to  be  included,  I  remain,  your  unfeigned 
servant,  X  Awaiuncks." 

This  letter  was  ve«y  probably  written  by  Mr.  BorJUr,  named  in  it. 

October  dO,  1671,  Governor  Prinot  ¥rrote  to  AoatiumkM^  that  he  had  received 
the  list  of  names  of  her  men  and  husband,  that  fi-eely  submitted  themselves 
to  his  majesty's  au^ority ;  and  assured  her  that  the  English  would  befriend 
her  on  all  just  occasions ;  but  intimates  her  disappointment  and  his  own, 
that  she  had  succeeded  no  better  in  procuring  the  submission  of  her 
subjects.  <<  Though,"  he  continued,  *^  I  &ult  not  you,  with  any  fiiilin^  to 
endeavor,  only  to  notice  your  good  persuasions  of  them  outwent  meir 
deserts,  for  aught  yet  nppeareth.  1  coiud  have  wished  they  had  been  wiser 
for  themselves,  esperiully  your  two  sons,  that  may  probably  succeed  you  in 
your  government,  ami  your  brother  also,  who  is  so  nearly  tied  unto  you  by 
nature.  Do  they  think  thf^rnaelves  so  great  as  to  disresard  and  affit>nt  his 
majesty's  interest  and autliority  here;  and  the  amity  of  me  English?  Cer- 
tainly, if  they  do,  I  think  tlic.\  did  much  disservice,  and  wish  they  would 
yet  show  themselves  wiser,  beibre  it  be  too  late."  He  closed  by  recom- 
mending her  to  send  some  of  hers  to  the  next  court,  to  desire  their  arms, 
that  her  people  might  have  the  use  of  them  in  the  approaching  season. 
Desires  her  to  let  him  hear  firom  her  and  her  husband. 

On  the  20  June,  1672;  the  following  writing  appears  on  record :  Whereas 
Atoashunckts^  scjua-sachem,  stand  indebted  vnto  Mr.  John  Mmeii  the  sume  of 
£25  to  lie  pud  m  porke  att  three  pence  a  pound,  or  peage  att  16  peney,  and 
20  pole  of  stone  wall  att  £4,  which  stone  waU,  or  £4,  is  to  be  vnderstood  to 
be  prte  of  the  ^\ie  and  twenty  pound,"  therefore  Jkocuiumks^  having  failed 
to  pay  agreeablv  to  her  promise,  agrees  to  set  off  land  on  the  north  side  of 
**'  the  Indian  field,"  next  Funkateesett,  on  the  ««st  line  till  it  meets  with  **& 
great  runing  brooke,"  thence  northeriy  to  a  fiieeh  meadow,  thence  bounded  to 
the  river  by  a  salt  cove : — this  ^  is  morgaged  vnto  the  court  of  Plymouth  "  for 
the  payment  of  said  debt,  which  debt  is  to  bepaid  10  of  February,  1672,  O.  & 

«  7%e  mmk  X  ^  AwASHumoBt." 


To  illustrate  the  connections  and  ffenealosy  of  the  fiunily  of . 

we  give  fit>m  the  Records  of  Plimoum  the  following  exoeeidingy  valuabto 
fiirts: — 
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Juhr  i4f  1073.  *^  Whereas  Mamanewmf  [a  son  of  ,awtuk(nik$]  hath  by  fldl 
and  dear  testimony  proved  to  this  court,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  brethren, 
the  sons  of  TVIon^,  and  a  kinsman  of  theirs  called  Ammpa^  [commonly 
written  A^nnpoiU  ^n  to  Pokatiawaggf  that  they  are  the  chief  proprietors 
and  sacliems  of  saconett,  or  places  commonly  so  called ;  and  j^et  it  being 
also  probable  that  Tatudumna  *  Awa^mnekes  and  those  of  that  kmdred  who 
are  of  the  same  stock,  the  more  remote  may  have  some  right  to  lands  there, 
as  they  are  relations  to  tlie  above  said  Maawneway^  &c.  and  have  been  long 
inhabitants  of  that  place.  This  court  adviseth  that  convenient  proportions 
of  land  be  settled  on  the  above  said  Taiacamana  AwashankM^  &c  at  Saconett 
aforesaid ;  concerning  which,  the  above  said  Mamamway  and  his  brethren 
and  kinsman  who  have  proved  their  right  to  those  lands  do  not  or  cannot 
asree,  this  court  do  appoint  Uiat  some  meet  persons,  by  order  of  this  court, 
shall  repair  to  the  place,  and  make  settlement  of  the  said  lands  by  certain 
and  known  boundaries  to  intent  that  peace  may  be  continued  among  the 
said  Indians,  and  they  may  all  be  accommodated  fbr  their  subsisting  and 
parent  of  their  debts  in  an  orderly  wttv." 

The  same  vear,  we  hear  agun  of  Tckamona^  or,  as  he  is  then  called, 
TttUmumnOj  who,  with  his  brotlier  S^mctmaUj  having  endeavored  to  hinder 
the  English  from  possessinff  some  lands  in  Dartmouth,  was,  from  some 
consideration,  not  named,  induced  to  relinquish  his  right  to  them.  And  the 
next  year,  1674,  Mamanawaduf,  or,  as  his  name  was  before  vnritten,  Mcana," 
ntwa/u^  surrendered  liis  right  also.  The  rights  of  these  Indians,  it  is  said, 
had  been  sold  by  others. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Auxaihonks  until  about  the  commencement  of  PkQxp'i 
war.  The  year  before  this  war,  Mr.  Bet^amin  Churchy  afterwards  the  famous 
and  well-known  Colonel  C%tvic^  f  settled  upon  the  peninsula  of  Sogkonate,  in 
the  midst  of  •^vashorMs  people.  This  peninsula  is  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Narraffanset  Bay,  against  the  south-east  end  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island. 
Here  be  lived  in  the  greatest  friendship  with  these  Indians,  until  the  spring  of 
the  year  1675,  when  suddenly  a  war  was  talked  of^and  messengers  were  sent 
by  PhUip  to  AwashonkSy  to  engage  her  in  it  She  so  far  listened  to  their  persua^ 
sions,  as  to  call  her  principiil  people  together,  and  make  a  sreat  dance  ;  and  be- 
cause she  respected  Mr.  Church,  she  sent  privately  for  him  abo.  Church  took  with 
him  a  man  that  well  understood  Indian,  and  went  directly  to  the  place  appoint-* 
ed.  Here  they  found  hundreds  of  Indians  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of 
her  dominions.  Atocuhonks  herself,  in  a  foaming  sweat,  was  leading  the  dance ; 
but  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Church  was  come,  she  stopped  short,  and 
sat  down  ;  ordered  her  chiefs  into  her  presence,  and  then  invited  Mr.  Church. 
All  being  seated,  she  informed  him  that  Metacomdj  that  is,  PhiUpy  had  sent 
six  of  his  men  to  urge  her  to  join  with  him  in  prosecuting  a  war  against  the 
English.  She  said  these  messengers  informed  her  that  me  Umpames,  |  that 
is,  Flimouth  men,  were  gathering  a  great  army  to  invade  his  countiy,  and 
wished  to  know  of  him  if  this  were  truly  the  case.  He  told  her  that  it  wai> 
entirely  without  foundation,  for  he  had  but  just  come  from  Plimouth,  and  no 
preparations  of  any  kind  were  making,  nor  did  he  believe  any  thoughts  of 
war  were  entertained  by  any  of  the  head  men  there.  ''He  asked  her 
whether  she  thought  he  would  have  brought  up  his  goods  to  settle  in  that 
piace,"  if  he  in  the  least  apprehended  a  war ;  at  which  she  seemed  some- 
what convinced.  Axoashonks  then  ordered  the  six  Pokanokets  into  their 
presence.  These  made  an  imposing  appearance,  having  their  faces  painted, 
and  their  hair  so  cut  as  to  represent  a  cock's  comb ;  it  being  all  shaved  from 
each  side  of  the  head,  left  onlya  tuft  upon  the  crown,  which  extended  from 
the  fbrehead  to  the  occiput    They  had  powder-horns  and  shot-bags  at  their 

*  Or  Tokamonaf  killed  by  the  NarragaiiteU,  not  long  aAer,  probably  in  1674 
T  AAcr  an  active  life,  spent  chiefly  in  his  country's  service^  he  died  suddenly  al  his  resi- 
dence in  Compton.  then  called  Little  Compton.  17  Jan.  1718,  in  the  78  year  of  his  age.  He 
bad  bvcome  corpolent,  and  seemed  impressed  with  the  'Ua  that  he  should  not  live  .ong.  The 
morning  before  bis  death,  he  rode  2  muas  to  visit  an  only  sister.  On  leaving  her,  be  bid  ber 
'*  a  last  farewell .''  As  be  was  returning  home,  bis  horse  stumbled  and  threw  If  m.  In  the  fil 
%  blood-vessel  was  raptured,  and  K^  died  in  about  12  hours. 
I  Umpatme  and  Apemm  were  Indian  names  of  Plimout)'. 
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backs,  \7hich  denoted  warlike  messengera  of  their  nation.  She  now  in- 
formed them  of  what  Captain  Church  )m  said.  Upon  which  they  diacoyered 
diaaatis&ction,  and  a  warm  talk  followed,  but  Aoiuhonks  soon  put  an  end  to 
it ;  after  which  she  told  Mr.  Churdi  that  PhUtp  had  told  his  messengers  to 
tell  her,  that,  unless  she  joined  with  him,  he  would  send  over  some  of  his 
warriors,  privately,  to  kill  the  cattle  and  bum  the  houses  of  the  English, 
which  they  would  think  to  be  done  by  her  men,  and  consequently  would  fall 
ujion  her.* 

Mr.  Church  asked  the  Mount  Hopes  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  the 
bullets  in  their  possession,  to  which  they  scoffinffly  answered,  *  to  shoot 
pigeons  with."  Church  then  told  AtooihorJu  that,  \f  Philip  were  resolved  on 
war,  **  her  best  way  would  be  to  knock  those  six  Mount  Hopes  on  the  head, 
and  shelter  herselr  under  the  protection  of  tlie  English."  When  tliey  under- 
stood this,  they  were  very  silent,  and  it  Lb  to  be  mmented  that  so  worthy  a 
man  as  Church  should  be  the  first  to  reconmiend  murder,  and  a  lasting  re- 
membrance is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  AuHuktrnks^  that  his  unadvise^l  counsc . 
was  not  put  in  execution. 

These  six  Pokanokets  came  over  to  Sogkonate  with  two  of  AwobkofMs 
men,  who  seemed  very  favorably  inclined  to  the  measures  of  PkUw.  They 
expressed  themselves  with  great  indignation,  at  the  rash  advice  of  Ckuni 
Another  of  her  men,  called  lAUU-tyts^  one  of  her  council,  was  so  enraged, 
that  he  would  then  have  taken  Church*»  life,  if  he  had  not  been  preventeu. 
His  design  was  to  get  Mr.  Church  aside  from  the  rest,  under  a  pretence  of 
private  talk,  and  to  have  assassinated  him  when  he  was  off  his  guard.  But 
some  of  his  friends,  seeing  through  the  artifice,  prevented  it 

The  advice  of  Church  was  adopted,  or  that  part  which  directed  tnat 
JhjDodumks  should  immediateiy  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  she  desired  him  to  go  immediately  to  Plimouth  and  make  the  ar- 
rangement, to  which  he  agreed.  After  kindly  thanking  him  for  his  infbrma- 
fion  and  advice,  she  sent  vwo  of  her  men  with  him  to  his  bouse,  to  guard 
him.  These  lurged  him  to  secure  his  goods,  lest,  in  his  absence,  the  enemy 
should  come  and  destroy  them ;  but  he  would  not,  because  such  a  step  might 
be  thought  a  kind  of  preparation  for  hostilities ;  but  told  them,  that  in  case 
hostilities  were  begun,  they  might  convey  his  efiects  to  a  place  of  safety. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Plimouth,  where  he  arrived  7  June,  1^5. 

In  his  way  to  Plimouth,  he  met,  at  Pocasset,  the  husband  of  ffeetamoa. 
He  was  just  returned  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hope,  and  confirmed 
all  that  had  been  said  about  Philips  intentions  to  begin  a  war.  But  before 
Mr.  Church  could  return  affain  to  Jioashonka,  the  war  commenced,  and  all  com- 
munication was  at  an  enoL  This  he  very  much  regretted,  and  the  benevolent 
Awa^tonks  was  carried  away  in  the  tide  of  Philip*s  successes,  which,  as  she 
was  circumstanced,  was  her  only  alternative. 

Mr.  Church  was  wounded  at  the  great  swamp  fight,  19  December  follow- 
ing, and  remained  upon  Rhode  Ishmd  until  about  the  middle  of  May  1676. 
He  now  resolved  to  engage  again  in  the  war,  and,  taking  passage  in  a  sloop 
bound  to  Barnstable,  arrived  at  Plimouth  the  first  Tuesday  in  June.  The 
governor  and  other  officers  of  government  were  highly  pleased  to  see  him, 
and  desired  him  to  take  the  command  of  a  cor^pany  of  men  to  be  imme- 
diately sent  out,  to  which  he  consented.  We  thus  notice  Churches  proceed- 
ing, because  it  led  to  important  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  Awa- 
shonks.  Before  he  set  out  with  the  soldiers  raised  at  Plimouth,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  first  return  to  Rliode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  other 
forces  to  be  joined  with  them.  In  his  return  to  the  island,  as  he  passed  from 
Sogkonesset,  now  called  fVoocPs  Hole,  to  the  is  and,  and  when  he  came  against 
Sogkonate  Point,  some  of  the  enemy  were  seen  fishing  upon  the  rock&  He 
was  now  in  an  open  canoe,  which  he  had  hired  at  Sogkonesset,  and  two 
Indians  to  paddle  it  He  ordered  them  to  go  so  near  the  rocks  that  he  might 
speak  with  tiiose  upon  them ;  being  persuiuled  that  if  he  could  have  an  op- 
portiml^,  he  might  still  gain  over  the  Sogkonates  to  the  side  of  the  Englist^ 

*^  This  mav  sUvngthen  the  belief  that  PJUixp  pul  in  practice  a  similar  expeclieai  to  gain  Uw 
Moliawks  to  bis  eaujo,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  hfe. 
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for  he  knew  they  never  bad  any  real  attachment  to  PkUwy  and  were  now  fai 
hia  interest  only  trom  necessity.  They  accordingly  paddled  towards  them, 
Hoo  made  signs  for  them  to  approach;  but  when  they  bnd  got  pretty 
near,  they  sku&ed  away  among  the  rocks,  and  could  not  be  seen.  The  canoe 
then  paddled  off  acain,  lest  they  should  be  fired  upon ;  which  when  those 
among  the  rocks  observed,  they  showed  themselves  aga^n,  and  called  to  them 
to  come  ashore ;  and  said  they  wished  to  speak  with  them.  The  Indians  in 
the  canoe  answered  them,  but  those  on  shore  informed  them  that  the  waves 
hashed  so  upon  the  rocks  that  they  could  not  understand  a  word  they  said. 
Ckurdi  now  made  signs  for  two  of  them  to  go  along  upon  the  shore  to  « 
bleach,  where  one  ccKild  see  a  good  space  round,  whether  any  others  were 
near.  Immediately  two  ran  to  the  place,  one  without  any  arms,  but  the 
other  had  a  lance.  Knowing  Church  to  be  in  the  boat,  they  urged  him  to 
come  on  shore,  and  said  they  wanted  to  discourse  with  him.  m  told  him 
that  had  the  lance,  that  if  he  would  carry  it  away  at  considerable  distance, 
and  leave  it,  be  would.  This  he  readily  did.  Mr.  Church  then  went  ashore, 
left  (me  of  his  Indians  to  guard  the  canoe,  and  the  other  he  stationed  upon 
the  beach  to  give  notice  if  any  should  approach.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
that  Gwrgt  was  one  of  them,  a  very  good  man,  and  the  last  Sogkonate  he 
had  spoken  with,  being  one  of  those  sent  to  guard  him  to  his  house,  and  to 
whom  he  had  given  cluurge  of  his  goods  when  he  undertook  his  mission  to 
PUmouth.  On  being  asked  what  he  wanted  that  he  called  him  ashore, 
answered,  "that  be  took  him  for  Church,  as  soon  as  he  heard  his  voice  in  the 
canoe,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  see  him  alive."  He  also  told  him  that  Atoa- 
$honka  was  in  a  swamp  about  three  miles  of^  and  that  she  had  left  PhxLvp  and 
did  not  intend  to  return  to  him  any  more ;  and  wished  Mr.  Church  to  stay 
while  he  should  go  and  call  her.  This  Churth  did  not  think  prudent,  but 
said  he  would  come  again  and  speak  with  AwashoTiks,  and  some  other  Indians 
that  he  should  name.  He  therefore  told  George  to  notify  Awashonks,  her  son 
Pelery  their  chief  captain,  and  one  JS/ompash,  to  meet  him  two  days  after  at  a 
certain  rock,  "at  tne  lower  end  of  6apt  RichmofuTs  farm,  which  was  a 
veiy  noted  place."  It  was  provided  that  if  that  day  should  prove  stormy,  the 
next  pleasant  day  should  be  improved.  The^  parted  with  cordiality,  Oeorge 
to  carry  the  news  to  Awashonks,  and  Church  for  Newport 

On  being  made  acquainted  with  Churchs  intention  to  visit  those  Indians, 
the  government  of  Rhode  Island  marvelled  much  at  his  presumption,  and 
^ouid  not  give  him  any  permit  under  their  hands ;  assuring  him  that  the 
Indians  woind  kill  him.  They  said  also  that  it  was  madness  on  his  part, 
after  such  signal  services  as  he  had  done,  to  throw  away  his  life  in  such  a 
manner.  Neither  could  any  entreaties  of  friends  alter  his  resolution,  and 
he  made  ready  for  his  departure.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  taken  virith 
him  one  Daniel  ffUcox,*  a  man  who  well  understood  the  Indian  language,  but 
the  government  utterly  refused  him ;  so  that  his  whole  retinue,  in  this  im- 
portant embassy)  consisted  only  of  himself^  his  own  man,  and  the  two  Indians 
who  conducted  him  from  Soffkonesset  As  an  important  item  in  his  outfit, 
must  be  mentioned  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  a  roll  of  tobacco. 

The  dav  appointed  having  arrived,  after  paddling  about  three  miles,  they 
came  to  dde  appointed  rock,  where  the  Indians  were  ready  to  receive  them, 
and  gave  him  their  hands  in  token  of  friendship.  They  went  back  from  the 
shore  about  fifty  yards,  for  a  convenient  place  for  consultation,  when  all  at 
once  rose  up  from  the  high  grass,  a  great  many  Indians,  so  that  they  were 
entirely  encompassed.  Iriey  were  all  armed  with  guns,  spears  and  hatchets 
faces  painted  and  hair  trimmed,  in  complete  warlike  array.  If  ever  a  man 
knew  fear,  we  should  apprehend  it  would  discover  itself  upon  an  occasion 
like  thi&  But,  judging  from  his  conduct,  we  should  say  he  was  one  of  those 
•who  never  felt  fear." 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  Mr.  Church  told  AwashonJu  that  George  had 
said  that  she  desired  to  see  him,  about  making  peace  with  the  English.    She 

*  1667.  **  DanHd  WUleockes  tooke  the  oath  off  fidelitie  this  eotin.''    Plw^  Rec, 
In  164z,  one  WUeox  set  op  a  trading  house  io  ihe  Narragansct  country.    See  CaHmim* 
Cem.  IH$comr9e,  S8.    If  be  were  the  same,  it  will  well  aeeount  for  his  bmi^;  an  i 
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mud,  'Yes."  Then,  said  Mr.  Church,  "it  is  customary  when  people  meet  to 
treat  of  peace,  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  not  to  appear  in  such  hostile  form 
as  your  people  do  ^  At  this  there  was  much  murmuring  among  them,  and 
Awaahonks  asked  him  what  arms  they  should  lay  aside.  Seeing  their  dis- 
pleasure, he  said,  only  their  guns,  for  form's  ssKe.  With  one  consent  they 
then  laid  away  their  guns,  and  came  and  sat  down.  He  then  drew  out  his 
bottle  of  nun,  and  asked  Awashonks  whether  she  had  lived  so  long  up  at 
Wachusett  •  as  to  forget  to  drink  occajfeches.  Then,  drinking  to  her,  he  ob- 
served she  watched  him  very  narrowiy  to  see  whether  he  swallowed,  and, 
on  offering  it  !o  her,  she  wished  him  to  drink  again.  He  then  told  her  there 
was  no  poi3on  in  it,  and,  pouring  some  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  sipped  it 
up.  After  he  had  taken  a  second  hearty  dram,  Atoashonks  ventured  to  do 
likewise ;  then  she  passed  it  among  her  attendants.  The  tobacco  was  next 
passed  round,  and  they  began  to  talk.  Atoashonks  wanted  to  know  why  he 
had  not  come,  as  he  promised,  the  year  before,  observing  that,  if  he  had,  uhe 
and  her  people  liad  not  joined  with  Philip.  He  told  her  he  was  prevented 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  mentioned  that  he  made  an  attempt, 
notwithstanding,  soon  after  he  left  her,  and  got  as  far  as  Punkatesee,  when 
a  multitude  of  enemies  set  upon  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  A  great 
munnur  now  arose  among  the  warriors,  and  one,  a  fierce  and  gigantic  (el- 
low,  raised  his  war  club,  witli  intention  to  have  killed  Mr.  Churdij  but  some 
laid  hold  on  him  and  prevented  him.  They  informed  him  that  this  fellow's 
brotlier  was  killed  in  the  fij^ht  at  Punkateese,  and  that  he  said  it  was  Ckwrch 
that  killed  him,  and  he  would  now  have  his  blood.  Church  told  them  to  tell 
him  that  his  brother  be^an  first,  and  that  if  he  had  done  as  he  had  directed 
him,  he  would  not  have  been  hiut.  The  chief  captain  now  ordered  silence, 
telling  them  they  should  talk  no  more  about  old  matters,  which  put  an  end 
to  tlie  tumult,  and  an  agreement  was  soon  concluded.  Awashonks  agreed  to 
serve  the  English  "  in  what  way  she  was  able,"  provided  **  Plimouth  would 
firmly  engage  to  her  that  she  and  all  of  her  people,  and  their  wives  and 
children  should  have  their  lives  spared,  and  none  of  them  transported  out  of 
the  country."  Tliis,  Church  told  her  he  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  but  Plimouth 
would  consent  to. 

Things  being  thus  matured,  the  chief  captain  stood  up,  and,  after  express- 
ing the  great  respect  he  had  for  Mr.  Church,  said,  ♦*  Sir,  if  you  will  please 
accept  of  me  and  my  men,  and  will  head  us,  we  will  fight  for  you,  and  will 
help  you  to  Philijp's  head  before  the  Indian  com  be  ripe."  We  do  not  ex 
pect  that  this  chief  pretended  to  possess  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  certainly 
ne  was  a  truer  prophet  than  many  who  have  made  the  pretension. 

Mr.  Church  would  have  taken  a  few  of  the  men  with  him,  and  ^ne  di- 
rectly through  the  woods  to  Plimouth ;  but  Awashonks  insisted  that  it  would 
be  very  hazardous.  He  therefore  agreed  tp  return  to  the  island  and  proceed 
by  water,  and  so  wouhl  take  in  some  of  their  company  at  Sogkonate  Point, 
which  was  accordingly  brought  about  And  here  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  firiendsliip,  noV  renewed  by  the  industry  of  Mr.  Church,  was  never 
afterward  broken.  Many  of  these  Indians  always  accompanied  Church  in  hiia 
memorable  expeditions,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  English.  When 
Philip's  war  was  over,  Church  went  to  reside  again  among  them,  and  tho 
greatest  harmony  always  prevailed.  But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  nar 
rative : — 

On  returning  to  the  island.  Mr.  Church  **  was  at  great  pains  and  charge  tc 

f|et  a  vessel,  but  with  unaccountable  disappointments;  sometimes  by  thci 
alseness,  and  sometimes  by  the  faint-heartedness  of  men  that  he  bargainecl 
with,  and  sometimes  by  wind  and  weather,  &c"  he  was  hindered  a  long 
time.  At  length,  Mr.  Anthony  Loxo,  of  S\\'ansey,  happening  to  put  into  tin* 
harbor,  and  although  bound  to  the  westward,  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Churches  case,  said  he  would  run  the  venture  of  nis  vessel  and  cargo  to 
wait  upon  him.  But  when  they  arrived  at  Sogkonate  Point,  e'though  tho 
Indtans  were  there  according  to  agreement  wahing  upon  the  TCAtB,  they  taom 

*  8tie  ha«l  p^Med  the  oreceding  winter,  it  would  seem,  with  Phitip^s  people  oa  the  fras 
litn  ef  ll«8s«cUus4U« 
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with  a  contrary  wind,  and  so  rough  a  sea,  that  none  but  Peter  Aioathonks 
eould  get  on  board.  This  he  did  at  great  peril,  having  only  an  old  broken 
canoe  to  get  off  in.  The  wind  and  rain  now  forced  them  up  into  Pocaaset 
Bound,  and  they  were  obliged  to  bear  away,  and  retui  i  round  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  to  Newport. 

Omrck  now  dismissed  Mr.  Low^  as  he  viewed  their  effort  against  the  wil/ 
of  Providence.  He  next  drew  up  an  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  de 
spatched  PeUr,  on  the  9  July,  by  way  of  Sogkonate,  to  Plimouth. 

Mfljor  Brad/ford*  having  now  arrived  with  an  army  at  Pocasset,  Mr.  Chtarch 
repaired  to  him,  and  told  him  of  his  transactions  and  en^ements  with 
Awcabonks.  Bradford  directed  him  to  go  and  inform  her  of  his  arrival,  which 
lie  did.  Awcahoniu  doubdess  now  discovered  much  uneasiness  and  anxiety, 
but  Mr.  Ckurck  told  her  '*  that  if  she  would  be  advised  and  observe  order,  she 
nor  her  people  need  not  fear  being  hurt**  He  directed  her  to  get  all  her 
people  together,  ^  lest,  if  they  should  be  found  straggling  about,  miscliief 
might  liglit  on  them;"  and  that  the  next  day  the  army  would  march  dowu 
into  the  neck  to  receive  her.  After  begging  him  to  consider  the  short  time 
she  had  to  collect  them  together,  she  promised  to  do  the  best  she  could,  and 
he  left  her. 

Accordingly,  two  days  after,  she  met  the  army  at  Punkateese.  AioashonkM 
was  now  unnecessarily  perplexed  by  the  stem  carriage  of  Major  BrmffonL 
For  she  expected  her  men  would  have  been  employed  in  tlie  army;  but 
instead  of  that  he  "  presently  gave  forth  orders  for  Awashonks^  and  all  her 
subjects,  both  men,  women  and  children,  to  repair  to  Sandwich,  and  to  be 
there  upon  peril,  in  six  days."  Chvrck  was  also  quite  disconcerted  by  this 
unejq)ected  order,  but  all  reasoning  or  remonstrance  was  of  no  avail  with 
the  commander  in  chief.  He  told  Mr.  Church  he  would  employ  him  if  he 
chose,  but  as  for  the  Indians,  ^  he  would  not  be  concerned  with  them,"  and 
accordingly  sent  them  off  with  a  flag  of  truce,  under  the  direction  of  Jack 
Havens^  an  Indian  who  had  never  been  engaged  in  the  war.'  Mr.  C^ur^ told 
Awashonka  not  to  be  concerned,  but  it  was  nest  to  obey  orders,  and  he  would 
shortly  meet  her  at  Sandwich. 

According  to  promise,  Ckarch  went  by  way  of  Plimouth  to  meet  the  Sog- 
kMfiates.  Tne  governor  of  Plimouth  was  highly  pleased  at  the  account 
Church  gave  him  of  the  Indians,  and  so  much  was  he  now  satisfied  of  his 
superior  abilities  and  skill,  that  he  desired  him  to  be  commissioned  in  the 
country^s  service.  He  left  Plimouth  the  same  day  with  six  attendants, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Jabez  Hoiolandy  and  Mr.  JVathtmied  Sauthuxnih.  They 
llept  at  Sandwich  the  first  night,  and  here  taking  a  few  more  men,  agreeably 
10  the  governor's  orders,  proceeded  to  Agaxoamy  a  small  river  of  Rochester, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  Indians.  Some  of  his  company  now 
became  discouraged,  presuming,  perhaps,  the  Indians  were  treacherous,  and 
half  of  them  retiumed  home.  Wnen  Uiev  camo  to  Sippican  River,  which 
empties  into  Buzzard's  Hay  in  Rochester,  Mr.  Hotdand  was  so  fatigued  that 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  he  being  in  ^ears,  and  somewhat  corpulent. 
Church  left  two  more  with  him  as  a  reserve,  m  case  he  should  be  obli^d  to 
retreat  They  soon  tame  to  the  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and,  hearing  a 
great  noise  at  considerable  distance  fix>m  them,  upon  the  bank,  were  pres- 

*  Oat  of  a  earious  book  we  take  the  folbwin^  note,  as,  besides  giving  us  an  interesting 
fiiet  conceniing  the  major,  it  coniains  others  oTvalue.  It  was  written  in  1G97.  At  that 
lime,  tome  pretended  that  the  a^  of  people  was  much  shorter  in  America  than  in  Europe ; 
wfaicn  eave  rise  to  what  we  are  aoout  to  extract.— 'ifory  Brawn  was  the  first-bom  of  New- 
bury,  Mass.,  who  married  a  Oodfry ;  and.  says  our  Mok,  she  '^  is  yet  alive,  and  is  become 
Ite  mother  and  grandmother  of  many  children.''  '*  The  mention  of  Mcary  Brown  brings  to 
on  mind  an  idle  whimsey,  as  if  penioos  bom  in  New  Eudand  would  be  short-lived ;  whereas. 


tkt  natives  Sve  long.  Aid  a  iudgmeut  concerning  Englishmen  cannot  well  be  made  till  SO 
w  90  years  hence.  Capt.  Ptrepine  IVhiU,  bom  [on  board  the  Man/lower]  Nov.  162C. 
is  yet  dive,  and  like  .to  live.  fHe  died  7  years  after,  in  1704.1  Major  WUHotm  Bradfori 
is  awie  than  73  years  old  and  bath  worn  a  bullet  in  nis  flesh  above  20  of  them,  [whieh  be 
do^less  received  ii  PhiHp*$  war.  He  died  aged  79.]  Elizabeth  Aidm,  (now  Pajfbody. 
whose  craoddaughttr  is  a  mother,)  Capt.  John  Alden,  her  brother,  AUxr,  fitaiidb^  ana 
Mm  I&Umd,  have  lived  more  than  70  yean.''  S.  Sewall's  New  Htaoem  wpm  the  Nm 
BmrA,e9,eO. 
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ently  in  sight  of  a  ^  vast  company  of  Indians,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  some  os 
horsebaci^  running  races,  some  at  foot-baJl,  some  catching  eels  and  flat  tisli 
in  the  water,  some  clamming,  ^c."     They  now  liad  to    find   out    wlial 
Indians  tliese  were,  before  tlit^y  dared  make  themselves  knovm  to  them. 
C^mrch  therefore  halloed,  and  two  ludiaiis  that  were  at  a  distance  from  tJie 
rest,  rode  up  to  him,  to  find  out  what  the  noise  meant    They  were  very 
much  surprised  when  they  found  themselves  so  near  Englishmen,  and  tunied 
their  horses  to  run,  but,  Church  making  himself  known  to  tliem,  they  guvn 
him  the  desired  information.     He  sent  for  Jack  Havens^  who  immediately 
came.     And  when  he  had  confirmed  what  tlie  others  had   related,  (licrt* 
arrived  a  large  number  of  tliem  on  horseback,  well  arme<L    The6e  irtiitiMl 
the  English  very  respectfullv.     Church  then  seut  Jack  to  Awashonks,  to  inloriu 
her  tliat  he  would  sup  with  her  that  nij^ht.  and  lodge  in  her  tent     In  tliu 
mean  time,  the  English  rettuned  witli  their  mends  they  had  left  at  Sippican. 
When  they  came  to  the  Indian  company,  tliey  "  were  inunediately  condurtctl 
<o  a  shelter,  open  on  one  side,  whither  Awashonks  and  her  chiefs  soon  caiue 
and  paid  then*  respects."     When   this  had  taken  place,  there  were  gretit 
shouts  made  by  the  **  multitudes,"  which  ''made  the  heavens  to  ring."  Altout 
sunset,  ^  the  JStdops  *  came  running  from  all  quarters,  laden  with  the  to|»s  of 
dry  pines,  and  the  like  combustible  matter,  miUdng  a  huffe  pile  thereof,  near 
Mr.  ChurtKt  shelter,  on  the  open  side  thereof.     But  by  tliis  time  8up|»er  wa$ 
brought  in,  in  three  dishes,  viz.  a  curious  young  bass  in  one  dish,  eels  and 
flat  nsh   in  a  second,  and    shell  fisii  in  a  tliird;"    but  salt  was  wajiting. 
When  the  sup()er  was  finished,  ^.  the  uiighty  pile  of  pine  knots  and  tO})6 
&c.  was  fired,  and  all  the  Indians,  great  and  i^niall,  gatliered  in  a  riu^  amnn/ 
it    AvooBhonkM,  with  the  eldest  of  her  people,  men  and  women  mixed,  kneel- 
ing down,  made  the  first  ring  next  the  fire,  and  all  the  lusty  stout  met 
standing  up  made  the  next ;  and  tlieu  all  the  rabble,  in  a  confused  crew, 
■unrounded  on  the  outside.    Then  tlie  chief  captain  stepped  in  between  the 
rings  and  the  fire,  with  a  spear  ui  one  hand,  and  a  hatchet  in  the  other, 
danced  round  the  fire,  and  began  to  fi^ht  witli  it,  making  mention  of  all  tlie 
several  nations  mid  companies  of  Indians  in  the  country  that  were  enemies 
to  the  English.     And  at  naminj^  of  every  particular  tribe  of  Indians,  he 
would  draw  out  and  fight  a  new  fire-brand,  and  at  his  finishing  his  fight  with 
each  particular  fire-brand,  would  bow  to  Mr.  Church  and  thank  him."     WTieu 
he  had  named  over  all  the  tribes  at  war  with  the  English,  he  stuck  his  speai 
and  hatchet  in  the  ground,  and  left  tlie  ring,  and  then  another  step|>ed  in, 
and  acted  over  the  same  farce ;  trying  to  act  witlt  more  fury  than  tlie  first 
After  about  a  lialf  a  dozen  had  gone  through  with  tlie  performance,  tlieii 
chief  captain   stepped   to  Mr.  (Jkurch,  and   told  him  *^  they  were   making 
soldiers  for  him,  and  what  they  had  been  doing  was  all  one  swearing  of 
them."    Awaahonks  and  her  chiefs  next  came  and  told  him  *^  that  now  they 
were  all  engaged  to  fiirht  for  tlie  English."    At  this  time  Awashonks  presented 
to  Mr.  Chwch  a  very  nne  uun.    The  next  day,  July  22,  he  selected  a  mmilier 
of  her  men,  and  proceecfed  to  Plitnouth.     A  commission  was  given  nun, 
and,  being  joined  with  a  number  of  Englisli,  volunteers,  co.Tmieoced  a  sue- 
cessful  series  of  exploits,  in   which  these  Sogkonates  bore  a  conspicuous 
part,  but  have  never,  since  the  days  of  Churm,  been  any  where  noticed  as 
they  deserveil. 

It  is  saidf  that  Awashonks  harl  two  sons;  the  youngest  was  fftlliam  Mom- 
wynewii^  who  was  put  to  a  grammar  school,  and  learned  the  I^tin  lan^mge, 
and  was  intended  for  college,  but  was  prevented  by  being  setzeil  with  the 
pal^.  We  have  been  able  to  extend  the  interesting  memoir  of  tlie  family 
of  Awashonks  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  much  beyond  any  before 
printed  account ;  of  Tokamona  we  have  no  printed  notice,  except  wlmt 
CkurckX  incidentally  mentions.  Some  of  his  Indian  soldiers  reque'Med 
liberty  to  pursue  the  Narragansets  and  other  enemy  Indians,  immediately 

•  Si»if\nng/ri«irf«,  in  Indian.  t  ColL  Maat  Hist.  Soc. 

t  Hist.  Phi V»  War,  3 


,39.  It  i«  usual  to  cile  Captain  Church  as  the  author  or  recorder  of 
kis  own  actions;  it  is  so,  although  his  son  Thomas  appears  as  the  writer  of  the  history.  Tli« 
truth  is,  the  father  dictated  to  the  soa,  and  correctea  what  appeared  crroiieous  aAer  the  work 
was  written 
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lAer  they  had  cuptured  PkU^t  wife  and  son.  ^  They  said  the  NarrBganaets 
ivere  ^reat  rogu.:8,  and  they  wanted  to  be  revensed  on  them,  for  killing  Boine 
of  their  relations ;  named  Tokkamonoy  (^toasfumf^s  brother,)  and  some  othera.** 

About  130  years  ago,  i.  e.  1700,  there  were  100  Indian  men  of  the  Sog- 
koaate  tribe,  aad  the  general  assembly  appointed  Mitnpaua  their  captain^ 
mbo  lived  to  Ih  an  old  man,  and  died  about  1748,  after  the  takjag  of  Cape 
BrettHi,  1745.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centmy,  uey  niade 
quite  a  respectable  religious  congregation ;  hi^  a  meeting-house  of  their 
own,  in  whii*  i  they  were  instructed  by  Rev.  Mr.  BiUxngB^  once  a  month,  on 
Sundays.  1  ley  had  a  steady  preacher  among  themselves,  whose  name  ww 
Mm  Simon,  a  man  of  a  strong  mind. 

About  17  >0,  a  very  distressmg  fever  carried  off  many  of  this  tribe,  and  in 
1803  there  ^ere  not  above  ten  in  Compton,  theur  principal  residence. 


CHAPTER  V 

4  fmtier  mccmaU  of  ddrfs  eonspUuous  tn  Pkilip^s  loor— Pumhah— 7UU»  mmi 
MmM^Hissom  Qua^ualh — Cuickoii — Soconoiioco— Potock — Hit  rwidemn 
(kmnUaU  agaaisi  fFUdbow*s  auToackmenl* — Delivers  himself  up — Pnt  to  death  ■ 
Sroifi-WALL-JOHN — ^  gf^ot  eoptom — Ji  masom — His  men  greatly  annoy  the 
EagUsh  army  in  Aarraganset — Kills  several  of  them — They  mtm  a  garrison,  and 
kmjifUen  persons — A  trt^  m  Indian  prisoners — The  burning  of  Rehobolh  and 
Prondettee — John's  discourse  with  Roger  WilUams — Is  i(e»/^e<i— ^aoamorb  Johs— 
Fate  of  Matoowas — Put  to  death  on  Boston  Common — Uis  son  hanged  for  wmr* 
ier-^Movoco^-David — Andrew — James-the-printer —  Old-j  btubro-^ao  amorb- 
•4H,  aUas  Shoshanim — Visited  by  Eliot  in  l^^—jSnecdoto — Pbteb^jbthsro 

PUMILAM,  it  ma^  be  truly  said,  *<was  a  migh^  man  of  valor."  Our 
Unory  has  several  tmnes  heretofore  brought  him  before  us,  and  we  shall 
BOW  proceed  to  relate  such  facts  concernmg  him  as  we  have  been  able  to 
eoUecL  He  was  sachem  of  Shawomet,  the  country  where  the  old  squaw* 
nchem  Magnus  waa  taken  and  slain,  as  in  her  life  we  have  shown. 

Af  in  almost  every  other  case,  we  can  only  learn  how  to  estimate  the 
coowquence  of  a  chief  from  the  story  of  his  enemies.  It  is  peculiarly  so  in 
tbe  biography  of  Pwnham.  When  it  was  repqrted  that  he  was  slain,  every 
chroaicier  seems  to  have  stood  ready,  with  the  ink  of  exultation  in  his  pen, 
to  record  all  tlie  particulars  of  his  fall ;  and  to  make  it  appear  the  sreater,  it 
la  to  be  feared,  they  have  sometimes  raised  many  to  a  height  to  which  they 
were  not  entided,  for  that  object.  But  it  was  not  so  in  ihe  case  of  Pumhttm. 
When  it  was  reported  at  Boston  that  he  was  killed,  an  author  in  our  Chronick 
■nd, "  If  it  is  so,  the  glory  of  that  nation  is  sunk  with  him  forever." 

This  chief  was  brought  into  considerable  difficulty  by  the  English  as  early 
at  1645.  In  1642,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gorton  took  refuge  in  his  country,  and 
ms  kindly  treated  by  him ;  and  in  January  the  next  year,  Mianiuinnomoh 
and  Canonicus  deeded  to  him  Mishawomet,  or  Shaomet,  which  he  afterward 
called  WarwidCj  alter  the  earl  of  that  name.  This  settlement  was  grievous 
to  the  Puritan  fatherfa  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  soon  showed  by  their 
reaentment  to  Micadurmomoh ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  discover  the  germ  of 
all  die  subsequent  disasters  of  that  sachem.  Mr.  Gorton  was  kindly  treated 
by  him,  as  well  as  Pwnham,  until  the  latter  was  ur^ed  by  Mr.  Gorion*$ 
anemies  to  lay  claim  to  the  lands  he  had  purchased  of  jmantunnomoh,  whom 
the  court  of  Massachusetts  declared  an  usurper,*  as  in  his  life  has  been  told. 

By  the  letters  of  the  unimpeachable  i2o^er  fVUlianw^  the  above  conclu- 
alons  will  appear  evident  In  1656,  he  wrote  to  Massachusetts,  showing 
them  the  wretched  state  Warwick  was  in  from  their  difficulties  with  the 
indians,  as  follows: — ^Your  wisdoms  know  the  inhuman  insultations  of 
these  ifild  creatures,  and  you  may  be  pleased  also  to  imagine,  that  they  have 
Mt  been  sparing  of  your  name  as  the  patron  of  all  their  wickedness  againsl 
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our  English  men,  women  and  children,  and  cattle,  to  the  yearly  damage  of 
60,  80  and  100  £.  The  remedy  ie,  (under  God,)  only  your  pleasure  that 
Ptmiham  shall  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  town  or  colony."  *  Now  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  when  Warwick  was  porchased,  Pumham  and 
some  other  inferior  sachems  received  presents  for  their  particular  interests  in 
wiiat  was  sold,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Indians;  , 

The  Plimouth  people  had  their  share  in  the  Warwick  controTersy,  havinc 
caused  Chtsamaquin  to  lay  claim  to  the  same  place,  or  a  sachem  who  Uvea 
with  him,  named  JVIawwashawsudi ;  between  whom  and  Pumham  the  quarrel 
nn  so  high  that  the  ibnner  stabbed  the  latter. 

The  affairs  of  Warwick  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  commis- 
noners  of  the  United  Colonies  for  several  years  before  this,  and  in  1649, 
thev  say,  ^Vppon  a  question  betwixt  the  two  collonies  of  the  Massachusets 
and  Piymoutii,  formerly  propounded,  and  now  again  renewed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Massachusetts,  concerning  a  tract  of  laud  now  or  lately 
belonging  to  Pamham  and  Sacbnoco^  two  Indian  sagamores  who  had  sub- 
mitted themselves  and  their  people  to  the  Massachusetts  goverment,  vppon 
part  of  which  land  som  English^  (besides  the  said  Indians,)  in  anno  16^  were 
planted  and  settled.''  The  decision  was,  that  though  the  said  tract  of  land 
rail  within  Plimouth  bounds,  it  should  hencefbrth  belong  to  Maasachusetts. 

About  1G46,  we  find  the  following  record  f  of  these  chiefs : — **^  Patmham 
and  Saconanoco  complaining  to  us  [the  court  of  Mass.]  that  mcmy  Indiana 
dwelling  20  mUes  beyond  them,  (being  friends  and  helpers  to  the  Narragan- 
setts  in  their  present  wars  with  UnccUy)  are  come  upon  their  lands,  and 
planted  upon  the  same  against  their  vnlls,  they  not  being  able  of  themselves 
to  remove  them,  and  therefore  desire  our  counsel  and  help.  We  shall 
therefore  advise  them,  if  the  deputies  agree  thereunto,  to  send  a  messenger 
to  the  sachem  of  those  intruders  to  come  to  us  to  ^ve  an  account  of  such 
his  intention ;  and  if  he  come  to  us,  then  to  ofier  hun  protection  upon  the 
same  terms  that  Pumham  hath  it,  provided  they  satisfy  Vncas  for  any  ii^juiy 
diey  have  done  him.  If  he  refiise  to  come,  then  we  would  have  our  mes- 
senger charge  them  to  depart  fh>m  Pomham  and  iSooonanoc^  their  lands^ 
which  also  if  they  refbse,  then  we  shall  account  them  our  enemies."  { 

Though,  by  tlie  aid  of  the  English,  Pumham  had  been  able  to  ma'ntain  a 
kind  of  independence  for  some  years  after  the  death  of  the  chief  «*^hftip^ 
yet  he  was  among  the  first  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Phii^  in  his  war, 
as  it  would  seem  from  his  not  attending  at  the  treaty  in  June,  unmediately 
after  hostilities  conunenced.  The  army  who  went  to  make  that  treaty  passed 
through  his  country  in  their  march,  and,  tm  Mr.  Huhbard  states,  *^  Thev  found  the 
Indians  in  Pomham^s  country  (uext  adjoining  to  PhUvo^M  borders)  aU  fled,  and 
their  wigwams  without  any  people  in  them."  The  English  army  also  march- 
ed through  his  coimtry,  in  tlieir  return  from  the  attack  on  PhOip  and  his  con- 
federates in  Narraganset,  in  December,  1675.  At  this  time  a  smaU  fight  took 
place  between  some  of  the  Endish  and  a  number  of  Pumham^s  men,  under 
a  diief  whose  name  was  QUAQUALH,  who  gained  some  advantage  o^  the 
English,  wounding  four  of  ^eir  men.  The  whites,  however,  report  that  they 
killed  G:ve  of  the  Jmdians.  Quaqualh  himself  wap  wounded  in  the  knee.  At 
the  same  time  they  burnt  Pumham^s  town,|  wh<ch  contained  near  100  wig- 
wams.   The  English  were  commanded  by  Captain  Prentice.  ^ 

Pumham  was  not  the  chief  captain  in  the  fight  at  the  great  &lls  in  the  Cou< 
necdcut,  which  took  place  19  May,  1676,  luthough  we  presume,  firom  the 
known  character  of  him,  that  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  it  on  the  side 
of  the  Indians ;  bein^  a  man  of  vast  physical  powers  and  of  extraordinary 
bravery.  In  this  af&u*  the  English  acted  a  most  cowardly  part,  having  every 
advantage  of  their  enemy,  who  acquired  credit  upon  the  occasion,  even  at 
the  time,  firom  die  historian.  The  English  came  upon  them  before  day, 
while  none  were  awake  to  five  the  alarm,  and, "  finding  them  secure  indeed, 
yea,  aU  asleep,  without  havmg  any  scouts  abroad,  so  Uiat  our  soldiers  came 

*  Hutekuuon^t  papers,  and  Haxard, 

t  In  momwcripf.  among  the  pu>ers  on  file  in  the  secretary's  oflSce,  Masf.  witbom  data, 
i  Old  huliam  Chron,eB,   TKs  author  has  his  name  Btimham,    There  were  asay  k 
atthiilhM,ortlMiiMorB.ibrP.  f  IBMard,  fiv,  m. 
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mad,  put  thw  guns  into  their  wigwams,  before  the  Indians  were  aware  of 
theniy  and  ni^e  a  great  and  notable  slaughter  amongst  them."*  Many  in 
their  fiiffht  ran  into  the  nver,  and  were  hurled  down  the  falls,f  some  of 
whon^  aoabtless,  were  drowned.  As  soon  as  the  English,  who  were  led  by 
Ca{>tainfl  Tumor  and  HoUokt,  had  murdered  the  unresisting,  and  the  Indians 
having  begun  to  rally  to  oppose  them,  they  fled  in  the  greatest  sontUaion, 
ahhoi^;h  wey  had  *<  about  an  hundred  and  four  score  "  men,  |  of  whom  but 
one  was  wounded  when  the  flight  began.  Tliis  enhances  the  Yolor  of  the 
Indians,  in  onr  mind,  especially  as  we  read  the  following  passage,  in  Mr 
MaUia'9  Brief  History : — '*  In  the  mean  while,  a  party  of  Indians  from  an 
island,  (whose  coming  on  shore  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
soldiers,  before  they  set  out  from  Hadley,  were  earnestly  admonished  to  take 
care  about  that  matter,)  assaulted  our  men ;  yea,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  the 
English,  a  few  Indians  pursued  oinr  soldiers  lour  or  five  miles,  who  were  in 
number  near  twice  as  many  as  the  enemy."  In  this  flight  Captain  7\umer  was 
killed,  as  he  was  crossing  Green  River.  Holioke  exerted  himself  witli  great 
valor,  and  seems  well  calculated  to  oppose  such  a  chief  as  Pumham.  We 
hear  of  no  other  bravery  among  the  Ekiglish  in  this  massacre,  but  the  follow- 
ing passage  concerning  HolitMtj  which  we  are  sony  is  so  sadly  eclipsed. 
During  the  fight,  some  old  persons,  (whether  men  or  women  is  not  men- 
tioned.) and  children,  had  hid  themselves  under  the  bank  of  the  river.  Captain 
HoHoke  discovered  them,  and  with  his  own  hands  put  ^ve  of  them,  **  young 
and  old,"  to  death.  §  This  English  captain  did  not  long  survive  his  anta^ 
nist,  for,  by  his  great  exertions  in  this  fight,  a  fever  was  brought  upon  him, 
of  which  he  died  in  September  following,  *^  about  Bo8ton."|| 

It  would  seem  ftom  tne  several  accounts,  that,  although  the  English  were 
sadly  distressed  in  Ibis  fight,  the  Lidians  could  never  have  repaured  their 
loss ;  which,  says  the  author  of  the  Present  State,  ^  was  almost  as  much, 
nay,  in  some  respects  more  considerable,  than  their  lives."  He  continues, 
^  We  destrsyed  all  their  ammunition  and  provision,  wliich  we  think  they 
can  hardly  be  so  soon  and  easily  recruited  with,  as  possibly  they  may  be 
with  men.  We  likewise  here  demolished  two  forges  they  had  to  mend 
their  arms,  took  away  all  their  materials  and  tools,  and  drove  many  of  them 
into  the  river,  where  they  were  drowned,  and  threw  two  ^at  pigs  of  lea«l 
of  theirs,  (intended  for  making  of  bullets.)  into  the  said  nver."  H — **  As  our 
men  were  returning  to  Hadle}r,  in  a  dangerous  pass,  which  they  were  not 
sufficiently  aware  of,  the  skulkinff  Indians,  (out  of  the  woods,)  kdled,  at  one 
volley,  the  said  captain,  and  eight-and-thirty  of  his  men,  but  immediately 
after  they  had  discharged,  they  ned." 

In  relating  the  capture  and  death  of  Pumhaniy  Mr.  Hubbcard  says,**  *^H% 
was  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets ;  whose  coiuuge  and  strengtli  was  so  great  that,  af&r  he  had  been 
mortallv  wounded  in  the  fight,  so  as  himself  coiild  not  stand ;  yet  catching 
hcrid  of  an  Englishman  tlmt  by  accident  came  near  him,  had  done  him 
misehief,  if  he  nad  not  been  presently  rescued  by  one  of  his  fellows" 
This  was  on  25  July,  1676.  Pumham^  with  a  few  followers,  had  for  some 
time  secreted  themselves  in  Dedham  woods,  where  it  was  supposed  they 
were  *^  almost  starved  for  want  of  victuals."  In  this  sad  condition,  they 
were  fidlen  upon  by  the  English  under  Captain  Hunting,  who  killed  fifteen 


•  /.  Mather,  SO. 

t  We  cannot  agree  with  our  friend  (Sen.  Hoyt,  that  these  falls  should  te  named  Thtmer'9 
Fall*,  althooch  we  once  thought  it  well  enough.  We  would  rather  call  them  the  Mastaert 
Falls,  IP,  iaMd,  their  Indian  name  cannot  be  recovered.  A  beautiful  view  of  these  c«le- 
brsted  rails  it  given  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  in  the  volume  of  plates  accompanymg  hb 
Geolcffy  of  Mass. 

t  I  ksOher,  90.  $  Hubbard.  Nar.  88.  fl  Ibid. 

f  Many  of  the  IncBans  learned  trades  of  the  Enrlish,  and  in  the  wars  turued  their  knowl- 
•d^  to  good  aceount  The^  had  a  forge  in  their  fort  at  NarraganseL  and  the  Indian  black- 
■milh  was  killed  when  that  was  taken.  The  author  of  the  Present  State,  Slc,  savs,  be  v" 
Ibe  only  man  amongrt  them  that  fitted  their  g^uns  and  arrow-heads ;  that  among  otner  * 
Ibey  bamt  hit,  demolished  his  forge,  and  carried  away  hit  tocJti 

"^  Narrative,  100. 4lo.  edition. 
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md  UM^  tliir^-five  of  them  without  resistance.*  Thev  found  here  ecu- 
■ideraUe  plunder ;  **  besides  kettles,  there  was  about  half  a  bushel  of  wani- 
pumpeag,  which  the  enemy  lost,  and  tweire  pounds  of  powder,  whicii  ilm 
eaptives  say  they  had  received  from  Albany  but  two  days  before."  f  A  son 
of  Pumham  was  among  the  captiYes,  ^  a  very  likely  youth,"  says  Hublardj  | 
*<  and  one  whose  countenance  would  have  bespoke  favor  for  him,  had  he 
not  belonged  to  so  bloody  and  barbarous  an  Indian  as  his  &ther  was."  It 
would  seem  fipomthis  unfeeling  account  that  he  was  put  to  death.  Dr. 
Matinar  says  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Boston.  From  the  same  author  we 
mtistadd  to  the  revolting  picture  of  the  fatlier's  death.  ''This  Ptmhanu, 
after  he  was  wounded  so  as  that  he  could  not  stand  upon  his  legs,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  dead,  made  a  shif^  (as  the  soidierB  were  pursuing 
othersyj  to  crawl  a  little  out  of  the  way,  but  was  found  again,  and  when  an 
£ngliraman  drew  near  to  him,  though  he  could  not  stand,  he  did,  (like  a 
beast,)  in  race  and  revenge,  set  hold  on  the  soldier's  head,  and  had  like  to 
have  killed  him,  had  not  another  come  in  to  his  help,  and  rescued  him  out 
of  die  enraged  dying  hands  of  that  bloody  barharianJ*\ 

That  it  may  be  seen  how  the  same  story,  recorded  at  the  same  time,  at 
die  same  place,  and  by  different  individuals,  varies  on  comparison,  we  give 
hue  the  account  of  the  fi^ht  in  which  Pumham  was  slain,  fiom  an  author  in 
the  Chronicle ;  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  a  different  date  is  given  to 
the  event.  *^  Upon  the  27  of  July  it  was,  that  about  20  Indians  were  slain, 
and  90  taken  prisoners.  We  had  5  and  Sk)  English,  and  20  of  our  Indian 
firiends  in  this  exploit  One  of  these  that  were  slain  was  Pomham,  After 
lie  had  received  a  deadly  shot  in  his  back,  he  withdrew  himself  from  his 
men,  (for  they  were  all  his  relations  and  subjects  that  were  slain  and  taken 
at  this  time,)  and  thought  to  hide  himself  in  a  bushy  hole,  but  was  found  out 
by  an  Englishman,  who,  as  he  went  to  apprehend  him,  found  that  the  stout 
sachem  was  unwilling  to  fall  into  the  hancfs  of  the  English,  for  he  gave  him 
a  stunning  blow  with  his  hatchet,  which  he  had  reserved  of  all  his  weapons, 
and  perhaps  had  slain  the  Englishman,  but  God  ordered  it  so  that  he  had  a 
sudden  revival,  and  took  courage  and  grappled  with  him,  [FutitAom,]  and 
threw  him.  under  him,  and  others  coming  in  to  his  assistance,  Pumham  was 
soon  despatched.  There  was  about  £20  of  Indian  money  found  in  their 
baskets,'' which  the  English  gave  lo  then*  Indian  friends,  and  their  guns  they 
took  to  themselves. 

A  short  time  before  this,  a  grandson  of  this  chief  was  killed  by  a  par^ 
mder  />em0on,§  **who  was  uso  a  sachem,  and  another  sachem  call^ 

POTOK,  a  Narraganset  chief,  we  may  properly,  in  the  next  place,  notice. 
None  of  his  acts  in  PkUif^a  war  are  recorded,  at  least  none  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  but  they  could  no;  have  been  inconsiderable,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  enemid^  as  his  life  atoned  for  them.  We  find  him  first  mentioned, 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  his 
nation.  When,  in  die  beginning  of  PhUiv'a  war,  the  English  army  marched 
into  the  Narra^anset  country,  to  treat  or  nshl  with  that  nation,  as  they  might 
be  found  inclmed,  Patok  appeared  as  the  principal  chiefl  In  the  treaty 
which  was  concluded  at  that  time,  a  condition  was  urged  by  him,  ^  that  the 
EInglish  should  not  send  any  amon^  them  to  preach  the  gospel  or  call  upon 
them  to  pray  to  God."  But  the  ^glish  would  not  admit  such  an  article  ; 
but  if  an  article  of  this  character  hi^  been  urged  on  the  other  hand,  vre 
doubt  whether  there  would  have  been  any  objection  urged  by  the  Indians. 
On  this  policy  of  the  English  Boger  ffiuiams  should  be  heard,  as,  a^  this 
di^  even,  we  need  no  better  coxconentary  on  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  eon- 
tamed  in  a  letter  |  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  as  follows : — 
<At  my  last  departure  for  England,  I  was  importuned  by  ye  Namgansel 
^-t. ^  ^^^  e4>ocially  by  ^enecunaty  to  present  their  petition  to  the  higk 


•  MS.  NarraUve  of  Rev.  T.  CobbA  t  Mathei'f  Bri^f  Hif  t.  4S 

i  Nanalive^  itf  ni]9ra. 

f  Many  wnle  Demtitom,  but  ab  own  ■gnatore,  u  my  poMatnoo,  b  as  in  the  taA 

|lBliB.dMsdProvid«iM,6:B:166C 
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I  rf  England,  that  they  might  uot  be  forced  from  their  religiou ;  and, 
for  not  changing  their  reli^on,  be  invaded  by  war.  For  thev  said  they  were 
daily  visited  wmi  threatemngs  by  Indians,  that  camo  from  about  the  Massa- 
ehosetta;  that  if  they  would  not  pray,  they  should  be  destroyed  by  war." 
And  again,  in  the  same  letter:  ^ Are  not  all  the  English  of  this  land,  f gener- 
ally,) a  persecuied  people  from  ^eir  native  soil  ?  and  hath  not  the  cIckI  of 
peace  and  Father  of  mercies  made  the  natives  more  friendly  in  this  than  our 
native  countrymen  in  our  own  land  to  us?  have  they  not  entered  Isagues  of 
love,  and  to  this  day  continued  peaceable  commerce  with  us  ?  are  not  our 
£unilies  pt>wn  up  in  peace  amongst  them  ?  Upon  which  I  humbly  ask  how 
it  can  suit  with  Christian  ingenuity,  to  take  hold  of  some  seeming  occasions 
for  theur  destruction.'' 

We  are  able  to  fix  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Judith. 
In  the  year  1661,  Poiokj  with  several  other  chiefs,  complamed  to  tlie  court 
of  BiaMachusetts,  tliat  ^^Scmud  ffUdbow^  and  others  of  his  companie,"  claimed 
jurisdiction  at  Point  Judith,  in  their  country,  and  lands  adjacent  They  came 
on  and  possessed  themselves  forcibly,  bringing  their  cattle  and  other  effects 
with  them.*  What  order  the  cotut  took  upon  it  does  not  appear.  Al)out 
the  dose  of  PhiUip'»  war,  Poiok  came  voluntarily  to  Rhode  Island,  no  doubt 
with  the  view  of  making  friends  asain  with  his  enemies ;  but  was  sent  to 
Boston,  where,  after  answering  all  their  inquiries,  he  was  put  to  deatli  with- 
out ceremony. 

It  18  related  by  an  author  in  the  Ou)  IfrniAN  Chronicu:,  that  Potok  was 
captured  by  the  forces  imder  Migor  Takoty  in  June,  1676,  at  or  near  the 
same  time  SUm^Layer-Jokn  was.  In  closing  his  account  of  the  capture  of 
•Mn,  he  adds,  "  likewise  Potueke^  the  great  Indian  counsellor,  a  man  con- 
sidering his  Question  of  wonderfUl  subtlety,  was  brought  prisoner  into 
Rhode  Island.'^ 

In  the  account  carried  to  London  by  Captain  Afore,  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  is  this  notice  of  Potok : — *^  There  is  one  Potuck,  a  mischievous  En- 
gine, aiui  a  Counsellour,  taken  formerly,  said  to  be  in  Goal  at  Rhode  Island,  is 
now  sent  to  Boston,  and  there  shot  to  death.**! 

In  the  detail  of  the  great  Narraganset  expedition  of  1675,  we  have  omitted 
to  notice  a  by-no-means-unimportant  Indian  captain. 

Stont-^DcMrJohn^  SUmt^awsr-Joha^  and  sometmies  simply  Stone-ivaUf  were 
names  by  which  his  English  firiends  knew  him,  and  we  have  not  discovered 
what  was  his  Indian  name.  One  writer  of  his  time  observes  that  he  was 
called  the  iSKone-ktyer,  "•  for  that,  being  an  active,  ingenious  fellow,  he  had 
learned  the  mason^  trade,  and  was  of  creat  use  to  the  Indians  in  building 
Iheir  forts,  ^c"  Hence  we  may  hazard  but  little  in  the  conjecture  that  lie 
was  the  chief  engineer  in  the  erection  of  the  great  NarruganBet  fort,  which 
has  been  described  in  the  hfeofPkUi^.  Altliouffh  but  little  is  known  ol' him, 
he  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Narraganset  captains. 

The  first  notice  of  Stont4awir'Johny  which  we  now  remember,  is  con- 
tfuned  in  a  letter  of  Captain  Oliver^  X  which  he  wrote  while  on  his  march 
with  the  English  army  to  attack  the  fort,  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  He 
says,  **  Dec  15  cafme  in]  John  a  rogue,  with  a  pretence  of  peace,  and  was 
dismissed  with  rtnis]  errand:  That  we  might  speak  with  sachems.  That 
evening,  he  not  neing  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  company,  that  lay  hid 
behind  a  hill  of  our  quarters.  Killed  two  Salem  men,  and  wounded  a  th'r  I 
within  a  mile  of  ns,  that  he  is  dead.  And  at  a  house  three  miles  off,  where 
1  had  ten  men,  they  killed  two  of  them.  Instantly  Capt  Mostly^  myself 
and  Capt  Chrdnar  were  sent  to  fetch  in  Major  ^ppldorCa  company,  that 
kept  three  miles  and  a  half  ofij  and  coming,  they  lay  behind  a  stone  wall, 
and  fired  on  us  in  sight  of  the  garrison,  we  killed  the  captain  that  killed  one 
of  the  Salem  men,  and  had  his  cap."  Mr.  Hubbard  says,  *^  A  few  desperate 
Indians,  creeping  imder  a  stone-wall,  fired  twenty  or  thirtv  guns  at  Mostly  in 
particular,  a  commander  well  known  amongst  tliem,  but  the  rest  of  the  com- 

*  MS.  State  Papers. 

t  Old  Indian  Chroaicle,  111. 

%  Immmmacrifit.    J9ee  an  aecount  of  it  ia  a  note  to  the  life  of /**<%. 
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pany  running  down  upon  thorn,  killed  one  of  them  and  Bcattcftd  the  reit* 
Thus  did  the  scouts  from  the  noain  body  of  the  Indians,  under  such  captains 
as  the  St(me4ay€r,  annoy  the  English  in  their  march  into  their  country.  Im- 
mediately after  these  skirmishes,  **  they  burnt  Jerry  BvWs*  house,  and  killed 
seventeen  [persons.]!  Dec.  16,  came  that  news.  Dec  17,  came  news  that 
Connecticut  forces  were  at  Petaquamscut ;  killed  four  Indians  and  took  six 
prisoners.  That  day  we  sold  Capt  Davenport  47  Indians,  yotmg  and  old,  for 
£80  in  money."  t 

How  much  John  had  to  do  in  the  devastations  which  had  been  (>er|)etrated 
the  previous  season,  is  unknown,  but  we  are  told  that  he  had  no  small 
agency  in  **  the  sacking  of  Providence,"  §  and  Rehoboth  also,  without  doubt. 
In  the  form  ^r  about  30  houses  J  were  burned,  and  in  the  latter  place  "  near 
upon  40**  houses  and  30  bariis. 

Strnie-toaU-Jokn  was  doubtless  one  who  conversed  vnth  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Wmicam  at  the  time  Providence  was  burned.  The  substance  of  that  conver- 
sation is  related  by  our  anonymous  author,  already  cited,  in  these  words : — 
**  But  indeed  the  n^ason  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Seaconick  and 
Provi<lence  generally  escaped  with  their  lives,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any 
comimssiou  or  ffood  nature  of  the  Indians,  (whose  very  mercies  are  inhumane 
cruelties,)  but,  [the  author  soon  contradicts  himself,  as  will  be  seen,]  next  to 
God's  providence  to  their  own  prudence  in  avoiding  their  fury,  when  th«;y 
found  themselves  too  weak,  and  unable  to  resist  it,  by  a  timely  flight  into 
Rhode  Island,  which  now  became  the  common  Zoar^  or  place  of  refuge  for 
the  distressed  ;  yet  some  remained  till  their  coming  to  destroy  the  said  towns ; 
as  in  oarticuiar  Mr.  WiUiams  at  Providence,  who,  knowing  several  of  the 
chief  Imlians  that  came  to  Are  that  town,  discoursed  with  tliem  a  consider- 
able time,  who  pretended,  their  greatest  quarrel  was  against  Plimouth  ;  and 
as  for  what  the^  attempted  against  the  other  colonies,  they  were  constrained 
to  it,  by  the  spoil  that  was  done  them  at  NarragansetlT  They  told  him,  that 
when  Capt  Pierct  engaged  them  near  Mr.  Bi(uksUmt%  they  were  bound 
fbr  Plimouth.  They  gloned  much  in  their  success,  promising  themselves  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  country,  and  rooting  out  of  all  the  EngliRh.  Mr.  WU- 
Hams  repmved  their  confideiice,  minded  tliem  of  their  cruelties,  and  told 
them,  that  the  Bay,  viz.  Boston,  could  yet  8|>are  10,000  men ;  and,  if  they 
should  destroy  nil  them,  yet  it  was  not  to  lie  doubtcnl,  but  our  kinij  would 
send  as  many  every  yi;ar  from  Old  England,  rather  than  they  should  share 
the  country.**  ITiey  answered  proudly,  that  they  should  be  ready  for  them, 
or  to  tliat  effect,  but  told  Mr.  ffuliams  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  had  been 
kind  to  them  formerly,  and  therefore  they  would  not  hurt  him." 

This  agrees  well  with  Mr.  HuhbartTs  acooimt  of  the  carriage  of  John  at  tlie 
time  ho  went  to  the  English  army  to  talk  about  peace,  already  mentioned. 
His  words  are,  "  yet  could  the  messenger,  [Johny]  hardly  forbear  threatening, 
vaporing  of  their  numbers  and  strength,  adding,  withal,  that  the  English 
durst  not  fight  them." 

We  liave  now  to  close  the  career  of  this  Indian  c^>tain,  for  which  it  re- 
quires but  a  word,  as  he  was  killed  on  the  2  July,  1676,  at  the  same  time  the 
old  squaw-sachem  Quoic^ven  and  most  of  her  people  were  fidlen  upon  by 
Major  Talcot^  as  we  have  related  in  a  former  chapter. 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  Jokn^  but  when  they  were  any  ways  con- 
fpicuoua,  some  distinguishing  prefix  or  affix  was  generally  added,  as  we 
have  seen  in  several  instances  in  the  preceding  chapters.    We  have  already 

*  Jerah  was  probably  bis  name. 

t  Ten  men  and  five  women  and  children.  Hubbard,  fiOi  **  About  14.*'  /.  Mather,  30. 
*'  Eifffateen,  men,  women  ami  cbildren.''  CturamcU,  46. 

t  Capiain  Oliver's  MS.  leUcr. 

}  Old  IifuiAS  Chrohicle,  98. 

I  The  building  coniaining  the  records  of  R.  L  was  consumed  at  this  ttme^  2nd  part  of  its 
contents.  Some  of  (hem  were  saved  by  being  thrown  out  of  a  window  mto  some  water. 
They  bear  to  this  time  the  marks  of  their  immersion.— Oral  information  of  fF.  it.  SUtptet, 
Em.  of  Providence. 

i  And  wlio  could  ask  for  a  better  reason  f 

**  This  was  rather  gasconading  for  so  reverend  a  man !  Had  lie  lived  since  the  rerola 
tionary  war,  he  woukl  hardly  have  meant  so,  whatever  be  might  have  t^id. 
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driven  Uie  '  ^ '  '  ^  jne  Sagamore-John^  but  aDother  of  that  name,  still  more 
coDspimo  a  i%>r  his  treacheiy  to  his  own  nation,)  here  presents  hitnseli; 
This  Sntnmt^€^^okn  was  a  Nipniuk  sachem,  and  a  traitor  to  his  country 
Ou  th^  iiiitk  oi  July,  1676^  doubtless  from  a  conviction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  hJ9  cause,  iia  came  to  Boston,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
£ngliiMi.  Thev  pardoned  him,  as  he  enticed  along  with  him  about  180 
othnra.  And,  that  ke  might  have  a  stronger  claim  on  their  clemency,  lie 
seiT^  Jlfirfoofiaf^aiid  his  son,  against  whom  he  knew  the  English  to  be  great- 
ly enraged,  and  delivered  them  up  at  the  same  tim^  On  death's  being  im- 
nifHtiately  assigned  as  the  lot  of  Matoonas,  Sagaman^ohn  requested  that  he 
nui^ht  execute  him  with  his  own  hands.  To  render  still  more  horrid  this 
itorj  of  blood,  his  request  was  granted ;  and  he  took  Matoanaa  into  the  con»» 
mon,  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  there  "  lAiot  him  to  death."  To  the  above  Dr. 
Mather  adds,*  '^Thus  did  the  Lord  retaliate  upon  him  the  innocent  blood 
which  he  had  shed ;  as  he  had  done,  so  God  requited  him." 

Although  much  had  been  alleged  against  Johriy  before  he  came  in,  aftor« 
wards  the  most  fitvorable  construction  was  put  upon  his  conduct.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard says,  he  ^  affirmed  that  he  had  never  intended  any  mischief  to  the  Eng- 
lish at  Brookfield,  the  last  year,  (near  which  village  it  seems  his  place  was,J 
but  that  Phihp,  coming  over  night  amongst  them,  he  was  forced,  for  fear  or 
his  own  life,  to  join  with  them  against  the  English."  f 

MATOONA3  was  also  a  Nipmuk  chie£  A  son  of  his  was  said  to  have 
murdered  an  Englishman  in  1671,  when  **  traveling  along  the  road,"  which 
Mr.  Huhbard  says  was  <*  out  of  mere  malice  and  spite,"  because  he  was  **  vexed 
in  his  mind  that  the  design  aj^nst  the  ESnglish,  intended  to  begin  in  that 
year,  did  not  take  place."  This  son  of  Matooruu  was  hanged,  and  afterwards 
beheaded,  and  his  head  set  upon  a  pole,  where  it  was  to  be  seen  six  years 
after.  The  name  of  the  muraered  En^shman  was  Zachary  Smith,  a  young 
man,  who,  as  he  was  passing  through  JDedham,  in  the  month  of  April,  put 
up  at  the  house  of  Mn  Queb  ChtmsL  About  half  an  hour  after  he  was 
gone,  tlie  next  morning,  three  Indians  passed  the  same  way;  wha  as  they 
passed  by  Churdt^s  house,  behaved  in  a  very  insolent  manner.  Thev  had 
been  emplojred  as  laborers  in  £k>rche8ter,  and  said  thev  belonged  to  Phiiip; 
they  left  theur  masters  under  a  suspicious  pretence.  The  body  of  the  murdered 
man  was  soon  after  found  near  the  saw-mill  in  Dedham,  and  these  Indians 
were  apprehended,  and  one  put  to  death,  as  is  stated  above.  ^ 

Mr.  Hubbard  supposes  that  the  father,  ^an  old  malicious  villain,"  bore  ^an 
old  erudge  acainst  them,"  on  the  accoimt  of  the  execution  of  his  son.  And 
the  first  misdilef  that  was  done  in  Massachusetts  colony  was  charged  to  him; 
which  was  the  killing  of  Ibur  or  five  persons  at  Mendon,  a  town  upon  Paw- 
tucket  River;  and,  says  /.  Mather,  ''had  we  amended  ovr  ways  as  we  should 
have  done,  this  misery  would  have  been  prevented."  ^ 

When  Matoonas  was  brought  before  the  coun<;r  of  Massachusetts,  ha 
**  confessed  that  he  had  rightly  deserved  death,  and  could  expect  no  other." 
"He  had  often  seemed  to  favor  the  praying  Indians,  and  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, but,  like  Simon  Mofus,  by  his  after  practice,  discovered  quickly  that  ho 
had  no  part  nor  portion  m  that  matter."  J 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  this  affidr  m  the  Old  Indiait  CH]u>if  iclx. 
John  <<dechu^  himself  sorry  that  he  had  fought  against  the  English,  and 
ff remised  to  |;ive  some  testimonial  to  them  soon  of  his  fidelity;  ajod  at  his 
return  now  with  his  men,  women  and  chUdren,  he  brought  down,  bound  with 
cords,  old  MaUoanuM  and  his  son  prisoners.  This  Mattoonu^  eldest  son  had  been 
tried  at  Boston,  and  executed,  5  or  6  years  aco,  for  an  execrable  murder  bv  him 
committed  on  a  young  maid  %  of  the  Englisn  near  Wobum,  and  his  head  was 

•  Brief  HistorvoTtbe  War,  43. 

\  Narrative,  101. 4to  ediiioo.  If  this  be  true,  PhUio  hac  the  chief  direction  in  the  amlMiibfaf 
uf  Hutrkauon  and  Whtder  ai  Wlekabau^,  aa  related  in  the  life  of  PhUvp  ;  but  in  oar  opinio^ 
not  much  credit  should  be  given  to  any  thing  coming  firom  a  traitor. 

t  Manuscript  amonr  the  files  in  the  oflke  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  of  Manaehnsetta. 

i  Brief  Hiit.  6.     *  .  IHtdAard,  101. 

t  This  author  is  erideatly  m  error  about  the  Wobum  morder.  Dr.  L  Mathtr  saji,  Relm 
lion,  75,  **  Some  lew  private  murtben  there  have  been,  as  namely  those  at  Nantucket,  a»i 
lhalbyJfirf0OfMfhifaoB,aBd  liMtat  Wobura."    No  other  particulan  are  given  by  JibCAcr 
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&Bteiied  to  a  pole  at  one  end  of  the  gallows.  This  old  MaUoonta  fuilier  I.;  d 
given  it  tmt  that  he  would  be  avenged  of  us  for  his  son's  death,  which  coming  lu 
tfie  knowledge  of  the  council,  he  was  sent  for  and  examined  about  it ;  and  liuving 
denied  it,  and  there  not  being  sufficient  evidence  of  it,  he  was  dismissed, 
having  only  confessed  this,  that  eontidering  the  death  qf  hii  jon,  he  found  kU 
heart  8o  big  hot  tmtkin  km,  but  (hat  he  retmed  to  abide  a  /(d^uljrimd  to  the 
Englishj  and  so  that  accusation  ended.  But  after  sachem  Phil^  had  begiui 
his  murders  in  Plimouth  colony,  this  savace  first  appeared  an  enemy  to  us, 
and  slew  the  two  first  men  that  were  killM  within  the  limits  of  our  colony 
{to  wit,  at  Mendham)  and  in  that  cruel  and  outrageous  attempt  at  Quabaog 
this  old  Mattoonus  was  the  principal  ringleader.  Being  now  brought  a 
prisoner  to  Boston,  he  was  by  the  council  the  same  day,  [2b  Julv,]  adjudged, 
to  be  shot  to  death,  which  was  executed  in  Boston  common,  by  three  ipdi^*n'^ 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  placed  upon  a  pole  on  the  gallows,  oppodte  to  his 
son's  that  was  there  formerly  hanged  His  son,  brmight  along  with  him, 
remains  still  a  prisoner." 

While  Maioonaa  belonged  to  the  Christian  Indians,  his  residence  was  at 
Pakachoog.  Here  he  was  made  constable  of  the  town.*  On  joining  in  the 
wnTy  he  led  parties  which  conunitted  several  depredations.  He  jomed  the 
main  body  of  the  Nipmuks  in  the  vrinter  of  16/5,  when  James  QjuatuwokU 
was  amonff  them  as  a  i^y,  who  saw  him  arrive  there  with  a  train  of  follow- 
ers, and  take  the  lead  in  the  vrar  dances.^  Doubtless  Qwauqiohift  evidence 
drew  forth  the  confesdons  which  he  made,  and  added  to  the  severity  exer- 
cised at  his  execution.  { 

A  Nipmuk  captain  we  vrill  in  the  next  place  notice,  who  makes  a  sudden 
inroad  upon  the  firontier  of  MassBchusettSi  and  who  as  suddenly  dis- 
appears. 

NETUS,  on  the  1  February,  1676,  with  about  10  foUowers,  attacked  the 
house  of  one  Thotnas  Eam/esA  or  5  miles  beyond  Sudbury,  and  took  his  and  his 
son's  families  prisoners.  Thev  then  destroyed  every  thing  upon  his  farm, 
burnt  up  his  house  and  his  oams  with  the  cattle  and  com  in  them,  and 
vrithdrew  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ESnglish,  as  Toto^on  had  done  at  Eel  River. 
When  this  onset  was  made,  Eames  himself  was  absent  at  Boston  to  procure 
ammunition.  In  all,  seven  §  persons  were  killed  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  this 
party  of  Indiana.  About  tuee  months  afterwards,  one  of  the  children  taken 
at  this  time  escaped,  and  after  vrandering  30  miles  alone  throuffh  the  vrilder- 
ness,  under  extreme  sufferings,  airived  among  the  English  setUements.  On 
the  27  March  following,  Neha  wbb  killed  near  MarlU>rough,  by  a  party  of 
Enfflish  under  Lieutenant  Jaco^  vrith  about  40  others.] 

We  have  yet  to  notice  a  distinguished  Nipmuk  sachem,  called 

MONOCO  by  his  coimtrymen,  but,  by  the  English,  generally,  One-tyed' 
John ;  as  though  deficient  in  the  organs  of  vision,  which  probably  was  the 
case.  He  was,  says  an  early  vniter,  *<a  notable  fellow,"  who,  when  PMUp's 
war  began,  lived  near  Lancaster,  and  consequently  vnm  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  the  town,  which  knowledge  he  improved  to  his  advantage,  on 
two  occasions,  in  that  war.    On  Sunday,  22  August,  1675,  a  man,  his  wife 

bat  Hubbard,  io  the  preface  to  hit  NanaUve,  edition  of  16T7,  fayi, «  a  murther  wai  cammtlted 
at  FanniDgtoa,  another  at  Wobnm,  by  tome  Indiani  in  their  dmnken  humora  upon  a  auud 
•enrant  or  two,  who  denied  tbem  drink."  .^      «       .  ^ 

•  Shatttml^B  Hiti.  Concord.  SI.  1  1  Coll  Ma$$,  HUL  Bee.  vu9U6. 

X  The  Nipmuks  were  at  this  time  chiefly  under  five  sachems,  which,  Mr.  HMvdwft, 
were  <'  four  too  many  to  covem  so  small  a  people."  The  saase  author  says,  "The  Nipoe^s 
were  under  the  commandof  the  sachem  of  Blount  Hope."  which  fact  is  venned  bvnnaienNis 
pasaaget  of  our  history.  The  names  of  the  five  principal  sachems  were  Mosroco,  Mauta  VP, 
Shoshanim,  Matooras,  and  Saoamoee  John. 

\  Aceording  to  the  CoUon  MSS.  seven  were  killed  and  two  children  only  taken.  This  agasct 
with  our  CuaoNicLB,  T7,  where  it  is  said  "  they  killed  seven  peo^  in  a  barbanru  muDar. 
and  carried  some  away  captive."  Hubbard,  84  and  Table,  says  IlamW  wife  was  killed,  aad 
hb  ton's  wife  died  the  next  day,  but  saysnothingoflhe  number  killed  er  taken. 

I  Compare  Hubbard, 79  and  84.— lliu  was  the  aflair  which  he  says  was  done  " whaail 
was  so  dark  that  an  Indian  could  hardly  be  discerned  from  a  better  man."  Bee  Book  IIL 
Cbap.il    On  51  Sept  following,  three  Indians  were  hanged  as  concerned  m  the  m\udmm 
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and  two  children  were  killed  at  that  place.*  At  this  time  tlie  IlaBsanamesit 
praying  Indians  were  placed  at  Marlborough  by  authority.  No  sooner  was 
it  known  that  a  murder  was  committed  at  Lancaster,  than  not  a  few  were 
vranting  to  charge  it  upon  the  Hassanamesits.  Captain  Mosely,  who  it  seem* 
was  in  the  neighborhood,  ient  to  their  quarters,  and  found  *'  much  suspicion 
against  deiten  of  them,  fbr  singing  and  dancing,  and  having  bullets  and  slugs, 
and  much  powder  hid  in  their  b^ets."  For  this  ofltnce,  these  eleyen  were 
sent  to  Boston  30  August,  on  suspicion,  and  there  tnttL  ^  But  ui>on  triul,  the 
said  prisoners  were  allof  them  acquitted  from  the  fact,  and  were  either  released| 
or  else  were,  with  others  of  that  fort,  sent  for  better  security,  and  for  preventing 
fiiture  trouble  in  the  like  kind,  t^some  of  the  islands  below  Boston,  towards 
Nantasket."  Fifteen  Was  the  number  tirou^ht  down  to  Boston,  but  eleven 
only  were  suspected  of  the  alleged  offence.  The  others,  among  whom  were 
Mram  Speen  and  John  CJuhk  were  taken  along  and  imprisoned,  for  no  other 
reason  but  their  being  accidentally,  at  that  time,  at  Marlborough,  or  the  crime 
of  being  Indiana  It  appears  some  time  had  eliqtsed  after  the  murder  was 
commhSed,  before  they  were  sent  down  for  trial,  or  more  probably  thev  were 
suffered  to  return  home  before  being  sent  to  Deer  Island.  For  Ephraim 
Twmer  and  WiXHam  KaU  were  not  sent  up  to  find  out  where  ^  they  all  were," 
and  what  answers  they  could  get  from  those  thev  should  meelf  until  the 
beginning  of  October ;  at  which  time  these  eleven  Indians  were  scattered  in 
various  directions,  about  their  dailv  callings.  And  all  the  information  Ihamer 
and  KaU  handed  into  court  was,  mat  they  were  thus  dispersed,  ffdban  and 
Mr.  Jolm  ITofaon,  who  had  been  appointed  to  reside  among  those  Indians, 
were  the  onhf  persons  questioned.  What  steps  the  court  took  upon  this 
informatioiiy  we  are  not  informed,  but  they  were  about  this  time  sent  to  Deer 


The  names  of  these  Indians,  concerning  whom  nMM«  particular  inquiry 
may  bsreafter  be  made  by  the  benevolent  antiquary,  it  is  thought  should 
be  given;  especially  as  they  may  not  elsewhere  be  preserv^  They 
were, 

OUrjeOuro  and  two  sons,  Jamei4he-prinUrf  Jcanea  Acompanfi,  Damd  Munupa^ 
John  Vmui$quixeonelj  John  Aaquenet^  Gtorgt  Nbnstquesewdy  Thomas  Mamuxon- 
quoy  and  Joiqth  Waktpacodony  alias  Joaqm  Spoonant, 

After  a  trial  of  great  vexation  to  these  innocent  Indians,  Davids  the  main 
witness  against  them,  acknowledged  he  had  perfidiously  accused  them ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  prisoner  was  brought  in,  who  testified  that  he  knew  Ont- 
ofedrjohn  had  committed  the  murder  at  Lancaster,  and  a  short  time  after 
another  was  taken,  who  confirmed  his  testimony. 

These  Indians  brouffht  all  these  troubles  upon  themselves  by  reason  of  their 
attachment  to  the  Ehi^sh.  It  was  in  theur  service  that  they  discovered  and 
eaprared  Andrew^  a  brother  of  DavH  ^ho,  on  being  delivered  to  the  soldiery, 
was  shot  by  them  with  ferocious  precipitancy.  Therefore,  when  the  Lancaster 
murder  happened.  Captain  Mosehfy  havmg  already  sundry  charges  against  Davidj 
held  an  inquisition  upon  him  to  make  him  confess  relative  to  the  Lancaster 
afiair.  The  method  taken  to  make  him  confess,  (agreeably  to  the  desire 
of  his  inquisitors,^  was  this:  they  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  levelled  guns  at 
bis  brcASt  In  tins  situation,  to  avert  immediate  death,  as  well  as  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  proceeded  to  accuse  the  eleven  Indians 
before  named.  For  thus  ftdsely  accusmff  his  countryrnen,  and  shootmg  at  a 
boy  who  was  lo<Aing  after  sheep  at  Mariborough,  David  was  condemned  to 
slaveiy,  and  accordingly  sold,  as  was  one  of  the  eleven  named  H^atapacoeon^ 
This  last  act  being  entirely  to  calm  the  clamors  of  the  multitude ;  after  he 
had  be^i  once  acquitted,  a  new  trial  was  got  up,  and  a  new  jury  for  this 
particular  endf 

Andreu^M  history  b  as  follows:  He  had  been  gone  fbr  some  time  before  the 
war,  on  a  hunting  y^ra^  towards  the  lakes ;  and  on  his  return  homeward, 
he  fell  ui  among  PmxjPs  men  about  Quabaog.    This  was  about  a  month 

*  The  above  it  Mr.  HubbartPs  account.  Mr.  Willard,  iu  his  excellent  history  of  Lan- 
caster, gives  OS  the  names  of  six,  and  says  eight  were  killed.  But  m  his  enumeratior  I  count 
HXHt ;  and  G^MNUissays  seven.    Our  text  is  according  to  Hubbard,  Nv.  30. 

t  (fMifcifi,  Manuscript  Hist.  Praying  ludiuns. 
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before  the  affair  at  Lancaster.  The  reaion  he  staid  among  the  hostile  Indiana 
b  very  o1  rioiis:  ho  was  afraid  to  venture  into  the  Tldoity  of  the  whites,  lest 
they  should  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  his  ill  fiirtuiie  fell  oot,  he  was 
Ibimd  in  the  woods,  by  his  countrymen  of  Marlborough,  who  conducted  him 
to  the  English,  by  wliom  he  was  shot,  as  we  have  just  related.  The  offi- 
cer who  presided  over  and  directed  this  affiur,  would,  no  doubL  at  any  other 
time,  have  received  a  reward  proportionate  to  the  malignity  of  the  ofience ; 
but  in  this  horrid  storm  of  war,  many  were  suffered  to  transgress  the  laws 
with  impunity. 

From  one  account  of  this  affidr,*  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  Indians 
seized  by  Moady  at  this  timt  was  actually  eascuted ;  ^  fbr,"  says  the  writer  to 
Whom  we  refer,  **  the  commonaky  were  so  enraged  against  Mr.  Elioit  and 
Oam.  Ovmrn  especially,  that  Capl  QvgginM  said  on  the  bench,  [he  being  a 
judge,]  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  along  the  streets ;  the  answer  was  made,  you 
rtiay  thank  yourself;  however  an  order  was  issued  out  for  the  execution  of 
(hat  one  (notorious  above  the  rest)  Indian,  and  accordingly  he  was  led  by  a 
rope  about  his  neck  to  the  gallows.  When  he  came  there,  the  executioners 
f  for  there  were  manv)  flung  one  end  over  the  post,  and  so  hoisted  him  up 
like  a  doff,  three  or  four  times,  he  beinff  yet  half  alive,  and  half  dead:  then 
came  an  ndian,  a  fHend  of  his,  and  wim  his  knife  made  a  hole  in  his  breast 
to  his  heart,  and  sucked  out  his  heart-blood.  Being  asked  his  reason  there- 
for, his  answer  [was]  Umh^  Umh  mi,  me  stronger  as  I  was  before :  me  be  so 
strong  as  me  and  he  too ;  he  be  ver  strong  man  fore  he  die.  Thus  with 
the  dog-like  death  (good  enough)  of  one  poor  heathen,  was  the  people  rage 
laid,  in  some  measure.** 

We  have  yet  to  add  a  word  concerning  Mmoco.  When  Qwmt^pokU  wtm 
out  as  a  spy,  Monaco  kindly  entertained  hun,  on  account  of  former  acquaint- 
ance not  knowing  his  character.  They  had  served  together  in  their  wars 
against  the  Mohawks.  On  10  Feb.  1676,  about  600  Indians  fell  upon 
Lancaster,  and,  after  burning  the  town,  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity. 
Among  them  was  the  family  of  Reverend  Mr.  RowUmdaon.  Mrs.  Rouh 
landaon,  after  her  redemption,  published  an  amusing  account  of  the  affiiir. 
Monocoy  or  One-wedrjohfij  it  is  said,  was  among  the  actors  of  this  tragedy. 
On  13  March  following,  Groton  was  surprised.  In  this  affidr,  too,  John 
Mmoco  was  principal ;  and  on  his  own  word  we  set  him  down  as  the  destroy- 
er of  Medfiefd.  After  he  had  burned  Groton,  except  one  garrison  house,  he 
called  to  the  captain  in  it,  and  told  him  he  would  bum  in  succession  Chelms- 
ford, Concord,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Roxbury  and  Boston. 
He  boasted  much  of  the  men  at  his  conunand ;  said  he  had  480  warriors ; 
and  added — ^  ffhat  me  will  me  do,^  The  report  of  this  very  much  enraged 
the  English,  and  occasioned  his  bein^  entitled  a  <<  bragadocio  "  by  the  histo- 
rian. At  the  close  of  PhUip^i  war,  with  others,  he  gave  himself  up  to  Major 
fFaldnm  at  Cochecho;  or,  having  come  in  there,  at  the  request  of  PeUr- 
jethroy  to  make  peace,  was  seized  and  sent  to  Boston,  where,  m  the  language 
of  Mr.  Hubhardy  he,  **  with  a  few  more  bragadocios  like  himself^  Sagmnort- 
9801,  (Hd-jethroy  and  the  sachem  of  Quabaog,  [Mautanip,\]  were  taken  by  the 
English,  and  was  seen,  (not  long  before  the  writing  of  this,)  marching  towards 
the  gallows,  (through  Boston  streets,  which  he  threatened  to  bum  at  his 
pleasure,)  frith  a  hidter  about  his  neck,  with  which  he  veas  hanged  at  the 
town's  end,  Sept  d6,  in  this  present  year,  1676."! 

On  the  24  July,  1675,  five  of  the  principal  Nipmuk  sachems  signed  an 
agreement  to  meet  the  govemor  of  Massachusetts  to  treat  of  peace  soon  after, 
but  notappearing  accordmg  to  agreement  GapCain  jBiilcfttiisofi  was  mat  out 

*  In  the  bfDiAW  Chroiticlk.  26, 27. 

t  Compare  Hubbardt  35  and  76. — ^Tbe  smme,  probably,  called  Maitmtamppef  who,  ia 
1665,  witneued  the  sale  of  Brookfield,  Mats.^  deeded  at  that  time  by  a  chief  oaiMd  ^uP- 
toookmdM,  Mmdamp  claimed  an  mlerest  in  said  lands,  and  received  part  of  the  pav^-^fter. 
MrT/Vwe't  ffiK.  Broakfield. 

t  This,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  agrees  with  an  entrr  hi  Be$oaitt  MS.  Diaiy,  cited  b  flhattndPe 
Concord,  63—^'  Sagcmort  Bam  eoes,  One-cyV  John,  MaHompe  [JUamlamp]  Sagamore  of 
Quabaog,  General  at  Lancaster,  &c.  Jetkro  (the  Ihther)  walked  to  the  gaflowa.  Om  afd 
Jofm  accufes  Sagamon  John  to  bare  fired  ths  flnt  gas  at  dnabaof  and  lollad  OuH.  /JiA  V 
imps." 
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I  the  cause,  aud  was  ambu^ed  by  them,  aa  we  have  m  the  life  of 
PkOq)  related.  At  this  time,  ^  Sam,  sachem  of  Weshacum,"  and  Netaump, 
are  particularly  mentioned  as  havmg  been  hanged  at  Bostim. 

It  was  reported,  (no  doubt  by  the  Indians,  to  vex  their  enemies,)  that  Mrs. 
RowUmdson  had  married  Mmoco,  ^  But,**  the  author  of  the  Preskji t  State, 
&c  sars,  ^  it  was  soon  contradicted,"  and,  « that  she  appeared  and  behaved 
herself  amon^  them  with  so  much  courage  and  majestic  gravity,  that  none 
durst  ofkr  any  violence  to  her,  but  on  the  c  02  trary  '  i.  theii  rude  manner) 
seemed  to  show  her  great  respect.** 

In  the  above  quotation  from  Mr.  Hubbard,  we  have  shown  at  what  time 
several  of  the  Nipmuck  chiefs  were  put  to  death  beside  Monoco. 

OLD-JETHRO  was  little  less  noted,  though  of  quite  a  different  character. 
His  Indian  name  was  Taniamota.  He  was  present  at  the  sale  of  Concord 
(Mass.)  to  the  English,  about  which  time  he  lived  at  Natick.  In  1674,  he  was 
appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Nipmuks  living  at  Weshakim,  since  Sterling, 
but  his  stay  there  was  short*  He  and  his  family  (of  about  12  persons] 
were  among  those  ordered  to  Deer  Island,  on  the  breakinff  out  of  the  wax 
the  next  year.  Their  residence  then  was  at  Nobscut  Hifi,  near  Sudbury 
His  spirit  could  not  brook  the  indignity  offered  bv  those  English  who  were 
sent  to  conduct  the  Tpnying  Indians  to  Boston,  and  in  the  night  he  escaped, 
with  all  his  family,  into  his  native  wilds.  His  son  Pder  had  been  so  long 
under  the  instruction  of  the  English,  that  he  had  become  almost  one  of 
them.  He  deserted  hb  fiither's  cause,  and  was  the  means  of  his  being  exe- 
"vted  with  the  other  Nipmuk  sachems  alreadv  mentioned.  This  occasioned 
fir.  L  Maiher  to  sav  of  him,  ^  That  abominable  Indian,  Pder-jdharo^  betrayed 
&tt  own  father^  and  other  Indians  of  his  special  acquaintance^  imto  death.'' 
ll  seemt  be  had  been  employed  by  the  Enriiah  for  this  purpose. 

About  a  month  before  the  fidl  of  PfSUp^  the  Nipmucks  became  Aillj 
aware  of  their  wretched  condition,  who,  on  the  6  July,  1676,  sent  an  Indian 
messenger  to  the  EngUsh  with  a  white  flaff.  He  came,  says  oar  Chronicle, 
**from  Sagamore  Scm  of  Nassoway  (a  proud  Salvage,  who  two  in  colhs  since 
insulted  over  the  English,  and  said,  if  the  English  would  first  begge  Peace 
of  him,  he  would  let  them  have  Peace,  but  tlmt  he  would  never  ^  it  of 
them ;)  This  Indian  was  sent  fW>m  him  with  Letters,  desiring  Peace  of  us, 
aud  expressely  praying  us  in  the  name  of  Jesits  Christy  and  for  his  sake  to 
erant  it  whose  holy  name  they  have  00  much  blasphemed.  Thus  doth  the 
Lord  Jesus  make  uiem  to  bow  before  him,  and  to  lick  the  dust  And  having 
made  mention  of  his  letter  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  transcribe  some 
copies  of  the  Letters  sent  by  him,  and  others  on  tnis  subject,  which  take  as 
foOoweth.  The  reader  must  bear  with  their  barbarisms,  and  excuse  the 
omission  of  some  e3q[>refnon8  in  them,  that  can  hardly  admit  of  good 
English." 

^TheJM  Letter,  MytheeOi,  1676.f 

**  Mr.  John  Leoeretty  myLord,  Mr.  Waban,  and  aU  the  chief  men  our  Breth- 
ren, Praying  to  God :  \This  Mr.  Waban  ia  a  Proving  Indtanf  faW^fid,  and  a 
Ruler  amond  them;  by  their  Brethren  tm^fing  to  (?oa^  mey  mean  those  offfie  Kom 
jsratunu\  We  beseech  jou  all  to  help  us ;  my  wife  she  is  but  one,  out  there 
be  more  Prisoners,  which  we  pray  you  keep  well :  Mattamuck  his  wif^  we 
entreat  you  fbr  her,  and  not  onely  that  man,  out  it  is  the  Request  of  two  Sa- 
chems, Sam  Sachem   f  ffUhakwny  and  the  Pakaahoag  Sacbeno. 

'<  Aud  that  flarlfJu  ^cra.  will  consider  about  the  makins  F«a(«  We  have 
spoken  to  the  People  of  Nashobah  (viz.  Tom  Dubler  and  Peeer,)  ust  we  would 
agree  with  you,  and  make  a  Covenant  of  Peace  with  you.  We  have  been 
destroyed  by  your  Socddiers,  but  still  we  Remember  it  now,  to  n  sdl];  do 

•  Mr.  ShaUmete  ffist  Concord,  90. 

t  The  tenor  of  Um  foOoiriar  letian,  it  very  diflbrcot  from  those  ia  April  oferioot,  wfawa  i 
lad  ditcoveted  io  MS.  aad  pAited  in  the  former  e<fit]ons  of  the  Book  or  the  lacfians.  TImm 
were  then  1 
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^u  consider  it  again ;  we  do  eamoitly  entreat  you,  that  it  may  be  ao  by 

Jejna  C%fisi,  O!  let  it  be  ao!  Amo/it  Aamn.^ 
It  waaaigned 

Hattamvck,  hit  Mark  N 
Sam  Sachbm,  hi$  Mark  V^ 
Sofoif  PoTToquAM,  Scribe] 

UPPAiriFPAqUBll,  Wt  —  C. 

PAKAaKOKAO  kk  Mark  W."* 

* :^mr9mbtd,^  '^ToaU  EngliahnieD  <md Iiidiaii8,aa  ^jfon  hBor  Bfr.  Wahan, 
Mr.  EHott" 

•'SmndLdUr. 

•«My  Lord,  Mr.  LtoerH  at  Boaton,  Mr.  Waban,  Mr.  EMi,  Mr.  Gookifiy  and 
Council,  hear  yea.  I  went  to  Connecdcot  about  the  Captiirea,  that  I  might 
bring  them  into  your  handa^and  when  we  were  almost  there,  the  English  had 
destroyed  tliose  Indians:  when  1  heard  it,  1  returned  back  again ;  then  when 
I  rame  home,  we  were  also  destroyed ;  after  we  were  destroyed,  then  Philip 
aud  Qitanipun  went  away  into  theu"  own  Countrey  againe :  and  I  knew  they 
were  much  afraid,  because  of  our  offer  to  joyn  with  the  EngUsh,  and  there- 
fore they  went  back  into  their  own  Countrey,  and  I  know  they  will  make  no 
Warre ;  therefore  because  when  some  English  men  came  to  us,  PkU^  and 
(^uanapun  sent  to  kill  them;  but  1  said,  if  any  kill  them,  FU  kill  them.t 

Sam  Sachbh. 

ffritUn  by  Simon  Boehokum  Scribe."  § 

TlMLdUr 

«For  Mr.  Elioty  Mr.  Gookin^  and  Mr.  Walnm. 

Consider  of  this  1  entreat  you,  consider  of  this  great  businesse  diat  »  done 

and  my  wonder  concerning  Philip ;  bm  his  name  is Pfewesmoannityji 

he  engBigeth  all  tlie  people  that  were  non«^  of  his  subjects:  Then  when  1  was 
at  Penrdfook,  Ntunpho  John,  AUinty%  Sam  .Wiim^,  and  others  who  were  an^, 
and  JVumphn  very  much  angry  that  Philip  dia  encace  so  numy  people  to  lum ; 
and  Nvanpho  said  it  were  a  very  good  deed  diat  1  snould  go  and  lull  him  that 

*  Thit  surpftsseth  any  thine,  in  supplication,  that  we  have,  (roro  the  poor  bidians.  They 
irere  truly  Hon«iblt  of  their  deplorable  cooditioa  \  Little  to  subsist  upcAi-^-tbe  northern  ana 
^restem  wiltl*Tncss  ^o  full  of  their  native  enemies,  that  a  retreat  upon  those  huntiuf^-groonds 
ffTfbt  fill  off— all  the  fishing  places  near  and  upon  the  coast  watched  by  their  snccessfid 
snerey— 4ience  nothin|^  novf  remained  but  to  try  the  effect  of  an  offer  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission !— This  letter,  however,  must  not  he  regarded  as  the  language  of  the  warriors,  it 
was  the  lan^iage  of  the  Christian  hidians,  in  behalf  of  them  and  themsdves. 

t  The  name  of  UiIh  sachem  approaching  nearly  in  sound  to  that  of  the  place  since  called 
Worcester,  of  which  SagaTnort'/ohn  was  chief,  almost  induces  the  belief  that  he  is  the  same. 
A  sachem  of  the  name  having  deeded  Worcester  to  the  wUtes  in  1G71,  is  additional  proof. 
See  the  elaborate  history  of  that  town  hr  Wm.  Lmcoln,  Esq.,  now  m  course  of  publicatioB. 

)  Th:<  loiter  will  be  regarded  as  an  admirable  specimen  or  bidian  sentiment,  and  its  vahia 
u  much  enhanced,  as  it  unfolds  truths  of  great  value— tralhs  that  la;  open  the  situation  of 
.  things  at  this  periml  thai  will  be  gladty  received.  Sam  iras  a  magsammoiis  sachem.  So 
was  Monaco.  We  dotibt  if  eny  t^ng  can  in  truth  be  broogfal  a|;ainst  aitber,  that  would  not 
comport  with  a  warrior  of  their  time,  but  they  did  not  come  witbb  the  limits  of  a  pardoa 
offered  in  the  Proclamation  *  When  inessengers  were  sent  to  treat  with  the  Indians  tor  the 
redemption  of  nrison<H^,  to  prevent  the  evil  such  negotiatioo  was  calculated  to  produce,  and 
which  I'kilip,  doubtless,  foresaw,  hr  ordered  such  to  be  summarily  dealt  with.  QuammkH 
was  suspected  for  a  sp^.  and  Philip  had  ordered  hin  to  ba  IdHecC  bat  Momoeo  said,  "  I  wiL 
kill  whomsoever  shall  kill  Quanapokit.**  Shoahanim  afterwards  said  the  same  wheo  viailad 
by  Mr.  Hoar  and  Netniwty  who  were  sent  to  treat  for  the  ransoa  of  Mr.  RmolandMm^^  Aub- 
ily.  "  If  any  kill  '^cm.  I  will  kil!  them/'  that  is,  he  would  kill  the  murderer.  But  these  kind 
offices  were  forgotten  in  th^  days  of  terror ! 

^  The  same  p<»rson,  wbn«e  name  to  the  last  letter  is  spelt  PcUoquam,  and  in  Book  ii.  Chap, 
vii.,  Bttokam 


\  l^iere  is  some  error  concerning  this  person's  name.  John  U.  Une  means  the  same  per- 
son, I  thmk,  m  Oookin't  MS.  history.  See  Book  ii.  Chap.  vii. ;  ao  account  of  several  ciVefl 
Wn  mentioned  nay  there  also  be  found. 
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joyned  so  man^  to  himself  without  cause:  In  like  manner  1  said  tso  too. 
Then  had  vou  rormerlv  said  be  at  peace,  and  if  the  Council  had  sent  word 
to  Jdll  Pkuw  we  should  have  done  it :  then  let  us  clearlv  speak,  wliat  you 
tnd  WIS  ■hau  doi    O  let  it  be  so  speedily,  and  answer  us  clearly. 

PUHKAIIUN, 
PoRNAKPUKUIfy 

OTf  Jacob  Muttamakooo.'^ 

"The  answer  the  Council  made  them,  was,  'That  treacherous  persoua 
who  began  the  war  and  those  that  have  been  barbarously  blc»ody,  must  not 
expect  to  have  their  lives  spared,  but  others  that  have  been  drawn  into  the 
war,  and  acting  only  as  Soutdiei-s  submitting  to  be  without  arms,  and  to  live 
quietly  and  peaceably  for  the  future  shall  have  their  lives  spared.' " 

Sagamore  Scan  was  one  of  those  that  sacked  Lancaster,  10  February, 
1676w  His  Indian  name  was  at  one  time  Shoahamm,  but  in  Philip^a  war  it 
appears  to  have  been  changed  to  UskaJtuhgua  ;  at  least,  if  he  be  the  same,  it 
was  so  subscribed  by  Peter-jdhroy  when  the  letter  was  sent  by  the  ludiuuR  to 
the  English  about  the  exchange  of  Mrs.  Bowlandson  and  others,  as  will  im 
found  in  the  life  of  JVqfmnd.  He  was  hanged,  as  has  been  before  noted. 
Shoskanim  was  successor  to  Matthew,  who  succeeded  Sholan, 

This  last-mentioned  sachem  is  probably  referred  to  by  the  author  quoted  in 
Mr.  Thonn/^ood's  curious  book.  In  the  summer  of  1652,  Reverend  John  Eliot 
intended  to  visit  theNasbuas,  in  his  evangelical  capacity,  but  understanding 
there  was  war  in  that  direction  among  the  Indians,*  delayed  his  journey  for  a 
time.  The  sachein  of  Nashua,  hearing  of  Mr.  Eliofs  intention,  ^took  20 
men,  armed  after  their  manner,"  as  his  guard,  with  many  others,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  his  country.  And  my  author  adds,  ^  this  was  a  long  journey 
into  the  wilderness  of  60  miles :  it  proved  very  wet  and  tedious,  so  that  he 
was  not  dry  three  or  four  davs  together,  night  nor  day.**  f  One  of  the  Indians 
at  this  time  asked  Mr.  Eliot  vmy  those  who  prayed  to  God  among  the 
EInglish  loved  tlie  Indians  that  prayed  to  God  ^  more  than  their  own  breth- 
ren." The  good  man  seemed  some  at  a  loss  for, an  answer,  and  waived  the 
subject  by  several  scriptural  quotations. 

WcTmay  be  incorrect  in  the  supposition  that  the  sachem  who  condncted 
Mr.  EUot  on  this  occasion  was  Sholany  as  perhaps  PastaanuMoif  would 
suit  the  time  as  welL 


CHAPTER  VL 

PnemUv  indians — Captair  Amos — Pursues  Taioson  and  Ptnaehasomr^Esempes  tks 
slauglUtT  at  Pawtueket — Commands  a  company  in  the  eastern  loar — Captaiit 
LiouTFOOT — His  services  in  Philip's  toar — In  ike  eastern  war — KsTTBirAiiiT— 
His  services — Quaiinapohit — His  important  services  as  a  spy — Mautamp^ 
Monaco — Nkpanet — Employed  to  treat  with  the  enemy — Brings  Ukersfrom  tkem^ 
Effects  an  exchange  of  prisoners — Peter  Conway — Peter  Ephraim. 

AMOS,  conunonly  called  Captain  Jhnosy  was  a  Wampanoa^,  whose  residence 
was  about  Cape  Cod.  We  have  no  notice  of  him  until  Phdifs  war,  at  which 
time  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  tlie  service  of  the  English.  After  the  Plim- 
outh  people  had  found  that  Taioson  was  concerned  in  the  destruction  of 
Claries  garrison,  they  sought  for  seme  friendly  Indians  who  would  under 
take  to  deliver  him  and  his  abettors  into  their  hands.  Captain  wfmo^  ten 
dereJ  his  services,  and  was  duly  commissioned  to  prosecute  the  enterprisov 


*  In  1647,  three  Indiana  were  killed  between  Quabaog  and  Springfield,  by  other  Indians. 
[*ho  next  Tear,  five  others  were  killed  about  midway  between  Quaoaog  and  Laneai 
Wintkroys  Journal,  { Saoage^s  ed.)    Such  bstances  were  eonunoB  among  the  Indians. 


The  next  Tear,  five  others  were  killed  about  midway  between  Quabaog  and  Laneailer^-^ 
Wintkroys  Journal,  { Saoage^s  ed.)    Such  bstances  were  eonunoB  among  the  Indiana, 
t  0uf«  Aiguments  to  prove  that  the  Jews  inhabit  now  in  Aneriea^— I^  T%omas  T^ormv 


^ 


I,  4(o.  LoBdon,  1663.    Sir  Roger  L'Ettrimge  answered  this  book  1^ 
AaiBmiCAHB  90  Jkws, 

23» 
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and  to  take  into  that  seryice  any  of  liis  friends.  Meantiine,  7\Amn  had  IM 
CO  Elizabeth  Island,  in  company  with  Penachason,  another  chief  who  was 
also  to  be  taken,  if  he  could  be  found.  This  Penachaaon  was  probably  Tato- 
torCa  brother's  son,  somethncs  called  Toniy  who,  if  the  same,  was  also  at  the 
destroying  of  Claries  garrison.*  Yet  the  wily  chie&  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
Captain  JimoSi  by  flying  from  that  region  into  the  Nipmuks'  country,  where 
they  joined  Philip, 

To  encourage  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  Indians,  to 
execute  their  conmiission,  it  was  ordered,  that  in  case  they  captured  and 
brought  in  either  Tatoson  or  Penachason,  **  they  may  expect  for  their  reward, 
for  each  of  them  four  coats,  and  a  coat  apiece  for  every  other  Indian  that 
sh^ll  prove  merchantable.'* 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  the  horrid  catastrophe  of 
Captain  Peirse  and  his  men  at  Pawtucket  Captain  Amoa  escaped  that 
dreadful  slaughter.  He  fought  there  with  20  of  his  warriors,  and  when 
Captain  Peirat  was  shot  down  by  a  ball  which  wounded  him  in  the  thigh, 
he  stood  bv  his  side,  and  defended  him  as  long  as  there  was  a  gleam  of 
hope.  At  length,  seeing  nearly  all  his  friends  slain,  whh  admirable  presence 
of  mind  he  made  his  escape,  by  the  following  subtle  stratagem : — 

J^anunienoo^a  warriors  had  blackened  their  faces,  which  Captun  Amoa  had 
ol)serve(l,  and  by  means  of  powder  contrived  to  discolor  his  own  unobserved 
by  tliem.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  managed,  by  a  dextrous  mancsuvre 
.to  uass  among  the  enemy  for  one  of  them,  and  by  these  means  escaped. 

What  were  Captain  Amot^a  other  acts  in  this  war,  if  any,  we  have  not 
learned ;  nor  do  we  meet  again  with  him  until  1689.  In  that  year,  he  went 
with  Col.  Church  against  the  eastern  Indians  and  French,  in  which  expedi- 
tion hu  also  had  the  command  of  a  company.  Churdi  arrived  with  his 
forces  in  Sept.  at  Casco,  now  Portland,  and,  having  landed  secrethr  under 
cover  of  the  night,  surprised,  on  the  following  mommff,  about  four  nundred 
Indians,  who  had  come  to  destroy  the  place.  Althou^  the  Indians  did  not 
receive  much  damage,  yet.  Governor  SuUxoan  says,*  the  whole  eastern  countiy 
was  saved  by  the  titnely  arrival  of  this  expedition.  In  the  fight  at  Casco, 
21  September,  eight  of  the  English  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Two  of 
Captain  Anioa'a  men  were  badly  wounded,  and  Sam  Jmaea^  another  friendly 
Indian,  was  killed.  There  was  another  Indian  company  in  this  expedition, 
conitnanded  by  Captain  Damd^  out  of  which  one  man  was  killed,  who  was 
of  Yarmouth  on  Ciipe  Cod.f 

LIGHTFOOT,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sogkonates,  distinguished  in  PWjj^a 
war,  was  also  in  the  service  under  Church  at  Casco ;  a  memorable  expedition, 
on  more  than  one  account.  One  circumstance  we  will  name,  as  it  well  nigh 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  undertaking.  When,  on  the  following  morning,  ai&r 
the  arrival  of  the  forces,  the  attack  was  beffun,  it  was,  to  the  inexpressible 
Furpri^e  of  the  English,  found,  that  the  buBets  virere  much  larger  than  ^ 
calibre  of  tlieir  guns.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaooountable 
occurrence,  and  great  blame  was  chargeable  somewhere.  In  this  wretched 
(iili'mma,  the  fight  having  already  begun,  Church  set  some  at  work  making 
Hie  bullets  into  slugs,  by  which  resort  he  was  able  to  continue  the  fight  u 
being  high  water  at  the  time,  an  estuary  separated  the  battle-^imd  m>m  the 
town.  The  bullets  were  to  be  carried  to  the  army  engaged,  m  buckets,  after 
b(>ing  hanunered.  When  the  first  recruit  of  slugs  was  made  up,  Colonel 
Church  ran  with  it  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  not  caring  to  venture  nimsc^  to 
wade  across,  called  to  those  on  the  other  side  to  send  some  one  to  take  it  over 
to  the  army.  None  appeared  but  lAghUfooL  This  Indian  dextrously  repassed 
the  estuary,  with  a  quantity  cf  powder  U|K)n  his  head,  and  a  ^  kettle  "  of  bul* 
lets  in  each  hand,  and  thus  toe  fight  was  maintained,  and  the  enemy  put  to 
flight 

In  PhUtp'a  war,  lAMfooPa  exploits  were  doubdess  very  numerous,  but  fow 
of  ihem  have  come  dovn  to  ua  He  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  English,  at 
AwcahordCa  great  dance  at  Buzzard's  Bay,  already  mentioned.  When  Lm^ 
4yet  was  taken  at  Cushnet,  in  1676,  lAgU/oot  was  sent  with  him  to  what  ii 


•  Hist  District  ofMnm,  101  t  MS.  letter  of  Captain  Ba$9d  oflke  i 
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now  called  Pabner'a  Aland^  near  the  mouth  of  Cushnet  River,  where  he  held 
him  in  euard  witil  he  could  be  safeljr  conducted  to  Piimouth.  About  the 
time  MbmHpoin  was  killed,  and  PhUtp^s  wife  and  0on  were  taken,  Church 
gave  him  a  captain's  conunission,  after  which  he  made  several  successful 
ezpeditioDSi^ — ^We  now  pass  to  characters  hitherto  less  known,  though  perhaps 
of  more  interest. 

Very  little  was  known  of  certain  important  characters  among  the  friendlv 
Indians  of  Massachusetts,  which  should  have  by  no  means  been  overlooked 
until  the  discovery  of  Mr.  GookiiCs  manuscript  history  of  the  pray'mg 
Indians,  not  long  since,  and  to  which  we  have  often  referred  oheady.  We 
■hall,  therefore,  devote  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter  to  their  history 

JOfi  KATTENANIT  seems  first  to  demand  attention.  He  was  a  Christian 
Indian,  and  lived  some  time  at  Natick,  but  was  at  one  time  a  preacher  at 
Magunkoff,  and  belonged  originally,  we  believe,  to  Hassauainesit  However 
that  may  nave  been,  it  is  certain  he  lived  there  in  the  begiuaiu^  of  PhUy^i 
war,  when  that  chiefs  men  made  a  descent  upon  the  place,  with  the  intentiob 
of  carrying  away  those  Christian  Indians  prisoners.  Job  made  his  escape 
fiT>m  them  at  this  time,  and  came  in  to  the  English  at  Mendon.  He  had  stiU 
three  children  in  the  enemv's  hands,  and  he  was  wiilhig  to  run  any  venture 
to  release  theno.  He  therefore  applied  for  and  obtained  a  pass,  assuring  him 
safety,  provided  that,  in  his  return,  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng* 
lish  scouts.  Besides  liberating  his  children,  considerable  hopes  were  enter- 
tained, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  furnish  information  of^  the  enemy.  It 
unfortunately  happened,  that,  before  he  had  passeil  the  fix>ntier,  he  fell  in 
with  some  English  soldiers,  who  treated  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  an  enemy, 
even  taking  from  him  his  clothes  and  gun,  sending  him  to  the  governor  of 
Boston;  **  who,  more  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people  than  for  any  ofibnce 
comnutted,"  assigned  him  to  me  common  jail,  where  he  suffered  exceedingly; 
himself  and  many  others  being  crowded  into  a  narrow  and  filthy  place.  Af" 
fier  about  three  weeks,  he  was  taken  out  and  sent  to  Deer  Island.  The  clam- 
ors of  the  people  were  indeed  hiffh  at  this  time,  and  many  accused  Midor 
Oookint  who  gave  him  the  pass,  of  being  guilty  of  furnishing  the  enemy  with 
intelligence. 

After  the  Narraganset  fight,  19  December,  1675,  the  English  were  venr 
anxious  to  gain  information  relative  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  accord- 
iody  instructed  Major  Gookin  to  use  his  endeavors  to  employ  some  fiiendly 
Indian  spies;  who, after  considerable  negotiadon  among  those  at  Deer  IslandL 
engaged  Job  again,  and  James  Ouannajamitf  alias  Quanapaug,  Their  rewara 
was  to  hejke  pounds  apiece !  They  departed  upon  this  service  before  day, 
the  dOth  of  December,  and,  during  their  mission,  behaved  with  great  pru- 
dence, and  iHTOught  valuable  information  to  the  English  on  their  retiurn ;  but 
which,  firom  intestine  bickerings  among  the  English,  turned  to  small 
sccotmt. 

James  QuannapokU  returned  24t}i  of  January  following,  nearly  worn  out  and 
famished ;  having  travelled  about  80  miles  in  that  cold  season,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  the  snow  being  very  deep.  The  information  which  he  gave  was  writ- 
ten down  by  Major  Gookiru^  Among  other  matters,  he  stated  that  the  ene- 
my had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  dinerent  places,  probably  near  Scattacook ; 
nnd  many  others,  including  the  Nipmuks,  about  Menumesse.  Tlie  Narra- 
gansets  had  not  yet  joined  Philip  openly,  but  while  James  and  Job  were  amona 
the  Nipmuks,  messengers  arrived  from  Narraganset  which  ^^ave  them  much 
joy,  for  they  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  join  them  and  PkUip  in  prosecut- 
mg  the  war.  They  said  their  loss  in  the  great  swamp  fight  wa^  small.  In 
three  weeks,  James  learned,  they  would  assault  Lancaster,  which  accordingly 
came  to  pass,  upon  the  very  day  which  he  said  thev  intended  it  Ho 
learned  and  thus  divuleed  their  plans  to  a  great  extent.  A  circumstance  now 
occurred  which  obli^d  him  to  make  his  escape,  which  was  this :  He  foimd  a 
fHend  and  protector  in  Mauicanpf^  one  of  the  Nipmuk  chiefe,  who,  it  seemn^ 

•  The  fame  publiabed  in  ColL  Mast,  HisL  Soe.  1.  vL  205-806. 

t  TIm  same,  probably,  called  Ndaumo^w^  was  aftarwaidt  exeeulad  at  Bottoa,  at  tht 
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iBtended  shortly  to  visit  PhUip ;  and  insisted  that  Q^ammpokU  should  ae- 
oompany  him^  and  it  was  vrith  no  small  difficulty  he  was  able  to  elude  tlie 
rigilant  eye  of  Mautamp^  and  make  his  escape,  which,  however,  was  efiected 
oiily  by  a  cunning  stretogem,  as  follows: — ^He  told  MavJtamp  xhdX  he  had 
Ibught  against  Phuip  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that  PhUip  knew 
him,  and  that,  unless  he  could  go  to  him  with  some  important  trophy,  Philip 
would  not  believe  him,  and  would  immediately  kill  hinL  And  moreover, 
T\ikapeuriUin  had  privately  told  him  that  Philip  had  ^ven  out  word  that  cer- 
tain praying  Indians  should  be  sought  alter,  and,  if  possible,  seized  and 
brought  to  mm;  for  he  wanted  to  put  them  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner,  with 
his  own  hands,  and  that  ht  was  one  of  them.  He  therefore  told  Mavlamp 
that  he  would  go,  in  the  first  place,  and  kill  some  English,  and  take  their 
beads  along  with  him,  and  then  he  should  consider  himself  safe.  This 
beinc  consented  to,  he  lost  no  time  in  retracing  his  steps  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  English. 

He  mentions  Monaco^  or  One-^jfedjohn^  as  a  great  captain  among  the  ene- 
my, who  also  treated  him  kindly,  and  entertained  him  m  his  wigwam  during 
bis  stay  there ;  they  being  old  acquaintance,  havmg  served  together  in  their 
wan  against  the  Mohawl^  ten  years  before.* 

And  here  also  Mr.  GooHn  gives  a  favorable  account  ofMmoeo.  PhUqf  had 
ordered  that  the  persons  above  named  should  be  brought  to  him,  if  taken 
alive,  '^that  he  might  put  them  to  some  tormenting  deaui,  ukUk  had  kUhato 
been  prevented  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  great  captain  among  tiiein, 
samea  Johnrwithr<m^'€9fey  belonging  to  Nashua,!  who  had  civilly  treated  and 

Erotected  Jamei^  and  entertained  him  at  his  wigwam,  all  the  time  of  his 
einff  t^ere."  | 

M  was  requested  to  come  away  with  ^uanapohitf  but  saw  no  way  uf 
getting  away  his  children,  which  was  a  main  object  with  him.  He  Imew, 
too,  that  Jamet  could  give  all  the  information  thev  both  possessed  at  that 
penod,  and  not  considering  himself  in  imminent  danger,  preferred  to  tarry 
UMiger. 

At  Wanexit,  or  Manexit,  they  fell  in  with  seven  Indians,  vrho  took  them 
•nd  conveyed  them  about  twenty  miles,  across  the  path  leading  to  Connecti- 
eut,  northward  fit>m  Quabaog.  These  were  some  of  the  QuahmsitB  and 
SegunemtSL  At  this  place  were  three  towns  which  contained  about  300 
warriors  well  armed.  Here  they  were  threatened  with  death,  their  mission 
beinff  truly  guessed.  But  going  to  the  wigwam  of  One-tyedjoknj  *^  Sagamore 
of  mshua,''  or  Afonoco,  he  chm-ged  his  gun  and  said,  *^\  will  kill  whom- 
soever shall  kill  QufimapoAtt"  §  Some  said  he  had  killeil  one  of  PhUip^g 
oounsellors  J  at  Mount  Hope,  and  PkUip  had  hired  some  to  kill  him ;  also 
Jamti  Speefu  Andrew  Pitimyy  Captain  HwnJUr^  Thomai  Quanapohitj  and  Pder 
I^ohrakiL  On  being  ordered  to  visit  PkUiVf  ^Joh  and  he  pretended  to  go  out 
a  nunting,  killed  tm-ee  dear  quickly,  ana  perceiving  they  were  doffged  by 
some  other  Indians,  went  over  a  pond  and  lay  in  a  swamp  till  before  day,  and 
when  they  had  prayed  together  he  ran  away."  Job  was  to  return  to  the 
enemy,  and  tell  them  that  Jamea  ran  away  because  they  had  threatened  to 
kill  him.  /o6,  not  beinff  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  concluded  to 
remain  longer  for  the  end  of  ransoming  his  children,  as  we  have  said.  He 
returned  to  the  English  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  said,  as 
Jamet  had  before,  that  on  the  next  day  Lancaster  would  be  attacked,  for  he 
knew  about  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  already  on  their  march,  and  it 
so  resulted.  He  further  inlbrmed  the  English,  that  the  enemy  would  shortly 
attack  Medfield^  Qroton.  Marlborouflfa,  and  other  places,  and  that  the  Nar- 
laffanstfts  had  jomed  Pkilqf  and  the  Nipmuka 

While  Jameg  was  there,  '^  a  Narraganset  brought  to  them  one  Engliah bead: 
lh«y  shot  at  bim,  and  sakl  the  Narragansets  were  the  Englisb  firiends  all  km 


*  Of  thu  war  we  havejriven  an  aceount  in  Book  II.  chap.  IIL 

t  Called  sagamore  of  Nashua,  in  the  Cotton  mcamtcripU. 

%  ffist  PrayiBf  ladians.  f  CoMoa 

I  RsiMivpiebab^ytoTHBBS.    Bee  Book  m.  ehap.  a 
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■ammer.  AAerwards  two  messengers  came  with  twelve  he<ui8,  cravuu; 
their  assistance,  they  then  accepted  them."  * 

Before  he  left  the  enemy,  he  appointed  a  place  of  safety  fbr  his  chiUlreii, 
and  rinclry  others  of  his  friends,  captm^  at  Hassanamesit,  where  he  would 
8iter¥/ards  meet  and  conduct  them  to  the  English.  He  therefore  petitioiR'd 
the  council  for  liberty  to  meet  them,  which  was  granted.  But  be  now  Juid 
new  difficulties  to  encounter,  owing  to  **  the  rude  temper  of  those  tit nes,"  as 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  that  age  expressed  it  f  Although  both  these  men 
had  acquitted  themselves  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  tlie  aiitliorities  who 
sent  them  forth,  yet  tlie  populace  accused  them  of  giving  information  to  tJte 
enemy,  and  that  they  were  secretly  their  advisers,  or  else  they  had  not 
returned  in  safety ;  to  appease  which  they  were  confined  again  to  the  island. 
This  so  interfered  widi  the  time  set  by  Job  to  meet  his  children  and  friencb, 
that  great  sufferings  overtook  them,  as  well  as  himself;  and  he  knew  noi 
that  ever  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  his  children  again.  But  it 
much  sooner  happened,  no  doubt,  than  he  expected,  although  in  an  indirect 
way.  About  the  time  he  was  sent  to  the  island,  a  vote  passed  in  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  to  raise  an  army  of  six  hundred  men,  and  Major 
HiomaB  Savage  was  applied  to,  to  conduct  them  in  the  war.  He  refused, 
unless  he  coiud  have  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  from  the  island  for  assist- 
ants. On  a  messenger  being  sent  among  them,  aix  of  their  principal  and 
bravest  men  volunteered  in  that  service,  among  whom  was  Job  KattenaniL 
The  army  marched  about  the  first  of  March,  1^5,  O.  S.  But  wheii  at  Marl- 
borougli,  Job  got  liberty  of  Maior  Sava^  and  Alajor-general  Demaon^  to 
attempt  the  finding  of  his  friends  and  children,  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  near  Haseanamesit  When  it  was  known  to  Capuiin  Moselv,  he  behaved 
himself  very  imbeconiing  towards  the  commanding  officer,  ana  notiiing  but 
hiB  popularity  wiUi  the  army  saved  his  reputadon.  Indeed,  his  conduct 
seems  quite  as  reprehensible  as  that  of  a  more  modem  Indian  hunter  in  the 
Floridas,  which  all  friends  of  humanity  joined  to  condemn.  Moidy,  it 
appears,  woidd  place  no  confidence  in  any  Indian,  and  doubtless  thought  he 
was  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He  urged  that  it  was  a 
most  impolitic  measure  to  suffer  any  Indian  to  go  away  at  this  time,  knowinc 
theur  natural  treacherousness ;  and  he  doubted  not  but  Job  (altliough  a  tried 
friend)  would  inform  the  enemy  of  the  apprmicb  of  tlie  army,  which  would 
fi-ustiateall  their  designs.  The  great  ascendency  which  this  officer  held  in 
the  army  can  best  be  understood  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  fiict,  that  Major 
iSsooge  and  General  Denison  were  obliged  to  send  after  Job  before  the 
soldiery  would  cease  their  clamors.  Captaui  ffiadsworUi  and  Captain  Syll, 
accompanied  by  James  Qwtrmqpokiiy  went  in  pursuit  with  the  utmost  speed. 
But  they  did  not  overtake  him,  and  he  soon  returned  to  the  army  without 
finding  his  friends;  they,  from  fear  of  discovery,  having  changed  their 
place,  tlie  time  having  been  much  longer  than  was  set,  and  their  consequent 
sufiferinffs  were  indescribable. 

We  shall  only  add  here  concerning  them,  that  they  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  party  of  English,  who  treated  them  in  a  savage  manner, 
taking  every  thing  fix>m  them.  But  when  they  were  brought  to  Majoi 
Savagty  he  treated  them  kindly,  and  had  them  sent  to  Boston,  all  except  four, 
who  ran  away  from  Marlborough,  where  they  stopped  for  the  night,  firoin 
tiie  fear  of  being  murdered,  some  of  the  people  so  abused  and  insulted  them. 
\bout  two  montlis  after  that,  they  were  found  and  brought  in  by  ^Tepand 
Finally,  Job  recovered  all  his  chddren,  and,  marrying  again,  lived  happily. 
His  wife  was  one  of  those  whom  he  had  managed  to  deliver  out  of^the 


hands  of  the  enemy  at  such  hazard  and  pains.    She  had,  during  theur  wan- 
derings, Duraed  and  kept  alive  his  children,  one,  especially,  which  was  fery 


young. 
When 


the  Hassanamesits  went  off  with  the  enemy,  James  QuanMqMM 
in  the  nei^borfaood  with  the  English  tbrces.  Captain  Stft  sent  out  a 
"  aod  Jtmet  and  EUzer  Pegm  accompanied    Seven  of  the  enemy  wert 


*  fititnn  liBiififi|ili 

t  Miiior  DmSd  Chakin,  who  was  at  least  a  hundred  yean  m  advance  of  UmI  afs. 

8  f 
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80OD  discovered,  one  of  whom  was  leading  an  Eln^Uh  pruoner.  Tbey 
discovered  the  English  scout,  and  fled.  Jomey  and  £/tzer  pursued  theni,  and 
recovered  the  prisoner,  whose  name  was  Christopher  Muaun^  who  had  been 
taken  from  Marlborough.    Jamei  also  took  one  of  the  enemy's  guns.* 

The  English  having,  by  means  of  spies,  as  in  the  preceding  life  we  have 
stated,  learned  the  state  of  feeling  among  their  enemies,  telt  thjBmselves 
prepared,  as  the  spring  of  1676  advanced,  to  make  overtures  to  them  for 
poace,  or  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  both,  as  they  might  be  found  inclined. 

Tom  Nepa|ct  was  fixed  tipon  as  plenipotentiary  in  tliis  busiuess.  And, 
although  ui\justly  suffering  With  many  of  his  brethren  ujion  a  bleak  island 
in  Boston  bai'bor,  consentM,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  proceed  to 
meet  the  Indians  in  the  western  wilderness,  in  the  service,  and  for  the 
benefit,  of  tliose  who  had  caused  his  sufferings. 

JVepand  set  out,  3  April,  1676,  to  make  overtures  to  the  enemy  for  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners,  especially  the  &mily  of  Mr.  RtnoUrndsoriy  which  was  taken 
at  Lancaster,  returned  on  the  12  following,  with  a  written  answer  from  the 
enemy,  saying,^ffenoiigtvean«taer  fry  this  one  mant  but  if  you  like  my  anstver 
seni  one  more  man  besides  ikis  one  Tom  Nepanet,  cmd  stnatoith  all  true  heart 
and  tpith  all  your  mind  fry  two  men;  because  you  know  and  we  know  your  heart 

Ci  sorroxmd  wUh  crying  for  your  lost  many  many  hundred  man  and  all  your 
e  and  all  your  land  and  woman  (MLd  and  caUie  as  all  your  thing  that  you 
have  lost  and  on  your  badcside  stand. 

Signed  by    Sam,  Sachem, 
KirrquxN,  and 
QuANOHiT,  Sagamores. 
Peter  Jeihn,  aanbe. 

At  the  same  time,  and  1  concmde  m  ine  same  letter,  they  wrote  a  few 
words  to  others,  as  follows :  '^Mr.  Rowlandson,  your  wUe  and  all  your  Md  is 
weQ  but  one  ifye.  Your  sister  is  %sdl  and  her  3  ehSUL  John  Kittell,  yoiir  t0J^ 
and  aU  your  child  is  aU  toefl,  and  aU  (hem  prisoners  taken  at  Niamia  is  off 

Afr.Row]aiklson,se«oto'{99Mtf  filler  ibtfiWiiu/  O  Hanah. 
JMMKe^xXfAwy-Ushand.  + 

BnAher  Rowlandson,  prmt  send  ikre  pound  qf  Tobacco  for  me,  }f  you  can  my 
kmtuthuAandpnaf  send  Oure  pound  of  tobaecofbr  me. 

*^  This  writing  ty  your  enemies  Samuel  Uskattuhgun  and  Gunraahiti  Uso 
buHan  sagamores^ 

Mrs.  Rowlandson,  in  her  account  of  ''The  Sixteenth  Remove,"  relates,  that 
when  they  had  waded  over  Baauaufff  River,  ''Qiuckly  there  came  up  to  us 
an  Indian  who  informed  them  tnat  f  must  go  to  Wachuset  to  my  master,  for 
there  was  a  letter  come  fix>m  the  council  to  the  saxsamores  about  redeeming 
the  captives,  and  that  diere  would  be  anodier  in  14  days,  and  that  I  must  be 
there  ready.**  |  This  was  doubtless  afler  the  letter  just  recorded  had  been 
sent  to  the  E^lish.  <*  About  two  days  after,**  Mrs.  R.  continues,  **  came  a 
compuiy  of  IncOans  to  us,  near  30,  all  on  horseback.  My  heart  skim  within 
me,  thinking  they  had  been  Englishmen,  at  the  first  sight  of  them :  For  thej 
were  dressed  in  English  apparel,  with  hats,  white  neck-cloths,  and  sashes 
about  their  waists,  and  ribbons  upon  their  shoulders.  But  when  they  came 
near,  there  was  a  vast  difierence  between  the  lovely  feces  of  Christians,  and 
the  fbul  looks  of  those  heathen,  which  much  damped  my  spirits  again."  § 

Having,  after  great  distresB,  arrived  at  Wacnuset,  our  autlwresB  adij^ 
''Then  came  Tom  and  Peter  with  the  second  letter  fixmi  the  council,  about 
the  eaptivefl.**    "  I  asked  them  how  my  husband  did,  and  all  my  friends  and 

•  QooHn^s  MS.  HitU  Cbrittian  Indians. 

t  Or  Payquafe,  now  Miller's  River.  lu  confluence  with  the  Coonectieiit  is  botweea 
Iforthfield  and  Montague. 

1  Narrative  of  her  Captivity,  69. 

\  Ibid.  60.  The  reipmentaJs  in  which  they  were  now  tricked  out,  were  pnibabl|3r  tahts 
from  the  English  when  tbey  bad  killed  in  batUe. 
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aequaintaiice.  They  said  they  were  well,  but  venr  melaDchoIy."  They 
bnMight  her  two  biscuits  and  a  pound  of  tobocca  The  tobacco  she  gave  to 
the  In^liansy  and,  when  it  was  all  gone,  one  tiireatened  her  because  she  had 
no  nitre  to  give;  probably  not  bBlieving  her.  She  told  him  when  her 
husband  came,  ahe  would  five  him  some.  ^  Hang  him,  rogue,  says  he,  1 
wOl  knock  out  his  brains,  if  he  comes  here."  ^  Again,  at  the  sinie  breath, 
they  would  say,  if  there  should  come  an  hundred  without  guns  tliey  would 
do  them  no  hurt.  So  unstable  and  like  madmen  they  wer^  *  There  had 
been  something  talked  about  Mr.  RotolandmnCs  going  himself  to  ransom  Lit 
vrife,  but  she  says  she  dared  not  send  for  him,  <*  for  there  was  little  more 
tnist  to  them  than  to  the  master  they  served.**  * 

J^epand  learned  by  the  enemy  that  they  lost  in  the  fight  when  Capt  Peirse 
was  killed,  **  scores  of  tlieir  men  that  sabbath  day."  f 

As  they  refused  to  treat  with  Tbm  ATepand  alone,  Pdit  Conway  was  joined 
with  him  on  a  second  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  which  led  to  several 
others,  to  which  some  English  ventured  to  add  themselves,  which  resulted  in 
the  redemption  of  Mrs.  RowUmdson  and  several  others. 

"  When  the  letter  was  come,  (says  Mrs.  A),  the  sogsamores  met  to  consult 
about  tlie  captives,  and  called  me  to  them,  to  inquire  how  much  my  liuslMUid 
would  give  to  redeem  me :  When  1  came  and  sat  down  among  them,  as  I  was 
wont  to  do,  as  their  manner  is :  Then  they  bid  me  stand  up,  and  said  tkof 
were  the  getUral  court  They  bid  me  speak  what  I  thought  he  would  ^ve. 
Now  knowing  that  all  that  we  bad  was  destroyed  by  tlie  Indians,  I  was  m  a 
great  strait"  t  She  ventured,  however,  to  say  £20,  and  Tom  and  Peter  bore 
the  offer  to  Boston. 

Of  their  return  the  same  writer  proceeds:  ''On  a  sabbath  day,  tlie  sun 
being  about  an  hour  high  in  the  afternoon,  came  Mr  John  Hoar,  (the  councL 
peni^itting  him,  and  his  own  forward  spirit  inclining  him,)  together  with  the 
two  fore-mentioned  Indians,  7\nn  and  Peter,  with  the  third  letter  from  tlie 
counciL  When  they  came  near,  I  was  abroad ;  they  presently  colled  me  in, 
and  bid  me  sit  down,  and  not  stir.  Then  they  catched  up  their  guns  and 
away  thev  ran,  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at  hand,  and  the  guns  went  off 
apace.  I  manifested  some  great  trouble,  and  asked  them  what  was  the 
matter.  I  told  them  I  thought  they  had  killed  the  Englishman ;  (for  they 
liad  in  the  mean  time  told  me  that  an  Englishman  had  come ;)  diev  said,  Ab, 
they  shot  over  hi$  horse,  and  under,  and  before  hie  horse,  and  they  pushed  him  Qds 
wmi  and  that  vxxy,  ai  ikeir  pleasure,  showing  uim  what  they  could  do."§ 

They  would  not  at  first  sufier  her  to  see  Mr.  Hoar,  but  when  they  had 

Bntified  their  tantalizing  whim  sufiicieutiy,  slie  was  )>ermitted  to  see  him. 
e  brought  her  a  |)Ound  of  tobacco,  which  she  sold  for  nine  shillings,  ^The 
next  morning,  Mr.  Ho€tr  invited  the  sagffomores  to  dinner;  but  when  we 
went  to  get  it  readv,  we  found  they  had  stolen  the  greatest  part  of  the  provis- 
ions Mr.  Hoar  had  brought  And  we  may  see  the  wonderful  power  of  God, 
in  that  one  ]>a8sage,  in  that,  when  there  was  such  a  number  of  diem  togetlier, 
and  so  greedy  of  a  little  sood  fbod,  and  no  English  there  but  Mr.  Hocur  and 
myself,  that  there  they  did  not  knock  us  on  the  head,  and  take  what  we  had ; 
there  being  not  only  some  provision,  but  also  trading  cloth,  a  port  of  the 
S20  {lounds  agreed  upon :  But  instead  of  doing  us  any  mischief^  they  seemed 
to  be  oshon^  of  tne  fiu^t,  and  said  it  was  the  matchit  [bad]  Lidious  that 
did  it"  I 

It  is  now  certain  that  this  negotiation  was  the  immediate  cause  of  theur 
finfd  overtlirow.  For  before  this  time  the  Pokanokots  and  Narrogansetts 
went  hand  in  liond  against  tlieir  conunon  enemy,  and  they  were  the  most 
|>owerful  tribes.  This  parleying  with  the  English  wos  so  detestable  to  Philip^ 
timt  a  separation  took  place  amonff  these  tribes  m  consequence,  and  he  and 
the  Narra^nsets  se^iarated  themselves  fix>m  the  Nipmuks,  and  other  inhind 
tnl>e8,  and  went  oft  to  their  own  country.  This  was  the  reason  they  wert 
HO  Piimly  subdued  afler  the  separation  took  place. 


*  ^Mrmiive  of  her  Captivity,  64^  66).  t  M— ■cripH  oTRsr.  J.  CetSsm, 
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It  wall  ibroiigh  NkpaMit»  means  diat  a  party  of  English,  under  Caplan 
Hmdvman^  were  enabled  to  surprise  a  body  of  his  countrymen  at  Weshakom  * 
Ponds  near  Lancaster,  90  May,  1676.  Fi>llowin^  in  a  track  pointed  out  by 
Ntpanttj  the  Indians  were  fallen  upon  while  fishing,  and,  being  entirely  un- 
prepared, seven  were  killed,  and  29  taken,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

PETER-EPHRAIM  anl  ANDREW-PITYME  were  also  two  other 
considerably  distinguUied  Nipmuk  Indians.  Thev  rendered  much  service 
to  the  Enghsh  in  PkUig^  war.  They  went  out  in  January,  1G76,  and  brought 
in  many  of  the  Nipnel%  who  had  endeavored  to  sheher  themselves  under 
UneoM.  But,  Mr.  HMmd  obnrves,  that  Uneat,  having  *^  sliahbed  "  them  ofl^ 
^  they  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter*  [1676,]  brought  in  to  Boston, 
many  of  them,  by  Pder-^fkraun  and  tAndrtW'pUyme.^  Ephmm  con^manded 
an  Indian  company,  ana  had  a  commission  from  government  The  news 
that  many  of  the  enemy  were  doing  mischief  about  Kehoboth  caused  a  |mrty 
of  English  of  Medfield  to  march  out  to  their  relief;  Ephraim  went  with 
them,  with  his  company,  which  consisted  of  29L  The  snow  being  deep,  the 
English  soon  grew  discouraged,  and  retiuned,  but  Captain  Ephraim  contmued 
the  march,  and  came  upon  a  body  of  them,  encamped,  in  ttie  night.  Early 
the  next  morning,  he  successfullv  surrounded  them,  and  offered  them  quar- 
ter. ** Eight  resolute  fellows  reniaed,  who  were  presently  shot;**  the  others 
yielded,  and  were  brought  uu  being  In  niunber  42.  Other  minor  ex]>loit8  of 
this  Indian  captain  are  recorded. 

THOMAS  QUANAPOHrr,  called  also  Rummi^'manh,  was  a  brother  of 
JameSy  and  was  also  a  Christian  Indian.  In  the  begiiming  of  hostilities 
against  Pk3w^  Migor  Gookm  received  orders  to  raise  a  compan;^  of  praying 
Indians  to  oe  employed  against  him.  This  company  was  immediately 
raised^  and  consisted  of  52  men,  who  were  conducted  to  Mount  Hope  by 
Captain  baac  Mn$<nu  QfunuqtokU  was  one  of  these.  The  oflicers  under 
whom  they  served  testified  to  their  credit  as  faithfbl  soldiers ;  yet  mao^  of 
the  arm^.  ofllcers  and  men,  tried  all  in  their  power  to  bring  them  into  disre- 
pute with  the  countiy.  Such  proceedings,  we  should  naturally  coocludey 
would  tend  much  to  dishearten  those  friendly  Indians;  but,  on  toe  oontraiy, 
the]^  used  every  exertion  to  win  the  affections  of  their  oppressors.  Qimumi* 
potit^  with  the  other  two,  receittd  from  government  a  reward  fbr  the  scalps 
which  they  brought  in.  Thou^  not  exactly  in  order,  yet  it  must  be  men* 
tioned,  that  when  Tliomat  was  out,  at  or  near  Swansey^  in  the  beginniitf  of 
the  war,  he  by  accident  had  one  of  his  hands  shot  off  He  was  one  of  the 
troopers,  and  carried  a  gun  of  remarkable  length.  The  weather  being  ex- 
cessively hot,  his  horse  was  very  imeasy,  being  disturbed  by  flies,  and  struck 
the  lock  of  the  gtm  as  the  breech  rested  upon  tlie  ground,  and  caused  h  to 
fq  offf  which  horribly  mangled  the  hand  that  held  it ;  and,  notwithstanding 
It  was  a  longtime  in  getting  well,  yet  he  rendered  great  service  In  the  war 
afterward.  Tlie  account  of  one  signal  exploit  liaving  been  preserved,  shall 
here  be  rehited.  While  Captain  Hmdmum  was  in  the  enemy's  counOry,  he 
made  an  excursion  firom  Hassanamesit  to  Packachoog,  which  lies  about  ten 
miles  north-west  fix>m  it  Meeting  here  with  no  enemy,  he  marched  again 
for  Hassanamesit;  and  having  got  a  few  miles  on  his  way,  discovered  that 
he  had  lost  a  tin  case,  which  contained  his  comnuMion,  and  other  instructionB. 
He  tlierefore  despatched  Tliomaa  and  two  Englishmen  in  search  of  it  They 
made  no  discovery  of  the  lost  article  until  they  came  in  sight  of  an  old  wig- 
wam at  Packachoog,  where,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  they  discovered  so 
of  the  eueniy  in  possession  of  it  They  were  but  a  few  rods  from  them,  i 
being  so  few  in  number,  that  to  have  given  them  battle  would  have  b 
desperate  in  the  extreme,  as  neither  of  tliem  was  armed  for  such  an  occasioo 
strata^m,  therefore,  could  only  save  them.  The  wigwam  was  situated  upon 
an  eminence ;  and  some  were  standing  in  the  door,  when  they  approacted^ 
who  discovered  them  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  One  rresenfec  hii 
gun,  but,  the  weather  being  stormy,  it  did  not  go  off  At  thismomea  our 
chief^  looking  back,  called,  and  made  many  gestures,  as  though  be  were  die 
posing  of  a  urge  force  to  encompeas  them.    At  tliis  manoBuyre  they  iD  fled 

*  m 

*  Rcger  H^tlUams  tetf  dowa  «ea  as  the  definitioo  of  Wttkkwm, 
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Mug  ta  in  Duinber>  leaTing  our  heroes  to  pursue  their  oljec  t  Th  is  tlieir 
preecrvatiop  was  due  to  Quane^pokU ;  and  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  they 
were  in  00  fiur  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence.  Captain  QfumtqfokU  Iiad 
kimfelf  only  a  pistol,  and  one  of  his  men  a  gun  without  a  flint,  and  the 
sdier  no  gun  at  alL* 

h  was  about  the  time  these  events  occurred,  that  Captain  TVm,  of  whom 
we  hove  ^Mikeiiy  his  daughter,  and  two  children,  were  taken  by  a  scout  sent  out 
Iqr  Captain  JSendbiaM,  about  10  miles  south-east  of  Marlborough.  They  appear 
to  have  been  taken  on  the  1 1  June,  and  on  the  26  of  the  same  month  Captain 
Ttm  was  executed. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Of  A€lmdumsimJf§w  BaMsUre  and  Maine  prevunu  to  their  were  with  the  wkitee 
DewUmouM  of  the  bmehata — Periehee  in  tear — PASSAOoirAWAT-r-iYii  <2omtnum#— 
JS9  laet  epeeeh  to  hie  people^Mie  life — Hie  daughter  marries  Winnajmrket — Paf>- 
timu  ihm  comrtof  Maeeachusette — Lands  allvtted  to  ftim — English  send  a  force  to 
iimn  w  kim  Their  fears  ef  his  enmity  V!r^owiidedr---4hey  seize  askd  iUjtreat  Im  sonr^ 
He  Mcyej  Fassaeonawaji  ddioers  his  arms,  and  fnak§s  peace  with  the  English 
Ihtdiiwna  eoneermng^lrfe  of  Wannalanckt — His  situation  in  Philip^s  war — 
Mummgers  and  letters  sent  him  by  the  English — Leasee  his  residence — His  humanitff 
"^Fata  of  JosiAH  Noubl — ffamudaneet  returns  to  his  country — His  lands  seized 
m  his  aieenee  He  again  retiree  into  the  wilderness — Mosely  destroys  his  village^ 
ftfi  impiieonedfor  debt — Favors  Christianity — A  speeek — Wbhakownowit, 
WfftMi  qf  /few  Hampehvre — Robiuhood — His  sales  of  land  in  Maine — ^Mon^uiite 

KihrvBHt — ^AssiMiNAsquA — Abbioadassxt — Thetr  residences  and  edles  of  lano 

MelmmdUhffate  of  Chocobua. 

Bomb  knowledge  of  the  Indians  eastward  of  the  Massachusetts  was 
t&rf  early  obtained  by  Captain  Mm  Srmihf  which,  however,  was  very 
fleiMBral ;  as  that  they  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  of  which  had 
meir  own  sachem,  or,  as  these  more  northern  Indians  pronounced  that 
word,  sachemoy  which  the  English  understood  sagamort;  and  yet  all  the 
sachemos  acknowledged  subjection  to  one  still  greater,  which  they  called 

MSwDO. 

Of  the  dominions  of  the  bashaba,  writers  differ  much  in  respect  to  their 
extent.  Some  8Up{>ose  that  his  authority  did  not  extend  this  side  the  Pas- 
cataqua,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  did,  from  Captain  SmUh*8  accountf  Wars 
and  pestilence  had  greatly  wasted  the  eastern  Indians  but  a  short  time  before 
the  English  settled  in  the  country ;  and  it  was  then  difficult  to  determine  the 
rdation  the  tribes  had  stood  in  one  to  the  other.  As  to  the  bashaba  of  Penob- 
scot, tradition  states  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Tarratines,  who  lived  still 
fiurther  east,  in  a  war  which  was  at  its  height  in  1615. 

PASSACONAWAY  seems  to  have  b^n  a  bashaba.  He  lived  upon  the 
Merrimack  River,  at  a  place  called  Pennakooky  and  his  dominions,  at  the 
period  of  the  English  settlements,  were  very  extensive,  even  over  the  sachems 
living  upon  the  Paecataqua  and  its  branches.  The  Abenaques  inhabited 
between  the  Pascataqua  and  Penol)seot,  and  the  residence  of  the  chief 
sachem  was  upon  Indian  I8]and4  FlueUen  and  Captain  Sunday  were  early 
laown  as  ehiefii  annong  the  Abenaques,  and  Squatido  at  a  later  period ;  but 

*  Chokkee  MS.  Hiit.  Prayiof  Indians. 

t  "  The  principal  babitatioos  1  saw  at  northward,  was  Penobscot,  who  are  m  wars  with  the 
Terentines,  their  neiEt  northerly  neighbors.  Southerly  up  the  rivers,  and  along  the  coast,  we 
fowid  Meeadaeut,  Secoeket,  Pemmaquid,  Nusconcus,  Sagadahock,  Satquin,  AoBauffheaw* 
gen  and  Keoabeea.  To  those  beloiMf  the  countries  and  people  of  Seg^tago,  Panhonuuniek, 
Poenpatwii,  Tanghtanakagnet,  M^bigganus,  Nassaque.  Masherosqueck,  Wawrigwick, 
MosooqueB,  Waceogo^  Pasharanack,  Slc,  To  those  are  allied  in  confederacv,  the  countries 
of  Aueoeiseo,  AcconMnticos.  Passataquak,  Augawoam  and  Naemkeek,  all  these,  for  any 
Ihiag  I  could  pereaivey  difler  little  in  language  or  any  thioz :  though  most  of  them  \e  saganM« 
and  loids  of  thansehros,  vet  they  bold  the  basbabes  of  repobscot  the  chief  aid  greater 
aiaoMSltlMiik''    ZCoU.Maee.Hi$t,8oc.'m,%\,VSL. 

(mmemmee  WeL  Maina,  ii.  i. 
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of  the«e  we  shall  be  more  particular  liereaAer:  the  first  sachem  we  should 
notice  is  Passaconawav,  lie**  lived  to  a  very  great  age ;  for,"  says  the  author 
of  my  manuscript,  **  1  saw  him  alive  at  Pawtucket,  when  he  was  al>out  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old."*  Before  his  death,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing s|>eech  to  his  children  and  friends :  *^  I  am  mno  going  the  toay  ofaUfle^  ot 
fmdy  to  (Uej  and  not  likely  to  $u  you  ever  meet  toedhar  any  more*  ittiU  now  leace 
AUuHjrdofcounad  with  ymij  thai  you  mm  take  h^  how  you  quarrel  u^ 
for  though  you  may  do  them  much  mimitfy  yet  asnuredly  ysu  wiU  all  be  detiroyed^ 
and  rooted  of  the  earth  \f  you  do ;  for,  J  was  as  mudi  an  eneimf  to  the  EngHm^  cd 
Uieir  first  coming  into  these  parts,  as  any  one  whatsoever^  and  did  try  aU  ways  and 
means  possible,  to  have  de^Avyed  them,  at  least  to  have  prevented  than  settling  doton 
here,  hut  I  could  no  way  effect  it ;  therdore  I  advise  you  never  to  contend  with  tht 
English,  nor  make  war  wUh  them,^  And  Mr.  Hubbard  adds,  <*  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  this  Passaamawa  was  the  most  noted  powow  and  sorcerer  of  all  the 
country." 

A  story  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Passaconawmf,  in  1689,  is  thus 
related  fVinnepurket,  commonly  called  Geor^  sachem  of  Saugua,  made 
known  to  the  cnief  of  Pennakook,  that  he  desu^  to  marry  his  daughter, 
which,  being  agreeable  to  all  parties,  was  soon  consummated,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Passaconaway,  and  the  hilarity  was  closed  with  a  great  feast.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  the  chiefs,  Passaamcuoay  ordered  a  select  number  of 
his  men  to  accomimny  the  new-married  couple  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
husband.  When  they  had  arrived  there,  several  days  of  feasting  followed, 
for  tlie  entertainment  of  his  fi-iends,  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  con- 
summation at  the  l)ride*8  father's,  as  weli  as  for  the  escort ;  who,  when  this 
wa8j||^0d,i^tunied  to  Pennakook. 

Soml  tmie  after,  the  wife  of  HlnnepuHui,  expressing  a  desire  to  Tisit  her 
Cither's  house  and  friends,  was  permitted  to  go,  and  a  dioice  company  con- 
ducted her.  When  she  wished  to  return  to  her  husband,  her  father,  instead 
of  conveying  her  as  before,  sent  to  the  young  sachem  to  come  and  take  her 
away.  He  took  this  in  high  dudgeon,  and  sent  his  fath^-in-law  this  answer : 
**  When  she  departed  fix>m  me,  I  caused  my  men  to  escort  her  to; jrour  dwell- 
ing, as  became  a  chiefl  She  now  having  an  intention  to  return  to  me,  I  did 
expect  tlie  same."  The  elder  sachem  was  now  in  his  turn  angry,  and 
returned  an  answer  which  only  increased  the  difference ;  and  it  is  Delieved 
that  thus  terminated  the  connection  of  the  new  husband  and  wife.t 

This  same  year,  [1662,]  we  find  the  general  court  acting  upon  a  petition 
of  Passaconaway,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  the  records  themselves,  Pcpiase^ 
ameway.  The  petition  we  have  not  met  with,  but  from  the  answer  j^ven  to 
it,  we  learn  its  nature.  The  court  say :  "  In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Ptqnsseeonewcy,  this  court  judgeth  it  meete  to  graunt  to  the  said  Pc^ins^fcane' 
way  and  his  men  or  associates  about  Naticot,  |  above  Mr.  Brenton^s  Janda, 
where  it  is  fiee,  a  mile  and  a  half  on  either  side  Merremack  Riuer  in  breadth, 
three  miles  on  either  side  in  length :  provided  he  nor  they  do  not  aJienase 
4ny  part  of  this  grant  without  leave  and  license  from  this  court,  first 
obtained.** 

Governor  ffinJOurop  mentions  this  chief  as  early  as  1632.  One  of  his  men, 
having  gone  with  a  white  man  into  the  country  to  trade,  v«ras  killed  hy 
another  Indian  <*  dwelling  near  the  Mohawks  country,  who  fled  away  with 
his  goods ; "  but  it  seems  from  the  same  account,  tliat  PassaoomcwHxy  piu^sued 
and  tooit  the  murderer.  In  1642,  there  was  neat  alarm  throughout  the 
English  settlements,  from  the  belief  that  all  the  Indians  in  the  cotmtiy  i^rer^ 
about  to  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  whitea  The  government  cf  Mas- 
sachusetts took  prompt  measures  **  to  strike  a  teiror  into  me  Indians.**  They 
therefore  **8ent  men  to  (XMasntkin,  at  Braintree,  to  fetch  him  and  hu  gun% 

*  OookM$  Hitt,  ofProffmg  imHant,  This  biftoiy  was  drawn  «p  daring  the  year  1677, 
and  how  long  before  this  tM  antbor  taw  biu,  it  unknown  i  bat  there  can  be  no  douH  bm  h« 
was  dead  seme  yean  before  PkU^$  war.  Neverthelen,  with  Mr.  Hmbbord  and  oar  teat 
before  him,  the  author  of  T\iUi  of  the  Bdlant  has  aiade  Psimcommaif  appear  ia  ikm 
of  Aninquidj  m  168S,  at  Agameiitaeas  m  Maine. 

t  Deduced  firom  Oicts  fai  M&rtoiifa  if.  Csmssm, 

t  Another  vefsion  of  Nahmmkeag, 
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bows,  Slc^  which  was  done ;  and  he  came  willingly :  And  being  late  in  the 
night  when  they  came  to  Boston,  he  was  put  into  the  prison ;  but  the  neH 
morning,  fiuciing,  upon  examination  of  hun  and  divers  of  his  men,  no  ground 
of  suspicion  of  liis  imrtoking  in  any  such  conspiracy,  he  was  dismissed. 
Upon  the  warrant  which  went  to  Ipswich,  Rowley  and  Newbury,  to  disarm 
Pocaooofunny,  who  lived  by  Merrimack,  thev  sent  forth  40  men  armed  the 
next  day.  These  English  were  hindered  from  visiting  the  wigwam  of 
Ptu$aeonawatf^  by  rainy  weather, ''  but  they  came  to  his  sou's  and  took  him." 
This  son  we  presume  was  tVaniutUmcd.  This  they  had  orders  to  do ;  but 
for  taking  a  squaw  and  her  child,  they  had  none,  and  were  ordered  to  send 
tkein  bade  again  immediately.  Fearing  fVcmnalanctfs  escape,  they  ^  led  him 
m  a  line,  but  he  takuig  an  opi>oitunit}',  slipped  his  line  and  escaped  from 
them,  but  one  very  indiscreetly  made  a  shot  at  him,  and  missed  him  nar- 
rowly.'' These  were  called,  then,  *<  unwarranted  proceedings,"  as  we  should 
Bay  they  very  well  might  have  been.  The  English  now  had  some  actual 
reason  to  fear  that  Passaconcuoay  would  resent  tnis  outrage,  and  therefore 
'sent  CSUshameldn  to  him  to  let  him  know  that  what  was  done  to  his  son 
and  squaw  was  without  oi^er,"  and  to  invite  hjm  to  a  parley  at  Boston ;  also, 
**  to  show  him  the  occassion  whereupon  we  had  sent  to  disarm  all  the  In- 
dians, and  that  when  we  should  find  that  tbe^  were  innocent  of  any  such 
conspiracy,  we  would  restore  all  their  arms  a^ram."  Passaconcuoay  said  when 
he  should  have  his  son  and  squaw  returned  safe,  he  would  go  and  speak 
with  thenru  The  squaw  was  so  much  frightened,  that  she  ran  away  into  the 
woods,  and  was  absent  ten  day&  It  ^eems  that  fVannalancet  was  soon  lib- 
erated, as  he  within  a  short  tune  went  to  .the  English,  ''and  delivered  up  his 
guns,  ^c"  *  These  were  the  circumstances  to  which  JlfianhmnomoA  alluded 
■p  happily  afterwards. 

At  a  court  in  Massachusetts  in  1644,  it  is  said,  *^  Passaconawau,  the  Merri- 
nack  sachem,  came  in  and  submitted  to  our  government,  as  Pumhatnf  &c 
had  done  before  f  and  the  next  year  the  same  entry  occurs  avain,  with 
die  addition  of  his  son's  submission  also,  **  together  with  their  lands  and 
people."! 

This  chief  is  supposed  to  have  died  abom  the  same  time  with  MoBaamnif 
a  sachem  whom  in  many  respects  he  seems  to  have  much  resembled.  X  He 
was  often  styled  the  great  sachem,  and,  accorditig  to  Mr.  Hubbardy  was  con- 
sidered a  great  powwow  or  sorcerer  among  his  people,  and  his  fame  in  this 
respect  was  very  extensive ;  and  we  know  not  that  there  was  any  thing  that 
they  thought  him  not  able  to  perform:  that  he  could  cause  a  green  leaf  to 
grow  in  wmter,  trees  to  dance,  and  water  to  bum,  seem  to  have  been  feats 
of  common  notorie^  in  his  time. 

WANNALANCET,  or  fFonolancet,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his&ther, 
always  kept  peace  with  the  English.  He  resided  at  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
sagamores,  upon  the  Merrimack,  called  at  that  time  JVimmkekej  but  fix>m 
whence  he  withdrew,  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  Pkiiipj  and  took  up  his 
quarters  among  the  Pennakooks,  who  were  also  his  people. 

About  the  beginning  of  September,  1675,  Captain  Mosely,  with  about  100 
men,  was  ordered  to  march  up  into  the  country  of  the  Memmack  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  affidrs  under  fFannalancet  These  men  scouted  in  warlike  array 
as  far  as  Pennakook,  now  Conconl,  N.  H.  They  could  not  find  an  Indian, 
but  came  upon  their  wigwams,  and  burned  them,  and  also  a  ouantity  of  dried 
fish  and  ether  articles.  Although  this  was  a  most  wanton  ana  unwarrantable^ 
not  to  say  unnecessary  act  of  these  whites,  yet  no  retaliation  took  place  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Indians.  And  whether  to  attribute  their  forbearance  to  cow- 
ardice, or  to  the  great  respect  in  which  the  dying  advice  of  PaMaeoiuKM^  was 

•  JVhUhrop^s  JoumaL  f  Ibid. 

I  AmcH^  other  stamas^m  Farmer  and  Moor^t  ColUctum,  the  foOowing  very  kappi^ 
htfodoeM  iVu»i«Mwray  .•— 

"  Once  did  my  throbbing  bosom  deep  receive 
The  tketehf  which  one  of  Pa»saconaway  drew 
Well  maj  the  muse  his  memoiy  retrieve 
From  dark  oblivion,  and,  with  p«ncil  true, 
EstoMch  that  picture  ftrange,  with  tioit  and  hoiion  ^m," 
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held,  18  not  certain ;  for  JFanalancet  and  his  men  had  notice  of  the  approach 
of  Mosdy^  and  lay  concealed  while  he  was  destroying  their  effects ;  and 
itiight  have  cut  off  his  company,  which  the  young  warriors  advised,  but 
Wannalancet  would  not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired. 

Having  abundant  reason  now  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  Pawtuckett  and 
Pennakook  Indians,  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  7  September,  1675,  ordered 
that  Lieutenant  Thomas  Henchman^  of  Chelmsford,  should  send  some  messen- 
gers to  find  iiim,  and  persuarle  him  of  theh*  friendship,  and  urge  his  return  to  hia 
place  of  residence.  With  this  orden  a  letter  was  sent  to  nanrudancet  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  as  follows :  ^  It  is  ordered  by  the  council  that  Lieut. 
Thof.  Henchman  do  forthwith  endeavor  to  procure  by  hire,  one  or  twa 
saitable  Indians  of  Wamesit,  to  travel  and  seek  to  find  out  and  speak  with 
ffcmnalancd  the  sachem,  and  carry  with  them  a  writing  from  the  council, 
bein^  a  safe  conduct  unto  the  said  sachem,  or  any  other  principal  men  be- ' 
lon^mg  to  Natahook,  Penagooge,  or  other  people  of  those  northern  Indians, 
givinff  (not  exceeding  six  persons)  free  liberty  to  come  into  the  house  of  the 
said  Henchman^  where  the  council  will  appoint  Capt  Goiffin  and  Mr.  Eliot  to 
treat  with  them  about  terms  of  amity  and  peace  between  tnem  and  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  in  case  agreements  and  conclusions  be  not  maile  to  mutual  satis- 
iaction,  then  the  said  sachem  and  all  others  that  accompany  him  shall  have 
free  liberty  to  retiu-n  back  again ;  and  this  ofier  the  council  are  induced  to 
make,  because  the  said  Wannalancet  sachem,  as  they  are  informed,  hath  de- 
clared himself  that  the  English  never  did  any  wrong  to  him,  or  his  &ther 
Pa$$aoonaway,  but  always  lived  in  amitv,  and  that  his  mther  chareed  him  so  to 
do,  and  that  said  Wamnalancd  will  not  begin  to  do  any  wrong  to  me  English.* 
The  following  is  the  letter  to  fVennalaned : — 

'This  our  writing  or  safe  conduct  doth  declare,  that  the  governor  and 
council  of  Massachusetts  do  give  you  and  eveiy  of  you,  provided  you  exceed 
not  six  persons,  firee  liberty  of  cominff  unto  and  returning  in  safety  finom 
the  house  of  Lieut  T.  Henchman  at  Naamkeake,  and  there  to  treat  with 
Capt  Daniel  Gookin  and  Mr.  John  £Zto(,  whom  you  know,  and  [whom]  we 
will  fUlly  empower  to  treat  and  conclude  with  you,  upon  such  meet  terms 
and  articles  of  friendship,  amity  and  sufc^ction,  as  were  formerly  made  and 
concluded  between  the  English  and  old  Panaeonawmf^  yoiu*  iather,  and  hia 
sons  and  people ;  and  for  this  end  we  have  sent  these  messengers  \hlaink  m 
ike  MS.]  to  convey  these  unto  you,  and  to  bring  your  answer,  whom  we 
desire  you  to  treat  kindly,  and  speedily  to  despatch  them  back  to  us  witli 
your  answer.  Dated  in  Boston,  1  Oct  1675.  Signed  by  order  of  the 
council.  JoHif  Levsrbtt,  Govt. 

Edw^.  RawsoUf  Seer.** 

The  messengers  who  went  out  with  this  letter,  to  find  Wannalanedf  could 
not  meet  with  him,  but  employed  another  to  find  him.  and  returned;  and 
whether  he  ever  received  it  is  not  distinctly  stated.  However,  vrith  a  few 
followers,  he  retired  into  the  wilderness  near  the  source  of  the  Connecticut; 
and  there  passed  the  winter.  The  next  summer  he  was  joined  by  parties  of 
Nipmuks  under  Sagcmon  sam^  One-^edrjohn^  and  others,  who,  coming  in 
with  Jiim,  were  in  nopes  of  receiving  pardon,  but  their  fate  has  been 
suited: 

Major  Wcddrwi  of  Cochecho  had  many  Indians  in  his  interest  during  the 
war  vrith  PkUip.  Some  of  these  were  employed  to  entice  men  fix>m  the 
enemy's  ranks,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  ffreat  extent  And  by  the  beginning 
of  September,  1676,  about  400  Indians,  ^om  various  clans  far  and  near,  had 
been  mduced  to  come  into  Dover.  Among  these  was  Woamalaned  and  hia 
company.  They  came  without  hesitation,  as  they  had  never  been  engag[ed 
in  the  war ;  and  many  who  had  been  engaged  in  hostility  came  along  with 
them,  presuming  they  nught  be  overlooked  in  the  cniwd,  and  so  escape  the 
▼enfeance  of  tl^ir  enemies ;  but  they  were  all  made  prisoners  on  the  6  Sep 
leinner  by  a  stratagem  devised  by  several  ofiicers,  who  with  their  men  hap 
pened  then  to  be  at  Dover  with  fFaldron,  and  somewhat  more  than  lialf  of 
dw  whole  were  sold  into  foreign  slavery  or  executed  at  Boston:  about  90^ 
I  of  tiie  former  nomlMRi 
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Hie  fltratagem  made  use  of  to  trepan  thoa^  Indians  was  as  follows:  ft  was 
proposed  by  the  English  that  they  snould  join  with  the  Indians  in  a  training, 
and  have  8nani-fi^t&  While  performbg  their  evolutions,  a  movement  was 
made  hy  the  whites,  which  entirely  surrounded  the  Indians,  and  tbey  were 
all  secured  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 

On  the  3  May,  1676,  Thanuu  Kimbal  of  Bradfoid  was  killed,  and  his  wife 
and  five  children  carried  into  the  wilderness.  From  the  circumstance  that 
ff^mmcUancei  caused  them  to  be  sent  home  to  their  friends  again,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  taken  by  some  of  the  enemy  within  his  sachemdom,  or 
by  some  over  whom  he  had  some  control  From  a  manuscript  written  about 
the  time,*  we  are  able  to  make  the  fbllowiiu^  extract,  which  f^oes  to  show 
that  Wamnalancd  was  ever  the  fHend  of  the  EInglish,  and  also  his  disposition 
to  hnniane  actions.  Mr.  Cobbd  says,  **  though  she  [Mrs.  KmbalA  and  her 
sucking  child  were  twice  condemned  by  the  Indians,  and  the  mres  ready 
made  to  bum  them,  yet,  both  times,  saved  by  the  request  of  one  of  their  own 
grandeets ;  and  aflerwanls  by  the  intercession  of  the  sachem  of  Pennicook, 
stirred  up  thereunto  by  Major  ffoUhm,  was  she  and  her  five  children,  to^etlier 
with  PhU'^  Eagtman  of  HaverhiU,  taken  captive  when  she  and  her  children 
were,  set  at  liberty,  without  ransom." 

The  400  Indians  surprised  at  Cochecho,  by  Hathome^  fVtMf,  iStK,  and  fFal- 
dronj  included  Wamudancet  with  his  people,  who  did  not  probably  exceed 
100.  This  chie^  then,  with  a  few  of  his  people,  being  set  at  liberty,  was  per- 
suaded to  return  to  his  former  residence  at  Naamkeke,  but  he  never  felt  rec- 
onciled here  afterwards,  for  it  had  become  almost  as  another  place :  some 
lawless  whites  had  seized  upon  his  lands,  and  looked  upon  him  with  envious 
eyeoj  as  though  he  had  been  an  intruder  and  had  no  right  there.  He,  however, 
continued  for  about  a  year  afterwards,  when,  upon  the  19  September,  1677, 
he  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Indians  from  Canaoa,  who  ur^ed  nim  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  country.  He  finally  consented,  and  with  all  of  his  people, 
except  two,  in  number  about  50,  of  whom  not  above  eight  were  men,  depart- 
ed for  Canada,  and  was  not  heard  of  after,  f 

It  was  on  this  very  same  day,  viz.  19  September,  that  a  party  of  Indians  foil 
upon  Hatfield,  the  particulars  of  which  irruption,  though  in  one  view  of  tlie 
ciRe  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  lifo  of  fFannalancety  we  give  here  in  the 
wordh  of  Mr.  Huhbard.  %  «  About  Sept  19th,  40  or  50  Rhrer  Indians  §  foil  sud- 
denly bpon  the  town  of  Hatfield,  whose  inhabitants  were  a  little  too  secure, 
and  too  leady  to  say  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  because  they  had  neither 
wen  nor  heard  of  an  enemy  in  those  parts  for  half  a  year  before.  But  at  this 
dme,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  smaU  Wllage  were 
amploved  in  raising  the  frame  of  an  house  without  the  palisadoes,  that  defond- 
3d  their  houses  fit>m  any  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy,  they  were  violent- 
ly and  suddenly  assaulted  by  40  or  50  Indians,  whom  they  were  in  no  capacity 
to  remst  or  defend  themselves,  so  as  several  were  shot  down  from  the  top  of 
the  house  which  they  were  raising,  and  sundry  were  carried  away  captive,  to 
the  number  of  20  or  more,  which  was  made  up  24  with  them  they  carried  away 
the  same  or  the  next  day  fi*om  Deerfield,  whither  some  of  the  inhabitants  had 
unadvisedly  too  soon  returned.  One  of  the  company  escaped  out  of  their  hande 
two  or  three  days  afler,  who  informed  that  they  had  passed  with  their  poor 
eaptives  two  or  three  times  over  the  Connecticut  to  prevent  beinff  pursued.'* 
At  first  this  attack  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  party  of  Mohawks, 
according  to  Goo&m,  because  it  took  place  the  next  day  after  some  of  tht 
nation  h^  passed  through  the  place  with  some  Christian  Indians  prisoners, 
and  a  walp,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  taken  firom  the  head 
of  an  Indian  named  Josiah  AToudj  I  near  Sudbihy.    But  one  of  the  capu\*cs 

•  By  Rev.  T.  Cobbet  of  Ipswich. 

t  GooK  Ill's  MS.  Hist.  Preying  bidians.  t  Hist  N.  ErAhi  d,  G36. 

4  They  inhabited  chiefly  in  New  York  along  the  Hudson ;  a  few  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of 
Coanecticiii,  and  a  few  on  the  Housatiuuiuk  River.  Hopkih's  i/kmrnr  of  the  Housatunnuk 
MioiWy  p.  1.— ^'The  AVabinga,  sometimes  called  River  Indians,  sometimes  Mohicaiiders, 
and  who  nad  their  dwellings  ^tween  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  River,  from 
the  Kittationey  ridge  down  to  the  Rariton."    Jefertcn^t  Notes,  908. 

I  By  fak  death  foor  small  children  wem  left  BUheriess.  iVrnw/ and  Johms  &wefi  had  I  eea 
24* 
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taken  at  Hatfield  escaped,  and  returned  soon  after,  and  reported  that  the  ccm- 
pony  of  Indians  that  attacked  Hatfield  consisted  of  23  men  and  four  women, 
and  were  some  of  tliose  who  had  belonged  to  PhUip^s  party,  but  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  Canada,  from  whence  they  made  this  ex])edition.* 
Another  party  left  Canada  at  the  same  time,  who,  after  separating  from  the 
former,  du^cted  their  course  towards  Merrimack,  and  this  was  tlie  company 
who  [lersuaded  or  compelled  fVannalancet  to  go  with  them.  That  he  went 
not  by  compulsion  is  very  probable ;  for  the  party  with  whom  he  went  off 
<*  were  his  kindred  and  relations,  one  of  them  was  his  wife's  brother,  and  his 
eldest  son  also  lived  with  the  French  "  in  Canada,  f 

While  at  Pawtucket,  and  not  long  before  his  final  departnre,  Warmalancei 
went  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fiakt  of  Chelmsford,  and  inquired  of  him  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  his  former  acquaintances,  and  whether  the  place  hail 
suffered  much  during  the  war.  Mr.  Fiske  answered  that  tliey  had  been 
highly  favored  in  that  respect,  and  for  which  he  thanked  God.  *»  Me  next,** 
said  the  chief,  thereby  intimating  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  prevented 
mischief  fi-om  falling  upon  them.  | 

In  1659,  WcmnaUcruii  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  debt  of  about  £45.  His 
people,  who  owned  an  island  in  Merrimack  River,  tliree  miles  above  Paw- 
tuckett  Falls,  containinff  60  acres,  half  of  which  was  un<ler  cultivation, 
relinquished  it,  to  obtain  his  release.  About  1670,  he  removed  to  Pawtuckett 
Falls,  where,  upon  an  eminence,  he  built  a  fort,  and  resided  until  PhUip's 
war.  He  was  about  55  years  of  age  in  1674 ;  always  friendly  to  tlie  English, 
but  unwilling  to  be  importuned  about  adopting  their  religion.  When  he  had 
ffot  to  be  very  old,  however,  he  submitted  to  their  desires  in  that  respect. 
Upon  that  occasion  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^  /  must  a^kmnoUdge  I  have  aU 
mif  days  been  toed  to  pass  in  an  old  canaty  and  now  you  exhort  me  to  change  and 
leant  my  old  canoe  and  embark  in  a  newone^  towhichlhaoe  kUkerto  been  unwiU- 
ingf  but  now  I  yield  tip  mys^f  to  your  advice^  and  enter  into  a  new  canoey  and 
doengage  to prcm  to  God  hereqfter. 

Reverend  John  Eliot  thus  writes  to  the  HononiMe  Robert  Boyle  §  in  England, 

together  but  half  an  nour  before  the  former  was  killed,  and  by  appointment  were  to  have  met 
again.  But  when  Speen  came  to  the  place,  he  could  find  nothing  of  his  friend.  They  were 
brothers-in-law. 

*  It  seems  from  the  narrative  of  Qidnim  Stockwelly  that  the  party  who  committini  this 
depredation  was  led  by  a  great  and  magnanimous  sachem  called  ASHPELON.  of  whom, 
fuither  than  the  events  of  this  famous  expedition,  I  have  learned  nothing.  "  Sept  19, 1677^ 
about  sunset,''  says  StochoeUj  **  I  and  another  man  being  together,  tM  Indians  with  great 
shouting  and  shooting  came  upon  us,  [at  Deerfield,]  and  some  other  of  the  English  hard  by,  at 
which  we  ran  to  a  swamp  for  refuge  ;  which  they  perceiving,  made  afler  us,  and  shot  at  us, 
three  guns  beinf  discharged  upon  me.  The  swamp  being  mirv  I  slipt  in  and  fell  down  ; 
whereupon  an  hidian  slept  to  me,  with  his  hatchet  lifted  up  to  Knock  roe  on  the  bead,  sup- 
posing 1  was  wounded,  and  unfit  for  travel.  It  happened  I  had  a  pistol  in  my  pocket,  which 
thoufifn  imcharced,  I  presented  to  him,  who  presently  stept  back,  and  told  me,  if  I  would 
jrield  I  should  nave  no  hurt }  boasted  that  they  had  destroyed  all  Hatfield,  and  that  the  woods 
were  fbll  of  Indians ;  whereupon  I  yielded  myself.''  He  was  then  taken  back  to  Deerfield, 
where  he  was  pinioned,  and  with  other  captives  marched  mto  the  wilderness.  Their  suffer- 
ings, as  usual  in  Indian  captivity,  were  most  cruel  and  severe;  for  many  nif^ts  together  ihe^ 
were  ^  staked  down  "  to  the  cold  ground,  in  this  manner :  llie  captive  bemg  laid  upon  bis 
back,  his  arms  and  feet  were  extended,  and  with  cords  or  withes  lashed  to  slakes  driven 
into  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  Besides  lashing  the  arms  and  less,  the  neck  and  body  were 
also  secured  in  the  same  w&^,  uia  often  so  tight  as  to  cause  swellings  and  the  most  excruri- 
atinr  pains.  While  on  their  march,  the  captives  had  frequent  opportunities  of  escaping 
singTv,  but  would  not,  for  fear  of  endangering  the  lives  of  the  rest ;  out  at  length  Benjamin 
SUbbtrUf  in  a  journey  with  his  Indian  master  to  Wachuset  hill,  made  his  escape.  When  the 
rest  knew  tkis,  they  were  for  burning  the  remaining  captives,  but  some  being  opposed  te  the 
measure,  they  agreed,  to  have  a  court  and  debate  the  suoject.  Ashpeion  told  the£ngfish  not 
to  fear,  tor  he  would  speak  last,  and  would  frustrate  the  desirn  of  buminE,  for  he  wotikl  show 
that  it  was  not  Stebhiru's  fault  for  running  away,  but  the  fatit  of  the  Indian  who  had  him  ia 
charge ;  and  he  brought  it  to  pass,  as  he  bad  promised.  Having  at  length  arrived  among  the 
French^  Stockweli  was  pawned  to  one  of  them,  and  m  the  end  sold  for  21  beaver  skins,  and 
tome  time  the  next  year  got  home  again.    Remarkable  PnrideneeM.    Blome^s  Awteriea,  SSI 

t  GookMa  MS.  History.  t  Alienee  Hist  Chelmsford,  1ff7. 

^  For  many  jrears  at  tHe  bead  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians. 
He  was  a  preat  benefactor  of  N.  England,  and  one  of  the  founders  of^  the  Roval  Societv  of 
London.    He  was  by  birth  an  Irishman;  out  settled  finally  at  Oxford,  Ek'^glavl   lie  died  in  Loa 
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in  1677;— "We  bed  a  aachem  of  the  greatest  blood  in  the  country  i 
to  pray  to  God,  a  little  before  the  wars :  his  name  is  ffdnalauned:  in  the 
time  of  the  wars  he  fled,  bv  reason  of  the  wicked  actings  of  some  Kngiiiih 
youth,  who  causeleaaly  luid  basely  killed  and  wounded  some  of  them.  He 
was  persuaded  to  come  in  again.  But  the  English  having  plowed  and  sown 
with  rye  all  their  lands,  they  had  but  litde  corn  to  subsist  by.  A  party  of 
French  Indians^  (of  whom  some  were  of  the  kindred  of  this  sachem's  wife,) 
▼ery  lately  fell  upon  this  people^  being  but  few  and  unarmed,  and  partty  by 
penuasion,  pardy  by  force,  earned  them  away.  One,  with  his  wife,  child 
and  kinswoman,  who  were  of  our  praying  Indians,  made  their  escape,  cam* 
in  to  the  English,  and  discovered  what  was  done.  These  things  keep  some 
in  a  oontlnuu  d^gust  and  iealousy  of  all  the  Indians."  * 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  a  word  upon  the  name  of  the  place  which  we 
baTe  often  mentioned  in  this  life,  as  the  same  word,  differently  pronounced, 
was  ap^ied  to  a  neat  many  places  by  the  Indians,  and  is  the  same  word 
which  Dr.  R  Maikar  and  some  others  made  many  believe  was  made  up  of 
two  Hebrew  words,  to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  really  the  descendants  of 
the  dispened  Jews ;  but  for  which  purpose,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  any 
other  Indian  word  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  doctor  writes 
the  name  JSTahwankak,  and  adds  that  Mikum  signifies  eonsolaiion,  and  kiik  a 
bommu  or  heaven ;  and  hence  the  settlers  of  places  bearing  this  name  were 
seated  in  the  bosom  of  consolation*  f  He  points  out  this  etymological  anal- 
ogy in  qieaking  of  the  setdement  of  Salem,  which  was  called  by  the  Indians 
Araumkeagf  Mankegy  Mutmhokf  JSTaumkuk^  or  something  a  little  somewhat 
Hke  it  A  sad  boemne  qf  coneoiatumf  did  it  prove  in  the  davs  of  TUuba^  (to 
say  nothing  of  some  more  moilem  events^)  and  even  in  Dr.Mathof'i  own 
days.  [Though  a  digression,  we  shall,  I  doubt  not,  be  pardoned  for  inserting 
han  Dr.  C.  JnaUia^i  account  of  a  curiosity  at  Amoskeag  Falls,  which  he  gave 
in  a  letter  to  London,  and  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  PhilosophioBl 
TVansoctions :  |  **  At  a  place  called  Amnuskeag,  a  litde  above  the  hideous  $ 
ftUs  of  Meriumck  Kiver,  there  is  a  huffe  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  on 
the  top  of  which  are  a  great  number  of  pits,  made  exactly  round,  like  bairels 
or  hogsheads  of  difierent  capacities,  some  so  lai^  as  to  hold  several  tuna. 
The  natives  know  nothinjg  or  the  time  they  were  mode ;  but  the  neighboring 
Indians  have  been  wont  io  hide  their  provisions  in  them,  ui  their  wars  with  the 
Maquaa ;  affirming,  God  had  cut  them  out  for  that  use  for  them.  They  seem 
plainly  to  be  artificiaL"  It  could  certainly  have  required  no  great  sagacity 
to  have  supposed  that  one  .stone  placed  upon  another  in  the  water,  so  as  to 
have  been  constandy  rolled  from  side  to  side  by  the  current,  woidd,  in  time, 
occasion  such  cavities.  One  quite  as  remarliable  we  have  seen  near  the 
source  of  this  river,  in  its  descent  from  the  Franconia  Mountains;  also  upon 
the  Mohawk,  a  short  distance  below  Litde  Falls.  They  may  be  seen  as  you 
pass  upon  the  canaL 

Early  purchases  of  lands  bring  to  our  notice  a  host  of  Indians,  many  of 

doo,  1691.  aged  64  yean.    The  following  lines  are  no  less  well  conceived  by  the  poet  Ibas 
deserved  by  this  benevolent  philosopher : 

How  mneb  to  Botle  the  learned  world  does  owe, 
The  learned  world  does  only  know. 
He  traeed  great  nature's  seciet  springs  5 
The  causes  and  the  seeds  of  thin^ ) 
What  strange  elastic  power  the  av  contains, 
What  mother  evtfa  secures  within  her  secret  veins. 

Athenian  Oracle,  L  67. 
1  ColL  Mau,  Hist  8oe.  iu.  179. 
\  Relation  o/the  TroiMeMf  &c.  20.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  was  the  author  of  a  great  maay 
works,  ehieflv  sermons,  many  of  which  have  become  curious  for  their  singularity,  and  som« 
others  vahiaDle  for  the  facU  thev  contain.  His  sermons,  Uke  many  others  of  that  day,  hac 
very  little  meanin|[  m  them,  and  consequently  are  now  forgotten.  He  was  son  of  Richard 
Mather f  preached  m  Boston  above  60  years,  «i'«id  in  172S,  aged  84  years.  See  hL-  H/e,  by  Us 
soiu  Dr.  Cotton  ifoMer.  who  was  born  IS  Feb.  v'^6!t--d,di3  13  Feb.  17f7--«,  aged  6^  8aa 
tuaTiSBbySammel  Mather,  ^ 

t  VoL  V.  of  Jones's  Abridgement,  part  ii.  164. 

4  We  eannotsay  what  they  were  in  those  days,  but  shooM  eipeet  to  be  laoghed  at  if  fi« 
AoaU  eall  than  Mls0iif  a^  the  present  tima. 
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whom,  though  snchems,  but  for  8iieh  ctrcumHineefl  of  tndc,  wvmld  iMffer 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  There  are  some,  however^  of  whom  we  aliall 
in  this  cha|*ter  take  notice,  as  such  notices  assist  in  enabling  us  to  judge  how 
tJie  natives  regarded  theu*  lands,  and  the  territories  of  ttieir  neighboring 
countrymen. 

WEHANOWNOWrr  was  a  New  Hampshire  sachem,  whose  name  has 
been  considerablv  handled  within  a  few  years,  from  its  being  found  to  the 
much-udked-of  deed  conveying  lands  in  New  Hampshire  to  the  Reverend 
Mm  Whtdwrighty  and  others,  3  April,  1638.  If  Wthanowwnmi  were  sachem  of 
the  tract  said  to  have  been  by  him  conveved,  his  ** kingdom*  was  larger 
tlinn  some  can  boast  of  at  this  day  who  call  themselves  kings.  It  was  to 
contain  30  mdes  square,  and  its  boundaries  were  thus  describcwl :  **  lymg  and 
situate  witliin  three  miles  on  the  northeme  side  of  y«  River  Meremoke, 
eztend'mg  thirty  miles  along  by  the  river  from  the  sea  side,  and  from  the 
sayd  river  side  to  Pisscataqua  Patents,  30  miles  up  into  the  countrey  noitli- 
west,  and  so  from  the  falls  of  Piscataqua  to  Caster  River,  30  nliles  square 
everv  way."  The  original  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  John  Fhrmer^  of  Concord, 
N.  H.  *  TuMMADocKYOif  was  a  son  of  fVtkanoumowii^  and  his  name  is  also 
to  the  deed  above  mentioned ;  and  another  Indian,  belonging  t6  that  tract  of 
country,  named  H^akhenowd:  these  ]x>th  relinquished  theur  title  to,  or  con- 
curred in  the  sale  of  said  tract 

RoBiifHOODt  was  the  lather  of  a  more  noted  chie^  whose  Indian  name 
was  fVohatDOf  but  commonly  known  amons  the  English  as  HapAoed  His 
territories,  as  will  appear,  were  upon  the  Kennebeck  River  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  N.  £ng[land. 

Our  first  notice  of  RoLinhood  ruus  as  follows:  *^Be  it  known" — **thatl, 
RamqginjX  soe  called  by  my  Indian  name,  or  Robinhood^  soe  called  by 
English  name,  sagamore  of  Negtisset,  [or  Neguasseag,]  doe  freely  eell  vnto 
James  Stmih^** — **part  of  my  land,  beginning  att  Menj-meeting  Gove,  and 
soe  downward  the  inaine  riuer  vnto  a  rocke,  called  Wvndo%c^$  Aoefce,  in  the 
longe  reach,  and  in  breadth  eastward  ouer  the  little  riuer,  nminge  through 
die  great  mersh,  with  the  priuilidges  [reserved  to  mel  as  hunting,  fowUnoe, 
fishing,  and  other  games."  Stmih  was  to  pay  him  or  tiis  heus,  on  the  1  No- 
vember annually,  ^  one  peck  of  Indian  com."  This  deed  bears  date  8  Hay, 
1648,  and  is  signed  and  witnessed  as  follows : — $ 

Nkowinis  his  -j-  mark.  Robinhood  IiJ  his  wurL 

SoNORSBHooD  fttf  H  ffuxrfc  Mr.TBouxn  ^hismark, 

and  two  English.  Piewazbosakb  Ql  his  wutHL 

The  mark  vx^  ^Robui. 

The  next  year,  1649,  he  sold  the  island  of  Jeremysquam,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Kennebeck,  and  in  1654  we  find  him  sellii^  his  place  of  residence, 
which  was  in  what  is  now  Woolwich,  to  Edward  Sakman  and  John  Brown, 
In  1663,  Robinhood  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  chieft  among  die 
eastern  Indians.  || 

In  1667,  the  inhabitants  upon  Connecticut  River,  about  Hadley,  sustained 
some  injury  fit>in  Lidians,  in  their  lands  and  domestic  animals,  and  satisfoe- 
tiou  therefor  was  demanded  of  Robinhood;  at  the  same  time  threatening  bun 
with  the  utmost  severity,  if  the  like  should  be  repeated.  But  whether  his 
people  were  the  ])eri>etrator8  we  are  not  told ;  but  finom  the  following  facts 
It  mm  be  thought  otherwise.  **  To  promote  amity  with  them,  license  was  at 
length  given  to  the  traders  in  fur  and  in  peltries,  to  sell  unto  Indian  friends 


*  MS.  communication  of  thai  gentleman. 

t  This  name  was  adopted,  I  have  no  doubt,  at  it  came  somethinr  near  the  tound  ol  bit 
hidlan  name,  as  was  the  case  in  several  instances  which  we  have  already  recorded :  the  oM 
Elaglish  robber  of  that  name,  or  fables  concerning  him.  are  among  the  nrsi  in  the  nuisery. 
Even  ai  this  dav,  the  curious  adult  will  dispense  with  Blr.  RiUon^s  coUections  of  leg— di  etui 
teminr  him  with  pecidiar  rerret. 

1  The  sane,  I  suppose,  called  in  BtiUiotaift  Hist.  Rdigomok. 

}  From  a  i^uMwcr^  copy  of  the  original  deed. 

J  B    XMse/yn,  who  visited  the  country  at  this  Una.    hee  his  ^imfw. 
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gmi  md  ammmmimnJ^^  Henee  these  ft'muii  eoukl  tee  no  lunon,  after- 
wvdi,  why  anus  were  prohibited  tbeniy  as  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
QOtiee. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  PhSij^i  war,  Bohinhood  was  in  n  »  wisv  inclined 
to  join  in  it,  and  when  a  party  of  English  was  sent  at  that  time  to  learn 
the  feelings  of  his  people  in  that  respect,  he  made  a  great  fiance,  and  hy 
songs  and  shouts  e34>re8sed  his  satisfaction  that  the  EhigUsh  were  disposed 
to  maintain  peace. 

MoirquuTE,  <*  alias  JSTatalumadai  the  son  of  old  JVototMrmett,  sagamore  of 
Kennebeck  River,"  sold  to  WUliam  Bradford  and  others,  all  the  land  on  Imtfi 
sides  of  said  river,  **  from  Cussenocke  i^)wards  to  Wesserunsicke."  Tliia 
sale  horo  date  8  August,  1648.  The  signature  is  ^Monqyintf  alios  Dum^ 
ki^fiada^  Then  follows:  ^We,  Jigodoademago^  the  sonne  of  fVauhemdt^  and 
TaMsudey  the  brotlier  of  MdahtmadOf  f  do  consent  freely  imto  the  sole  to 
Brad/ordy  Padd^  and  others."! 

Kbnncbis  was  a  sachem  fix>m  whom  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Ken- 
nebeck River  derived  its  name.  But  whether  there  were  a  line  of  saga- 
mores of  this  name,  from  whom  the  river  was  so  called,  or  whether  sachems 
were  so  called  from  their  living  at  a  certain  place  upon  it,  is  uncertain.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  one  of  this  name  residing  there,  contem- 
poraneously with  Robinhoody  who,  besides  several  others,  deeded  aiul 
redeeded  the  lands  up  and  down  in  the  country.  He  was  sometimes  asso- 
ciated in  his  sales  with  AbhigadoMaeLt  and  sometimes  with  others.  In  H)49, 
he  sold  to  Christot^  Lawson  all  the  land  on  the  Kennebeck  River  up  as 
hi^h  as  Taconnet  falls,  now  Winslow,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  great 
chief  EsimmaBquOy  or  ABiwwntuquOj  elsewhere  mentioned.  About  the 
saine  time,  he  sold  the  same  tract,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  Somcar  and  Clark.  The 
residence  of  Ktnnebis  was  upon  Swan  island,  <*  in  a  aelightful  situation,  and 
that  of  Abhigadtu9d  between  a  river  of  his  name  and  the  Kennebeck,  upon 
tlie  northern  borders  of  Merrv-meeting  Bay."  $  Swan  Island  was  purchased 
of  AhhigadoMd  in  1067,  by  Humphry  x>avie,  and  aflerwards  claimed  by  Sir 
Mn  Damfy  a  seijeant  at  law.  | 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  here  one,  of  another  age,  whose  melancholy 
fiite  has  long  since  commanded  the  attention  of  writers. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Burton.  N.  IL,  that  is,  previous  to 
1766,  there  resided  in  that  region  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  among  whom  was 
one  named 

CeocoauA,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  primitives  of  those  romantic  scenes. 
This  region  vma  attracting  to  them  on  account  of  the  beaver  which  were 
found  in  its  pellucid  waters,  and  its  cragged  cliffii  afforded  safe  retreats  to  a 
plentiful  game.  It  is  handed  to  us  by  tradition,  that  Chocorua  was  the  last 
of  this  region,  and  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  miserable  white  himter,  who^ 
with  others  of  his  complexion,  had  wandered  here  in  quest  of  game.  Tliis 
solitary  man  had  retired  to  a  neighboring  mountain,  and  was  there  discovered 
and  shot  The  eminence  to  which  it  is  said  this  Lidian  had  retired,  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  Burton,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  a  great 
extent  of  surrounding  country.  One  of  the  most  superb  engravings  that 
has  appeared  in  all  our  annuals,  is  that  representing  C%ocorua  in  his  last 
red'eat 

It  is  a  fiu^t  well  known  in  all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  country,  that 
cattle  cannot  long  survive  in  Burton,  although  there  appears  abundance  of 
ill  that  is  necessary  for  their  support    They  lose  their  appetite,  pine  and 


vvmm$aies  Maine,  I  488,  from  3  Mau.  JUe. 


T  It  appean  from  the  "  Aiutoer  to  the  Remarkt  of  t  1 1  ofmauth  Company,*'  that  EttXMX 
»usquK  was  alto  one  Uiat  consented  to  the  sale,  lie  s  the  same  whom  we  iball  notice  aa 
Auiminas^ua  in  oar  next  chapter. 

t  People  of  Plinoath.— WiJiiam  Paddv  .lied  at  Boston.  His  graveHoiis  waa  di«  ool  el 
(he  nibbifth  mder  the  oJd  state-bouse  in  ifoO 

mmjm»m,uZSi.    Dr.  A^pAms, IB Im  Annals, plaeet  the  sale  of  Swan  fakarf  Mte 
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die.  It  is  said  that  Chowma  cursed  ^he  Elngliah  before  he  expired,  and  the 
BopNerstitiouSy  to  thia  day,  attribute  the  diaeue  of  cattle  to  the  curse  of  Cfta* 
corua.  But  a  much  more  rational  one,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  the 
aiiection  of  the  waters  by  minerals. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Squ  All  DO,  McAem  of  5aeo — Attacks  the  town  of  Saco — Singular  account  of  him  hy  m 
contemporary — ine  ill  treatment  of  his  wife  a  cause  of  war — His  humanity  in  retUrr* 
ing  a  captive — Madokawaicdo — Causes  of  his  hostility — AssiMtiiAsquA — His 
speech — Speech  of  Tahumkiii — Muoo — is  carried  to  Boston  to  execute  a  treaty — Is 
Madokawando's  ambassador — Release  of  Thomas  Cobbet — MadokawandL*s  kindness 
to  prisoners — Moxus  attacks  Wells  and  is  beaten  off— Attacked  the  not  year  by  the 
Indians  under  Madokawando  and  a  company  of  Frenchmen — Are  repulsed  with 
great  loss — Incidents  of  the  siege — Mons.  Casteins — A  further  account  of  Moxus — 
Wamuiiookkt — AssAcuMBUiT — Further  account  of  Mug^ — His  death — Stmom, 
Ahorxw,  Jkoffiucy,  Pkter  and  J osrru— Account  of  tJuir  depredations — Life  of 
Kankamaous — Treated  with  neglect — Flies  his  country — Buomes  an  enemy— 
Surprise  of  Dover  and  murder  ^  Maj.  Waldron  —  Masabdowkt — Worombo — 
His  fort  captured  by  Church — Kawtamamis's  loife  and  children  taken — Hopehood — 
Conspicuous    in  the  massacre   at  Stumon  Falls — His    death — MATtAHANDO — 

MlOUNNKWAT. 

The  first  chief  which  will  here  be  properly  noticed  is  Squando,  a  Tar- 
ratine,  sachem  of  the  Socokis,  commonly  called  sapimore  of  Saco.  He  is 
mentioned  with  a  good  d^  of  singularity  by  the  wnters  of  his  times.  And 
we  will  here,  by  way  of  exordium,  extract  what  Mr.  Mather,  in  his  Brief 
History,  &c.,  says  of  him.  ''After  this,  [the  burning  of  Casco,]  they  [the 
Indians]  set  upon  Saco,  where  they  slew  13  men,  and  at  last  burnt  the  town. 
A  principal  actor  in  the  destruction  of  Saco  was  a  strange  enikusiasHced  saga- 
more called  Squando,  who,  some  ^rears  before,  pretended  that  God  api)eareil 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  tall  man,  in  black  clothes,  declaring  to  him  tliat  he 
was  €k)d,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  his  drinking  of  strong  liquors,  ami 
to  pray,  and  to  keep  sabbaths,  and  to  go  to  hear  the  word  preached;  all 
which  things  the  Indian  did  for  some  years,  with  great  seeming  devotion 
and  conscience,  observe.  But  the  God  which  appeared  to  him  said  notliiug 
to  him  about  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  that  at 
last  he  discovered  himself  to  be  no  otherwise  than  a  child  of  him  that  was 
a  murderer  and  a  liar  from  the  beginning."  Mr.  Huhbard  sajrs  that  he  was 
<*the  chief  actor  or  rather  the  beginner^  of  the  eastern  war  of  1G75 — 6; 
but  rather  contradicts  the  statement,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  same  para- 
graph, by  attributing  the  samt  cause  to  tlie  **  rude  and  indiscrete  act  of  some 
English  seamen,"  who  either  for  mischief  overset  a  canoe  in  which  woa 
Squando^s  wife  and  child,  or  to  see  if  young  Indians  could  swun  naturally 
like  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  as  some  had  reporteiL*  The  child  went 
to  the  bottom,  but  was  saved  from  drowning  by  the  mother's  diving  doMm 
and  bringing  it  up,  yet  ''within  a  while  after  tlie  said  cliild  died."  "The 
^lid  Squamloy  fiither  of  the  child,  hath  been  so  provoked  thereat,  tiiat  he  hath 
ever  since  set  himself  to  do  all  tlie  mischief  he  can  to  the  Englisli.'*  llie 
whites  did  not  believe  that  the  death  of  tlie  child  was  owing  to  its  immer- 
sion; still  we  must  allow  the  Indians  to  know  as  well  as  tliev.  As  tlio 
most  memorable  exploit  in  which  Squafido  was  engaged  was  the  burning 
of  Saco,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  here  more  in  detaiiinto  it.  The  two  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  tlie  place  were  Captain  Bonithm  and  Major  Philips^ 
wnose  dwellings  were  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  Saco  River:  the  former 
on  the  east  and  the  latter  on  the  west  On  18  September,  1675,  Captain  Bon- 
Ukm^s  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  but  himself  and  fiimily  had  just 


*  *•  llicy  can  swim 


1  naturally.  8trikin|  their  paws  under  their  throat  like  a  dog,  wad  aal 
their  anni  as  we  do.''    Jo$sdyn*i  Vo^jge  to  N,  E.  14S. 
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before  escaped  across  the  river  to  Major  Phillip's,  and  thus  fortunately  de- 
feated a  ptut  of  the  design  of  their  enemies.  For  this  fortunate  escape, 
however,  Chey  were  uncler  deep  obligation  to  a  friendly  Indian  who  lived 
near  by ;  he  having  been  some  how  made  acquainted  with  the  design  of 
SquantOj  inrunediately  ini|mrted  Ins  infbnnation  to  the  English. 

The  fire  of  Bonithon's  house,  says  Mr.  Httbbardy  *^  was  to  them  [at  PhiUipt^s 
garrison,]  as  the  firing  of  a  beacon,**  which  gave  them  **time  to  look  to  them- 
selves." A  sentinel  m  tlie  chamber  soon  gave  notice  tliat  he  saw  an  hidian  near 
at  hand,  and  Major  PkiUipi  going  into  the  top  of  the  house  to  make  further 
discovery,  received  a  shot  in  the  shoulder ;  hut  it  proved  to  be  only  a  flesh 
wound.  Knowing  PhiUipSy  and  supposing  him  to  l)e  slain,  the  Indians 
raised  a  great  shout,  and  instantly  discovered  tliemselves  on  all  sides  of  the 
garrison ;  but  tlie  English,  being  well  prepared,  fired  upon  them  from  all 
quarters  of  their  works,  killing  some  and  wounding  others.  Among  the 
latter  was  a  chief  who  died  in  his  retreat,  three  or  four  miles  fi*om  the  place. 
He  advised  his  fellows  to  desist  firom  the  enterprise,  but  they  refused,  and 
afW  continuing  the  siege  for  about  an  hour  longer,  they  began  to  devise 
some  means  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire.  But  in  order  to  draw  out  the  men 
from  it  in  the  first  place,  they  set  a  house  on  fire  near  it,  and  also  a  saw  and 
grist  mill ;  that  not  having  the  desired  efiect,  they  called  to  them  in  an 
exulting  tone,  and  said,  ^  You  cowardly  English  dogs,  come  out  and  put  out  the 
fire!'* 

The  attack  had  begun  about  11  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  though  tlie  night 
partially  put  an  end  to  it,  yet  the  English  were  alarmed  every  htdf  hour, 
undl  about  four  or  ^e  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  when  the  work  of  tlie  preced- 
ing night  discovered  itself.  A  noise  of  axes  and  other  tools  had  been  heard 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  saw-mill,  and  it  was  expected  the  Indians  were 
prepcuing  some  engine  with  which  to  accomplish  their  object,  and  it  proved 
true.  A  cart  with  four  wheels  had  been  constructed,  and  on  one  end  they 
had  erected  a  breastwork,  while  the  bodv  of  tlie  cart  was  filled  with  birch, 
straw,  powder,  and  such  like  matters  for  the  ready  consummation  of  their 
stratagem.  The  approach  of  this  formidable  machine  dismayed  some  of 
the  Englishmen  in  the  garrison ;  but  being  encouraged  by  their  ofiicers,  they 
stood  to  their  quarters,  and  awaited  its  approach.  Their  orders  were  not  to 
fire  until  it  came  within  pistol  shot  When  it  had  got  witliin  about  that 
distance,  one  of  the  wheels  stuck  fast  in  a  gutter,  which  its  impellers  not 
observing  in  season,  they  forced  the  otlier  wheels  onward,  and  brought  them- 
selves into  a  position  to  be  effectually  raked  by  the  right  fiank  of  the  garri- 
son. This  mistake  of  the  enemy  was  improved  to  ^at  advautace  by  the 
English.  They  poured  in  a  sudden  fire  Ufion  them,  killing  six  and  wound- 
ing 15  more.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  reverse  decided  tlie  fate  of  the 
garrison.  The  Indians  immediately  retreated,  and  the  garrison  received  no 
further  molekation. 

As  was  generally  the  case  in  sie^  of  this  kind,  the  Elnglish  learned  what 
damage  they  did  their  enemy,  theur  numbers,  &C.,  some  time  ai\er  the  affiur 
happened.  In  this  case,  however,  nothing  more  is  related  concerning  the  loss 
of  the  Indians  tlian  we  have  given,  and  their  numbers  Mr.  Hubbard  does  not 
exprosi<ly  state,  but  says  the  people  in  the  garrison  *<  espied  40  of  them 
inarching  awuy  the  next  monnnff  st  sunrise,  hut  how  mtuiy  more  were  in 
their  couii»any  they  could  not  tell."  •  There  were  50  iiersons  in  the  garri- 
son, though  but  15  of  them  were  able  to  act  in  its  defence. 

But  few  days  before  the  aflair  at  Suco,  viz.  on  12  f  Septeml>er,  the  family  of 
ThonwM  ffakdy  at  Presum])scot  River  were  massacred  in  a  revolting  manner 
The  **  old  man,"  his  son,  and  his  daughter-iii-(  vw,  tlien  enceinte^  with  three 
grandchildren,  were  all  murdered,  and  when  discovere<l  by  their  neigliliors, 
partly  burned  in  the  ruins  of  their  habitation,  to  which  the  Indians  had  set 
fire  on  leaving  the  place.  One  of  the  family  was  taken  captive,  a  girl  about 
11  years  old,  who,  after  having  passed  through  all  the  tnbes  from  the  Sokokia 
lo  the  Narragansets,  was  restored  to  the  Ehiglish  at  Dover  by  Sqiumdo.    Iku 

•  Mr.  Fo/!fOM,  Hist  Suo  and  Bidderord,lA6,Myttl»y  were  eompa^ 
t  WiUiaoiKMA  Hist  Maiiie,  L  MO. 
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it  does  not  appear  whetlier  this  chief  had  any  thing  further  to  do  in  the 
matter,  although  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  had  some  control  or  command 
over  those  that  held  lier  prisoner.  From  the  circumstance  that  this  child 
was  shown  to  the  hostile  tribes  tim>ugh  the  country,  it  would  seem  that  the 
eastern  Indians  were  in  concert  witli  those  to  the  west ;  and  it  is  probable 
tliaf  this  captive  was  thus  exhibited  to  prove  tiiat  they  had  taken  up  the 
hatchet.  Ui>on  her  being  returned,  Mr.  nrthhwrd  remarks,  *^  She  havins  oeen 
carried  up  and  down  tlie  country,  some  hundreds  of  miles,  as  far  as  Narra- 
ganset  fort,  was,  this  last  June,  returned  back  to  Migor  WcHttrwCi  by  one 
^qaando^  the  sagamore  of  Saco ;  a  strange  mixture  of  mercY  and  cruelty !  ** 
And  the  historian  of  Maine  observes,  tliat  his  **•  conduct  exhibited  at  different 
ti  nes  such  traits  of  cruelty  and  compassion,  as  rendered  his  character 
dlilicult  to  be  portrayed.** 

He  was  a  great  powwow,  and  acted  in  concert  with  Madokawando,  These 
two  chiefs  ^'are  said  to  be,  by  them  that  know  them,  a  strange  kind  of  mot* 
alized  savages;  grave  and  serious  in  their  speech  and  carriage,  and  not 
without  some  show  of  a  kind  of  religion,  which  no  doubt  but  they  have 
learned  from  the  prince  of  darkness.''  In  another  phice,  Mr.  Hubbard  calls 
him  an  **  enthusiastica],  or  rather  diabolical  miscreant"  His  abilities  in  war 
gained  him  this  epithet 

Maookawamdo,  of  whom  we  have  just  made  mention,  was  chief  of  the 
Penobscot  tribe.  He  was  the  adopted  son  of  a  chief  by  the  name  of  vStn- 
minasawu  Some  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  Androscoggin  Indians  in 
PhUip^s  war,  and  the  English,  following  the  example  of  those  whom  they 
so  much  reprobated,  retaliated  on  any  Indians  that  fell  in  their  way. 

MadokauHxndo  was  not  an  enemy,  nor  do  we  learn  that  his  people  had 
committed  any  depredations,  tmtil  afler  some  English  spoiled  his  com,  and 
otherwise  did  him  damage. 

Many  of  the  eastern  Indians  had  been  kidnapped  and  sold  for  slaves, 
about  the  time  PhUip^i  war  conunenced.  This,  it  will  not  be  questioned, 
was  enouf^h  to  cause  a  war,  without  PhUip's  instigation,  or  the  affront  oflferea 
to  the  wile  and  child  of  Squando.  The  English  had  prohibited  the  sale  of 
arms  and  ammimition  to  them,  as  they  had  before  to  the  western  tribes, 
as  a  means  of  lessening  their  power,  provided  they  should  declare  themselves 
hostile;  thus  properly  regarduig  their  own  safety,  and  totally  disregard- 
ing whatever  evils  might  accrue  from  the  measure  to  the  Lidians.  Knowing 
enough  had  been  done  to  excite  their  resentment,  agents  were  sent  to  parley 
with  them,  in  tlie  spring  and  summer  of  1676,  to  hinder,  if  possible,  their 
taking  offence  at  theno  |)roceeding& 

Meanwhile  tiie  Iijiiians  had  complained  to  some  friendlv  English  of  the 
outmge  upon  their  fricndn.  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
and  hardly  believed  it;  siiii,  told  the  Indians,  that  if  it  were  so,  those  kid- 
nap[)ed  should  be  restored,  u  d  the  perpetrators  punished.  But  knowing 
the  circumstance  to  be  as  thej  liad  represented,  it  is  rather  marvellous,  that 
hidianSj  instead  of  at  ouce  reteliating,  should  hearken  to  unsatisfactory  par- 
leyings,  as  will  appear ;  for  when  the  English  affents  went  to  treat  with  them, 
or  rattier  to  excuse  themselves  for  what  they  could  not,  or  pretended  they  could 
not,  amend,  the  Indians,  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  said,  ^  Wt  toere  driven. 

am  our  com  last  year  by  the  people  about  Kennebedc,  and  many  of  us  died.  We 
no  powder  and  shot  to  kUl  venison  and  fowl  with  to  prevent  iL  If  you  English 
were  our  friends^  as  vou  pretend  you  are,  you  would  not  suffer  us  to  starve  as  we  did,^ 
^  However,**  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  **■  the  said  agent,  making  the  best  he  could  of  a  bad 
cause,  used  all  means  to  pacify  the  complainants/*  The  great  *^  all  means  ^  was, 
that  they  should  try  to  get  the  Androscoggin  Indians  to  comt  and  hold  a  treaty  i 
so  tliat  if  the  Enslish  could  eflect  a  treatywith  them,  then  there  would  be  a 
general  peace  wiui  the  eastern  Indians.  This  talk,  it  was  said,  they  received 
with  jo;^.  *<  Y'et,**  adds  the  same  author,  still  by  one  fttal  accident  or  otner, 
jealousies  still  seemed  to  increase  in  their  minds,  or  else  the  former  injuriea 
ciecan  to  boil  afresh  in  tlieir  spirits,  as  not  being  easily  digested,**  &c. 

A  meetuig  had  been  apeed  upon  at  Totononnock,  or  Taconnet,  and 
^nmediatelv  afler  the  meetmg  just  mentioned  a  nmner  was  sent  down  finom 
tiience,  with  word  that  Squando  would  be  there  with  <*  divers  Amonosceggao 
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■achemfl,"  Mun  havir  e  been  sent  as  a  messen^:  '.o  him.  Accordingly  the 
Engliah  procc«^d  to  Toconnet  On  their  arrival,  they  were  honored  with 
a  auute,  and  conducted  into  the  council  house,  where  they  found  Madcka^ 
wando^  Ammnatqua^  TaramJdny  Hopehoodf  Mu^y  and  many  attendants. 
Madokawando  was  prime  negotiator,  and  ^ssinunasatta  chief  speaker,  who 
aocm  after  proceeded  to  make  a  speech,  and  among  other  things  said, — 

'^  Jt  iff  W  ovr  custom  vshtn  mesHngtrs  come  to  treat  of  peace,  to  seize  upon  their 
persons^  as  sometimes  theMahaufksdo ;  yeoy  as  th£  English  nave  done,  seizing  upon 
fourteen  Indians^  our  men,  toho  went  to  treat  with  you — setting  a  guard  over  Ikemj 
and  taking  awtof  their  guns.  T&tff  is  not  all,  InU  a  second  time  you  required  our 
gunSf  anadenumded  us  to  come  down  unto  you,  or  else  you  would  kill  us.  T/ds 
was  the  cause  of  our  leaving  both  our  fort  mid  our  com,  to  our  great  loss/* 

This  speech  caused  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  English,  ''yet," 
says  Hubbard,  **  to  put  the  best  construction  miffht  be,  on  such  irregular 
actions,  which  could  not  weD  be  justified,  they  told  them,  the  persons  who 
had  so  done  *  were  not  within  the  limsts  of  their  government,  and  therefore, 
thouffli  they  could  not  call  them  to  an  account  for  so  acting,  yet  tliey  did 
utterly  disallow  thereo£"  f  And  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  the  English 
commissioners  told  these  chie&  that  they  came  to  treat  with  the  Androecog- 

S'ns,  and  were  sorry  that  Squando  was  not  there.  And  it  appears  thnt, 
otiffh  the  English  reported  a  peace  with  the  Penobecots,  yet  Madokawando 
and  his  eoa4Jutors  scarcely  understood  as  much ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  buidness  was  hurried  oyer  as  fiist  as  possible  by  the  English  commis- 
sioners. 

AsBimirAsquAt  it  will  be  proper  here  to  observe,  was  a  Kanibas  sachem, 
whose  residence  was  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  treaty  was  held. 

What  had  been  said  by  Jbsimnasqua  in  the  morning  was  merely  prelimi- 
nary, and  it  was  his  intention  in  the  afternoon  to  enter  more  particularly  into 
df'aUs ;  but  the  English  cut  Uie  matter  short,  and  proceeded  to  treat  with 
such  of  the  Androscoggins  as  were  present  T\xrumkin  was  their  orator,  and 
he  spoke  to  this  eflfoct: — 

^Ikast  hesn  to  As  westward,  where  I  have  found  many  bulians  unwiUing  to 
makepeace  ;  hut  for  mof  ownpak,  lam  willing,^  which  he  confirmed  by  taking 
the  English  by  the  hand,  as  did  seven  or  eij^ht  of  his  men,  among  whom 
were  Jmigg  and  BMnhood^s  soil  The  English  had  now,  as  they  supposed, 
^t  matters  into  a  regular  train ;  but  MadAawando,  it  appears,  was  not  will- 
mg  to  leave  things  in  quite  so  loose  a  manner,  as  it  regarded  his  people. 
He  therefore  interrupted  >— 

"•  fHuA  arews  to  ao  Jbr  powder  and  sibf,  v^jen  our  com  is  consumed  f  what 
dudlwedoforawi$iier*sst^phff  Must  we  peri^  or  must  we  abandon  our  coun- 
try, andfly  to  the  F)ren^  for  protection  f^ 

The  English  replied  that  they  would  do  what  they  could  with  the  gov- 
ernor; *^some  might  be  allowed  them  for  nseessiiy^  Madokawando  added: 
**  We  hone  waited  a  greed  whUe  already,and  now  we  expect  you  will  say  yes  onw,^ 
The  English  rejoined :  **  You  say  yourselves  that  many  of  the  western  In- 
dians woidd  not  have  peace,  and,  therefore,  if  we  sell  you  powder,  and  you 
give  it  to  the  western  men,  what  do  we  but  cut  our  own  throats  f  It  is  not  in 
our  |Kiwer,  without  leave,  if  you  should  wait  tm  years  more,  to  let  you  have 
powder."  Here,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expecteil,  ended  the  nego- 
tiation, and  massacres  and  bloodshed  soon  after  desolated  that  part  of  the 
oountnr. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1675  and  6,  this  sachem's  people  had  among 
them  about  60  English  captives.  When  it  was  known  to  nim  that  the  Eng- 
lish desired  to  treat  about  peace,  he  sent  Murg,  one  of  his  chiefs,  to  Pascata- 
qua,  to  receive  proposals ;  and,  that  he  mi^t  meet  with  good  acceptance, 
sent  along  with  nun  a  captive  to  his  home.  General  Gendd,  of  Massachu- 
setts, being  there,  forced  Mugg  on  board  liis  vessel,  and  carried  him  to  Bos- 
ton, for  wmch  treacherous  act  an  excuse  was  pleaded  that  he  was  not  vested 
with  sufllcient  authority  to  treat  with  him.  Maaokmoando^s  ambassador, 
being  now  in  the  power  of  the  English,  was  obliged  to  agree  to  such  terras 

*  7*bat  is,  those  who  had  kidnapped  iheir  friends.  f  Ihthbard,  part  i|.  38 

86  T 
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as  the  English  dictated*  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  gnat  chief  soon 
appears  again  their  enemy.  Still,  when  Mugg  was  sent  liome,  Madokmoamk 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  more  readily,  periiaps,  as  two  armed  vessels  of  the  £ng- 
liali  conveyed  him. 

A  son  o  J'Reverend  Thomoi  Cobbd  had  been  taken,  and  was  among  the  Indians 
at  Moimt  Desert  It  so  happened  that  his  master  had  at  that  time  sent  him 
down  to  Castein^s  trading-house,  to  buy  powder  for  him.  Mugg  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  told  him  he  had  been  at  his  fttfaer's  house,  audhad  promised 
to  send  Imn  home.  Madokawando  demanded  a  ransom,  probably  to  satii^ 
the  owner  of  the  captive,  *^ftcBnng^  he  said  *^tohe  kilkd  by  Atm,  \fhe  yielded  Mm 
vp  wilhoul  he  were  there  to  conaerS;  far  he  toot  a  demerate  maih  if  croued,  and 
had  cminbdf  two  or  three  in  that  wcnf/'  Being  on  board  one  of  the  vessels, 
and  treated  to  some  liquor,  <*  he  walked  awhife,"  says  Cobbet,  "•  to  and  again  on 
the  deck,  and  on  a  sudden  made  a  stand,  and  said  to  Osptain  Afoore,  'Well 
captain,  since  it  is  so,  take  this  man:  I  freely  give  him  up  to  you ;  carry  him 
home  to  his  friends.'  ^X  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^  given  to  Madokawando^  yvhkh  gave 
him  great  satisfaction. 

The  historians  of  the  war  have  all  obeerved  that  the  prisoners  under  Mnh- 
dokawando  were  remarkabfy  weU  treated. 

In  February,  1677,  Major  ffaidton,  and  Cantahi  lYodf  with  a  body  of  men, 
were  sent  into  the  eastern  coast  to  observe  tne  modaui  of  the  Indians,  vrho 
still  remained  hostile.  At  Pemmaquid,  they  were  invited  on  shore  to  hold  a 
treaty,  but  the  En^ish  finding  some  weapons  concealed  among  them,  thought 
it  a  sufficient  umbrage  to  treat  them  as  enemies^  and  a  consideiable  fight 
ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  and  several  taken  prison- 
ers ;  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Madokawando.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
tlie  affiur,  having  been  gone  fi>r  several  months  at  a  great  distance  into  the 
country,  on  a  hunting  vovage. 

We  hear  no  more  of  McSokawando  until  169L  b  wffl  be  fiiund  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Egeremd^  that  in  that  year  a  trea^  was  noade  with  him  and 
other  eastern  chiefe.  This  was  in  November,  and  it  was  agreed  by  them, 
that,  on  the  first  of  May  following,  they  vroold  deliver  all  the  capthres  in  their 
possession,  at  Wells.  *<  But,"  says  Dr.  Mather J^  ^as  it  was  not  upon  the  .^rm 
landy  but  in  their  canoea  upon  the  water^  that  tbsy  ni^ed  and  sealed  this  in- 
strument; so,  reader,  we  will  be  jealous  that  it  will  prove  but  a  fluctuating 
and  unstable  sort  of  business ;  and  that  the  Indians  will  do  a  He  as  they  used 
to  da** 

Meanwhile  Madokawando^  amonff  other  imnorlant  expeditions  which  be 
planned,  attempted  one  upon  York,  in  wfaicn  he  succeeded  nearly  to  lils 
wishes,  if  not  beyond  his  exnectations.  Such  was  his  manner  of  attack,  that 
the  English  scarce  knew  tnefar  enemy;  firom  whence  they  came,  or  their 
nmubers.  But  it  was  afterwards  founa  by  the  Indians'  own  confes^on,  and 
some  captives  they  had  liberated,  that  Madokawando  was  the  leader  in  the 
business.  Whether  he  had  during  the  winter  been  to  Canada,  and  got  the 
assistance  of  some  Frenchmen,  or  whether  Goittetw,  his  son-in-law,  and  some 
other  Frenchmen  who  then  resided  among  his  pieople  at  Penobscot,  were 
with  him,  we  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  some  French 
were  in  his  company,  but  how  many  is  also  uncertain,  but  the  ntmiber  of 
Indians  was  stated  at  about  250.  It  was  on  Monday,  February  5,  in  the  year 
1692,  early  in  the  morning,  that  Yoric  was  laid  in  adies,  all  except  three  or 
four  garrisoned  houses^  and  about  75  of  its  inhabitants  killed,  and  85  taken 
captive. 

Such  only  escaped  as  reached  the  garrisoiis,  and  these  were  summoned  to 
surrender,  but  the  besiegers  dared  not  to  continue  long  enough  to  make  an) 
efiectual  assaidt  upon  tMm,  and  thus  they  escaped.    The  wretched  captbes 

*  A  ueatv  was  sifi;iied  9th  of  Dec.  1676.  Mamueripi  Nar,  of  Rev.  T,  Cohhet  It  may  ho 
seen  in  Hubbard^ $  Narrative. 

t  The  Indian  word  for  Aittsif.    Woof  9  N.  E,  PreepeeL 

X  Manuscript  Narrative,  before  died.  Periiaps  this  was  the  ^eiDe  Csptafai  Moore  who  car- 
ried the  news  of  FJUC^t  defeat  and  death  toLoadoa  afterwards.  .See  Old  lamus  Cuwtoa 
ICLS,  106. 
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w&n  Inirried  into  the  wihlenieflB,  and  many  miffered  and  died  by  the  way. 
The  Reverend  Shubad  Dummtr,  minister  of  the  place,  a  man  in  high  estima- 
tion for  his  virtues,  was  about  the  first  victim ;  he  was  shot  as  he  was  mount- 
ing his  horse  at  his  own  door;  his  wife  was  among  the  captives,  and  died  tu 
captiviQr.  York  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  moportant  towns  in  the 
country.* 

Circumstances  having  thus  tiranspired,  the  English  had  veiy  little  reason  to 
e:q)ect  an  observance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  before  alluded  to,  yet  per- , 
BODS  were  sent  to  Wells  to  receive  the  captives,  provided  they  should  be  of- 1 
fered.    They  took  care  to  be  provided  with  an  armed  force,  and  to  have  the  ^. 
place  of  meeting  at  a  strong  place,  which  was  Slonr^i  garrison-house.    But,  \ 
as  the  author  just  cited  observes,  **  Tue  Indians  being  poor  mvsicians  for  keep-   \ 
ing  qf  Umtj  came  not  according  to  their  article^''    The  reason  of  this  we 
cannot  explain,  unless  the  warlike  appearance  of  the  Enclisli  deterred  tliem. 
After  woituif  a  while,  Captain  Ccmvene  surprised  some  of  them,  and  brought 
them  in  by  rorce,  and  having  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  provoked  by  this 
time,  immediately  added  35  men  to  his  force.    Tliese,  says  Mather,  **  were 
not  come  half  an  hour  to  Slom^i  house,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1^1,  nor  had 
they  got  their  Indian  wud  fairly  lighted,  into  their  mouths,  before  fierce 
Moxuty  with  200  Indian&^made  an  attack  upon  the  garrison,"  f  but  were  re- 

Eulsed  and  soon  drew  onl  Msdohawando  was  not  here  in  person,  but  when 
e  knew  of  the  disaster  of  his  chief  captain,  he  said,  ^My  hroiher  Moxus  has 
missed  U  noWf  but  I  will  go  myse{f  the  next  year,  and  have  the  dog  Converse  out 
qfkishokJ* 

The  old  chief  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  appeared  before  the  garri 
eon  22  June.  1692.  He  was  joined  by  PoHneuf  and  Labroare,  two  French 
officers,  with  a  hody  of  their  soldiers,  and  then*  united  strength  was  esti 
mated  at  about  5d0  meiL  They  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  thev 
aereed  before  the  attack,  how  the  prisoners  and  property  should  be  divided. 
Gnvoerse  had  but  15  men.  but  fortunately  there  arrived  two  sloops  with  about 
as  many  more,  and  supplies,  the  day  before  the  battle. 

Madokawando^s  men  had  unwisely  given  notice  of  their  approach,  by  firing 
upon  some  cattle  they  met  in  the  woods,  which  running  m  wounded,  gave 
the  inhabitants  time  to  fly  to  the  garrison.  The  IncBans  were  not  only 
seconded  by  the  two  French  officers  and  a  company  of  their  men,  as  before 
observed,  but  Moius,  Egeremet  and  Worombo  were  also  among  them. 

They  began  the  attack  before  day,  witli  great  fierceness,  but  after  continu- 
mg  it  for  some  time  without  success,  they  fell  upon  the  vessels  in  the  river; 
and  here,  although  the  river  was  not  above  twenty  or  thir^  feet  broad,  yet 
they  met  with  no  better  success  than  at  the  garrison.  They  tried  many 
stratagems,  and  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  sloops  several  times,  bv  means 
of  fire  arrows,  but  it  was  extinguished  without  great  damage.  Tired  of 
thus  exposing  themselves  and  throwing  awa^r  their  ammunition,  they  return- 
ed again  to  the  garrison,  resolving  to  practise  a  stratagem  upon  that,  and 
thus  ended  the  first  day  of  the  attack.  They  tried  to  persuade  the  English 
to  surrender,  but  findinff  they  could  not  [irevail,  made  several  desperate 
charges,  in  which  they  tost  many.  Beginning  now  to  grow  discouraged, 
they  sent  a  flag  to  the  garrison  to  effect  a  capitulation,  but  Converse^  being  a 
man  of  great  resoludon.  replied,  **•  tlmt  he  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  come 
and  fight  him.**  To  wnich  the  heai-er  of  the  flag  said,  ^  Bting  yeu  are  so 
slovJty  why^  donH  you  corns  and  Jjght  in  iht  open  Judd  like  a  man,  and  notjight 
in  a  garrison  Uke  a  s^uaw  ?  ^  Tmb  attempt  proving  ineffectual  also,  thev  cast 
out  many  threats^  one  of  which  was,  <*  tfe  wHl  ad  you  as  small  as  tobhaco, 
before  to-morrow  momingJ*  The  captain  ordered  them  **  to  come  on,  for  he 
wanted  woik.'* 

Having  nearly  spent  their  ammunition,  and  General  Lahroere  being  slain, 
the]^  retired  in  the  night,  afler  two  days'  siege,  leaving  several  of  theu*  dead 
behind ;  among  whom  was  the  general  just  named,  who  was  shot  througli 
the  head.    They  took  one  Englishman,  named  John  Diamond,  who  had  ven- 
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tured  out  of  the  garrison  on  Bome  occanon,  whom  they  toitured  in  a  moat 
barbarous  manner.  About  the  time  of  their  retreating,  they  fired  upon  tlie 
sloops,  and  killed  the  only  man  lobt  by  the  vessels  during  the  assault.  In 
the  attack  upon  the  vessels,  amonc  other  strata^ms,  tliey  prepared  a  breast- 
work uyou  wheelq,  which,  notMritfistanding  theur  previous  experience  in  this 
kind  ot  engine,  at  brookOeld  and  Saco,  they  again  resolved  to  try,  and  there- 
fore endeavored  to  bring  it  close  to  the  e4%e  of  the  river.  When  they 
hud  got  it  pretty  near,  one  wheel  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a  French  soldier, 
endeavoring  to  lift  it  out  with  his  shoulder,  was  sliot  down ;  a  second  was 
idso  killed  m  the  like  attempt,  and  it  was  abandoned.  They  also  built  a  raft 
in  tlie  creek  above  tlie  vessels,  and  placed  on  it  an  immense  pile  of  combus- 
tibles, and,  setthig  tliem  on  fire,  floated  it  down  towards  tlieni.  But  when 
witliin  a  few  rods  of  the  sloops,  the  wind  drove  it  on  sliore,  and  thus  they 
were  delivered  from  the  most  €langerous  artifice  of  the  whole.  For  it  was 
said  that,  had  it  come  down  agaiuK  them,  they  could  not  have  saved  them- 
selves from  the  fury  of  its  flamea 

As  late  as  1736  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  Madokawando  was  not 
chief  sachem  of  the  Penobscots^  which  it  seems  no  one  m  his  lifetime 
tliought  of  questioning.  Nor  had  the  fiict  at  this  time  been  questioned  but 
from  mercenary  motives.  A  claim  having  been  set  up  to  lands  upon  St. 
Geor^^e's  River,  in  opposition  to  that  of  tM  heirs  of  Governor  Leverdty  that 
falsehood  was  resorted  to,  to  maintain  it  The  foundation  of  Leverett's  claim 
was  in  a  deed  dated  Pemmaquid,  9  May,  l(j94,  by  which  Madokawanao  con- 
veyed to  Sir  fViUiam  Ph)ip$  the  tract  of  hmd  on  both  sides  of  St.  George's 
River,  liounded  east  by  Wessamesskek  River,  west  by  Uatthett's  Cove  Islimd, 
thence  by  a  line  to  the  upper  falls  of  St  George's  River  {  also  Mastomquoog 
Island  ui  the  mouth  of  said  river,  and  St  George's  Islands.  A  valuable  con- 
sideration is  said  to  have  been  paid,  but  what  it  was  does  not  appear  fi*om  the 
deed  The  deponents  called  upon  afterwards  to  prove  Madokawando*i  power 
to  sell  that  traA,  state  the  consideration  variousiy,  tliough  none  of  them  defi- 
nitely ;  some  said  Sur  H^iUiam  Phip»  gave  a  large  amount  m  money,*  and 
one  thfU  he  gave  a  haytJL\    To  this  d^d  were  the  following  signatures : — 

Sign€dj$eaUdandddiveredin  Thtmmkqf 

prtKnctof  Madokawando,  ^  Sagammn 

The  mark  Jlf  of  Edoab  Emit,  tfPenob§eot^     ^anda  teaL 

Sagamore  ofKamML 
The  mark  Q  ^WenemoJki:, 

enm  to  MadokawauUk 
The  mark  X  qfJonn  Sauomore, 

qf  SheepagtU  BiveTf  Interpreter. 
Also  6  or  7  whitea 

From  ui  exunination  of  the  various  affi'lavi^  before  mentioned  we  derive 
the  following  interesting  historical  facts  in  the  life  of  Madokawando ;  viz. 
that  lie  died  in  1098,  ana  was  succeeded  by  ffenamouet^  or,  as  his  name  is 
sometimes  spelled,  fVenorgoneL  This  appears  from  the  deposition  of  Cap- 
tain Cyprian  SotUhackj  who  further  savs  **  tliat  he  was  with  Mad^tawaniK 
when  a  jirescnt  of  10  barrels  of  gmipowder,  a  quantity  of  fire-arms,  and 
some  clothes,  were  delivered  him  by  Governor  fVUiebone^  which  was  a  present 
sent  him  by  tlie  King  of  France.^  **  And  that  Monsieur  CkaUdn  married 
tlie  said  Madokawando's  daughter.** 

Joseph  Bane  det>osed,  <<  that,  m  1691,  he  was  with  Theodore  Mamonf  late 
of  Newcastle,  in  N.  Hampshire,  £sq^  said  ^tkin$on*$  wife,  and  Mrs.  EHuAeih 
JUcock  of  Portsmouth,  widow,  and  many  others  at  the  house  of  Joeepk 
MotJlon  of  York  in  the  countv  of  York,  when  tliey  were  taken  captive  by 
a  larffe  number  of  Indians,"  that  Madokawando  was  then  commander  of 
said  Indians,  and  lyas  then  reputed  chief  sachem  of  Penobscot  Bane 
f^Jier  relates  that  he  was  sold  to  an  Amaroscoggen  Indian,  vrith  whom  he 
lived  till  1699,  and  that  he  was  present  when  Madokavxmdo  ordered  Tkiod&n 
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dffifttnfOH,  who  was  his  captive,  to  write  to  the  governor  ot  Massachusetts  t* 
send  a  vessel  to  Sagadahok  with  goods  to  redeem  the  captives ;  that  it  was 
accordiiiffly  sent  there,  and  ^ikmaofif  his  wife,  and  about  40  others  wer« 
redeemed. 

John  Longl^  was  taken  prisoner  at  Groton  in  July,  1694,  and  was  servant 
JO  Mddokawando  two  years  and  a  hal£ 

The  inhalHtants  of  Black  Point  gave,  yearly,  a  peck  of  com  each  to  Ma 
Jakawandoy  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  sachem  of  Penobscot 

In  1G90  Tobias  Oakman  was  taken  by  the  Indians  at  Black  PouiL  At 
which  time  he  says  he  *^  personally  knew  Ed^ar  Emd  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Kenebeck  ana  Squando  who  was  then  chief  sachem  of  Saco,  and 
Moxu$  who  was  then  chief  sachem  of  Noridgawock,  and  Shtpcoi  John  who 
was  then  chief  sachem  of  Shepscot  and  with  Oonmby,  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Peiemscot"  Oakman  was  taken  prisoner  by  30  Indians  in  3 
parties  under  S  chiefs ;  one  from  Penobscot,  one  from  Norndgewok  and  the 
other  from  Pejepscot ;  MadokawandOi  Moxui  and  Oonxmby  being  the  respec- 
tive sachems ;  hence  Madokawando  was  sachem  of  Penobscot  at  that  time. 

In  the  treaty  which  the  eastern  chiefs  made  with  Sir.  HUliam  PMpe  at 
Pemmaquid,  11  August,  1698,  the  following  hostages  were  delivered  to  the 
English  to  ensure  its  observance.  ^  Ahassamhamet,  brother  to  Edger  Emtt ; 
WcifOMOirKTT,  cousin  to  Madokawando ;  BAOATAWAwoNeoM,and  Shskpscott 

JOHH,"* 

A  daughter  of  Madokawando^  as  we  have  seen,  married  the  Baron  Dt  CaS" 
Ceuif^  bv  whom  he  had  several  children. 

In  all  of  our  former  editions  we  gave  LahonUxrC$  account  of  Casttuna  in  ^ 
note,  and  in  the  French  language ;  but  it  having  been  suggested  by  friends^ 
that  it  should  not  only  occupy  a  place  in  the  tesct,  but  be  rendered  in  English| 
I  improve  the  opportunity  to  make  the  change. 

The  Baron  Dt  SL  CoHeins^  a  gentleman  of  Oleron  in  Beam,  having  for 
about  20  years  resided  among  the  Abenakis,  gained  so  much  of  their  esteem, 
that  they  regarded  him  as  their  tutelar  deity.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
Cariffnan  regiment  in  Canada ;  but  when  that  regiment  was  disbanded,  he 
cast  himself  among  the  savages,  of  whom  he  learned  their  language.  He 
took  fit>m  them  a  wife  after  their  manner,  preferring  the  forests  of  Acadie, 
to  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  environ  his  native  countiy.  He  lived, 
during  the  first  years  of  his  abode  with  the  Indians,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
gain  a  respect  from  them,  above  what  can  be  imagined.  They  made  him 
great  chie(  which  is  the  same  as  sovereign  of  the  nation,  and  by  little  and 
little  he  has  worked  up  a  fortune,  which  any  other  man  would  have  turned 
to  good  account,  and  withdrawn  from  the  country  with  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns  of  ffold  in  his  cofier&  However,  he  only  uses  it  to  buy 
merchandise,  with  which  to  make  presents  to  his  Indian  brethren,  who^ 
when  they  return  firom  their  huntinff  excursions,  reimburse  him  for  his 
presents  with  a  triple  amount  in  beaver.f  The  governors  of  Canada 
direct  him,  and  those  of  New  England  fear  him.  He  has  several  daughters, 
all  of  whom  are  advantaseously  married  to  Frenchmen,  with  each  a  rich 
dowry.  He  has  never  changed  his  wifej  showing  the  Indians  by  hui 
example  that  God  is  not  uleased  with  inconstant  men.  It  is  said  tliat  he  has 
endeavored  to  convert  tJiese  poor  people,  but  that  his  words  produce  no 
good  fruit,  and  hence  it  b  of  no  use  for  the  Jesuits  to  preach  the  truths  of 
Christianity  to  them ;  yet  these  fathers  relax  not  their  labors,  and  consider 
that  to  confer  baptism  upon  a  dying  iafant  repays  them  ten  fo^d  for  the  suf- 
ferings and  privations  they  experience  in  living  among  that  people.} 


*  Waldc^t  Defence,  99^— Hie  Dames  of  these  hostages  differ  materially  from  Ihoee  ia  the 
MagnaHa.  viL86. 
f  We  sliould  Ihink  tbiU  to  a  man  of  a  sordid  mind,  this  was  ^  tunnig  a  fortnne  to  gooo 


1  That  Ibis  amounU  to  a  denial,  as  Mr.  HcdkH  reads  it,  (NoUm  en  the  Amerieam  iMfana 

25< 


m,)  that  Cmitdnt  had  but  one  wife,  we  do  not  agree.    His  not  changing  his  wU^  {B  n/k 
fomak  ehtm^  de/emmeA  might  be  true,  i^  as  some  assert,  he  had  sevaral  at  the  sasM  ftaa. 
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Hm  town  now  callod  Goiftsie,  on  the  Penobscot  Ri%er,  was  the  place  of 
the  residence  of  the  French  baron,  and  a  son  of  his  iucce^ded  him  in  the 
sachemdom  of  the  Penobscots.  He  was  witli  IbemiU  at  the  cajitwv  of 
Pemmaquid  in  169G,  in  which  ejmedition  he  led  200  Lidians.  Captoiu  Ckubb 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  before,  commanded  tlie  fort,  which  was  well 
manned  and  supplied,  hairing  15  pieces  of  cannon  and  90  men.  but  surren 
dered  it  in  a  cowardly  manner.  He  helped  defend  Port  Royiu  in  1700,  m 
defence  of  which  he  was  wotmded  in  1707.  He  finally  retired  to  his  native 
eountiy,  where  he  ended  his  davs.  In  1G88,  Governor  Jhndros^  witli.on  umia- 
meut,  took  possession  ofCaMauCB  vilhige,  nSuuderetl  his  house,  and  committed 
otlior  depredations,  but  himself  esciqied.  In  1721,  his  sou  was  seized  by 
tlie  English,  and  carried  to  Boston ;  but  they  not  long  after  set  lum  at  liberty. 

Some  hare  endeavored  to  ground  an  argument  upon  Uie  similarity  of  the 
name  of  this  chief  to  that  o^  Madodc  the  Welslmian,  that  the  eastern  In- 
dians were  descended  from  a  Welsh  colony,  who,  in  1170,  left  tliat  countr>v 
and  were  never  heard  of  after.  The  glory  of  some  white  Indians  speaking 
Welsh,  on  the  Missouri  River,  has  gained  supporters  in  former  and  latter 
periods.* 

Mozus,  or.  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  ^gamagus^  was  also  a  noted  chieC 
We  can  add  little  concerning  him,  to  what  has  already  \ieen  said.  After 
Madokawando  was  dead,  and  the  war  between  the  French  and  English  nations 
had  ceased,  tiie  eastern  chiels  were  ready  to  submit  to  tenn&  Moxus  seems 
the  successor  of  Madokawando^  and  when  delegates  were  sent  into  the  east- 
em  country  to  make  ueace  with  the  Indians,  in  1699,  his  name  stood  first 
among  the  «j|ner8  of  the  treaty.f  He  concluded  anotlier  treaty  witli  Governor 
IhuBaf^  in  170SL  The  next  year,  in  company  with  Wanungond^  •^M8aca$nbuiUf 
and  a  number  of  French,  he  invested  Captain  March  in  the  fort  at  Cqemo. 
After  using  every  endeavor  to  take  it  by  assault,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
fi>Uowin|r  stratagem.  They  began  at  the  water's  edge  to  undermine  it  by 
digging,  but  were  prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  an  armed  vessel  under 
Captain  SotUhadu  They  had  taken  a  vessel  and  a  areot  ouantity  of  plunder. 
About  200  canoes  were  destroyed,  and  the  vessel  retaken.  From  which 
circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  their  number  was  great 

Moxui  was  at  Casco  in  1713,  to  treat  with  the  English,  and  at  Georgetown, 

rD  Arowsike  Island,  in  1717.  There  were  seven  other  chiefs  who  attended 
at  the  time  and  place  last  mentioned. 

Muee  was  a  chief  among  the  Androscoggins,  tnd  very  conspicuous  in  the 
eastern  war  of  1676-7,  into  which  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  bv  the 
aame  cause  as  Madokawando^  already  stated.  He  had  been  very  friendly  to 
the  English,  and  had  lived  some  time  with  them. 

On  we  12  October,  1676,  he  made  an  assault  upon  Black  Point,  now  in 
Scarborough,  with  about  100  warriors.  All  the  inhabitants  being  cathered  into 
•ne  fortified  place  upon  that  point,  a  few  hands  nii^ht  have  defended  it  against 
all  the  Kodians  on  tha^  side  of  the  country4  Whde  the  caiitaui  of  ilie  garri- 
son was  gone  out  to  hold  a  talk  with  J^fugg,  the  people  fled  from  tlie  garrison 
and  took  all  their  effects  along  with  them.  A  few  of  his  own  servants,  how- 
ever, remained,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  chief,  who  treated  them  kindly. 
Wlien  Fh^neit  Cord  was  a  prisoner  among  his  men,  he  told  him  ^ihai  he  had 
fifwnd  out  the  way  to  hum  Boston,*'  and  laughed  much  about  the  English; 
saying  he  would  nave  all  their  vessels,  fishing  islands,  and  whole  country 
and  bragged  about  his  great  numbers.  He  was  killed  at  Black  Point,  on  16 
Minr,  the  same  place  where,  the  year  before,  he  had  had  such  good  success.  1  le 
had  besieged  the  garrison  three  days,  killed  three  men,  and  taken  one  captive 
The  celemted  ^SJumon,  who  had  done  so  much  mischief  in  many  places,  was 
with  him  here,    lieutenant  T^^i>piny  who  commanded  the  garrison,  **  nade  a 


naraxintf  vol. 

trainM  Ohio  tmieau,  69. 

,  k,  HisLVMMui,U.9i 

Beatty,  Jour.  24 1   Moohoo's  Pfew-York,  i.  46.:   Barton's  PhytkcU  Jour,  i.  pt.  ik  79 
Cekmi.  JMkr.  lor  17S7. 
^■hfiiS,viL9i.  ititdalMl7Jaa.l698-9.  t  Hubbard,  W.  IKar«^B.4fi. 
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BucceMfUl  shot  upon  an  Indian,  that  was  obseired  to  be  very  busy  9Jad  bold 
in  the  assault,  who  at  that  tune  was  deemed  to  be  Symon,  the  arch  vDlaiii  and 
mcendiary  of  all  the  eastward  Indians,  but  proved  to  be  one  almost  as  good 
88  himseli^  who  was  called  Mogg.^  * 

SrMoir,  just  named,  was  a  troublesome  fellow,  who  continued  to  create 
considerable  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  upon  the  Merrimack  River,  in  the  vicm- 
ity  of  Newbury  and  Amesbury,  about  which  part  seems  to  have  been  his 
residence,  as  late  as  the  month  of  July,  1677.  On  the  9th  of  July,  six  Indians 
were  seen  to  go  into  the  bushes  not  far  firom  the  purison  at  Amesbuiy ;  two 
days  before,  several  men  had  been  killed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  one  woman 
wounded,  whose  name  was  Quimby.  Symon  was  the  alleged  leader  of  the 
party  which  coumiitted  the  depredation.  Mrs.  ^imby  was  sure  that  it  was 
he  who  ^  knocked  her  on  the  head,**  and  she  knew  the  names  of  many  of  tho 
rest  with  him,  and  named  Andrew^  Geoffrey ^  and  Joseph,  She  begged  of  t^umon 
not  to  kill  her.  He  replied,  ^  ffhyy  ^oodwife  Qtdmbyy  do  you  ikiMt  that  I  wSl 
kill  vouf**  She  said  she  was  airaid  he  would,  iJecause  he  killed  all  the 
Kngusb.  Sumon  then  said,  *^  I  will  give  quarter  to  never  an  English  dog  of 
vou  all,"  ana  then  save  her  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  did  not  happen  to  hurt 
her  much ;  at  which,  being  a  woman  of  great  courage,  she  threw  a  stone  at 
hiin ;  he  then  turned  upon  her,  and  "  struck  her  two  more  blows,"  at  which 
she  fell,  and  he  left  her  for  dead.  Before  he  gave  her  the  last  blows,  she 
called  to  the  garrison  for  help.  He  told  her  she  need  not  do  that,  for,  said 
he,  **  I  will  have  that  too,  by  and  ly."  Symon  was  well  known  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  especially  to  Mrs.  Qutm^v,  as  he  had  formerly  lived  with 
her  father,  WiUican  O^ood,]  In  April,  1677,  Symon  and  his  companions  burnt 
the  house  of  Edward  JFeymoulh  at  Sturgeon  Creek,  and  plundered  the  house 
of  one  Crawleyy  but  did  not  kill  him,  because  he  haa  shown  kindness  to 
Symon*8  grandmother4 

Symon  was  one  of  the  Christian  Indians,  as  were  Andrew^  Qeoffirey^  PeUr^ 
and  several  others  of  the  same  company,  a  circumstance  which,  wim  many, 
much  agffravoted  their  offences.  The  irruption  just  mentioned  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Mr.  HMwrd :  §  '<  Symon  and  Andrew^  the  two  brethren  in  iniquitVi 
with  a  few  more,  adventured  to  come  over  Pascataqua  River  on  Portsmouth 
side,  when  they  burnt  one  house  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  town,  and 
took  a  maid  and  a  young  woman  ca])tive ;  one  of  them  haviug  a  young  child 
in  her  arms,  with  which  not  willing  to  be  troubled,  they  j^ave  leave  to  her 
that  held  it,  to  leave  it  with  an  old  woman,  whom  the  Indian  Symon  spared 
because  he  said  she  had  been  kind  to  his  grandmother :  yet  one  of  the  two 
captives  escaped  from  their  hands  two  days  afler,  as  dia  the  other,  April  22, 
who  gave  notice  of  the  Indians,  (being  not  so  narrowly  looked  to  as  they 
used  to  do  others.") 

It  was  on  3  May,  1676,  that  Symon^  Andrew  and  Peter  fell  upon  the  house 
of  Thomas  Kimbaly  of  Bradford,  killed  him,  and  carried  off  his  wife  and  five 
children  into  the  wilderness. Q  Havine  on  the  whole  concluded  to  make 
peace  with  the  English  while  they  could,  did,  before  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
restore  the  captives.  Instead  of  improving  the  opportunity  of  securing  their 
friendship,  the  English  seized  Sumon  and  Andrew,  and  confined  them  in  the 
jail  at  Dover.  This  treatment  they  considered,  as  very  naturally  they  should, 
only  a  precursor  of  something  of  a  different  character;  and  therefore  found 
means  to  break  jail,  and  make  good  their  escape.  They  joined  their  eastern 
fHends,  and  hence  followed  many  other  cruelties,  some  of  which  we  have 
already  related.  About  the  first  depredation  which  followed  their  flight  from 
Dover,  was  committed  at  Greenlauo.  One  John  Ktmslon  was  killed,  and  his 
house  burned.  A  writer  of  that  day,  afler  observing  that  the  perpetrators  of 
the  outrage  were  <S^mon,  Andrew,  and  Peter,  observes  that  they  were  the  <*  three 
we  had  in  prison,  and  ^oidd  have  killed,"  and  closes  with  this  exclanuitkMi, 


*  HitL  N.  Bwtand.  t  MS.  Documents.  t  BeUoiap's  N.  HamtMn. 

iHULN.Enghmd,6Sl, 

I  See  the  veiy  creditable  History  of  Haverhill,  (p.  /iS.)  by  Mr  Afyrfofc,  lor  other  i 
perticulan  reipeeting  this  affair 
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"Hie  good  Lord  pardon  us.**  *    Thus  some  oonridsred  tiMj  amx  need  of f0^ 

dim  fyr  not  dealing  with  more  rigor  towards  the  Indiam ! 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Symon  was  engaged  lemaiiM 
to  be  related.    Mr.  Anthony  BnukdL  who  lived  at  Back  Cove,  upon  a  lam 


estate  now  owned  in  part  by  Mr.  Deerinjg  of  Portland,  bad  been  visited  by 
Sumonj  occasionally,  who,  like  Totoson^  in  the  case  of  Clarke  at  Eel  River,  in 
Piimouth,  had  made  himself  well  acquiunted  with  the  situation  of  his  house 
and  fimiily.  On  tlie  9th  of  August,  1676,  some  Indians  had  kiUed  one  of  Braek" 
df$  cows.  Brackeit  immediately  complained  to  Symon  of  tlie  outrage,  who 
promised  to  bring  to  him  the  perpetrators.  Meanwhile  a  complaint  was  de- 
spatched to  Major  Waldron  at  Dover,  which  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
course  Symon  immediatelv  after  pursued  j  for,  if,  when  he  had  promised  to 
aid  in  adjusting  the  afiair,  he  learned  that,  at  the  sfune  time,  a  force  had  been 
secretly  applied  for,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason,  in  this  ruffled  state  of  thincs, 
that  he  should  sliow  himself  an  enemy,  as  he  did,  on  tlie  morning  of  ue 
11th,  two  days  after  the  iniury  was  done.  Friday  was  the  11  August,  and  it 
was  early  in  the  morning  that  t^fmon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  party,  at  the 
house  of  Captain  Anlhony  BrackdL  **  These  are  the  Indians,"  said  he,  ''that 
killed  the  cow."  No  sooner  was  this  said,  than  the  house  viras  entered,  and 
the  guns  seized  upon  belonging  to  the  familjr.  BrackeU  then  a^ed  what  was  the 
meaning  of  their  carriage,  and  Symon  rephed,  *<So  it  must  be,"  and  demanded 
of  him  whether  he  would  go  with  them,  as  a  captive,  or  be  killed ;  to  which 
he  answered,  that  if  the  case  were  so,  he  preferred  to  serve  as  a  cap- 
tive ;  Symon  then  said  they  must  be  bound,  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  BraduUf 
his  wife,  (who  was  a  daughter  of  MUJiad  MtUm^)  and  a  negro^  were  bound. 
Mrs.  BraduiCa  brother  J^aJQuxnid^  only  son  of  M.  MiSon^  vras  of  the 
fiunily,  and  made  some  resistance  when  they  were  about  to  bind  him,  and 
was  kUled  upon  the  spot  The  rest,  BrackeU^  his  wife  and  five  children  were 
carried  awav  prisoners.  They  continued  in  capdvi^  until  the  November 
fyUomngf  when  some  of  them  found  means  to  enect  an  escape ;  which  was 
singularly  fortunate,  and  worth  rehiting.  In  their  wanderings,  those  vdio 
held  them  captive,  came  to  the  north  side  of  Casco  Bay.  Here  news  reached 
the  Indians  that  Arowsike  Island  had  been  captured  b^r  theur  brethren,  and 
they  at  once  determined  to  share  in  the  booty ;  so,  in  their  hurry,  their  eager- 
ness for  the  spoil  of  Arowsike  outweighed  their  fears  of  losing  their  prison- 
ers. Hierefore  they  promised  Captain^mdbtt  and  the  rest,  that  if  the^  vrould 
come  fdfter  them,  they  should  have  a  share  in  the  ffood  things  which  had 
been  taken ;  and  accordingly  set  offend  left  them.  Mrs.  BradM^  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  good  feelmg,  just  before  they  left^  asked  them  for  some 
meat,  which  was  readily  granted ;  she  found  an  old  birchen  canoe,  which  had 
been  probably  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  by  reason  of  its  beln^  nearly  brok- 
en up,  but  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape ;  and  with  the  help  of 
%  needle  which  Mrs.  Bradutt  also  found  in  an  old  bouse  at  that  place,  she 
was  enabled  so  to  mend  the  canoe,  that  it  wafted  herself  and  child,  her  hus- 
band and  the  negro  man  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles,  in  safety.  They  hardly  could  have  expected  but  what,  on 
landing  near  Black  Point,  they  would  have  been  in  the  very  presence  of  In- 
dians, yet  it  so  happened  that  although  they  had  but  just  destroyed  the  settle- 
ments there,  they  had  all  left  the  place.  And  a  vessel,  which  happened  very 
fortunately  in  that  neighborhood,  took  them  in  safety  to  Portsmouth. 

The  wife  of  Captain  Anthony  BraekeU  should  not  be  overlooked  in  enurae- 
ratinff  the  heroines  of  our  country.  Her  name  was  Ann.  She  died  after  this 
war,  but  the  time  is  not  ascertained.  Her  husband  married  again,  a  daughter 
of  Abraham  Drakty  Senior,  of  Hampton,  whose  name  was  SasannaW  by  whom 
he  had  several  children.  When  Colonel  Chvrdi  had  the  memorable  fight 
with  the  Indians  at  Casco,  21  September,  1689,  Captain  Brackdt  was  killed. 
After  this  his  vn£e  and  children  went  to  her  fathers  at  Hampton,  but  finally 
returned  to  their  possessions. 

We  are  now  to  commence  upon  the  recital  of  one  of  the  most  horrid  mas- 
sacres any  where  recor  led— ^e  sacking  of  Dover  by  the  famous  chiefii  Kanr 

•"  Hist.  iV:  England,  1 158  f  Hubbanft  Nar.  and  HtUi^s  PorUaod,  i     Id— lfi& 
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kamagus  and  Mastandoweij  and  the  barbarous  murder  of  Bii^mr  WMnm  and 
*iiany  of  his  people. 

KANKAAIAGUS,  commonly  in  the  histories  called  HogkinSj  Hawkins^  or 
Hakm»i  was  a  Pennakook  sachem,  and  an  artful,  persevering,  faithfiil  man,  as 
long  as  he  could  depend  upon  the  English  for  protection.  But  when  Governor 
Crm^kH  of  New  Hamnshire,  used  his  endeavors  to  bring  down  the  Mohawks 
to  destroy  the  eastern  Indians,  in  1684,  who  were  constantly  stirred  up  by  the 
French  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  Elngllsh,  KankamaguSy  knowing  the 
Mohawks  made  no  oistinction  where  they  came,  fled  to  the  eastward,  and 
joined  the  Androscoggina  He  had  a  fort  upon  that  river,  where  his  family 
and  that  of  another  sachem,  called  Worombos^  or  fforombOf  lived.  But  before 
he  fled  his  country,  he  addressed  several  letters  to  the  governor,  which  dis- 
cover his  fidelity  as  well  as  his  fears ;  and  from  which  there  is  no  doubt  but 
lie  would  always  gladly  have  lived  in  his  own  country,  and  on  the  most  inti- 
mate and  friendly  terms  with  the  Ekiglish,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached, 
and  had  adopted  much  of  their  manner,  and  could  read  and  write,  but  fin 
the  reasons  just  stated.  The  following  letters  fullv  explain  the  situation  of 
his  mind  and  his  feelings,  at  the  time  he  expected  the  Mohawks  would  ravage 
his  country: — 

*^Mf^  15tib,  1685.  Honor  governor  my  fiiend.  You  my  fiiend  I  duire  your 
toorskip  and  your  power,  hecaute  I  hope  you  can  do  som  grwi  f^^  1 

ampoor  ana  naked,  and  kmfe  no  men  ai  my  place  because  i  c^/h^ 
he  will  kiU  me  every  dmf  and  nif^  If  your  uHirehip  when  pleaee  pray  Kelp  me  mm 
no  Ut  Mohm  Jail  me  at  my  place  at  Makmiake  River  called  Panukkog  and  JyO' 
hMogyitmtubmU  your  worAqf  and  your  power.  And  now  i  want  pouder  and 
muk  almnithonf  ekatt  and  gunsybeeauee  I  have  forth  ai  my  horn,  wnd  I  pkmi 
ikmre^ 

ThitaUhdumhamifhd  pray  you  do  eoniider  your  kumihUm'vmU 

SiMOir  DiTomoM,*  JOHN  HOGKINS, 

JOSKPH  X  TrASK,  PbTKT  Jio  RoBur, 

Kme  S  Harrt,  Mr.  Joros  X  Ronunifoifinccusi 

Bax  Co  Liins,  Mr.  Hops  X  HoTH,t 

WxPSeUANAT  rtfl  SAetACHUWASHAT,  JOHK  TOMSH, 

Old  X  RoBiif ,  John  do  Canowa, 

MAMANoseirss  $  Aitdra*  John  X  Owamosimmin, 

Natonill  )|  Indian. 

The  same  day,  as  appears  by  the  data  of  it,  Migbm  wrote  the  fbUowinf 
letter,  ^liiich  bnurs  the  same  signature  as  the  aJbove : — 

•^  Honor  Mr.  (jovemor, — Miw  Ode  day  I  com  your  houee,  Ivant  $e  you,  and  1 
bring  my  hand  at  btfore  you  I  want  ikake  hand  to  youifyour  worehipwhenpteattt 
0£n  receive  my  hand  then  shake  your  hand  and  my  hand.  You  my  Jriend  Because 
1  remember  at  old  time  when  Uve  my  grant  father  and  grant  mother  (hen  EngHah- 
men  com  this  country,  then  my  gratU  father  and  Englishmen  ihty  make  a  good 
government,  they  friend  allwayes,  my  grant  father  living  at  place  cmkd  Matamakt' 
rever,  other  name  chef  JSTatukko  ana  ranmkog,  that  one  rever  ^reat  many  natnes 
cmd  I  bring  you  this  few  skins  at  this  first  time  IwUlgiue  myjnend. 

"  This  all  Bidian  hand.'' 


The  two  following  are  from  the  same. 

rship, — /  unit  inlreat  you  matther  you  nwji 

J,  „^ doyoulongnrayyouno  putyourlaw,owc ,^ „_ 

foolf  som  men  much  love  drunk  then  Ke  no  know  what  he  do,  may  be  he  do  miscki^ 
wkm  he  drunk  if  so  pray  you  must  let  me  know  what  he  done  bwause  I  wQl  pom» 


'^Jf lease  your  worship, — I  unit  inlreat  you  matther  you  mMfiiendnow  [  J 

Udsifmymdianhe  doyoulongnray  you  no  put  your  law,  because  som  my  hdiani 


I  if  so  pray  you  ^ 
•  The UMBe calked BHokmminChokim,^nJb9i]ty^^'Qoomda^Bo6k la.  Ckm^^ 
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him  about  what  he  haue  domt^  yoti»  you  w^  friend  if  you  dmn  my  hunrussy  ihen 
9tni  me  IwiU  help  you  if  lean,  JoHir  Hookins." 

*^  Mr,  MasoTtj — Prcm  I  want  neak  you  a  few  words  if  your  wortihw  when  please 
becauie  I  coni  varfas  tunll  speake  this  governor  but  he  go  away  90  he  eay  at  last 
flighty  and  so  far  I  understand  this  governor  Ms  power  vuU  your  power  now,  so  he 
Sj^ak  his  oum  mouUu  Pray  if  you  take  v)hat  I  want  pray  com  to  me  hecaust  i 
want  go  horn  at  this  day.    Your  hwMt  servant^ 

^My  16, 1685.  Jomr  Hookins,  Indian  sagmorJ* 

About  the  time  these  letters  vtrere  written.  persoDs  wme  sent  among  the 
Indians  to  ascertain  whether,  as  was  reported,  they  were  assumhig  a  warlike 
attitude.  Those  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  intrusted,  on  their  return  report^ 
ed,  **  that  four  Indians  came  from  tort  Albany  to  the  fort  at  Penacook,  and  in- 
formed them  [the  Indians  there]  that  all  the  Mohawks  did  declare  they  would 
kill  all  Indians  fi'om  Uneas  at  Mount  Hope  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Pegypscot 

^  The  reason  of  JStaiondHtmai,  sagamore  of  Saco,  departed  his  place  was,  be- 
cause the  same  news  was  brought  there,  as  himself  declared,  upon  reading 
my  orders  at  Penacook.  J^aiombamat  is  gone  to  carry  the  Indians  down  to 
the  same  place,  where  they  were  before  departed  from  us  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  desired  Captain  liooke  to  meet  him  at  Saco  five  days  after.  Both 
■Bgamores  of  Penacook,  yiz.  Wonalanset  and  MuandawHy  the  latter  of  which 
is  come  down,  did  then  declare  they  had  no  intention  of  war,  neither  indeed 
are  they  in  any  posture  for  war,  bieing  about  24  men,  besides  squaws  and 
papooses.  The  reason,  they  8ai<^  why  they  did  not  come  amone  the  English 
as  formerly,  was,  their  fear,  that  if  the  Mohawks  came  and  fbu^t  them,  and 
they  shouM  fly  for  succor  to  the  English,  that  then  the  Mohams  would  kill 
all  the  English  for  harboring  them." 

Notwitlmtanding  this  state  of  affairs,  commissioners  met  the  Indians  on 
the  8  September,  1685,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  '^  between  the  sutjects  of 
his  Majesty  King  James  II,  inhabitinjer  N.  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  the  In- 
dians inhiu>itin|^  the  said  proyinces.*^  The  articles  were  subscribed  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  by 

The  mark  ^  of  Mssandowit.  The  mark  ^  of  Jomr  Nomoitt, 
^       X  of  V/ahowah,  aUai  Upsawah. 

aUas  HoPKBOOD  '*'       Q  of  Vmbesnowah, 

^        %£/  of  Tecamorisick,  aOoi  RoBin. 

alias  JosLis. 

The  following  idgners  wee  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  <*as 
their  neighbors  naye  done.^ 

The  mark  ^  of  Nbtambomet.  KANCAMAOUS^  alias 

^  of  Wahowah,  aUas  John  Hawkuts,  sagasMre^ 

HoFKHOOD.  ^^SJf^  ^^  instrumentj  19th  Tber, 

«         C  ofNinHieeoN  IB8^  his  nn  mark, 

*         Q  ofNiwcoME  BAeE880ir,a2taff  Joseph  Traskb, 

his  ^  mark.    And  agreed  to  sll 
witmn  written. 

W/iedier  Bogfttnt  were  among  the  Penakooks  seized  by  Major  Waldron 
about  ten  yean  before,  is  not  certain,  or,  if  he  were,  it  is  not  probable  any 
resentment  remained  in  his  Inreast  against  him  on  that  account,  as  the  Pen- 
nakooks  were  all  permitted  to  return  home ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the 
director  and  leader  in  the  dreadful  calamity  which  feU  upon  Waldron  not 
long  afterward,  and  which  is  as  much  chargeable  upon  the  maltreatment 
they  receiyed  from  the  English,  at  least,  as  upon  any  agency  of  the  French. 
It  may  be  true  that  many  belonsing  to  the  eastward,  who  were  seized  with 
the  Pennakooks,  and  sold  or  left  in  foreign  countries,  had  found  their  wwf 
back  amonc  their  friends  again,  and  were  ^lad  of  the  first  opportunity  or 
reyenginffUiemfleiyes  upon  the  author  of  theur  utyust  expatriation. 

VL^^WaUhnm  lirad  at  Doyer,  dien  called  by  its  Indian  name,  QpMftedb, 
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iO  New  HaniMhire,  ia  a  strong  gorriBOD-house.  at  which  pla^  were  also 
four  others.  Aankamagua  had  artmllv  contrived  a  strataffem  to  eiTect  the 
surprise  of  the  place,  and  had  others  beside  the  Peniudtooks  from  diflerent 
places  ready  in  great  numbers,  to  prosecute  the  undertiiking.  Tlie  plan  was 
this.  Two  BQuaws  were  sent  to  each  garrison-house  to  get  iil>erty  to  stay  for 
the  night,  ana  when  all  should  be  asleep,  they  were  to  open  the  «ites  to  the 
warriors.  Masandowd^  who  was  next  to  KankamafruSy  went  to  Alajor  ffial- 
droH%  and  informed  him  that  the  Indians  would  come  the  next  day  and  trade 
with  him.  While  at  supper  with  tlie  major,  Maaandowd  said  to  him,  with  an  air 
of  familiarity,  ^'Brotlier  H^aldrorij  what  would  you  do  if  the  straiiffe  Lidians 
sliould  come  ?  "  To  which  he  vauntingly  replied,  **  tliat  he  could  assemble 
on  hundred  men  by  lifting  up  his  finder."  In  this  security  the  gates  were 
Dfiened  at  midnight,  and  the  work  of  death  raged  in  all  its  fury.  One  sarri 
pon  only  escaped,  who  would  not  admit  the  squaws.  They  rusheu  into 
fyaldronfi  houae  m  great  nuinliers,  and  while  some  guarded  the  door,  others 
cotnnienced  tlie  slaughter  of  all  who  resisted.  fValdron  was  now  80  years 
of  age,  yet,  seizing  his  sword,  defended  himself  with  great  resolution,  and  at 
fin»t  drove  tlie  Indians  before  him  from  room  to  room,  until  one  getting  be- 
hind mm,  knocked  him  down  with  his  hatchet  They  now  seized  u|»on,  and 
dnigged  him  into  the  great  room,  and  placed  him  in  an  armed  chair  u{M>n  a 
table.  Wliile  they  were  thus  dealing  with  the  master  of  tlie  hoii8«t,  they 
obliged  the  family  to  provide  them  a  supper,  which  when  they  had  eaten,  they 
took  off  his  clothes,  and  ])roceeded  to  torture  him  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 
ner. Some  ffashed  his  breast  with  knives,  sayinj^,  **J  cross  oxU  my  aceowUj^ 
others  cut  off  Joints  of  his  fingers,  and  said  to  him,  **  Abtr  will  your  Jiti  weigh 
a  pound  f^ 

Afler  cuttiii^  off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  forcinp^  them  into  his  mouth,  he 
became  fiunt  from  loss  of  blood ;  and  some  holdmff  his  own  sword  on  end 
upon  the  floor,  let  him  fall  upon  it,  and  thus  ended  his  misery. 

The  Indians  had  been  greatly  abused  and  wronged  in  their  trading  with 
the  whites,  and  it  is  a  tradition  to  this  day  all  over  that  part  of  the  countryi 
tliat  Major  fValdron  took  great  advantage  of  them  in  traoe,  and  did  not  cross 
out  their  accounts  when  they  had  paid  him ;  and  that,  in  buying  beaver,  his 
fist  was  accounted  to  weigh  a  poimd.  Although  he  may  have  taRen  no  more 
ad\^iitage  of  the  Indians  tiian  the  majorit]^  of  Indian  traders,  yet,  at  this  dis- 
tant dity,  extenuation  will  not  be  looked  for  in  impartial  accoimts  of  the 
transactions  of  our  ancestors  with  the  Indians. 

To  enumerate  the  villanies  practised  upon  this  devoted  people,  would  be 
to  ex|)06e  to  everlasting  odium  the  majority  of  fit>ntier  traders  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  time ;  but  true  history,  now-a-days,  b  but  little  read, 
and  little  indeed  where  the  facts  militate  affainst  the  pride  of  ancestry.  A 
history  of  wrongs  and  sufferings  preserved  only  to  be  read  by  those  who 
have  committed  them,  must  be  an  imwelcome  record !  It  was,  and  to  this 
day  is,  in  man^  places,  a  uniform  practice  among  speculators  or  land-jobbers, 
to  get  the  Indians  drunk,  and  then  make  their  bargahis  with  them !  h\  the 
time  of  PkUijPs  war,  an  Androscoggin  Indian  said  **  tiiat  he  had  given  an 
hundred  pound  for  water  drawn  out  of  Mr.  P.  [Purclius]  his  well."  •  But  to 
leturn  to  our  narrative. 

Several  were  killed  at  each  of  the  garrison-houses  that  fell  into  theur  hands. 
Tliey  kept  the  place  until  the  next  morning,  when,  af\er  collecting  all  the 
plunder  they  could  carry,  took  up  tlieir  march,  with  21)  captives,  into  the  wil- 
derness towards  Canada ;  where  the  chief  of  them  were  liought  by  the  French, 
and  in  time  got  home  to  their  comitry  again. '  Twenty-three  were  killed  be- 
fore theyleft  die  place.  This  aflSiir  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
June,  1^.  Several  friendly  Indians  informed  the  English  at  Chelmsford 
of  the  certauity  of  an  attack  upon  Dover,  and  they  caused  a  letter  to  be  de- 

*  Hubbard,  ii.  TI.'-^Thomai  Purchases  bouse  at  Peg^ypscot  waa  among  the  first  that  fell  a 
prey  to  tbe  easlern  hidimnf  iu  F^Up's  war.  In  the  beginning  of  Septeml^,  about  90  of  Iboa 
went  there,  and  at  first  offered  to  .rade,  but  Mr.  Purchase  and  bis  son  beivg  fWun  hmm,  ^hmf 
took  what  iWy  liked  without  even  asking  the  priee  of  It  killed  a  few  sheep  and  calvet,  aM 
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spatched  in  season  to  have  notified  the  people,  imt  on  aeooimt  of  some  deky 
tt  Newbury  ferry,  the  benefit  of  that  information  was  lost 

Four  years  after,  Colonel  Church  took  fforombo^i  fort,  in  which  were  £b»- 
kamagufi  wife  and  children.  This  fort  was  upon  the  Androsooggim  about 
d5  or  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  another  place,  we  hare  given  a  history 
of  Churches  eroedition  to  this  fort  The  prisoners  taken  here  informed  Cfturc* 
that  there  had  been  lately  a  great  conncu  held  there  by  the  Indians^  in  which 
''many  were  for  peace  and  many  against  it  ;**  but  they  finidly  agreed  to  go 
witli  300  warriors  to  Wells  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  to  offer  the  English 
peace,  wliich  if  not  accepted,  they  would  then  fidl  upon  them.  ^  If  they 
could  not  take  Wells,  then  they  resolved  to  attack  Piscataqua.  The  which, 
says  Church,  when  we  were  well  informed  of,  we  left  two  old  souaws  that 
were  not  able  to  march,  gaue  them  victuals  enough  for  one  wedk  of  their  own 
corn,  boiled,  and  a  Uttle  of  our  pruisions,  and  buned  their  dead,  and  left  them 
clothes  enough  to  keep  them  warme,  and  left  the  wigwams  m  them  to  lye 
in :  gaue  them  orders  to  tell  their  friends  how  kind  we  were  to  them,  biding 
them  doe  the  like  to  ours.  Also  if  they  were  fbr  peace  to  come  to  goodmau 
SmaWs,  att  Barwick,  within  14  days,  who  would  attond  to  discourse  thorn ; 
-then  we  came  away  with  our  own  five  capdues,  pSnglish  that  they  had  de- 
livered,] and  nine  of  theira"  • 

In  the  same  letter  we  are  informed  that  amon^  these  prisoners  were 
Kankamagut^s  wife  and  four  children.  His  brother-in-law  was  taken,  but  he 
**  ran  away  from  them."  Among  the  slain  was  Kankamagut^i  own  sister.  A 
girl  was  brought  avmy  whose  father  and  mother  had  b^n  slain  befbre  her 
eyes.  Two  of  the  children  of  Worcmbo  were  also  among  the  prisoners,  all  of 
whom  were  carried  to  Plimouth.  This  expedition  upon  the  Androseoggin 
was  on  Sunday,  14  September,  1690. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Ckwrdi  landed  at  Gasco,  where  the  Indians  fell  upon 
him  by  surprise,  and  were  not  beaten  off  for  some  time,  and  then  only  bj 
nard  fighting.  This  was  on  the  21  September.  ChwA  had  seven  men  killea 
and  24  wounded,  two  of  whom  died  m  a  day  or  two  after.  The  Indians  who 
made  this  attack  were  probably  led  by  Kankamagui  and  Worombo. 

HopKHOOD  was  a  chief  nearly  as  celebrated,  and  as  much  detested  in  his 
time,  as  tlie  chiefii  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken.  He  was  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Kenuebecks  generally  known  as  the  Nerigwoks.  He  was  the  son  of 
Rolinhood,  a  sachem  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  chwter.  Aocord- 
ing  to  some  writers  Hopehood  was  also  Imown  by  the  name  frokawLJ  The 
career  of  his  warlike  exploits  was  long  and  bloody.  Our  first  nodoe  of  him 
js  in  PhUip^i  war,  at  the  attack  of  a  house  at  Newichewannok,  sinoe  BeorwiclL 
in  Maine.  Fifteen  persons,  all  women  and  children,  were  in  the  house,  ana 
Hopehoodj  with  one  only  beside  himaeK  Andrew  of  Saco,  ^om  we  have  be* 
fore  mentioned  as  an  accomplice  with  Stpnotif  thought  to  surprise  them^  and 
but  for  tlie  timely  discovery  of  their  approach  by  a  young  woman  within, 
would  have  effected  their  purpose.  She  nistened  and  held  the  door,  while 
all  the  others  escaped  unobserved.  Hopehood  and  his  companion  hewed 
down  the  door,  and  knocked  the  girl  on  the  head,  and,  otherwise  wounding 
her,  left  her  for  dead.  They  took  two  children,  which  a  fence  had  kept  from 
escaping.  One  they  killed,  the  other  they  carried  off  alive.  The  young 
woman  recovered,  and  was  entirely  weU  afterwards. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Hopehood  was  encaged  was 
that  against  Salmon  Falls  in  New  Hampshire,  which  is  minutely  oetailed  by 
Charlevoix,  from  whose  history  we  translate  as  follows.  Three  expedidons  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  Governor  Frordemc,  the  troops  for  wluch  had  been  raised 
at  three  places,  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Quebeck.  Those  raised  ut 
Three  Rivers  were  ordered  against  New  England ;  and  such  was  the  insig- 
nificance of  that  place,  that  but  52  men  could  be  raised,  including  5  Algon- 
quins  and  20  Sokokis :  these  Indians  had  lately  returned  fh>m  an  eastern 
expedition.    They  had  at  their  head  one  of  Uie  officers  of  the  colony,  to 

*  Mamucript  letter  written  at  the  time  by  Church,  and  sent  to  GoveiMr  Himikm  9t 
PKiDoath. 

t  HoarriMj  in  bis  Voyages,  ii.  302,  wbo  tayt  be  was  a  Hutob)  bat  w  he  «iltS«saB*OiMB% 
m%  know  nol  how  be  came  by  his  iufonnation. 
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whom  could  be  iotrusted  the  execution  of  an  enterprise  of  such  a  nature, 
with  tlie  greatest  confidence ;  such  is  the  testunonv  which  Count  Frontenac 
gave  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  the  time  XoM.de  Seigndcy.  That  officer 
was  tJie  Sieur  HtrUL  In  the  snudl  company  which  he  conunanded,  he  hud 
three  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  nephews ;  viz.  The  Sieur  Crmer^  Lord 
of  8.  FhttUMMy  and  the  Sieur  QaHnutu, 

lie  left  Throe  Rivers  the  28  January  1600,  proceeding  direetlv  south  into 
the  country,  leaving  Lake  Champbun  to  his  left,  then  turning  to  the  east,  and 
aAer  a  lon^  and  rnggi^A  march  he  arrived  on  the  27  *  Mardi,  near  Salmon 
Falls,!  which  he  had  reconnoitred  by  his  spies.  He  then  divided  his  men 
iuu>  three  companies ;  the  first,  composed  of^  15  men,  was  ordered  to  attack 
a  large  fortified  house.  The  second,  consisting  of  11  men,  was  ordered  to 
seize  upon  a  fort,  defended  by  four  bastiona  The  thu^  which  Herid  com- 
inaudeu  in  person,  marched  to  attack  a  still  greater  fort,  which  was  defended 
by  cannon.  All  was  executed  with  a  conduct  and  bravery  which  astonished 
the  English,  who  made  at  first  stout  resistance ;  but  they  could  not  witii- 
stand  the  fire  of  the  assailants ;  the  bravest  were  cut  to  pieces,  |  and  tlie 
rest,  to  the  number  of  54,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  It  cost  the  victors 
but  one  Frenchman,  who  had  his  thigh  broken,  and  who  died  the  next  day : 
27  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes,  ana  2000$  domestic  animals  perished  in 
U)e  bams,  which  had  been  set  on  fire. 

Solmon  Falls  was  but  six  leagues  fiom  a  great  town  called  FascataquaJj 
from  whence  men  enough  miglit  be  sent  to  swallow  up  HtrUl^  and  cut  on 
his  retreat  In  fiict,  upon  the  evening  of  the  same  day  two  savages  gave 
notice  that  200 1  English  were  advancing  to  attack  them.  Haid  expected 
it,  and  had  taken  his  measures  to  frustrate  those  of  his  enemy.  He  drew 
up  his  men  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  edge  of  a  river,**  over  which  there 
was  a  very  narrow  bridge,  one  extremity  of  which  he  had  secured,  and  it 
was  impossible  fi>r  the  English  to  come  upon  him  at  any  other  point  They, 
however,  attempted  it,  despising  the  small  numbers  of  the  French,  whom 
they  engaged  with  great  confidence.  Haid  suffered  them  to  advance  witii- 
€Nit  firing  a  gun,  and  all  at  once  fell  upon  them,  sword  in  hand ;  8  were 
killed  ami  10  wounded  in  the  first  shock,  and  the  rest  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, tf  He  lost  in  this  encounter  the  brave  Crmtr^  his  nephew,  and  one  of 
the  Sokokis.  Im  fWriMre,  his  elder  son,  was  shot  in  the  knee ;  the  scar  of 
wliich  wound  he  bore  for  50  years.  |t 

As  Uaid  §§  was  returning  to  Canada,  he  fell  in  with  another  party  of  hb 
countrymen,  which  proved  to  be  that  raised  at  Quebec,  before  mentioned, 
under  M,  de  Pmitmiff  ||  and  with  him  agreed  upon  an  expedition  against 

*  Belknap,  HitL  N.  H.  i.  ISf.  f;*lowiiic  Mather,  Magnolia,  vii.  68,  dates  this  affair  18 
Marcb :  thera  is  in  reality  no  error,  allowing  lor  Uie  difference  of  style,  (except  one  day ;)  the 
Englisli  not  yet  having  adopted  the  Giegonaa  method,  which  the  Fnaeh  had.— See  Book  II 
Cap.  11. 

{  Pr^  d'nae  boomde  Angknse,  appellee  SemerdeU. 

1  Aboitt  90  were  killed,  according  to  iMAiM^y,  Hist.  N.H.  t  lai'       ^^ 

(  CharUnoi*  has  been  nuseonstmed  by  some  authors,  and  made  to  say  SOOO  head  of  cattle 
▼ere  burned.— See  WUHamMm,  Hist  Mame,  t.  619,  who  probably  did  not  refer  to  the  text  of 
Charlevoix,  or  perhaps  nsed  an  exceptionable  translation  **  Deux  waUeyikeidt  bHaU  peri* 
rent  dana  Um  «iabU$,  ok  Pom  onoU  mi»  U/eu."    NotnelU  Framce,  u.  61. 

0  Sementels  n'Moil  qa^k  axfienes  d'une  asaex  graaae  boorgaoe  de  la  NouveDe  Angleterre, 
nominee  PeaeadoufL    HhmoeUe  Framee.  n.  51. 

IT  "  About  140  men."    Bdkma,  iL  1^ 

*•  Wooster's  River,  in  Berwick.    Uid. 

tt  The  English  advaBced  with  great  intrepiditjr,  and  a  warm  engagement  ensued,  which 
ladled  till  nigM.  when  they  retired  with  the  loss  of  iour  or  five  killed.    Bid, 

\t  The  Enghsh,  although  warned  by  the  fete  of  Scbenectaday,  **  dreamt,"  says  Mather, "  that 
while  the  deep  snow  of  Im  winter  continued,  they  were  safe  enough :  but  this  proved  as  vain 
M  a  dream  of  a  drf  tmmer.  On  March  18,  the  French  and  Indians,  beinc  half  one,  half 
t'other,  half  ladianised  French,  and  half  Frenchified  Indians,  commanded  by  Monsieur  Artel 
and  Hoop-Hood,  fell  suddenly  upon  Salmon-fiOls,''  &c    Magnolia,  vii.  68. 


^&  The  Engfish  called  him  i4H.., ,  ^ 

Jl  The  French  wiola  Eagfish  names  queer  enough',  but  really  I  should  be  sadlv  missled  to 
lei  which  should  laugh  at  the  other :  however,  modem  writers  should  not  copy  old  errors  of 
inovaBee.  It  is  eaqr  to  see  how  we  come  by  the  name  of  Bnrii^r  in  our  Histones  of /Vot 
ajrfaiirf.    Sea  HiaLMakm,  I  &l. 
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Casco.  As  Porlntuf  uiarchAd  through  the  country  of  the  Abenaki^  mao? 
of  theui  jomed  him,  and  he  catne  into  the  neighborhood  of  Casoo,  accoio- 
iug  to  the  French  account,  on  the  25  May.  On  the  following  night,  he  pre- 
pared an  anibush,  and  towards  morning  an  Englishman  fell  mto  it  and  wai 
killed  The  Indians  then  raised  the  Mrar-whoop,  and  about  noon  50  English 
marched  out  Irom  the  carrison  to  learn  what  was  the  occasion  of  it ;  they 
made  no  discovery  trntil  they  were  within  a  few  paces  of  the  ambush,  when 
they  were  fired  upon ;  and  before  they  could  resist  were  fallen  upon  b¥  the 
French  and  Indians  with  their  swords  and  tomahawks  with  great  slaughter: 
but  four  escaped,  and  these  were  badly  wounded. 

The  English  seeing  now  tliey  must  stand  a  siege,  abandoned  four  garri- 
sons, and  idl  retured  into  one,  which  was  provided  with  cannon.  Before  these 
were  abandoned,  an  attack  was  made  upon  one  of  them,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  one  Indian  killed  and  one  French- 
man wounded  PoHneuf  began  now  to  doubt  of  his  ability  to  take  Casco, 
feorins  the  issue ;  for  his  commission  on\j  ordered  him  to  lav  waste  the 
Engliui  settlements,  and  not  to  attempt  fortified  places ;  but  in  this  dilemma 
HeHd  and  Hopbhood  arrived*  It  was  now  determined  to  press  tlie  siege. 
In  the  deserted  forts  they  found  all  the  necessary  tools  for  carrying  on  Uie 
worlc  and  thev  began  a  mine  witlim  50  feet  of  the  fort,  under  a  steep  bank, 
which  entirenr  protected  them  from  its  guns.  The  English  became  dis- 
couraged, and  on  the  28  f  May  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
There  were  70  men,  and  probably  a  much  greater  number  of  women  and 
chihhren.  All  of  whom,  except  Captam  Davis^  who  commanded  tlie  garrison, 
and  three  or  four  others,  were  given  up  to  the  Indians,  who  murdered  most 
of  them  in  their  cruel  manner;  and  if  the  accounts  be  true,  Hopehood 
excelled  all  other  savages  in  acts  of  cruelty.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
month,  with  a  small  party  he  fell  upon  Fox  Point,  in  New  Hampshire,  killed 
about  fourteen  persons,  and  carried  awav  six,  after  burning  several  houses. 
Tl^is  was  as  easily  done,  says  Cotton  Matkar^t*^  as  to  have  spoiled  an  ordinary 
henrroott"  Two  companies  of  English  soon  collected  and  pursued  them ; 
came  up  with  them,  killed  some,  and  recovered  considerable  plunder.  In 
this  action  Hopehood  was  wounded,  and  lost  his  ^un. } 

Many  were  the  horrid  acts  of  barbarity  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  taken 
at  thki  time.  Not  long  after  this,  Hopehood  went  to  the  westward,  **  with  a 
design,  savs  Mather^  to  bewitch  another  crew  at  Aouadocta  into  his  assist- 
ance.**  The  Indians  of  Canada  and  the  Five  Nationc  were  then  at  war, 
and  he  beinf  in  their  countiy,  viras  met  hj  eome  of  the  Canada  Indians, 
who,  taking  him  to  be  of  the  Iroquois*  nation,  slew  him  and  many  of  his 
companions.  lie  had  been  once  a  captive  to  the  English,  and  served  a  timft 
ill  Boston  as  a  skive.  There  appears  to  have  been  another  Nerigwok  clue'' 
of  the  same  name,  who  treated  with  Governor  Dudley  at  Casoo,  in  1708.  t 

We  have,  in  narratuig  the  events  in  the  life  of  MadokawandOf  noticed  tht- 
voyage  of  Major  fVaUuxm  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine,  which  was  at  tht 
cJoee  of  PkUifi  war.  How  much  treachery  was  manifested  at  that  time  bv 
the  Indians,  which  caused  the  English  to  massacre  many  of  them,  we  shah 
not  take  upon  us  to  declare ;  yet  tms  we  should'  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have 
only  the  account  of  those  who  performed  the  tragedy,  and  Jiot  that  of  those 
who  suffered  in  it 

Captam  Chade$  Frotiy  of  Kittory,  was  with  ffddnn  upon  that  expedition, 
and,  next  to  hun,  a  principal  actor  in  it ;  and,  like  him,  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  aflerwaitls.  |j  Mr.  Hubbard  gives  this  account  of  his  taking  a  noted 
warrior  as  follows :— «  Cant  Erod  seised  an  Indian  called  Megwrnewmt  a 
notorious  rogue,  that  had  been  in  arms  at  Conneetieut  last  June,  at  the  fiuls, 

*  Madokmoamdo  was  also  at  tbe  taking  of  Caieo,  ai  were  the  Dmmu  and  the  Hl^ms 
[iriggins]  Captain  DarWt  Nar.  in  SCoUTMas.  Hist.  8oe.  KM,  6,~Hopehotd  Ind  been  takes 
prisoner,  and  held  as  a  hostage,  with  about  a  doieo  others,  and  was  set  at  liberty  by  Amirm 
sonse  time  before.    Ibid, 

t  This  agraes  with  tbe  English  aeeoiints^abating  10  days,  as  observed  baaoleoalhekelpag^ 

t  JiagBafia  Christ  Americana,  b.  viL  7S. 

i  "iCi heathen  Indian  would  rather  part  with  hb  head  tkaa with  Us  gM.*"   Lmkltt^lLUk 

I  At  his  naUve  place,  4  July,  1697.    M8.tdUr^MmFtnmr,Me§. 
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and  saw  that  brave  and  resolute  Capt  Jhtmer^  when  he  was  slain  about 
Green  River;  and  helped  to  kill  Thxmas  Bracket  ^  at  Casco,  [Hth]  August 
last,  [1676.]  And  witJi  tlie  help  of  Lieut  AW(er,  according  to  the  major's 
order,  earned  him  aboard  "  their  vessel  **  Bv  this  time,"  the  same  author 
continues,  "  some  of  the  soldiers  were  got  ashore,  and  instantlv,  according 
to  their  major's  command,  pursued  the  enemy  towards  their  canoes.  In  the 
chase,  several  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  whose  bodies  these  [soldiers]  founn 
at  their  return,  to  the  number  of  seven ;  amongst  whom  was  Mditahando 
the  soFomore,  with  an  old  powow,  to  whom  the  Dm!  had  revealed,  as  some- 
times lie  did  to  iSoii/,  that  on  the  same  day  he  should  be  with  him ;  for  he 
had  a  little  before  told  tlie  Indians,  that  witliin  two  days  the  English  woula 
come  and  kill  them  all,  which  was  at  the  very  same  time  verilied  u|K)n 
himself?'  Here  we  must  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  our  gruit  resjtect 
for  this  author,  that  his  commentary  upon  that  passage  was  rather  gratuitous. 
He  might  have  considered  that  Sauls  among  the  English  would  not  be  waut- 
inff  of  whom  parallels  might  be  made.  Indeed,  the  nistorian  of  Kankamnzus 
might  say  the  Devil  was  less  deceitful  witli  this  powwow  tlian  he  was  after- 
wimls  in  the  case  of  Major  WaUbron, 

llie  £!nglish  took  much  plunder  from  the  Indians  at  this  time,  among 
which  were  about  1000  lbs.  of  dried  beef,  and  various  other  conunodities. 
Mmmnewmfj  after  having  fallen  into  their  hands  as  we  have  stated,  was  shot 
wi&oot  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  rX. 

HoMAZtES — Treachery  of  the  wkUes  towards  him — Is  tftuprisaned  at  Boston — Saves 
the  l{fe  of  a  female  eavthe — Captures  Saeo — Is  AtZ^e<i--ARRUH4%viKWABKMT — 
Bis  capture  and  deatk — Eobrehit — Seised  at  Pemmaquid — Barbarously  mur* 
dered — Treachery  of  Chubb^Its  requital — Captain  Tom — Surprises  Hampton — 
Dost — His  fort  captured  by  Colonel  Church — Events  <ff  Church's  acpedition — Captain 
SiHHO — Treats  wtth  the  English  at  Casco — His  speech — Wattanummoh — Cantain 
Samvel — His  fight  at  Damaris  Cove — Heoas — One  of  the  name  barbarously  de- 
stroyed by  the  lohites — ^Mooo — Westhrook  bums  Jierigtook — Some  account  of  the 
Jesuit  Rasle^-Moulton*s  expedition  to  Keri^wok — Death  of  Mo^g — Deatk  of  lather 
Basle — jVotics  of  Moulton — Charlevoix's  account  of  this  affair — Pauous — Bounty 
tiered  for  indttm  scalps — Caotain  John  LoveweWs  first  expedition — His  second 
tnaUfoT  Indians — Falls  in  with  Favqvb — Fights  him,  and  is  slain — Partieulars  of 
the  affair — Incidents — Songs  composed  on  Oie  event. 

We  will  continue  here  our  catalogue  of  eminent  chiefs  of  the  east,  whiclk 
tliough  a  remote  section,  has  no  less  claim  than  any  other ;  and  the  first  of 
them  which  we  shall  introduce  was  called,  by  the  whites, 

BoMAZKEN,  who  wss  a  sachem  of  a  tribe  of  the  Canibas,  or  Kennebeck% 
whose  residence  was  at  an  ancient  seat  of  sagamores,  upon  a  river  bearing 
their  name,  at  a  place  called  JSTorridgcwock,  f  Whether  Bomazeen  were  tlie 
leader  in  the  attack  upon  Oyster  River  in  New  Hampshire,  Groton  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  many  other  places,  about  the  year  1694,  we  cannot  determine, 
but  Hvlckinson  says  he  was  ''a  principal  actor  in  the  carnage  upon  the 

^  He  was  brother  to  Anthony^  aiid  wb%  killed  the  1 1  August,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  our 
arroont  of  Sifmon.  These  Inmans,  or  some  of  their  party|that  captured  Anthony  BrackeQ 
went  over  upon  the  neck,  where  they  shot  John  M^mfcy  and  Isaac  Waktly.  Three  men,  who 
wfre  going  to  reap  at  Antliony  Bracket*s,having  beard  from  Munfoy  and  IVahely  of  the  trans- 
action there,  leA  them  to  return,  when,  hearing  the  guns,  they  tume<i  towards  Thomas  Braciet*t, 
who  lived  near  Clark^s  Point,  where  they  had  Icfl  their  canoe,  having  probably  crossed  over 
from  Purpooduck.  Here  they  saw  IJumas  Bracket  shot  down,  and  his  wife  and  childreo 
taken ;  they  then  made  their  escape  to  Murtjoy^s  garrison,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  neck,  wUch 
had  become  a  place  of  refuge.  YVi//iV«  Hist.  Portland,  i.  144. — ^This  was  an  extensive  depre- 
dation, 34  persons  having  been  killed  and  carried  into  captivity. 

t  IVerirwok  is  believed  to  be  the  most  proper  way  of  spelling  the  name  of  this  plaee,  at 

groeing  best  with  its  orthoepy ;  at  least,  witli  that  heard  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  at  tliifl 
y,  as  proDounced  by  the  oldest  iahabitanU.    It  is  a  delightful  place,  and  wUl  be  fiud  «li^ 
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English,"  afler  the  treaty  which  he  had  nuule  with  Governor  Phipt^  m  1G93. 
Ill  IGIM,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Penimaquid  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  waa 
treacherously  seized  by  those  who  commanded,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Boston, 
where  he  remained  some  months,  in  a  loathsome  prison.  In  1706,  new  bar- 
barities were  committed.  Chelmsford,  Sudlniry,  Groton,  EUeter,  Dover,  and 
man^  other  places,  suffered  more  or  less.*  Many  captives  were  taken  and 
earned  to  Canada,  and  many  killed  on  the  way.  A  poor  woman,  one  Rebecca 
Tmdorj  who  had  arrived  at  the  River  St  Lawrence,  was  about  to  be  hanged 
by  lier  master,  an  *<  overgrown  Indian,"  named  Sampson,  The  limb  of  {he 
tree  on  which  he  was  executing  his  purpose  gave  way,  and,  while  lie  was 
making  a  second  attempt,  Bamazem  happened  to  be  passing,  and  res- 
cued her. 

We  hear  of  him  just  after  the  death  of  Jbrrvhawtkwabemtf  in  Octobec 
1710,  when  he  fell  upon  Saco  with  60  or  70  men,  and  killed  several  jteople, 
and  carried  away  some  captives.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  **  notorious  fellow," 
Hud  yet  but  few  of  his  acts  are  upon  record.  8ome  time  after  the  peace  of 
1701,  it  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  Bomazaen,  and  aiiotlier 
princiiml  chief,  who  said  the  French  friars  were  urging;  them  to  break  their 
union  with  the  English,  *^  but  that  thiM  had  made  no  vnpresiion  on  them,  for 
they  ivere  as  firm  as  m  mwiniainSy  <md  should  coniinut  so  as  long  as  the  su'i  and 
moon  endurtdJ*  On  peace  being  made  known  to  the  Indiana^  as  having  taken 
place  lietween  the  French  and  English  nations,  they  came  mto  Casco,  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  treaty  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
dated  13  July,  1713.    Bomazeen*s  name  and  mark  are  to  this  treaty. 

When  Captain  Moulton  was  sent  up  to  Nerigwok,  in  1724,  they  fell  in  mth 
Bomazeen  about  Taconnet,  where  they  shot  him  as  he  was  escaping  through 
the  river.  Near  the  town  of  Nerigwok,  his  wife  and  daughter  were,  in  a 
barbarous  nanner,  fired  upon,  the  daughter  killed,  and  the  mother  taken. 

We  purposely  omit  Dr.  C  Mathers  account  of  Bomaseen^s  conversation 
with  a  minister  of  Boston,  while  a  prisoner  there,  which  amounts  to  little 
else  than  his  recotmting  some  of  the  extravagant  notions  which  the  French 
of  Canada  had  made  many  Indians  believe,  to  their  nreat  detriment,  as  he 
said ;  as  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  French  man,  and  the  Yiivin  Mary  a  French 
woman ;  that  the  French  gave  them  poiMin  to  drink,  to  Inname  them  against 
the  English,  which  made  mem  run  mad.  We  hear  of  others,  who,  to  exeite 
them  against  the  English,  endeavored  to  make  them  believe,  among  other 
absurdities,  that  they  put  Jesus  Christ  to  death  in  London. 

Arruhawikwabemt,  iust  mentioned,  was  a  sachem  of  the  same  tribe,  and 
was  said  to  be  of  Norridgewock  also.  We  can  find  but  veiy  few  particulars 
of  him,  hut,  from  the  fate  he  met  with,  it  is  presumed  he  had  neen  very 
instrumental  in  continuing  or  bringing  about  tne  eastern  war  of  1710.  In 
that  year.  Colonel  fVaUon  made  an  e^i^edition  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine 
with  170  men.  As  they  were  encamped  upon  an  island,  the  smoke  of  their 
fires  decoyed  some  of  the  Indians  into  tlieir  hands,  among  whom  was  Arrur 
hawikwabemJL  PenhaUow  says,  he  was  "  an  active,  bold  fellow,  and  one  of  an 
undaunted  spirit ;  for  when  they  asked  him  several  questions,  he  made  them 
no  reply,  and  when  they  threatened  him  \rith  death,  he  taufrhed  at  it  with  son 
tempt !  At  which  they  delivered  him  up  imto  our  fViendly  Indians,  who  soon 
became  his  executioners.  But  when  the  squaw  saw  Uie  destiny  of  her 
husband,  she  became  more  flexible,  and  fbeely  discovered  where  each  party 
of  them  encamped."  The  savage  perpetrators  of  this  act  called  themselves 
Christian  warriors!  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  civilization  gains 
nothing  in  contra»ting  the  conduct  of  the  whites,  under  fFaltony  and  that 
of  Bomazeen  towards  a  captive,  just  related. 

Egeremet,  as  we  have  seen,  was  chief  sachem  of  Kennebeck  in  1690, 
and  his  principal  residence  appears  to  have  been  at  Machias.  This  chief, 
and  HoNQUiD,  with  three  or  four  others,  having  been  invited  to  a  conference  at 
Pemmaquid,  were  treacherously  murdered  there,  16  February,  1696.  Their 
seizure  and  murder  could  not  have  been  outdone^  by  the  greatest  barfoarians, 

*  Bomazeen  was  supposed  to  have  led  ibe  part ytbat  attaeked  the  sou  Ji  part  of  Oj  tier  River « 
•ow  Durham,  in  whicn  tO  persons  were  killed.    This  was  on  27  April 
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for  fiuthlefsneas ;  and  we  shall  learn  that  its  autl  or  paid  for  it  in  due  tini« 
wkb  his  life.  We  are  not  dis|>osed  to  add  to  Uansactioiis  which  are  in 
thermehres  sufficiently  horrible,  but  we  will  yentuie  to  give  tiie  account  as 
ire  find  it  in  Dr.  O.  Mcdha^a  dtctnnwm  luduosum : —  * 

**  Let  us,  before  the  year  be  quite  gone,  see  some  vengeance  taken  upo» 
the  keads  in  the  house  of  the  wicked.  Know  then,  reader,  that  Capt  Mardk 
petitioning  to  be  dismissed  from  his  command  of  the  fort  at  Pemmaqiiid, 
one  C^ub  succeeded  him.  This  Chub  found  an  opportunitv,  in  a  protty 
ckMed  manner,  to  kill  the  famous  Edgeremet  and  Ahenqtdd,  a  couple  of 
principal  sagamores,  with  one  or  two  otlier  Indians,  on  a  Lord's  day.  Some 
that  well  enough  liked  the  thing  which  was  now  done,  did  not  altogether 
like  the  manner  of  doing  it,  because  there  was  a  pretence  of  treaty  between 
Cb(6  and  the  sagamores,  whereof  he  took  his  advantage  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  them." 

Thus  the  manner  is  seen  in  which  tliis  horrid  and  cold-blooded  act  is 
related ! !  Few  are  the  instances  that  we  meet  with  in  history,  where  Indian 
InaAeryy  as  it  is  termed,  can  go  before  this.  The  rever^lid  author  adds^J'lf 
there  were  any  un^r  dealing  (which  I  know  not)  in  this  action  of  Uhub^ 
there  will  be  another  February  not  far  0%  wherein  Uie  avengers  of  blood  will 
lake  their  aatisfadion/*  Bv  tliis  innuendo,  what  befell  Captain  Uhubb  after- 
wards is  understood,  and  of  which  we  shall  presentlv  ^ve  an  account 

The  point  of  land  called  7h>tts  JVeck,  in  Woolwich,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
was  sold,  in  1685,  by  Egeremet  and  several  other  sachems.  In  1098,  on  the 
11  August,  with  12  other  chiefs,  he  made  a  treaty  f  with  Sir  HUliam  Pk^  at 
Pemmaquid,  to  which  their  names  stood  as  follows,  and  without  marks  In 
the  {Minted  accotwt 

EOOEREMETT.  WlBSHES. 

Madockawando.  AWAirSOMECK. 

Wassahbomet  of  ^oridfwodL  Roam  Donkt. 

Wkhobson  of  ieconneiy  m  behalf  Madaitbibis. 

of  Mozus.  PAquAHARBT,  olios  NaTHAHUIi. 

Kbtterramogis  of  NlarridgwodL  John  Homybrook. 

AHANquiD  of  Penobscot  John  Bagatawawongo,  alias 
Bomasbex.  Sheepscott  John. 

NiTAMEUZT.  PhilL  Dunsakis,  Squaw,  in- 

terpretera 

Before  this,  in  1691,  "New  England  being  auite  out  of  breath," says  Dr» 
(X  Mather^  a  treaty,  or  truce,  was  entered  into  oetween  the  eastern  sachems 
and  Messrs.  HutMnson  and  Townsend,  of  Boston,  and  others  of  the  eastern 
eoast,  at  Sagadahock.  Here  ten  captives  were  given  up  by  them,  and  the 
Enfflish  gave  up  eight  captive  Indians.  One  was  a  woman  hy  the  name  of 
Hmlf  who  had  been  of  great  service  to  them,  having  written  letters  on 
farions  occasions,  such  as  their  affiiirs  required,  and  with  whom  they  re- 
gretted much  to  part  Another  was  JVcrfAame?  WhitCj  who  had  been  boimd 
ind  tortured  in  a  wretched  manner.  His  ears  were  cut  ofl^  and,  instead  of 
food,  lie  was  forced  to  eat  them,  after  which,  but  for  this  time  y  treaty,  the 
sentence  of  burning  would  have  been  executed  upon  hinL  This  truce 
itipidated  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  the  English  until  Ma^  1692,  and  that, 
on  the  first  of  that  mouth,  they  would  deliver,  at  Wells,  all  English  captives 
m  their  hands,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  inform  of  any  plots  that  they 
might  know  of  the  French  against  tlie  English.  Egeremet  being  the  chief 
sachem,  and  most  forward  in  this  business,  Dr.  MaSier  utters  his  contempt 
for  him  by  saying,  *^  To  this  instrument  were  set  the  paws  of  Egeremdj  and 
five  more  of  their  sagamores  and  noblemen."  | 

This  treaty  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist  SoCi 
but  is  dated  one  year  earlier  than  it  is  in  the  Maffnalia.  The  fact  that  it  was 
made  upon  the  water,  as  Dr.  C.  Mather  says,  and  as  we  have  quoted  in  the 
lUk  of  Madokawando,  appears  from  the  last  paragraph  of  that  mstrumenl| 

*  MagnaKa,  b.  vii.  89.  t  It  nuiv  be  seen  in  the  MagruUia,  vii.  8C» 

\  Magaalia  Christ  Anutficaaa,  book  viL  art  zzviii.  p.  94.  _ 
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which  is  io  these  words: — <^ Signed  and  sealed  interchangeably,  upon  the 
water,  in  canoes,  at  Sackatehock,  when  the  toind  blew.^  It  was  heoded,  "  At  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  eastward  Indian  enemy  sagamores."  The  other  five 
sachems,  beside  E^ertmet,  were  Toaudnwt,  fVatumiwrnt,  ffatombcanet,  h'alianbt, 
[fForomboB,]  and  John  Hawkins,  [or  Kankamagus.]  The  places  for  which  tliey 
stipulated  are,  accord'mg  to  the  treaty,  **  Pennecook,  Winnepisseockeeee,  Ossepe, 
Pi^wocket,  Anioscongen,  Pechepscut,  Kennebeck  River,  and  all  o£er  places 
adjacent,  wittiin  the  territory  and  dominions  of  the  above-named  sagamores.*' 
rtie  witnesses  were,  Dewando^  [the  same  called  Miwandoj  by  PtnhaUwo 
probably,]  J^td  Higon,  John  AUlai^  jr.,  and  JStaUwmid  MUn. 

The  next  year,  Elgtrtmet  was  with  Madokawando^  MoxuSy  and  a  body  of 
French  under  Labroartj  and  made  the  notable  attack  upon  the  garrison  at 
Wells,  which  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 

We  will  now  inform  the  reader  of  the  wretched  fate  of  Captsdn  Pastso  Chuk 
It  was  not  long  after  he  committed  the  bloody  deed  of  killing  the  Indian  sag- 
amores, before  he  and  the  fort  were  taken  by  the  French  and  Indians.  He 
was  exchanged,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  suffered  much  disgrace 
for  his  treachery  with  the  Indians.*  He  lived  at  Andover  in  Massachusetts, 
where  about  30  Indians  made  an  attack  in  1698,  on  22  February,  in  which 
he,  with  others,  was  killed,  and  five  were  captivated.  It  was  not  thouglit  that 
they  expected  to  find  him  there ;  but  when  they  found  they  had  killed  him 
it  gave  them  as  much  ioy,  says  Hvkhinaon,  **  as  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
town,  because  they  had  taken  their  beloved  vengeance  of  him  for  his  perfidy 
and  barbarity  to  their  countrymen.**  They  shot  him  through  several  times 
after  he  was  dead. 

In  his  characteristic  style,  Mr.  OUtnwxon  speaks  of  this  eventf  He  says;, 
^  Nor  must  we  forget  Ckuhy  the  folse  waetch  who  surrendered  Pemmaquid 
Fort.  The  governor  kept  him  under  examination  some  time  at  Boston,  and 
then  disnussed  him.  As  he  was  going  to  his  house,  at  Andover,  the  Indiana 
surprised  him  and  his  wife,  and  massacred  them ;  a  just  reward  of  his  trea- 
son." The  author,  we  think,  should  have  added,  according  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  savages. 

The  most  fovorable  account  given  of  the  conduct  of  C%u&,  and  indeed  the 
only  one,  follows :  ^  An  Indian  sagamore's  son  ap}>eared  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
Capt  Ckuh  went  out  to  them  without  arms,  man  for  man.  An  Indian  asked  for 
rum  and  tobacco:  the  captain  said,  *Ab,*  iJt  is  Sabbalh  day^  They  8ai€l, 
*  Ws  %mU  have  ruaif  or  we  will  have  rum  and  you  tooJ  Two  Indians  laid  hold  on 
the  captain.  Then  he  called  to  his  men,  to  fall  on,  for  God's  sake.  Then  he 
made  signs  to  his  men,  to  come  firom  the  fort  One  of  the  Enslish  had  a 
hatchet  under  his  coat,  took  it  out  and  killed  an  Indian ;  and  then  otirs 
killed  two  more  Indians,  and  took  another  alive,  and  wounded  anothw,  sup- 
posed mortally.  Then  many  of  the  enemy  oame  near  to  the  Engiish,  who 
retreated  all  safe  to  the  fort^t 

There  was  another  sasiunore  of  the  same  name,  noticed  in  the  foUowing 
wars  with  the  eastern  Indians,  who  was  fiiendly  to  the  whites;  it  was  proba* 
bly  he  who  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  Moxus, 

*  Harriet  Voyages,^  iL  905,  (ed.  1764,)  sayi  Chub  was  arrested  by  Cotooel  GMbKy.wbo  was 
sent  east  with  three  ships  of  war,  on  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  that  no  Freach  or 
Indians  could  be  found;  that  af\er  he  strengthened  the  garrison,  he  returned  home. 

**  Col.  Otd$»af  had  been  by  land  with  500  men,  to  secure  the  eastern  frontiers.  Finding  the 
enem?  gone,  he  stren(fthene<l  the  ^[arrisons,  which  were  not  taken.  He  also  arrested  Pa9C9 
ChuAf  for  sorrendenng  Pemaquid  Fort,  while  under  his  command  in  JuIt,  and  had  him 
bfoucfat  to  Boston.  Here  Captain  CImbb  was  confined,  till  it  was  decidea  that  be  snoula 
lose  his  commission,  and  not  be  eligible  for  any  other.  This  unfortunate  man,  ^vith  his  wife 
Hannah,  and  three  others,  were  kilkd  by  the  tiidiaos  at  Andover,  Feb.  22, 1698''  Reo.  Mr, 
Feiis  AnmUs  of  Salem, 

A  naval  force  was  sent  at  the  same  time ;  hence  the  accounts  are  not  altogellMr  inveoa- 
eilable.  Three  men-of-war  were  sent  out  b  piumiit  of  the  French,  '*  but  meetiag  frith  eoa- 
tfaiy  winds^hejr  could  never  get  MiX  of  them."    iVeo/,  His.  N.  Eng.  it  561. 

t  Brituh  Empire  in  America,  i.  77, 78. 

i  Manuscript  letter  in  library  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  written  m  the  ibllowinr  month.    As  h  was 
imtteB  at  a  ^at  distance  from  the  phice,  and  from  a  report  of  the  day,  utile 
pbssd  opon  It.    ItmayhavebMaCbii^npoftoftbeeafle. 
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In  the  Indian  war  of  1703,  there  was  a  great  Indian  captain  who  resided 
somewhere  to  the  east  of  Pascataqua  River,  who  made  bis  name  dreaded 
among  the  settlements  in  that  region,  by  some  bloody  expeditions  which  he 
eonducted.    He  was  called,  by  the  Endish, 

Captain  Tom.  On  17  August  of  this  year,  this  daring  war-captain,  with 
about  30  others,  surprised  a  part  of  Hampton,  killed  five  persons,  whereof 
•ne  was  a  widow  Hussty^  *^  who  was  a  remaricable  speaking  Quaker,  and  much 
Jamentcd  by  her  sect"  After  sacking  two  houses  near  tlie  garrison,  diey 
drew  off* 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  Tom,  Indian  Hill,  in  Newbury,  was  owned 
by  Gnai  Tom.  He  is  sup]>osed  to  have  been  the  lost  Indian  proiirietor  oi 
nnds  in  that  town.  In  written  instnunents,  he  styles  hinisel^  *'  /  Gnai  Tom 
Indian/' j 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  an  interesdng  portion  of  our  eastern  liistoiy. 
It  has  been  generally  sup|K)6ed  that  the  name  Domf^  or  Donty^  was  the  name 
of  an  Indian  chie(  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  who 
look  up  his  residence  amons  the  Indians,  as  Baron  de  St  Cadeins  did.  There 
apf tears  in  our  history,  in  1645,  a  **  Monsieur  Domf^  who  liad  some  difficulty 
with  Lord  dt  la  Totir,  about  their  eastern  iiossessions,  and  he  was,  doubtless, 
the  some  of  whom  we  have  an  account  afterwards,  in  the  war  of  1690,  with 
the  eastern  Indians.  At  Uiis  time,  there  were  two  of  the  name  in  Maine, 
fatlier  and  son.  The  son,  perlia[)S,  like  CatUins  the  younger,  was  half  Indian, 
but  of  this  we  ore  not  sure ;  nevertheless,  to  preserve  our  narrative  of  tlie 
events  of  Colonel  ChxurJCs  expedition  of  1690,  we  shall  notice  them  among 
others. 

Church  landed  at  Maquait,  12  September,  before  day,  and,  after  a  wet. 
fotigiiing  march  into  the  woods  of  about  two  days,  on  the  souUi-west  side  of 
the  Anuroscoffffin,  came  into  tlie  neighborhood  of  a  fort  They  came  upon 
an  Indian  anclhis  wife  who  were  leading  two  captives ;  and  immediately  pur- 
suing and  firing  upon  them,  killed  the  Lidian  woman,  who  proved  to  be  the 
wife  of  Young  Donty^X  We  can  only  hope  it  was  not  their  design  thus  to  have 
killed  an  innocent  woman.  Which  party  it  was  that  fired  upon  tlieni  (for  they 
divided  themselves  into  three)  is  unknown,  and  we  in  charity  must  suppose 
that,  at  considerable  distance,  and  hi  much  confusion,  it  was  difficult  to  know 
an  Indian  man  from  a  woman. 

As  Church  expected,  Dony  ran  into  one  gate  of  the  fort,  and  out  at  the 
otlier,  giving  the  alarm  so  eftectually,  that  nearly  all  within  it  escaped.  They 
found  and  took  prisoners  ^  but  two  men  and  a  lad  of  about  18,  with  some 
women  and  children.  Five  ran  into  the  river,  three  or  four  of  wliich  were 
killed  The  lail  of  18  made  his  escafie  up  the  river.**  The  whole  number 
killed  m  this  action  was  ^  dix  or  seven.**  The  English  had  but  one  womided. 
They  took  here,  at  this  time,§  a  considerolile  quantity  of  corn,  guns,  iuul  ammu- 
nition, and  liberated  Mrs.  Hucking§,  widow  of  Lieutenant  nobert  Hackings^ 
taken  at  Oyster  River,  Mrs.  Barnard^  wife  of  Bemamin  Barnard^  of  Salmon 
Falls,  Jlnnt  Htard^  of  Cocheco,  a  youiig  woman,  daughter  of  one  WiUis^  of 
Oyster  River,  and  a  boy  belonging  to  Exeter.  These  captives,  says  Churchy 
**  were  in  a  miserable  condition.**  They  learned  by  tliem  that  most  of  tlieir 
men  were  gone  to  Winter  Harlior  to  get  provisions  for  the  Iky  of  Fundy  Li- 
dions.  This  infbnnation  was  given  by  a  prisoner  taken  in  the  fort  who  also  said 
that  the  Kay  of  Fimdy  Indians  were  to  join  them  affninst  the^Eiifflish,  in  tlie 
spring.  *^  The  soldiers,  being  very  rude,  would  hardly  spiure  the  mdian*s  life, 
wnile  m  exatninatioti ;  intending,  when  he  had  ilune,  tliat  he  should  be  exe- 
cuted. But  Capt  Hackings  wife,  and  anotlier  woman,  down  on  tlieir  knees 
and  Degged  for  tiinu  saying,  that  he  had  lieen  a  means  of  saving  their  livei^ 
and  a  great  many  more ;  and  hait  nel|)ed  several  to  opfiortUiiitietf  to  run  away 
and  u^e  their  escaije ;  and  that  never,  since  he  came  amongst  them,  had 
fought  against  the  English,  but  being  related  to  i/dfcm*#|  wife,  kept  at  the 

*  PenhaUow,  Ind.  Wan.  8  \  Fanner's  Belhup,  1 167. 
t  Maouscript  Hist  Newbury,  by  J.  Coffin. 
i  And  the  tame  called  in  the  Magnalia  Robin  Dcney. 
I  Sayi  my  record,  which  ii  a  manuscript  letter  (hun  C&HrcA,  wriitea  at  Ibat 
"As  sans  caUea /CndfcoMiyia. 
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Ibrt  with  them,  having  been  there  two  years;  but  his  liYing  Wis  to  die  ' 
ward  of  liostoii.    So  upon  their  request,  his  life  was  spared.^ 

Two  old  squaws  were  left  in  the  fort,  provided  with  provisions,  and  instruct- 
ed to  tell  those  who  returned  who  they  were,  and  what  they  were  determhied 
to  do.  They  then  put/our  or^pe  to  deatli,  ajid  decamped.  Those,  we  must 
suppose,  were  chiefly  women  and  children !  «*  Knocked  on  the  head  for  an  eX" 
aijjpie.'*  We  know  not  that  any  excuse  can  be  given  for  this  criminal  act ;  and 
it  is  degrading  to  consider  tltat  the  civilized  must  be  supposed  to  imagine  that 
they  can  prevent  barbarities  by  being  wretchedly  barbarous  themselves. 

Old  DoffET,  as  he  is  called,  was  next  to  fale  hunted.  As  they  were  em- 
barking at^aquait,  Mr.  Jhihony  Bradtd  *  came  to  the  shore  and  called  to  them 
to  take  him  on  bocird,  which  they  did.  He  learning  tliat  an  English  army  was 
thereabout,  made  his  escape  from  the  Indians,  witli  whom  he  had  been  some 
time  a  prisoner.  The  fleet  now  proceeded  to  Winter  Harbor,  from  whence 
they  despatched  a  detachment  of  60  men  to  Saco  Falls.  When  they  came 
near,  they  discovered  Doners  company  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  river,  vrho 
chiefly  made  their  escape.  A  canoe,  with  tliree  Indians,  was  observed  coming 
over  the  river ;  thev  did  not  see  tlie  English,  and  were  flred  Ujion,  and  **  an 
three  perished."  ■  This  gave  the  first  alann  to  Donaft  company.  They  did 
not,  however,  leave  their  ground  without  returning  the  fire  or  the  English,  by 
which  Lieutenant  Hunnewell  was  shot  through  tlie  thigh.t  When  the  parties 
flred  ujton  each  otjier,  Old  Doney,  with  an  English  captive,  was  higher  np 
the  river,  who,  hearing  the  firing,  came  down  to  see  what  it  meant;  and  thus 
he  discovered  the  English  time  enough  to  escape.  Doney  fled  fit>m  the 
canoe,  leaving  his  cai)tive,  who  came  to  the  English.  His  name  was  Thmuu 
Bakery  who  had  lived  before  at  Scarborough. 

There  were  many  otlier  movements  of  the  English  after  this,  in  which 
they  got  much  plimder,  and  which  tended  to  cause  an  imeasiness  among 
them,  and  their  final  determination  to  retiun  home.  Ckvardi  urged  a  longer 
continuance,  but  was  outvoted  in  a  coimcil  of  ofScers,  and  thus  ended  uio 
expedition.  Many  in  the  coimtry  reproached  CfturcA  with  cowardice,  and 
almost  every  thing  but  what  we  should  have  looked  fbr.  If  putting  to  death 
captives  Iiad  been  the  charge,  many  might  have  accorded  Amen!  But  we  do 
not  find  that  urged  a^nst  him. 

^  Two  Years  after  this,  in  1693,  Rohin  Doney  became  reconciled  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  signed  a  treaty  with  them  at  Pemmaquid.  But  within  a  year  after 
he  became  suspected,  whether  with  or  witliout  reason,  we  know  not,  and 
cominff  to  the  fort  at  Saco,  probably  to  settle  the  diflUculty,  was  seized  by  the 
Eufflitti.  What  his  fate  was  is  rather  luicertmn,  but  the  days  of  forgiveness 
ana  mercy  were  not  yet 

Among  the  chiefs  which  we  shall  next  proceed  to  notice,  there  were  sefe» 
ral  of  nearly  equal  notoriety. 

Captain  Siuuo's  name  should,  perhaps^  stand  most  conspicuous.  We 
shall,  therelbre,  go  on  to  nanrate  the  events  m  his  life,  afier  a  few  preliminary 
observations. 

Whenever  war  commenced  between  the  English  and  French  in  Emxype. 
their  colonies  in  America  were  involved  in  its  C4damities,  to  an  imknown  and 
fearfbl  extent  This  was  the  aspect  which  affiiirs  wore  in  1703.  With  the 
first  news,  therefore,  of  its  flame,  the  New  Englanders'  thoughts  were  tinned 
towards  the  Indians.  Governor  Dudley  immediately  dosjiatched  messengers  to 
most  of  the  eastern  tribes,  inviting  them*to  meet  him  in  council  upon  the  pen- 
insula in  Falmouth,  on  the  20  June./  His  object  was  so  to  attach  them  to  ^e 
English,  that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  powers  on  this  side 
of  3ie  Atlantic,  they  would  not  take  arms  against  them.  Agreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  English,  a  vast  multitude  assembled  at  the  time  appointed 
the  chiefii  AdivxtMo  and  Hegan  fbr  the  Pennakooks,  Wattanvnunon  fbr  the 
Pequakets,  MesambomeU  and  Wexar  fbr  the  Androscoggins,  Moxus  and  Hope* 
hood  (perhaps  son  of  him  killed  bv  the  Mohawks)  fbr  the  Nerigwoks,  Bomek 
um  and  O^ytain  Samud  for  the  Kennebecks,  andf  JfwmmgmU  and  fVi 

•  8os  ofAmOwt^,  who  was  killed  by  the  IndiaBi,  Sf  fro  have  ielat«d,  «al^ 
t  Ottdal  letter  in  MS.  fVom  the  expedhkni. 
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gwiAmnl  for  the  Penobacota.  After  a  Bhort  speech  to  tliem,  in  which  the 
gofernor  expreesed  brotlierly  uflfection,  and  a  desire  to  settle  every  difficulty 
<*  which  had  hiqipened  since  the  last  treaty,''-  Captain  Sinwio  replied  as 
follows:— 

<*  ffe  Uuttik  yoUf  good  brother^  for  wmmg  so  far  to  talk  wUh  us.  R  is  a  gnai 
fivor.  The  doudsj^  and  darken — bid  we  still  sing  unih  love  the  songs  of  peace, 
ne*>ie9e  my  tPords.^--&o  far  as  the  sun   is  above   the  earth  are   our 

rHOUGHTM  FROM  WAR,  OR  THE  LEAST  RUPTURE  BETWEEN  US.**  * 

The  governor  was  then  presejited  with  a  belt  of  wampuni,  was  to  confirm 
the  trum  of  what  had  been  said.  At  a  previous  treaty,  two  heiL|>8  of  small 
stones  had  been  tlirown  together,  near  by  the  treaty  ^und,  and  called  the 
JSeo-bnUhers^  to  signify  that  the  Indians  and  English  were  brothers,  and  wore 
considered  by  the  parties  in  the  light  of  seals  to  their  treaties.  Thev  now 
repaired  to  these  heaps  of  stones,  and  each  increased  their  magnitude,  by  the 
addition  of  other  stones.  Thus  was  happily  terminated  this  famous  treaty. 
Some  parade  and  rejoicing  now  conunenced,  and  u  circumstance  tnuispired 
which  threw  the  Englisli  hito  great  four,  and,  perhaps,  greater  suspicion.  A 
grand  salute  was  to  be  fired  upon  each  side,  at  parting,  and  the  English,  ad- 
visedly, and  very  warily,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  in  ap[>earance  com]>Iimont- 
ary,  expressed  their  desire  that  tlie  Indians  would  fii^  first  The  Indians 
received  the  compliment,  and  discharged  their  guns ;  to  their  great  sur))rise, 
die  English  found  they  had  been  Imuled  with  bullets.  They  had  before 
doubted  of  their  sincerity,  but,  owing  to  tliis  discoveiy,  considered  tlieir 
treachery  certain,  and  marvelled  at  theu*  escaj>e.  However,  it  can  only  be 
presumed,  that,  according  to  the  maxim  of  tlie  whites,  the  Indians  had  come 
prepared  to  treat  or  fight,  as  the  cose  might  require ;  for  no  doubt  tlieir  guns 
were  chained  when  they  came  to  the  treaty,  otherwise  why  did  they  not  fire 
upon  ttie  English  wlien  they  saluted  them? 

What  became  of  Captain  Simmo  we  liave  as  yet  no  account.  Several  of 
the  other  chiefs  who  attended  this  council  were,  perhaps,  equally  con- 
spicuous. 

Wattaicummon  being  absent  when  the  council  first  met  on  the  20  June, 
DO  biusiness  was  entered  upon  for  several  days.  However,  the  English 
afterwards  said  i^  ^'^^^  confinned  that  it  was  not  on  tliat  account  that  they 
delayed  tlie  conference,  but  that  they  expected  daily  a  reinforcement  of  200 
French  and  Indians,  and  then  they  were  to  seize  upon  the  English,  and 
nvage  the  country.  Whether  this  were  merely  a  rumor,  or  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  nattanummon  was  supposed 
to  have  been  once  a  Pennakook,  as  an  eminence  still  bears  his  name  aliout  a 
mile  from  the  state-house  in  New  Hampshire.t 

Captain  Samuel  was  an  Indian  of  great  bravery,  and  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward in  endeavoring  to  lull  the  fears  of  the  English  at  the  great  council  just 
mentioned  What  gave  his  pretensions  the  air  of  sincerity  was  his  coming 
with  Bomazeen,  and  giving  some  information  about  the  designs  of  the  French. 
They  said, 

*^Mhough  several  nUssionaries  have  come  among  itf,  sent  by  the  Drenehfriars 
to  break  the  peace  betweenthe  English  and  xis,yet  oSvr  wrds  htm  made  no  impress 
sionupon  us.    We  are  as  firm  as  the  mountains,  and  will  so  continue, 

AS  LONG  AS  THE  SUN  AND  MOON  ENDURES.** 

Notwitiistanding  these  strong  expressions  of  friendship,  *<  within  six  weeks 
after,**  says  Penhallowy  ^  the  whole  eastern  coimtiy  was  in  a  conflagration, 
no  house  standing  nor  garrison  unattacked.**  The  Indians  were  no  doubt 
induced  to  commit  this  depredation  from  the  influence  of  the  Frencli,  many 
of  whom  assisted  them  in  the  wOrk.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  those 
Indians  who  had  just  entered  into  the  treaty  were  •die  spectators  of  the 
scene ;  but  who  of  them,  or  whether  all  were  engaged  n  the  afiair,  we  know 
Dot  A  hundred  and  tiiirty  people  were  said  to  have  been  killed  and  taken^ 
Within  thattinoe 

Captain  Samud  was  either  alive  20  years  after  these  transactions,  or  anothn 

*  This  is  Mr.  WU^omion*s  version  of  the  speech.  Hist.  Maine.  IL  %. 
t  Ma  to— luucnioa  of  J.  Farmsr,  Esq, 
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of  the  name  made  himself  conmncuoua.  In  June,  1722,  this  wanior  chieC  at 
the  head  of  five  others,  boardt  i  Lieutenant  TUton,  as  he  lay  at  anchor  a  fiaiiiug, 
near  Daniaris  Cove.  They  pinioned  him  and  Ida  l^rother,  aiid  L>eat  them 
very  sorely ;  but,  at  last,  one  got  clear  and  relea^d  the  other,  who  Uicn  fell 
with  great  fury  upon  the  Indians^  threw  one  overboard,  and  niortiilly  wound- 
ed two  more.*  Wheliier  Captam  Samuel  were  among  tlioee  killed  is  not 
mentioned. 

There  was  a  Captain  Sam  in  the  wars  of  1745.  In  the  vii;inity  of  Su 
George's,  Lieutenant  /VNfor^  at  the  head  of  19  militia,  had  u  Hkirriiish  wiili  ilte 
Indians,  5  Sept,  in  wtileii  two  of  their  leaders  were  killeil,  viz.  Colonel  Morris 
and  Captain  Scan,  and  one  Colonel  Job  was  taken  captive ;  the  latter  being  sent 
to  Boston,  he  died  in  prison.  To  auiet  the  resentment  of  his  relatives,  the 
government  made  his  widow  a  valuable  present  after  the  jieace.  f 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  omit  to  speak  separately  of  another  chie^  who 
was  present  at  the  famous  treaty  mentioned  aiMve ;  We  refer  to 

Heoan.  His  name  is  also  spelt  Hegon  and  Heigon.  There  were  several 
of  the  name.  One,  called  Moggktigon^  son  of  Walter,  was  a  sachem  at 
Saco,  in  1(364.  This  chief,  m  that  year,  sold  to  H^m.  Phillips,  **iJi  tract  of 
land,  bemg  bounded  with  Baco  River  on  the  N.  £.  side,  and  Kennebuiik 
River  on  die  S.  W.  side."  To  extend  from  the  sea  up  Saco  River  to  Salmon 
Falls,  and  up  the  Kennebunk  to  a  point  opposite  the  former.  No  amount  is 
mentioned  for  which  the  land  was  sold,  but  merely  ''a  certain  sum  in 
goods."  X  One  San^ftson  I^^n  attended  the  treaty  of  Pemmaquid,  in  1698 ; 
John,  that  at  Casco,  in  1727 ;  Ned  VTas  a  Pennakook ;  Waiier,  brother  of 
Mog^ ;  §  The  fate  of  one  of  the  name  of  Hegon  is  remembered  amon?  the 
inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Maine  to  this  day.  He  was  tied  upon  a  horse 
with  spurs  on  his  heels,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spurs  continually  goaded 
the  annnaL  When  the  horse  was  set  at  liberty,  he  ran  furiously  throufffa  an 
orchard,  and  the  craggy  limbs  of  the  trees  tore  hirn  to  pieces.  Momer,  in 
his  Decennium  Luctuosum,  ||  seems  to  confirm  something  of  the  Jund, 
which  took  place  at  Casco,  in  1694,  where  the  ludians,  having  taken  bodm 
horses,  made  a  bridle  of  the  mane  and  tail  of  one,  on  which  **  a  son  of  the 
famous  Hegon  was  ambitious  to  moimt.''  '^But  being  a  pitif\d  horseman,  ha 
ordered  them,  for  fear  of  his  iidling,  to  tie  his  legs  &6t  under  the  horse's 
belly.  No  sooner  was  this  beggmr  set  on  horseback,  and  the  spark,  in  his  own 
opinion,  tlioroughly  e<juipped7rat  die  nettlesome  horse  furiously  and  presently 
ran  with  him  out  of  sight  Neither  horse  nor  man  was  ever  seen  any  more. 
The  astonished  tawnies  howled  afier  one  of  their  nobility,  disappearing  by 
such  an  unexpected  accident  A  few  days  after,  they  found  one  of  his  Tegs, 
(and  that  was  all,)  which  they  biuied  in  Capt  Brackets  cellar,  with  abimdance 
of  lamentation," 

Here  we  cannot  but  too  plainly  discover  the  same  spirit  In  the  narrator, 
which  must  have  actuated  the  authors  of  the  deed.  He  who  laughs  at  crime 
is  a  participator  in  it — ^From  these,  we  pass  to  afiiurs  of  far  greater  notoriety 
m  our  eastern  history ;  and  shall  close  tliis  chapter  with  two  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  its  Indian  war&re. 

MoGo,  the  chief  sachem  of  Norridgewok  in  1724,  may  very  appropri- 
ately stand  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  the  furst  event  How  long  ne  nad 
been  sachem  at  that  period,  we  have  not  discovered,  but  he  is  mentioned 
bv  tlie  £nglish  historians,  as  the  old  chief  of  Norridgewok  at  that  time. 
>fotwith8tandinff  Mogg  was  the  chief  Indian  of  the  village  of  Nerigwok,  or, 
as  Father  ChariBvoiz  writes  it,  Narantsoak,  there  was  a  French  priest  settled 
here,  to  whom  the  Indians  were  all  derotedness ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  undertook  no  enterprise  vnthout  his  knowledge  and  consent  The 
name  of  this  man,  according  to  our  English  authors,  was  BaUi,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  historian,  (Suarlewnx^  it  was  RasU.1l  The  depredations  of 
the  Ab^naquis,  as  these  Indians  were  called  by  those  who  lived  among  tben^ 

•  Faihttlkw'9hk±Vrzn,9S.  t  HWbMifMi'A  Hlft  Me.  i.  ML 
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wenjtberefiire,  dSnelUj  eharged  by  the  Eoduh  upon  Father  Rode;  henoe 
their  fint  step  was  to  cmr  a  reward  for  his  head.*  The  object  of  the  expe- 
^tioa  of  Cofonel  Wtdbrook^  in  1722;  was  ostensibly  to  seize  upon  him,  but  he 
fbund  the  Yillaee  deserted,  and  nothing  was  efl^ted  by  the  expedition  but 
tbe  burning  of  the  place.  Father  RcMt  was  the  hist  that  left  it,  wiiich  he 
did  at  the  same  time  it  was  entered  by  the  enemy ;  having  first  secured  the 
ncred  vases  of  his  temple  and  tlie  ornaments  of  its  altar.  The  English 
Qiade  search  fix  the  fugitives,  but  without  success,  although,  at  one  time, 
they  were  within  about  eight  feet  of  the  very  tree  that  screened  the  object 
for  which  they  sought.  'Hius  the  French  considered  that  it  was  by  a  reniarlc- 
able  interposition  m  Providence,  of,  as  ChaHtooix  expresses  it,  jmv  une  nudn 
mMUj  that  Father  Raile  did  not  fidl  into  their  hands. 

Determined  on  destroying  this  assemblage  of  Indians,  which  was  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  whole  eastern  country,  at  this  time,  the  English,  two 
ran  after,  1724,  sent  out  a  force,  consisting  of  208  men  and  three  Mohawk 
Indians,  under  Captains  M(MU(mj  Harmon^  and  Bonnie,  to  humble  them. 
They  came  upon  the  village,  the  23  August,  when  there  was  not  a  man  in 
amis  to  oppose  them.  They  had  left  40  of  thebr  men  at  Teconet  Falls, 
which  IS  now  within  the  town  of  Winslow,  upon  the  Kennebeck,  and  about 
two  miles  below  Waterville  college,  upon  tne  opposite  side  of  the  river 
The  Fjiglish  had  divided  themselves  Into  three  squadrons :  80,  under  Hear- 
aum,  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route,  thinking  to  surprise  some  in  theii 
Goro-fields,  while  MouUan,  with  80  more,  proceeded  directly  for  tlie  village, 
which,  beinff  surrounded  by  trees,  could  not  be  seen  imtil  they  were  closo 
upon  it  aO  were  In  their  wigwams,  and  the  English  advanced  slowly  and 
in  oerfect  silence.  When  pretty  near,  an  Indian  came  out  of  his  wigwam, 
and,  accidently  discovering  the  English,  ran  in  and  seized  his  gun,  and 
giving  the  war-whoop,  in  a  few  minutes  the  warriors  were  all  in  arms,  and 
advancing  to  meet  them.  Mmdton  ordered  his  men  not  tc  fire  until  the 
hidians  bad  made  the  first  discharffe.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and,  as  he 
expected,  they  overshot  the  Engiii^  who  then  fired  upon  them,  in  their 
torn,  and  did  sreat  execution.  When  the  Indians  had  given  another  volley, 
they  fled  with  mat  precipitation  to  the  river,  whither  the  chief  of  their 
women  and  children  had  also  fled  during  the  fight  Some  of  the  English 
pursued  and  killed  many  of  them  In  the  river,  and  others  fell  to  pillaging 
and  burning  the  village.  Mofx  disdained  to  fly  with  the  rest,  but  kept  pos- 
session of  a  wigwam,  finom  which  he  fired  u|)on  the  [Mllagers.  In  one  of 
his  discharges  he  killed  a  Mohawk,  whose  brother  observing  it,  rushed  upon 
foid  killed  him ;  and  thus  ended  the  strife.  There  were  alx>ut  GO  wamors 
in  tbe  place,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  killed. 

The  fiimous  Bade  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  firom  which  he  fured  upon 
tbe  English ;  and,  having  wounded  one,  Lieutenant  /o^uef,!  of  Newbury,  I  burst 
open  the  door,  and  shot  him  through  the  head ;  although  Matdton  had  givea 
orders  that  none  should  kill  him.  He  had  an  English  boy  virith  him,  about 
14  years  old,  who  had  been  taken  some  time  before  firom  the  firontiers,  and 
whom  the  English  reported  Rode  was  about  to  kill  Great  brutality  and 
ferodly  are  chai^ealile  to  the  English  In  this  afi&ir.  according  to  their  own 
account;  such  as  killing  women  and  children,  and  scalping  and  mangling 
tbe  body  of  Father  Bade. 

There  vras  here  a  handsome  church,  veith  a  bell,  on  which  the  English 
committed  a  double  sacrilege  first  robbing  it,  then  setting  It  on  fire ;  herein 
surpassing  the  act  of  the  firat  English  circumnavigator,  in  his  depredations 
upon  the  Spaniards  in  South  America;  for  he  only  took  away  the  gold  and 

ofru  et  *€$ 

irc  C9»  •»  ywnT  mm  w«    ^Kmr9  www**/  c«  t   C7*«w«*c  y%nM  tc   mrnt-^Knuu^  «.  yvmf  »  MlelW,  oBt 

Jiiffioii  Hmtbu  dt  ^em  difaart.  fuoiqu^U  Uur  en  <UU  coQter,  wdretd  m  UU  ^  prix,  et  prombrtid 
mm  Horea  tterHag  h  edtd,  qtdia  Uur  porUroitJ*    CharUooix,  ut  lapra. 

t  Wb»,  I  eooehidey  was  a  vohmteer,  at  1  do  net  find  hb  name  npoD  the  retuni  mada  by 
Mimltom,  wUeh  it  npoo  file  in  tbe  ffmrret,  wettwinr  of  oar  state-bouse. 

X  Mamseript  Ifistoiy  Hi  NewfaSry,  by  JothmTCofin,  S.  H.  S..  whieb,  should  the  wciM 
ever  be  so  fiMtoaate  as  lo  see  ia  print,  wa  wfll  insuie  them  not  only  gieai  gialifieatirj^  Mk 
afiiadofa 
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•liver  Tesflelfl  of  a  church,  and  its  crucifix,  because  it  was  of  massy  gold.  Ml 
about  with  diamonds,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  advice  of  his  chaplain.  ^'Thk 
might  pass,**  says  a  reverend  author,  <*  for  sea  divinity,  but  justice  is  quite 
another  tiling.**  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  inquu*e  here  what  kind  of 
dwinity  woiiM  authorize  the  acts  recorded  in  these  wars,  or  indeed  any  wars. 

Ul>on  this  memorable  event  in  our  early  annais.  Father  CharUvoix  should 
be  heard.  There  were  not,  says  he,  at  the  time  the  attack  was  made,  above 
50  warriors  at  Neridgewok ;  these  seized  dieir  arms,  and  nm  in  disorder,  not 
to  defend  the  place  against  an  enemy,  who  was  already  in  it,  but  to  tiivor  the 
flight  et*  the  women,  the  old  men  and  the  children,  and  to  give  them  time  to 
cam  the  side  of  the  river,  which  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  English. 
Fatlier  Rasle,  warned  by  the  clamors  and  tumult,  and  the  danger  in  which 
he  found  his  proselytes,  ran  to  present  himself  to  the  assailants,  hoping  to 
draw  all  their  fury  upon  him,  that  tliereby  he  might  prove  the  salvation  of 
his  flock.  His  hope  was  vain ;  for  hardly  had  he  discovered  himself  wlien 
the  English  raised  a  great  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  shot, 
by  which  he  fell  dead  near  to  the  cross  which  he  had  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  village:  seven  Indians  who  attended  him,  and  who  endeavored  to 
shield  him  with  their  own  bodies,  fell  dead  at  his  side.  Thus  died  this 
charitable  pastor,  giving  his  life  for  his  sheep,  after  37  years  of  painful  labors. 

Altliough  the  English  shot  near  2000  muskets,  they  killed  but  dO  and 
wounded  40.  They  sftared  not  the  church,  which,  after  they  had  indignantly 
profaned  its  sacred  vases,  and  the  adorable  body  of  Jesus  Clirist,  they  set  on 
fire.  They  then  retired  witli  precipitation,*  having  been  seized  with  a  sud- 
den panic.  The  Indians  returned  immediately  into  the  village ;  and  their 
first  care,  while  the  women  sought  plants  and  herbs  projier  to  heal  the 
wounded,  was  to  shed  tears  ui)on  the  body  of  their  holy  missionary.  Tbey 
found  him  ])ierced  with  a  thousand  shot,  his  scalp  taken  ofE,  his  skull  frac- 
tured with  hatchets,  his  mouth  and  eyes  filled  with  dirt,  the  bones  of  his 
legs  broken,  and  all  his  meml)ers  mutilated  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  f 

Such  is  the  account  of  tlie  fall  of  Raslt,  by  a  brotlier  of  the  faith ;  n  deulo- 
rable  picture,  by  whomsoever  related!  Of  the  truth  of  its  main  imrdculan 
diere  can  be  no  doubt,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  above  transla- 
tion with  the  account  preceding  it.  There  were,  besides  Mogg^  other  chief 
Indians,  who  fell  that  day ;  **  BoiiAZEErr,  Mooe,  Wissemrmet,  Job,  Ca&a- 
BESETT,  and  BoMAZEEif's  son-in-law,  all  famoiui  warriors.**  The  inhumanity 
of  the  English  on  this  occasion,  especiallv  to  the  women  and  children^ 
cannot  be  excused.    It  greatly  eclipses  the  lustre  of  the  victory. 

Harmon  was  the  general  in  the  ex])edition,  I  and,  for  a  time,  had  the  honor 
of  it ;  but  MonUorty  according  to  Governor  HutdUnrnm,  achieved  the  victorv,  and 
it  was  afterward  acknowledged  by  the  country.  He  was  a  prisoner,  when  a 
mall  boy,  among  the  eastern  Indians,  being  among  those  taken  at  the 
destruction  of  York,  in  169^  He  died  at  York,  20  July,  1765,  aged  77. 
The  township  of  Moultonborough,  in  New  Hamfiehire,  was  named  finom 
him,  and  many  of  his  posterity  reside  there  at  the  present  day. 

Under  the  head  Paugits,  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  our  last  event  in  the 
present  cliapter,  than  which,  may  be,  few,  if  any,  are  oftener  mentioned  in 
Now  England  story. 

Paugus,  slam  in  the  memorable  battle  with  the  English  imder  Captain 
fjoveicdl,  in  1725,  was  chief  of  the  Pequawkets.  Fryeburg,  m  Maine,  now 
includes  the  principal  place  of  their  fonner  residence,  and  the  place  where 
the  battle  wan  fought  It  was  near  a  considerable  iKxly  of  water,  called 
Snco  Pond,  which  is  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  cruel 
and  barbaiouH  nuinlers  almost  daily  committed  by  the  Indians  upon  the 
dei'enceless  frontier  inhabitants,  caused  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
to  offer  a  bounty  of  £100  for  every  Inilian's  scalp.    Among  the  excurnoni 

*  They  encamped  the  foilowin^  night  in  the  J udian  wigwams,  under  a  guard  >f  only  40 
Men.     nutclumon,  ii.  312. 

t  Hisfpire  Generate  dc  Noureilc  France,  ii.  38S-^. 

i  He  did  not  arrive  at  the  village  till  near  night,  whao  the  action  waf  over 
Mi,iL919 
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peribnned  by  LoveweU,  preTious  to  that  in  which  he  was  kiUecL  the  moil 
important  was  that  to  the  head  of  Salmon-fall  River,  now  Waiefield,  in 
New  Hampshire.  *  With  40  men,  he  came  upon  a  small  company  of  ton 
bidiaiis,  who  were  asleep  by  their  fires,  and,  by  stationing  bis  men  advan- 
ligeousW,  killed  all  of  theoL  This  bloody  deed  was  performed  near  the 
smire  of  a  pond,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  LovetoeWi  ParuL 
After  taking  off  their  scalps,  these  40  warriors  marched  to  Boston  in  great 
triumph,  witli  the  ten  scalps  extended  upon  hoops,  displaved  in  the  Indian 
manner,  and  for  which  thev  received  julOOO.  This  exploit  was  the  more 
.auded,  as  it  w!is  supposed  that  these  ten  Indians  were  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  English  upon  the  frontiers;  having  new  guns,  much  ammuni- 
tion,  and  spare  blankets  and  moccasons,  to  acconunodate  captivea  This, 
however,  was  mere  conjecture;  and  whether  thev  had  kiUed  friends  or 
enemies,  was  not  quite  so  certain  as  tliat  they  had  killed  Indians. 

It  is  said  that  Pauous  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  English,  and  per- 
sonally to  many  of  LovewdTs  men.  That  his  name  was  a  terror  to  the 
frontien,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  tliat  his  api>earance  at  Pequawket,  when 
met  by  Lovewell^  was  enough  to  have  struck  terror  into  all  that  beheld  him, 
may  not  be  questioned,  we  will  let  the  poetf  describe  hiuL 

1.  Twai  Pait£u»  Wd  tbe  Pequ'k't  tribe :  2.  Bat  Chamkertain,  of  Dunstable, 
As  niDs  theToXf  would  Poatgus  run  ;  One  whom  a  savage  ne'er  shall  skty, 

As  bowls  the  wild  wolf,  would  be  bowl ;  Met  Paugua  bv  the  water-side, 

A  luge  bear-tkin  had  Paugus  on.  And  shot  nim  aead  iqpon  that  day. 

The  second  in  command  among  the  Indians  on  that  memorable  day  was 
named  Wahwa,  but  of  him  we  have  no  particulars.  Captain  Lovewell 
marched  out  from  Dunstable  with  46  men,  about  tlie  16  April,  1725,  of  which 
<went  the  poet  thus  speaks : — 

1  What  time  the  noble  LoveaeU  came,  7.  Thus  left  youn^  HarwootL,  babe  and  wito; 
With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable,  With  accent  wild  she  bade  adieu ; 

The  cruel  PequlL't  tribe  to  lame.  It  grieved  those  lovers  much  to  part, 

With  arms  and  bloodshed  terrible.  So  food  and  ftiir,  so  kind  and  true. 

i»  With  Lovewetthnre  John  Haneood  came ;  8.  John  Hanoood  died  all  bathed  m  blood, 
From  wife  and  babes'  twas  hard  to  part ;  When  he  had  fought  till  set  of  day ; 

Yoon^  Haneood  took  her  by  the  hand,  And  many  more  we  may  not  name. 

And  bound  tbe  weeper  to  hu  heeit.  Fell  in  that  bloody  battle  fray 

fi.  "Repress  that  tear,  my  Mary,  dear,  9.  When  news  did  come  to  Hamooodft  wife 
Said  Harwood  to  his  loving  wife  \  That  he  with  Lovewell  fought  and  died ; 

It  tries  me  hard  to  leave  tli^  here,  Par  in  tbe  wilds  had  given  his  life 

And  seek  in  distant  woods  the  striHe.  Nor  more  would  in  this  home  abide ; 

6  ^  When  gone,  mv  Marv,  think  of  me,  10.  Such  grief  did  seize  upon  her  mind. 
And  pray  to  God  that  I  may  be  Such  sorrow  filled  her  faithfiil  breast, 
Such  as  one  ought  that  lives  for  thee,  On  earth  she  ne'er  found  peace  again. 
And  come  at  last  in  victory."  But  followed  Harwood  to  his  rest. 

lliey  arrived  near  the  place  where  thej  expected  to  find  Indians,  on^tiio 

7  May ;  and,  early  the  next  morning,  while  at  prayers,  heard  a  gun,  which 
ihey  rightly  suspected  to  be  fired  by  some  of  Pattgus's  men,  and  imme- 
diately preparecl  for  an  encounter.  Divesting  themselves  of  their  packd, 
ihey  marched  forward  to  discover  the  enemy.  But  not  knowing  in  what 
«lirection  to  proceed,  they  marched  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  Iii- 
•lians.  This  gave  Paugus  great  advantage;  who,  following  their  tracks, 
soon  fell  in  with  their  packs,  from  which  he  learned  their  strength.  Being 
encouraged  by  his  superior  numbers,  Paugus  courted  the  conflict,  and  pur- 
sued the  English  wilh  ardor.    Hia  number  of  men  was  said  to  have  been 

*  In  December  of  the  previous  year,  (1724,j  with  a  few  followers,  he  made  an  expedition  to 
tbe  north-east  of  Winnipisiogee  Lake,  in  which  he  killed  one  and  took  another  prisoner.  For 
these  he  received  the  bounty  offered  by  government. 


\  Tbe  editors  or  publishers  of  the  N.  H.  collections  have  inserted  the  above  lines,  m 
■taiion  of  the  ancient  Chevy  Chase  j  but  whence  they  were  obtained^  or  who  was  troit 
..I —  .»._„  J !_/. —  L —  i-i.^  .L_,     i.  _j- -1-  -L nimitation,  t^ auleof 
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We  give  it  entire. 
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8Qy  while  that  of  the  English  consisted  of  no  more  than  94,  having  left  tmi 
in  a  fort,  which  they  built  at  Ossipee ;  and  one,  an  Indian  named  fViy,  had 
before  returned  home,  on  account  of  lameness.  The  fort  at  Oon^iee  was  for 
a  retreat  in  case  of  emergency,  and  to  serve  as  a  deposit  of  part  of  their 
provisions,  of  which  they  disencumbered  themselves  before  leavmg  it. 

After  marching  a  considerable  diittance  Grom  the  place  of  their  encamp- 
ment on  the  morning  of  the  8  *  May,  Enai^  fVyman  discovered  an  Indian, 
who  was  out  hunting,  having  in  one  hand  some  mwls  he  Imd  just  killed,  and 
in  the  other,  two  guns.  There  can  be  no  probability  thai  he  thought  of  meeting 
an  enemy,  but  no  sooner  was  he  discovered  by  the  English,  than  several  guns 
were  fired  at  him,  but  missed  him.  Seeing  that  sure  deii^  was  his  lot,  this 
valiant  Indian  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  his  last  breath ;  and  the  action  was 
as  speedy  as  the  thought :  his  gun  was  levelled  at  the  Engliah,  and  Lovewdl 
was  mortally  wounded.  Ensign  Wymaoy  taking  deliberate  aim,  killed  the  poor 
hunter;  which  action  our  poet  describes  in  glowing  terms  as  follows: 

H.  SHh  Wyman,  who  in  Woburo  lived,  12.  The  savage  bad  been  seekin 
A  marksman  be  of  courage  trae,  Two  guna,  and  eke  a  knife, 

Shot  the  first  Indian  whom  tbey  saw  $  And  two  black  ducks  were  in  his  band  y 

Sheer  through  his  heart  the  buUet  flew.  He  shrieked,  and  W\  to  rise  oo  more. 

He  was  scalped  by  the  chaplain  and  another,  and  then  diey  inarched 
agaui  by  the  way  they  came,  to  recover  their  packs.  Tliis  movement  was 
ezijected  by  the  wily  Pauous,  and  be  accordingly  prepared  an  ambush  to 
cut  them  o%  or  to  take  them  prisoners,  as  fortune  should  wilL 

13.  Anon,  there  eigfaty  IndBaat  roee,  li.  John  Lontwdl,  eaptain  of  the  band. 
Who'd  hid  themselves  in  ambush  dread  ;  His  sword  be  waved,  that  glittered  onght, 

Their  knives  tbey  shook,  their  guns  tbey  For  the  last  time  be  cbeerM  his  men, 

aimed.  And  led  tbem  onward  to  the  fight 

The  ftmous  Pamgua  at  their  bead. 

When  the  Indians  rose  from  their  coverts,  they  nearly  encircled  the 
English,  but  seemed  loath  to  be^  the  fi^t ;  and  were,  no  doubt,  in  hopes 
that  the  English,  seeing  their  numbers,  wwlA  yield  wimout  a  batde ;  and, 
therefore,  made  toward  them  wkh  their  ffuns  presented,  and  threw  away 
their  first  fire.  They  then  held  up  ropes  which  mey  had  provided  for  seciu*- 
ing  cautives,  and  asked  tlMni  if  they  would  have  quarter.  -  This  only  encour- 
aged  the  English,  who  answered  ^only  at  the  muzzles  of  their  ffuns;''  and 
they  rushed  toward  the  Indians^  fired  as  they  pressed  on,  and,  killing  man^, 
drove  them  several  ioiIh.  But  they  soon  raUied  and  fired  vigorously  m 
their  turn,  and  obligrd  the  English  to  retreat,  leaving  nine  dead  and  three 
woimded,  where  the  battle  begao.  Lovewdl^  though  mortally  wounded  be- 
fore, had  led  his  men  tmtil  this  time,  but  fell  before  the  retreat 

Although  we  transpose  xlm  \  t^-ses  in  the  song,  to  acconunodate  them  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  fighti  yet  we  cannot  avoid  entirely  their  irregular- 
ity in  reference  to  it  fi^  ine  next  that  follow,  it  would  seem,  that  Lovewdl 
received  a  second  woimd  beforo  he  felL 

15.  **  Fight  on,  fight  on/*  brave  Lovewell  said ;  16.  Good  heavens !  is  this  a  time  for  prayer  t 
'*  Fight  on,  while  Heaven  shall  give  yoa  Is  tb»  a  time  to  worship  Grod ; 

breath !  *'  When  LooewdPf  men  are  dying  fast, 

Ad  Indian  ball  then  pierced  him  through,  And  Fimgui^  tribe  hath  felt  the  rod  t 


And  LovewtU  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

In  this  16th  verse  the  poet,  perhaM,  had  reference  to  the  morning  prayer, 
which  Mr.  iVye,the  chaplain,  made  before  marching,  on  the  day  of  the 
battle ;  o/,  perhaps,  more  probably,  to  the  ejaculations  ne  made  on  the  field 
after  he  was  mortally  wounded,  ki  the  monmur  he  prayed  thtis  patrioticaflv: 
^  We  came  out  to  meet  the  enemy ;  we  have  aU  along  prayed  God  we  might 
find  them ;  we  had  rather  trust  Providence  with  our  fives ;  yea,  die  for  our 
coimiry,  than  try  to  return  without  seeing  them,  if  we  might ;  uid  be  called 
CO waris  for  our  pains."  f 

t'  ■■  .     ^ 

•  This  was  O.  S.  and  corresponds  to  May  19,  N.  S.— See  note  m  last  chapter. 

*  Address  of  C,  8,  Danis,  (p.  17,)  delivered  at  Fryeburg,  100  years  aAer  tbe  fight 
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hAwbvwIytfatlierdwsk,  "  You  fr«  that  Fm  Bboot  to  die  $ 

Aad  oA  with  LmMvdPt  OMB  he'd  prayed,  No<r  for  the  lore  I  bear  to  you, 

Bdbie  the  mortal  wound  he  felt.  Wien  eold  in  death  my  bones  shall  lie } 

18.  A  wn  was  he  of  comely  form,  22.  '^  Go  thou  and  tee  my  parents  dear, 
Polahed  and  brave,  weU  learnt  and  kind ;  And  tell  them  you  stood  by  me  here ; 
Old  HanranPs  learned  halls  he  left,                   Console  them  when  they  cry,  Alas  I 
Fv  in  the  wilds  a  grave  to  find.                         And  wipe  away  the  ftlUag  tear." 

19.  Ah !  now  his  blood-red  arm  lie  Kfts,  S3.  Lieutenant  ParwtU,  took  his  hand, 
Uisdosiaff  lids  he  tries  to  raise)  His  arm  around  his  neck  he  threw. 

And  speak  oace  more  belbro  he  dies,  And  said,  ''Brave  ehaplam,  1  could  wisi 

h  sappltcalion  and  in  praise.  That  Heaven  had  nwde  me  die  for  v<ni.  ' 

H  Ke  prays  kind  Heaven  to  i^nuit  success,  24.  The  chaplain  on  kind  FonofWt  breitst 
Brave  LooeweWt  men  to  guide  and  bless.  Bloodv,  and  languishing,  he  fell  j 

And  when  they've  shed  llieir  bearu'-blood  Nor  after  that,  smd  more  but  this, 

trae,  '  1  love  thee,  soMier ;  fere  thee  well !  '* 

To  raise  them  all  to  happiness. 

"  The  fight  continued,"  says  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sifmme$t  <*  very  ftirious  nnd 
oMnate  till  towards  night  The  Indians  roaring  and  veiling  and  howling 
like  wolves,  barking  like  dogs,  and  nsaking  all  sorts  of  hideous  noises :  the 
English  frequently  shouting  and  huzzaing,  as  they  did  afler  the  first  round. 
At  one  time  Captain  ffyman  is  confident  they  were  ffot  to  Powawing,  hy 
their  striking  on  tlie  ground^  and  other  odd  motions ;  but  at  length  tVyman 
crept  up  towards  tliem,  and,  firing  amongst  them,  shot  the  chief  Powaw,  and 
broke  up  their  meeting.'*  * 

S&Good  heavens!  they  dance  the  powow  96. "What  means  this  dance,  ihis   powow 
dance,  dance  t  ** 

What  horrid  yells  the  forest  fill !  Stem  H^yiMn  said  t  with  wondrous  art, 

1>e  grim  bear  crouches  in  his  den,  He  crept  foil  near,  nb  rifle  aimed, 

The  eagle  seeks  the  distant  hill.  And  shot  the  leader  through  the  heart 

The  first  of  the  following  stanzas  is  very  happily  conceived,  and  although 
Bot  in  tlie  order  of  the  poet,  is  as  appropriate  hm,  as  where  it  originally 
itood. 

27.  Then  did  the  crimson  streams,  that  flow'd,  88.  Ah !  many  a  wife  shall  ren^l  her  hair, 
Seem  like  the  waters  of  the  brook,  And  many  a  child  cry,  "  Woe  is  me," 

llMt  brightly  shine,  that  loudly  dash,  M^n  messengers  the  news  shall  bear, 

Far  down  the  diffii  of  Agiochook.  f  Of  LooewdPM  dear-bought  victory. 

*  Narrative  of  the  6ght  at  Fie^acket,  vii. 

t  The  Indian  name  of  the  Wniie  Mountains,  or,  as  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  woulc 
■ay;  White  Hills.  The  natives  believed  the  summits  of  these  mountains  to  be  inhabited  by 
iawible  beings,  but  whether  good  or  evil  we  are  not  informed.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importance, 
Knoc  tbcy  reverenced  the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

his  atwajrs  highly  gratifving  to  the  curious  to  observe  how  people  primitively  vieweo 
objAfU  which  have  become  familiar  to  them.  We  will  here  present  the  reader  witli  Mr. 
Joudyuft  description  of  the  White  Mountains,  not  for  its  aecwraey,  but  for  iu  curious  extrava 
gtaee.  "  Four  score  mil^,  (upon  a  direct  Kne,)  to  the  N.  W.  of  Scarborow,  a  ridjre  of 
DMantaitts  run  N.  W.  and  N  K.  an  hundred  lei^ues,  known  by  the  name  of  the  White 
Moontains,  upon  which  lieth  siio^  all  the  year,  and  is  a  landmark  twenty  miles  off  at  sea.  It 
b  a  rismc  ground  from  the  sea  shore  to  these  hills,  and  they  are  inaccessible  but  by  the  f^- 
lieswfaicnUie  dissolved  snow  hath  made.  In  these  gallies  crow  seven  bushes,  wfich  bemff 
taken  boki  of^  are  a  «>od  help  to  the  climbing  discoverer.  Upon  the  top  of  the  highest  of 
tbese  mountauis,  is  a  large  level,  or  plain,  of  a  day's  ioumey  over,  whereon  nothing  grows 
but  OMMS.  At  the  fejther  end  of  this  plain  is  another  hill  called  the  Buear4oaff  to  outward 
appearance  a  rude  heap  of  massie  stones  piled  one  upon  another,  ana  you  mny,  as  you 
SKend,  st^  from  one  stone  to  another,  as  if  ypo  were  going  up  a  pair  of  stairs,  but  winding; 
ftiO  about  Cie  hill,  till  you  come  to  the  top,  which  will  require  half  a  day's  time^  and  yet  it  is 
iMt  above  a  mile,  where  there  is  also  a  level  of  about  an  acre  of  g^round,  with  a  pond  of 
elear  water  in  the  midst  of  it,  which  you  may  hear  ran  down,  but  how  it  ascends  is  a  mystery. 
Prom  this  rocky  hDI  you  may  see  the  whole  country  round  about ;  it  is  far  above  the  lower 
cloads,  and  from  hence  we  beheld  a  vapor,  (like  a  great  pillar,)  drawn  up  bv  the  sun*beamf 
ootofafTeat  lake,  or  pond,  into  the  air,  where  i*  was  formed  into  a  cloud.  The  country 
he^ood  iSese  hills,  northward,  is  daunting  terrible,  being  foti  of  rockv  hills,  as  thick  as  mole* 
ftuu  hi  a  meadow,  and  cloathed  with  infinite  thick  woods."  iV«t0  EnglantFs  RaHtk»j  3, 4 
M  laeoleetions  are  associated  with  the  name  of  these  mountains.    The  destiiictiea  onhRM^ 
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29  With  footsteps  skm  shall  traTellen  go,  90.  Old  omb  shiOl  shdce  tlMsir  ImmIs,  and  saj 
Wbeie  Lnw^elPi  pond  shfaies  clear  and  **  Sad  was  tl^  boor  aad  lerrible, 

bright,  When  LaoemeU,  brave,  'gainst  Pcmgm 

And  mark  the  plate  where  those  are  laid,  went, 

Who  fell  in  LoveweiPs  bloody  fight  With  fiAy  men  from  Dinstable." 

If  miracles  had  not  then  ceased  in  the  land,  we  should  be  induced  to  msi 
to  their  credit, tlie  extraordinary  escape  of  several  of  the  wounded  English- 
men. Solomon  Keyes^  iiaving  receiveu  three  woimda*  said  he  woidd  hide  him* 
self,  and  die  in  a  secret  place,  where  the  Indians  could  not  find  him  to  get 
his  scalp.  As  he  crawled  upon  the  sliore  of  the  pond,  at  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action,  he  found  a  canoe,  into  which  he  rolled  hiin- 
self|  and  was  drafted  away  by  the  wind.  To  his  great  astonishment,  he 
wos  cost  ashore  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fort  at  <>i8ipee,  which  he  fbtmd 
means  to  recover,  and  there  met  several  of  his  comptinions ;  and,  gaining 
strengtii,  retimied  home  with  them. 

Tliose  who  escaped  did  not  leave  the  battle-ground  until  near  midnight 
When  tliey  arrived  at  the  fort,  they  expected  to  luive  foiuid  refreshment,  and 
tliose  tliey  had  left  as  a  reserve ;  but  a  fellow,  whose  name  is  not  mentione(|« 
who  deserted  tlie  rest  when  the  battle  began,  and  fled  there,  so  frightened 
them,  that  they  fled  in  great  confusion  and  dismay  to  tlieir  homes. 

The  place  where  this  fight  took  place  was  50  miles  from  any  white  inhab- 
itants j  and  that  any  should  have  survived  the  famine  which  now  stared 
tliem  m  tlie  (iice,  is  alrcioet  as  miraculous  as  that  they  should  have  escaoetl 
death  at  the  hands  of  tlie  coiu-ageous  warriors  of  Paugus ;  yet  14  lived  to 
retmm  to  their  friends. 

Fifty  men,  from  New  Hampshire  afterwards  marched  to  the  scene  of 
action,  where  they  found  and  btuied  the  dead.  They  fotmd  but  tliree  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  was  Paugus.  The  rest  were  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  away  when  tjiey  retreated  from  tlie  battle. 

Thus  progressed  and  terminated  the  expedition  against  the  Pequawkets. 
And  although  the  whites  could  scarcely  claim  the  victory,  yet,  as  in  the  case 
of  tlie  Narragansets,  the  Northern  Indians  received  a  blow  from  which  tiiey 
never  recovered.  With  the  Androsco^gins,  the  Pequawkets  soon  after  retired 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  River.  After  remaining  in  those 
regions  about  two  years,  they  separated,  and  the  Androscoggins  removed  to 
Cfuioda,  where  they  were  afterwards  known  as  the  St  Francis  tribe-  The 
Pe(|uawkets  remained  upon  the  Connecticut,  who,  ui  tlie  time  of  the  revolu- 
tioiuury  war,  were  under  a  chief  named  Philip.  In  1728,  a  tract  of  coimtiy, 
since  Pembroke,  N.  UL,  was  granted  to  the  men  tliat  went  out  with  LoveweU^ 
and  it  for  some  time  bore  tlie  name  of  Lovtweir$  Town, 

We  had  here  nearly  concluded  to  close  our  accotmt  of  this  affitir,  but 
cannot  relieve  ourself  easily  of  the  recollection  of  the  following  song,  with- 
out inserting  it,  although  we,  and  others,  have  elsewhere  publislieii  it  It  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  the  same  year  of  the  fight,  and  for  several 
VHars  afterwards  was  the  most  beloved  song  in  all  New  England : 

1.  Of  worthy  Captain  LonoeweU  I  purpose  now  to  sing, 
How  valiantly  he  served  his  country  and  his  king : 

He  and  bis  valiant  soldiers  did  ranjre  the  woods  roll  wide, 
And  hardships  they  endured  to  queO  the  Indian's  pride. 

2.  Twas  nigh  unto  Pirwacket,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May, 
They  spied  a  rebel  Indian  soon  aAer  break  of  day ; 

He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck  of  land, 
Whieh  leads  into  a  pond^  as  we're  made  to  understand. 

3.  Our  men  resolved  to  have  him,  and  travelled  two  miles  round. 
Until  they  met  the  Indian,  who  boldly  stood  his  ground  t 

Tta  speaks  up  Captain  Lovewell,  "Take  you  good  need,'' says  be; 
"  Thb  rogue  is  to  decoy  us,  I  very  plamly  see. 

eeeasioiied  by  an  avalanehe  at  the  celebrated  Noldi,  m  1896,  will  aol  iooa  be  fefnttaa 
Mr.  #Mr«,  efOoMont  kai  pubUsbedaB  iaterarttng  aeewmt  ofit  m  the  Coll  N.  H.  HisL  8oe 
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4.  "The  LkGans  lie  hi  ambiuh,  in  tome  place  nigh  at  hand, 
Id  order  to  tanound  ut  upon  tbia  neck  of  luid  -, 
Therefore  we'll  march  in  order,  and  each  man  leave  his  paeic, 
That  we  may  britkly  fight  them  when  they  shall  us  attack.'' 

5.  Thej  came  onto  this  Indian,  who  did  them  thus  de^ ; 
As  soon  as  they  came  nirh  him,  two  ffuns  he  did  let  fly, 
Which  wounded  Captain  LoveweU,  and  likewise  one  man  mote ) 
But  when  this  rogue  was  running,  they  laid  him  m  his  gora. 

6.  Then  havnig  scalped  the  Indian,  they  went  back  to  the  spot, 

Where  they  bad  laid  their  packs  down,  but  there  they  found  theai  Ml  j 
For  the  Indians  having  spied  them,  when  they  them  aown  did  lay, 
Did  seixe  them  for  their  plunder,  and  carry  tnem  away. 

7.  These  rebels  lay  in  ambush,  this  very  place  hard  by. 
So  that  an  English  soldier  did  one  oT them  espy, 

And  cried  out,  "  Here's  an  Indian !  **  with  that  (hey  started  out. 
As  fiercely  as  old  lioos,  and  hideously  did  shout. 

8.  With  that  our  valiant  Endish  all  gave  a  loud  huxxa. 
To  shew  the  rebel  Indians  they  feared  them  not  a  straw; 
So  now  the  fight  began,  as  fiercely  as  could  be, 

Tlie  IncBans  ran  np  to  them,  but  soon  were  forced  to  flee. 

9.  Tlien  spake  op  Captam  LooewdL,  when  first  the  ficfat  began, 
"  Fight  on,  my  vahant  heroes !  you  see  they  fall  l&e  rain." 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  the  lodiaas  were  so  tluck, 

A  maa  could  scarcely  are  a  gun  aad  not  some  of  them  hit. 

10.  Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  best  our  soldiers  to  surromid 
fiut  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  because  there  was  a  pood. 
To  which  our  men  retreated,  ^nd  covered  all  the  rear  $ 

The  rogues  were  forced  to  flee  them,  although  they  skulked  for  tar. 

11.  Two  logs  there  were  behind  them  that  close  together  lay. 
Without  befaig  discovered,  thev  could  not  get  away , 
Therefore  our  valiant  English  tnev  travelled  in  a  row. 
And  at  a  handsome  distance  as  they  were  wont  to  go. 

IS.  'Twas  ten  o'olock  in  the  morning  when  first  the  fight  begun. 
And  fiercely  did  continue  till  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Exeeptini^  that  the  Indians,  some  hours  before,  twas  night. 
Drew  ofi'mto  the  bushes  and  ceased  a  while  to  fight. 

15.  Bat  soon  agam  returned  In  fierce  and  forioos  mood. 
Shoutiiig  as  in  the  morning,  but  yet  not  half  so  loua. 
For,  as  wa  are  informed,  so  thick  and  last  they  fell, 
Scaree  twenty  of  their  number,  at  night  did  get  home  weD. 

H.  And  tbat  our  valiant  English,  till  midnight  thei^  did  stay, 
To  see  whether  the  reheu  would  have  another  Iray  \ 
BiM  the?  no  more  returning,  they  made  off  tciwarvte  Uietr  Iwine. 
And  brougnt  away  tneir  wounded  as  far  as  tney  eouid  come. 

16.  Of  all  our  vafiaat  English,  there  were  but  thirty-four. 
And  of  the  rebel  Indians^  there  were  about  four  score. 
And  sixteen  of  our  English  did  safely  home  return : 

The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded,  lor  which  we  all  must  mouiB. 

16.  Oir  worthy  Captain  Lovewell  amon^  them  there  did  die  ; 

They  killed  Lieutenant  RobbbUt  and  wounded  good  young  Ffft^ 
Who  was  our  English  chaplain  \  he  many  Indians  slew. 
And  some  of  them  he  scalped  when  bullets  round  him  flew. 

17  Young  PuUam  too  III  mention,  because  he  fought  so  well ; 
Endeavoring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  he  fell. 
And  yet  our  valiant  Englisbmen  in  fiehl  were  ne'er  dismaytii^ 
But  still  they  kept  their  motion,  and  Wyman  captain  made ; 

18.  Who  shot  the  old  chief  PAt;au8,  which  did  the  foe  defeat. 
Then  set  his  men  m  order,  and  brought  oflf  the  retreat ; 
And  braving  many  dangers  and  hardships  in  the  way, 
IWy  safe  ttnvecT  at  Dunstable,  the  thirteenth  day  of  May 

27  • 
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Tke  St.  Franas  fiufiaiu^-Rogen*  erpediiion  agakut  them — ^Pbiup^ — Saiatis — 
Arnold't  expetiitum — NATAifii — 7^  modern  Penobscots — ^Aittkoh — NcrruirE — 
Captain  Francis — Susup  murdere  an  Englishman — Specimen  of  the  Penabscm 
lmngtuige.-r-}Xo\v\,t.% — his  prophecy — Blind  Will — KUud  by  the  Mohtntks — ^A»- 
8ACAMBUIT — Vtsits  France  and  is  Knighted  by  the  king — Attacks  and  bums  Haver- 
hiU—Uis  deaiii. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  mention  was  made  of  the  St* 
FVancis  Indiuiis,  and,  as  tliey  were,  a  part  of  thern,  the  remnant  of  the  once 
re8pectal>)e  AndrosC/Og^ins,*  their  Jiistory  will  here  be  reaumed.  We  have 
already  related  noine  ot  their  liardsliips  and  sufferings,  botli  in  PkUif^s  war 
and  the  French  wars  oflerwords,  when  they  hod  to  contend  witli  tlie  old 
oxperienced  chief,  Colonel  Church ;  and  also  tlieir  severe  disaster  In  opposing 
LoveioelL 

Ailer  tlieir  arrival  upon  the  Lake  St  Francis,  from  which  their  village  took 
itH  ijttine,  they  were  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  French  ecclesias- 
tics. Their  village,  in  1755,  conuisted  of  about  40  wifwams  and  a  church, 
and  a  friar  resided  among  them.  What  time  the  Androscoggins  joined  the 
St  F'raiicis  trilie  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  whenever  war  existed  between 
France  and  England,  tliey  generally  had  some  participation  in  it,  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  which  at  length  ended  in  their  almost  total  destruction, 
in  1759. 

liefore  the  ca)>ture  of  Quebec,  in  that  year,  and  while  the  English  anny 
under  General  Amherst  lay  at  Crown  Point,  an  ex|>edition  against  St  Fran*' 
was  ordered  by  him;  being  so  "exasperated,"  saya  Colonel  Rogers,  "at  tJie 
treatment  Capt  Kennedy  had  received  from  those  Indians,  to  whom  he  hud 
been  sent  with  a  fli/g  of  truce,  and  ]>roposals  of  peace,  who  had  been  by 
them  made  prisoner  with  his  party,  tliat  he  determined  to  bestow  upon  tlicm 
a  signal  chastisement"  This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  all  that  wacr 
charged  ogainst  tJiem,  for  Major  Rogers  continues,  *^  The^  hod,  within  my  own 
knowledge,  during  the  six  years  past,  killed  and  earned  away  more  thiui 
(MX)  iiersons."    Accordingly  Major  Rogers  was  despatched  upon  this  enter- 

Iirise  with  142  effective  men,  including  officers,  and  a  few  Indians  of  tlie 
'equawket  tribe,  under  Philip,  their  chief.  It  was  a  most  perilous  undertake 
ing;  near  300  miles  of  wild  country  to  be  passed,  late  in  October,  1751>. 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  towards  evening,  on  the  5  October, 
the  inhabitants  were  (hincing  al>out  in  great  glee,  celebrating  a  wedding. 
Half  an  hour  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  the  English  fell  suddenly 
ii|K>n  tliem,  in  three  divisions,  and  completely  surprised  them,  killing  200 
Indian^  and  captunng  a  few  women  and  children.f  With  such  secrecy  and 
))romptitude  did  the  Kiiglish  act  on  this  occasion,  says  our  author,  <*that  the 
enemy  had  no  time  to  recover  themselves,  or  take  arms  in  their  own  defencef 
until  they  were  mostly  destroyeiL"  Some  few  ran  down  to  the  river  to  es- 
ca|>e  by  swimming  or  in  their  canoes,  but  were  pursued  and  destroyed 
Therr  village,  excej>t  tliree  houses,  was  burnt,  and  many  persons  in  it  Hy 
seven  o'clock  tlie  butchery  waa  ended,  and  a  retreat  was  immediately  com- 
menced.   Two  Indian  I  toys  were  brought  away  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was 

*  "  At  St.  Pran^ais,  from  Rome  of  Zanghe'darankiaCt  or  people  from  tlie  mottth  of  tJtis  ruvr, 
I  learned,  that  thev  call  n.  or  rather  its  tmnks,  AmMeuHgantiquofce,  or  t>anks  of  the  rn^r 
uboumiing  in  dried  nwal."     Kendaf's  I'raveU,  lii.  145. 

t  I  lately  mccivcd  a  letter  from  a  ^ntlemaii  who  giibsirribed  himself  "Joseph  Alex, 
MastXf  an  Imiian  of  the  St.  F>ancis  tribe/*  complaining  of  the  inaccurate  account  given  by 
Major  Rogert  of  the  destructii.n  of  that  tribe ;  but  es  the  author  of  tlic  letter  docs  not  givo 
an  account  himself,  nor  direct  me  wliere  I  can  obtain  one,  l»eitcr  than  1  have  used,  I  am  con- 
mrdined  to  reprint  m  v  account  without  much  emendation.  The  only  facts  which  I  canffatber 
from  his  letter,  are,  that,  "  before  this  event  [Roeers's  Expcaitionl  look  place,  the  St  I^aneif 
tribe  numbered  from  1800  to  2000  inhabitants ;  but  since,  this  nunmcr  has  made  rapid  decfine, 
•nd  at  present  on  the  pomtof  total  diasolution."     Letter,  doled  Vincennetf  VL  m  April,  189& 
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Dained  Sebaiis.  The  Endish  commander  says,  <<  We  found  600  scalps  hang- 
ing UDon  poles  orer  the  doors  of  their  wigwams." 

Aiuiough  the  English  had  made  sue)?  havoc  among  the  Indians,  yet  a 
wretched  calarainr  awaited  them  m  their  homeward  march*  Thev  luid  but 
one  of  their  number  killed,  who  was  an  Indian,  and  sbc  wounded,  during  tlie 
nuissacre,  but  on  tlicir  return  many  were  lotst  in  the  wilderness,  starved  and 
frozen  to  death.  The  scenes  of  individual  suffering,  could  they  be  known, 
woidd  probably  excee4l  those  which  followed  LoveweWa  Bght  Having  mis- 
taken the  Upper  for  the  Lower  Coos,  some  set  off  by  pouit  of  compa^  ai  d 
were,  never  heard  of  after,  and  the  enemy  followed  and  cut  off  oUiers.  But 
PAtftp,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  made  good  his  retreat  without  losing  a 
man  m  the  way. 

Besides  this  expedition,  in  which  Phtliv  was  one  of  <' Rogers'  rangers,"  he 
was  at  the  capture  of  Louisburch,  under  Greneral  ^^nikcn^  and  was  the 
first  man  that  took  possession  of  tne  fortress.* 

In  the  winter  of  1757,  when  the  English  and  French  armies  had  gone  into 
winter  quarters,  Colonel  Rogers  was  left  in  command  of  Fort  Edward, 
and  had  several  severe  battles  with  the  French  and  Indians  in  scouting 
expeditions.  In  one  of  these,  he  fell  in  with  a  superior  force  to  his  own, 
nearTiconderoga,  and  lost  many  of  his  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners.  This 
was  on  21  January.  The  chiel,  PhUiVy  was  in  that  aftair,  and  acted  as  ser- 
geant. Concerning  this  chief^  it  is  further  said  tliat  he  was  but  ^  half  Indian," 
and  that  in  the  revolution,  he  joined  the  Americans,  saying  ^  he  was  a  whig 
ludinn." 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  Indian  of  the  name  of  Sebatis  or  Sabatis. 
There  were  several  of  the  name,  and  doubtless  it  vnis  peculiar  to  the  Abena- 
miies;  and  hence  that  SaboHs^  captured  at  St  Francis,  was  descended 
^m  an  Abenaquis  family,  who  had  settled  there.    It  is  possible  also,  that 

e  may  be  the  same  who  afterwards  resided,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kennebeck,  with  a  brother  named  Abtonw,  who  is  brought  to  our  notice 
in  the  accounts  f  of  General  ^Qrnold^a  expedition  through  that  region  in  the 
foil  of  1775 ;  but  this  is  conjecture.  However,  what  is  known  of  these  two 
brothere  follows. 

General  AmM  having,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Kennebeck  River,  ordered  a 
R}mll  l)and  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  anny,  to  discover  and  maik  out  a 
route  for  it,  gave  strict  orders  that  JSTataniB  should  be  captured  or  killed.  This 
order  had  b^n  given,  because  tlie  general  had  been  mformed  that  he  had 
been  fixed  there  by  the  English  of  Canada,  as  a  spy,  to  give  information 
if  an  enemy  should  approach  in  that  direction.  But  this,  as  it  i>roved,  was 
tUse  information,  and  yakma  was  the  friend  of  the  Americans,  as  also  was 
his  brotlier  SahaiiSy  who  lived  about  seven  miles  higher  up  the  river,  above 
him. 

The  residence  of  Mitania  was  a  lonesome  place,  upon  the  bank  of  tlie 
river ;  his  cabin,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  green,  the  border  of  which  wa^i 
lieyond  musket  shot  from  it,  was  a  discovery  which  added  to  the  su^icions 
of  the  party,  who,  having  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  4  October,  surrounded 
it  at  every  point,  and  nm  in  upon  it  with  great  eagerness;  expecting,  without 
doubt,  to  have  taken  him  prisoner.  In  this  they  were  disapfiointed^  for  it  ap- 
peared that  the  place  had  been  deserted  a  week.  Near  by,  at  the  shore 
of  the  river,  a  map  drawn  upon  birch  bark,  was  found  in  tlie  top 
of  a  stake,  very  accurately  delineating  the  courses  of  the  rivers  towanls 
Canada,  and  lines  denoting  places  of  crossing  from  one  to  another.  This 
greatly  surprise^l  them,  hut  they  profited  much  by  it  Nothing  was  seen  of 
any  Indians  during  t  le  excursion  of  the  exploring  party,  who,  after  about  24 
days,  in  which  they  suffered  everf  thing  hut  death,  re'omed  ttie  army. 

When  the  army  ha<l  arrived  within  tlie  bounds  oi  Canada,  which  was  on 
the  4  November,  **we  for  the  first  time,"  says  Mr.  Henry,  *'had  the  pleasure 
»f  seeing  the  worthy  and  respectable  Indian,  ./Vatonif,  and  his  brother,  Sabth 

*  Roger^  Remiaisoencesy  Appendix  to  new  edition. 

f  See  that  of  Jodm  Jdm  J,  Henry,  32,  to  36,  and  74^  Alc.  See  alio  Shdikft  VMm.  m 
109,  and  CoL  Maine  Hist  Soc.  i.  m. 
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Hi,  with  some  others  of  their  tribe."  ^aiams  went  to  each  of  the  compaiiiefl 
of  8|)ie8,  aiid  shook  them  by  tlie  hand,  as  t^iough  lie  had  been  formerly 
acquainted  witli  them.  He  explained  himself  by  tellinff  them,  tliat  he  had 
kef>t  close  to  tliem  uU  tlie  time  they  were  making  their  ojscoTery  beyond  his 
residence,  and  until  they  returned,  but  di<l  not  dare  to  make  himself 
known,  for  fear  they  would  kill  him— a  wise  resolution. 

Natanis  and  Sabatis,  with  17  others  of  their  tribe,  joined  the  army 
on  tlie  River  Chaudiere,  and  marched  with  it  to  Canada.  When  the  attack 
on  Quebec  was  made,  31  December,  1775,  Mdajm  was  wounded  l»y  a  shot 
through  tlie  wrist,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  liritish  general,  CoiVefon, 
who  mimediately  set  him  at  liberty.  These  were  the  first  Indians  employed 
in  the  revolutionary  contest  by  tlie  Americans.^ 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  momentous  undertaking  of  Arnold^  without  re- 
questing the  reader  to  notice  how  many  men  of  note  and  eminence  survived 
its  ruins — Creneral  Darnel  Morgan  of  Virginia,  then  a  captain— -General  Henry 
Dearborn  of  Massachusetts,  of  nke  rank — Timothy  Bigetoto  of  Massachusetts, 
a  miyor — Rtittm  J,  3/ngt,  father  of  the  late  postmaster-general,  of  the  same 
rank — Samuel  Spring,  D.  D.  of  Newburyport,  a  chaplain--w9aron  ^tirr  of  New 
Jersey,  and  General  Benedict  Jhmold  of  Connecticut^  Numerous  others  de- 
serve eoual  notice ;  but  it  is  not  our  ]irovmce  to  enumerate  them  here.  Anfl 
fi-om  this  digression  we  return  to  iiotice  another  chief  nearly  suriilar  in  name 
to  the  last 

At  the  treaty  of  Georgetown,  on  Arrowsik  Island,  held  by  the  eastern 
tribes  with  the  English,  9  August,  1717,  Sabbadis,  as  his  name  was  then  writ- 
ten, appeared  for  the  Androscoggins.  Also  at  the  treaty  of  Casco,  dated 
25  July,  1727,  we  find  among  the  ngners  Sabatista  of  Arre8agontacook4 
What  part  Sabatis  acted  in  the  tragedies  fit>m  1722  to  1725,  does  not  appear. 
In  the  UiBTORT  op  Maine§  we  find  the  Ibilowing  passage  concerning  Sab- 
batitif  as  he  is  there  called.  **  In  1730,  a  chaplain  wos  allowed  at  Fort  Gleorge ; 
and  it  was  in  this  place,  where  Sahbaiistj  the  Anasagunticook  sagamore,  re- 
quested government  to  keep  some  supplies:  for,  said  he,  in  *cold  tointers  and 
ileep  inawiy  my  Indians,  unable  logo  to  Fort  Rkhmondf  sometimes  suffer.^  "^ 

We  now  pass  to  our  own  times  to  notice  some  modem  Indians  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  In  1816,  the  Penobscot  tribe  at  Old  Town^l  having  lost  its 
aachem,  entered  upon  tlie  election  of  another.  It  was  some  months  befiore 
they  could  agree  upon  a  successor,  although  it  is  their  custom  to  elect  a  near 
relation  of  the  deceased:  At  length  party  spirit  having  run  unreasonably 
high,  their  priest,  who  is  a  Roman  Catliolic,  interfered,  and  tliey  forsook  the 
rival  candidates,  and  elected  John  JKUeon.  This  man,  it  is  said,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Baron  de  Saint  Castiens,  The  induction  into  office  took  place 
19  September,  181(1  At  the  same  time  John  Neptune  was  constituted  his 
lieutenant,  and  Cuptuin  thtncis  and  another  were  confirmed  as  chief 
captainii 

A  8|iecimen  of  modem  oratory  among  these  Indians  is  f^yren  by  Mr.  Wii. 
LiAMsoif,  who  heard  it,  in  his  History  of  Maine.  It  was  qnade  in  a  court, 
by  John  Neptune,  in  extenuation  of  tho  murder  of  one  Knight,  by  Peol  Susup. 
The  case  was  nearly  as  follows :  In  the  evening  of  28  June,  1816,  this  Indian 
was  intoxicated,  and  at  the  tavern  of  said  Knigld  at  Bangor,  (whether  he  had 
))rocured  liquor  there  with  which  to  intoxicate  himself,  wo  are  not  iiifornipd,; 
luid  being  noisy  and  turbulent,  Knight  endeavored  to  e^cpel  him  from  hiii 
house.  Having  thrust  him  out  of  door,  lie  endeavored  to  drive  hiiii  away 
and  in  the  attempt  was  stabbed,  and  immediately  died.  On  his  arrest,  Susup 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  but  said  he  was  in  liquor,  and  that  Knight  abused^ 

•  Judge  Henry,  --5. 

^  f  Henry,  our  authority  before  mentioned,  was  a  private,  ared  but  16.  wbo  ran  away  from 
bit  father,  onl  joined  l}ie  army  clandestinely  i  lie  died  in  1810,  aged  52.  Morgan  died  io 
Vm,  et.  66 ;  iMarbfm  in  18^,  tei.  78:  Magi  in  1823;  Spring  in  1819,  «t.  73;  Arnold  m 
1801.  at  Loodoe,  let.  61 ;  Burr  died  in  New  York,  in  1836. 

X  OoU.  N.  U.  Hist.  Soc.  u.  242. 260.  «  WUiianum,  n.  169. 

S  In  1811,  this  tribe  eonsisted  of  but  57  families,  and  241  porsnos.  U  1810  ibere  w«-e  277 
foola.  Their  laerasM,  nyg  Dr.  Morse,  Appendix  to  Isi>ias  IUpo  it  6),  ii  o^n^C  to  ^ 
migatioyi  of  U^  chifkfii  imputed  ii'v*  2  thw  young  men  to  niany  B^lf. 
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him,  or  he  had  not  done  it.  Being  brought  to  trial  in  June  the  next  year  at 
Castine,  by  advice  of  counsel,  he  pleaded  not  guilty;  and  after  a  day  spent  in 
hb  trial,  a  verdict  was  rendered,  according  to  the  defence  set  up,  man' 
dauMer,  Susup  had  a  wife  and  several  children ;  four  of  whom,  with  their 
mother,  were  present,  as  were  many  other  Indians  from  St  Johns  and  Paasa* 
maquoddy,  besides  a  great  crowd  of  whites. 

After  sentence  was  declared,  Sumtp  was  asked  by  the  court  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  for  himself;  to  which  he  replied,  **•  John  Neptunk  toUl  speak  /»/ 
ne."  ^EPTurrE  rose  up,  and,  having  advanced  towards  the  judges,  deuL 
erately  said,  in  English, 

'  Foti  knoio  your  people  do  my  JnSans  great  deal  tcrong.  Jliey  abuse  (her 
vtiy  much— yes  they  murder  than ;  then  Viey  wdk  right  off—^tobody  Unuhes  Oievk 
Thasmakes  my  heart  Imm.  Welly  then  my  Indians  say^  we  will  go  kill  your  ven 
^jod  and  toicked  men,  Ab,  IteWem  never  do  that  thittg,  toe  are  brothers,  Som 
time  ago  a  very  bad  man  *  about  Boston^  shot  an  hidian  dead.  Your  people  saiid 
surely  he  should  die^  biU  it  was  not  so,  hi  the  great  prison  house  he  eats  and  liv^i 
to  tkis  day.  Certainly  he  never  di^for  killing  Indian,  My  brothers  say  let  (hti 
blsoebiman p>Jree — reol  Susup  too.  So  we  wish,  HojpeJiUs  the  hearts  of  9j 
all — Peace  is  good,  T%esej  my  Indians,  love  it  well,  Th^  smile  under  Us  man. 
The  white  men  and  red  men  must  be  always  friends.  Joe  Great  Spirit  if  cjb 
fMer, — I  speak  what  IfeeU* 

**  Susup  was  sentenced  to  another  year's  imprisonment,  and  required  to  find 
fureties  for  keeping  the  peace  two  years,  in  the  penal  sum  of  500  dollars , 
when  John  Neptune,  Squire  Jo  Merry  iS/eptune,  of  his  own  tribe,  CapL  Sobnond, 
from  Passamacpioddy,  and  Capt  Jo  Tomer,  from  the  River  St  J^hub,  becam* 
bis  sureties  in  the  cognizance."  f 

Captain  Drancis,  the  first  captain  of  the  tribe,  has  been  mePitioned,  and 
wlio,  according  to  the  historian  of  Maine,  is  a  man  of  good  undw standing.  If 
the  information  he  has  givvn  concerning  the  eastern  nidians  ht  correct, — and 
we  see  no  cause  to  doul)t  it, — it  is  of  much  value,  and  no  ]tA6  interest  He 
assured  Mr.  Williamson,  **t^iat  all  the  tribes  between  tho  .f^co  and  the  St 
Johns,  both  inclusive,  are  brotliers ;  that  the  eldest  lived  oa  the  Saco ;  thai 
eacl^  tribe  is  younger  as  we  pass  eastward,  like  the  sons  v\  the  same  father 
though  tlie  one  at  Passamaquoddy  t  is  the  youngest  of  uli,  proceeding  from 
thoee  ujkon  the  River  St  Johns  and  Penobscot^  *  Mwoy*^  he  affirms,  *7  co%di 
understand  all  these  brothers  very  well  when  they  speak ;  b\A  when  the  Midtmaks  ot 
the  JUgonqyins,  or  Canada  huhans  talk,  I  cannot  tell  all  t^hed  they  sayJ  " 

Before  dismissing  the  interesting  Tarratines,  it  m  aj  be  proper  to  present  * 
specimen  of  their  language. 

Metunk'^senah,  outoa^ne,  snum^keag-aio,  kee'^nuck.  tfe  me-seh,  keah'^-dabeP-dock 
nots-dd^-seh,  keah^-old'hautja-mon^a,  numahzee,  vxaetah-mah,  Vhah-lahwee^ 
keunah,  spum^-keag-aio,  me-lea^eh^  neo^nah,  ne'^^iw-ps-bemrgeea^o'^coque,  maje^ 
'  on,  ^nuS'SU-aHos^see,  neoSiah  €uihMont^en-esk'Sock,^t'hah-lah 


me,  gees^-cooL,  ar% 

toee-keunah,  num-e-se-comele'ejit,  tah-hah-la'Xve'U-Uuitrma-tht'ke^-chedt,  a-que-h^ 

a^que-ah-lah-kt-me-sahcoque,   n^gahne,   nvmar4jb\   nea-nah,   neoje,   saw^-go^ 

*  "  He  alluded  to  one  Livennort,  who  bad  recf^ivHl  sentence  of  deatb  for  killing  nn  In 
dian,  which  was  commuted  to  hard  labor  for  life  in  tU.  itUM?%  prison."     WUlictnaon, 

An  Indian  named  CRKVAY^a  Penobscot  of  tb^  icite  of  St  Francis,  to  avoid  being  dis- 
tressed  by  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Cuiada,  witii  bis  wife  wandered  down  into  Massac) ii- 
setts,  and  erected  a  wigwam  on  the  shore  of  ^pot  I'  md,  in  the  town  of  Stoneham,  where  they 
lived.  At  len^e^h  some  abominable  while  ruttiavi,  on  the  night  of  the  23  November,  18li, 
shot  him  while  he  was  asleep,  and  badly  wounded  bis  squaw.  Not  being  killed  outrij^t,  ibis 
Indian  crawled  from  his  wi^^am,  aiul'was  fouul  the  next  day  almost  lifeless  and  m  great 
agony,  and  be  expired  ma  few  days  after.  The  names  of  the  murderers  I  will  not  five,  for 
1  abhor  to  sullv  my  page  with  them.  Four  Wk;re  guilty.  One  fled  from  rasuce,  two  were 
feied  and  coodemnoa  to  be  hanged,  Deccmbei  !^th,  following:.    Reoort  of  mt  TnaL 

t  Ibid. 

X  The  Indians  said.  Patcodum^ogtum-keag  Pascodum  meant  poUt/tk  '  oquon,  raiek  tm 
grtat  mam/  ;  ear,  land  or  place. 

I  PepofM,  rPdk$ :  ke^,  aplace  oj 
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tooo-^auhn/ty  keah-dcMd^Kkf  ego-mahf  ktdoak\  m,%\Shtty  domt-alCU^  Mooot 

In  speaking  of  the  New  Hampshire  sachems,  it  was  not  intended  that  sc 
conspicuous  a  chief  as  RotvU  should  have  been  silently  passed  over,  and 
therefore  we  will  ^ive  him  a  place  here.  This  chief  has  of  late  years  oecome 
noted,  from  the  cu-cumstnnce  of  his  name's  being  found  to  the  celebrated 
Whtdwrighi  deed  of  1G29.  That  deed,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  purported 
to  have  been  given  by  Passaconawayy  Runaauntty  Wehanoumouyity  and  liowls. 
The  tract  of  country  conveyed  was  included  between  the  Pascataqua  anl 
Merrimack  Rivers,  und  bounded  inland  by  a  line  from  **  Pawtucket"  Falh 
in  the  latter,  and  Newichawannok  in  the  former.  It  is  pretty  certain,  now 
that  these  siichems  gave  no  such  deed  at  the  time  specified. 

Roi^LS  was  sachem  of  the  Newichavirannoks,  and  his  dwelling-place  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  tlie  Pascataqua,  not  ftur  from  Quampeaj^  Falls,  in 
JBEerwick,  thee  Kittery.  ^  In  1643,  he  conveyed  the  lands  of  his  vicinity  to 
Humphrey  Chadboxim ;  and  others  afterwards,  to  SpcMxr ;  the  former  being 
the  earliest  Indian  deed  found  upon  our  records.  It  is  certain  that  all  the 
Indians  upon  the  river  to  its  mouth,  were  his  subjects,  though  he  was  under 
Fassaconaway."!  Mr.  UxMcard  %  says,  "  There  was  within  Uie  compass  of  the 
■even  yeai*s  now  current,  [about  1670,]  a  sagamore  about  Kittary,  caHed 
BmdB  or  RoUes :  who  laying  very  sick,  and  bemrid,  (being  an  old  man,)  he  ex- 
pected some  of  the  English,  that  seized  upon  his  land,  should  have  shov^rn 
him  that  civility,  as  to  £ive  given  him  a  visit  in  his  aged  infirmities  and  sick- 
ness. It  matters  not  much  whether  it  was  totally  neglected  or  not;  to  be 
sure  at  the  last,  he  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  town  and  desu-ed  a  favor  of  them, 
viz.  that  though  he  might,  as  he  said,  challengo  [claim]  all  the  plantation  for 
his  own,  wheve  they  dwelt,  that  yet  thev  would  please  to  sell  or  give  him  a 
■mall  tract  of  land,  possibly  an  hundred  or  two  of  acres,  and  withall  desired 
it  miffht  be  recorded  in  the  town  book,  as  a  public  act,  that  so  his  children, 
whicn  he  left  beliintl,  might  not  be  turned  out,  like  vagabonds,  as  destitute  of 
an  liabitation  amongst,  or  near  the  English,  adding  this  as  a  reason :  That  he 
knew  there  would  shortly  fall  out  a  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  English, 
all  over  the  cowitry,  and  that  the  Indians  at  the  first  should  prevail,  and  do 
much  mischief  to  the  English,  and  kill  many  of  them :  But  after  the  third 
year,  or  after  three  years,  all  the  Indians  which  so  did,  should  be  rooted  out, 
and  utterly  destroyed."  This  account,  the  same  author  says,  **  is  reported  by 
Maj.  fVcddroriy  Mr.  Joshua  Moodyy  Capt  Frosty  that  live  upon,  or  near  the 
place." 

A  chief  named  Blvid^^unll  was  successor  to  RoUs,  and  in  PhU^s  war  served 
the  English.  Why  the  word  Uind  was  prefixed  to  his  name  is  not  mentioned, 
but  probably  he  had  lost  an  eye. 

In  1677,  the  wretched  expedient  was  resorted  to  by  the  whites,  of  employing 
the  Mohawks  agnuist  the  Tarratines,  and  two  messengers,  Majors  Pvnchon 
and  Richardsy  were  despatched  to  their  country.  The^  were  kindly  received 
by  them,  and  promised  their  assistance.  ''Accordmgly  some  parties  of 
them  came  down  the  country,  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  first 
alarm  was  given  at  Anmskeeg  Falls ;  where  the  son  of  fVonolansd  being 
hunting,  discovered  15  Indians  on  the  other  side,  who  called  to  him  in  a  lan- 
guage which  he  did  not  understand;  upon  which  he  fled,  and  they  fired 
near  30  guns  at  him  without  effect.  Presently  after  this  they  were  discovered 
in  the  woods  near  Cochecha  Major  Waldron  sent  out  eight  of  his  IndiiuiK, 
whereof  Blind-toUl  was  one,  to  make  further  discovery.  They  were  all 
8iU7)rised  together  by  a  comimny  of  the  Mohawks ;  two  or  three  escaped, 
the  others  were  either  killed  or  taken.  fFUl  was  dragged  away  by  hi^  hair  \ 
and  being  wounded,  perished  in  the  woods,  on  a  necK  of  land,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  Cochecho  and  Ising-glass  Rivers,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  Bknd-mWs  Neck."§    Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  allies  of  the  l!kigliA 

•  ffSttiMMOR't  Maine,  i.  513.  f  WUUamaom,  i.  4eO.  t  fndin  Wan,  E  V 

i  Bdknt^,  Hit t.  N.  H.  i.  125. 
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■t this  time;  nor  do  we  find  that  any  others  fiere  porformed  of  a  diflerenl 
character.    Notwitlistanding,  the  same  miserable  {lolicj  was  talked  of  a^ain 
abom  nine  years  oAer ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  it  was  carried  into  practice. 
It  was,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  6i)eaking,  tliat  tlie  Nar- 

Tiset  chief  Pesaacus  was  murdered,  as  has  been  mentioned.* 
e  bad  not  thus  long  delayed  our  notice  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
chiefi,  but  from  the  untoward  circumstance  of  having  mislaid  a  valuable 
communication  concerning  him.f  The  sachem  of  whom  we  arc  now  to 
s[)eak  was  known  among  t^ie  French  by  the  name  of  JVesuimbiouity  but 
among  the  EIngHfh  he  wns  called 

AssACABiBUiT,!  and  ^aacombuiLX  This  chief  was  as  faithful  to  the 
French  as  one  of  their  own  nation  ;  and  our  account  of  him  begins  in  1696, 
when,  with  Iberville  and  the  (umous  Monlignyy  he  rendered  imi>oi*tant  service 
in  the  reduction  of  the  English  Fort  St.  Johns,  30  November,  of  that  year. 
Being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  French  and  Indians,  the  English  sent 
out  ^  men  to  oppose  them,  who,  on  the  28,  were  met  and  attacked  i>y  a  part 
of  Ibervill^s  anny,  under  MonUgmf  and  Neseanibiouii^  and  defeated  with  the 
•OSS  of  .S5  men.  On  the  night  tiefore  St.  Johns  capitulated,  Iberville,  with 
^^e9eambmai  as  his  second,  at  the  liead  of  30  men,  made  a  sally  to  bum  one 
part  of  the  town,  while  D'Mwjs  and  Monligny,  with  60  others,  were  ordered 
to  fire  it  at  another  point    Both  parties  succeeded.  § 

In  1699,  he  is  noticed  for  some  cruelty,  which,  it  was  said,  he  inflicted  upon 
a  child,  named  Tlwmtmn  Rotise,  He  having  ordered  it  to  carry  something  to 
the  water  side,  it  cried ;  he  took  a  stick  and  sti-uck  her  down,  and  she  lay 
for  dead.  He  then  threw  her  into  the  water,  but  she  was  saved  by  another 
Indian.  She  was  an  Eln^lish  captive,  and  was  soon  after  restored.  This 
account  was  handed  Dr.  Mather,  by  one  who  had  iust  returned  from  Casco 
Bay,  where  he  had  been  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  The  account 
closes  bi  these  words :  ^This  Jlssacondtuii  hath  killed  and  token  this  war, 
(they  tell  me,J  150  men,  women  and  children.    A  bloody  Devil."  J 

It  is  said  that  Jlfouxit,  Wanungonet,  and  ,A8»acmnbuii,  were  "  three  of  the 
most  valiant  and  puissant  sachems  ^  of  the  eastll  Their  attack  upon  the  fort 
at  Casco,  in  August,  1703,  has  been  mentioned.**  In  1704,  some  of  the  Abe- 
^uiquis,  liaving  established  themHcIves  in  Newfoundland,  were  attacked  by  the 
f^glisb,  and  some  of  them  killed.  Whereupon  they  applied  to  Governor 
VaudmtU  for  assistance  to  repel  them,  and  he  sent  Mordigny  with  a  few 
Canadians,  who  Joined  themselves  with  about  50  Abonaquis  under  Nesccanbi 
ott^  and  attacked  the  English  with  great  success.  They  pillaged  and  burnt 
one  fort,  and  took  many  prisoners,  ft 

In  1705,  M.  Subercase.  having  succeeded  M»  BrotdUon  in  tlie  government 
of  Newfoundland,  endeavored  to  make  thorough  work  with  the  remaining 
English  tliere.  Their  success  was  nearly  complete,  and  here  again  ^escoM' 
W»wi  is  noticed  as  acting  a  conspicuous  part  Svhercaw^s  anny  consisted  of 
400  meniX  "»  all,  and  they  set  out  from  PIncentio  15  January,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  with  20  days'  provisions.  They  sufTerwl  much  from  the  ngor  of  the 
weatlier,  and  did  not  M\  upon  the  English  until  the  2^  which  was  at  a  place 
called  Rel)ou.  They  next  took  Petit  Havie.  At  St  Johns  they  found  some 
resistance,  where  the  English  now  had  two  forts,  which  were  supplied  with 
cannon  and  mortars,  and,  after  losing  five  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  in  consequence  of  want  of  powder ;  having  dam- 
aged much  of  what  they  brought  with  them  in  wadinff  rivers.  They  next 
attacked  Forrillon  and  took  it  §§    This  was  5  March.    Here  was  also  a  fort, 

•  See  B.  II.  p.  fi8.  note  § .  t  From  R«v.  Mr.  Feltf  of  Hamilton.        t  PenhaUow. 

i  CharUvoix,  ii.  193.  ||  Magnalia,  vii.  95.  U  I'enludlow,  6. 

*•  Pafpe  104,  lib.  iU.  W  CharUvcix,  ii.  294. 

tt  Tbis  is  according  to  CharUvciXf  but  Penliallow  says  500,  and  Anspackj  (HisU  Newfound 
•»d,  M^Aabmtt  500.     Charlevoix  is,  doubtless,  nearest  the  truth. 

k%  Lt  Baurgjvt  briU^f  apr^  qitoi  Mo  n  tig  NT,  qtd  avoit  aanen^  h  cette  expedition  sonJii^U 
rlKflCAMBiouiT,yii<  ditachi  a^ec  Us  samnxges^  et  une  partie  det  CanadierUj  peur  oiler  du  c6li 
^  Carhomnere,  et  de  Bonruriste,  at^ec  order  de  briUr  ei  de  dHruire  Untie  le  cdU,  ce  qu*i 
g^ciicn  wiuverdre  un  setU  liomme,  lant  la  terrettr  itoU  grande  pamu  Lu  AnghU.    N 
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into  which  the  inhubitantB  at  first  retired,  and  endeavored  to  defend  theniselTAi^ 
but  soon  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.* 

Not  long  after  these  services  JSTescambiouU  sailed  for  France,  and  in  1706 
visited  his  majesty,  King  Louis  XIV,  at  Versailles.  Here,  among  other  emi- 
nent personages,  he  b^me  known  to  tlie  historian  Charlevoix,  f  The 
kinff  having  presented  him  an  elegant  sword,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
holding  up  lus  hand,  *^71d8  hand  has  dain  ont  hundrtd  and  forty  of  your  majtM- 
tf9  enantes  in  New  England ; "  X  and  that  whereupon,  the  king  fortliwith 
knighted  him,  and  ordered  that  henceforth  a  pension  of  eight  livres  a  day  be 
allowed  him  for  life. 

JVefcomfrtotK^  returned  to  America  in  1707,  and  the  next  year  accompanied 
Rouville  to  aUack  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts.  The  French  had  uitended  a 
much  more  formidable  concjuest,  and  had  engaged  bands  of  Indians  from 
four  nations  to  cooperate  with  them,  and  all  were  to  rendezvous  at  Lake 
Nikisipique,  as  they  called  Winnipesauke  or  Winnijiisiogee.  But  all  except 
the  Algonquins  and  Abenaquis  under  JS/escambiouitf  having  failed  and  deserted 
them,  they  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  enterprise  altogether. 
Having  made  known  their  situation  to  Governor  FaudrtuUy  and  requested 
his  orders,  he  directed,  that  though  all  the  Indians  deserted  them,  they  should 
not  give  over  the  expedition.  Ihs  ChaiUons  having  communicated  this  intel- 
ligence to  the  Indians,  they  entreated  him  to  lead  them  forward,  and  said  they 
woukl  follow  him  wherever  he  chose  to  go. 

From  Nikisipique  thev  marched,  at  last,  with  200  men,  fell  upon  Haver- 
hill,§  and  sacked  it  The  attack  was  made,  sun  about  on  hour  high,  29 
August,  1708.  The  contest  was  short  as  the  opposition  was  feeble.  The 
English  lost  about  100  persons  by  this  irruption,  40  or  50  of  whom  were 
killed  at  Haverhill.  JVescambioitU,  in  this  anair,  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valor  witli  the  sword  which 
he  brought  from  France. 

Having  burned  the  fort  and  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  village,)  thev 
began  to  retrace  their  steps,  with  precipitation.  The  English,  having  rallied, 
formed  an  ambush  in  the  edge  of  die  woofls,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  attacked  them  vigorously,  killing  and  wounding  manv  of  them.  In 
the  ambush  were  60  or  70  English,  who,  aAer  hanging  ui)on  their  flanks  for 
near  an  hour,  retreated.  In  this  last  afHiir  ;he  French  suffered  most  In 
both  encounters,  18  men  were  wounded,  three  Lidians  and  five  Frenchmen 
killed.  In  the  ambush  fell  HerUl  of  Chambly,  and  Fercherea,  both  officers  of 
experience ;  and  the  renowned  Jhaacambwly  as  though,  elsewhere,  like  AehU- 
2e9,  invulnerable,  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  foot  This  last  attack  had 
the  happy  effect  of  immediately  restoring  many  of  the  prisoners. 

From  1706  to  1727,  we  hear  nothing  of  JissacambutL  In  June  of  the  latter 
year,  his  death  b  recorded,  accompanied  with  a  short  account  of  him,  in  a 
newspaper  of  that  time.  Mention  is  made,  among  other  tilings,  that,  tike 
Hercules,  he  had  a  ** famous  club"  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  on 
which  were  08  notches,  denoting  the  number  of  ^  English  "  he  had  killeii ; 
Ihat  he  was  knighted  while  in  France,  the  insignia  of  which,  on  his  return 
home,  he  wore  upon  his  breast  in  large  letters.  In  this  newspaper  commu- 
nication he  is  styled  ^  Old  Escaxnbxdi^  ^  formerly  the  priucipaJ  sagamore  of 
(the  now  disnersed)  tribe  of  the  Saco  or  Pigwacket  Indians."  He  prulmbly 
went  to  reside  among  ttie  St  Francis  tribe  about  1700.  He  was  restless  when 
there  was  no  war,  and  our  account  says,  *^  when  tnere  was  something  of  a 
prospect  of  settled  peace,  about  90  years  ago,  [1700,]  he  marched  off  tlie 

*  Annadif  Ui.  t  Hist.  Gen.  de  la  Nouv.  France,  ii.  326. 

X  Femaliaw.  40.  This  must  be,  we  think,  a  ^al  misrc|jre^iitation  of  hra  real  speccb 
as  subsequent  details  will  lead  one  to  suppose.     Perhaps  he  might  have  smtl  forty. 

J  "  ^  prima  alors  U  parti  tU  marcner  contrt  un  rilta^e  appelU  Hawreuil,  compof4  de 
finte^  d  trenU  mauoru  him  bdlis,  arec  un  fort,  oU  logeott  le  gOM^mexur.  Ce  fort  avail  ume 
ganiton  de  trtnU  »oldaU,et  ilyen  aroit  au  mains  dix  dans  chaq»te  maiionJ* 

I  Charlevoix  says,  "  TouU$  tes  maitons  se  d^fendireiU  atiMsi  tres-iien,  et  euretd  le  mSmt 
tori,  Wy  etU  environ  cent  Angloii  de  tuis  daiU  ces  diJ^retUfs  attaquei  /  piusieurt  autretf  ati 
attendvent  tnm  tard  d,  tortir  du  fort  et  des  maisonSy  y  furenl  hri^i^i."  None  of  the  EUighflk 
•eooonU  mention  this,  and  it  was'^ioublless  supposition,  without  foundation  in  iaet 
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grounil  as  a  disbandeii  officer,  left  his  brethren  and  travelled  towards  the  IVIi« 
siflBippi,  where  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  wars,  and  never  heard  of  till 
the  last  full  he  returned  to  those  [eastern]  parts.**  This  was  probably  the 
report  among  the  English  of  New  England ;  but  in  ti*uth  he  was  with  Xhn 
French  in  Canada,  as  we  have  seen.  Had  Penhaixow  published  his  Indian 
VVaas  one  year  later,  he  would  not,  probat>ly,  have  closed  his  account  as  he 
did  concerning  him.  He  says  tha^  at  his  return  from  France,  he  was  so 
exalted  that  he  treated  his  countrvmen  in  the  most  haughty  and  arrogant 
manner,  **  murdering  one  and  stabbing  another,  which  so  exasperated  thoee 
of  their  relatioiifl,  that  they  sought  revenge,  and  would  have  instantly  exe- 
cuted  it,  biit  that  he  fled  his  country,  and  never  returned  after." 


CHAPTER  XL 

« 
Ihttneiwm  iff  Deetfidd,  and  eaptimty  of  Reverend  John  WUUama  and  family ^ 

SoMSTiM EB  in  a  volume,  and  soipetimes  in  a  pamphlet,  the  narrative  of 
this  affiur  had  often  been  ^ven  to  the  world  previous  to  1774,  by  one  of  tJie 
principai  actors  in  it,  whose  name  is  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and 
which  is  doubtless  familiar  to  every  reader  of  New  England  legends.  The 
edition  of  Mr.  iVUliam^s  work,  out  of  which  1  take  this,  was  prepared  by  tlie 
renowned  New  England  annalist,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Priivctj  and  was  the 
5th,  printed  at  Boston  ^  by  John  BouU,  next  door  to  the  Three  Doves  in  Marl- 
borough Street,  1774."    It  was  a  closely  printed  8vo.  pamphlet  of  70  pages. 

It  will  be  necessarv  to  relate  some  important  facts  of  historical  value 
before  proceeding  with  the  narrative.  As  at  several  otlier  times,  the  i)lan 
was  laid  early  in  1703,  in  Canada,  for  la^in^  waste  the  whole  English  fron- 
tier, but  like  former  and  later  plans,  laid  m  tiiat  region,  this  but  jmitially 
succeeded.  Though  the  eastern  settlements  fix>m  Casco  to  Wells  were 
destroyed,  and  130  people  killed  and  captivated,  the  sunnner  before,  yet  tlu; 
towns  on  tlie  Connecticut  had  neglected  their  precautiouaiy  duty.  And 
although  Governor  DudUv  of  Massachusetts  had  but  little  while  before  been 
notified  of  the  design  of  the  French,  yet  it  was  unpossible  to  guard  the 
eastern  coast  against  the  attack.  Deerfield  had  been  palisaded  and  20 
soldiers  placed  in  it,  but  had  been  quartered  about  in  difterent  houses,  and, 
entirely  forgetting  their  duty  as  soldiers,  were  surprised  widi  tlie  rest  of  the 
town.  The  snow  was  deep,  which  gave  the  enemy  an  easy  entrance  over 
the  pickets.  The  French  were  commanded  by  Hertel  de  RowrilUy  but  the 
commanders  of  the  Indians  remain  unknown. 

Mr.  WiUiooM  thus  begins  his  narrative :  "  On  Tuesday  the  29th  of  Feb- 
i;uary,  1708-4,  not  long  before  break  of  day,  the  enemy  came  m  like  a  flood 
upon  us ;  oiur  watch  TOing  unfaithful :  an  evil,  whose  awful  effects,  in  a  sur- 
^rizal  of  our  fort,  shpuld  bes(>eak  all  watchmen  to  avoid,  as  they  would  not 
jring  the  charge  of  blood  upon  themselves.  They  came  to  my  house  in  the 
l)egiiming  of  the  onset,  and  by  their  violent  endeavors  to  break  open  dooi*9 
and  winoows,  with  axes  and  hatchets,  awakened  me  out  of  sleep ;  on  which 
1  lea|)ed  out  of  bed,  and  nmning  towards  the  door,  perceived  the  enemy 
making  their  entrance  into  the  house.  I  called  to  awaken  two  soldiers  hi 
the  chamber ;  and  returning  toward  my  liedside  for  my  arms,  the  enemy 
inimediatel^r  brake  into  my  room,  I  judge  to  die  number  of  20,  with  r>ainted 
ffices,  and  hideous  acclamations.  I  reached  up  my  hands  to  the  bed-tester, 
for  my  pistol,  uttering  a  short  petition  to  God,  expecting  a  present  passage 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deatli."  "Taking  down  my  pistol,  1 
cQckeflJt,  and  nut  it  to  the  breast  of  the  first  Indian  who  came  up ;  but  my 
pistol  missing  nre,  I  was  seized  by  3  Indians  who  disarmed  me,  and  boi  nq 
oie  naked,  as  I  was,  in  my  shirt,  and  so  I  stood  for  near  t^e  space  of  an 
hour.''  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction  and  pillage  was  i^irried  on  witk 
great   fliry.    One  of  the  three  w.ho  captured  Mr.  WiUiams  wa*  a  captain 
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MgaiiiHt  whom,  bays  our  capthre,  **  the  iudgnient  of  God  ilid  uot  long  slimiber 
for  by  8un-ri8iiig  Ls  received  a  morUu  shot  from  my  next  neighlx>rB  iioiise.* 
Thin,  though  not  a  garrison,  and  containing  but  seven  men,  withstood  tli« 
efibrts  of  the  300  French  and  Indians  which  now  beset  tlien.  Tliat  huiine 
remains  to  this  day,  bearing  upon  its  front  door  the  marks  of  the  hutchet* 

Ailer  about  two  hours  Qie  enemy  took  up  their  march  from  the  town, 
having  plundered  and  burnt  it,  and  put  47  persons  to  death,  includuig  tliose 
cilled  in  making  defence.  Mrs.  fniUama  having  lately  lain  in,  was  feeble, 
whicli,  without  the  scene  now  acting  before  her,  rendered  her  case  hojieless ; 
but  to  tills  was  added  the  most  locking  murders  in  her  presence — two 
of  her  children  were  taken  to  the  door  and  killed,  also  a  black  woman  be- 
longing to  the  fimiily. 

''About  sun  an  hour  high,"  continues  the  redeemed  captive,  ** we  were  all 
carried  out  of  the  house  for  a  march,  and  saw  many  of  the  houses  of  my 
neighbors  in  flames,  perceiving  the  whole  fbrt,  one  house  excepted,  to  be 
taken !"  ^  We  were  carried  over  the  river,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about 
a  mile  from  my  house,  where  we  fbimd  a  great  number  of  our  christian 
neighbors,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  100 ;  nineteen  of 
whom  were  afterward  murdered  by  the  way,  and  two  starved  to  deatli  near 
Coos,  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  or  famine,  the  savages  underwent  tliere. 
When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  otu*  naountain,  they  took  away  oiur  slioes,  and 

SLve  us  Indian  shoes,  to  prepare  us  for  our  journey."  The  army  had  left 
eir  packs  at  this  place,  and  while  they  were  getting  readv  to  decamp,  the 
few  English  that  had  escaped  at  the  town,  and  a  few  from  Hatfield,  who  hud 
been  notified  of  the  fete  of  Deerfield  by  one  or  two.  who  had  escaped  tiiere, 
pursued,  and  in  a  meadow  between  the  town  and  the  main  body,  met  a  party 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued.  The  small  band  of  Englishmen 
did  not  retreat  imtil  the  main  body  under  BouvilU  were  about  to  encircle 
them,  and  then  they  left  nine  of  their  nimiber  slain.  Such  was  the  success 
of  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiebt,  that,  fearing  a  defeat,  RovviUe 
had  ordered  the  captives  to  be  put  to  death ;  but,  fortunately,  the  bearer  of 
the  fatal  message  was  killed  by  the  way. 

Three  himdred  miles  of  a  trackless  wilderness  was  now  to  be  traversed, 
and  tliat  too  at  a  season  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded ;  boughs  of 
trees  formed  the  beds  of  enceinte  women  and  litde  children  for  40  days, 
which  was  the  time  taken  for  tlie  joumev.  The  first  day's  journey  was  but 
about  four  miles,  and  although  one  child  was  killed,  in  general  the  children 
were  treated  well ;  probably,  the  historians  say,  that  by  delivering  them  at 
Canada,  the  Indians  would  receive  a  valuable  ransom  for  thenu  Bfr.  H^iams 
ps'oceeds :  **  God  made  the  heatlien  so  to  pity  our  children,  that  though  they 
nad  several  wounded  persons  of  tlieir  own  to  carry  u^n  their  shoulders, 
for  30  miles  before  they  came  to  the  river,  [the  Connecticut  30  miles  above 
Deerfield,]  yet  tliey  carried  our  children,  imcapable  of  traveling,  in  theif 
arms,  and  upon  then:  shouldiers." 

At  the  first  encampment  some  of  the  Indians  got  drunk  with  liquor  they 
found  at  Deerfield,  and  in  theur  race  killed  Bfr.  fftUianu^s  negro  man,  uiid 
causeil  the  escape  of  a  Mr.  Alexander.  In  the  morning  Mr.  nUliama  was 
ordered  before  the  commander-in-chief,  (he  considering  him  the  principal  of 
the  captives,)  and  ordered  to  inform  the  other  captives,  that  if  any  more  at- 
tempted to  esc^ipe,  the  rest  shoidd  be  put  to  death.  Li  die  socond  day's  niuri'h 
occurred  tlie  death  of  Mrs.  H^iUiams,  the  affecting  account  of  which  we  will  ^ivo 
nearly  in  the  language  of  her  husband.  At  the  upper  part  of  Deerfield 
meaifow  it  became  necessary  to  cross  Green  River.  The  Indian  that  cap- 
tured Mr.  H^illiams  was  unwilling  that  he  should  speak  to  tlie  other  captives ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  that  Indian  captain  bein^  api»ointed 
to  command  in  the  rear,  he  had  another  master  put  over  him,  who  not  only 
allowed  bun  to  speak  to  others,  but  to  walk  with  his  wife,  and  assist  her  aloii^ 
This  was  their  last  meeting,  and  she  very  calmly  told  him  that  her  strength 
was  failing  fast,  and  that  he  would  soon  lose  her.    She  spoke  no  discouTL- 

*  See  Col.  HoyCs  Ant.  Ilesear.  which,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  is  the  best  volume  of  ^tm 
G^8:lau(l  lodiao  wars  that  has  yet  appeared. 
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giDg  words,  or  complained  of  the  hardness  of  her  fortune.  The  company 
soon  came  to  a  halt,  and  Mr.  ffUlianui'a  old  master  resumed  his  tbrmer 
station,  and  ordered  him  into  tlie  van,  and  iiis  wife  was  obliged  to  travel 
unaided.  They  had  now  arrived  at  Green  River,  as  we  have  related.  Tliii 
they  iwsaed  bv  wading,  although  the  current  was  very  rapid,  (which  was  tho 
cause,  no  doubt,  of  its  not  being  frozen  over,)  and  about  two  feet  in  deptlu 
After  passinff  this  river,  they  had  to  ascend  a  steep  mountain.  ^No  sooner," 
says  Mr.  ffuliamSy  ''had  I  overcome  the  difficulty  of  that  ascent^  but  I  was 
permitted  to  sit  down,  and  be  unburthened  of  my  pack.  I  sat  pitving  thope 
who  were  behind,  and  intreated  my  master  to  let  me  go  down  and  help  my 
wife ,  but  he  refused.  I  asked  each  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  passed  by  me, 
after  her,  and  heard,  that  passing  through  the  above  said  river,  she  fell  down 
and  was  plunged  all  over  in  the  water ;  after  which  she  travelled  not  far, 
for  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  savage  who  took 
her  slew  her  with  his  hatchet  at  one  stroke."  The  historians  have  left  us  no 
record  of  the  character  of  this  lady,  but  from  the  account  left  us  by  her 
husband,  she  was  a  most  amiable  companion.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Reverend  EUazer  Mather,  minister  of  Northampton,  by  his  wife  £stlicf , 
daughter  of  Reverend  John  Warham,  who  came  from  England  in  1630. 

The  second  night  was  spent  at  an  encampment  in  the  northerly  part  of 
what  is  now  Bemardstown,  and  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  d^  a  young 
woman  and  child  were  killed  and  scalped.  At  this  camp  a  council  was  helu 
upon  the  propriety  of  putting  Mr.  Wii&qoM  to  death,  but  his  master  prevailed 
on  the  rest  to  save  his  life ;  &r  tlie  reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  should  receive 
a  high  price  for  his  ransom.  The  fourth  day  brought  them  to  Connecticut 
River,  about  30  miles  above  Deerfleld.  Here  the  wounded,  children  and  bag- 
gage were  put  into  a  kind  of  sleigh,  and  passed  with  facility  upon  the  river. 
Every  day  ended  the  sufl^ring  and  captivUy  of  one  or  more  of  the  prisoners. 
The  case  of  a  ^oung  woman  named  Mary  Brooks,  was  one  to  excite  excess- 
ive pity,  and  it  is  beheved,  that  had  the  Indians  been  the  sole  directors  of  the 
captives,  such  cases  could  hardly  have  occurred.  This  young  woman,  being 
uimnte,  and  walking  upon  the  ice  in  the  river,  often  feU  down  upon  it, 
urobatrfy  with  a  burthen  upon  her;  which  caused  premature  labor  the  fol- 
lowing niffht  Being  now  unfitted  for  the  journey,  her  master  deliberately 
told  her  she  must  be  put  to  death.  With  g-eat  composure  she  got  liber^  of 
liim  to  go  and  take  leave  of  her  tiiinister.  She  told  him  she  was  not  afraid  of 
death,  and  after  some  consoling  conversation,  she  returned  and  was  executed! 
This  was  March  8. 

At  the  mouth  of  a  river  since  known  as  WtUiamt^s  River,  upon  a  Sunday,  the 
ca)>tives  were  permitted  to  assemble  around  their  minister,  and  he  preached  a 
sermon  to  them  from  Lam.  i.  18.  At  the  mouth  of  White  River  RovmUt  divided 
his  force  into  several  parties,  and  they  took  different  routes  to  the  St  Lawrence. 

In  a  few  instances  the  captives  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  by  the 
French,  and  the  others  were  at  the  different  lodges  of  the  Indians* 

During  his  captivity,  Mr.  WUliams  visited  various  places  on  the  St  Law- 
rence. At  Montreal  he  was  humanely  treated  by  Governor  VaudrewL  In 
his  interviews  with  the  French  Jesuits  he  uniformly  found  them  using  every 
endeavor  to  convert  him  and  others  to  their  religion.  However,  most  of  tiie 
captives  remained  steady  in  the  Protestant  fuith.  And  in  170C,  fifty-seven 
of  them  were  by  a  flag-ship  conveyed  to  Boston.  A  considerable  number 
remained  in  Canada,  and  never  returned,  among  whom  was  Eunice  WiUimns, 
daughter  of  the  minister.  She  became  a  firm  catholic,  married  an  Indian, 
by  whom  she  had  several  children,  and  spent  her  days  in  a  wigwam.  She 
visited  Deerfield  with  her  Indian  husband,  dressod  in  Indian  style,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  her  friends.  All  attempts  to  regain  her  were  ineflTectual. 
Reverend  EUazer  H^iams,  late  «i  missionary  to  the  Greenbay  Indians,  is  a 
descendant    He  was  educated  bv  the  Mends  of  missions  in  New  England. 

In  tlie  History  of  Canada  by  dLarUnoix,  the  incursions  undertaken  by  the 
French  and  Indians  are  ffenerally  minutely  recorded ;  but  this  against  beer- 
field  he  has  imaccountabTy  summed  up  in  a  dozen  lines  of  his  work.  The 
folk>wing  is  the  whole  passage : 

If^  the  end  of  autumn,  17&,  the  English,  despairing  of  securing  the  In* 
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dians,  made  several  excursions  into  their  country,  and  n«ii«sacred  all  such  aw 
thev  could  surprise.  Upon  this,  the  chiels  demanded  aul  ofM.  de  FaudreuU, 
and  he  sent  them  during  the  winter  250  men  under  the  command  of  the 
Sieur  Hertel  de  Rmwille,  a  reformed  lieutenant,  who  took  the  place  of  bi» 
dready  renowned  fatfier,  whose  age  and  inlirnMties  prevented  his  under- 
iakiuff  such  ^reat  expeditiona  Four  others  of  his  children  accompanied 
RtnwiUe,  who  in  their  tour  surprised  the  English,  killed  many  of  them,  and 
made  140  of  them  prisoners.  The  French  lost  but  three  soldiers,  and  i 
sava^res,  but  RoiwiUt  was  himself  wounded.* 


CHAPTER  XII 

Vmrimu  tnddents  in  the  history  of  the  Jfew  England  Fndians,  embrmeimg 
important  eoents,  iitk  a  oequd  to  eom»  prtvUotu  memtoirs. 

He  fbh  hii  life*!  blood  fre«sinf  ftst  j 

He  gnup«d  his  bow,  bii  laace,  and  tted  { 
He  WM  of  Wunpaooaf'k  lut. 

To  die  wen  May  ^  not  to  yield. 
Hie  eyea  were  flzM  upon  the  sky ; 

He  caaped  aa  oo  the  froood  he  raUj 
Nooe  but  hit  foea  to  aee  Mni  die— 

None  but  hia  fbea  hia  death  to  telL 

Ths  performances  of  one  ComdhUt  **the  Dutchman,**  in  Philip's  war,  are- 
very  obscurely  noticed  in  the  histories  of  the  tiroes,  none  of  them  giving  u» 
even  his  surname ;  and  we  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  given  the  amount  of 
what  has  before  been  published.  I  am  now  able  to  add  concerning  him,  that 
his  name  was  Cornelius  Conserl ;  that  the  last  time  he  went  out  against  the 
Indians,  he  sei-ved  about  six  weeks;  was  captain  of  \lie  fortom  hope  in  the 
Quabaog  expedition,  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  Philip's  war;  marched 
alBo  to  Groton  and  Chelmsford,  and  was  discharged  from  service,  **  being 
readv  to  depart  the  country,"  October  13,  1675.  h  was  proliably  in  hi» 
Quabaog  expedition  that  he  committed  the  barbarous  exploit  upon  <^  an  oldl 
Indian,"  the  account  of  which  has  been  given ;  it  was  doubtless  during  the 
same  expedition,  which  appears  to  have  terminated  in  September,  that  "  he 
brouffht  round  five  Indians  to  Boston,"  who,  being  cast  into  prison,  were 
afterwards  ^delivered  to  Mr.  Samnd  Shrimpton^  to  be  under  his  employ  on 
Noddle's  Island,"  subject  <*to  the  order  of  the  council."  1  shall  here  paSs  to 
bome  further  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians. 

We  have  quoted  the  comical  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  by  John  Josselyn,  and  will  now  quote  the  graphic  and  sensible  one 
given  by  the  unfortunate  John  Lawson^  in  his  account  of  Carolina,  of  the 
money  in  use  among  the  southern  Indians.  **  Their  money,"  he  says,  •*  is  of 
different  sorts,  but  all  made  of  shells,  which  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Caro- 
lina, beine  very  large  and  hard,  and  difficult  to  cut  Some  English  smiths 
have  tried  to  drill  this  sort  of  shell  money,  and  thereby  thought  to  get  an 
advantage,  but  it  proved  so  hard  that  nothing  could  be  gained;"  and  Morion^ 
in  his  New  English  Canaan,  says  that,  although  some  of  the  English  in  New 
England  have  tried  ^  by  example  to  make  the  like,  vet  none  hath  ever  attained 
to  any  perfcrtion  in  the  oomfiosure  of  them,  so  fmt  that  the  salvages  have 
found  a  great  difference  to  be  in  the  one  and  the  other;  and  have  known  the 
ocunterfeit  beads  from  those  of  their  own  making ;  and  have,  and  doe  aliffht 
them."  Hence  the  conclusion  of  Josselyn,  before  extracted,  namely,  that 
**  neither  Jew  nor  devil  could  counterfeit  the  money  of  the  Indiana."  Mr. 
Lawson  continues:  ^The  Indians  often  make,  of  the  same  kind  of  shells  aa 
tt  ose  of  which  their  money  is  made,  a  sort  of  gorget,  which  they  wear  aboa 

*  Hisloim  Geaerale  de  la  Nouv.  Fraoee,  iL  280i 
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their  necks  in  a  striug ;  so  it  hangs  on  their  collar,  whereon  sometimes  m 
engraven  a  croes,  or  some  odd  sort  of  figure  which  comes  next  in  ttieir  fancy 
There  are  other  sorts  valued  at  a  doeskin,  yet  the  gorgets  will  sometimes  seil 
for  three  or  four  buckskins  ready  dressed.  There  be  others,  that  eight  of 
them  go  readily  for  a  doeskin ;  but  Uie  general  and  current  species  of  oil  the 
Indians  in  Carolina,  and  I  believe,  all  over  the  continent,  as  ikr  as  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  is  that  which  we  call  Peaky  and  Ronoak,  but  Phak  more  especially. 
This  is  that  y\  lich  at  New  York  they  call  fVampumy  and  have  used  it  as 
current  money  amongst  the  inhabitants  for  a  great  many  years.  Five  cubitf 
of  this  purchase  a  dressed  doeskin,  and  seven  or  eight  buy  a  dressed  buck- 
skin. To  make  this  Peak  it  cost  the  English  five  or  ten  times  as  much  aa 
they  could  get  for  it,  whereas  it  cost  the  Indians  nothing,  because  they  set 
no  value  upon  their  time,  and  therefore  have  no  competition  to  fear,  or  that 
others  will  take  its  manufacture  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  made  by  grinding 
the  pieces  of  shell  upon  stone,  and  is  smaller  than  the  small  end  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  or  large  wheat-straw.  Four  or  five  of  these  make  an  inch,  and  every 
one  is  to  be  drilled  through  and  made  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  so  strung,  as 
beads  are.  A  cubit,  of  the  Indian  measure,  contains  as  much  in  length  as 
will  reach  fit>m  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  They  never  stand 
to  question,  whether  it  be  a  tall  man  or  a  short  one  tiiat  measures  it  If  this 
wampum-peak  be  black  or  purple,  as  some  part  of  that  shell  is,  then  it  is 
twice  the  value.  The  drilling  is  the  most  difficult  and  tedious  part  of  the 
manu&cture.  It  is  done  by  sticking  a  nail' in  a  cane  or  reed,  which  they  roll 
upon  their  thighs  with  their  rieht  hand,  while  with  their  left  they  apply  the 
bit  of  shell  to  the  iron  point  But  especially  in  making  their  ronoak,  four  of 
which  will  scarce  make  one  length  of  wampum.  Such  is  the  money  of  the 
Indians,  with  which  you  may  buy  all  they  have.  It  is  their  mammon,  (as  our 
money  is  to  us,)  that  entices  and  persuades  them  to  do  any  thing,  part  with 
their  ccp\>es  or  slaves,  and,  sometimes,  even  their  wives'  and  daughtei-s' 
chastity.  Wvwh  it  they  buy  ofiT  murderers;  and  whatever  a  man  can  do  that 
is  ill,  tbb  wampii.^  will  quit  him  of,  and  make  him,  in  their  opinion,  good 
and  virtuous,  though  rever  so  black  before."    To  return  to  tiie  chiefs. 

Of  the  Narragauset  InJian  Corman  very  litde  had  been  found  when  he  was 
noticed  before,  and  it  is  biU  little  that  we  can  now  add  concerning  the 
^cheiffe  counceller"  of  the  ^old  crafly  sachem"  of  Niantik.  It  appears  that 
in  the  month  of  September,  1675,  Corman  was  in  Bo2$ton,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  as  an  ambassador  by  the  Narragauset  sachems,  and  e8{)ecia]ly  by 
Nini^t;  and  although  Ninigret  was  a  peace-maker,  and  had  not  been  any 
how  implicated  in  the  war  then  going  on,  yet,  such  was  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace against  all  Indians,  that  it  was  not  deemed  safe  for  even  a  friend  from 
among  them  to  walk  alone  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  On  the  evening  of  the 
28tb  of  September,  as  Cormany  now  an  old  man,  was  walking  through  one 
of  the  streets,  guarded  by  persons  on  each  side  of  him,  a  certain  miscreant, 
named  IfUliam  Smithy  ran  furiously  against  him,  and  thus  se|)arating  him 
from  those  about  him,  did,  by  another  motion,  strike  his  feet  from  under  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  head  and  shoulders  came  in  violent  contact  with 
the  ground,  very  seriously  injuring  him.  Complaint  having  been  made  to 
tlie  governor  and  council,  they  had  both  Smith  and  Corman  brou<rht  before 
them  the  next  day,  and  the  charee  against  the  former  being  established  by 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Pickerings  who  saw  the  fact  committed,  "the 
court,  in  hearing  of  the  case,  judged  it  meet  to  bear  due  testimony  against 
such  abuse,  and  senicncc  the  said  iSimi^A  to  pay,  as  a  fine  to  the  country,  the 
*;um  of  forty  shillings,  or  be  whipt  with  ten  stripes;  also  to  pay  the  said 
Corman  for  his  damage  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  in  money."  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  honorable  court,  unless 
ihey  seriously  thought  that  the  ground  on  which  poor  old  Corman  fell  was 
hurt  four  times  as  much  as  he  was!  If  this  was  not  its  reason,  why  should 
forty  shillings  be  paid  to  the  country  and  only  ten  to  Corman  ? 

As  new  local  and  otiier  histories  appear,  and  the  decaying  manuscripts  are 
put  in  a  sitimtion  and  condition  to  lie  conveniently  consulted,  new  liglits  are 
iaily  reflected  on  the  dark  passages  of  our  history.     The  presence  of  Mmun 
tmoo  at  the  battle  of  Pawtucket,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called  Peirae, 
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fi^ht,  has  been  auestioiied  by  a  very  excellent  local  historian,  Bfr.  Bliss,  ill 
bis  history  of  Relioboth,  but,  as  I  apprehend,  from  a  misconstruction  of  some 
paraaces  in  Hubbard's  Narrative,  especially  from  that  passage  where  it  is 
said  Uiat  Nanunteuoo,  when  surprised  by  Denison's  men,  **  was  divertising 
himself  with  the  recital  of  Captain  Peirse's  slaughter,  suri>ri8ed  by  his  men  a 
few  days  before."  It  is  true  tliat  this  sentence  will  admit  of  two  construc- 
tions, either  that  the  chief  was  diverting  himself  by  recounting  to  his  men 
his  fmrticular  acts  in  that  tragedy,  or  by  a  general  account  of  its  progress,  or 
that  they  were  diverting  him ;  the  former  would  be  by  no  means  improbable, 
es|)eciaily  if  some  of  those  about  him  had  not  been  in  the  action,  which 
would  not  be  at  all  strange,  as  numbers  of  them  were,  doubtless,  strolling 
upon  hunting  and  other  expeditions  when  the  battle  was  fought  That 
Naiiuntenoo  did  not  leave  the  Connecticut  River  until  the  **  first  week  in 
April  ^  cannot  be  true,  nor  by  that  loosely  stated  date  does  Hubbard  ref^r  to 
his  leavinff  the  Connecticut,  but  to  ** about  the  time"  of  his  capture.  If  he 
refers  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  river,  he  refers  to  his  men  also,  who,  he 
says,  did  not  leave  until  after  he  did ;  but  it  was  his  men  that  defeated  Peirse. 
These  are  all  the  lights  we  are  able  to  throw  on  that  great  event,  and  must 
here  leave  it  in  the  same  doubt  we  found  it,  and  which  is  ever,  most  likely, 
fo  shroud  it 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  give  sketches  of  some  of  the 
prominent  English  captains,  or  others,  who  were  conspicuous  in  Indian 
history,  but  our  design  and  limits  both  preclude  such  digressions,  and  we 
cannot  indulge  in  but  a  few.  In  a  recent  ramble  in  the  Hill  burying-ground, 
in  Middleborough,  I  discovered  the  j^ve  of  a  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  South- 
worth,  U|)on  the  head-stoue  of  which  it  is  inscribed  that  he  died  January 
14,  1710,  in  his  62d  year;  he  was  therefore  about  28  in  the  time  of  Philip's 
war,  and  is,  very  probably,  the  same  who  distinguished  himself  on  many 
occasions  under  Captain  Cfhurch.  He  lies  amon^  a  group  of  graves  of  his 
family  connections.  We  did  not  intentionally  omit  to  notice  the  death  of  his 
commander  in  another  chapter.  Colonel  Church  died  on  the  17  of  January, 
1718,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried  at  Compton  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1639,  and  not  long  afler  removed  to 
Duxbury  with  his  father.*  He  was  a  housewright  by  trade,  as  were  his  father 
and  one  or  two  of  bis  brothers.  How  many  he  had  I  am  not  sure,  but  Caleb 
and  Joseph  are  mentioned,  and  a  sister  who  married  an  Irish,  and  lived  in 
Compton.  In  1674  he  bought  land  of  the  government  and  removed  to 
Sogkonate,  the  then  Indian  name  of  the  tract  of  country  since  Compton. 
Here  he  was  prosperously  making  a  farm  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  and 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  iniprovemeuts.  Possessing  a  remarkably  active  mind, 
vigorous  body,  and  slowing  patriotism,  he  was  not  long  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  war,  engaging  in  it  without  reward  as  a  volunteer;  and  our  previous 
pages  have  shown  that  he  raised  himself  to  the  chief  militaiT  place  in  tlie 
country,  and  several  civil  offices  of  honor.  After  Philip's  war  dolonel  Church 
resided  at  Bristol,  then  at  Fall  River,  and,  lastly,  again  at  Sogkonate ;  in  each 
of  which  places  he  left  a  good  estate.  In  his  latter  years  he  had  become 
very  corpulent,  and  burdensome  to  himself.  The  morning  before  his  death 
he  visited  his  sister,  Mrs.  Irish,  about  two  miles  from  his  residence,  on  horse- 
back ;  returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled,  and  threw  him  with  such  force 
upon  the  ground  that  a  blood-vessel  was  broken,  and  he  died  in  about  12 
hours  after.  He  married  Mrs.  Alice  South  worth,  by  whom  he  had  five  son8 
and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  publi^h^^d  ^The  Entertaining 
History  of  Philip's  War,"  which  has  been  published  in  4to.,  Svo.,  12mo.,  and 
is  authority  in  all  matters  where  Church  was  himself  concerned. 

We  have  next  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  Indian  letters,  pending  the 
redemption  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  Those  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
book  were  copied  from  a  transcript  made  at  the  time  they  were  received  from 
>.>s  Jidians,  but  a  recurrence  to  the  originals  hns  supplied  the  following 
additions.  Mpanet,  when  sent  out  on  the  3  April,  167o,  as  noted  on  page 
90,  had  with  him  the  following  letter  from  Governor  Leverett: 

*  His  biofcraphers  have  said  that  he  was  born  at  Duxbury ;  but  Judge  Davis  informed  b« 
Ibat  lie  wu  born  at  Plyoiouih  and  iliat  lome  racorda  be  bad  feen  theif  were  bit  aitfhorit? 
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*  Fbr  the  fndum  Sagamores  and  people  thai  an  in  wane  against  us,  —  Intelli- 
gepce  is  come  to  us  that  you  have  some  Eofflish,  t  specially  women  and 
children,  in  captivity  among  vou.  We  have  therefore  sent  the  messenger 
offering  to  redeem  them,  either  fbr  payment  in  goods  or  wampoin,  or  by 
exchange  of  {prisoners.  We  desire  your  answer  bv  this  our  messenger,  what 
price  you  demand  fbr  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  or  if  you  will  exchanj[o 
for  Indians.  If  you  have  any  among  you  that  can  write  your  answer  to  this 
our  message,  we  desire  it  in  writing;  and  to  that  end  have  sent  paper,  pcir 
and  incke  by  the  messenger.  If  you  lett  our  messenger  have  free  accesse  tQ 
you,  freedome  of  a  safe  retume,  wee  are  willing  to  doe  the  like  by  any  men 
seiner  of  yours,  provided  he  come  unarmed,  and  carry  a  white  nag  upon  « 
staffe,  visible  to  be  scene,  which  we  take  as  a  flagge  of  truce,  and  is  used  by 
civilized  nations  in  time  of  warre,  when  any  messengers  are  sent  in  a  way 
of  treaty,  which  we  have  done  by  our  messenger.  In  testimony  whereof  I 
have  set  to  my  hand  and  seaL 

JOIIN  LXVERBTT,   Oot^K 

Bodony  31  Mardi,  167&    Passed  by  the  council 

Edward  Rawboit,  Secretary/' 

The  answer  returned  to  this  letter  is  that  printed  on  page  90,  which  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  original ;  and  the  English  at  Boston  imme 
diately  complied  with  the  request  of  the  Indians,  by  sending  two  messengers 
to  renew  the  negotiation.  By  these  messengers  an  answer  was  returned, 
written  by  James  the  Printer^  as  follows: 

*^Fhrthe  Governor  and  CotmcU  ai  Boston: — The  Indians,  Tom  Nimenomp 
and  Peter  Tatatiqunea,  hath  brought  us  letter  from  you  about  the  English 
captives,  especially  for  Mrs.  Rolcmson.  The  answer  is,  I  am  sorrow  that  1 
have  don  mtich  wrong  to  vou :  and  yet,  I  say,  the  fault  is  lav  upon  you ;  for 
when  we  begun  to  quarrell  at  first  with  Plimouth  men,  I  did  not  think  that 
you  should  have  so  much  trouble  as  now  is :  therefore  I  am  willing  to  heare 
your  desire  about  the  captivea  Therefore  we  desire  you  to  sent  Mr.  Rolon- 
son  and  goodman  Kettle  (for  their  wives)  and  these  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter, 
ro  redeeme  their  wives :  They  shall  come  and  go  very  safely :  Whereupon, 
wee  ask  Mrs.  Rolonson,  how  much  your  husband  willing  to  give  for  you  ? 
Shoe  give  on  answer,  20  pound  in  goods:,  but  John  KettePs  wife  could  not 
tel     And  the  rest,  captives,  may  be  spoken  of  hereafter.** 

When  this  letter  was  taken  to  Boston,  the  governor  immediately  despatched 
another.  ^^Ththe  Indian  Saditms  about  WiomuseL  —  We  received  your  letter 
by  Tom  and  Peter,  which  doth  not  answer  ours  to  you ;  neither  is  it  sub- 
scribed by  the  sachems;  nor  hath  it  any  date,  which  we  know  your  scribe, 
James  Pnnter,  doth  well  understand  should  be.  We  have  sent  the  said  7Vm 
and  Peter  againe  to  you,  expecting  you  will,  speedily,  by  theni,  give  us  a  plaine 
And  direct  answer  to  our  last  letter,  and  if  you  have  any  thing  more  to  pro- 
pound to  us,  wee  desire  to  have  it  from  you  under  your  hands,  by  these  our 
messengers,  and  you  shall  have  a  speedy  answer.  Dated  at  Boston,  28  April, 
1676.''  Such  are  all  the  additions  we  are  able  to  make  to  that  memorable 
negotiation,  which  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  Philip's  reverses  and 
final  overthrow. 

Of  a  chief  so  prominent  as  Madokawando^  we  are  glad  to  be  able  at  any 
time  to  extend  our  memoir,  fbr,  in  our  opinion,  few  leaders  of  anv  country 
appear  to  better  advantage.  Taking  nothing  but  what  his  enemies  nave  said 
of  him,  we  have  much  to  admire.  No  warrior  was  ever  more  humane  to 
iirisoners  than  Madokawando,  where  he  commanded  in  person.  He  entered 
into  the  war  against  the  English  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  but  when  he 
had  once  *<  stepped  in,"  they  found  him  no  common  foe.  Repeated  depreda- 
tions from  the  whites  at  length  brought  him  into  the  field ;  the  desolation  of 
York  followed ;  its  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  killed  or  led  into  captivity,  the 
particulars  of  which  we  have  already  related.  Before  Wells  he  was  not  so 
successful,  but  fbr  that  failure  he  is  not  accountable,  as  the  ezpeditioD  against 
it  was  under  the  direction  of  two  prominent  French  officers.  His  preservi^ 
tioo  and  liberation  of  Thomas  Gobbet  were  acts  of  pure  humanity. 
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Wlietlier  the  expedition  against  Groton  was  under  the  immediate  direcdoo 
of  Madokuwnndo,  or  not,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  was,  without  doubt, 
execute<l  under  the  connuand  of  one  of  bis  chief  captains,  the  noted  Moxua^ 
or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Toxus.  That  place  was  laid  waste  on  the 
'^th  of  July,  IG94;  22  |>eo^)le  were  killed,  and  13  led  into  cu)tiTity.  The 
scalps  of  the  unfortunate  slam  were  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Governor 
FronUnac  by  Madokawando  himself 

At  the  destruction  of  York  was  taken  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  D%mmer 
and  our  authority  made  us  say  that  Mrs.  Dummer  died  in  captivity,  but  wo 
are  now  assured,  by  otlier  testimony,*  that  she  lived  to  return  out  of  captivity, 
having  boen  redeemed.  For  such  termination  of  a  wretched  fate  she  was, 
]io  doubt,  indebted  to  Madokawando. 

This  chief  seems  to  have  had  unlimited  control  oyer  the  countir  upon  the 
Penobscot  River,  as  has  been  seen  from  what  we  have  already  before  stated ; 
judging  from  the  amount  of  projwrty  paid  him,  from  time  to  time,  for  sundry 
tracts  of  his  country.  Yet,  though  we  are  satisfied  that  the  amounts  be 
received  were  large,  still  they  are  expressed  in  such  va^e  terms  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  anv  thing  like  a  tolerable  notion  of  their  extent  One 
testifies  that,  for  a  certain  tract  of  land,  Madokawando  "received  a  largje 
amount  of  money;"  another,  that  he  received  a  Aa(/Vi/;  and  a  third  states  it 
to  have  been  ^Vi  hatful  of  pieces  ofeighL^] 

We  have  said  that  the  great  sachem  was  succeeded  at  his  death  by  Wenu' 
movetj  and  at  the  same  time  **Moxus  seemed  his  successor."  We  find  nothing 
yet  to  vary  this  statement,  but  in  explanation  we  would  note  that  fVenamovet 
appears  not  to  have  been  a  war  chiefj  or  in  any  other  way  very  conspicuous, 
except  an  a  counsellor;  and  though  in  name  the  successor  of  ^(iio4aiiNiiK&, 
yet  was  willing  to  let  "fierce  Moxus^  bear  his  well-earned  title  of  chief  in 
alt  matters  of  war. 

Oiie  of  the  most  signal  exploits  of  ^oritf  was  the  capture  of  Pemmaquid, 
on  the  2d  of  August,  1G89.  From  this  place  his  men  led  16  of  the  English 
into  a  most  miserable  captivity,  whence  but  very  few  ever  returned.  A  con- 
siderable numl)er  were  killecl  before  the  fort  was  taken,  among  whom  was 
the  woithy  Captain  Gyles ;  three  other  captains  were  also  slain,  and  the  fort 
capitulated  the  second  day,  and  all  withm  it  were  suflTered  to  leave  it  and 
roturn  to  the  English  settlements  in  safety.  | 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  Bomazeen  was  intrapned  and  thrown  into 
prison  in  Boston,  in  16^.  He  was  also  a  prisoner  there  four  years  after, 
ha\niig  probably  been  retained  all  this  time  to  restrain  acts  of  barbarity  on 
white  captives ;  and  it  was  nimored  that  he  had  been  the  leader  at  Groton, 
which  probably  had  some  influence  in  lenffthening  his  captivity,  but  it  is  not 
now  a  question  who  the  leader  was  in  that  sanguinary  exploit.  Mr.  John 
Gyles  returned  out  of  a  ten  years'  captivity  in  1G98,  and  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  he  says  he  was  sent  for  by  Lieutenant-Governor  StoughUmj 
to  interpret  a  confrrence  with  Bomazeen  ani  other  Indians  then  in  jail.  This 
same  Mr.  Gyleti,  afterwards  captoin  of  Fort  George,  went  as  interpreter  with 
Captain  Southack  in  the  province  galley  to  the  eastern  shores,  for  the  ransom 
and  exchange  of  captives.  Our  chief  was  at  this  time  exchanged,  and  the 
galley  returned  to  Ikjston  in  December,  1698. 

Whether,  upon  mere  suspicion,  injury  was  added  to  crime  in  the  case  of 
Bomazeen,  we  cannot,  upon  our  slender  evidence,  aver;  but  if  it  were  a  parallel 
case  to  that  of  the  seizure  and  death  of  I^geremet  and  Howjuid,  or,  as  others 
write  his  name,  Jihrnquid^  Ahtnqwd,  &C.,  it  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  in 
auxx^ity.  There  are  no  facts  to  show  that  Abenqtnd  had  been  an  enemy  to 
tlie  Knglish,  or,  if  an  enemy,  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  any  depredatioiML 

Notwithstanding  it  is  a  custom  among  some  tribes  of  Indians  to  obliterate 
all  remembrance  of  the  dead,  their  near  connections,  it  was  by  no  means 
common  among  all  tribes,  for  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  many 
instances  where  the  name  of  a  noted  chief  has  been  perpetuated,  bodi 

•  Oteeniea/'s  Ecclesiastical  Sketches  of  Maine,  p.  10. 
t  Tlic  primed  treaty  of  1742,  and  authorities  vt  nmra, 
t  Narrative  of  John  OyUs,  as  published  ia  our  "  Indian  riptivitiei.'' 
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among  the  western  as  well  as  among  the  eastern  Indians.  Ahenquid  was 
killed  by  Captain  Chubb  in  1696,  and  in  1725  mere  was  another  cliief  of  tlie 
same  name,  of  equal  distinction.  And  he  deserves  some  notice  in  this  place, 
as  do  many  others.  While  Captain  LovetoeU  was  on  his  march  against  the 
Pequawkets,  measures  were  being  devised  in  Boston  for  a  peace  with  the 
eastern  Indians.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  several  Indians  tliere,  some 
as  prisoners  and  others  as  hostages,  and  the  English  concluded  to  send  some 
of  them  out  to  invite  their  countrymen  to  come  to  Boston  to  settle  difficulties; 
accordingly  Saquarexis  and  JVebine,  one  a  hostage  and  the  other  a  captive, 
were  despatched  upon  tliat  business.  They,  *»  after  some  time,"  returned  and 
reported,  ''that  the  Indians  were  generally  disposed  to  a  peace,  for  tliat  the 
losses  they  met  with,  and  the  daily  terror  they  were  under,  made  their  lives 
miserable.  After  this  they  went  out  again,"  and  meeting  with  several  others 
of  their  countrymen,  received  further  assurances  of  a  general  desire  for 
peace.  Whereupon  commissioners  were  sent  with  those  two  Indians  to 
Fort  St  George,  to  procure  a  meeting  of  chiefs  and  to  make  a  treaty.  They 
arrived  tliere  on  the  2d  July,  and  on  the  14th  thirteen  chiefs  had  assembled, 
not  at  the  fort,  but  at  a  safe  distance  therefrom,  fearing  treachery  from  tlieir 
white  brethren  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  they  had  experienced  not 
many  da3rs  before.*  However,  after  considerable  parleying,  in  which  the 
Indians  made  the  English  swear  by  their  God,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  their  intentions  were  of  a  tenor  with  their  pretensions,  the  parties  came 
together. 

The  battle  of  Pequawket  was  recent,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Indians 
had  become  conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  did  not  urge  their  wrongs  at 
this  meeting,  although,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  country,  but  seemed  deter 
mined  to  have  peace  on  any  terms.  They  did  indeed,  to  the  demand  of  the 
English,  <*  Why  they  had  made  war  upon  them?"  reply,  that  it  was  becauso 
they  had  taken  up  their  land,  even  to  Cape  Newagen ;  and  not  only  seized 
upon  their  lands  to  idat  place  westward,  but  that  the^  had  there  beaten  two 
of  their  men  to  death.  To  this  the  English  commissioners  answered :  **  The 
lands  are  ours,  and  we  can  show  you  they  were  fairly  bought  of  your  fathers; 
and  if  your  men  were  beaten  to  death  by  the  English,  it  was  your  bunness 
to  complain  to  our  government,  and  not  to  make  war."  This  seems  to  have 
silenced  the  poor  Indians,  and  we  hear  nothing  further  ft'om  them  at  this 
time  but  an  earnest  desire  that  {>eace  might  l)e  concluded,  or  that  a  cessation 
of  arms  might  take  place.  The  commissioners  informed  them  that  they  had 
not  power  to  grant  a  cessation  of  arms,  but  said  that,  probably,  if  a  deputation 
of  their  chiefs  would  go  to  Boston,  it  might  be  granted  by  their  government. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  two  chiefs,  LonyOy  or,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  Scmumram,  now  an  old  and  venerable  chie(  and  Mantpdd,  should 
return  witii  the  English  to  Boston,  and  see  what  could  be  done  towards  a 
general  peace. 

LoRoif  and  AnANquio  having  come  to  Boston,  it  was  soon  after  settled 
that  these  two  chiefs  should  go  into  their  country,  and  return  in  40  days  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  chiefs,  with  whom  a  proper  treaty  might  he  made. 
Meanwhile  several  depredations  having  l>een  committed  on  both  sides,  the 
time  of  the  return  of  the  Indians  was  considerably  protracted  in  consequence ; 
and,  as  we  have  in  a  previous  chapter  mentioned,  the  forty  days  had  nearly 
twice  expired  before  their  reappearance;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  faithftil  Loron  and  AhanmUd  returned  to  Boston,  bringing  with  them 
Arextu^  Francis  Xavier,  and  Me^^anumha,  representatives  from  the  eastern 
Indians,  clothed  with  full  power  to  negotiate  of  peace.  More  that  a  month 
was  passed  by  these  chiefs  in  Boston  before  a  treaty  was  signed.  This  wai 
done  on  the  15  December,  1725,  and  peace  was  thereby  restorei*  to  the 
aastem  frontiers. 

*  "  And  indeed  tbey  had  cause  of  being  so,  for  that  about  10  days  before,  [20  June,  tayi 
WitliamflOD.  ii.  144,]  under  a  flag  of  truce,  some  of  the  English  treacherously  attempted  to 
Ay  violent  oands  upon  them,  but  lost  one  in  the  skirmish  and  had  another  i^rundcd,  ^rUc'a 
wai  the  oceafioB  of  the  like  unhappy  disaster  that  afterwards  happened  uoto  Caotain  8amjdtr4 
b  PenobMot  Bay.''    PenhaUow,  liO. 
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In  oi  r  notice  of  Captain  Tom  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  hii  depredation  til 
Hampton,  it  should  have  heen  stated  that  he  had  abundant  excjse  for  rot^-ca- 
lions  of  the  nature  there  desrribed.  Length  of  time,  to  whatever  number 
of  yeurh  extended,  is  no  guanmty  that  an  injury  will  not  be  repaid  by  an 
Indian,  with  Indian  interest;  and  Hannibal  did  not  more  strictiv  observe  his 
vow  to  war  against  the  Romans,  than  the  savage  of  America  adhered  to  hie 
resolution  of  revengim^  an  insult,  even  though  its  origin  were  removea 
several  gener*»tionH  from  him.  In  the  chapter  already  referred  to,  we  have 
detailed  the  ^^xpedition  of  CoJonel  Church  upon  the  Androscoggin,  and  hia 
capture  and  deKiniction  of  a  fort  some  30  or  40  miles  up  that  river.*  Thie 
fort  was  tJie  residence  of  Aoamcus,  more  generally  known  among  the  English 
as  Great  Torru  This  chief,  according  to  my  authority,  was  taken  captive  at 
the  time  of  the  assault  by  Church,  ^  Imt  he  slipt  away  from  the  hands  of  his 
too  careless  keepers,  which  was  a  disaster  they  much  complained  of.  But 
if  this  piece  of  carelessness  did  any  harm,  there  was  another  which  did  some 
good;  for  Great  Tom  having  tcnibly  scared  a  part  of  his  men  with  the 
tidings  of  what  had  happened,  and  an  English  laa  in  their  hands  also  telling 
them  some  truth,  they  betook  themselves  to  such  &JUght  in  their  fright^  as 
gave  Mr.  Anthony  Bracket^  then  a  prisoner  with  them,  an  opportunity  to  fly 
four  score  miles  another  way."  But  we  have  recorded  the  escape  of  poor 
Anthony  Bracket^  who,  says  Dr.  Mather,  "if  he  had  not  found  one  of  Church's 
vessels  afqvtwd  at  Maquait,  would  have  lieen  miserably  amnrnd  himself" 
after  all  his  severe  travel  and  sufferings  to  effect  an  escape^  And  now  we 
have  arrived  at  the  extent  of  our  information  conC'erning  Agamcus. 

Wahwa  shall  here  receive  additional  notice.  He  maybe  the  same  spoken 
of  before,!  though  there  the  name,  if  it  be  the  same,  has  another  syllable  in 
it  He  was  the  renowned  Hopehood,  doubly  celebrated  by  the  stroke  of 
oblivion  aimed  at  his  head  by  the  classic  Magnalicm,  But  Wahwa  could 
hardly  have  been  Hop-hood  of  1675,  J  as  he  would  have  been  very  old  at 
IjoveiceWa  fight,  in  17^5;  yet  it  is  not  impossible,  notwithstanding  he  is  made 
to  die,||  by  the  hand  of  the  Mohawks,  not  long  after  llie  capture  of  Salmon 
Falls,  in  KilK),  "while  on  his  way  westwanl  to  bewitch  atM>ther  crew  at 
Aquadocta."  His  name  of  Hopehood  had,  very  probably,  been  manufactured 
out  of  an  Indian  name  ajq>roaching  it  in  sound,  as  are  many  others  we 


He  did  not  leave  the  scenes  of  his  exploits  until  the  summer  of  1690,  as 
we  have  seen ;  H  he  was  the  leader  at  Fox  Point,  in  Newington,  in  May  of 
that  year;  and  he  very  probably  had  the  direction  of  the  party,  if  he  did  not 
lead  it,  who,  on  the  4th  of  July,  killed  eight  people  as  they  were  mowing  in 
a  field  near  Lamprey  River,  and  took  a  boy  captive.  On  the  5th  ttiey 
attacked  Captain  liUton^s  garrison  at  Exeter,  but  Lieutenant  Bancrofts  arriving 
to  its  relief,  l>eat  off  the  Indians  "with  the  loss  of  a  few  of  his  men."  One 
man  they  were  forced  to  leave  without  scalping,  and  though  shot  in  9 
places,  was  still  alive.  To  these  desperate  wounds  they  had  added  t>vo 
blows  with  the  tomahawk  at  his  neck,  endeavoring  to  sever  his  head  from 
his  body;  "  which  blo>\^  you  moy  be  sure,"  says  Mather,  "added  more  enor- 
mous woinids  utiio  the  port-holes  of  death  already  opened,  and  from  which 
his  life  was  running  out  as  fast  ns  it  could."  When  aiscovered  by  his  friends 
he  was  looked  upon  os  dead,  but  on  being  stirred  vras  observed  to  gasp; 
"when'iipon  an  Irish  fellow  then  present,  advised  them  to  give  him  another 
dub  with  a  hatchet,  and  so  bury  him  with  the  rest"  Yet  this  man  recovered, 
and  was  afterwards  well.  His  name  was  Simon  Stone.  There  are  daily 
occurrences,  which  in  those  days  would  have  been  viewed  as  miracles,  or  as 
retaliations  of  the  Creator  upon  miserable  wretches  for  thoughtless  acts  or 
expressions.  Upon  all  such  as  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Cotton  Mather  he 
laid  his  potent  hand  with  manifest  satisfaction.  Doubtless  the  poor  Irishman 
thought  it  WO!  I  Id  have  l)een  a  favor  to  the  wounded  man,  who  could  not  live, 
to  put  him  out  of  hi<3  misery ;  but  this  weighed  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the 

*  Fort  "  Amonoscoggin,**  according  to  (he  Magnalia,  about  40  miles  up  the  river. 
\  Magnolia,  lb.  f  Page  105,  111,  124,  ante  $  Page  116.  t  By  Mather, 
f  Page  118. 
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bisUNrian.  «  Teague,"  he  says,  «as  he  was  foolbhly  pulling  a  canoe  asliore, 
about  this  time,  with  the  cock  of  iiis  gun,  it  went  oft;  breaking  hiu  ann  with 
a  feariul  wound,  by  which  he  was  made  a  cripple  ever  alter." 

By  a  council  of  war  held  at  Portsmouth,  occasioned  by  these  depredations  of 
'that  memorable  tiger  Hopthood^  it  was  decided  that  Captain  WiawaU  should 
go  out  in  search  of  bun  with  a  large  scouting  party.  Several  other  prom- 
inent men,  l)eing  emulous  of  the  service,  ofiering  to  join  him  in  coirunand 
with  another  party,  it  by  lot  fell  on  Captain  Fkyd,  Having  rendezvoused  at 
Dover  to  tlie  number  of  al)out  one  hundred  men,  they  marched  into  the  woods 
on  the  since  memorable  day,  July  4th,  1690.  On  the  6th,  liaving  sent  out 
their  scouts  **  before  breakfast **  in  tlie  morning,  they  "immediately  retume^l 
with  tidings  of  breakfast  enough  for  those  who  had  their  stomachs  sharp  set 
for  fighting."  The  parties  unmediately  met  at  a  place  called  Wheelwright'ii 
Pond,  in  Lee,  and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  from  two  to  three 
hours.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  adopted  by  the 
English,  comparatively  but  few  were  killed.  Neither  party  could  boast  of  a 
victory,  for,  as  at  Pequawket,  each  was  glad  to  retreat  from  the  other.  Of 
the  whites  above  30  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  15  were  of  the  former 
number.  Among  these  were  included  Captain  Wiswall,  his  lieutenant,  Flag^, 
and  Sergeant  IValker.  Captain  Floyd  maintained  the  fight  until  most  of  his 
men  had  retreated,  wliich  obliged  hun  to  retreat  also.  "  For  this  somt  blamed 
lihn,  who,  probably,  would  not  have  continued  it  as  long  as  he  did."  Captain 
Converse  visited  the  battle  ground  the  next  morning,  and  brought  off  seven 
wounded  still  alive,  but  the  Indians  had  removed  all  of  theirs,  and  it  could 
never  be  known  how  many  of  them  were  killed.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  precipitancy  of  their  retreat,  as  they  left  much  of  their  plunder  upon 
tlie  field. 

The  same  week  ^  these  rovers  made  their  descent  as  far  as  Amesbury, 
where  Captaui  Foot  being  ensuared  by  them,  they  tortured  him  to  deatL 
Tliis  so  alarmed  the  other  inhabitants,  that  they  flew  from  their  beds  to  their 
garrisons,  otherwise  before  the  next  morning  they  had  found  their  beds  their 
graves.  However,  they  killed  three  persons,  burnt  three  houses,  and  many 
cattle.  In  fine,  from  the  first  mischief  done  at  Lamprey-eel  River,  (on  July 
4th,)  to  tliis  last  at  Amesbury,  all  belonging  to  one  Inman  expedition,  forty 
English  people  were  cut  ofE"  • 

Thus  Hopehood  is  considei*ed  the  leader  in  all  these  transactions,  although 
our  chroniclers  of  that  day  do  not  mention  him,  excepting  where  we  have 
done  so,  nor  do  they  mention  the  names  of  any  other  Indians.  He  was  the 
commander  of  his  countrymen  at  the  taking  of  Casco,  on  which  event  the 
garrisons  of  Purpooduck,  Spurwink,  Black  Point,  and  Blue  Point,  drew  off 
to  Saco,  and  in  a  few  days  from  Saco  they  retreated  to  Wells,  "  twenty  miles 
within  the  said  Saco,  and  about  half  Wells  drew  off  as  far  as  Lieutenant 
Storer^s.  But  the  arrival  of  orders  and  soldiers  from  government  stopped 
them  from  retiring  any  farther;  and  Hopehood,  with  a  party  that  staia  for 
fartlier  mischief,  meeting  with  some  resistance  here,  turned  about,  and  having 
6rst  had  a  skirmish  with  Captain  Sherbum,  they  appeared  the  next  Lord's- 
uay  at  Newichawannok  or  Berwick,  where  they  burnt  some  houses  and  slew 
a  man."  This  last  event  was  three  <iays  previous  to  the  massacre  at  Fox 
Point,  before  related. 

We  now  are  to  speak  again  of  Wahwa,  and  as  we  have  before  considered 
him  a  different  chief  from  Hopehood  Wahoxoah,  we  shall  still  do  so,  yet  the 
(Character  of  his  exploits  agrees  well  witli  lliose  of  that  chief;  but  that  argues 
nothing  as  to  his  identity,  for  numerous  other  chiefs  corresi)oud  equally 
AS  welL 

On  iJie  27th  of  October,  1726,  a  bond  of  seven  Indians  surprised  the  family 
of  Phihp  DwreU  at  Kennebuuk,  capturing  ten  persons,  eight  women  and  two 
children,  and  carried  them  off.  The  attack  was  made  l&te  in  the  afternoon, 
while  Mr  DtartU  was  absent  On  his  retiuTi  he  found  his  house  in  flames, 
chairs  piled  on  the  fire,  trunks  split  to  pieces,  but  no  traces  of  his  wife  and 
children.  The  Indians  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  when 
Bff .  DureU  ^ould  be  al)Bent,  fearing,  it  was  thought,  nis  powerful  arm,  if  nuMia 
when  he  was  at  home.    Twenty-uree  years  ufore  Mrs.  DuriU  had  beep  % 
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captive,*  but  unlike  most  of  her  sex  in  like  circumstaiices,  she  foreboded  no 
evil  of  a  like  kind  from  the  Indians,  but  looked  upon  her  former  capture  bjf 
tliem  as  we  do  upon  a  malady  tliat  never  attacks  a  second  time ;  but  in  tliis 
case  it  was  otherwise. 

The  i)eri)etrator8  were  pursued  with  vigor  the  next  morning,  which  caused 
the  Indians  to  put  most  or  tlieir  captives  to  death,  by  which  means  they  were 
alile  to  make  good  their  flight 

It  was  for  some  time  doubtful  what  Indians,  or  how  many,  had  committed 
this  horrid  act,  but  it  was  finally  ascertained  that  ttie  bloody  ^  H'ahwa,  Pav- 
caunaun^payie,  formerly  a  Mohegan,  Acteoriy  afterwards  known  as  Captain 
Mmcm,  aaArisaguntacook,  OmborotoeeSy  Manneenhawhatty  Pier^  Sun^dtavgundoy 
probably  of  the  same  tribe,  tliouvh  one  or  more  was  of  Wowenok,  but  then 
refliding  among  the  St  Francis  Indians.  Yet  five-and-twenty  years  or  more 
after^wds.  Colonel  Jo6,  a  noted  orator  and  chief  speaker  at  Governor  Shirley's 
treaty  in  1754,  denied  that  Jldeon  was  an  Arisaguntacook,  and  said  he  was  an 
Albany  Indian ;  but  as  Job  was  accused  of  telling  lies  in  his  talk  at  the  treaty 
by  one  of  his  own  party,  not  much  dependence  can  be  given  to  what  he  did 
say.f  But  it  appears  that  he  was  a  Norridgewok,  but  having  taken  an  Aris- 
agimtacook  woman  for  a  wife,  became  one  of  them.  He  was  the  same  chief 
who,  on  the  28  April,  1752,  with  a  party  of  10  or  12  of  that  tribe,  fell  upon 
four  men  on  a  branch  of  Contoocook  River,  shot  one  of  them  dead,  one 
escaped,  and  the  other  two  were  taken  and  carried  to  Canada ;  but  this  affair 
we  snail  notice  more  at  large  pi-eseutly. 

We  hear  of  but  one  that  ever  returned  of  those  taken  at  Kennebuidc.  His 
name  was  John  Dwrdly  son  of  Philip,  whose  family  were  destroyed ;  and  he, 
though  he  was  re<leemed  in  about  two  years,  was,  according  to  the  historian 
of  Kennebunk,  **  ever  afler  more  of  an  Indian  tlian  a  white  man.'*  He  was 
•Jive  when  Governor  Sullivan  wrote  his  history,  and  resided  tliere.  It  was 
not  long  afler  Wahwa^s  depredation,  that  two  friendly  Indians,  QianotM,  of 
Wowenok,  and  Ogicsand,  were  sent  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  tt 
learn  the  fate  of  the  captives,  as  well  as  what  Indians  had  done  the  miscbief 
tiiese  ambassadors,  f]*om  causes  not  explained,  tliough  doubtless  no  uncommon 
ones  on  such  undertakings,  were  not  heard  of  for  nearly  a  year  afler,  and  then 
could  give  no  satisfactory  account  in  the  business  they  undertook.  At  the 
treaty  of  Casco,  in  1727,  Jhtyaummowett,  chief  speaker  of  the  Arisaguntacooks, 
said  he  had  learned  that  a  boy  taken  at  that  time  was  among  tne  French. 
This  was  probably  John  DurdL 

Afler  peace  was  made,  and  intercx)ur8e  commenced  again  between  th€ 
Indians  and  the  settlers,  it  seems  IVahwa  used  frequently  to  visit  Kennebunk, 
and  oflen  talked  familiarly  with  the  friends  of  those  he  had  massacred.  Ltke 
most  other  Indians,  he  would  get  drunk  when  he  could  get  lic|uor.  On  one 
occasion,  as  he  lay  drunk  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Baxter,  whose  wife  was  among 
the  murdered  in  the  exploit  above  related,  some  of  Baxter's  acquaintances 
advised  him  to  tumble  him  into  tlie  well,t  but  he  had  too  much  humanity  to 
wish  to  immortalize  his  name  by  an  act  so  dastardly.  And  Wahvm  remained 
a  monument  of  his  own  crueltv,  but  not  a  more  despised  one  than  tlie 
advisers  of  his  death ;  while  the  injured  man,  deprived  of  his  nearest  friends, 
remained  a  monument  of  humanity. 

We  now  return  to  Adeon,  and  his  expedition  to  Contoocook.  A  small 
company  of  young  men,  four  in  number  only,  went  out  early  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1752,  to  hunt  in  the  north-western  part  of  New  Hampshire.  Their 
names  were,  Amos  Eastman,  of  Concord,  John  and  Wiiliam  Stark,  of  Dunbar- 
ton,  and  Dairid  Stinson,  of  Londonderry.  What  we  are  about  to  relate  will  be 
of  more  interest  to  the  reader,  doubtless,  if  he  is  told  tliat  John  l^ark.  of  this 
party  of  hunters,  was  the  same  who  afterwards  defeated  Colonel  Baum  at 
Benninffton,  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  revolutionary  war.  These  young  men, 
wandering  for  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization,  were,  on  the  28th  of  April, 

♦  Bradbury's  History  of  Kennebunk  Port.  120,  121. 

t  He  was  a  fearless^  bold  fellow ;  accused  Governor  ShirUy  of  "  letting  his  young  men  act 
Ihe  DedPt  part  by  doing  mischief  to  the  bidians/'  notwithstanding  his  protestations  of  i 
lotbem. 

X  History  of  Kennebank  Port.  Itl. 
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uursiuDg  their  arduous  employment  on  a  bfanch  of  the  Pemigewaset,  called 
Baker's  River,  in  what  is  since  Rumney,  when  suddenly  tliey  were  surprised 
by  ten  Indians  under  the  famous  AcUon,  who  at  this  time  was  known  )y  the 
name  of  Captain  Moses.  The  whites  had,  but  little  while  before,  discovered 
traces  of  Indians,  and  had  become  alarmed,  and  were  determined  to  leave 
their  position.  Accordingly,  John  Stark  went  out  very  eaiiy  in  the  morning 
to  collect  their  trails,  ana  while  thus  separated  from  his  companions,  wad 
made  prisoner*  As  soon  as  he  was  secured,  he  was  ordered  to  direct  *iiom 
to  his  friends.  This  he  undertook  to  do,  but  purposely  led  them  two  miles 
larther  from  them,  hoping  that,  by  some  means,  Uiey  might  take  the  alarm 
and  escape;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ended  so.  They  seem  not  to  liaTe  im- 
agined that  Johi  was  taken  by  Indians,  and  soon  began  to  shoot  off  their 
guus  to  direct  him  where  they  were.  This  also  directed  the  Indians,  and 
they  immediately  proceeded  down  the  river,  beyond  tlie  whites,  and  taking  a 
station,  waylaid  them  as  they  came  down.  All  that  had  now  passed  had  not 
taken  up  much  tune,  for  about  sunrise  the  party  appeared,  two  in  a  boat,  fVU- 
liam  Stark  and  Stinson^  and  Eastman  on  the  shoi*e,  who  next  fell  into  tlie  In^ 
diaiis'  hands.  They  now  ordered  John  to  hail  his  friends  in  the  boat,  to  decoy 
them  to  the  siiore ;  but,  with  a  boldness  characteristic  of  gi  eat  minds,  h< 
called  to  them,  and  instead  of  requesting  them  to  land,  told  them  he  wah 
taken,  and  ordered  them  to  save  themselves  by  pulling  to  the  opposite  shore. 
They  pulled  accordingly,  and  were  quickly  fired  upon  by  four  of  tlie  Indians, 
whose  guns  were  loadecL  Like  a  truly  heroic  spirit,  without  regarding  the 
risk  he  ran,  at  the  moment  of  the  shot  John  knocKed  up  two  cif  uie  Indians' 
guns,  and  repeated  the  manoeuvre  when  the  rest  cf  the  party  fired  a  second 
vollev.  He  then  hallooed  to  his  brother  in  the  boat  to  fiy  with  all  his  might, 
tor  all  the  guns  were  discharged.  He  did  so  successfully ;  regained  die  shore 
and  escaped.  Poor  Stinson  was  killed,  and  the  boat  and  oars  were  pierced 
with  bullets.  John  was  sorely  beaten  and  ill  used  at  first,  for  the  liberties  he 
had  taken  in  giving  their  shots  a  false  direction ;  but  they  afterwards  used 
him  kindly. 

The  whites  had  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  fiirs,  of  wliich  the  In- 
dians possessed  themselves,  and  connnenced  their  reti*eat  They  made  a 
stop  at  Lower  Coos,  about  the  present  vicinity  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  where  they 
hail  left  two  of  their  party  to  prepare  provisions  against  their  return.  After 
one  night's  stay  here  tliey  proceeded  to  Upi>er  Coos.  From  tliis  place  Cap- 
tain J^wses  despatched  tmree  of  hfs  men  with  Eastman  to  St  Francis,  wlule 
the  rest  of  the  company  hunted  on  a  small  stream  in  that  neighborhood. 
Siark  was  meantime  closely  watched,  and  every  night  confined.  They  al- 
lowed him  to  hunt,  and  he,  having  shot  one  beayer  and  caught  another  m  a 
trap,  was  approbated  by  a  present  of  their  skins. 

At  lengtli,  on  the  9  of  July,  Captain  Moses  returned  vrith  his  prisoner  to  St 
Franris.  Here  tlie  two  captives  were  compelled  to  run  the  gantlet  East- 
man fared  hard  in  that  business ;  but  Stark,  understanding  Indian  play  better 
seized  a  club  from  an  Indian  at  the  head  of  one  of  tlie  ranks  through  whicl 
he  was  to  run,  and  laid  it  about  him  with  such  force,  that  runnmg  tlie  gant- 
let was  wholly  on  the  part  of  the  Indians ;  for  they  were  tflad  to  escape  and 
leave  the  ground  to  hun,  much  to  the  dehght  of  the  old  Lidians,  who  were 
seated  at  a  distance  to  witness  the  sport 

Fortimately,  Stark  and  EastmarCs  captivity  was  not  a  long  one.  In  about 
six  weeks  fix>m  Stark^  arrival  at  St  Francis,  there  an*ived  Captain  Steve:nSy  of 
Na  Four,  and  Mr.  Wheeltoright,  of  Boston,  in  search  of  some  captives,  who 
had  been  taken  fi-om  Massacnusetts,  and  not  finding  any,  redeemed  Stark  and 
Eastman^  who  arrived  home,  by  way  of  Albany,  m  August  following  The 
same  Indians  accompanied  them  to  Albany,  where  they  sold  the  furs  they 
had  taken  from  them,  to  the  amount  of  £560,  old  tenor.  Stark  paid  for  his 
ransom  103  dollars,  and  Eastman  GO  dollars.  The  names  of  two  others  of  tlie 
Indians  who  did  this  mischief^  were  Francis  Tiixgaw,  and  Peer,  a  young  chief, 
each  of  whom  has  been  mentioned  as  chief  in  the  capture ;  but  it  is  not 
material. 

^t  the  treaty  of  1727,  which  the  preceding  relation  required  us  to  notices 
meRtioii  was  inade  by  the  chieft,  b*  riiat  treaty,  of  a  great  many  Indians,  and 
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fi'uoDff  Others,  of  one  of  considerable  note,  of  whom  we  have  before*  said 
^omeUiinff,  i(  indeed,  he  be  the  saju*^  namely,  Sabatis.  This  Indian  had  pre* 
viously,  though  periiaps  not  long  before  that  treaty,  with  others,  taken  many 
captives  in  their  depredations  on  the  Enf  iish  fix)ntier8.  At  this  time  iie  was 
liymg  at  St  Francis  in  Canada,  and  had  two  captives  with  him;  but  their 
names  we  cannot  learn.  He  was  of  a  bloody  disposition,  and  the  act  which 
terminated  his  career  was  by  a  bar  d  not  less  bloody,  though,  perhaps,  more 
necessarily  sa  We  have,  on  anoth  er  occasion,  and  in  another  work,t  related 
the  circumstances  of  it,  and  shall  tliereibre  pass  it  over  here.  He  was  killed 
in  175^  and  we  have  before  ex])ressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  lather  of 
him  brought  away  a  captive  from  St.  Francis  by  Captain  Rogers  in  175(),  and 
who  in  1^5  followtMl  the  fortunes  of  Arnold's  expedition  against  Quebec 

As  noted  an  exploit  as  we  have  passed  over  m  our  historv  is  that  wlach 
'"ZA  enacted  at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  1755.  If  Philip,  the  leader  of  the 
Indians  on  that  occasion,  be  the  same  that  we  have  before  given  some  account 
iif,  his  patriotism  as  well  as  his  courage  must  have  undergone  an  important 
change ;  but  as  we  cannot  settle  that  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  critical 
antiquary  without  spending  more  time  than  we  shall  get  credit  for,  we  will 
relate  tlie  affiiir  at  Walpole  as  we  liave  heard  it 

One  John  KiUmm  had  settled  at  that  place  in  1749,  and  though  &r  beyond 
any  other  settlement,  and  frequently  watched,  and  sometimes  annoyed  by  the 
Indians,  yet  no  hostile  act  was  attempted  upon  him  until  1755.  When  it  be- 
came certain  that  war  would  soon  begin  between  England  and  France,  meas- 
iu*es  were  taken  by  General  Shirley  to  warn  the  settlers  along  the  extensive 
frontier  of  New  England  of  the  approaching  calamity.  But  tlie  Indians  seem 
to  have  known  or  expected  it  sooner  than  the  EIngfish,  for  before  the  latter 
liad  received  word  from  General  Shiriev,  the  cunning  Philipy  in  the  capacity 
of  a  spy,  had  visited  every  princijml  settlement,  under  the  pretence  of  trading 
for  flints  and  other  hunting  munitions,  all  along  tlie  Connecticut  River ;  and 
it  was  not  until  two  Indians,  employed  by  General  Shirley,  had  informed  the 
setders  that  400  or  500  Indians  were  preparing  in  Canada  to  make  a  descent 
upon  them,  that  PhUij^s  expedition  for  trade  was  understood  in  its  real  char- 
acter. 

KUbttm  lived  in  a  good  garrison-house,  and  on  the  day  Philip  appeared 
against  it  with  some  300  Indians,  he,  with  three  other  men,  were  at  work 
some  distance  from  it ;  but  keeping  a  good  watch,  the  Indians  were  discov- 
ered in  time  to  aftbrd  them  sufficient  opportunity  to  regain  the  garrison  with- 
out molestation.  The  timely  discovery  was  made  about  mid-day,  August  17, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after,  they  were  surrounded  by  197  fierce  war- 
riors, flushed  with  confidence  of  an  easy  and  speedy  victory ;  the  remainder 
of  the  Indians  forming  an  ambush  of  reserve  at  the  mouth  of  Cold  River 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  carrison. 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  endeavored  to  cut  off  Colonel  BellowSt  who,  with 
90  men,  was  milling  about  a  mile  east  of  KUbvnCs;  but  in  this  he  was  foiled 
by  a  masterly  maiiCBUvre  of  the  colonel.  His  men  were  returning  from  the 
mill,  each  with  a  bag  of  meal  upon  his  back,  when  his  do^  by  their  growling 
gave  thnely  notice  of  the  neighborhood  of  an  enemy,  and  the  thoughts  of  an 
ambush  at  the  same  moment  passed  through  his  mind:  he  as  soon  knew 
what  to  do.  He  ordered  his  men  to  throw  off  their  bags,  advance  to  a  cer- 
tain eminence  over  which  their  patti  lay,  and  about  which  he  doubted  not  the 
Indians  were  prepared  for  him.  The  ground  contiguous  was  covered  with 
high  sweet  fern.    Up  to  these  BeUows  and  his  men  crawled,  into  the  very 

Sresence  of  the  enemy.  They  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed  at  the 
iscovery,  sprung  upon  their  feet,  and  giving  a  tremendous  whoop,  after  tlie 
manner  of  their  adversary,  dropped  down  again  the  same  instant  The  Li- 
Jians  at  tlie  very  moment  rose  up,  forming  a  thick  front  across  the  path  in  a 
semicircle.  Each  of  Bellotvs^s  men  had  now  an  Indian  in  his  power;  and 
9uch  was  the  effect  of  the  first  fire  of  these  30  men,  that  PhUip  and  his  whole 
party  precipitately  retreated,  and  the  victors,  without  waiting  for  a  fiuihet 

•  ■  ■«— < 
«  Ante,  page  135,  136  of  UiU  Book. 
^  la  the  Appendix  to  my  edition  of  Church's  PhiBj^$  War,  &^.,  page  337. 
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display  of  tactics,  rei|;ained  tlieir  earriiion,  not  having  one  of  their  nambei 
killed  or  wounded.    Of  the  loss  of  the  Indians  no  mention  is  made. 

Finding  so  warm  a  reception  from  Colonel  Bdhws^  Pkilip,  it  would  seoin, 
as  well  as  the  colonel,  had  no  notioii  of  taking  a  second  hand  at  tlie  same 
game,  and,  as  we  have  said,  mimediately  a^tpeared  hefore  KUbwrrCs  garrison, 
where  he  ho))ed  for  better  success.  Philxp  was  an  old  acfpiaintance  here, 
and  approaching  t|ie  house  as  near  as  he  could  find  a  tree  for  shelter,  called 
cot  to  kUlntnij  ^  Old  John,  young  John^  come  otU  here.  JVe  give  you  good  quar 
trrJ*  Philip  is  representedf  as  of  peat  stature,  and  proimrtionate  strength 
and  Kilbum  'was  not  his  inferior.  He  ans  ^erod  tlie  warrior  "  with  a  voice  or 
thunfler,**  that  flowed  over  the  adjacent  hiJs,  <* Quarter!  you  block  rascals, 
begone,  or  we'll  quarier  you.** 

Thus  stood  the  affair  which  was  shortly  to  decide  the  fate  of  Walpole 
hi'tween  six  English,  four  men  and  two  women,  and  about  400  Indians,  at  tk« 
commencement  of  tlie  siege.  Philip  returned  to  his  men,  and,  after  a  shon 
pause,  the  silence  was  broken  by  yells  and  whoops  of  the  whole  body  of  In- 
dians, which  appeared,  as  we  have  heard  the  old  })eople  express  \X^*^as  thoxi^ 
all  the  devils  in  hell  had  broke  looseJ*  A  furious  onset  was  now  begun,  and  m 
a  few  minutes  die  roof  of  tlie  house  was  |>erfbrated  like  a  sieve.  As  usual  in 
their  attacks  on  garrisons,  they  employed  stratagems,  but  when  the  whole 
afternoon  was  spent,  thev  fbimd  they  had  made  no  impression,  but  were 
greatly  weakened  themselves,  and  at  night  drew  of^  thus  ending  their  inglo- 
rious expe<htioii. 

Such  deeds  could  a  few  men,  well  provided,  perform,  well  knowing  it  wim 
not  numbers  that  could  save  tliem  in  times  of  peril,  while  many  others,  rely- 
ing upon  their  numbers,  neglecting  tlieir  duties,  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
an  enemy  not  iialf  equal  to  tliemselvea  KUhum  had  extra  guns  in  his  house, 
tim\  his  wife  and  daughter  cast  bullets,  and  performed  every  other  service  in 
their  |K>wer.  When  one  of  the  men's  ^ns  became  too  much  heated  to  be 
use<l  with  safety,  a  woman  exchanged  it  for  anotlier,  so  that  every  man  was 
every  moment  at  his  place.  When  their  lead  began  to  grow  short,  blankets 
were  suspended  in  tlie  roof,  to  catch  the  balls  of  die  enemy,  with  good  suc- 
cess; and  thus  many  of  the  Indians  fell  by  their  own  bullets !  To  use  their 
powder  without  loss  of  time,  tliey  poured  it  into  hats,  which  were  placed  close 
at  hand ;  by  such  means  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up,  which  probably  de- 
ceived the  Indians  in  regard  to  their  numljers.  Tliey  found  time,  before 
drawing  oE,  to  kill  all  the  cattle,  burn  and  destroy  all  the  hav  and  grain  be- 
•ongiog  to  tlie  settlement ;  but  this  was  looked  ujion  as  nothing,  scarcely  to 
be  considered  towards  the  price  of  tlieir  deliverance.  We  do  not  learn  as  it 
was  ever  known  to  the  English  what  the  loss  of  tlie  Indians  was ;  *  but  the 
garrison  lost  Mr.  Peak,  who,  ex|>osing  himself  too  much  before  a  port-hole, 
was  shot  in  the  hip.  The  wound  would  probably  have  been  cured  if  good 
Burffical  aid  could  have  been  had ;  but  it  proved  mortal  in  five  days  af\er  the 
battle.  Each  of  these  men,  ERllmm  and  Peak,  had  a  son  with  them  in  tlie 
earrison;  and  such  was  the  force  opposed  to  that  army  of  Indians '.  John 
KiLBURN  lived  to  be  85  yeare  of  age,  and  died  on  the  8  April,  1789,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  Wal|X)le  buryin^-ground.  The  son  (Jofm)  attahied  the  same 
age,  and  died  at  his  residence,  m  Shrewsbury,  Vt,  in  1822.f 

Only  two  days  afler  die  liattle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  there  arrived  at  Cambridge, 
the  head  quartereof  die  Americans,  a  deputation  from  the  Penobscot  Indians, 
of  whom  die  celebrated  Orono  was  chiefl  An  order  was  passed  for  their 
entertainment  while  there,  and  <*for  their  return  home."  They  came  to  ten- 
dnr  dieir  services  to  the  Americans  in  the  war  now  be^un,  wliich  was  done 
by  Qrtmo,  in  a  speech  to  a  committee  of  the  provincial  congress,  on  the  21 
June,  1775.  «In  belialf  of  the  whole  Penobscot  tribe,"  die  chief  said,  if  the 
grievances  under  which  his  peo)>le  labored  were  removed,  they  would  aid 
with  their  whole  force  to  defend  the  country.  Tliose  grievances  were  briefly 
stated,  and  consisted  cliiefly  of  trespasses  by  the  whites  upon  their  dnrta? 

*  JQZtem,  duriiig  tho  engaMment.  had  a  deliberate  shot  at  i  largo  Indian,  wboai  he  ww 
fell,  aad  be  believed  it  was  Fkilip  biiiiself. 

♦  OM)  fl«  <be  Colt.  N.  HUL  Soe.  iL  Ot^^SS, 
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IhndSy  cheating  them  in  trade,  &c.  The  conrunittee  returT)<i'f  an  aflfectionatQ 
address ;  and  although  the  groans  of  the  dying,  from  the  late  terrible  fi'^d  df 
battle,  were  soimding  in  their  ears,  they  sa}  nothinff  about  cngafinff  the  Indioin 
in  the  war,  but  assured  them  that  <*a8  soon  as  they  could  tiSie  breath  from 
their  in^sent  fight,"  their  complaints  should  receive  attention.  Some  of*  the 
PenoMcots  diof  eventually  engage  in  the  war,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of 
them. 

We  have  said  before^*  upon  authority  which  will  generally  be  received, 
that  JSTaiama  and  Sabatm  were  the  first  Indians  employed  by  the  Americans 
in  the  revolution,  and  wo  fl6e  no  reason  yet  to  form  a  different  opinion,  al- 
though our  attention  has  been  called  again  to  the  subject,^  and  some  fkcts 
stated  for  our  consideration,  which  have  elicited  fbrther  investigations  acd 
comparisons,  of  which  the  following  is  the  result.^  Of  a  chief  named  Swati- 
#en,  or  Swashan^  well  known  on  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  laKcr 
FVench  wars,  we  liave  before  given  some  notice;^  at  that  time,  or  about  the 
close  of  those  wars,  he  retired  to  St.  Francis.  When  the  revolution  l>egan,  he 
seems  to  have  decided  on  taking  the  part  of  the  Americans ;  and  with  a  few 
followers  marched  to  Kennebc^k,  and  with  some  of  the  Norridsewoks  ren- 
dezvoused at  Cobbossee,  now  Gutliner,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cobbosseeconta 
River.  Over  the  Norridgewoks,  or  Pequawkets,  or  some  of  both,  was  a  chief, 
named  Paul  Hia^ns^  who,  tliough  a  white  man,  had  lived  so  long  among  In- 
dians, that  taailmtents  he  was  one  of  them.  He  was  bom  at  Berwick,  but 
had  been  taken  captive  when  quite  younff,  and  spent  most  of  his  days  with 
tliera.  This  company  set  out  for  Cfambndge,  the  head  Quarters  of  Ueneral 
fVaskington,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1775,  under  the  direction  of  one 
Reuben  Cotnim.  There  were  20  or  30  of  them,  "and  they  were  rowed  down 
in  canoes  to  Merrymeeting  Hay  by  their  squaws;"  here  they  left  them,  imd 
proceeded  to  Cambridge  on  foot,  where  they  arrived  about  the  13  Augu|^| 
riiey  tendered  their  services  to  the  general,  who  gave  them  all  the  encour- 
agement he  could,  consistently,  but  evidently  adviwd  them  to  remain  neii- 
tral.t  Swashan  said  half  of  his  tribe  was  ready  to  join  the  Americans,  and 
thLt  four  or  five  other  tribes  stood  ready,  if  wanted,  and  that  the  Canadians 
were  in  favor  of  the  Americans  also ;  and  this  was  the  general  opinion,  and 
corresponds  with  accounts  given  by  intelligent  settlers  on  the  frontiers. 
They  say,  *^  We  have  had  poathre  accounts  from  many  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
who  have  been  applied  to  by  Governor  CarleUni  to  distress  the  settlements  - 
but  they  say  they  have  no  offence  from  the  people,  and  will  not  make  war  on 
them.  The  French,  too,  say  it  is  a  war  of  our  own  raising,  and  they  will 
have  no  port  in  it."**    We  near  no  more  of  Swuhan. 

Of  AssACAMBUiT,  an  extended  account  Ims  been  given,tf  and  we  should 
not  again  recur  to  him,  but  to  correct  the  statement,  that  <* nothing  was  heard 
of  him  from  1708  to  the  time  of  his  death."  We  have  since  found  that  in 
1714,  he  was  at  Portsmouth,  upon  a  firiendly  visit  with  several  other  Indiana 
On  the  10  Mav  of  that  vear,  as  the  Indians  were  about  to  leave  the  place, 
''the  council  of  N.  H.  ordered  their  treasurer  to  flimish  him  and  his  eompan 
ions  with  necessary  provisions  and  liquors  to  carry  them  to  their  severm 
habitations." 

*  Page  136,  ante,  of  this  Book. 

t  In  a  polite  and  obliging  manner,  by  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Bartlett,  of  Little  FaHt.  N.  Y 

t  As  early  as  Blav  19U),  1775,  the  provinrial  congress  of  MassaebuseUs  '*Voi§i,  Tbal 
Captain  John  L.ane  nave  enlisting  papers  delivered  to  fana,  for  rmisiBg  a  coapaaj  of  Ir 
dians  at  the  east^^ard." 

}  Cols.  N.  H.  Soe   iu.  76  7. 

f  MS.  eommunieatioa  of  Rev.  W.  S.  Babtlstt. 

IT  Botiaf  i.  508. 

•*  Almoiet  Renembraneer,  I  147-^40 

ft  Book  m.  p.  laO— 141. 
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••  I  #i1t  go  to  ny  tent,  and  Ho  down  In  doqiair  j 
I  wUl  pdnt  mo  with  blaek,  and  will  Mver  mf  hair  ; 
f  will  lit  on  tbo  ihora  whoro  tho  horrioane  blowa. 
And  raveal  to  tbo  God  of  the  tempoat  my  woaa  ; 
I  will  woop  for  a  aeaaon,  on  bittaraoaa  iod, 
for  Bj  kindred  are  gone  to  tbo  moanda  of  tho  dood  j 
fiat  they  died  not  by  hanger,  or  waating  decoy  i 
The  ateol  of  the  whito  man  hath  awopt  than  away.**   


CHAPTER  L 

MiRtMry  ohtrvaHonf  respecting  the  eomitrv  of  the  Moutkam  Atafawj  WigoWA. 
the  first  Virgima  ekief  known  to  the  EngUA — Destroys  the  first  colony  sMem 
(Aer»— Mknatonon — £&iKO^Eif8BiioRC — Second  colony  abandons  the  country — 
Tobacco  first  carried  to  England  by  them — Curious  account  of  prejudices  against  u 
— GRAN6AiiEME0^/lt«  kindncsses — His  family — His  doaik — Powhatan — Boun- 
dories  of  his  eountry^Surpriscs  the  Payankatanks-^Captmn  Smith^hts  his  people 
^Opekamkanough  takes  Smith  prisoner — The  particulars  of  that  affair — He  marches 
kirn  about  the  eounirm  Takes  Am,  at  length,  to  Powhatmn,  who  condemns  him  to  be 
p*t  to  death — Smitiirs  life  saioed  at  the  intercession  of  Pocahontas — Insolence  of 
Powhatan  increased  by  Jrewporfs  folly — Smith  brings  him  to  terms  A  crown  seat 
oeer  to  him  from  England — Is  crowned  emperor — ^eech — Uses  eoery  stratagem  to 
kiU  Smith — Is  bt^fied  m  eoery  attempt — ^li^  visits  him — Speuhes — Pocahontas 
<^«m  «a9ef  Smith  and   his  comrades  from  being  murdered   by  her  father — 

TOIIOCOMO. 

The  difficulty  of  ri^tly  partitioning  between  the  southern  nations  and  the 
Iruquois,  or  Five  Nations,  can  easily  be  seen  by  all  such  as  have  but  very 
jKtrtidly  taken  a  survey  of  them,  and  considered  their  wandering  habits. 
Tliereiore,  diould  we,  in  this  book,  not  always  assign  a  sachem  to  his  original 
iiiiiiily  or  nation,  we  can  only  plead  in  excuse,  that  we  have  gone  acconling 
to  otir  best  information.  But  we  have  endeavored  to  draw  a  kind  of  natunu 
lioiiiiilary  between  the  above-mentioned  nations,  distinguishing  those  people 
lieyond  die  Chesapeake  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  as  the  southern  Indians, 
"n(l  those  between  that  boundary  and  the  Hudson,  by  the  name  Iroquois. 
To  Uicir  respective  territories  inland,  we  shall  not,  nor  is  it  necessaiy  to,  fix 
Imumls,  in  our  present  business.  We  are  aware  that  some  writers  suppose 
that  all  tlie  Indians,  from  the  Mississippi  to  tlie  vicinity  of  the  Hudson,  and 
even  to  the  Connecticut,  were  originally  of  the  same  stock.  If  this  were  the 
CBse,  the  periodls  so  remote  when  they  spread  themselves  over  the  country, 
that  these  great  natural  divisions  had  long  since  caused  quite  a  difference  m 
the  inhabitants  which  they  separated ;  and  hence  the  proprie^  of  notieiiig 
them  ao«*or£iig  to  our  plao* 
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It  is  said  that  the  territory  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  River  Alleghany,  anc 
from  the  most  southern  waters  of  James  River  up  to  Patuxent,  in  tlie  stati* 
uf  Maryland,  was  inhabited  by  three  different  nations,  and  that  the  kinguage 
uf  each  differed  essentially  from  the  others.  The  English  called  these 
nations  by  the  names  PwvhaUms,  Manahoaes^  and  Monacam ;  these  were  die 
Tuscaroras.  The  Powhatans  were  the  most  powerful,  and  consisted  of 
several  tribes,  or  communities,  who  possessed  the  country  from  the  sea-coasi 
to  the  fhlls  of  the  rivers.* 

To  give  a  tolerable  catalogue  of  tile  names  of  the  various  nations  of 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi,  would  ftr  exceed  our 
plan.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  to  notice  the  chiem  of  such  of  those  nations 
Vi  are  distinguisned  in  histdry,  pointing  out,  by  the  tftray,  their  localities,  and 
whLUsver  sliall  appear  necessary  in  way  of  elucidation,  as  we  pass,  and  as  we 
have  done  in  the  preceding  books. 

WiNoiNA  was  first  known  to  the  Bhiglish  voyagers  Amidas  and  Barlow, 
who  landed  in  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1584,  upon  an  island  called,  by  the 
Indians,  ff^okokon.  They  saw  none  of  the  natives  until  the  third  day,  when 
three  were  observed  in  a  canoe.  One  of  them  got  on  shore,  and  the  English 
went  to  him.  He  showed  no  siffns  of  fear,  <*but  spoke  much  to  them,"  tlien 
went  boldly  on  board  the  vessels.  After  they  had  fiven  him  a  shirt,  hat, 
wine,  and  some  meat,  <*he  went  away,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  had  loaded  his 
canoe  with  fish,"  which  he  immediately  brought,  and  gave  to  the  English. 

Wtnginoy  at  tiiis  time,  was  confined  to  his  <»bin  fit>m  wounds  he  had  lately 
receiv^  in  batde,  probably  in  his  war  with  Piomacuniy  a  desperate  and  bloody 
chiefl 

U|K>n  the  death  of  GrangantmeOf  in  1585^  Wingina  changed  his  name  to 
Pemissapan.  He  never  had  much  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  Engl'nh, 
vid  to  him  was  mainlv  attributed  the  breaking  up  of  the  first  colony  which 
settled  in  Virginia 

Ic  was  upon  tne  return  to  Encland  of  the  Captains  AmidoB  and  Borioio, 
fh>m  the  countiy  of  WingmOt  that  Queen  EUnakdh^  fitHn  the  wonderfh. 
accounts  of  that  fiiiitful  and  delightfiil  place,  named  it,  out  of  respect  to 
herself  Virginia;  she  being  called  the  virgin  queen,  fix>m  her  living  unmar- 
ried. But,  with  more  honor  to  her,  some  have  said,  "Because  it  stul  seemed 
to  retain  the  virgin  purity  and  plenty  of  the  first  creation,  and  the  people 
their  primitive  innocencv  of  life  and  manners."  t  f9^olkr  refened  to  this 
country  when  he  wrote  this: — 

''  So  tweet  the  air,  to  moderate  the  climey 
None  sickly  livet,  or  dies  before  his  time. 
Heaven  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  onearst, 
To  show  how  aU  thtngs  were  created  firrt." 

Sir  Richard  GreenvH,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain,  next  intruded  himsea 
upon  the  shores  of  Hlngina,  It  was  he  who  committed  the  first  outmge 
upon  the  natives,  which  occasioned  the  breaking  up  of  the  colony  which  he 
left  behind  him.  He  made  but  one  ehort  excursion  into  the  country,  during 
which,  by  foolishly  exposing  his  commodities,  some  native  took  from  him  a 
silver  cup,  to  revenge  the  loss  of  which,  a  town  was  burned.  He  left  106 
men,  who  seated  themselves  upon  the  ishmd  of  Roanoke.  JRoM  Lane^  a 
military  character  of  note,  was  governor,  and  Captain  PhUipAmidai^ieuteDnnt- 
governor  of  this  colony.  They  made  various  excursions  about  the  coimtiy, 
m  hopes  of  discovering  mines  of  precious  metals;  in  which  they  were  a  k>ng 
time  duped  by  the  Incfians,  for  their  ill  conduct  towards  them,  m  compelling 
them  to  pilot  them  about  H^ingina  bore,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  provoca- 
tions of  the  intruders,  until  the  death  of  the  old  chief  Unsenore,  his  fiithek 
Under  pretence  of  honoring  his  fimeral,  he  assembled  1800  of  his  peoplcy 
with  the  intention,  as  the  English  sav,  of  destroving  them.  They,  therefore, 
upon  the  infbrmation  of  iSSfc^,  son  of^he  chief  Men atonon,  t  fell  upon  them, 
and,  aflar  killing  five  or  six,  the  rest  made  their  escape  into  the  woods.    This 

*  From  a  eoromunieatioo  of  Seeielary  T%omp9on  to  Hr.  JeJFenoHf  and  appended  to  the 
Nocee  oo  Virginia,  ed.  of  1801. 
i8iUk,ll.  t  flWUkeaBe  him  the  <<  bona  kiH  of  Morale." 
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WW  done  upon  the  island  where  Wingtna  liyed,  and  the  English  fini  seized 
upon  the  boats  of  his  visitants,  to  prevent  their  escape  from  the  island,  with 
the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  murdering  them  alL  Not  long  after,  ^  Hlngina 
was  entrapped  by  the  English,  and  slain,  with  eight  of  his  chief  men." 

Menatonon  was  king  of  the  Chawonocks,  and  Okisko  of  the  Weo]K>- 
naeokes,  "a  powerful  nation,  possessing  all  that  countiy  fit>m  Albemarle 
Sound  and  Chowan  River,  quite  to  the  Chesapeakes  and  our  bay."  *  At  this 
time,  MenaUmon  was  lame,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  most  sensible  and  under- 
standing Indian  with  whom  the  Endish  were  at  first  acquainted.  It  was  he 
±at  made  Lane  and  his  followers  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  mine  already 
mentioned.  "  So  eager  were  they,"  says  Mr.  StUhy  ''and  resolutely  bent  upoii 
this  golden  discovery,  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  return,  as  long  na 
thev  had  one  pint  of  com  a  man  lefl,  and  two  mastiff  dogs,  which,  \M*\n^ 
boiled  with  sassafras  leaves,  might  afford  them  some  sustenance  in  their  way 
back.**    Afler  great  sufferings,  they  arrived  upon  the  coast  again. 

The  reason  why  MenaUmon  deceived  the  English,  was  because  they  made 
him  a  prisoner  for  the  piurpose  of  assisting  Uiem  in  making  discoveries. 
After  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  was  very  kind  to  them.  Two  years  afler, 
when  (Sovemor  ffkUe  was  in  the  country,  they  mention  his  wife  and  child  of 
belon^ng  to  Croatan,  but  nothing  of  him. 

ffhU  and  his  company  landed  at  Roanoke,  22  July,  1587,  and  sent  20  men 
to  Croatan,  on  Point  Lookout,  with  a  fi-iendly  native  called  Manteo,  to  see 
if  any  intelligence  could  be  had  of  a  former  colony  of  50  men  lefl  there  hy 
Sir  Richard  ureenviL  They  learned,  from  some  natives  whom  they  met,  that 
the  people  of  Dassamonpeak,  on  what  is  now  Alligator  River,  had  attacked 
them,  killed  one,  and  driven  the  others  away,  but  whither  they  had  gone 
none  could  tell  One  of  their  present  company,  a  principal  man  of  uieir 
government,'  had  also  been  killed  by  the  same  Indians.  This  tribe  and 
several  others  had  agreed  to  come  to  Roanoke,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
English ;  but  not  coming  according  to  appointment,  gave  the  English  an 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  for  former  injuries.  Therefore,  Captain  Stafford 
and  24  men,  with  Manko  as  a  guide,  set  out  upon  that  business.  On  coming 
to  their  village,  *^  where  seeinff  them  sit  by  the  fire,  we  assaulted  them.  The 
miserable  soules  amazed,  fled  into  the  reeds,  where  one  was  shot  through, 
and  we  thought  to  have  been  fully  revenged,  but  we  were  deceived,  for  they 
were  our  firiends  come  from  Croatan  to  gather  their  com ! "  <<  Being  thus 
disappointed  of  our  purpose,  we  gathered  the  fruit  we  fbimd  ripe,  left  the 
rest  unspoiled,  and  took  MenaUmon^  his  wife  with  her  child,  and  the  rest  with 
OS  to  Roanoak.''f    But  to  return  to  H^ngina. 

While  the  English  were  upon  the  errand  we  have  been  speaking  o(  Win^ 
gina  pretended  to  be  their  friend,  but  deceived  them  on  every  opportunity, 
oy  giving  notice  to  his  countrymen  of  their  course  and  purpose,  and  urging 
them  to  cut  them  off.  He  thought,  at  one  time,  that  the  English  were 
destroyed,  and  thereupon  scoffed  and  mocked  at  such  a  Grod  as  theu^  who 
would  suffer  it  This  caused  his  fiither,  Ensenore,  to  join  their  enemies,  but  on 
their  return  he  was  their  friend  again.  He^  and  many  of  his  people,  now 
believed,  say  the  voyagers,  that  "we  could  no  them  more  hiurt  being  dead, 
than  lining,  and  that,  being  an  hundred  myles  from  them,  shot,  and  struck 
them  sick  to  death,  and  that  when  we  die  it  is  but  for  a  time,  then  we  return 
again.**  Many  of  the  chiefs  now  came  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and,  among  others,  Ensenore  was  persuaded  again  to  become  their  fHend, 
who,  when  they  were  in  great  suaits  for  provisions,  came  and  planted  their 
fields,  and  made  wears  in  tlie  streams  to  catch  fish,  which  were  of  infinite 
benefit  to  them.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1586,  and,  says  Lane,  "  we  not 
having  one  com  till  the  next  harvest  to  sustain  us."  What  added  greatly  to 
their  distresses,  was  the  death  of  their  excellent  friend  Ensenore^  who  died 
'20th  of  April  following.  The  Indians  began  anew  their  conspiracies,  and  the 
;olony  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  Engbuid, 

*  atWs  Viiipnia,  14.    By  "our  ba;  **  is  loeaat  Jamet  ^ioer  fiqif 
1  OmiA't  Hist  yirgioia. 
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Mhich  was  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Fhmcia  Drake^  which  touched  there  in  its  way 
from  an  exj)edition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.* 

The  conduct  of  Lmu  and  bis  company  in  this  froitless  attempt  to  establish 
themselves  in  Virginia,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  reprehensible.  They  put 
to  death  some  of  the  natives  on  the  most  frivolous  charges,  and  no  wonder 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  as  thev  ou^t  to  have  been.f  While 
tliey  were  there,  they  became  acq'i«ainted  with  the  use  of  tobacco^  and,  taking 
It  to  England,  its  introduction  into  general  use  soon  rendered  it  a  great  article 
of  commerce.  And  here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  notice  how  many  diflerent 
)>er8ons  have  had  the  credit,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  discrafil,  of  introducing 
this  ^  Indian  weed  "  into  England  ;  as,  Sir  FrandB  Drakt^  Sir  WatUr  Ralegh, 
Ralph  Lant,  and  some  others.  Now,  as  some  writer  observes,  the  reader  niav 
liither  it  upon  whom  he  pleases,  as  it  is  evident  Sir  FVancii  Drake  took  Ralfk 
Lane  and  tobacco  both  together  into  England ;  and  no  one  will  dispute  tne 
agency  of  the  gallant  knight.  Sir  fValUr  Ralegh,  for  he  sent  out  Lane  in  his 
employ.  Mr.  ^hn  Josaelyn,  in  his  **  Two  Voyages  to  N.  England,"  has  this 
passage :  ^  Others  will  nave  tobacco  to  be  fu-st  brought  into  England  from 
Peru,  by  Sir  Francis  Drakes  mariners." 

There  were  many  who  affected  a  violent  disgust  towards  the  use  of  tobac- 
CO ;  the  most  conspicuous  was  King  James,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been 
just  weak  enough  to  fight  windmills  He  even  vnrote  a  book  denouncing  its 
*jse  in  the  severest  terms  he  could  conmiand.  It  grew  i^ntaueously  in  Wio- 
gandacoa,  (Virginia,)  and  the  natives  called  it  Uppowoc  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  caUed  tobacco  from  the  island  7\thago,  but  this  derivation  is  much 
questioned,  t 

Grangankmeo  was  a  chief  very  favorably  spoken  of  As  soon  as  the  arrival 
of  the  English  was  made  known  to  him,  he  vi^ted  them  with  about  40  of  his 
men,  who  were  very  civil,  and  of  a  remarkably  robust  and  fine  ap])eanmce. 
When  they  had  left  their  boat,  and  came  upon  the  shore  near  the  ship, 
Chranganemeo  spread  a  mat  and  sat  down  upon  it.  The  English  went  to  him 
armed,  but  he  discovered  no  fear,  and  invited  them  to  sit  down  ;  after  which 
he  peHbrmed  some  tokens  of  friendship;  then  makinff  a  speech  to  them,  they 
presented  him  with  some  tovs.  None  but  four  of  his  people  spoke  a  word, 
or  sat  down,  but  maintained  the  most  perfect  silence,  (ni  beinc  shown  a 
pewter  dish,  he  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  purchased  it  with  20  deer- 
likins,  which  were  worth,  in  England,  one  hundred  shillings  sterling ! !  The 
dish  he  used  as  an  ornament,  making  a  hole  through  it,  and  wearing  it  about 
his  neck.  While  here,  the  English  entertained  nim,  with  his  wile  and 
chiklren,  on  board  their  ship.  His  wife  had  in  her  ears  bracelets  of  pc«rl. 
which  reached  to  her  middle.  Shortly  after,  many  of  the  people  came  out  of 
the  country  to  trade,  **  but  when  Gtnnganemto  was  present,  nonn  durat  trade 
but  himsefj^  and  them  that  wore  red  copper  on  theu*  heads  as  he  did."  He 
was  remarkably  exact  in  keeping  his  promise,  **  for  oft  we  trusted  him,  and 
he  would  come  within  his  day  to  keep  his  word."  And  these  voyagers  fiirtlier 
report,  that  **  commonly  he  sent  them  every  day  a  brace  of  bucks,  conie% 
hares,  and  fish,  and  sometimes  melons,  walnuts,  cucumbers,  peasei  and  dWei» 
roots." 

In  their  wanderings.  Captain  Amidas  and  seven  others  visited  the  island  of 
Roanoake,  where  they  found  the  fiunily  of  €rra$iganemeo  living  in  great  com 
fort  and  plenty,  in  a  little  town  of  nine  houses.  The  chief  -was  not  at  home, 
^  but  hb  wife  entertained  them  with  wonderful  courtesy  and  kindness.  Slie 
made  some  of  her  people  draw  their  boat  up,  to  prevent  its  being  injured  li^ 
the  beating  of  the  surge ;  some  she  ordered  to  oring  them  ashore  on  their 
backs,  and  others  ^  carry  their  oars  to  the  house,  for  fear  of  being  stole. 
When  they  came  into  the  house,  she  took  oW  their  cloathes  and  stockingi^ 
and  washed  them,  as  likewise  their  feet  in  warm  water.  When  their  dinner 
was  ready,  they  were  conducted  into  an  inner  room,  (for  there  were  ihre  ir 

*  Relation  of  Lane,  orinted  in  Smith^t  Vkginuu 

t  Herrict't  OlMenralions,  (one  of  Ltm^t  compaay.)  priataa  *■  SmM^, 

%  ffm**  Hisu  Viigina,  19.-860  Book  u.  Gbiip.  if. 
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the  house,  divided  by  mota,)  where  they  found  hominv/  boiled  veuiaoD)  and 
roaflted  fish ;  and,  as  a  desert,  melons,  boiled  roots,  and  fruits  ofTarioua  aorta. 
While  they  were  at  meat,  two  or  three  of  her  men  came  in  Mrith  their  bowa 
^ttd  arrows,  which  made  tlie  English  take  to  their  arms.  But  she,  perceiving 
their  diatnist,  ordered  their  bows  and  arrows  to  be  broken,  and  themselves  to 
be  beaten  out  of  the  gate.  In  the  evenings  the  English  returned  to  their  IamU  ; 
and,  putting  a  little  off  from  shore,  lav  at  anchor ;  at  which  she  was  much 
eoncemed,  und  brought  their  supper,  half  boiled,  pots  and  all  to  the  shore ; 
and,  seeing  theur  jealousy,  she  ordered  several  men,  and  30  women,  to  sit  all 
night  upon  the  shore,  as  a  guxu-d ;  and  sent  five  mats  to  cover  them  from  the 
weather."  f  Well  hath  the  poet  demanded,  *^  Call  ye  them  savage  ?  "  If  the 
wile  of  Orm^anemeo  was  sava^  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
where  shall  we  look  for  civilization  ? 

Sir  A  Grtemrilf  having  arrived  on  the  coast  in  1585,  anchored  off  the  island 
Wokokon,  26  May,  and,  by  means  of  JUon/eo,  had  some  intercourse  with  tl^ 
iDhabitantB.  At  Hatteras,  where  they  staid  a  short  time,  soon  after,  Chran- 
ganemeOf  with  ManUo^  went  on  board  their  ships.  This  was  the  last  visit  he 
made  to  the  English,  for  he  died  veiy  soon  after. 

This  must  close  our  account  of  the  excellent  family  of  CSrcn^anemeo^  and 
would  that  the  aeeauiU  of  the  Enfflish  would  balance  as  well, — but  they  exhibit 
their  own, — and  one  item  more  m>m  it,  and  we  close  the  comparison.  For  a 
small  kettle  they  took  50  skins,  worth  in  England  £12  10s.  sterl'mg.t 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  interesting  article  in  Virginia  history. 
PowHATAif  was,  of  all  the  chiefi  of  his  Sjee,  the  most  famous  in  the  reffions 
of  Yiitginia.  The  English  supposed,  at  mi^  that  his  was  the  name  of  the 
countiy ;  a  common  error,  as  i^  have  seen  in  several  cases  in  the  previous 
books  of  our  biography,  but,  m  this  case,  unlike  the  others,  the  error  pre- 
vailed, and  a  part  of  his  people,  ever  after  the  setdement  of  the  English,  werd 
called  the  Potohatans.  A  great  river,  since  called  the  JamM,  and  a  bay  re- 
ceived his  name  also.}  He  had  three  brothers,  Opitchepan^  OpdUmkanough, 
and  Caiatanughj  and  two  sisters.  His  principal  residence  was  at  a  place 
called  fFerowocomoco,  when  the  English  came  into  the  country ;  which  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  York  River,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Queen's  Creek,  and  about  25  miles  below  the 
fork  of  the  river.  |  He  lived  here  until  the  English  began  to  intrude  them- 
selves into  his  vicmity,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Orakakes. 

Powhatan  was  not  his  Indian  name,  or  rather  original  name;  that  was 
ffaktmmnaeocL  He  is  described  as  tall  and  well-proportioned — bearing  an 
aspect  of  sadness— e^cceedingly  vigorous,  and  possessing  a  body  capable  of 
sustaining  great  hardships.  He  was,  in  1607,  about  60  years  of  age,  and  his 
hair  was  considerably  gray,  which  gave  him  a  majestic  appearance.  At  his 
residence,  he  had  a  kind  of  wooden  form  to  sit  ui>on,  and  his  ornamental 
robe  was  of  raccoon  skin&  and  his  head-dress  was  com]M)sed  of  many  feath- 
•irs  wrouffht  into  a  kind  of^  crown.  He  swayed  many  nations  upon  the  peat 
rivers  ana  bays,  the  chief  of  whom  he  had  conqiiered.  He  originally  claimed 
only  tlie  places  called  Powhatan,  (since  named  Haddihaddocks,)  ArrohattocK. 
(now  Appomattox,)  Youghtanund,  Pamunky,  Mattapony,  Werowocomow^ 
and  Kiskiak ;  at  which  time,  his  chief  seat  was  at  Powhatan,  near  the  falls  of 
James  River.  But  when  he  had  extended  his  conquests  a  great  way  north, 
he  removed  to  Werowocomoco,  as  a  more  commodious  situation. 

At  the  termination  of  his  warlike  career,  the  country  upon  James  River 
from  its  mouth  to  the  falls,  and  all  its  branches,  was  the  boundary  of  his 
country,  southerly—and  so  across  the  country,  "  nearly  as  high  as  the  falls  of 
all  the  great  rivers,  over  Potowmack,  even  to  Patuxent,  in  Maryland,"  and 

*  "  A  food  made  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  beaten  and  careiiilly  husked,  loroetbing  like 
^nneiy  in  EnfiaiKl:  and  is  an  excellent  dish  various  ways."  

t  8tkh*t  H&.  Virginia,  10,  U.  t  Shnith't  HwU  Virgima. 

^  These,  aceordimr  to  JieckeweUer,  Philos.  Trans.  31,  should  have  been  called  PtmtwAan 
"  which  would  iigni^  the  river  of  progeny,  fruiiftJness,  the  firuiifiil  river." 

I  About  two  miles  below  where  Richmond  now  stands.  The  (arm  of  a  jrantlemaa  of  the 
same  iTAfoyoinehidedthesiteofapartof  histown,ial81S^--CampMPs  VbgMa 
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■ome  of  the  nationfl  on  the  north  shore  of  die  Chesapeake.  His  doniinionfl| 
according  to  his  law  of  succeasion,  did  not  fidl  to  his  childreiiy  but  to  his 
brothers,  and  then  to  his  sisters,  (the  oldest  first,)  thence  to  the  t  eirs  of  the 
oldest ;  but  never  to  the  heirs  of  the  males. 

He  usually  kept  a  guard  of  40  or  50  of  the  most  resolute  and  well-fonrief  I 
men  about  him,  especially  when  he  slept ;  but,  after  the  English  came  into  his 
country,  lie  increased  them  to  about  200.  He  had  as  many,  and  such  women 
08  he  pleased ;  and,  when  he  slept,  one  sat  at  his  head  and  another  at  his  feet. 
When  he  was  tired  of  any  of  his  wives,  he  bestowed  them  upon  such  of  his 
men  as  most  pleased  nim.  Like  the  New  England  chiefi,  he  had  many  nlanrs 
where  he  passed  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  at  some  of  which  he  haa  very 
spacious  wigwams,  30  or  40  yards  in  extent,  where  he  had  victuals  provided 
against  his  coming. 

In  1608,  he  surprised  the  people  of  Payankatank,  who  were  his  neighbors 
and  subjects.  Captain  Smithy  in  the  account,  **  tmi  with  Ms  own  handy"*  says, 
<*  the  occasion  was  to  vs  vnknowne,  but  the  manner  was  thus.*^  He  sent  sev- 
eral of  his  men  to  lodge  with  them  the  niffht  on  which  he  meant  to  fall  upon 
them ;  then,  secretly  surrounding  them  in  their  wigwams,  conmienced  a  horrid 
slaughter.  They  lulled  24  men,  took  off  their  scalps,  and,  with  the  women 
and  children  prisoners,  returned  to  the  sachem*s  village.  The  scalps  they 
exhibited  upon  a  line  between  two  trees,  as  a  trophy,  and  the  warowmee  (then* 
name  of  a  chief)  and  his  wife  Pouhaian  made  his  servants. 

Up  to  the  year  1607,  every  attempt  to  settle  a  colony  in  Virginia  had  feiled; 
and,  at  this  time,  would  have  fiuled  also,  but  for  the  unexampled  perseverance 
of  one  man.  I  need  but  pronounce  the  name  of  Captain  John  Smith.  The 
colony  with  which  he  came  did  not  arrive  uvM  the  planting  season  was  over; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  they  found  themselves  in  a  suffering  condition,  fh)m  want 
of  suitable  provisions.  SmUhj  therefore,  undertook  to  ^n  a  supply  by  traffick- 
ing with  the  Indians  back  m  tke  country,  who,  being  acouamted  with  his 
situation,  insulted  him  and  his  men  wherever  they  came ;  onering  him  but  a 
handful  of  com,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  for  a  gun  or  a  sword.  <*  But  seeing  by 
trade  and  courtesie  there  was  nothing  to  be  had,  he  made  bold  to  tiy  such 
conclusions  as  necessitie  inforced,  thou^  contrary  to  his  commission.**  So 
he  fired  upon  them,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods.  He  then  marched 
to  their  village.  There  they  found  com  in  abundance,  which,  after  some 
mancBUvring,  he  succeeded  in  trading  for,  and  returned  with  a  supply  to 
Jamestown. 

Smiiihy  soon  after,  proceeded  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Chikahamanuu 
When  he  had  passed  i|p  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  for  his  bai^  he  left  it  in  a 
wide  place,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  shore,  and  ordered  his  men  not  to  ce 
on  shore  on  any  condition.  Taking  two  of  his  own  men  and  two  Indians,  he 
proceeded  to  complete  his  discovery.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  his  men  went 
on  shore ;  one  was  killed,  and  the  rest  hardly  escaped.  Sndth  was  now  20 
miles  into  the  wildemess.  Opekankanoughj  with  300  warriors,  having  learned, 
from  the  men  they  had  just  taken,  which  way  he  was  gone,  followed  after  hkn, 
and  came  upon  the  two  Englishmen  belonging  to  bis  company,  and  kiHed 
them  both  while  asleep,  he  being  absent  to  shoot  some  fowls  for  provisions  | 
they  then  continued  their  pursuit  afler  him.  He  was  not  far  from  his  canoe* 
and  endeavored  to  retreat  to  it,  but,  being  hard  pressed,  made  a  shield  of  one 
of  his  Indians,  and,  in  this  manner,  fought  upon  the  retreat,  until  he  had  killed 
three,  and  woundcMl  divers  others.  Being  obliged  to  give  all  his  attention  to 
his  pursuers,  he  accidentally  fell  into  a  creek,  where  the  mud  was  so  deep  that 
he  could  not  extricate  himself.  Even  now,  none  dared  to  lay  hands  upon  him , 
and  those  whom  their  own  numbers  forced  nearest  to  him,  were  observed  to 
tremble  with  fear.  The  Indian  he  had  bound  to  bis  arm  with  his  gartent, 
doubtless  saved  him  fix»m  being  killed  by  their  arrows,  from  whicli,  owing  to 
his  Indian  shield,  he  received  but  very  little  hurt,  except  a  wound  in  hii 
thiffh,  tliough  his  clothes  were  shot  full  of  them. 

When  he  could  stand  no  longer  in  the  mire,  without  perishing  with  coUlt 
he  threw  away  his  arms,  and  sufiered  tliera  to  come  and  take  liim*  AAer 
pulling  him  out  of  the  mire,  they  took  him  to  the  place  where  his  men  had 
fast  been  kiUef ,  where  there  was  a  fire.    They  now  showed  him  kindnesi^ 
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rafeMnf  his  benumbed  limbt,  and  warming  bhn  by  the  fire.  He  asked  fbr 
*hclr  chie^  and  Opdumkmwugh  appeared,  to  whom  he  save  a  small  comi  ass. 
^niis  amuaed  them  exceedingly.  **  Much  they  marvelled  at  the  playine  of  the 
fly  and  needle,  which  they  could  see  so  plainlv,  and  yet  not  touch  it,  becjtuse 
of  the  glass  that  covered  them.  Rut  when  he  demonstrated,  by  that  globe-like 
iewell,  the  roundnesse  of  the  earth,  and  skies,  the  spheare  of  the  sunne,  and 
moono,  and  starres,  and  how  the  sunne  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the 
world,  continually — the  greatnesse  of  tlie  land  and  sea,  the  diversity  of  the 
natious,  varietie  of  compjexions,  and  how  we  were  to  them  antipodes,  and 
many  other  such  like  matters,  they  all  stood  as  amazeo  with  admir-tion ! ' 
Yet,  notwithstanding  he  had  such  success  in  explaining  to  them  his  knowledge 
of  ceogmphy  and  astronomy,  (how  much  of  it  they  understood  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say,)  within  an  hour  after,  they  tied  him  to  a  tree,  aud  a  r  mltitude 
of  them  seemed  preimred  to  shoot  him.  But  when  their  bows  \«ere  bent, 
'^    *     ~         ^k  held  up  his  compass,  and  they  all  laid  down  their  weapons. 


lev  now  1^  him  to  Orapakas,  or  Orakokes,  a  temporary  seat  of  Powhatan^ 
on  the  north  side  of  Chikahominy  swamp,  in  what  is  now  Gloucester  county 
on  York  river.*    Here  the^  feasted  him,  and  treated  him  wt;ll. 

When  tliey  marched  him,  they  drew  themselves  up  in  a  row,  witli  their 
chief  in  the  midst,  before  whom  the  guns  and  swords  they  had  taken  from  the 
English  were  borne.  Smiih  came  next,  led  by  three  great  men  hold  of  each 
arm,  and  on  each  side  six  more,  with  their  arrows  notched,  and  ready,  if  he 
should  attempt  to  ascape.  At  the  town,  they  danced  and  sung  about  him,  and 
then  put  him  into  a  large  house,  or  wigwam.  Here  they  kept  him  so  well, 
that  he  thought  they  were  fatdng  him  to  kill  and  eat.  They  took  him  to  a 
sick  man  to  cure  him ;  but  he  told  them  he  could  not,  unless  thev  would  let 
him  go  to  Jamestown,  and  get  something  with  which  he  coidd  do  it  This 
they  would  not  consent  ta 

The  taking  of  Jamestown  was  now  resolved  upon,  and  they  made  great 
preparations  for  it.  To  this  end,  thev  endeavored  to  get  SmwCs  assistance, 
by  making  large  promises  of  land  anci  women ;  but  he  told  them  it  could  not 
be  done,  and  described  to  them  the  great  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  in  such 
a  manner  that  the^  were  greatly  teirified.  With  the  idea  of  procunng  some- 
thing curious,  Smdk  prevailed  upon  some  of  them  to  go  to  Jamestown ;  which 
journey  they  performed  in  the  most  severe  fVos^  and  snowy  weather.  By 
Uiis  meana,  he  gave  the  people  there  to  understand  what  his  situation  was,  and 
what  was  intended  against  mem,  by  sending  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  with 
a  few  words  written  upon  it  He  wrote,  also,  for  a  few  ardcles  to  be  sent, 
which  were  duly  brought  by  the  messengers.  Nothing  had  caused  such 
BPtonishment  as  their  brin^n^  the  very  articles  Smiih  had  promised  them. 
That  he  could  talk  to  his  fnends,  at  so  great  a  distance,  was  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  them. 

Beinff  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  destroying  Jamestown,  they  amused 
themselves  by  taking  their  captive  from  place  to  place,  in  great  pomji  and 
triumph,  and  showing  him  to  the  different  nations  of  the  dominions  of  Pow^ 
hataru  They  took  him  to  Youghlannund,  since  called  Pamunkey  River,  tlie 
country  over  which  OvekankoTiough  was  chief,  whose  principaJ  residence 
was  where  the  town  or  Pamunkey  since  was ;  thence  to  the  Mattajionies, 
Pionkatanks,  the  Nautaughtacunds,  on  Rappahanock,  the  Nominies,  on  the 
Patowmack  River ;  thence,  in  a  circuitous  course,  through  several  other 
nations,  back  again  to  the  residence  of  Opekankanougk,  Here  they  pmctised 
conjurations  u|K)n  him  for  three  successive  days ;  to  ascertain,  as  they  said, 
whether  he  intended  them  gooil  or  evil.  This  proves  they  viewed  him  as  a 
kind  of  god.  A  bag  of  gunpowder  having  fallen  into  theur  hands  they  pre- 
served it  with  great  care,  thinking  it  to  be  a  grain,  intending,  in  the  spring,  to 
plant  it,  as  they  did  conu  He  was  here  again  feasted,  and  none  could  eat 
until  he  had  done. 

Being  now  satisfied,  having  gone  through  all  the  mancBUvres  and  pranks 
with  him  they  could  diink  o(  they  proceed^  to  Powhaktn,  **  Here  more  tluui 
200  of  those  grim  courtiers  stood  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  been  a  monater 


*  BancrofVs  Hist  U.  States,  i.  14fi. 
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till  Powhatan  and  his  trayne  had  put  themselvea  in  their  greatest  bntveriML 
He  was  soated  before  a  fire,  upon  a  seat  like  a  bedstead,  having  on  a  robe  of 
raccoon  skins,  **  and  all  the  tavlea  hanging  by."  On  each  side  of  him  sat  a 
young  woman  ;  and  upon  each  side  of  the  house  two  rows  of  men,  and  with 
as  many  ^.vomeii  b<;hmd  them.  These  last  had  their  heads  and  shouldero 
(minted  red— «ome  of  whose  heads  were  adorned  with  white  down ;  and  about 
tlieir  necks  white  bends.  On  SmiUCs  beiog  brought  into  the  presence  of 
PotohaUm,  all  present  joined  in  a  great  shout  **  The  queen  of  Apamatuck  was 
ap|H>inted  to  bring  him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brought  him  a 
btmcli  of  featliers,  insload  of  a  towel,  to  dry  thenrL"  Then,  having  feasted  him 
again,  **a[ler  their  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  long  consultation  was 
held,  but  the  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  were  brought  before  Powhatan 
— then  as  many  as  coukl  lay  hands  on  him,  dragged  him  to  them  and  thereon 
laid  his  head,  and  being  ready,  with  their  clubs,  to  beat  out  his  bi^na,  Poca- 
hontas,  the  king's  dearest  daughter,  when  no  entreaty  could  prevail,  got  his 
bead  in  her  "imee,  and  laid  her  own  upon  his,  to  save  him  from  death." 

Powhatan  was  unable  to  resist  the  extraordinary  solicitations  and  sympathetic 
entreaties  of  his  kind-hearted  little  daughter,  and  thus  was  saved  the  life  of 
Captain  Smith;  a  character,  who,  without  this  astonishing  deliverance,  was 
sumciently  renowned  for  escapes  and  adventures. 

The  old  sachem,  having  set  the  sentence  of  death  aside,  made  up  his  mind 
to  employ  Smith  as  an  artisan ;  to  make,  for  himself^  robes,  shoes,  bows,  arrows, 
and  pots ;  and,  for  Pocahontas^  bells,  beads,  and  copper  trinkets.  Poufhatan^a 
son,  named  Mmtaqiums^  was  very  friendly  to  Smithy  and  rendered  him  many 
important  services,  as  well  afler  as  during  his  captivity. 

**  Two  days  af\er,  Powhatan^  having  disguised  himself  in  the  most  fearfullest 
manner  he  could,  caused  Captain  Smdh  to  be  brought  forth  to  a  great  house  in 
the  woods,  and  there,  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire,  to  be  left  alone.  Not  long  after, 
from  liehinde  a  mat  that  divided  the  house,  was  made  the  most  dolefullest 
noyse  he  ever  heard ;  then  Powhatan^  more  lit^e  a  Devill  than  a  man,  ivith 
some  200  more,  as  black  as  himselfe,  came  unto  him,  and  told  him,  now  tliey 
were  friends ;  and  presently  he  should  go  to  Jamestowne,  to  send  him  two 
great  gunnes,  and  a  giyndestone,  for  lyhicb  he  would  give  him  the  country  of 
Capuhowosick  [Cap^owsick],  and  forever  esteem  him  his  sonne,  JSTanhupiontL 
So  to  Jamestowne,  with  12  guides,  Powhaian  sent  him.  That  night  tliey 
quartered  in  the  woods,  he  still  expecting,  (as  he  had  done  all  this  long  time  of 
his  imprisonment,)  every  hour  to  oe  put  to  one  death  or  another."  Early  the 
next  morning,  they  came  to  the  fort  at  Jamestown.  Here  he  treated  hi& 
guides  with  tlie  greatest  attention  and  kindness,  and  offered  Rawhunt^  in  a 
jetfung  manner,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  litde  sport,  a  huge  mill-stone,  and  two 
demi-culverins,  or  nine  pound  cannons,  to  take  to  PowhUdan^  his  master ;  thus 
M/ilUnfc  his  engagement  tP  send  liim  a  grindstone  and  two  guns.  This 
Hatohunt  was  a  sachem  imder  Powhatan,  and  one  of  his  most  fiiiihful  captains, 
and  who,  it  seems,  accompanied  Smith  in  his  return  out  of  captivity. 

^  They  found  them  somewhat  too  heavie,  but  when  they  did  see  him  dis- 
charge them,  being  loaded  with  stones,  ailiong  the  bouffhs  of  a  great  tree 
loaded  with  isickles,  the  yce  and  branches  came  so  tumUing  down,  that  the 
poore  salvages  ran  away  half  dead  with  fear.  Rut,  at  last,  we  regained  some 
eonff'Tence  with  them,  and  gave  them  such  toyes,  and  sent  to  Powhatan^  his 
women,  and  children,  such  presents,  and  gave  them  in  generall  full  content."  * 

Powhatan  was  now  completely  in  the  English  interest,  and  almost  every 
(ttlier  day  sent  his  daughter,  Pocahontas,  with  victuals,  to  Jamestown,  of  whirJi 
ney  were  ^eatly  m  need.  Smith  had  told  Powhatan  mat  a  great  chief,  which 
ivns  Captain  JS/etoport,  would  arrive  from  England  about  that  time,  which 
coming  to  (miss  as  ne  had  said,  greatly  increased  his  admiration  ut  the  wisdom 
}f  the  English,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  as  tliey  desired  in  every  thing,  and, 
out  for  the  vanity  and  ostentation  of  JSTewpori,  matters  would  have  gone  on 
well,  and  trade  flourished  greatly  to  their  advantage.  But  he  lavished  so  many 
presents  upon  Powhatan,  that  he  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  trade,  and  sdoii 

*  This  is  Captain  Smith't  own  account,  which  1  shall  follow  minutely ',  adding  occasionallj 
from  8lUh,  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  the  country. 
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bMui  to  show  his  haughtmess,  bv  demanding  five  times  the  value  of  uti  article, 
or  his  contempt  for  what  was  onered. 

By  Nhepoiia  imprudence  and  folly,  what  hart  cost  SmiSh  so  much  toil  nud 
pains  to  acnieve,  was  blown  away  by  a  single  tnvalh  of  vanity.  Nevcitlieless, 
his  nreat  mind,  continually  exerciseid  in  oifficult  matters,  brouglit  the  subtle 
chief  again  to  his  own  terms.  Himself^  with  N^umcH^  and  about  ^  011101*8, 
went  to  Potekatan^s  residence  to  trade  with  him.  "Wherein  Powhatan  carried 
himself  so  prou<lly,  vet  discreetly,  (in  his  salvage  manner,)  as  made  us  all  to 
admire  his  natural  ffina"  He  pretended  that  it  was  far  beneath  his  digr.ity  to 
frtnfe  as  his  men  diSL  Thus  his  crafl  to  obtain  from  Newport  his  goods  for 
whatever  he  pleased  to  give  in  return.  iS^t^  saw  through  Pou^iatan^s  crafl, 
wod  told  JSTewport  how  it  would  turn  out,  but  being  determined  to  show  him- 
self as  dignified  as  the  Indian  chief^  repented  of  his  fblly,  like  too  many  others, 
when  it  was  too  late.  Smith  was  ihe  mterpreter  in  the  business,  and  Nhcport 
(he  chief.  Powhatan  made  a  speech  to  him,  when  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  trading.  He  said,  **  Captam  Newport,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  my  greatness, 
in  this  peddlinff  manner,  to  trade  for  trifles;  and  I  esteem  you  also  a  great 
werowance.  Therefore,  lay  me  dovm  all  your  commodities  together ;  what  1 
like  I  will  take,  and  in  recompense  give  you  what  I  think  fitting  their  value." 
Accordingly,  ATewport  gave  him  all  his  goods,  and  received  in  return  only 
about  three  bushels  of  00m ;  whereas  they  expected  to  have  obtained  twenty 
bedheads.  This  transaction  created  some  hard  thoughts  between  Smith  and 
Jytwpon, 

If  it  add  to  raise  Powhatan  in  our  admiration,  it  can  detract  nothing  fh>m 
the  character  of  SlnUk,  to  saf,  that  he  was  as  wily  as  the  great  Indian  chie£ 
For,  with  a  fow  blue  beads,  which  he  pretended  that  he  had  shown  him  only  by 
accident,  and  which  he  would  hardly  part  with,  as  he  pretended,  because  they 
were  of  great  price,  and  worn  only  by  great  kin^  he  completely  got  his  end. 
It  this  time,  answered.  Tantalization  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Powhatan  was 
fo  infatuated  virith  the  hire,  that  he  was  almost  beside  himself,  and  viras  ready 
to  give  all  he  had  to  possess  them.  ''So  that,  ere  we  departed,"  says  my 
rel^ion,  **  for  a  pound  or  two  of  blew  beades,  he  brought  over  my  king  for  & 
or  300  busbelb  of  come." 

An  English  boy  was  left  with  Powhatan^  by  Captain  A/hpport,  to  learn  the 
language,  manners,  customs  and  geography  of  his  countiy ;  and,  in  return, 
Powhatan  gave  him  Afamontacky  one  of  his  servants,  of  a  shrewd  and  subtle 
capacity,  whom  he  afterwards  parried  to  England.  Powhatan  became  offended 
with  Captain  Smithy  when  JSTewport  left  tlie  countiy,  in  1606 ;  at  whose  depart- 
ure he  sent  him  20  turkeys,  and  demanded,  in  return,  20  swords,  which  were 
granted.  Shortly  after,  he  sent  the  same  number  to  Smiihj  expecting  the  like 
return  ;  but,  being  disappointed,  ordered  his  men  to  seize  the  English  wher- 
ever they  could  find  them.  This  caused  difiiculty — many  of  the  English 
being  robbed  of  their  swords,  in  the  vicinity  of  tlieir  forts.  They  continued 
their  depredations  until  Smith  surprised  a  number  of  them,  from  whom  he 
leBimed  that  Powhatan  was  endeavoring  to  get  all  the  arms  in  his  power,  to  be 
able  to  massacre  the  Englbh.  When  he  found  that  his  plot  vtras  discovered, 
he  fsent  Pocahontas^  with  present^  to  excuse  himseifj  and  pretended  that  the 
mischief  was  done  by  some  of  his  ungoveniable  chiefs.  He  directed  her  to 
endeavor  to  effect  the  release  of  his  men  that  wesi^  prisoners,  which  Smith 
fouseiited  to,  wholly,  as  he  pretendeil,  on  her  account ;  and  thus  ])eace  wiis 
restored,  which  had  been  continually  interrupted  for  a  considerable  tune  before. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1608,  Smith  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia. 
ATewporty  going  often  to  England,  had  a  large  share  in  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  from  his  interest  with  die  proprietors.  He  arrive<l  about  this  time, 
and,  among  other  baubles  brought  over  a  crown  for  Powhatan,  with  directions 
for  his  coronation  ;  which  had  the  ill  effect  to  make  him  value  himself  more 
than  ever.  ATewpari  was  mstructed  to  discover  the  country  of  the  Monacana, 
a  nation  with  whom  Powhatan  wns  at  war,  and  whom  they  would  assist  him 
against,  if  he  would  aid  in  the  business.  Captain  Smith  was  sent  to  him  to 
invite  him  to  Jamestown  to  receive  presents^  and  to  trade  for  com.  On  arriv- 
ii^  at  Werowocomoco,  and  delivering  his  message  to  the  old  chie^  he  repliedj 
**  If  your  kmg  have  sent  me  presentSi  I  also  am  a  kin|^  and  this  is  my  lau} 
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Eiglit  days  I  will  stay  to  receive  them.  Your  father  TmeaDiiiff  JVWiporf]  is  to 
come  to  me,  not  I  to  him,  nor  yet  to  your  fort — neitner  will  i  bite  at  such  a 
hate.  As  for  the  Monacans,  I  can  revenge  my  own  injuries;  and  as  for  wft- 
quanachuckj  where  you  say  vour  brother  was  slain,  it  is  a  contrary  way  from 
those  ]>arts  you  suppose  it ;  but,  for  any  salt  water  beyond  the  mountains,  the 
relations  you  have  had  from  my  people  are  false."  Some  of  the  Indians  had 
made  the  English  believe  that  the  South  Sea,  now  called  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
was  but  a  short  distance  back.  To  show  Smiih  the  absurdity  of  the  story,  h<f 
drew  a  map  of  the  country,  upon  the  ground.  Smiih  returned  as  vnse  as  h( 
went 

A  house  was  built  for  PowkataOy  about  this  time,  by  some  Germans,  who  came 
over  with  ^etopwL  These  men,  thinking  that  the  English  tould  not  subost 
in  the  country,  wantonly  betraved  all  the  secrets  of  their  condition  to  Potthaian. 
which  was  again  the  source  of  much  trouble.  They  even  uraed  him  to  pm 
all  the  Enfflish  to  death,  agreeing  to  live  with  him,  and  assist  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  horrible  project.  IPowhatan  was  pleased  at  the  proposition,  and 
thought,  by  their  assistance,  to  effect  what  he  had  formerly  noped  to  do  by 
enm;ing  SmUk  in  such  an  enterprise.  Their  first  object  was  to  kill  Captain 
Smith;  by  which  act,  the  chief  obstacle  to  success  would  be  removed;  and, 
accordinglv,  thev  took  every  means  in  their  power  to  effect  it 

In  the  firat  place,  he  invited  him  to  come  and  trade  fbr  com,  hoping  an 
opportunity,  in  that  business,  would  offer.  That  his  design  might  not  be  mis- 
trusted, Poufhakm  promised  to  load  his  ship  with  com,  if  he  would  brin|^  him 
a  grindistoi'e,  50  swords,  some  muskets,  a  cock  and  a  hen,  and  a  quantity  of 
copper  and  beada  Smiih  went  accordingly,  but  guarded,  as  though  sure  of 
meeting  an  enemv. 

Tn  their  way,  the  English  stopped  at  Warrasqueake,  and  were  informed, 
by  the  sachem  of  that  place,  of  Powhaian^s  intentions.  That  sachem  kindly 
entertained  them,  and,  when  they  departed,  furnished  them  with  gukies.  On 
account  of  extreme  bad  weather,  they  were  obliged  to  spend  near  a  week  at 
Kicquotan.  This  obliged  them  to  keep  their  Christmas  among  the  Indians, 
and,  according  to  our  authorities,  a  merry  Christmas  it  was ;  having  been 
^  never  more  merry  in  their  lives,  lodged  bv  better  fires,  or  fed  with  greater 
plenty  of  good  bread,  oysters,  fish,  flesh,  and  wild  fowl." 

Having  arrived  at  Werowocomoco,  after  much  hardship,  they  sent  to  /'otr- 
katan  for  provisions,  being  in  great  want,  not  having  taken  but  three  or  four 
days'  supply  along  with  them.  The  old  chief  sent  them  immediately  a  supply 
of  bread,  turkeys,  and  venison,  and  soon  after  made  a  feast  for  them,  accorcf- 
ing  to  custom. 

Meanwhile,  Powhalan  pretended  he  had  not  sent  fi>r  the  English  ;  tellmg 
them  he  had  no  com,  '^and  his  people  much  less,"*  and,  therefore,  intitnated 
that  he  wished  they  would  go  on  aeain.  But  Smiih  produced  the  messenger 
that  he  had  sent,  and  so  confronted  him :  Potohatan  then  laughed  heartuy, 
and  thus  it  passed  for  a  joke.  I  le  tlien  asked  for  their  commodities,  **  but  he 
liked  nothing,  except  gims  and  swords,  and  valued  a  basket  of  com  higher 
than  a  basket  of  copper ;  saying,  he  coidd  race  his  com,  but  not  the  copper." 
Captain  SmUh  then  made  a  speech  to  him,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  work 
upon  his  feelings  and  sense  of  honor ;  said  he  had  sent  lus  men  to  build  hun 
a  house  while  his  own  was  neglected ;  that,  because  of  his  promising  to  sup- 
ply him  with  com,  he  had  neglected  to  supply  himself  with  provisions  when 
he  might  have  done  it  Finally,  Smiih  reproached  him  of  divers  negligences, 
deceptions,  and  prevarications ;  but  the  main  cause  of  Powhatan^ »  refusing 
to  trade  seems  to  have  been  because  the  English  did  not  bring  the  articles 
le  most  wanted  « 

When  Smiih  had  done,  Powhatan  answered  him  as  follows: — *»We  haY© 
but  little  com,  but  what  we  can  spare  shall  be  brought  two  days  hence.  As 
to  }our  coming  here,  1  have  some  doubt  about  the  reason  of  it  I  am  told,  by 
my  men,  that  you  came,  not  to  trade,  but  to  invade  my  people,  and  to  poason 
my  country.    This  makes  me  less  ready  to  relieve  you,  and  fiigfafeeo*  my 


^  Xbe  reader  may  wonder  how  this  couki  b^^buiitiiioiBtkaokl  UMoty,  by 
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people  firom  biinging  in  their  corn.  And,  therefore,  to  relieye  them  of  thfi 
tear,  leave  your  anns  aboard  your  boats,  since  they  are  needless  bere,  when 
we  are  all  mends,  and  forever  Powhatans." 

In  these,  and  oUier  speeches  of  (ike  amount,  they  spent  the  first  day.  **  But 
whilst  they  expected  tne  coming  in  of  the  country,  they  wrangled  Potohatan 
out  of  80  bushels  of  com,  for  a  copper  kettle ;  which  the  president  seeing 
him  much  afiect,  [value,]  he  told  him  it  was  of  much  greater  value ;  yet,  in 
regard  of  his  scarcity,  he  would  accept  that  quantity  at  present ;  provided  he 
•houki  have  as  much  more  the  next  year,  or  the  Manakin  countrr,"  were  that 
eondition  not  complied  with. 

This  iransaction  will  equal  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  New 
England,  but  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  comment 

At  the  same  time,  Powhatan  made  another  speech,  in  which  were  some 
very  nnffular  passages,  as  reported  by  Smith.  One  was,  that  he  had  seen  the 
Jeath  of  all  his  people  three  times ;  and  that  none  of  those  three  generations 
was  then  living,  except  himself.  This  was  evidently  only  to  make  the  Eng- 
lish think  him  something  more  than  human.  The  old  chief  then  went  on 
and  said, 

**  I  am  now  grown  old,  and  must  soon  die ;  and  the  succession  must  de- 
scend, in  order,  to  m}^  brothers,  Opiichapany  Opekankanotu^  and  CatataugK^ 
and  then  to  my  two  sisters,  and  their  two  daughters.  I  wish  their  experience 
was  equal  to  mine ;  and  that  your  love  to  us  might  not  be  less  than  ours  to 
you.  Why  should  you  take  by  force  that  from  us  which  you  can  have  by 
love?  Why  should  you  destroy  us,  who  have  provided  you  with  food? 
What  can  you  get  by  war?  We  can  hide  our  provisions,  and  fly  into  the 
w(*o<]8 ;  ana  then  you  must  consequently  fiimish  by  wronging  your  friends. 
^Vhat  is  the  cause  of  your  jealousy  ?  You  see  us  unarmed,  and  willing  to 
Hipply  your  wants,  if  you  will  come  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  not  with 
swords  and  guns,  as  to  invade  an  enemy.  I  am  not  so  simple,  as  not  to  know 
it  is  better  to  eat  good  meat,  lie  well,  and  sleep  quietly  with  my  women  and 
children ;  to  kuiffh  and  be  merry  with  the  English ;  and,  beinc  their  friend, 
to  have  copper,  hatchets,  and  wmitever  else  I  want,  than  to  fly  from  all,  to  lie 
cold  in  the  woods,  feed  upon  acorns,  roots,  and  such  trash,  and  to  be  so 
bunted,  that  I  cannot  rest,  eat,  or  sleep.  In  such  circumstances,  my  men 
must  watch,  and  if  a  twig  should  but  break,  all  would  cry  out,  *  Hen  cofnu 
CaoL  SmUh ; '  and  so,  in  this  miserable  manner,  to  end  my  miserable  life ; 
tno,  Capt.  SmUkf  this  might  be  soon  your  fiite  too.  through  your  rashness  and 
tmadyisedness.  I,  thereS>re,  exhort  you  to  peaceable  councils ;  and,  above  all, 
I  insist  that  the  guns  and  swords,  the  cause  of  all  our  jealousy  and  uneasiness, 
be  removed  and  s^t  away." 

Smith  interpr^ed  this  speech  to  mean  directly  contrary  to  what  it  expressed, 
and  it  rather  confirmed,  tnan  lessened,  his  former  suspicions.  He,  however, 
made  a  speech  to  Poufkatan^  in  his  turn,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince 
him  that  the  English  intended  him  no  hurt ;  ursing,  that,  if  they  had^  how 
easily  they  might  have  eflected  it  long  before ;  ana  that,  as  to  their  perishing 
with  want,  he  would  have  him  to  understand  that  the  English  haa  ways  to 
supply  tbemsehres  unknown  to  the  Indians ;  that  as  to  his  sending  away  the 
arms,  there  was  no  reason  in  that,  since  the  Indians  were  alw^  allowed  to 
bring  theirs  to  Jamestown  and  to  keep  them  in  their  hands.  Sseinff  SmitK"^ 
inflexibility,  and  despairing  of  accomplishing  his  intended  massacre,  he  spoke 
again  to  Smth  as  follows: — 

**  Capt.  SmUK  I  never  use  any  werowance  so  kindly  as  yourself;  yet  from 
you  I  receive  the  least  kindness  of  any  Capt  JSTewpoH  gave  me  swords,  cop- 
per, clothes,  or  whatever  else  I  desire  d,  ever  accepting  what  I  ofiered  hhn ; 
and  would  send  away  his  guns  when  requested.  No  one  refuses  to  lie  at  my 
Jeet,  or  do  what  I  demand  but  you  only.  Of  you  I  can  have  nothing,  but 
what  you  value  not ;  and  yet,  you  will  have  whatsoever  yo'j  please.  Capt 
Mwport  you  call  fiither,  and  so  you  call  me ;  but  I  see,  m  spite  of  us  both, 
you  will  do  what  you  will,  and  we  must  both  study  to  humor  and  content  you. 
But  if  you  intend  so  friendly,  as  you  say,  send  away  your  arms ;  for  you  see 


*  Cataoaoffli,  SUfh, 
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ray  uiidesigning  simplicitj  and  fiiendship  cause  me  thus  nakedlj  to  fbrg&i 
niyself." 

Smtlh  now  was  out  of  all  patience,  seeing  PowhaUm  only  trifled  away  tbe 
time,  that  he  might,  by  some  means,  accomplish  his  design.  The  boats  of 
the  English  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  by  reason  of  ice  Smiihf 
therefore,  resorted  to  deception ;  he  got  the  Indians  to  break  the  ice,  that  his 
men  might  come  in  and  take  on  board  the  com  they  had  bought,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  orders  to  them  to  seize  Potohcdan ;  Smiih,  in  Uie  mean  time, 
was  to  amuse  him  with  false  promises.  But  Snitk^s  talk  was  too  ftdl  of 
flattery  not  to  be  seen  through  by  the  sagacious  sachem ;  and,  before  it  was 
too  late,  he  conveyed  himself  his  women,  children,  and  effects^  into  the 
woods;  having  succeeded  in  his  deception  better  than  Sndlk;  for  two  or 
tlu-ee  squaws  amused  him  while  Powfudan  and  the  rest  escaped.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  renounce  his  purpose,  Powkakm  sent  SmUh,  soon  after,  a  valuabfe 
bracelet,  as  a  present,  by  an  old  orator  of  his,  who  tried  to  ejccuse  the  conduct 
of  his  sachem ;  he  said  Powhatan  ran  off  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  and  said,  if  they  could  be  laid  amde,  he  would  come  with  his  peo- 
ple, and  biing  corn  in  abundance.  At  length,  finding  all  artifices  vain,  Pow 
luUan  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  Englldi,  in  their  cabms,  on  the  following  night 
Bui  here,  again,  Pocahontas  saved  tbe  life  of  SmUk  and  his  attendants.  She 
came  alone,  in  a  dismal  night,  through  the  woods,  aind  informed  Smith  of  her 
father's  design.  For  tliis  most  signu  favor,  he  ofifered  her  such  articles  as  he 
thougiit  would  please  her:  but  she  would  accept  of  nothinf^,  and,  with  tean 
standing  in  her  eyes,  sua  if  her  father  should  see  her  with  any  tiling,  he 
would  mistrust  what  she  had  done,  and  instant  death  would  be  her  re^mrd ; 
and  she  retired  by  herself  into  the  woods,  as  elie  came. 

Powhatan  was  so  exasperated  at  the  fiulure  of  his  plots^  that  he  threatened 
death  to  his  men  if  they  did  not  kill  Smith  by  some  means  or  other.  Not 
long  afler,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  him  security  the  rest  of  his 
administration.  One  of  Powhatan^s  men,  having,  by  some  means,  got  a 
quantitv  of  powder,  pretended  that  he  could  manage  it  like  the  English. 
Several  came  about  hun,  to  witness  his  exploits  with  the  strange  commodity, 
when,  by  some  means,  it  took  fire,  "and  blew  him,  with  one  or  two  more,  to 
death.**  This  struck  such  a  dread  into  the  Indians,  and  so  amazed  and 
frightened  Powhatan^  that  his  people  came  firom  all  directions,  and  desired 
peace;*  many  of  whom  returned  stolen  articles  that  the  English  had  never 
before  missed  Powhatan  would  now  send  to  Jamestown  such  of  his  men 
as  had  injured  the  English,  that  they  might  be  dealt  with  as  they  deserved. 
The  same  prear,  1609,  he  sent  them  nearly  half  his  crop  of  corn,  knowing 
them  to  be  m  great  want. 

Captain  Sm\ih^  having,  by  accident,  been  shockingly  bume<l  by  his  powder- 
bags  taking  fire,  for  want  of  surgical  aid,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
and  go  to  England,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  He  publislied  the 
account  of  the  first  vovages  to  Virginia,  and  his  own  adventure^  which  is 
almost  the  only  authonty Tor  the  early  history  of  that  country.  He  died  in 
London,  in  1631,  f  in  the  52d  year  of  ms  age. 

The  Dutchmen  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who  had  been  so  assiduous 
to  bring  ruin  upon  the  colony,  came  to  a  miserable  end.  One  of  them  died 
in  wretchedness,  and  two  others  had  their  brains  beat  out  by  Oivier  of  Powha- 
ton.  for  their  deception. 

Afler  Sinith  had  left  Virgmia,  the  Indians  were  ma<le  to  believe  tha^  oe  was 
dead.  Powhatan  doubted  the  report,  and,  some  time  afler,  ordercl  one  of  his 
counsellors,  named  Uttamatomakm^  \  or  Thmocomo,  §  whom  he  sent  to  England, 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  he  was.  He  instructed  him^  also,  to  note  the 
number  of  the  people,  to  learn  the  state  of  ^e  country,  and,  if  he  found  Smith, 
to  make  him  dhow  him  the  God  of  the  English,  and  the  king  and  aueen. 
When  he  arrived  at  Plimouth,  he  took  a  long  stick,  and  be^  to  perform  « 
part  of  his  mission  by  cutting  a  notch  for  every  person  he  diouhi  see.    But 

*  Did  not  tbe  En^ish  of  Now  England  owe  their  safety  to  MassatoU  and 
fear  of  the  same  article  f 
t  Jp$mI^  N.  Eag.  Rarities,  10ft.  t  Or  DHamaeeomadk,  Smith. 
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Im  toon  gave  up  that  business.  And,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  ccuiitry, 
his  chief  asked  hira,  among  other  things,  to  gire  him  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  in  England.  His  answer  to  that  inquiry,  we  hazard  not 
much  in  saying,  is  nearly  as  extensively  known  as  the  ffolden  laiie  of  Co7|/ii 
ciui.  It  was  as  follows:  ^  Count  (he  stan  in  iht  8ky^  the  Jeavti  on  the  trees,  and 
Oie  $and  upon  the  $ear$hortr^or  such  is  the  number  qf  the  people  of  England,^ 

ToNOcoMO  had  married  a  sister  of  Pocahontas,  and,  prolMibly,  accompanied 
her  to  England.*  While  there,  the  famous  antjquaiy,  Samuel  Purnhas,  had 
an  interview  with  him,  and  firom  whom  he  coUectecf  many  fiicts  relating  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen ;  the  result  of  which  he  after- 
wards published  in  his  Pilgrims^  f 

The  difficulties  were  almost  perpetual  between  Powhatan  and  the  English 
veiy  little  time  passed,  while  he  lived,  but  what  was  full  of  broils  and  dissatis- 
factioD,  on  the  one  part  or  the  other.  Few  Indian  chiefs  have  fallen  under 
our  notice,  possessing  such  extraordinary  characteristics  as  Powhatan,  He 
died  at  peace  with  tlie  Enfflish,  in  April,  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  (^itcha- 
van,  his  second  brother,  mo  was  known  afterwards  by  the  name  Itopatin, 

Our  readers  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Captain  Smith  was 
barbarous  enouffh  towards  tne  Indians,  but  wc  have  not  met  with  any  thing 
quite  80  iiorribte,  in  the  course  of  his  proceedings,  as  was  exhibited  by  his 
successor.  Lord  De  La  1Var»  This  eentleman,  instead  of  taking  a  mean 
course  between  the  practices  of  Stmm  and  JSTeufport,  went  into  the  worst 
extreme,  ^indiag  Powhatan  insolent,  on  his  arrival  in  the  coimtry,  he 
determined,  by  severity,  to  bring  him  to  unconditional  submission.  Havhig, 
therefore,  got  into  his  hands  an  Indian  prisoner,  his  lordship  caused  his  right 
hand  to  te  cut  ofL  In  this  maimed  and  horrid  condition,  he  sent  him  to 
Powhatan ;  at  the  same  time  giving  the  sachem  to  understand,  that  all  his 
subjects  would  be  served  in  this  manner,  if  he  refused  obedience  any  longer ; 
teiling  him,  also^  that  all  the  com  in  the  country  should  be  immediately 
destroyed,  which  was  just  then  ripe.t  This  wretched  act  increased,  as 
rBasooably  it  should,  the  indignation  o£  Powhatan^  and  his  acts  were  governed 
aeoQidiDgly. 


CHAPTER  H 

Rsftseikn  upon  the  ekaraeter  of  PotoAotoii— Pocahonta8 — She  singvlarly  entertains 
C^ftain  Smith — Disaster  of  a  hoaJCs  crew — SmiUCs  aUempt  to  surprise  Powhatan 
fnutrated  in  consequence — Pocahontas  saves  the  life  of  IVijffin — Betrayed  into  die 
hands  of  the  English — Japazaws — Mr.  Rolfe  marries  Pocahontas — Opachisco^ 
Pocahontas  visits  England — Her  interview  with  Smith — Dies  at  Grnvesend—Her 
son — Opskahxanouoh — Made  prisoner  bv  Smith — Is  set  at  libertu — Nemattanow 
— Murders  an  Englishman  Is  murdered  m  his  turn — His  singular  conduct  at  his 
deeOh — Conducts  Su  massacre  of  1622 — Plots  the  extirpation  f^  the  English — Con^ 
duets  the  horrid  massacre  of  1644 — Is  taken  prisoner — Hie  conduct  ujton  the 
occasion — Barbarouslu  wounded  by  the  guard — Last  speech,  and  magnanimity  in 
death — ^i^^ae^^ii*— Nickotawarce — Totopotomoi — foins  the  English  against 
the  RechaAecrians^Is  drfeated  and  slain. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  mat 
Powhatan  towar&s  the  English,  had  he  been  treated  by  them  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  The  uncommonly  amiable,  virtuous,  and  feeling  disposition  of 
his  daughter,  will  always  be  brought  to  mind  in  reading  his  history ;  and,  not- 
withstanding he  is  described  by  the  historians  as  possessing  a  sour,  morose, 
and  savage  disposition,  full  of  treachery,  deceit  and  cunnmg — and  whose 
word  was  never  to  be  depended  upon — ^yet,  on  the  very  page  that  he  is  thus 

•  Mr.  CHdndxon  (Brit.  Empire,  i.  285.)  says,  "  Thai  wlien  the  princess  Pocahontas  came 
for  Ei^hmd,  a  coucaroiAa,  or  lord  of  her  own  nation,  attended  her;  his  name  was  IMammecO' 

t  ToL  V.  b.  viik  chap.  vi.  page  95fi»  Harris^  Vovaget,  a.  SSb. 
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repreflented,  we  shall  find  the  same  faults  set  him  as  examples  by  the  Englid} 
themselves. 

The  first  and  most  memorable  events  in  the  life  of  Poeaho/nia»  have  neces 
sarily  been  detailed  in  the  account  of  her  fiither;  therefore  we  shall,  under  hei 
own  name,  ffive  those  which  are  more  disconnected  with  his. 

POCAHONTAS  was  bom  about  the  year  1594  or  5,  and  hmice  was  no  more 
than  12  or  13  years  old  when  she  saved  the  lifo  of  Captain  8n^  in  1607 
t^very  particular  of  that  most  extraordinary  scene  has  been  exhibited.  The 
name  Poeohd$Ues  or  Poduh&nUSy  says  Heckewelder,  means  a  run  between  two 
hills.  It  has  been  mentioned,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  AeiMwrf,  Smilh 
wont  with  a  few  men  lo  Werowocomoco,  to  invite  Pwmaian  to  Jamestown 
to  receive  presents,  hoping  thereby  to  influence  him  to  open  a  trade  in  com 
with  them. 

When  he  arrived  at  that  place,  PotohaUm  was  not  at  home,  but  was  at  the 
distance  of  30  miles  ofiT.  Pocahontaa  and  her  women  received  him,  and  while 
he  waited  for  her  lather,  thev  thus  entertained  him: — **  In  a  fayre  plaine  field,  (says 
Smith,)  tliey  made  a  fire,  before  which,  he  sitting  upon  a  mat,  suddainly  amon^^ 
the  woods  was  heard  such  a  hydeous  noise  and  shrecking,  that  the  English 
betooke  themselves  to  their  arms,  and  seized  on  two  or  three  old  men  by 
them,  supposing  Powhatan,  with  all  his  power,  was  come  to  surprise 
tliem.  But  presently  Pocahontat  came,  willing  him  to  kill  her  if  any  hurt 
were  intended ;  and  the  beholders,  which  were  men,  women  and  children, 
satisfied  the  captain  there  was  no  such  matter.  Then  presently  they  were 
presented  with  this  anticke ;  30  young  women  came  naked  out  of  the  woods, 
onely  covered  behind  and  before  with  a  few  greene  leauos,  th«»ir  bodies  all 
painted,  some  of  one  color,  some  of  another,  but  all  differing.  Their  leader 
had  a  fayre  payre  of  buck's  homes  on  her  bead,  and  an  otter-skinne  at  her 
girdle,  and  anodier  at  her  arme,  a  ouiver  of  arrowes  at  her  backe,  a  bow  and 
arrows  in  her  hand.  The  next  had  in  her  hand  a  sword,  and  another  a  clubu 
another  a  pot-sticke,  all  homed  alike :  the  rest  every  one  with  their  seueraU 
devises.  These  fiends,  with  most  heUtsb  shouts  and  oryes,  rushing  fit)m 
among  the  trees,  cast  themselves  in  c  ring  about  the  fire,  singing  and  i&ncing 
with  most  excellent  ill  varietie,  ofl  fidling  into  their  infernall  paiBions,  and 
solemnly  again  to  sing  and  daunce.  ILiving  spent  neare  an  noure  in  this 
mascarado,  as  they  entred,  in  like  manner  they  departed."  After  a  short  time, 
they  came  and  took  the  English  to  their  wigwams.  Here  they  were  more 
tormented  than  before,  **  with  crowdinir,  pressing,  hanging  about  them,  most 
tedious!/  crving,  *  Love  you  not  me  ?  love  you  not  me  P '"  When  they  had 
finished  their  caresses,  they  set  before  tiiem  the  best  victuals  their  country 
afforded,  and  then  showed  them  to  their  lodging 

While  Captain  Smith  was  upon  an  expedition  into  the  country,  with  an 
intention  of  surprising  Patchaian,  there  happened  a  melancholy  accident  at' 
home,  to  a  boat's  crew,  which  had  been  sent  out  in  very  severe  weather,  by 
one  who  was  impatient  to  have  the  direction  of  matters.  In  the  boat  wero 
Captain  Waldo,  Master  Scrvoenar,  the  projector  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Jhnihong 
Goanotd,  brother  of  the  well-known  BarthUomew  €htnold,^  and  eight  others. 
E^  the  rinking  of  the  boat,  these  all  perished,  and  none  knew  what  bad  become 
of  them,  until  their  bodies  were  found  by  the  Indians.  The  very  men  oa 
whom  Smith  depended  to  remain  at  the  fort  for  his  succor,  in  case  he  sent  for 
them,  were  among  the  number.  Tberefbre,  to  prevent  the  failure  of  this 
expedition,  someb^y  must  be  sent  to  apprize  Smith  of  the  catastrophe.  None 
volunteered  for  the  hazardous  service,  but  Mr.  Richard  ffvffin,  who  was 
obliged  to  undertake  it  alone.  This  was  a  time  when  Powhattm  was  very 
insolent,  and  urged  daily  the  killinff  of  SmiJtk  upon  his  men.  Nevertheless 
after  many  difiiculties,  he  arrived  at  Werowocomoco.  Here  he  found  himself 
amidst  preparations  for  war,  and  in  stili  greater  danger  than  he  had  yet  been 
But  PocaJunUas  appeared  as  his  savior.  Knowinff  the  intention  of  the  war 
riors  to  kill  him,  sne  first  secreted  him  in  the  woods,  and  then  directed  those 
who  soMght  him  in  an  opposite  durection  from  that  he  had  gone ;  so,  by  this 

*  Who  had  miserably  perished  by  disease  and  fiunine  at  Jamestown,  22  Aiur.,  1607     See 
bancroft,  U.  States,  1.  fii.  >  -•» ' 
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rneaiiB,  he  eflcaped,  and  got  safe  to  SmUh  at  Pamunkey*    Thjs  was  in  tbt 
winter  of  1609. 

We  next  hear  of  her  saving  the  life  of  Henry  SpUmany  who  was  one  of  31 
that  went  to  trade,  upon  the  confidence  of  Patihiakm,  but  who  were  all,  except 
l^pilman,  killed  by  his  people. 

Such  was  the  wretched  state  to  which  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  now 
reduced,  that  scarce  a  poraUel  in  the  annals  of  the  world  can  be  found.  No 
Bocmer  had  SmUk  left  the  country,  but  all  was  in  confiision.  Officers  spent 
their  time  in  riotings,  while  the  men  seem  to  have  taken  no  means  for  defence 
or  preeervation :  so  that  the  Indians  made  constant  spoil  upon  their  domestic 
animals,  and  inuitever  else  had  been  provided  for  their  support  Insomuch, 
that  when  Captain  Smith  had  been  gone  six  months,  the  colony  was  reduced 
fivm  above  500  to  about  60  persons.  Herbs  and  roots  were  eaten  to  sustain 
life,  in  the  early  part  of  their  distresses ;  but  as  the  famine  increased,  the  skins 
of  horses  were  eagerly  devoured,  and  an  Indian,  who  had  been  some  time 
dead,  was  disinterred  and  eaten  by  these  miserable  creatures.  In  one  instance, 
a  wretched  man  killed  his  own  wife,  and  preserved  the  bodv  by  salt,  which 
enormity  was  not  discovered  until  it  had  been  chiefly  devoured.* 

It  was  during  this  season  of  horror  that  Captain  Raidiff  went  out  ynih  30 
men,  who  were  trepanned  as  we  have  related.  This  was  m  the  beginning  of 
the  ^ear  1610.  Spilman  lived  manv  years  afterwards  among  the  Patowamack 
Indians,  by  the  care  of  Pocahontas.} 

From  1609,  the  time  SmM  left  the  country,  until  1611,  Pocahontas  was  not 
seen  at  Jamestown.  In  the  latter  year,  she  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner 
by  Captain  w^a2,  and  kept  by  the  English  to  prevent  Powhatan  from  doing 
them  mjury,  and  to  extort  a  great  ransom  firom  him,  and  such  terms  of  peace 
as  they  should  dictate.  At  the  time  she  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Cap- 
tain ^nrgaty  she  was  in  the  nei^borhood  of  the  chief  of  Potomack,  whose  name 
Mfas  Japcamos^  a  particular  friend  of  the  BInglish,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Captain  SntiOu  Whether  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  here,  or  whether  she 
was  here  only  upon  a  visit,  we  are  not  informed.  But  some  have  conjectured, 
that  she  retired  nere  soon  afler  Srmih*s  departure,  that  she  might  not  wimess 
the  finequent  murders  of  the  iU-govemed  English,  at  Jamestown.  Captain 
•^o/  was  in  the  Potomack  River,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  his  ship, 
wben  he  learned  that  Pocahontas  was  in  the  neighborhood.  Whether  Japa- 
iaws  had  acquired  his  treachery  firom  his  intercourse  with  the  English,  or 
whether  it  were  natural  to  his  disposition,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide 
here ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  ready  to  practise  it,  at  the  instigation  of 
A^aL  And  for  a  copper  kettle  for  himself,  and  a  few  toys  for  his  squaw,  he 
enticed  the  innocent  girl  on  board  ArgaTs  ship,  and  betrayed  her  into  his 
hand&  It  was  efiected,  however,  without  compulsion,  by  the  aid  of  his  sauaw. 
The  captain  had  previously  promised  that  no  hurt  should  befall  her,  and  that 
she  should  be  treated  with  all  tenderness.  This  circumstance  should  go  as  far  as 
it  may  to  excuse  Japazaws.  The  plot  to  get  her  on  board  was  well  contrived. 
Knowing  that  she  had  no  curiosity  to  see  a  ship,  having  before  seen  many, 
Japazaw^  wife  pretended  a  great  anxiety  to  see  one,  but  would  not  go  on 
board  unless  Pocahontas  would  accompany  her.  To  this  she  consented,  but 
with  some  hesitation.  The  attention  with  which  they  were  received  on  board 
soon  disdpated  all  fears,  and  Pocahontas  soon  strayed  from  her  betrayers  into 
the  gun-room.  The  captain,  watching  his  opportunity,  told  her  she  was  a 
prisoner.  When  her  confinement  was  known  to  Japazaws  and  his  wife,  they  ' 
feiened  more  lamentation  than  she  did,  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the  plot ; 
and,  after  receiving  the  price  of  their  perfidy,  were  sent  ashore,  and  An^dt^ 
with  his  pearl  of  great  price,  sailed  for  Jamestown.  On  bein^  mformed  of^e 
reason  why  she  was  thus  captivated,  her  grief,  by  degrees,  subsided. 

The  fint  step  of  the  English  was  to  inform  Powhatan  of  the  captivity  of  hii 
daughter,  and  to  demand  of  him  their  men,  guns  and  tools,  which  he  and  his 
people  had,  firom  time  to  time,  taken  and  stolen  from  them.  Tliis  unexpected 
news  threw  the  old,  stem,  calculating  chief  into  a  great  dilemma,  ana  what 
eoune  to  take  he  knew  not ;  and  it  was  three  months  before  he  returned  any 

'         •  KeWet  BkL  Yiiginia,  121.  t  Stith,  WsL  yiifinia,  lift. 
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aoiwer.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  sent  back 
seven  Englishmen,  with  each  a  ffun  which  hai  been  spoiled,  and  this  answer 
that  when  they  should  retum  his  daughter,  he  would  make  full  satisfaction 
and  give  them  500  bushels  of  com,  and  be  their  friend  forever ;  dmt  he  had 
no  more  guns  to  return,  the  rest  being  lost  They  sent  him  word,  that  they 
would  not  restore  her,  until  he  had  complied  witli  their  demand ;  and  that,  as 
for  the  guns,  they  did  not  believe  tliey  were  lost  Seeing  the  determination  of 
the  English,  or  his  inabili^  to  satisfy  them,  was,  we  apprehend,  why  they 
**  heard  no  more  from  him  for  a  long  tune  after." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1613,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  took  Pocahontas^  and  went, 
with  a  ship,  up  PowhaUm^a  River  to  Werowocomoco,  the  residence  of  her 
frther,  in  hopes  to  effect  an  exchange,  and  bring  about  a  peace.  Pouhatan 
Was  not  at  home,  and  they  met  with  nothing  but  bravadoes,  and  a  disposidou 
to  fight  fix>m  all  the  Indians  they  saw.  After  burning  many  of  their  habita- 
tions, and  giving  out  threats,  some  of  the  Indians  came  and  made  peace,  as  diey 
caUed  it,  which  opened  the  way  for  two  of  Pocahontaa^a  brothers  to  come  on 
board  the  ship.    Their  joy  at  seeing  their  sister  may  be  imagined. 

A  particular  friendship  had  some  time  existed  between  Pocahontaa  and  a 
worthy  young  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Rolft;  which,  at  length, 
fffowinff  into  a  sincere  attachment,  and  being  mutual  between  them,  he  made 
known  his  de«re  to  take  her  for  his  companion.  This  being  highly  approved 
of  by  Sir  ThomoM  DaU^  and  other  gentlemen  of  high  staudins  and  autliority,  a 
consummation  was  soon  agreed  upon.  Acquainting  her  brother  with  her 
determination,  it  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  father  also ;  who,  as 
highly  approving  of  it  as  the  English,  immediately  sent  Opachiaco^  her  uncle, 
and  two  of  his  sons,  to  witness  ue  performance,  and  to  act  as  her  servants 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and,  in  the  begmninff  of  April,  1613,  the  marria^ge  was 
solemnized  according  to  appointment  Powhatan  was  now  their  friend  in 
reality ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  commenced,  which  ynR^  without  much 
interruption,  continued  until  his  death. 

Pocahontaa  lived  happily  with  her  husband,  and  bec^ame  a  believer  in  the 
English  religion,  and  expressed  no  desire  to  live  again  among  those  of  her 
own  nation.  When  Sir  Thomaa  Date  returned  to  Ekigiand,  in  1616,  Pocahon- 
taa accompanied  him,  with  her  husband,  and  several  other  young  natives. 
They  arrived  at  Plimouth  on  the  12th  of  June  of  that  year.  She  met  witli 
much  attention  in  that  country,  being  taken  to  court  by  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Delaware^  and  others  of  distinction.  She  was,  at  this  time,  called  the  Lady 
Rebecca,  Her  meeting  with  Captain  Smith  was  affecting ;  more  especially  as 
she  thought  herself  and  very  jusdy,  no  doubt,  too  slightly  notic^  by  him, 
which  caused  her  much  grief.  Owinff  to  the  barbarous  nonsense  of  the  times, 
Smith  did  not  wish  her  to  call  him  father,  being  afraid  of  giving  offence  to 
royalhr,  by  assuming  to  be  the  father  of  a  king's  daughter.  Yet  he  did  not 
intend  any  cause  of  offence,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  her  happy.  At 
their  first  mterview,  afler  remaining  silent  some  time,  she  said  to  him,  ^  You 
promiaed  myfalhery  (hat  what  waa  youra  ahould  be  hia ;  and  that  you  and  he  would 
be  aU  one,  joeing  a  atrangcr  in  oiur  country,  vou  called  Fowhatan  father;  and  /, 
for  the  aame  reaaon,  unit  now  call  you  ao.  You  were  not  qfraid  to  come  into  my 
father'a  country^  and  atrikefear  into  every  body  but  myaelf;  and  are  von  here  afraul 
to  let  mf  call  you  father  f  IteUyoUfthtn,  IwiUcaUyoufalherfandyouahaU  call 
me  chiUd;  and  ao  I  wiU  forever  ie  of  your  kindred  and  country,  Th^  alwaya  told 
ua  that  you  were  dead,  and  I  knew  not  otherwiaej  till  I  came  to  Plimouth,  But 
Powhatan  commanded  Tomocomo  to  aeek  you  out,  and  know  the  truth,  becauat 
your  countrymen  are  much  given  to  lying  J* 

The  useful  and  worthy  young  Pocahontaa,  being  about  to  embark  for  her 
native  country,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1617,  fell  sick  at  Gravesend,  and 
died ;  having  attained  only  the  age  of  22  years.  She  left  one  son,  who^  name 
was  Thomaa  RoHfe,  very  young ;  and  whom  Sir  Lewia  Steukly,^  of  Phmouth, 

*  "  As  to  the  infamous  Sir  Lewia  SlitcUyt  who  had  betrayed  Ralegh,  he  was  taken  sooa 
aAer  [Ral^h  was  beheaded]  in  Whitehall,  clipping  the  ver^  gold  which  was  the  produce  of 
his  infainj,  and  tried  and  condemned  for  it :  and  having  stripped  himself  to  his  shin  to  raise 
money  to  purchase  his  pardcm,  he  banished  himself  to  the  Island  of  Simdy.  where  he  died* 
ooth  mad  and  a  beegar,  m  less  than  two  years  afler  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"^^ri$Kt^s  WoMm 
oi  D9fm,  GTJr^Barmi^a  Naval  Bkgrofh^,  i  330. 
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detired  to  be  left  with  him^  that  be  mi^t  direct  his  education.  But  from  the 
tuunanly  part  this  genUeman  took  against  the  unfortunate  RaUmf  he  was 
brought  into  such  merited  disrepute,  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  turn  all 
bis  attention  to  his  own  preservation ;  and  the  son  of  PocahonUm  was  tak^i  to 
Lomton,  and  there  educated  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Bolfe,  He  afterwards 
came  to  America,  to  the  native  country  of  his  mother,  where  he  became  a 
ffendeman  of  great  distinction,  and  possessed  an  ample  fortune.  He  lefl  an  only 
daughter,  who  married  Colonel  Robert  BoUing^  and  died,  leaving  an  only  son, 
Major  7o^  BdUng,  who  was  the  father  of  Colonel  John  Boilings  and  sevenl 
daughters ;  one  of  whom  married  Colonel  Richard  Randolph,  from  whom  are 
descended  the  distinguished  John  Randouph,  and  those  beanng  that  name  in 
Viivinia,  at  this  day.* 
Sarlow  thus  nctices  Pocahontas  >^ 

**  Blest  PoeahonUu  !  fear  no  lorkiiic  guile  \ 
Thy  hero's  love  shall  well  rewaitftny  snule. 
Ah,  soothe  the  wanderer  in  his  desponte  fJf 
Hide  him  by  day,  and  calm  his  cares  by  ni^ 
Tho'  sava^  nations,  with  thy  vengeful  sire, 
Pursae  their  victim  with  unceasing  ir&— 
And  tho'  their  threaU  thy  startledear  assail^ 
Let  virtue's  voice  o'er  filial  fears  prevail.''— -Columbiad 

OPEKANKANOUGH  has  aLreadv  received  our  notice.  He  was  a  veiy 
conspicuous  character  in  his  time,  and  was  styled,  by  the  Viiginians,  King  of 
the  Pamunkies.  The  dreadful  massacre,  of  which  he  was  author,  brings  to 
mind  his  name  ofiener  than  ahnost  any  other  chief  of  his  times. 

There  seems  to  be  some  contradicDon,  or  difference  of  opinion,  with  rmid 
to  the  origin  of  this  chief.  Some  of  the  Indians  reported  that  he  came  from 
the  west,  and  was  not  a  brother  of  Potohaian ;  but  that  story,  we  judge,  is 
merely  a  fable,  invented  and  told  bv  hb  enemies,  to  influence  the  English 
against  him,  that  they  might  destroy  him. 

Optkankanough  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Mangopeomen  in  1621,  f  a 
circumstance  unnoticed  by  most  historians,  and,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  it 
prevailed  only  among  his  own  tribe,  and,  perhaps,  even  among  them  fbU  into 
disuse  soon  aner. 

OpiTCHAPAN,  called  also  Oetany  and  lastly  SasauopeomenyX  was  the  successor 
of  PfMvhaian,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  been  otherwise  noted.  ^The  defects 
of  the  new  emperor,"  says  Mr.  Bttrkf  **  were  aggravated  in  the  minds  of  the 
ludiaus,  by  a  comparison  with  the  accomplished  Opekattkanoughy  who.  in  the 
comicil  and  the  field,  was  the  most  conspicuous  warrior  amongst  the  Powha* 
tons  ;  and  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  emperor,  had  procured  from  the 
free  tribe  of  the  Chickahominiee,  the  title  of  their  king."  The  same  author 
cnlls  OpUchapan  a  ^feble  and  decrepid"  chie^  who  "was  little  calculated  to 
secure  respect,  or  enforce  obedience."  § 

In  1C08,  the  Indians  had  become  imiversally  at  variance  with  the  English, 
and  insulted  them  whenever  they  appeared  abroad ;  knowing  their  miserable, 
half-starved  condition.  Insult  folio  wed  insult,  upon  both  sides,  and,  but  for 
tlie  never-tiling  perseverance  of  Smithy  this  colony,  like  the  first,  woidd  have 
l>een  soon  destroyed.  The  Indians  would  promise  to  trade  with  them,  but 
when  they  went  to  them  for  that  purpose,  they  only  ^  laughed  at  their  calam- 
ities ; "  sometimes  putting  jokes  upon  them,  and  at  others,  running  away  into 
the  woods. 

In  this  extremitf  of  their  circumstances,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Smith 
resolved  to  make  himself  roaster  of  some  of  the  Indians'  store  of  provisions,  by 
some  means  or  other.    He,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Pamunkey,  the  reoidenoo 

*  JoHpr  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  died  in  Philadelphia,  24  May,  1834.  He  bad  come  there 
in  very  low  health,  intenain^  to  embark  for  Europe  m  a  few  days.  Having  met  with  wmie 
perplexity  in  procuring  lod^ngs  on  his  arrival  m  Philadelphia,  bein^  taken  from  the  steam-boat 
o  one  hotel  after  anolner,  m  a  bad  hack,  in  bad  weather,  be  was  much  irritated,  and,  fix>m  hit 
ire(|ueiit  allusions  to  it  in  his  sickness,  it  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  bis  end.  He  was 
about  6u  years  of  ace  at  his  deatk  « 

I  DurPs  Va.  L  228.  |  Ibid.  f  Ost  Viifiala  i.  » 
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of  Optkankmum^  with  15  men,  where  he  tried  to  trade  with  him  for  com 
but,  Dot  succeeaiDffj  he,  in  a  desperate  manner,  seized  upon  tlie  chief  by  hk 
oair,  in  the  midst  or  his  men,  **  with  his  oistoll  readie  bent  against  his  breast 
Thus  he  led  tho  trembling  king,  neare  dead  with  fear,  amongst  aU  lus  peo* 
pie."  *  Stniih  told  him  that  he  had  attempted  to  murder  him,  which  was  tlie 
cause  of  his  treating  him  thus.  No  one  can  doubt,  on  reading  the  history  of 
those  affiiirs,  that  the  Indians  all  wished  SmUh  dead,  but  mother  they  all 
wanted  to  kill  him,  is  not  quite  so  plain. 

One  great  end  of  SW  ^  ^oisign  was  now  answered;  for  Opekankano¥f^*s 
people  came  in  loaded  with  presents  to  ransom  their  chie(  until  his  boats 
were  completely  filled.  News  being  brougiit  of  a  disaster  at  Jamestown,  he 
was  set  at  (iberty. 

Nkmattahow,  a  renowned  warrior,  wo  have  to  introduce  here,  as  wull  on 
account  of  his  supposed  agency  in  bringing  about  the  great  massacre  of  1<% 
as  for  the  object  of  exhibiting  a  trait  or  character  equally  to  be  admires.1  %aiX 
lamented.  We  are  not  certain  that  he  belonged  to  the  people  of  Opektmka- 
nougk,  but  it  is  storied  that  a  jealousy  existed  between  them,  and  that  the  chief 
had  informed  Sir  George  Yeardky  that  he  wished  MmatUmou^t  throat  were 
cut,  some  time  before  the  massacre  took  place,  to  which  we  have  aUuded. 
However,  Opekankanough  denied  it  afterwards,  and  affected  great  indignation 
at  his  murder,  and  the  Indians  said  the  massacre  was  liggun  by  him,  to  reyenge 
ATemattanou^s  death.  But  our  present  object  is  to  portray  the  character  of 
^emaUanoWf  who  was  both  eccentric  and  vain,  and  ^  who  was  wont,  out  of 
bravery  and  parade,  to  dress  himself  up,  in  a  strance,  antic,  and  barbaric 
foshion,  with  feathers,  wliich,  therefore,  obtained  him  me  name  of  Jack-of4h^ 
fiaiherJ*  He  was  even  more  popular  amonj^  his  countrynrien  than  Opektafkor- 
nought  which,  doubtless,  was  tne  ground  of  that  chiefs  jealousy ;  eniecially 
as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  war-captains  of  his  times.  He  nad  oeen  in 
many  fights  and  encountera  with  the  English,  always  eypowjng  himself  to  the 
greatest  danger,  and  vet  was  never  wounded  in  any  of  them.  This  circum- 
stance caused  the  Inmans  to  believe  in  his  invulnerability,  and  hence  he  was 
by  them  considered  superhuman.  Only  about  14  days  before  the  massacre, 
Jadkrof4ht'feaiher  went  to  the  house  of  one  Morgan,  where  he  saw  many  such 
articles  exhibited  as  were  calculated  to  excite  admiration  in  such  people. 
Jack,  perhaps,  had  not  the  means  to  purchase,  but,  it  seems,  he  was  resolved, 
some  how  or  other,  to  possess  them.  He,  therefore,  told  Mfi^an,  that  if  he 
would  take  his  commodities  to  Pamuukey,  the  Indians  would  eive  him  a  great 
price  for  diem.  Not  in  the  least  mistrusting  the  design  of  MwudkmoWf  tlie 
mmple  Englishman  set  out  for  Pamunkey,  in  company  with  this  Indian. 
This  vras  the  last  the  English  heard  of  Morgan.  However,  strange  as  it  nmy 
seem,  Jad^B  ill-directing  late  sent  him  to  the  same  place  again,  and,  what  was 
still  more  strange,  he  had  the  cap  of  the  murdered  Mmgan  upon  his  head. 
M^ngoaCa  servants  asked  him  where  their  master  was,  who  very  deliberately 
answered,  that  he  was  dead.  This  satisfied  them  that  he  had  murdered  him. 
They,  therefore,  seized  him,  in  order  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate  at 
Bericeley ;  but  he  made  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  whbh  caused  one  of  his 
captors  to  shoot  him  down.  The  singular  part  of  the  tniffedv  is  yet  to  be 
related.  Though  mortally  wounded,  Jyemattanow  was  not  kuled  outnght,  and 
his  captors,  which  were  two  stout  young  men,  |[ot  him  into  a  boat  to  proceed 
to  Mr.  Thorpes,  the  magistrate.  As  they  were  gom^  the  warrior  became  satis- 
fied that  he  must  die,  and,  witli  the  most  extraordinaiy  earnestness,  besought 
that  two  things  might  be  granted  him.  One  was,  that  it  diould  never  be  told 
to  his  countrymen  that  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet ;  and  the  other,  that  he  should 
be  buried  among  the  English,  so  that  it  should  never  be  discovered  that  he 
had  died,  or  was  subject  to  death  like  other  men.  Such  was  the  pride  and 
ynnity  exhibited  by  an  Indian  at  his  death.  The  following  inforenccL  there- 
fore, is  naturally  to  be  drawn ;  that  a  desire  to  be  renowned,  and  held  in 
veneradon  by  posterity,  is  not  confined  to  the  civilized  and  toarned  of  any  aga 
or  nation. 


•  Perhapi  tbe  New  EoglaiKien  Iblkfvred  Anient  sample,  stewi^      f^tamolAU^ 
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Meanwhile,  Opekankanoughj  the  better  to  increase  the  rage  of  his  warriora, 
afl^ed  great  mef  at  NemSUmou^s  death,  which  had  the  effect  be  intended 
owing,  especially,  to  the  favor  in  which  that  warrior  had  stood  among  the 
IndiuiB.  But  the  English  were  satisfied  that  this  was  only  pretence,  as  we 
have  before  observed ;  because  they  were  informed  of  his  trying  to  engage 
Mne  of  his  neighbors  against  them,  and  otherwise  acted  suspiciously,  some 
time  before  NhnaUanows  death ;  of  the  justice' of  which,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish tried  arguments  at  first,  and  threats  afterwards,  to  convince  them.  By 
his  dissimulation,  Opekankanough  completely  deceived  them,  and,  just  before 
the  massacre,  treated  a  messenger  that  was  sent  to  him  with  much  kindness 
and  civility;  and  assured  him  that  the  peace,  which  had  been  some  time 
before  con<!luded,  was  held  so  firm  by  him  that  the  sky  should  fall  sooner 
than  it  should  be  violated  on  his  pfirt  And  such  was  the  concert  and  secrecy 
among  all  the  Indians,  that,  only  two  days  before  the  fatal  22  March,  soma 
kindly  conducted  the  Engli^  through  the  woods,  and  sent  one  of  their  youtk 
to  live  with  the  English,  and  learn  their  language.  Moreover,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  very  day,  they  came  unarmed  among  them,  and  traded  as  usoal, 
mira  even  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  their  victims,  in  several  instances.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  a  massacre  so  well  contrived  and  conducted,  to  ensure  success^ 
as  was  this  of  Opekankanough,  The  English  were  lulled  into  a  fatal  security 
and  even  unknowingly  assisted  the  Indians  in  their  desi^;  lending  them 
their  boats  to  communicate  with  distant  tribes,  and  fumishinff  them  with 
various  utensils,  which  were  converted  at  once  into  weapons  of  death. 

The  22  March,  1622,  having  come,  and  the  appointed  hour  of  that  mem- 
orable day  arrived,  with  a  simultaneoiisneas  unparalleled  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, the  Indians  rose  firom  their  ambushes,  and,  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
tiger,  appeared,  in  a  moment,  amidst  the  English  seaiements.  Age,  sex,  nor 
condition,  shielded  no  one ;  their  greatest  benefactors  were  among  their  first 
victims.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  about  one  hour,  fell  three  hundred  and  forfy- 
seven  men,  women,  and  children.  By  this  horrid  calamity,  out  of  80  planta- 
tions, ax  only  were  left  uninjured.  And  these  were  saved  by  the  timely 
information  of  a  Christian  Indian  called  Chaneo. 

The  ensuing  summer  was  spent,  by  the  surviving  English,  in  strengthening 
themselvee  against  further  attacks,  and  preparations  for  taking  vengeance  on 
the  Indians;  wholly  neglecting  all  improvements,  worics  of  utility,  and  even 
their  planting.  Every  thing  was  lost  sight  of  in  their  beloved  project  of 
revenge ;  and  the  English,  in  their  turn,  showed  themselves  more  treacherous, 
if  not  more  barbarous^  than  their  enemy.  For,  under  pretence  of  making 
peace  again  with  them,  they  fell  upon  them  at  unawares,  and  murdered  many 
without  mercy.  This  crime  was  vastly  aggravated,  in  that,  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  come  forward  and  make  peace,  the  EInfflish  had  not  only  solemnly 
assured  them  forgiveness,  but  likewise  security  and  safety  in  their  persons. 

It  waF^  for  some  time,  supposed  that  Opekankanough  was  among  the  slain, 
but,  if  Mr.  Beverly  was  not  misinformed,  the  same  sachem,  22  years  afier- 
wards,  executed  a  still  greater  massacre  upon  the  English,  as,  in  the  next 
place,  we  shall  relate. 

How  long  Opekankanough  had  been  secretly  plotting  to  cut  off  the  intruders 
of  his  soil  cannot  be  known ;  but,  in  1644,  all  the  Indians,  over  a  space  of 
country  of  61 1)  miles  in  extent,*were  leagued  in  the  enteriirise.  The  old  chief 
at  this  time,  was  supposed  to  be  near  100  years  of  age,  and,  though  unable  to 
walk,  would  be  present  in  the  execution  of  his  belovecl  project  It  was  upon 
the  18  April,  wheii  Oftekankanoughy  borne  in  a  litter,  led  his  warriors  for- 
ward, and  commenced  tlie  bt'^ody  work.  They  began  at  the  frontiers,  with  a 
iefjrmination  to  slay  all  before  them,  to  the  sea.  AAer  continuing  the  mas- 
sacre two  days,  in  which  time  about  500  •  persons  were  murdered,  Sir  fVUliam 
BerkeUy^  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  checked  their  progress.  The  destruc- 
tioD  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  greatest  upon  York  and  Pamunkey  River% 
where  Opekmikanough  commanded  in  person.  The  Indians  now,  in  their 
turn,  were  driven  to  great  extremity,  and  their  old  chief  was  taken  prisoiier 

*  This  it  tl»  DUTiber  raBeraUy  let  down  in  the  blstoriet,  but  the  probably  just  •emtiigr  of 
Mr.  Bw»erofif  Hiyi.  U.  B.  1 224,  caused  him  to  fix  upon  tht  Buaber  dOO. 
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and  carried  in  triumph  to  Jamestown.  How  long  after  the  maasacre  thii 
happened,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fetiffues  he  had  pro- 
vioijsly  undergone  liad  wasted  away  his  flesh,  and  destroyed  the  elasticity  of 
his  muscles  to  tliat  degree,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  raise  the  evelids 
fnmi  liis  eyes ;  and  it  was  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  A  soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  him,  barbarously 
fired  upon  him,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  prompted  to  the  bloody  deed,  from  a  recollection  of  the  old  chiefs 
agency  in  the  massacre.  Just  before  he  expired,  hearing  a  great  bustle  and 
crowd  about  him,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  lift  up  his  eyelids ;  when  he 
discovered  a  multitude  pressing  around,  to  gratify  tne  untimel3r  curiosi^  of 
beholding  a  dying  sachem.  Undaunted  in  death,  and  roused,  as  it  were,  from 
sleep  at  the  conduct  of  the  confUsed  multitude,  he  deigned  not  to  observe 
them;  but,  raising  himself  firom  the  ground,  with  the  expiring  breath  of 
authority,  commanded  that  the  governor  should  be  called  to  nim.  When  the 
governor  came,  Opekanlumaufnh  said,  with  indignation,  **  Had  U  been  my  for 
hme  to  have  taken  Sir  Wm.  JBbrkelet  ortnmer,  /  ttxndd  not  meanly  hwf 
9Xfomd  him  a$  a  thow  to  mypoopU;^*  ana  soon  after  expired. 

It  is  said,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  was  owing  to  tne 
encroachments  upon  his  lands,  that  caused  Opekankcawugk  to  determine  upon 
a  massacre  of  the  whites.  These  intrusions  were,  nevertheless,  conformable 
to  the  granti  of  the  proprietors.  He  could  hardly  have  expected  entire  con- 
quest, as  his  people  had  already  begun  to  waste  away,  and  English  villages 
were  springing  up  over  an  extent  of  country  of  more  than  500  miles,  with  a 
populousnesB  bevond  any  preceding  example ;  still,  he  was  determined  upon 
the  vast  undertaking,  and  sacrificed  himself  with  as  much  htmor^  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  acknowledged,  as  did  Leonidcu  at  Thermopylce. 

8u-  HHUam  Berkuey  intended  to  have  sent  him,  as  a  present,  to  the  Innc 
of  Elnffland ;  but  assassination  deprived  him  of  the  wretched  satisfaction,  and 
saved  the  chief  firom  the  mortification,  f 

None  of  the  Virginia  historians  seem  to  have  been  informed  of  the  true 
date  of  this  last  war  of  Opekankanough ;  the  ancient  records  of  Vurginia,  says 
Mr.  Btirkf  are  silent  even  upon  the  events  of  it,  fan  extraordinary  omission.) 
Mr.  Beverly  thinks  it  began  in  1699,  and,  although  Mr.  Burk  is  satisfied  that  it 
took  place  after  1641,  yet  he  relates  it  under  the  date  1640.  And  we  are  not 
certain  that  the  real  date  would  ever  have  been  fixed,  but  for  the  inestimable 
treasury  of  New  En^and  history,  WvUhrop^a  Journal  J 

That  it  took  olace  subsequent  to  1641,  Mr.  Btak  assures  us.  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Ms.  records ;  for  they  relate  that,  in  1640,  one  John  Burton  had 
been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  an  Indian,  and  that  his  punishment  ^vos 
remitted,  ''at  the  intercession  of  Opduinkanouffh,  and  his  ffneat  men."  And 
that,  in  tlie  end  of  the  year  1641,  Thomag  Roffej  the  son  of  Pocahontas  peti- 
tioned the  governor  for  permission  to  visit  his  kinsman,  Opekankanough,  and 
Cteofotrtf  the  dster  of  his  mother.  That,  therefore,  these  events  happened 
previous  to  the  war,  and  death  of  Opekankanough  § 

NicKOTAWANCK  succoeded  Opekankanoughj  as  a  tributaiy  to  the  English 
In  1648,  he  came  to  Jamestown,  with  five  other  chiefi,  and  brought  20  beaver 
skins  to  be  sent  to  King  Charies.  He  made  a  long  oratk>n,  which  he  con 
eluded  with  the  protestation,  ''that  the  sun  and  moon  should  first  loose  their 
glorious  lights,  and  shining,  before  he,  or  his  |leople,  should  ever  more  here- 
after wrong  the  Enn^isb." 

ToTOPOTOMOi  probablv  succeeded  Mdtotawancej  as  he  was  king  of  Pa- 
munkey  in  1656L  In  tnat  year,  a  large  body  of  strange  Indians,  called 
RechahearitmBf  came  down  firom  the  inland  mountainous  country,  and  forcibly 

*  Beoerly,  Hiit  Virg.  51.  t  See  Britbh  Empire  in  America,  i.  240,  1. 

X  Whether  it  be  preserved  m  Htmng'*  Statutes,  I  have  not  learned,  but  presumed  it,  fixna 
the  inference  of  BmterofL 

%  Like  most  of  the  early  writers,  the  author  of  A  Netc  Deteriptum  of  Vir^fmiaj  (2  CoU. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  is.  Ill  J  speaks  of  the  Indians  in  terms  dictated  by  indienation.    <'  Their 


Ibe 


great  kinr/'  he  MVi,  **  Opechankemm),  that  bloody  monster  upon  a  hundred  years  old,  wai 
taken  by%  ^^ISam  BtMif,*'     This  tract  was  published  w  1659,  but  no  date  is  givea  lo 
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nom&med  themsel/es  of  the  country  about  the  fidls  of  James  River.  The 
legifllature  of  Virginia  was  in  session,  when  the  news  of  their  coming  was 
received.  What  cause  the  English  had  to  send  out  an  army  against  tlienn, 
our  scanty  records  do  not  satisfactorily  show ;  *  but,  at  all  events,  they 
deteroiinea  at  once  to  dispossess  them.  To  that  end,  an  army  of  al)out  100 
men  was  raised,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Edwetrd  HiU^  who 
was  Joined  by  Totopotomoi,  with  100  of  his  warriors.  Tliey  did  not  find  the 
Rechaliecrians  unprepared,  but  of  the  particulars  of  the  meeting  of  the  ad- 
verse tMirties  we  are  not  informed.  The  event,  however,  was,  to  the  dlics, 
most  disastrous.  Totoifotomoij  with  the  most  of  his  meii,  was  slain,  and  the 
£uglisb  suffered  a  total  defeat,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  tlie  criminal  management 
of  Colonel  HiiL  This  officer  lost  his  commission,  and  his  property  was 
taken  to  defray  the  losses  sustained  by  the  country.  A  peace  seems  to  have 
been  concluded  wjth  the  Indians  soon  after. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Cfthe  Creek  Indians^Muskogtes — Prohibit  the  vse  qf  ardent  spirit* — Their  rise  m4 
importance —  Their  origin — Catatobas—Chikasaus — Cherokeei^^  mode  offlattsning 
their  heads — Complexion  lighter  tfian  other  Indians — Seminoles — Rums  at  Oak' 
mulgee  Fields-- Expedition  of  Soto-^KiUs  2000  Indians— Laudonniers-^Govrges 
expZuUon — Grijalva — MovTor  made  emperor  of  the  Cherokees  Sir  Alsiandm 
Cmmming — His  truTels  among  the  Cherokees — Seven  chiefs  aceowmany  Am  to  Eng* 
land — JittakMjUakuUa — Skijaoustah — Uis  speech  to  the  Idng-^IBs  death. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book,  much  has  been  narrated  of  tlie 
soutliem  nations  in  general;  and,  in  particular,  of  many  prominent  indi- 
viduals and  events.  It  is  designed,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  speair  more 
particularly  upon  the  events  of  the  great  nation  of  Creek  Indians. 

It  will  he  proi)er,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  some  general  accotmt  of  the 
nation,  whose  men  of  eminence  have  been,  and  are  to  be,  noticed ;  for  there 
are  some  facts  that  will  not  necessarily  fall  in  otherwise;  but,  in  such  di- 
gression, if  so  it  should  be  termed,  our  chief  axiom  is  not  overturned,  which 
i^  that  to  write  the  history  of  the  men  of  a  country,  is  to  write  the  history 
of  such  country.  The  reader,  however,  should  be  reminded,  that  a  general 
history  of  a  people  at  one  period,  will  not  exactly  apply  to  them  at  another. 
Ill  is  ol)servation  is  not  only  true  with  regard  to  their  political  and  civil  his- 
tory, but  also  in  regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  same  nations: 
these  fiicts  are  true,  both  as  they  regard  people  called  civilized,  as  well  as 
those  called  savage.  Hence,  descriptions  of  tnbes  or  nations  by  one  observer, 
at  one  time,  differ  from  those  of  another  at  a  different  period ;  and  yet  both 
may  be  true  in  the  main  particulars.  Students,  therefore,  not  aware  of  this 
fact,  may  be  disposed  to  discredit  writers  for  such  disagreements,  whicli,  in 
fact,  are  altogether  imaginary.  Rut  it  is  time  to  commence  upon  the  inune* 
diate  business  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  Creek  Indians  take  their  name  from  that  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live;  that  is,  the  English  gave  them  the  name  of  Creeks,  because  their 
country  is  full  of  creeks. 

*  By  the  following  preamble  and  resolve  of  the  legislature,  alt  we  possess,  touching  this 
matter,  is  to  be  gathered :— ''  Whereas  information  hath  been  received,  that  many  western  or 
inland  Indians  nre  drawn  from  the  mountains,  and  lately  set  down  near  the  falls  of  James 
Rivcr^  to  the  nuinlter  of  6  or  700,  whereby,  upon  many  several  considerations  beinr  had^  it  is 
conceived  great  danger  might  ensue  to  this  colony.  This  assembly,  therefore,  do  think  fit 
and  resolve,  that  th<»e  new  come  Indians  be  in  no  sort  suffered  to  seat  themselves  there,  or 


soy  place  near  us,  it  having  cost  so  much  blood  to  expel  and  esctirpate  those  perfidious  mmI 
tieacberous  Indians,  which  were  there  formerly.     It  Keing  so  apt  a  place  to  invade  as,  mm! 

within  the  Kmits,  which,  in  a  just  war,  were  formerly  conquered  by  r-  —  ^  "^ -■  - 

the  eoDchisioo  of  peace,  with  the  Indians/'    Bwk,  Hist  Virginia, ! 
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The  nadon  of  most  importance  amonff  the  Creeln  waB,  m  1775  tfie 
Muskog^  That  community,  or  nation,  like  the  Iroquois,  was  more  politic 
than  their  neighbors,  and  vastly  increased  theur  strength  and  importance  by 
encouraging  small  declining  tribes  to  incorporate  themselves  wim  them.  At 
one  time,  another  most  wise  resolution  was  adopted  among  them,  which,  above 
aU  others,  should  be  mentioned ;  that  was  a  prohibition  ofttie  imi)ortation  of  aU 
kinds  of  ardent  spirits  mto  their  country.  How  long  this  resolution  was  main- 
tained, or  at  what  period,  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  sta&d  It  was  very  probably 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  which  was  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Tne  Muskogees  had  another  excellent  regiUation, 
namely,  the  men  assisted  their  women  in  their  planting  before  setting  out  oa 
their  warlike  and  other  expeditions.  This  was  called  the  Creek  nation, 
which,  in  what  was  called  its  best  days,  about  1786,  contained  17^000  souls ;  * 
but  they  were  reckoned,  in  1829,  at  ^,000. 

Some  have,  latterly,  given  the  name  of  Creeks  only  to  a  part  of  the  nations 
of  which  we  have  begun  to  treat;  but  it  is  here  intended  to  include  under  that 
head  aJl  the  tribes  between  the  Savannah  on  the  east,  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  on  the  north. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  lan^age,  which  will  answer  tolerably 
well  as  a  specimen  of  all  the  southern  languages,  from  Carolina  to  the 
Mississippi: — 

Isti  tsukhvlhpi  laksakat  TshihofV  inhomitsi  tomis;  momais  fVtsv  opnnaho- 
yan  im  afVlski  tomis.f  Id  English,  Lying  lip§  are  an  abaminaHon  to  Vu  Lord ; 
out  ihey  thai  deal  truly  are  his  ddifrht. 

The'  following  is  Chokum  reckoning:  Achvfa,  1,  Tukk),  9;  Tuchlna,  ^ 
Uslita,  4,  Tahlapi,  5,  Honali,  6,  Untuklo,  7,  Untuchina,  8,  Chakali,  SL  Fokoli,  la 
By  prefixing  auh  to  the  names  of  the  digits,  they  arrive  at  20 ;  then,  by  pre- 
fixing Pokoli  (10)  to  the  series  of  digits,  they  arrive  at  90,  and  so  oil| 

The  Cherokees  have  now  a  written  language,  ancL  before  the  late  troubles 
with  Georgia,  were  making  good  advancement  in  all  the  useful  arts.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  (&coyenes  of  modem  times  has  been  made  by  a 
Cherokee  Indian,  named  GEoa^E  Guess.  His  invention  was  that  of  a  syllabic 
alphabet  of  tlie  language  of  his  nation,  which  he  applied  to  writing  with 
unparalleled  success.  Young  Cherokees  learned  by  it  to  write  letten  to  their 
friends  in  tliree  days'  time;  and  although  the  inventor  used  a  part  of  the 
English  alphabet  in  making  up  his  own,  yet  he  was  acquainted  with  no  other 
language  but  the  Cherokee.  This  invention  was  brougnt  to  maturity  in  1826. 
Two  years  after,  a  newspaper,  called  the  Cherokee  PHCEinx,  was  establirfied 
in  tlie  Cherokee  nati'^n,  printed  chiefly  in  Cherokee,  with  an  Ekiirlish  transla- 
tion. §  Bemg  considered  an  Indeiiendent  nation,  they  instituted  a  form  of 
government  sunilor  to  that  of  tlie  United  States. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  Natchez  massacred  the  French,  that  the  principa. 
nation  of  Creeks,  the  Muskogees,  began  to  rise  into  importance.  For  a  time 
after  that  memorable  event,  the  country  of  the  Natchez  was  desolate ;  but 
when  some  years  had  elapsed,  a  tribe  seated  themselves  there,  and  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  powerful  nation;  and  this  was  the  Muskogees.  That  nation, 
like  tlie  ancient  Romans,  had,  in  about  30  years,  extended  their  dominions 
over  a  fertile  country  near  200  miles  square ;  had  3500  bow-men,  and  50  con- 
siderable towns.  They  had  dominion  also  over  one  town  of  the  Shawanese. 
Their  chief  places  were  upon  the  branches  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Apalachi- 
cola  rivers ;  the  people  upon  tlie  ktter  being  called  the  lower  Creeks.  This, 
as  well  as  the  other  nations  whom  we  call  Creeks,  are  generallv  supposed  to 
have  ori^ally  come  from  the  south  or  south-west;  but  the  uidiuDS  them- 
selves believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  they  came  from  the  east,  ot  place  of 
the  sun's  rising ;  concerning  which  opinion  we  may  observe  once  finr  all,  that 
it  most  probably  had  the  same  origin  among  all  ignorant  people,  which  aross 
from  no  other  than  a  desire  thai  otEara  should  think  them  oesoended  torn  ths 

*  It  is  common  to  reckon  a  third  warriors. 

t  This  specimen  I  take  from  a  little  volume,  called  the  <<  Hmkofw  (Cieek)  Asriflail ' 
published  in  Boston,  1836,  by  the  An.  Board  of  Com.  for  Foreign  Mumnm 
i  Choktau  Arithmetic.jprinted  as  above. 
I  HitL  BtUsimu  u,  S&lr^Aftfnofiary  Hexdd 
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■un ;  that  beiDg  the  moet  glorious  and  Doble  origin  of  which  tliey  could  non- 
oelre.  Indeed,  such  is  not  altogether  unnatural;  for  that  luniinary  quickens 
and  enlivens  eveiY  thing  that  has  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Beside  the  Muskogees,  the  Kataubahs,  or  Catawbas,  Cherokees,  Choktaua, 
and  Chikasaus,  were  other  numerous  tribes  spread  over  the  great  country 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 

Hie  Kataubahs  and  the  Chikasaus  were  very  warlike ;  but  tlieu-  vicinity  to 
Europ^ns  was  as  detrimental  to  them,  and  even  more  so,  than  their  own 
exterminating  wars ;  for,  as  in  other  cases,  as  soon  as  an  intercourse  com- 
menced, degradation  and  ruin  followed.        * 

The  Cherokees  have  withstood  the  deletery  effects  of  civilization  much 
beyond  what  can  be  said  of  any  other  tribe  of  Indians.  Their  country  is 
chiefly  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee ;  but  they  occupy  also  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  Ueoma.  Before  the  war  of  1812,  their  country 
covered  24,000  square  miles.*  Numbers  of  this  tribe  have  emigrated  to 
Arkansaw. 

The  Choktaus  possessed  a  country  not  so  filled  with  creeks  and  rivers  as 
the  Muskogees.  This  circumstance,  it  is  said,  was  a  great  hinderance  to  their 
|»t>eperity ;  for  in  their  wars  with  their  neLrhbors,  they  suffered  greatly  from 
their  ignorance  of  swimming.  There  were  Upper  and  Lower  Choktau  towns ; 
the  former  were  situated  arout  160  miles  firom  the  Chikasaus,  and  the  latter 
about  200  above  New  Orleans.  The  people  of  this  nation  flattened  their  heads 
by  wearing  bags  of  sand  on  them,  f  and,  according  to  Father  Hennemnj  |  the 
heads  of  aS  the  Indians  upon  the  Mississippi  are  flatter  than  those  or  Canada. 
It  is  said  also  that  they  are  of  a  lighter  complexion ;  but  this  has  reference 
onlv  to  the  Mudtogees,  according  to  some  writers.  The  Choktaus  princi- 
palfy  inhabit  Mississippi  They  were,  in  1820,  set  down  at  25^000  souls,  and 
are  rather  increasing. 

The  Chikasaus  are  supposed  to  have  come  firom  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
dnd  aa  it  was  a  custom  amcmg  the  Creeks  for  dieir  unoccupied  lands  to  be 
taken  by  any  that  came  among  them,  as  emigrants,  the  Chikasaus  found  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  establiuilng  themselves  on  this  side  the  Mississippi 
Where  they  first  established  themselves  is  unknown,  but  in  1770  they  were  a 
poweHul  and  warlike  nation,  and  were  seated  upon  the  western  branches  of 
the  Mobile.  The  tribe  of  Yazoos  belonged  to  this  nation.  The  Chikasaus 
reside  in  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  They  do  not  exceed  4900 
in  number. 

The  Seminoles  were  a  nation  made  up  similar  to  many  others,  and  chiefly 
of  Muskoffees.  The  Credcs  called  them  Seminoles,  which  signified  trtZo, 
because  tney  had  estranged  themselves  firom  then-  former  country.  This 
nation  was  principally  seated,  40  years  ago,  upon  the  rivers  Apalachicola  and 
Flint,  and  had  a  large  town  on  Calos  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  E^t  Florida. 
Thev  now  reside  in  Florida,  a  scattered  remnant  of  about  1200. 

The  names  alone  of  the  difllerent  clans  or  tribes  of  these  nations  would  fill 
several  pages,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  them ;  we  shall  there- 
fore, after  some  general  observations^  pass  to  the  consideradon  of  tliose  chiefs 
who  have  been  conspicuous. 

There  are  upon  tne  east  bank  of  the  Oakmulge,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Ocone.  beautifUl  fields,  extensively  known  as  Uie  Oakmulffe  fields ;  they 
aic  upon  toe  rich  low  lands  of  the  river,  and  upon  the  elevated  part  of  them 
are  yet  visible  remains  of  a  town.  These  fields  extend  20  miles  along  the  river. 
The  Creek  Indians  (pve  this  account  of  them,  namely,  that  here  was  the  place 
where  they  first  set  down  afler  crossing  the  Mississippi ;  that  their  journey 
fivm  the  west  had  been  attended  with  incredible  suffering,  and  that  they  were 
•pposed  at  every  step  by  various  hostile  bands  of  Indians,  and  that  on  reach- 


*  Dr.  Mfmnet  Report 

t  AJair^^*  Am  sooa  aa  the  chfld  if  bora,  the  nurse  provides  a  cradle  or  wooden  case,  hol^ 
bived  aad  fnshioaod,  to  reeeive  the  infant,  Ijring  prostrate  on  its  back,  that  part  of  the  east 
where  the  head  reposes,  being  fashioned  like  a  brick-mould.  Id  this  portable  machine  ths 
liMle  boy  is  fixed,  a  bagof  sand  being  laid  on  his  forehead/'— Bartram.  515 

t  New  Discovery.  176. 
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iDg  this  place  they  fortified  themselTes,  and  could  proceed  no  furtner,  and  at 
length  gained  ground  and  became  conquerors  in  their  turn. 

There  are  few  greater  curiosities  in  the  soutli,  than  the  great  highways  oi 
roads,  which,  50  years  ago,  struck  the  trayeller  with  surprise.  In  West  Florida 
they  are  still  easilv  traced  for  near  50  miles  in  a  strai^t  line  upon  the  Oklo- 
koney  River.  All  history  is  silent  about  them ;  and  it  is  a  singular  ftct  thai 
the  Indians  will  make  no  use  of  them,  but  studiously  make  theur  paths  in  any 
other  direction.  * 

The  country  of  the  southern  Indians  has  suffered  in  some  respects  as  much 
as  some  parts  of  South  America;  it  having  been  traversed  and  overrun  from 
time  to  time  by  bands  of  mercenary  whites.  In  the  year  1538,  Ferdinand  de 
Soto,  With  a  commission  from  the  Emperor  Chadei  \^  sailed  with  a  conaid* 
erable  fleet  for  America.  He  was  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  and  had  been 
with  Fiiarro  in  the  conquest  (as  it  is  called)  of  Peni.  His  commission  con- 
stituted him  governor  of  Cuba  and  general  of  Florida.!  Although  he  sailed 
from  St  Lucar  in  1538,  he  did  not  land  in  Florida  t  until  May,  1539.  With 
about  1000  men,  213  of  whom  were  provided  with  horses,  he  undertook  the 
conquest  of  Florida  and  countries  a4|acent  After  cutting  their  way  in  vari- 
ous directions  through  numerous  tnbes  of  Indians,  traversing  neariv  1000 
miles  of  country,  losing  a  great  part  of  their  army,  their  general  died  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  survivors  were  oblic^  to  build  vesseb 
in  which  to  descend  the  nver ;  which,  when  they  had  cfone,  they  sailed  for 
Mexico.  This  expedition  was  five  years  in  coming  to  nothing,  and  brining 
ruin  upon  its  performers.  A  populous  Indian  town  at  this  tune  stood  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile,  of  which  iSbto'^  armjy  had  possessed  themselves. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  Indians  was  at  first  fhendly,  but  at  length  a  chief 
was  insulted,  which  brought  on  hostilities.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which,  it 
iff  said,  2000  Indians  were  lulled,  and  83  Spaniards. 

We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  go  more  into  detail  concerning  the  band  of 
maraudinff  Spaniards  under  Soto,  as  it  will  answer  the  present  purpose  to 
observe,  that  what  has  just  been  related,  is  but  one  of  the  many  butcheries 
committed  by  that  band ;  and,  moreover,  our  accounts  are  rather  indistinct 
upon  the  whole  afi&ir,  and  savor  much  of  exaggeration. 

The  French,  under  Rmi  de  Laudonniere,  settled  in  Florida  in  1564,  near 
where  Pensacola  was  since  built  The  Spaniards  claimed  the  country,  and 
hence  the  bloody  wars  which  folbwed.  This  first  settlement  of  the  French, 
projected  by  Admiral  CoUgni,  was  soon  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards :  they, 
m  the  basest  and  most  sava^  manner,  murdered  the  whole  colony.  A 
rejgious  war  at  tliis  period  distracted  die  French  nation,  and  this  outrage 
would  have  remained  unrevenged,  but  for  the  indignation  of  an  individual 
In  1567,  Domiiwnu  de  Gowrgcs  sailed  to  Florida,  took  three  forts  from  the 
Spaniards,  put  tne  men  to  the  sword,  and  han^Ml  all  the  other  setders  he 
could  find.  §  A  French  carrison  was  again  eatabushed,  but,  being  left  without 
protection,  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  ^o  remained  masters  of  the 
country  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  | 

From  these  transactions  of  antiquity,  we  must  descend  to  times  nearer  our 
own.  In  the  year  1730,  Sur  Alexander  Cumming  travelled  among  the  southern 
Indians,  and  from  whose  account  we  are  able  to  give  several  Interestmg  par- 
ticulars. At  this  period,  he  relates  that  the  Cherokee  nation  was  governed 
by  seven  Mother  Towns,  each  of  which  choae  a  kinff  to  preside  over  them 
and  their  dependants.    He  was  elected  out  of  certain  ramOies,  and  the  descent 

•  WUlumt's  W.  Florida, «. 

t  Chattdon  de  Detandine,  Nouveao  Diet  Hiftorique.  ait  Soto. 

X  "So  called,  because  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaiuardf  on  Palme-Sunday, or, ■■ 
Che  most  inteq>ret,  Elaster-day,  which  they  call  Patpta  Florida,  and  noL  as  Themi  writelh, 
for  the  flourishing  verdure  theroof.''  PurduUf  769.  Modem  wrilan  of  diaeoveriee  wouki  de 
beuer  were  they  to  look  more  to  the  sources  or  information. 

^  Bee  an  animated  account  of  these  bloody  affairs  m  Jofuuon^M  Life  of  General  Cfnemp 

IDuprats,  i.  l^S.  .Iihm  de  Orfftdva  discovered  the  coun^  upon  the  Gnlf  of  Bfeneo  b 
8,  {Herrem,  H.  199J  and  some  report  that  he  carried  off  Indians  as  slaves.  (See  FTO- 
ttamt's  FloridiL  90.)  But  we  are  not  aware  that  the  fact  b  elsewhere  reoorded.  Hrrwui 
llmigh  vary  Bttnnle,  does  not  name  it    Purchas  (812)  agrees  with  him 
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mas  regarded  only  on  the  mother's  side.  These  mother  taunts  were,  according 
to  Sir  MlexandeTy  Tanuassie,  Kettooah,  Ustenary,  TeUiquo,  Estootowie,  Keyo- 
wee,  and  Noeyeoee.  Four  of  these  towns  were  without  kings  at  this  time, 
diey  having  died.  Some  towns  had  minces,  as  our  author  called  them; 
namely,  Tomasso,  one ;  Settecho,  one ;  Tassettchee,  one ;  Iwassee,  one ;  Tel- 
liquo,  two ;  Tannassie,  two ;  Cannostee,  one ;  Cowee,  ohe. 

The  chief  Moyioy  was  called  emperor,  and  presided  over  the  seven  towns, 
in  1730.  Ilis  residence  was  at  TeUiquo.  On  the  3  April,  tliis  year,  deputies 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  met  at  Nequassie,  and  in  presence  of  Sir 
JUezandar  Cumming  and  12  other  Englishmen,  declared  Moytoy  emperor,  he 
having  been  nomuiated  by  Sir  ^exander.*  The  nation  consented  to  receive 
Mwftoy  as  their  king,  provided  he  was  held  accountable  to  Sir  Alexander,  At 
the  ceremony  of  declaring  Moytoy  king  or  emperor,  by  whose  order  Sir 
Alexander  was  placed  in  a  chair,  himself  and  the  conjurers  standing  about 
hjtn,  and  a  throng  of  warriors  **  stroked  him  with  13  eagles'  tails,  and  their 
singers  sung  from  morning  till  ni^ht"  Ailer  this  was  done  with,  he  made  a 
speech  to  the  great  concourse  of  Indians ;  in  wliich,  among  a  good  deal  besides, 
he  displayed  tlie  power  and  goodness  of  the  king  beyond  the  great  water ; 
and  "  required  Moytoy  and  all  the  head  warriors  to  acknowledge  iliemselves 
dutiful  subjects  and  sons  to  King  George^  ^all  which  they  did  on  tlieir  knees, 
calling  upon  every  thing  that  was  terrible  to  them  to  destroy  them,  and  that 
tliev  might  become  no  people,  if  they  violated  their  promise  and  obedience." 

The  next  day,  4  April,  "the  crown >was  brought  from  great  Tannassie, 
which,  with  five  eagles'  tails  and  four  scalps  of  their  enemies,  Moytoy  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Alexaiwjtr^  impowerin^  him  to  Jay  the  same  at  his  majesty's  feet** 
The  conjurers  were  well  pleased  with  the  English  baron,  and  told  him  they 
would  follow  all  his  directions.  "  That  when  he  left  them  they  would  still 
consider  him  as  present  in  the  person  of  Moytoy  of  TeUiquo,  who  would 
punctually  do  what  he  had  bid."  Sir  Alexander  was  now  at  Tannassie,  400 
miles  from  Charleston,  according  to  his  reckoning,  and  had  but  15  days  to 
arrive  there  in,  to  go  for  England  in  the  Fox  man-of  war,  which  was  then  to 
sail.  He  therefore  asked  Moytoy  if  the  Indians  could  travel  there  in  so  short 
a  time  on  foot.  The  chief  said  it  might  be  done,  and  that  he  would  have 
accompanied  him,  but  for  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  and  recjuested  him 
to  choose  such  as  he  desired  from  among  his  people,  to  go  with  him.  f 

Accordingly,  Sir  Alexander  chose,  as  evidences  of  what  had  happened, 
Sktjagusta^l  the  head  warrior  of  Tassetchie,  **a  man  of  great  power  and 
tuterest,  who  had  a  right  to  be  a  king,"  AttakuUakuUa,  and  Otassite,  or  Outa- 
ciUf  a  third  warrior,  CoUannakf  a  fourth ;  **and  from  Tannassie,  the  remotest 
town  of  the  country,  he  took  ClogoUtah  and  Oukanaekah^^  warriors."  About 
23  miles  from  Charleston  they  met  with  the  wanior  Ounakannomne^  a 
friend  of  these  chie&,  ^  who  had  just  come  from  the  Kattarbe  nation,  and 
desired  to  go  along  with  his  countrymen,  to  which  Sir  Alexander  consented.'* 

They  went  on  board  the  Fox,  a  man-of-war,  and  sailed  irom  Charleston 
Bay  4  May,  and  arrived  at  Dover  5  June;  tlms  performing  a  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  month  and  a  day,  in  1730,  not  much  inferior  to  what  is  done 
now-a-days.  ,At  Dover  Sir  Alexander  ^  took  post  to  Loudon,  with  the  crown 

*  This  part  of  the  sentence  it  upon  the  authority  of  a  good  writer,  {Hewattf  Hist.  Carolina^ 
il  5f\  bat  Sir  Alexander  does  not  say  quite  as  much  in  bis  account 

t  afoyfo^  was  a  bitter  enemy  afterwards.  In  1758  be  went  with  his  warriors  to  a  place 
railed  StatiquO;  and  killed  several  whites,  without,  as  was  said,  any  provocation  HewaU, 
u.'SSO. 

t  Or  KUagustcu  This  chief  was  one  of  the  seven^  as  will  appear  immediately  onward, 
aitlKMigh  Sir  AUxemUr,  in  his  communication,  does  not  name  him.  Neither  does  he  name 
AUakuUakuUa^  or  ChUassU*;  yet  it  is  certain  they  were  both  in  England,  and  we  believe  at 
this  time :  they  make  up  the  niunber  seven,  with  those  named  in  his  own  narrative.  Thai 
AltakuUakuUa  was,  see  Hewattf  ii.  221,  and  Wynne,  ii.  280,  n.  We  can  only  account  for  the 
blanks  m  the  narrative,  by  supposing  that  Sir  Alexander  s  amanucusis  did  not  understand 
him,  (for  he  did  not  write  himselr,)  and  the  enumeration  of  the  chiefs  which  he  took  with  him, 
IS  very  bhinderinf.    Thus,  aAer  naming  one  only,  it  is  set  down,  "  and  ■ 

t  third  warTior,"  &c. 

4  Perliapt  OclumotMa^  who  was  called  the  great  warrior  of  the  Cherokee  nation  H%wtM 
■.S17. 
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of  the  Cherokee  nation,  leavinff  the  Indians  behind  to  come  up  with  the  man- 
of-war.  He  let  the  secretary  of  state  inunediatelv  know  that  he  had  fliil  power 
finom  that  nation  to  lay  their  crown  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  that  he  had  brought 
over  seven  Indian  chiefs,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth.  His  majetty  was  fnr 
eiouslv  pleased  to  order  Sir  Mtxandtr  to  bring  in  his  people  to  the  installation, 
the  l&h  of  June,  where  Uiey  were  extremely  surprised  at  the  magnificence  of 
every  diing  about  them :  they  compared  the  king  and  queen  to  the  sun,  the 
princes  to  the  stars,  and  themselves  to  nothing.  On  the  22d  of  June,  Sir 
Mexcmder  was  introduced  to  his  majesty,  and  iipon  his  knee,  in  presence  of 
the  court,  declared  the  fbU  power  m  had  received,  the  Indian  chiefs  all 
knseling  at  the  same  time,  as  a  testimony  of  their  submission  and  approbation. 
8ir  Alexander  laid  the  crown  of  the  Cherokee  nation  at  his  majesty^  feet,  with 
tfie  five  eagles^  tails,  as  an  emblem  of  his  majesty's  sovereignty,  and  four  scalps 
of  Indian  enemies;  all  which  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleaysed  to  accept  of.^ 

While  in  England,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  king,  eveiy  article  of  which 
was  accompanied,  on  his  part,  with  presents  of  some  sort  oi"  other :  fucn  as 
cloth,  guns,  vermilion,  hatchets,  knives,  &c.  This  treaty  was  iated  tt  White- 
hall, 7  September,  1790,  and  from  it  We  get  the  names  of  the  leven  chieft.  It 
begins,  **  Whereas  you,  ScataoItsta  Oukah,  chief  of  the  town  of  Tasseta ; 
you,  ScALiLOsnuf  Ketaousta  ;  you,  Tbthtowe  ;  you,  Cloooittab  :  you, 
CoLAiTNAH ;  you,  Unnaconot  ;  you,  Oucounacou,  have  been  deputed  by  the 
whole  nation  of  die  Cherokee  Indians,  to  come  to  Great  Britain,"  *  &c  After 
the  treaty  was  finished,  a  certified  copy  was  presented  to  the  chieft  by  Sir 
Alexander  Cwnming;  upon  which  Sk^aguitah,  in  the  name  of  the  wfaoloy 
made  the  following  speech : — 

<*  We  are  come  hither  fit>m  a  mountunous  place,  where  nothing  but  dark- 
ness is  to  be  found ;  but  we  are  now  in  a  place  where  there  is  light  There 
was  a  person  in  our  country,  he  ^ve  us  a  yellow  token  of  warlike  honor, 
which  is  left  with  Moytov  of  Telhquo,  and  as  warriors  we  received  it  He 
came  to  us  like  a  warrior  from  you.  A  man  he  is ;  his  talk  is  upright,  and  the 
token  he  left  preserves  his  memoiy  among  us.  We  look  upon  you  as  if  the 
great  kin^  were  present ;  we  k>ve  you  as  representing  the  great  kins.  We 
shall  die  m  the  same  way  of  thinking.  The  crown  of  our  nation  is  difiTerent 
fix>m  that  which  the  groat  King  George  wears,  and  from  that  we  saw  in  the 
tower.  But  to  us  it  is  all  one.  The  chain  of  friendship  shall  be  carried  to 
our  people.  We  look  upon  the  great  King  George  as  the  sun,  and  as  our 
fiifher.  and  upon  ourselves  as  his  children.  For  ttiough  we  are  red,  and  you 
at  9  white,  yet  our  liands  and  hearts  are  joined  together.  When  we  shall  have 
acquainted  our  people  with  what  we  have  seen,  our  children  from  generation 
to  generation  w  1  aiways  remembar  it  In  war  we  shall  always  be  one  with 
you.  The  eneni^ee  of  *he  great  kinff  shall  be  our  enemies.  His  people  and 
ours  shall  be  one,  and  shall  die  togeUier.  We  came  hither  naked  and  poor  as 
the  worms  of  the  earth,  but  you  have  every  thiiu|^  and  we  that  have  nothing 
must  love  you,  and  will  never  break  the  chain  of^fKendship  whk^h  is  between 
us.  Here  stands  the  governor  of  Carolina^  whom  we  know.f  This  small 
rope}  we  show  you  is  all  that  we  have  to  bmd  our  slaves  with,  and  it  may  be 
broken.  But  have  iron  chains  for  yours.  However  if  we  catch  vour  slaves, 
we  will  bind  them  as  well  as  we  can,  and  deliver  them  to  oiur  fHenus,  and  take 
no  pay  for  it  We  have  looked  round  for  the  person  that  was  in  our  country 
— he  is  not  here :  However,  we  must  say  he  talked  uprigfady  to  us,  and  we 
shall  never  forget  him.  Your  white  people  may  verv  safely  buikl  houses  near 
us.  We  shall  hurt  nothing  that  belongs  to  them,  n>r  we  are  children  of  one 
lather,  ^^e  great  king,  and  shall  live  and  die  together." 

When  Sajojgruiah  had  proceeded  thus  far,  he  laki  his  feathers  upon  a  table, 
•nd^^losed  as  follows  :— 

*  Report  of  the  Comrninioners  (1796)  on  the  Aflain  of  Georgia,  p.  58.^If  AUahdlakmlU 
vren  unong  these  cbiefii,  be  went  under  another  name,  aa  did  abo  OutaeiU,  Se^  t  few  ymgtM 
forward. 

t  There  was  at  this  time  no  governor,  thourh  Robert  Jdkiuon  was  ncuiiially  such.  \m  ITlt 
the  government  of  Carolina  was  ddivered  to  Uie  crown  of  England,  f>  t  about  £17/1001  JUb^ 
SMI  was  reappointed  in  1731. 

I  String  or  wampum,  probably 
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'^  Thk  18  our  way  of  talking,  which  is  the  same  thing  to  us  as  your  letters  in 
the  book  are  to  vou,  and  to  you,  beloved  men,  we  deliver  these  feathers  io 
eonfirmadoD  of  all  we  have  said." 

In  October,  the  Indians  embarked  at  Portsmouth  with  Mr.  Johnson^  the 
ffoyemor  of  Carolina,  for  their  own  country,  and  in  the  same  ship  in  which 
mey  went  over. 

Sk^agusiahy  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  KUtagudOj  ''was  brother  of 
Oucconnostoiaj  or  the  sreat  warrior,  and  also  chief  of  Chote.  He  lived  to  be 
very  old,  luid  died  in  Nay,  1768. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

*30ttlemeHt  4tf  Carolina  and  Georgia — Tomochichi  receives  the  EwUtk — Ooes  to  Enf 
Immd  wiik  General  Oglethorpe — Makes  a  speech  to  the  King^His  death — IVar  wOk 
the  Spaniards — Outacitie — Malachty — Attakullakulla — Indians  murdered 
— Attakullakulla  prevents  retaliation  upon  whites  tn  his  power — Cherokee  War 
begins — Governor  Littleton's  expedition — imprisons  their  Embassadors — They  are 
massacred — Colonel  Montgomery  sent  against  them — Battle  near  Keoweo—dkero- 
kees  take  Fort  London — SiLducB — Saves  the  Itfe  of  Colonel  Byrd — Coloael  Grant 
subduss  the  Cherokees,  and  they  make  peace  wUh  the  whites^^CuLV ceo. 

The  presumption  is  pretty  strongly  suiH)orted,  that  Sir  fFaUerRaUfrk  visited 
Jie  soutnem  shores  of  North  America.  When  General  Ogkihorpe  umded  in 
Georgia,  in  1732,*  O.  S.,  and  communicated  to  the  Indians  the  contents  of  a' 
journal  of  Sir  Watta'$,  thev  seemed  to  have  a  tradition  of  him,  which  they  had 
tbiidly  cherished ;  although,  if  the  person  they  met  were  Ralegh,  a  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  was  there.  They  pointed  out  to  Mr.  OgUihorpe  a 
pimce  near  Yamacraw  bluff,  since  Charleston,  on  which  was  a  larffe  mound, 
w  which  was  buried,  the^  said,  a  chief  who  had  talked  vrith  Sir  fVcuter  Rakgk 
upon  that  spot  The  chief  had  requested  his  people  to  bury  him  there,  that 
the  place  might  be  kept  in  veneration. 

Tt3MOCHlCHI  was  the  principal  chief^  or  Mico,  as  chiefe  were  called,  of  a 
small  band  of  Creeks  and  Yamasees,  who,  havini;  in  some  way  offended  their 
countrymen,  fled  their  country,  and  <*  wandered  abtMit  in  the  woods  some  time, 
until  about  173SL  when  they  begged  leave  of  this  ffovemment  to  sit  down  on 
the  high  land  or  Yamacraw,  on  the  south  side  of  Savannah  river,  at  or  near 
the  place  where  the  new  town  of  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  is  now  situated."  f 
They  consisted  of  but  17  or  18  families,  and  their  first  chief  appears  to  have 
been  called  Bocachee.  Several  chief  men,  of  various  tribes,  came  to  welcome 
the  English,  immediately  after  their  arrival  "  They  were  as  follows :  From 
the  tribe  of  Coweeta,  Yahan-lakee,  their  king,  or  mico ;  Essaboo,  their  warrior, 
the  son  of  (Md-brim,  lately  dead,  whom  the  Spaniards  called  emperor  of  the 
Creeks,  with  ei^t  men  and  two  women  attendants.  From  the  trine  of  Cusse- 
tns,  CSmetOj  then*  mico ;  Thtchiquatehif  their  head  warrior,  with  four  attendants. 
From  the  tribe  of  Owseecheys,  Ogteae,  the  mico,  or  war  king ;  jyeathUndh" 
ko  and  Ougacki,  two  chief  men,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of 
Cheechaws,  OuUddeboa,  their  mico,  Thlatdho-MahUj  Figter^  SootamMa,  war 
captains,  with  three  attendants.  Fiom  the  tribe  of  Echetas,  Ckutabucht  and 
Robin,  two  war  captains,  (the  latter  was  bred  among  the  English,)  with  four 
attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Polachucolas,  GUUtttee,  their  head  warrior,  and 
^ve  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Oconas,  Oueekachumpa,  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish Long4dng,  Koowoo,  a  warrior.  From  Uie  tribe  of  Eufaule,  TVmaiiifts^  heSd, 
warrior,  and  three  attendants. 

*  Afany  gentlemen  in  Enrlaud  contributed,  in  varioiu  ways,  this  vear,  for  the  advancement 
9C  Ibe  colony :  some  in  catue,  some  in  labor,  some  in  providons,  and  others  as  soldiers.  The 
cootribuUoB  of  one  gentleman,  for  its  singulanU',  shall  be  mentioned.  ''  Mr.  Hume  gave  a 
tilver  boat  and  spoon  for  the  first  child  born  in  Cieorgia,  which  being  born  of  Mrs.  Cloee,  wers 
^ven  aceordingljr.'' — Comndssiomr^  Report  on  Georgia  Affairs,  p.  119. 

*  Beportof  the  Conunissiunen,  ut  supra,  11^  116,  117. 
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**  The  Indians  being  all  seated,  Oueekachummif  a  very  tall  old  man,  tftood^ 
and  made  a  speech,  which  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  Wlggan  and  Mr.  Musrrove,* 
in  which  he  said  nil  the  lands  to  the  southward  of  ^vannah  River  belongCKl 
to  the  Creeks.  He  said,  tlie  Indians  were  poor,  but  the  same  Power  that  gave 
the  English  breath,  gave  them  breath  also.  That  that  Power  had  given  tho 
English  tlie  most  wisdom.  That,  as  they  had  come  to  instruct  them,  they  should 
have  all  the  lands  which  they  dfd  not  use  tliemselves.  That  this  was  not  onlj 
his  muid,  but  the  minds  of  the  eight  towns  of  Creeks,  who  had,  after  consult- 
ing together,  sent  some  of  their  chief  men  with  skins,  which  was  their  wealtlu 
At  tliis  period  of  Oi^ekqchxtmpd's  speech,  some  of  the  chiefi  of  the  eight 
towns  brought  each  a  bundle  of  buck's  skins,  and  laid  them  down  before  Mr. 
Oglethorpe.  Tlien  the  chief  said,  "  These  are  the  best  things  toe  possess,  but  we 
^ve  them  toith  a  good  heart,  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  Tomochichi,  and 
lis  people.  He  is  my  kinsman^  and^  tnough  he  was  banished  from  his  nation^  he 
s  a  good  man  and  a  great  warrior.  It  toas  on  account  of  his  wisdom  andjustice^ 
hat  the  banished  men  chose  him  their  king,  I  hear  that  the  Cherokees  have 
'ailed  some  Englishmen,  If  you  faddressing  Mr.  Oglethorpe]  will  command  vs, 
we  will  go  against  them  tffiih  all  our  force,  kiU  Vt^  people^  and  destroy  their 
living," 

When  Oueekachumpa  had  done  speaking,  Tomochichi  drew  near  with  his 
men,  and,  after  making  a  low  bow,  said, — ^  /  was  a  banished  tiuxfi,  and  J  came 
here  poor  and  helpless  to  look  for  good  land  near  the  tombs  of  my  ancestors,  anA 
when  you  came  to  this  placL^  I  feared  you  would  drive  us  away ;  Jor  we  were  weak 
and  wanted  com,  Bui  you  confirmed  our  land  to  us,  and  gave  us  food,"  The 
other  chiefs  spoke  in  the  sah^e  manner  as  Oueekachumpa  had,  and  then  agreed 
upon  and  executed  an  amicaL^  treaty. 

By  the  assistance  of  his  interi^reter,  Maru  Musgrove,  C^eneral  Ogldhorpe  had 
been  able  to  draw  together,  at  oi  e  time,  50  chiefs  from  the  upper  and  lower 
Creek  towns,  and,  by  his  conciliatory  conduct,  had  secured  their  friendship. 
He  next  resolved  to  take  a  deputation  of  them  to  England,  hoping  what  thev 
mi^ht  witness  and  exoerience  there,  would  result  in  lasting  benefits  to  both 
their  nations  and  the  English.  Accordingly,  measures  having  been  taken  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  project,  the  general  and  the  Indian  chiefs  embarked 
for  England,  in  the  Aid  borough  man-of-war,  and  arrived  at  St  Hellens,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  16  Jime,  1734.  The  names  of  the  Indians  were  Tomo- 
chichi, Senawki,  his  consort,  and  Toonakowi,  the  prince,  his  nephew; 
also  HiLLispiLLi,  a  war  captain,  and  Apakowtski,  Stihalechi,  SiriTOUCHi, 
HiNGUiTHi,  and  UafPHTCHi,  five  other  chiefk,  with  their  interpreter. 

Immediately  afler  their  arrival,  orders  were  given  for  preparing;  proper 
habits  for  them,  in  order  to  their  being  introduced  at  court  This  having 
been  done,  Sir  Clement  Cotterd,  knight,  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  sent, 
August  1,  with  three  of  the  king^s  coaches,  drawn  by  six  horses  each,  to  the 
Georffia  office,  where  the  chiefk,  all  except  one,  were  taken  in  and  carried  to 
Kensmgton,  where  their  introduction  to  his  majesty.  King  George  II.,  took 
place.  The  one  left  at  the  Georgia  office  was  sick  with  the  small-pox,  of 
which  he  died  the  next  day.  Tomochichi,  afler  presenting  the  king  with  sev 
eral  eagle's  featheiv,  which  were  considered,  by  his  nation,  the  most  respectful 
present  they  could  send,  delivered  the  following  speech  to  his  majesty: — 

*^  This  day  I  see  the  majesty  of  your  face,  the  greatness  of  your  house,  and 
the  number  of  your  people.  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Creeks,  to  renew  the  peace  they  had  long  ago  made  with  the  English,  i 
am  come  over  in  my  old  aays ;  and,  though  I  cannot  live  to  see  any  advantage 
to  myself  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  children  of  all  the  natioiis  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  ^at  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  dm«»w  erjge  of 
the  English.  These  are  the  feathers  of  the  eagle,  which  is  the  iwMVest  of 
birds,  and  who  flieth  all  round  our  nations.  These  feathers  are  i  sien  of 
peace  in  our  land,  and  we  have  brought  them  over  to  leave  them  with  you, 
great  king,  as  a  sign  of  everiasting  peace.    O !  great  king,  whatsoever  words 

*  Hit  wife  ^Bfl  the  interpreter,  according  to  SfCall^  \.  35,  who  was  a  half  breeJ  named 
Jforv.  OjieCAirpe  first  purchased  her  friendship  with  presents,  and  aAerwards  allowed  her  i 
kiBdred  poondt  a  year  for  her  •ervicet^^CMMMMioner*'  RepoH  om  Ckargia  AJkbrs, 
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ym  aball  say  unto  me,  1  will  tell  them  faithfully  to  all  the  kings  of  the  Creel> 
natjons.*'  The  king's  answer,  though  short,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  con- 
eiljatory,  and  what  was  termed  gracious.* 

When  the  chiefs  were  introduced  at  court,  his  majesty  received  them  upon 
his  throne,  in  the  presence  chamber,  attended  by  the  officers  of  state,  and  a 
numerous  court  They  were  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton^  chamberlain 
of  bb  majesty's  household ;  and,  after  the  ceremonies,  they  returned  to  tlieir 
apartments,  at  the  Georgia  office. 

Their  first  care,  after  returning  from  court,  was  to  inter  their  decease  i 
companion,  which  was  accordingly  done  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster,  according  to  the  custom  of 
die  **  Cherokee  Creeks,"  which  was  in  the  following  manner : — **The  deceased 
being  sewed  up  in  two  blankets,  with  one  deal  board  under  and  another  ovei 
him,  and  tied  down  with  a  cord,  was  placed  upon  a  bier,  and  carried  to  the 
placie  of  interment  There  were  only  present  at  the  time  of  his  being  put  into 
tbe  grave.  King  TomOf  and  some  of  tne  chiefk,  the  upper  church  warden  of 
the  parish,  and  the  grave  digger.  When  the  corpse  was  laid  in  the  earth,  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased  were  thrown  into  the  grave ;  after  this  a  quantity  of 
elass  beads  were  cast  in,  and  then  some  pieces  of  silver ;  the  custom  of  those 
Indians  being  to  bury  all  the  deceased's  effiscts  with  him." 

Although  we  have*the  names  of  all  the  chiefs  given  us  that  went  over  with 
Mr.  Ogldhorpe,  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  viiiich  it  was  that  died. 
Indians  often  died  on  their  visits  to  Europe.  One  of  the  ^Ye  Iroquois  chiefs 
died  in  England,  f  in  1710,  and  of  his  name  too  we  are  ignorant 

Mr.  Oglahorpt^a  chiefs,  after  having  been  showed  the  chief  curiosities  in 
and  about  London,  were  taken  to  Spithead,  where  the  English  fleet  lay,  that 
they  might  go  on  board  and  view  the  tremendous  ship  jBrttonmo,  and  some 
others  of  great  magnitude.  On  the  30  October,  1734,  a  little  past  noon,  they 
embarked  at  Gravesend,  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  Georgia. 

Of  Tomochichiy  who  was  the  most  prominent  character  among  them,  we 
have  yet  a  little  to  add.  He  lived  until  he  had  attained  his  97th  year,  and  died 
15  October,  17^,  five  years,  wantmg  15  days,  after  he  sailed  from  England. 
He  resided,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  about  four  miles  from  Savannah.  He 
was  highly  beloved  by  the  English,  having  always  been  their  particular  friend, 
fought  for  them  in  vrar,  and  aided  them  by  his  counsel  in  peace.  He  was 
aware  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  expressed  but  little  desire  to  live  longer, 
as  he  should  be  unable  to  aid  his  allies  any  more  against  the  Spaniards. 
For  General  Ogldhorpe  he  expressed  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  entreated 
tbe  Indians  to  bear  in  remembrance  the  kindnesses  with  which  the  king  of 
England  had  treated  him,  and  hope<l  they  would  always  remain  his  subjects. 
Having  expressed  a  vnsh  that  his  body  might  be  buried  among  the  English  in 
Savannah,  accordingly,  his  cor|)se  was  there  mterred  in  Perctval  Square,  with 
military  parade,  and  General  Oglethorpe  ordered  a  pyramid,  to  be  erected  over 
it,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  I 

Thus  are  traced  the  first  steps  m  the  history  of  Georgia,  and  thus  did  every 
thing  promise  a  continuance  of  that  friendship  so  well  begun  by  General 
OgUthorpe,  Nothing  was  left  undone,  while  the  Creek  chiefs  were  in  Eng- 
land, to  impress  upon  their  minds  exalted  ideas  of  the  power  and  greatness  of 
the  Engli^  nation.  The  nobility  were  not  only  curious  to  see  them,  but 
entertained  them  at  their  tables  in  the  most  magnificent  style.  Multitudes 
flocked  around  tbera,  conferring  gifts  and  marks  or  respect  upon  them.  The 
king  allowed  them  £20  sterling  a  week,  during  their  stay,  and  it  was  computed 
that,  at  their  return  to  America,  they  brought  presents  to  the  amount  of  £400 
neriing.  After  remaining  in  Englaiid  four  months,  they  embarked  at  Grave- 
Bend  for  Georgia.  They  were  conveyed  to  the  place  of  embarkation  in  his 
majesty's  carriages.  § 

In  the  invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1743,  many  Indians  were 
irawn  into  the  controversy,  on  both  sides.  Toeanoeotoi^  ||  or  Tooanohawi^  a 
nephew  of  Tlomoehichif  was  shot  through  the  right  arm,  in  an  encounter  r~^ 


*  HarriM,  Voyacei.  t  Kalm^s  Travels  in  Ameriita,  1. 21). 

t  tfCaU, I&LGeoiiia,  L  196,  197  )  lb.  i.  46.  i  MUrHt 
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the  S|)aniards,  by  a  Spanish  captain.  Tooanohowi  drew  his  pistol  with  his  kfti 
land,  and  siiot  the  captain  through  the  head. 

Thus,  with  the  Spaniards  upon  one  hand,  and  the  English  upon  the  othei 
and  the  French  in  the  midnt  or  tiiem,  the  Creelu  and  Cherokees  became  sub- 
ject to  every  possible  evil  to  which  tJie  caprice  of  those  several  nations  save 
rise.  In  1723,  a  chief,  whose  name  we  find  in  writers  of  that  day,  JfbotasstkM^ 
Woosatasate,  IVootassttau^  WrosdaaaloWy^  &c.  is  styled  **•  Governor  of  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Settleinents  of  the  Charikees."  He  is  presumed  to  be  the  same 
with  Ofoctfe,  or  Otassittj  one  of  the  prisoners  above  enuiperated,  and  from 
what  we  are  ubout  to  relate  of  him,  hts  eminence  will  be  apparent  In  17^1, 
Dranda  Nicholson  went  over  as  governor  of  S.  Carolina,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  veiy  successful  in  managing  afiairs  with  the  Indians.  Soon  after  his 
anrivaL  the  Cherokees  despatched  mesBensers  to  Charieston  to  adjust  some 
difficulties  which  had  for  some  time  existed;  and,  not  long  after,  another  more 
iUll  and  complete  deputation  arrived.  Gk>v«mor  NiMUon  opened  the  council 
by  a  long  speech  to  "•  ffootassiiey  King,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Settlements  of  the  Charokee  Nations." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  observes,  that,  when  they  delivered  their 
acknowledgments  and  paid  their  submission  to  the  government,  ^the  other 
day,"  they  riad  made  mention  of  37  towns  that  had  sent  down  their  chiefi  for 
that  purpose,  and  wislied  to  be  satisfied  that  these  towns  were  represented, 
that  his  words  miglit  l>e  carried  to  all  their  inhabitants.  After  laymg  much 
stress  on  tlieir  submission  and  respect  to  the  king  of  England,  he  speuu  thus 
sensibly  upon  their  trading  with  the  whites,  which  at  the  same  time  discovers 
to  us  the  origin  of  former  troubles. 

After  ordering  that  if  eitlier  party  injured  the  other,  restitutioD  should  be 
made  by  the  aggressor,  he  says,  *^  Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  that 
your  people  have  often  broke  open  the  stores  belonging  to  our  traders,  and 
carry'd  away  their  goods ;  and  also  pillaged  several  of  their  packs,  when 
employ'd  and  entrusted  to  carry  them  up;  and  restitution  has  never  been 
made,  which  are  great  fiiults :  We  therefore  recommend  to  you,  to  take  all 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  such  ill  practices  for  the  ftiture,"  &c  **  And  to 
prevent  any  injury  or  misunderstanding,  we  have  paas'd  a  law,  which  appoints 
commissioners  that  are  to  go  twice  a  year  to  the  Uongaree,  or  Savana  garrison, 
to  hear  and  redress  dl  grievances." 

"  WooMoUuaU  beuiff  a  man  in  great  esteem  amongst  you,  having  given  fire- 
quent  testimonies  or  his  aftection  and  firm  adherence  to  this  covemment,  and 
being  appointed  king  over  you  by  the  former  governor  f  of  this  province ;  so 
I,  who  am  sent  immediately  firom  his  majesty,  having  the  same  regard  to  so 
deserving  a  man,  and  in  compliance  witii  your  own  request,  that  I  wotUd 
constitute  proper  commanders  over  you,  do  now  declare  the  said  WoomUasdU^ 
yoiur  leader  and  commander  in  chief  over  all  the  lower  setdements  of  the 
Cherrokees,  and  give  him  a  commission  for  that  office,  under  the  broad  seal 
of  this  his  Majesty's  province,"  &&  *^  I  expect  that  you,  WoomttuaUy  do,  within 
a  month  after  your  return,  call  together  all  the  chief  men  in  your  district,  and 
that  you  make  them  thoroughly  acc^uainted  with  what  I  now  say  to  you,  and 
requu^  of  you,  and  shall  give  directions,  that  all  the  Englishmen  amongst  you 
shall  be  at  that  meeting.  That  your  ancient  government  may  be  restored,  I 
recommend  to  you  to  keep  your  young  men  in  that  due  decorum  they  us'd  to 
be,"  &c.  This  trean^  was  held  3  February,  1721,  O.  H.,  or  this  is  the  date  to 
Governor  NichoUofva  speech ;  but  it  appears  by  our  accotmt  that  it  was  the 
middle  of  March  before  the  Indian  deputies  left  Charleston. 

Although  there  were  events,  in  eveiy  year,  of  importance,  yet,  in  this  {ibcoi 
we  shall  take  up  the  period  rendered  more  memorable  by  the  distinguishea 
efaieft 


•  HewaU,  I.  298. 
^amu  Moi 
iwalar  eonree,  by  a  kind  of  revoliitioiiairy  tpint.    See  Otdmixtm,  who  it  fu  more  paitioB  ai 
L948^^iro0re  was  deeted  in  1701.    Tlie  aathor  of  «  The  Bridbli  Dominioiw.''  (142,)  mji 


t  Jomu  Moon,  who,  aeeonSne  to  Hewatt  (1. 296),  was  pat  mto  offiee  in  oppontion  to  the 
iwalar  eonree,  by  a  kind  of  revoibtionanr  spint.    See  Oldmixtm,  who  it  hr  more  i 


bore,  who,  aeeonSiir  to  Hewatt  (1. 296),  w 
e,  by  a  kind  of  revohitioiiary  spint.    See  C 

re  was  eleeted  in  ITOI .    TTie  aathor  of  « 1 ,    , „  _^. 

tiM  IndiaBB  were  eraeOy  treated  daring  Us  administratknL    There  rere  several  other  fovm 
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ATTAKUIXAKULLA  and  OCKONOSTOTA  •  The  Ame  of  Carolina 
had,  in  17531  drawn  a  multitude  of  Europeans  to  hei  shores.  The  same  year 
on  the  36  May,  Malachtt,  attended  by  the  ffb{/'-Hnjf  and  the  Ottasee  chie( 
with  about  20  others,  and  above  a  hundred  of  then*  people,  came  to  Charleston. 
They  were  met,  on  their  way,  by  a  troop  of  horsemen,  who  conducted  them  to 
the  town,  by  the  governor's  oraer,  in  great  state.  This  was  to  induce  them 
to  make  peace  and  remain  their  allies,  and,  to  this  end,  the  ffovemor,  GUnn^ 
made  a  very  pacific  speech,  in  the  Indian  manner.  MdUuSuy^  who,  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been  the  head  chief  among  the  Creeks,  presented  the 
governor  with  a  quantity  of  skins,  and  readily  consented  to  a  peace  with  the 
English ;  but,  in  regard  to  a  peace  with  the  Cherokees,  he  said^  that  was  a 
matter  of  gr^  moment,  and  he  must  deliberate  with  his  people,  before  he 
could  give  an  answer.  The  Cherokees  were  already  under  tlie  protection  of 
the  English,  and  some  of  them  had,  not  long  before,  been  killed  by  the  Creeks, 
in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Charleston.  The  party  which  committed  tliis 
outrage  was  led  by  Malachty,  Notwithstanding,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  seems 
to  have  taken  place,  for  numbers  of  each  nation  joined  the  English  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  Oswe^,  by  the  French,  in  1756.  The  Cherokees  are 
particularly  named,  as  having  rendered  essential  service  m  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne ;  but  a  circumstance  happened,  while  those  warriors 
were  returning  home  ftt>m  that  expedition,  whicn  involved  them  in  an  imme- 
diate war  with  the  English,  in  whose  service  they  had  been  engaged.  Having 
lost  their  horses^  and  being  worn  out  with  toil  and  fatigue,  on  coming  to  tlie 
finontiers  of  Virgmia,  they  picked  up  several  of  those  animals,  which  belonged 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  through  which  they  travelled.  This,  Dr.  Raui- 
mjyj  says,  was  the  cause  of  the  massacre  which  they  suffered  at  that  time. 
But  Mr.  Admr^t  who  lived  then  among  the  Indians  in  those  parts,  says, 
— *^  Several  companies  of  the  Cheerake,  who  joined  our  forces  under  Gen«^ 
•Stantnx,  at  the  unfortunate  Ohio,  affirmed  that  their  alienation  from  us  was 
because  they  were  confined  to  our  martial  arranffement,  by  unjust  suspicion  of 
them — were  very  much  contemned, — and  half  starved  at  the  main  camp : 
their  hearts  told  them,  therefore,  to  return  home,  as  freemen  and  injured  allies, 
though  without  a  supply  of  provisions.  This  they  did,  and  pinching  hunger 
forced  them  to  take  a§  much  as  barely  supported  nature,  when  returning  to 
their  own  country.  In  their  journey,  the  German  inhabitants,  without  any 
provocation,  killed,  in  cool  blood,  about  40  of  their  warriors,  in  different  places 
— though  each  party  was  under  the  command  of  a  British  subject"  It  uiust 
be  remembered  that,  upon  Braddod^a  defeat,  Virginia  had  ofiered  a  reward 
for  the  scaliis  of  hostile  Indians.  Here,  then,  was  an  inducement  for  remorse- 
less  villains  to  murder,  and  it  was  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  know  whether 
a  scalp  were  taken  fix>m  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Out  of  this,  then,  we  have  no 
he8itatk>n  in  sayinf^,  grew  the  excessive  calamities,  which  soon  after  distressed 
the  southern  provmces.  Forty  innocent  men,  and  friends,  too,  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  Virginia,  brought  on  a  war,  which  caused 
as  much  distress  and  misery  among  the  parties  engaged,  as  any  since  that 
redon  of  country  was  planted  by  the  whites. 

At  one  place,  a  monster  entertained  a  party  of  Indians,  and  treated  them 
kmdly,  whde,  at  the  same  time,  he  caused  a  gang  of  his  kindred  ruffians  to  lie 
in  ambush  where  they  were  to  pass,  and,  when  they  arrived,  barbarously  shot 
them  down  to  a  man!  The  news  was  forthwith  carried  to  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  the  efiect  of  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  was  like  thut  of 
electricity.  They  seized  thev  tomahawks  and  war  chibs,  and,  but  for  the 
wisdom  of  MakiMakyUa,  would  have  murdered  eeveral  Englislimen,  then  in 
their  countiy  upon  some  matters  respectinff  a  treaty.  As  MakuUakuUa  was  a 
chief  sachem,  he  was  among  the  first  apprized  of  the  muiden,  aijd  the  design 

•  OueoniKMtotah,  OueoiuiMtota,  Ouconno§tata,  YKyime.— 'OecoiKMtota,  ftoifMoy.— iittoihc^ 
lakmUa  wm  generafly  called  the  LiUU  carpenier, 

t  Hist  South  Carolina,  i.  169. 

X  Hist  Ainer.  Indians,  246.  That  the  Indians'  taking  horses  was  no  pretext  for  the  marden^ 
•Tea  at  the  lime,  appears  evident  "As  (says  Captain  M*Cail,  i.  fin.)  the  horses  in  tbots 
MTts  raa  wild  in  the  woods,  it  was  customary,  both  among  the  Indiaw  aofi  whi*e  people  on  the 
ratien,  to  eatcl'  them  and  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use.'' 
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of  veiiceaiice.  He  therefore  goes  immediately  to  them,  and  informed  them  of 
their  danger,  and  aaaisted  them  to  secrete  themselves ;  then,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  assemhled  his  warriors,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  be 
inveighed,  with  great  hittemess,  against  the  murderous  English,  and  urged 
immediate  war  against  them ;  **  tmd  never  (said  he)  »haU  the  hatdid  be  buried ^ 
urUU  the  blood  of  our  countn/mm  be  aUmedfor.  Lei  u$  not  (he  continued)  violaU 
our  faUhf  or  the  laws  iff  hospUalUjf,  by  i$normng  our  hands  in  the  blood  of  those 
who  are  now  in  our  power.  Thof  came  tousinthi  confidence  qf  friendship,  tvWi 
belts  of  toampvm  to  cemmd  a  oeifptiual  alliance  %oiih  %ls.  Let  us  carry  them  bark 
h  their  own  settlemeni$  f  tmmd  Qum  sttfebi  wOhin  their  eor^ines^  and  then  take 
1^  (he  hatcheif  and  endimfor  to  exterminaU  tM  whole  race  ofthanV  This  counsel 
was  adopted.  Before  commencing  hostilities,  however,  the  murderers  were 
demanded,  but  were  blindly  relliMd  them,  and  we  have  related  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  French,  it  was  said,  used  their  influence  to  enrage  the  Indians ;  but  if 
that  were  the  case,  we  should  not  deem  it  worth  naming,  as  it  appears  to  us 
that  nothing  more  could  be  necessary  to  inflame  them  than  the  horrid  out- 
rages of  which  we  have  q[K>ken. 

It  appears  from  another  source,*  that  Governor  Littkton  was  met  at  Charles- 
ton by  a  deputation  of  92  Cherokee  chiefi,  among  whom  was  Ockonoslota^ 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  warlike  movements  at  that  pkce,  had  set  out  to  visit 
the  English,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  a  war  with  them.  For  although  some 
of  their  young  wamors  had  committed  several  acts  of  violence,  yet  me  great 
body  of  the  nation  were  friendly  towards  the  English,  and  desired  peace. 
But  instead  of  seizing  on  this  opportunity  of  treating  with  the  chiefs,  he 
insultinfflv  told  them.  '^That  he  would  soon  be  in  their  country,  where 
he  woula  let  them  know  his  demands."  Ockonoslota  began  to  speak  in 
X  ^p^Yi  "^  l^ut  the  governor  being  determined  that  nothing  should  prevent  his 
nulitarv  expedition,  declared  M  would  hear  no  talk  he  nad  to  make,  neither 
in  vindication  of  his  nation,  nor  any  proposals  with  regard  to  peace."  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  Boll  saw  the  bad  policy  of  this  step,  and  urged  tfcie 
necessity  of  hearing  what  Ochmosloia,  the  Oreat  Warriwr^  as  he  was  caUed, 
had  to  say,  and  setding  their  difficulties;  but  this  ffood  advice  had  no  eflect 
on  Littleton,  and  he  marched  from  Charleston  in  October,  a  few  days  ailer 
At  a  place  of  rendezvous,  aboatl40  miles  fit>m  that  place,  his  force  amounted 
to  about  1400  men.  The  chiefly  tj  order  of  the  governor,  had  marched  with 
the  army  to  this  place,  and,  although  burning  with  resentment  at  thev  treatment, 
yet  they  discovered  no  signs  of  discontent  When  the  army  was  about  to  march 
from  dongarees,  (this  being  their  place  of  rendezvous,)  the  chiefs  were  all  made 
prisoners,  and  under  guara  were  marched  to  Fort  Prince  George,  f 

Their  resentment  now  showed  itself;  "  stung  to  the  heart  by  such  base 
treatment,"  they  cringed  in  sullen  silence,  and  we  may  suppose  that  **  they 
spent  their  time  in  concerting  plots  for  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  satisftctioii 
for  the  injuries  done  thenL^f 

Being  now  at  Fort  Prince  George  frith  his  army,  LHUeUm  found  himself  in 
about  the  same  repute  with  his  own  men  as  with  the  injured  Indians ;  he 
therefore  concluded  not  to  cany  his  conquests  any  fbither  at  present,  but  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  retain  captive  Indians  enough  as  hostages  to  insure  its 
observance.  He  therefore  sent  a  messenger  to  MakuUafcuUa,  who  was  reckr 
oiied  the  wisest  man  m  the  nation,  or  the  best  friend  to  the  English,  request- 
ing him  to  come  to  Fort  George.  He  immediately  came ;  and  to  show  the 
English  he  viras  their  friend,  produced  a  French  prisoner  whom  he  had  just 
taken  in  an  ezpedidon  against  that  nation,  and  vriiom  he  presented  to  Gov- 
ernor LUtUion.  A  **conffress"  was  now  (about  18  December,  1759}  hekl 
with  MakuUakuBaf  in  which  a  lonff  speech,  in  which  all  the  grievances  he 
could  think  of  were  enumerated  by  the  governor ;  after  which  the  chief 
made  another,  in  which  he  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  nersuade  his  ecNm* 
tiymen  to  give  the  governor  the  satis&ctioD  he  demanded ;  yet  he  said,  ^k 

•  Hewau^  Hilt  CaJrolina,  ii.  tl6. 

f  Tbif  fort  WM  apcMi  the  Savannah  River,  aear  the  Chwokss  loini  «Asd  Ks>wis> 

X  HmsU,  BuL  darolina,  U.  18. 
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■ekfaer  would  nor  could  be  complied  with,  as  they  had  no  coercive  autfaoridr, 
one  o?er  another."  lie  desired  that  some  of  the  chiefs  ther  confined  mig^t 
be  liberated  to  aid  him  in  restoring  tranquillity ;  and  accordingly  Ockonostota^ 
Fytotj  chief  of  Keowee,  and  the  head  warrior  of  Estatoe,  were  given  up,  and 
two  Indians  were  talcen  in  exchange  and  put  in  irons.  The  other  Cherokees 
present,  observing  what  was  going  forward,  withdrew  into  the  woods,  and  JU- 
(akuUakuUoy  presuming  the  business  must  end  here,  withdrew  also.  It  had  been 
premised,  or  rather  demanded,  in  the  governor's  speech,  that  24  Indians,  who 
were  known  to  have  killed  white  people,  should  be  given  mto  his  hands  to  be 
put  to  death,  or  otherwise  disposed  OL  Two  only  had  been  deliverer!,  and  29 
yet  remained  of  the  number  of  the  murderers,  in  their  own  native  forests. 

As  soon  as  lAtUdan  knew  of  MakvUakvUd 9  departure,  he  sent  for  him,  and 
be  immediately  returned,  and  the  business  of  a  treaty  was  renewed,  and  on 
the  26  December,  1759,  it  was  signed  by 

Attakuixakulla,  Otassite,  OcoNif  oeca,  and 

OuCOIflfOSTOTA,  K1TAGU8TA,  KlLLCAMNOKEA. 

By  article  UL  of  the  trea^,*  it  viras  agreed  that  22  chie&,  (those  who  had 
been  treacherously  seized,)  should  remain  as  hostac^  to  ensure  the  delivery 
of  the  like  number  of  murderers  to  the  English.  There  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  but  21  retained,  whose  names  we  are  able  to  ffive  below,  and  who, 
under  the  name  of  hosuiges,  were  thrown  into  a  disma!^  close  prison,  scarce 
large  enough  for  six  men,  where  they  remained  about  two  months,  and  were 
then  masacred,  as  in  the  sequel  we  shall  show: — 

Chtnokt^  Ousanatanahj  TodlichamOy  TallUalUy  Q^uarrasattahej  Cormasaraiahf 
Katadoiy  OtassiU  of  Watoffo,  OusanoUtah  of  Jore,  Kataddah  of  Cowetche, 
Chisquaialonej  Skiagusta  of  Sticoe,  Tanaesto^  Wohatcht^  H^y^ahf  OueahckutO' 
nah^  JS/icolche^  Tony^  Toaiiahai,  ShaUishske,  and  ChMe.\ 

Things  havine  been  thus  settled,  Mr.  LUUdon  returned  to  Charleston,  where 
he  was  received  like  a  conqueror,  although  what  he  had  done,  it  will  ap|)ear, 
was  worse  than  if  he  had  done  nothing. 

Odumositiiaj  for  good  reason,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  deep-rooted  hatred 
against  Captain  Cotymort^  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and  the  army  had  but  just 
left  the  country,  when  it  was  found  that  he  was  hovering  about  the  garrison 
with  a  large  number  of  warriors.  But  it  was  uncertain,  for  some  time,  wheth- 
er they  intended  to  attack  the  fort,  or  whetlier  they  wished  to  continue  near 
their  friends,  who  were  imprisoned  in  it  However,  it  is  said,  that,  by  some 
means,  a  plan  was  concerted  between  the  Indians  without  and  those  confined 
within  the  fort,  for  surprising  it  Be  this  as  it  may,  OdumosMOj  on  the  16 
Febrtiary,  1760,  practised  the  following  wile  to  enect  the  object  Having 
placed  a  party  or  his  warriors  in  a  dam  cane-brake  near  at  hand,  he  sent  a 
squaw  to  the  garrison  to  invite  the  commander  to  come  out,  for  he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  coimnunicate  to  him.  Captain  Cotymort  imprudently 
went  out,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  officers,  and  Ockonostota  appeared  upon 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  a  bridle  in  his  hand,  the  better  to 
conceal  his  intentiona  He  told  the  captain  he  was  going  to  Charleston  to 
effect  the  release  of  the  hostages,  and  requested  that  a  white  man  might 
accompany  him ;  and  that,  as  the  distance  was  great,  he  would  go  and  try  to 
catch  a  horse.  The  captain  promised  him  a  guard,  and  hoped  he  would 
succeed  in  findmg  a  horse.  Ockonodota  then  quicklv  turned  himself  about, 
and  swinging  his  bridle  thrice  over  his  head,  which  was  the  si^al  to  his 
men,  and  they  promptly  obeying  it,  about  30  guns  were  discharged  upon  the 
officers  at  the  same  moment  Captain  Coiymore  received  a  shot  in  nis  left 
breast,  fi:om  which  he  died  in  two  or  three  days  after,  and  both  the  others 
were  wounded,  t    On  recovering  the  fort,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 

*  It  is  printdd  at  length  in  the  British  Empire,  by  HuddUMtone  Wynne,  Esq.  iu  27^* 
877 ;  an  author  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  on  our  affairs. 

t  Several  of  these  SS  were  of  the  number  w1k>  had  been  in  England  in  17S0,  and  executed 
a  treaty  with  the  king,  as  has  been  before  staled,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  comparisg  the  names 
above  with  those  named  m  the  treat j. 

1  '^TwolncBaB  womea  appeared  at  Keowee,  on  Uie  other  side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Dcherpi 
,  asked  what  news  t    Oclumotftta  joined  tka%  pwHiding  so— 
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hofltag^  in  irons.  An  Englishman,  who  laid  hold  on  one  of  them  Ibr  tfaa» 
puqK>8e,  was  stabbed  and  slain ;  and,  in  the  scuffle,  two  or  three  more  were 
wounded,  and  driven  out  of  the  place  of  confinement.  The  tragedy  in  the 
fort  had  now  only  commenced ;  the  miserable  prisoners  had  repelled  their 
assassins  for  the  moment,  and,  doubdees,  hoped  for  deliverance  from  their 
friends  without,  who  had  now  closely  besieged  the  place.  But,  unfortunately 
for  these  poor  wretches,  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  their  arts  jf  war, 
and  the  dastardly  whites  found  time  and  means  to  murder  their  victims,  one  by 
one,  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  relate.*  l*here  were  few  persons  among 
the  Cherokees  who  did  not  lose  a  friend  or  relation  by  this  massacre ;  and,  as 
one  man,  the  nation  took  up  the  hatchet,  and  desolations  quickly  followed. 

Meanwhile,  singular  as  it  mav  appear,  MtikuUakuUa  remained  the  fast 
friend  of  the  whites,  and  used  all  his  arts  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  make 
peace.  But  it  was  in  vain  he  urged  them  to  consider  that  they  had  more 
than  revenged  themselves ;  they  were  determmed  to  carry  all  L«fore  them. 
MakidUikuUa  was  now  an  old  man,  and  had  become  much  attached  to  the 
English,  from  several  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  Ocktmostata  was  a  stem 
warrior,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and,  like  the  renowned  PontiaCf  was  deter- 
mined to  rid  his  country  of  his  barbarous  enemies. 

The  leaders  in  every  town  seized  the  hatchet,  telling  their  followers  that  the 
spirits  of  murdered  brothers  were  flving  around  them,  and  calling  out  for  veo- 
gieance.  All  sung  the  war-song,  and,  burning  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  bl<x)d  of  their  enemies,  rushed  down  among  innocent  and  de- 
fenceless families  on  the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  where  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  distinction,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  merciless  fury.  Such 
of  the  whites  as  fled  to  the  woods,  and  escaped  the  scalping-knife,  perished 
with  hunger.  Every  day  brought  fresh  accounts  to  the  capital  of  their 
ravages  and  desolations.  But,  while  the  back  settlers  impatiently  looked  to 
their  ffoverr.or  for  relief,  the  small-pox  raged  to  such  a  degree  in  town,  that 
few  of  the  militia  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  their  distressed  fiimilies  to 
serve  the  public  In  this  extremi^,  an  express  was  sent  to  General  Amhertt^ 
the  commander-in-chief  in  America,  for  assistance,  in  terms  too  pressing  to 
be  denied  Accordingly,  he  ordered  a  battalion  of  Highlanders,  and  four 
companies  of  Royal  sccrts,t  under  the  conrunand  of  Colonel  Montgomery^ 
afterwards  Earl  JSglirUonj  to  embark  at  New  York  for  Carolina.  In  the 
mean  time,  LUUeUm^  having  been  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  WiUiam 
BuU  succeeded  him ;  a  change  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  province. 

Colonel  Monigamary  arriv^  in  Carolina  towards  the  end  of  April,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people,  who  had  taken  measures  to  cooperate  with  him  to  the 
best  advantage ;  but,  as  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  the  grand  object  now. 
General  AmSarst  had  ordered  Colonel  Mantgomenf  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  for 
the  relief  of  the  Carolinians,  and  then  to  return  to  head-quarters  at  Albany, 
without  loss  of  time ;  and  we  have  scarce  an  example  in  military  history, 
where  an  officer  ftilfilled  his  commission  with  {greater  promptitude.  He  soon 
after  rendezvoused  at  the  Congarees ;  and,  bemg  joined  by  many  gentlemen 
of  distinction  as  volunteers^  besides  the  principal  strength  of  the  country,  he 
marched  for  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  country.  After  reaching  a  place 
rallied  Twelve  Mile  River,  he  encamped  U|x>n  advantageous  ground,  and 
inarehed  vnth  a  party  to  surprise  Estatoe,  about  20  miles  from  his  canop.  In 
the  way,  he  took  Little  Keowee,  and  put  every  man  to  the  sword.  Estatoe 
ne  found  abandoned,  except  by  a  few  that  could  not  escape,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  as  was  Sugar  Town,  and  every  other  setdement  in  toe 
lower  nation.    About  60  Indians  were  kUled,  and  40  taken  prisoners ;  but  tne 

BiaUers  of  business ;  he  drew  fro-n  the  htX  several  of  (he  o6Bcers  to  converse  with  them.''-- 
Hatfwood't  Hist.  Tennessee,  90. 

*  ''  A  bottle  of  poison  was  found  with  one  of  the  dead  bostases,  probably  intended  to  bo 
dropped  into  the  well ;  and  several  tomahawks  were  found  buried  in  (he  earth.''  Haywood, 
Hist.  Tennessee,  20.— -Amr  stories  would  gain  credence  among  (he  whites,  which  went  to 
make  the  hidians  as  bad  as  themselves.  \inic(hcr  (he  bodle  spoken  of  contained  poifton, 
may  be  questioned ;  and,  if  it  did,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  wlicUicr  (he  Indians  knew 
anv  (hing  about  it. 

}  I  am  foUowine  HewaU,  but  the  Afmml  Regiater,  m,  (it.  says,  ''a  regiaaeot  of  IligyM^ 
en,  a  battalion  of  Royal  Americans,  a  body  ofgrenadien,''  ^. 
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wwmon  had  ffenenilly  eseaped  to  the  mountains  and  deserts.  Thus  fai^  die 
campaign  had  been  prosperous  with  the  whites,  but  three  or  four  men  hai  ing 
been  kuled ;  but  it  had  no  other  efiect  upon  the  Indians  than  to  increase  their 
rage. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Prince  George  had  been  closely  invested,  and  Colonel 
Mmigomery  marched  to  its  relief  From  this  place,  two  friendlv  chiefs 
were  despatched  to  the  middle  settlements,  to  ofier  peace  to  the  people  there^ 
ani  orders  were  sent  to  those  in  conmiand  at  Fort  Loudon,  to  use  means 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  with  the  Upper  Towns ;  but  the  Indians 
would  not  hear  to  any  terms,  and  Colonel  Mmdgomefy  was  constrained  to 
march  again  to  find  the  enemy.  He  had  now  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
service  to  perform.  The  country  through  which  he  had  to  march  was 
covered  by  dark  thickets,  numerous  deep  ravines,  and  high  river  banks; 
where  a  small  number  of  men  might  distress  and  wear  out  the  best  appointed 
army. 

Having  arrived  within  five  miles  of  Etchoe.  the  nearest  town  of  the  middle 
settlements,  the  army  was  attacked  on  the  27  June,  in  a  most  advantageous 
place  for  the  attacking  party.  It  was  a  low  valley,  in  which  the  bushes  were 
so  thick,  that  the  solcfiers  could  see  scarcelv  three  yards  before  them ;  and  in 
the  bottom  of  this  valley  flowed  a  muddy  river,  with  steep  clay  banks. 
Through  this  place  the  army  must  march.  Kightly  judging  the  enemy  had 
not  omitted  so  important  a  pass.  Colonel  M&fdgomery  onlered  out  a  comiNuiy 
of  rangers,  under  Captain  Morriaony  to  enter  the  ravme  and  make  discovery 
No  sooner  had  he  entered  it,  but  the  fierce  war*whoop  was  raised,  and  the 
Indians  darted  fix>m  covert  to  covert,  at  the  same  time  firing  upon  the  whites 
Captain  Morruon  was  immediately  shot  down,  and  his  men  closely  engaged 
but,  being  without  delay  supported  by  the  infantry  and  grenadiers,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  the  battle  became  ob^inate ;  nor  could  the 
Indians  be  dislodged,  until  near  an  hour  of  hard  fighting.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Royal  Scots  took  possession  of  a  place  between  tlie  Indians  and  a  rising 
ground  on  their  right,  while  the  Highlanders  sustained  the  light  infantry  ana 
grenadiers  on  the  left.  As  the  left  became  too  warm  for  them,  and  not  well 
understanding  the  position  of  the  Royal  Scots,  the  Indians,  m  their  retreat, 
fell  in  with  them,  and  were  sharply  encountered ;  but  they  soon  effected  their 
retreat  to  a  hill,  and  could  no  more  be  brought  to  action.  In  this  fight,  96  of 
the  whites  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  20  were  of  the  former  num- 
ber.   Of  the  Cherokees,  40  were  said  to  have  been  killed. 

The  Indians  had  now  been  driven  from  one  ravine,  with  a  small  los^ ;  but 
Colonel  MorUgomery  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  his  advantage  farther,  and 
he  therefore,  after  destroying  so  much  of  his  provisions  as  would  afford 
horses  for  the  wounded,  be^ian  his  retreat  out  of  the  Indian  country,  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  commission,  soon  afler  returned  to  New  Yorlc ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  leaving  400  men  for  the  security  of  the  province.  But  it  was 
soon  seen,  that  what  had  ^et  been  done  only  increased  the  rage  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  depredation  continued  at  the  very  heels  of  the  retreating 
army.  They  immediately  cut  oflT  alt  communication  with  Fort  Loudon, 
which  wns  garrisoned  with  200  men.*  OckonoitoUty  with  his  numerous 
warriors,  ke|)t  strict  watch,  insomuch  tliat  there  was  no  means  of  escape.  At 
length,  the  garrison  having  miserably  subsisted,  for  some  time,  upon  poor 
(amisheil  horses,  dogs,  dc^c,  many  of  them  liecame  resolved  to  throw  them- 
wives  into  the  *puwer  of  the  Indians,  wishing  rather  to  die  by  their  nands, 
than  miserably  to  perish  within  their  fortress.  Captain  Sieumt^  an  ofiiccr 
anion^  them,  was  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  possessed  great  address  onl 
sagacity.  He  resolved,  at  this  crisis,  to  repair  to  Chote,  the  residence  of* 
OckonoBtotOj  and  make  overtures  for  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  He 
iccordingly,  effected  his  object,  and  returned  with  articles  of  capiciilation 
agreed  upon.  Besides  the  names  of  Ockonostota  and  Paul  Demere^  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  the  name  of  another  chief  was  to  the  articles^ 
called  Cunigacaigoae*    The  articles  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  should  march 


*  The  Cbeiokeet  were  now  fopDoted  to  mnnber  90OO  wamon,  dad  it  was  daily  espeels^ 
i»t  the  Cbocktawi  were  about  to  job  tbeai. 
9fl^ 
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out  with  their  anns  and  drumfl,  each  soldier  having  aa  much  powder  and  btl 
as  his  officers  should  think  necesnry,  and  that  they  should  march  ftx  Vifginis 
unmolested. 

Accordingly,  on  7  August,  1760,  the  English  took  up  their  march  for  Fort 
Prince  Geor^  They  had  proceeded  but  wout  15  mil^  when  they  encamp 
ed,  for  the  nifht,  upon  a  small  plain  near  Taliquo.  They  were  accompanied 
thus  far  by  Ockanoilota  in  person,  and  many  others,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
but  at  night  they  withdrew  without  giving  any  notice.  The  army  was  nof 
molested  during  the  nijf^ht,  but,  at  dawn  of  day,  a  sentinel  came  running  into 
eamp  with  the  information  that  a  host  of  Indians  were  creeping  up  to  surround 
them.  Captain  Demert  had  scarce  time  to  rall^,  before  the  Indians  broke  into 
his  camp  with  great  fury.  The  poor  emaciated  soldiers  made  but  feeble 
resistance.  Thirty  of  their  number  feU  in  the  first  onset,  among  whom  was 
their  captain.  Those  that  were  able,  endeavored  to  save  themselves  by  flight, 
and  others  surrendered  themselves  upon  the  place.  This  massacre,  it  will  not 
be  for^tten,  was  in  retaliation  for  that  of  the  nostages  alreadv  related.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  Captain  SUuarL  They  were  conducted  to  Fort  Loudon, 
which  now  became  OckonotUMs  head-quarters. 

JIUakuUahjMoy  learning  that  his  friend  SUuaarl  was  amonc  the  ciqjtives,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Port  Loudon,  where  he  ransomed  him  at  the  expense 
jf  all  the  property  he  could  command,  and  took  care  of  him  with  the  greatest 
jendemesB  and  anection. 

The  restless  OckonotMa  next  resolved  to  invest  Fort  Prince  George.  He 
was  induced  to  undertake  that  project, as  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  waysonne 
of  the  means  for  such  an  undertakinff,  hitherto  beyond  his  reach.  JBefore 
abdicating  Fort  Loudon,  the  EInglish  bad  hid  in  the  ground  several  bags  of 
powder.  This  his  men  had  found.  Several  cannon  had  also  been  left  behind, 
and  he  designed  to  force  his  Eiwiish  prisoners  to  get  them  through  the  woods, 
and  manage  them  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Prince  George.  But  MakuUa-^ 
bulla  defeated  these  operations,  by  assistinff  Captain  SUviai  to  escape.  He 
even  accompanied  him  to  the  English  setuements,  and  returned  loaded  with 
presents. 

The  French  were  said  to  have  had  their  emissaries  busUjr  employed  in  spir- 
iting on  the  Indians.  One,  named  LtwiB  LaUnaCj  an  officer,  is  particularly 
mentioned.  He  persuaded  them  that  the  English  had  nothing  less  in  view 
than  their  total  extermination,  and,  fumishinff  tnem  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, urged  them  to  war.  At  a  great  council  of  the  nation,  after  brandishing 
his  hatche^  he  struck  it  into  a  log  of  wood,  calling  out,  ^  Who  is  the  man  thai 
will  take  tkii  up  far  the  kitif^  of  Fnmct  ^  " 

SALOUE  or  Sii«6i  ke,  o  young  warrior  of  Estatoe,  instantly  laid  hold  of  it, 
and  cried  out,  **  /  am  for  war,  Tke  spvriU  of  our  brothers  who  have  been  slain, 
still  call  upon  us  to  avemri^  their  death.  He  is  no  better  than  a  woman  that 
refuses  to  follow  me."  Otlien*  were  not  wanting  to  follow  his  example,  and 
the  war  continued. 

SUduee  was  a  Cherokee  chief^  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  J^erson^  to  illus- 
trate the  observation  in  his  Notes  on  Vu^ia,  that  the  Indian  **  is  afibctionate 
to  his  children,  careful  of  them,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme ;  that  his  ofSdc- 
tions  comprehend  his  other  connections,  weakening,  as  with  us,  from  circle  to 
circle,  as  they  recede  from  the  centre  ;  that  his  friendsbipe  are  strong  and 
faithful  to  the  uttermost  extremity."  "  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  appeared 
in  the  case  of  the  late  Col.  Byrdy^  who  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  tc 
transact  some  business  with  them.  It  happened  that  some  of  our  disorderly 
people  had  just  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  proposecl 
m  the  council  of  the  Cherokees,  that  CoL  Byrd  should  be  put  to  death,  in 
revenge  for  tlie  loss  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a  chief  called 
SSUnietj  who,  on  some  former  occasion,  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  CoL  Byrd.  He  came  to  him  eveiy  night  in  his  tent,  and  told 
Him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  should  not  kill  him.    After  many  days'  deliberation,  ' 

*  Perhaps  the  same  mentioned  by  Oldmixon,  (I  283.)  who.  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  pow. 
wowi.  says,  ''  one  very  lately  conjured  a  shower  of  ram  for  Cd.  Bfrd*»  plantatioa  in  time  of 
drouth^  for  two  boitlet  of  rum$"  and  our  author  says  be  sboidd  not  have  believed,  had  he  B0« 
haaA  a  in  an  aolhor  who  was  oa  the  spot ! 
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However,  the  detenniiiation  was,  contrary  to  SU^me^i  expectatioD,  that  Byrm 
riioukl  be  put  to  death,  and  some  warriora  were  despatched  as  executionera 
SUimee  attended  them ;  and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himself 
between  them  and  Byrd,  and  said  to  the  warriors,  *  This  man  i»  my  friend . 
before  you  gel  at  him  you  must  kiUme!*  On  which  tliey  returned,  and  the  coun- 
cil respected  the  principle  so  much,  as  to  recede  fh>m  their  determination." 

A  more  impolitic  and  barbarous  measure,  perhaps,  never  entered  the  heart 
of  man,  tlian  tliat  of  offering  a  reward  for  human  ac&lps.  This  was  done  by 
Virgiuia,  as  we  have  before  related  It  is  true  the  government  of  Virginia  was 
not  alone  in  this  criminal  business,  but  that  betters  not  her  case.  The  door  of 
enormity  being  thus  opened,  it  was  easy  to  have  foreseen,  that  many  men  upon 
the  frontiers,  **  of  bad  lives  and  worse  principles,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,* 
stood  ready  to  step  in.  As  the  event  proved,  manv  friendly  Indians  were 
murdered,  and  the  government  defrauded.  It  was  at  the  news  of  a  murder  of 
this  description  that  Colonel  Byrd  was  seized* 

Stich  was  the  condition  of  tne  country,  that  a  second  application  was  made 
to  General  Amherst  for  aid,  and  he  promptly  afforded  it.  Colonel  James  Grani 
arrived  there  early  in  1761,  and  not  long  after  took  the  field  with  a  force  of 
English  and  Indians,  amounting  to  about  ^'600  men.f  He  traversed  the  Cher- 
okee country,  and  subdued  that  people  in  a  hard-fought  battle,  near  the  same 
place  where  Colonel  Monigomtry  was  attacked  the  year  before.  It  lasted 
about  three  hours,  in  which  about  60  whites  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  Indians  was  unknown.  Colonel  Grani  ordered  his  dead  to  be  sunk 
in  the  river,  that  the  Indians  miffht  not  find  them,  to  oractise  upon  them  their 
barbarities.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  their  towns,  15  in  num- 
l)er,  which  he  accomplished  without  molestation.  \  Peace  was  at  last  effected 
by  the  mediation  of  MakuUahUla,  This  chief?B  residence  was  upon  the 
TenneKsee  or  Cherokee  River,  at  what  was  called  the  OverkUl  Towns.  In  1773. 
when  the  learned  traveller,  Bartramy  travelled  into  the  Cherokee  country,  ha 
met  the  old  chief  on  his  way  to  Charleston ;  of  which  circumstance  he  speaks 
til  us  in  his  Travels : — **  Soon  after  crossing  this  large  branch  of  the  Taiiase,  I 
observed  descending  the  heights,  at  some  distance,  a  company  of  Indians,  all 
well  mounted  on  horseback.  They  came  rapidly  forwani;  on  their  nearer 
approach,  I  observed  a  chief  at  the  bead  of  the  caravan,  and  apprehending  bun 
to  be  the  UtUe'CarpenUr,  emperor  or  grand  chief  of  the  Cherokee^  as  thev 
came  up,  I  turned  off  from  the  path  to  make  way,  in  token  of  resfiect,  which 
conipliment  was  accepted,  and  gratefully  and  magnanimously  returned ;  for 
his  highness,  with  a  gracious  and  cheerful  smile,  came  up  to  me,  and  clapping 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  offered  it  to  me,  saving,  I  am  Ata^-cul-cuilOj  and  heartily 
shook  hands  with  me,  apd  asked  me  if  1  knew  it ;  I  answere<],  that  the  good 
spirit  who  goes  before  me  spoke  to  me,  and  said,  that  is  the  great  Ata^uL-adUu^ 
Mr.  Bartram  added,  that  he  was  of  Pennsylvania,  and  though  that  was  a  great 
way  ofi^  yet  the  name  of  AttakuUakuUa  was  dear  to  his  white  brothers  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  chief  then  asked  him  if  he  came  directly  from  Charleston, 
and  if  his  friend  ^John  SUtoart  were  well"  Mr.  Bartram  said  he  saw  him 
lately,  and  that  he  was  well.  This  was,  probably,  the  same  person  whom 
McMullakuila  liad  assisted  to  make  an  escape,  as  we  have  just  related. 

In  carrying  out  tlie  history  of  tlie  two  chiefs,  AUakuUakuUa  and  Ockonosloia, 
we  have  omitted  to  notice  Chlucco^  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long- 
wcurior,  king  or  mice  of  the  Seminoles.  He  went  out  with  Colonel  Monlgom-' 
try,  and  rendered  him  essential  service  in  his  unsuccessful  expedition,  of  wtiich 
w  e  have  sj token.  A  large  band  of  Creeks  accompanied  him,  and  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  and  his  warriors,  few  of  the  English 
woultl  have  returned  to  their  friends.  But,  as  usual,  the  English  leader,  in  his 
time,  had  all  the  honor  of  successfully  encountering  many  difficulties,  and 
returning  with  his  own  life  and  many  of  his  men's.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
Chlitcco,  that  the  army  escaped  ambush  after  ambush,  destroyed  many  of  the 
Cherokee  villages,  and  finally  his  warriors  covered  its  retreat  out  of  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  countries  through  which  an  army  could  pass.  LongHKtmor 
n^as  what  the  New  England  Indians  termed  a  great  powwow.    That  he  wai 
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a  man  possesmng  a  good  mind,  may  fiurlr  be  inferred  from  bis  ability  la 
withstand  the  temptation  of  intoxicating  liqtiorB.  He  bad  been  known  to 
remain  sober,  when  ail  his  tribe,  and  many  whites  among  them,  had  all  been 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  dnmkenness  together.  In  the  year  1773;  at  the 
head  of  mioiit  40  warrio^^  he  marched  against  the  Chocktaws  of  West  Flor- 
ida. What  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition  we  have  not  learned.  We  may 
have  again  occasion  to  notice  Cfdueeo. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MoKCACHTAPB,  the  Yazoo— Mirrative  of  his  adventures  to  the  Fadft  Oeeam — GmAim* 
§vn,  chitf  of  the  Natchez — Receives  great  injustice  from  the  French — Concerts  their 
destruction— 700  French  are  cut  off— War  with  thentr^The  Natchez  destroyed  in  their 
turn — Grkat-mortar — M'Gillit&at — His  birth  and  education — Visits  J^ew  York 
—Troubles  of  his  nation — His  death— TkuX'^ino — Mai>-doo. 

MONCACHTAPE  was  a  Yazoo,  whose  name  mgnified,  in  the  language  of 
that  nation,  kHUr  of  pmn  and  fatigue.  How  well  he  deserved  this  name,  the 
seauel  will  unfolcL  He  was  well  known  to  the  historian  Du  Pratz^  about 
]7o0,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  sinsular  ^ood  intelligence,  that  that  traveller 
^vas  able  to  add  much  valuable  information  to  his  work.  **  This  man  (says 
Du  Pratz^)  was  remarkable  for  his  solid  understanding  and  elevation  of 
sentiment ;  and  I  may  justly  compare  him  to  those  first  Greeks,  who  travelled 
chiefly  into  the  east,  to  examine  tne  manners  and  customs  of  difTerent  nations, 
and  to  communicate  to  their  fellow  citizens,  upon  their  retuni,  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  acquired."  He  was  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  the 
hierpreter,  as  he  couM  communicate  with  several  other  nations,  having  gained 
a  knowledge  of  their  languages.  Monsieur  Du  Fratz  used  great  endeavors 
among  tlie  nations  upon  the  Mississippi,  to  learn  their  oriffin,  or  from  whence 
they  came;  and  observes  concerning  it,  ''All  that  I  could  learn  from  them 
was,  that  they  came  from  between  the  north  and  the  sun-setting ;  and  this 
accounr  they  uniformly  adhere  to,  whenever  they  give  any  account  of  their 
origin.**  This  was  unsatisfactory  to  him,  and  in  his  exertions  to  find  some  one 
that  could  inform  him  better,  he  met  with  Moncaddapt.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  his  communications  in  his  own  words: — 

''I  had  lost  my  wife,  and  all  the  children  whom  I  had  by  her,  when  I 
undertook  my  journey  towards  the  sun-risuig.  I  set  out  from  my  village 
contrary  to  the  mclination  of  all  my  relations,  and  went  first  to  Uie  ChicoAawsi, 
our  friends  and  neighbors.  I  continued  among  them  several  days,  to  inform 
myself  whether  thev  knew  whence  we  all  came,  or,  at  least,  whence  they 
themselves  came;  they,  who  were  our  elders;  since  fVom  them  came  the 
lan^^iage  of  the  country.  As  they  could  not  inform  me,  I  proceeded  on  ni> 
joui  riey.  I  reached  the  country  of  the  Chaouanous,  and  afterwards  went  \\\ 
the  Wabash,  or  Ohio,  near  to  its  source,  which  is  in  the  country  of  the  Iroqiioin, 
or  Five  Nations.  1  left  them,  however,  towards  the  north ;  and,  durinsr  the 
winter,  which,  in  that  country,  is  very  severe  and  very  lony,  I  lived  in  a  village 
of  the  AUienaquis,  where  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  somewhat 
ojder  than  myself,  who  promised  to  conduct  me,  the  following  spring,  to  the 
great  water.  Accordingly,  when  tlie  snows  were  melted,  and  the  weather  was 
settled,  we  proceeded  eastward,  and,  after  several  days'  journey,  I  at  length 
saw  the  great  water,  which  filled  me  with  such  joy  and  admiration,  that  I 
could  not  speak.  Night  drawing  on,  we  took  up  our  lodging  on  a  high  bank 
above  the  water,  which  was  sorely  vexed  by  ihe  wind,  and  made  so  great  a 
noise  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Next  day,  tlie  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water 
filled  me  with  great  apprehension ;  but  my  com|)anion  quieted  my  fears,  by 
•Muring  me  that  the  virater  observed  certain  bounds,  botn  in  advancing  and 
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reliring.  Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  viewing  the  great  water,  we  returned 
to  the  village  of  the  Abenaquis,  where  I  continued  the  following  winter ;  and. 
after  t}ie  snows  were  melted,  my  companion  and  I  went  and  view^  the  great  (all 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  at  Pfiagara,  which  was  distant  from  the  village  severa 
dayi^  journey.  The  view  of  this  sreat  fall,  at  first,  made  mv  hair  stand  on  end 
and  my  heart  almost  leap  out  of  its  place ;  but  afterwards,  before  I  left  it.  1 
had  the  courage  to  walk  under  it  Next  day,  we  took  the  shortest  road  to  the 
Ohio,  and  my  companion  and  I,  cutting  down  a  tree  on  tlie  banks  of  the  river 
we  formed  it  into  a  pettiaugre,  which  served  to  conduct  me  down  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi,  aftter  which,  with  much  difiSculty,  1  went  up  our  small 
river,  and  at  lenfftn  arrived  safe  among  my  relatione  who  were  rejoiced  to  see 
ne  in  good  healtb^ — thm  journey,  instead  of  satisiying,  only  served  to  excite 
nj^  tniriosity.  Our  old  men,  for  several  years,  had  told  me  that  the  ancient 
siieech  informed  them  that  the  red  men  of  the  north  came  originally  much 
higher  and  much  farther  than  the  source  of  the  River  Missouri ;  and,  as  f  had 
longed  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  land  fix^m  whence  our  first  fathers  came. 
I  took  my  precautions  for  my  journey  westwards.  Having  provided  a  small 
quantity  of  com,  I  oroceeded  up  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kiver  Mississippi, 
till  I  came  to  the  Ohio.  I  went  up  aJonff  the  bank  of  this  last  river,  about  the 
fourth  part  of  a  day's  journey,  that  I  might  be  able  to  cross  it  without  being 
carried  into  the  Mississippi  There  I  formed  a  cajeux,  or  raft  of  canes,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  I  passed  over  the  river;  and  next  day  meeting  with  a  herd 
of  buflyoes  in  the  meadows,  I  killed  a  fat  one,  and  took  from  it  uie  fillets,  the 
bunch,  and  the  tongue.  Soon  after,  I  arrived  among  the  Tamaroas,  a  village 
of  the  nation  of  the  Illinois,  where  I  rested  several  days,  and  then  proceeded 
northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  which,  after  it  enters  the  great  river, 
runs  for  a  considerable  time  without  intennixing  its  muddy  waters  with  the 
clear  stream  of  the  other.  Having  crossed  the  Mississippi,  I  went  up  the 
Missouri,  aJonff  its  northern  bank,  and,  after  several  days'  Journey,  I  arrived  at 
the  nation  of  me  Missouris,  where  I  staid  a  long  time  to  learn  the  language 
that  is  spoken  bevond  them.  In  ^oing  along  the  Missouri,  I  passed  throu^ 
meadows  a  whole  day's  journey  in  length,  which  were  quite  covered  with 
buffidoec 

**  When  the  cold  was  past,  and  the  snows  were  melted,  I  continued  my  jour- 
ney up  alon^  the  Missouri,  till  I  came  to  the  nation  of  the  west,  or  the  Canzas. 
Afterwards,  in  consequence  of  directions  from  them,  I  proceeded  in  the  same 
course  near  90  days,  and  at  length  I  met  with  some  of  tne  nation  of  the  Otters, 
who  were  hunting  in  that  neighborhood,  and  were  surprised  to  see  me  alone. 
I  continued  with  the  hunters  two  or  three  days,  and  then  accompanied  one  of 
them  and  his  wife,  who  was  near  her  time  of  lying  in,  to  tlieir  village,  which 
lay  far  off  betwixt  the  north  and  west  We  continued  our  journey  along  the 
Missouri  for  nine  days,  and  then  we  marched  directly  northwards  for  ^ye 
days  more,  when  we  came  to  the  fine  river,  which  runs  westward  in  a  direc- 
tk)n  contrary  to  that  of  the  Missouri.  We  proceeded  down  this  river  a  whole 
day,  and  then  arrived  at  the  village  of  tlie  Otters,  who  receive<l  me  with  as 
much  kindness  as  if  I  had  been  of  their  own  nation.  A  few  days  after,  I 
joined  a  party  of  the  Otters,  who  were  going  to  carry  a  calumet  of  peace  to  a 
nation  beyond  them,  and  we  embarked  in  a  pettiaugre,  and  went  down  the 
river  for  18  days,  landing  now  and  then  to  supply  ourselves  with  provisions. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  nation  who  were  at  peace  with  the  Otters,  1  staid  with 
them  till  the  cold  was  passed,  that  I  miffht  learn  their  language,  which  was 
common  to  most  of  the  nations  that  lived  beyond  them. 

**  The  cold  was  hardly  gone,  wnen  i  again  emuarRed  on  the  fine  river,  and 
in  my  course  I  met  with  several  nations,  with  whom  I  jgpenerally  staid  but  one 
ni^t,  till  I  arrived  at  the  nation  that  vs  but  one  dav's  loumev  fi^m  the  great 
water  on  the  west  This  nation  live  in  the  woods  about  the  distance  of  a 
league  from  the  river,  from  their  apprehension  of  bearded  men,  who  come 
upon  their  coasts  in  floating  villages,  and  carry  ofiT  their  children  to  make 
slaves  of  them.  These  men  were  described  to  be  white,  with  long  black 
beards  that  came  down  to  their  breast ;  tliey  were  thick  and  short,  hiul  lar^e 
beads,  which  were  covered  with  cloth ;  they  were  always  dressed  even  in  the 
greatest  heats ;  thehr  clothes  fell  down  to  the  middle  of  their  legs,  which,  witli 
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their  feet,  were  covered  with  red  or  yellow  itufil  Their  arms  made  a  greax 
dre  and  a  great  noiae ;  and  when  they  saw  themselves  outnum^red  by  red 
men,  they  retired  on  board  their  lai^je  pettiaugre,  their  number  somctimof 
anioimting  to  thirty,  but  never  more. 

"  Those  strangers  came  from  the  sun-setting,  in  search  of  a  yeOow  stinking 
wood,  which  dyes  a  fine  yellow  color;  but  the  people  of  this  nation,  that  they 
might  not  be  tempted  to  visit  thein,  had  destroyed  all  those  kind  of  trees. 
Two  other  nations  in  their  neighborhood,  however,  having  no  other  wood, 
could  not  destroy  tlie  trees,  and  were  still  visited  by  the  straneers ;  and  being 
greatly  incommoded  bv  them,  had  invito  their  allies  to  assist  Uiem  in  making 
an  attack  u]>on  them,  the  next  time  the^  should  return.  The  following  sum- 
mer I  acconlingiy  joined  in  tliis  expedition,  and,  after  travelling  five  long  days' 
jotiniey,  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  bearded  men  usually  landed,  where 
we  waitetl  seventeen  days  for  their  arrival.  The  red  men,  by  my  ailvice, 
placed  themselveH  in  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  strangers,  and  accordingly 
when  they  landed  to  cut  the  wood,  we  were  so  successful  as  to  kill  eleven  of 
them,  tiie  rest  immediately  escaping  on  board  two  large  pettiaugres, and  flying 
westward  upon  the  great  water. 

**  U|>on  examining  those  whom  we  had  killed,  we  found  them  much  smaller 
than  ourselves,  and  very  white ;  they  had  a  large  head,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  crown  the  hair  was  very  long ;  their  head  was  wrapt  in  a  great  many  folds 
of  sniff,  and  their  clothes  seemed  to  be  made  neither  of  wool  nor  silk ;  they 
were  very  soft,  and  of  different  colors.  Two  only,  of  the  eleven  who  were 
slain,  had  fire-arms,  with  powder  and  ball.  I  tried  their  pieces,  and  found 
that  they  were  much  heavier  than  yours,  and  did  not  kill  at  so  great  a 
distance. 

"After  this  expedition,  I  tliought  of  nothing  but  proceeding  on  my  journey, 
and,  with  that  design,  I  let  the  red  men  return  home,  and  joined  myself  to 
those  who  inhabited  more  westward  on  the  coast,  with  whom  I  travelled 
along  the  shore  of  the  great  water,  which  bends  directly  betwixt  the  north 
and  the  sun-setting.  When  1  arrived  at  tlie  villages  of  my  fellow-travellers, 
where  I  found  the  days  very  long,  and  the  nights  very  short,  I  was  advised  by 
the  old  men  to  give  over  afl  thoughts  of  continuing  my  journey.  They  told 
me  that  the  land  extended  still  a  long  way  in  a  direction  between  the  north 
and  sun-setting,  after  which  it  ran  directly  west,  and  at  length  was  cut  by  tlie 
great  water  fr,m  north  to  south.  One  of  them  added,  that,  when  he  was 
young,  he  knew  a  very  old  man  who  had  seen  tliat  distant  land  before  it  was 
eat  away  by  the  great  water,  and  that  when  the  great  water  was  low,  many 
rocks  still  appeared  in  those  parts.  Finding  it,  therefore,  impracticable  to 
proceed  much  further,  on  account  of  the  seventy  of  the  climate,  and  the  want 
of  game,  I  returned  by  the  same  route  by  which  1  had  set  out;  and,  reducing 
my  whole  travels  westwanl  to  days'  journeys,  I  compute  that  they  woidd 
have  employed  me  36  moons ;  but,  on  account  of  my  ft*equent  delays,  it  was 
five  vears  before  I  returned  to  my  relations  among  the  Yazoos." 

Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  the  famous  traveller  Moncachtape,  which  seems 
to  have  satisfied  Dn  PratZy  that  the  Indians  came  from  the  continent  of  Asia, 
by  way  ofBehring^s  Straits.  And  he  soon  after  left  him,  and  returned  to  his 
own  country.  It  would  have  been  gratifying,  could  we  have  known  more  of 
the  history  of  this  verv  intelligent  man.  The  same  author  brings  also  to  out 
knowledge  a  chief  called 

GRAND-SUN,  chief  of  the  Natchez.  Although  Sun  was  a  common  name 
for  all  chiefs  of  that  nation,  this  chief  was  partirularhr  distinguishes!  in  tliefim 
war  with  the  French,  which  exhibits  the  compass  of^our  information  concern- 
ing him,  and  wliich  wepurpose  here  to  sketch.  He  was  brother  to  the  great 
Mrarrior,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  STUNQ-sEaPEivr,  and  like  hun 
was  a  fHend  to  the  whites,  until  the  haughty,  overbearing  disposition  of  one 
man  brought  destruction  and  ruin  on  their  whole  colony.  .  This  affair  took 
place  in  the  year  17*29.  The  residence  of  the  Grand-sun  was  near  the  French 
post  of  Natchez,  win  re  he  had  a  beautiful  village  called  the  tfltUe  Apple,  M. 
4e  C%opart  had  been  reinstated  in  the  command  of  tlie  |>ost,  whence  he  was 
for  a  time  removed  by  reason  of  misconduct,  and  his  abominable  injustice  to 
the  Indians  became  more  conspicuous  afterwards  than  before.    To  gratify  hii 
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pride  and  avariee,  he  had  projected  the  buildimr  of  an  elegant  village,  and 
nose  appeared  to  suit  hk  purpose  so  well  as  the  White  Apple  of  the  Grand- 
ntsL  He  sent  for  the  chief  to  bis  fort,  and  unhesitatingly  told  him  tliat  hit 
viUage  must  be  immediately  given  up  to  him,  for  he  had  resolved  to  erect  on€ 
a  lei^^  square  upon  the  same  ground,  and  that  he  must  remove  elsewhere 
The  great  chief  stifled  his  surprise,  and  modestly  replied,  ^  That  his  ancestors 
liod  lived  in  that  viUage  for  as  many  vears  as  there  were  hairs  in  his  double 
cue,  anil,  therefore,  it  was  good  that  they  should  continue  there  still."  When 
this  was  interpreted  to  the  commandant,  he  showed  himself  in  a  rage,  and 
threatened  the  chie^  tliat,  unless  he  moved  from  his  villa^  speedily,  he 
would  hare  cause  of  repentance.  Grand-sun  left  the  fort,  and  said  he  would 
assemble  his  counsellors,  and  bold  a  talk  upon  it. 

In  this  council,  which  actually  assembled,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  before  the 
*  commandant  their  hard  situation,  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  their 
com,  which  then  was  just  beginning  to  shoot  from  the  ground,  and  many 
other  articles  on  which  they  were  to  depend  for  subsistence.  But,  on  urging 
these  strong  reasons,  they  met  only  with  abuse,  and  a  more  peremptory  order 
to  remove  immediately.  This  the  Grand-sun  reported  to  the  council,  and 
they  saw  all  was  lost,  unless,  by  some  stratagem,  they  should  rid  themselvei 
of  the  tyrant  Choparl,  which  was  their  final  decision.  The  secret  was  con- 
fided to  none  but  the  old  men.  To  gain  time,  an  offer  was  to  be  made  to  the 
avaricious  commandant,  of  tribute,  in  case  he  would  permit  them  to  remain 
on  their  land  until  their  harvest.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Indiana 
set  about  maturing  their  plan  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Bundles  of  sticKb 
were  sent  to  the  suns  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  their  import  explained  to 
them  by  the  faithful  messengers.  Each  bundle  contained  as  many  sticks  as 
days  which  were  to  pass  before  the  massacre  of  all  the  French  in  the  Natchez. 
And  that  no  mistake  should  arise  in  regard  to  the  fixed  day,  every  morning  a 
stick  was  drawn  from  the  bundle  and  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  day  of  the  ust 
stick  was  that  of  the  execution. 

TJie  security  of  the  wicked,  in  the  midst  of  their  wickedness,  and  their 
dea&ess  to  repeated  warnings,  though  a  standing  example  before  them  upon 
the  pages  of  all  history,  yet  we  know  of  but  few  uistances  where  they  have 
pronted  by  it.    I  need  cite  no  examples ;  our  pages  are  full  of  them. 

The  breast  of  women,  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized,  cannot  bear  the 
tlK/ughts  of  revenge  and  death  to  prey  upon  them  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time  as  men.  And.  as  in  the  last  case,  I  need  not  produce  exam{)les ;  on  out 
patfes  will  be  found  many. 

A  female  sun  having,  by  accident,  understood  the  secret  design  of  her  jpoo 

&  partly  out  of  resentment  for  their  keeping  it  from  her,  and  partly  vron 
attachment  to  the  French,  resolved  to  moke  it  known  to  them.  But  sr 
fiitally  secure  was  the  commandant,  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  her  messen 
gers,  and  threatened  others  of  his  own  people  with  chastisement,  if  thev  con 
tinued  such  intimations.  But  the  great  coimcil  of  so  many  suns,  antf  othei 
motions  of  their  wise  men,  justly  alanned  many,  and  their  complaints  to  the 
commandant  were  urged,  until  seven  of  his  own  people  were  put  in  irons,  tc 
dispel  their  fears.  And  that  he  might  the  more  vaunt  himself  upon  their  fears 
he  sent  his  interpreter  to  demand  of  the  Grand-sun^  whether  he  was  about  to 
fall  upon  the  French  with  his  warriors.  To  dissemble,  in  such  a  case,  wm 
only  to  be  expected  from  the  chief,  and  the  interpreter  reported  to  the  com- 
mandant as  he  desired,  which  caused  him  to  value  himself  upon  his  formei 
contempt  of  his  neople's  fears. 

The  30th  of  November,  1729,  at  length  came,  and  with  it  the  massacre  of 
near  700  people,  being  all  the  French  of  Natchez.  Not  a  man  escapecL  It 
being  upon  the  eve  of  St.  Andrtu^s  day,  facilitated  the  execution  of  the  horrid 
4esi^n.  ,In  such  contempt  was  M.  Chopart  held,  that  the  suns  would  allow  no 
wamor  to  kill  him,  but  one  whom  they  considered  a  mean  person.  He  was 
armed  only  with  a  wooden  tomahawk,  and  with  such  a  contemptible  weapon, 
wielded  by  as  contemptible  a  person,  was  M.  Chopart  pursued  tirom  his  house 
Into  his  garden,  and  there  met  his  death. 

The  design  of  the  Grand-sun  and  his  allies  was,  to  have  followed  up  their 
luccess  uotd  all  the  French  were  driveo  out  of  Louisiana.    But  some  tribet 
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would  not  aid  id  it,  and  the  govenior  of  Lonimana,  promptly  seconded  by  the 

KH>pie  of  New  Orleans,  shomy  after  nearly  annihilated  tne  whole  tribe  of  the 
aliliez.  The  Clioctaws  offered  themselves,  to  the  number  of  15  or  1600 
men,  and,  in  the  following  February,  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Natch- 
ez, and  were  shortly  after  joined  by  the  French,  and  encamped  near  the  oW 
fort,  tlien  in  possession  of  the  Grand-sun,  Here  flags  passed  between  them 
and  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  which  were  very  honorable  to  the 
Indians ;  but,  in  tlie  following  night,  tliey  ciecamped,  taking  all  their  prisoneri 
and  baggage,  leaving  nothing  but  tlie  cannons  of  the  fort  and  balls  behind  them 
Some  time  now  passed  l)efore  the  French  could  ascertain  the  retreat  of  the 
Natchez.  At  length,  they  learned  that  they  had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and 
settled  U)>on  tlie  west  side,  near  180  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Red  River 
Here  they  built  a  fort,  and  remained  quietly  until  the  next  year. 

The  weakness  of  the  colony  caused  the  inhabitants  to  resign  themselves  into  ' 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who  soon  sent  over  a  sufficient  force,  added  to  those 
still  in  the  country,  to  iMindile  the  Natchez.  They  were  accurdmgly  invested 
in  their  fort,  and,  struck  with  consternation  at  the  sudden  apnroach  of  the 
French,  seem  to  have  lost  their  former  prudence.  They  maae  a  desperate 
sally  upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  They 
then  attempted  to  gain  time  by  negotiation,  as  they  had  the  year  before,  but 
could  not  escape  mm  the  vigilance  of  the  French  officer ;  yet  the  attempt 
was  mode,  and  many  were  killed,  very  few  escaped,  and  the  greater  number 
driven  within  their  fort.  Mortars  were  used  by  their  enemies  in  this  siege, 
and  the  third  bomb,  falling  in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  made  great  havo<^ 
but  still  greater  consternation.  Drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  women  ana 
children,  Grand^un  caused  the  sign  of  capitulation  to  be  given.  Himself^ 
with  the  rest  of  his  com(»any,  were  c^uried  prisoners  to  New  Orieans,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  An  increasing  infection  caused  the  women  and  children 
to  be  taken  out  and  employed  as  slaves  on  the  king's  plantations;  among 
whom  was  the  woman  wno  bad  used  every  endeavor  to  notify  the  command- 
ant, Chopadj  of  the  intended  massacre,  and  from  whom  the  particulars  of  the 
affiiir  were  learned.  Her  name  was  Sttmg-arm.  These  slaves  were  shortl\ 
afler  embarked  for  St  Domingo,  entirely  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Natchez.* 
The  men,  it  is  probable,  were  all  put  to  death. 

OREAT-MORTAR,  or  Yah-yah-tu^anage,  was  a  very  celebrated  Muskogse 
chief,  who,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  was  in  the  French  interest,  and 
received  his  supplies  from  their  garrison  at  Alabama,  which  was  not  far  dis- 
tant from  his  place  of  abode,  called  OkchaL  There  was  a  time  when  he 
inclined  to  the  English,  and  but  for  the  very  haughty  and  impnident  conduct 
of  tlie  superintendent  of  Indian  af&irs,  among  them,  might  have  been  re- 
claimed, and  the  dismal  iieriod  of  massacres  which  ensued  averted.  At  t 
fneeat  council,  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  for  tlie  object  of  regaining 
their  favor,  the  pipe  of  peace,  when  passing  around,  was  refused  to  Oneot- 
mariar^  because  he  had  favored  the  French.  This,  vrith  much  other  ungener- 
ous treatment,  caused  him  ever  afler  to  hate  the  English  name.  As  the  super- 
intendent was  making  a  speech,  which  doubtless  contained  severe  and  banl 
sayings  acainst  his  r^  hearers,  another  chief,  called  the  7V>6acco-eater,  sprung 
upon  his  feet,  and  darting  his  tomahawk  at  him,  it  fortunately  missed  him,  but 
stuck  in  a  plank  just  above  his  head.  Yet  he  would  have  been  immediately 
killed,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  friendly  warrior.  Had  this  first  blow  been 
effectual,  every  Englishman  present  would  have  been  immediately  ]Hit  to  death. 
Soon  after,  Grtat-tnorlar  caused  his  people  to  fall  upon  the  English  tnulers,  and 
they  murdered  ten.  Fourteen  of  the  inhabitants  of^Longcane,  a  settlement  near 
Ninety-six,  f  next  were  his  victims.  He  now  received  a  commission  fh>m  the 
French,  and  the  better  to  enlist  the  Cherokees  and  others  in  his  canse,  removed 
with  his  family  far  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  upon  a  river,  by  which  he 
could  receive  supplies  from  the  fort  at  Alabama.  Neither  the  French  nor 
Qrtai-morUttr  were  deceived  in  the  advantage  of  their  newly-chosen  position 
lor  young  warriors  joined  him  there  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  fast  mBConiiqg 

*  Mods.  Du  PratZf  Hist  de  Looisiaoa,  tome  i.  cb.  zii. 

t  3o  called  becaiue  it  wan  96  vulat  from  the  Gborokfiie.    Ad^ . 
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a  gei  era]  rendezvous  for  all  the  Mifisissippi  Indians.  Fortunately,  however 
for  the  English,  the  Chickasaws  in  their  uiterest  plucked  up  this  bohon  uoas 
before  its  branches  were  yet  extended.  They  fell  upon  them  by  surprupe^ 
kiUed  the  brother  of  Greairmoriar,  and  completely  destroyed  the  design.  H^; 
fled,  not  to  his  native  place,  but  to  one  from  whence  he  could  best  annoy  the 
English  settlements,  and  commenced  anew  the  work  of  death.  Augusta,  in 
GeOTgia,  and  many  scattering  settlements  were  destroyed  *  Those  ravages 
were  continued  until  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Grants  in  1761,  as  we  have  narrated. 

We  have  next  to  notice  a  chief)  king,  or  emperor  as  he  was  at  difierent 
dmes  entitled,  whose  omission,  in  a  biographical  woric  upon  the  Indians,  would 
incur  as  much  criminality,  on  the  part  of  the  biographer,  as  an  omission  of 
BiuAum^ehdaSj  ffhUe-eyeSj  Pipe,  or  bckonosMa;  yea,  even  more.    We  mean 

ALEXANDER  M'GILU VRAY,  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous, if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  chiefs  tliat  has  ever  borne  that  title  among 
tne  Creeks;  at  least,  since  they  have  been  known  to  the  Europeans.  He 
flourished  during  half  of  the  last  centurv,  and  such  was  the  exalted  oj^inio:: 
entertained  of  him  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  styled  him  *^  king  of  kinffs.** 
His  mother  was  his  predecessor,  and  die  governess  of  the  nation,  and  he  ntui 
several  sisters,  who  married  leding  men.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  hi 
come  in  chief  sachem  by  the  usiiges  of  his  ancestors,  but  such  was  his  disincer-  * 
ested  patriotism,  that  he  left  it  to  the  nation  to  say  whether  he  should  succee:! 
to  the  sachemship.  The  people  elected  him  **  emperor.**  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Creeks  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  'was  in  the  British  interest 
After  the  peace,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Americans,  and  expressed  a 
4edre  to  renounce  his  public  life,  and  reside  in  the  U.  States,  but  was  hindered 
oj  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen,  to  remain  among  them,  and 
direct  their  afl&irs. 

His  residence,  acconling  to  Greneral  Jlfi{/bfi,t  who  married  his  sister,  was 
near  Tallaliassee,  aoout  half  a  league  from  what  was  formerly  Fort  Toulouse. 
!le  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  and  owned  60  negroes,  each  of  whom  he  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  habitation,  which  gave  his  estate  the  appearance  of  a 
little  town,  t 

M^GiUiorccu  was  a  son  of  an  Englishman  of  that  name  who  married  a  Creek 
woman,  and  hence  was  what  is  caned  a  half  breed.  He  was  bom  about  17^, 
and,  at  the  age  often,  was  sent  by  his^  father  to  school  in  Charleston,  where  he 
was  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Farquhar  AfGiUwray,  who  was  a  relation  of  his  father 
His  tutor  was  a  Mr.  ShucL  He  learned  the  Latin  language  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  JVrUiam  Henderson^  afterwards  somewhat  eminent  among  die  critics  in 
London.  When  young  JifGUlivray  was  17,  he  was  put  mto  a  counting-house 
in  Savannah,  but  mercantile  affairs  had  not  so  many  charms  as  books^  and  be 
spent  all  the  time  he  could  get,  in  reading  histories  and  other  works  of  useful- 
ness. After  a  short  time,  his  father  took  him  home,  where  his  superior  txdents 
euon  began  to  develop  themselves,  and  his  promotion  followed.  He  was  often 
styled  genera],  which  commission,  it  is  said,  he  actually  held  under  Charles 
lU^  king  of  Spain.    This  was,  probablv,  before  he  was  elected  emperor. 

To  be  a  little  more  particular  with  this  distinguished  man,  I  will  hazard  a 
repetition  of  some  facts,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  account  of  him  as  recorded 
by  one  §  who  resided  long  with  him,  and  consequendy  knew  him  well.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Creek  woman,  of  the  family  of  the  Wind,  whose  fkther  was  an 
oflleer  in  the  French  service,  stationed  at  Fort  Toulouse,  near  the  nation  of  the 
Alabamaa.  This  ofl!icer,  in  trading  with  the  Indians,  became  acquainted  with 
the  mother  of  our  chielj  whom  he  married.  They  had  five  children,  two  boys 
«ad  three  girls.  Only  one  of  the  boys  lived  to  grow  up.  As  among  other 
tribes,  so  among  the  Creeks,  the  children  belong  to  the  mother ;  and  when 
JiFGUlivrtn/'s  father  desired  to  send  him  to  Charleston  to  get  an  education,  he 
was  obliged  first  to  get  the  mother's  consent  This,  it  seems,  was  easily 
obtained,  and  young  J^GUlivray  was  put  these,  where  he  acquired  a  good 

*  Adair's  HisL  N.  Amencao  hidians,  254,  &e. 

t  Memoire  on  couprd'oeil  rapide  sur  mes  difn^rens  voyacef  et  mon  t^our  dam  la  nalioii 
CMck.  p.n,  t  Ibid.  i  Genenl  J^oi^ 
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education.  He  did  not  return  for  sotie  time  to  his  natioDy  which  was  at  ':e 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  he  dien  wen^  commisBioiied  ty 
the  royalists,  to  invite  his  countiymen  to  a  treaty  upon  the  irontieffB,  and  to 
unite  them  against  the  rebels.*  He  generally  spoke  the  Enfflish  language^ 
which  was  not  pleasing  to  his  mother,  who  would  not  speak  itf 

After  the  war  tie  became  attached  to  the  Americans,  and  although  the  bor- 
derers caused  frequent  troubles,  yet  he  made  and  renewed  treaties  with  theno. 
In  1790,  he  came  to  New  York  with  29  of  his  chiefe.  (hnng  to  some  misun- 
derstanding, lie  had  refused  to  treat  at  Rock  Landing  a  snort  time  before^ 
where  commissioners  from  the  U.  States  had  attended ;  and  the  government 
lustly  fearing  a  rupture,  unless  a  speedy  reconciliation  should  take  place, 
de^tched  Colonel  Marinua  WtUtt  into  the  Creek  counti7,with  a  pacific  letter 
to  Ueneral  AfOUlivrcnf.  He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  the  chiefs  arrived 
in  New  York  23  July,  1790.  t  They  were  conducted  to  the  residence  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  Greiieral  JTnor,  who  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  the 
president  of  the  U.  States,  and  introduced  them  to  him.  President  Washing' 
ton  received  them  ''in  a  very  handsome  manner,  congratulated  them  on  theu* 
safe  arrival,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  interview  would  prove  beneficial 
botli  to  the  U.  States  and  to  the  Creek  nation."  They  next  vimted  thegovemor 
of  the  state,  from  whom  they  received  a  most  coitltal  welcome.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  City  Tavern,  where  they  dined  in  company  with  Greneral 
Knox,  and  other  officers  of  government  A  correspondence  between  Governor 
Tiyhir,  of  Georgia,  and  ^Alexander  MGiUvary»  Esq."  probably  openM  the 
way  for  a  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  a  settlement  of  difiiculties.  From 
the  following  extract  from  ATGiUivrcnfs  letter,  a  very  just  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  state  of  tlie  affairs  of  his  nation  previous  to  his  visit  to  New  York.  "  In 
answer  to  yours,  I  have  to  observe,  that,  as  a  peace  was  not  concluded  on 
between  us  at  the  Rock-landing  meeting,  your  demand  for  property  taken  by 
our  warriors  from  off  the  disputed  lands  cannot  be  admitted.  We,  also,  have 
had  our  losses,  by  captures  made  by  your  people.  We  are  willing  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  you.  but  you  must  not  expect  extraordinary  concessions  from  us. 
In  order  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  to  finally  determine 
the  war,  I  am  will'mg  to  concede,  in  some  measure,  if  you  are  disposed  to  treat 
on  the  ground  of  mutual  concession.  It  will  save  trouble  and  expense,  if  the 
negotiations  are  managed  in  the  nation.  Any  person  from'  you  can  be  assured 
of  personal  safety  and  friendly  treatment  in  this  country.  It  was  dated  at 
Little  Tellassee,  30  March,  1790,  and  directed  to  « His  Excellency  Edward 
Te//«ir,  Esq."  and  signed  «w2fex.  J^GiUwray,'* 

This  chief  seems  afterwards  to  have  met  with  the  censure  of  his  people,  at 
least  some  of  them,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  MbdosK  recently ;  and  was 
doubdess  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  designing  whites,  to  treat  for  the 
disp«sal  of  his  lands^  against  the  general  voice  of  his  nation.  One  BowUsy  a 
white  man,  led  the  councils  in  opposition  to  his  proceedings  and,  for  a  time, 
M^GiUivray  absented  himself  from  his  own  tribe.  In  1^2,  his  party  took 
Bowles  prisoner,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  country,  and  solicited  the  ffeneral  to 
return.^  To  this  be  consented,  and  they  became  more  attached  to  him  than 
ever.  He  now  endeavored  to  better  their  condition  by  the  introduction  of 
teachers  among  tliem.  In  an  advertisement  for  a  teacher,  in  the  summer  of 
1792,  he  styles  himself  emperor  of  the  Creek  nation.  His  quiet  was  soon 
disturbed,  and  the  famous  John  Watts,  the  same  summer,  with  500  vtrarriors, 
Creeks,  and  five  towns  of  the  Chickamawagas,  committed  many  depredations. 
The  Spaniards  were  supposed  to  be  the  movers  of  the  hostile  party.  ^PGU- 
Uvray  died  at  Pensacola,  February  17,  1793,  |  and  is  thus  noticed  in  tlie 
Pennsylvania  Gazette: — *<This  idolized  chief  of  the  Creeks  stjried  himsHf 
king  of  kings.    But,  alas  he  could  neither  restrain  the  meanest  feltow  of  lin 

*  MUforly  SJ8.  3S4.  f  See  Holmes^  Amor.  Annals,  ii.  38i. 

{  Colonel  WilUft  Narrative,  112.  "  They  were  received  with  great  splendor  by  the  Tan 
many  Society,  in  the  dress  of  their  order,"  on  their  landing.    lb. 

$  hi  1791,  this  BowUtf  with  five  chiefs,  was  in  England,  and  we  find  this  notice  of  him  il 
die  European  Magazine  of  that  year,  vol.  19.  p.  268 : — '*  The  ambassadors  consisted  of  twe 
Creckx,  and  of  Mr.  Bowie*  f  (a  native  of  Maryland,  who  is  a  Cr^k  by  adoption,  and  tbepnt 
ent  gennral  of  that  nation,)  and  three  Cherokees.  |  mUort,  9)i 
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from  the  cowawaBion  of  a  crime,  nor  punish  him  after  he  had  commu- 
ted it!  He  might  persuade  or  advise,  all  the  good  an  Indian  kin^  or  cliiet 
can  do."  Tliis  is,  generally  speaking,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  tlie  extent 
of  the  power  of  chie& ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  chiefs  of 
djfferrat  tribes  exercise  very  different  sway  over  their  people,  according  as 
such  chief  is  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  ^vemment,  by  nature  or  circum- 
saoce.  There  is  great  absurdity  in  applying  the  name  or  title  of  king  to 
hMlian  chiefs,  as  that  tide  is  commonly  understood.  The  first  £uro[)eanB 
coD&nred  the  tide  upon  those  who  appeared  most  prominent,  in  their  first 
discoveriea,  for  want  cf  another  more  appropriate;  or,  perhaps,  tliey  had 
another  reason,  namely,  that  of  magnifying  their  own  exploits  on  their  return 
10  their  own  countries,  by  reporting  their  interviews  with,  or  conquests  over, 
"many  kings  of  an  imknowu  country." 

Contemporary  with  General  ATGiUivray  was  a  chief  called  the 

TAME-KING,  i^hose  residence  was  among  the  Upper  Creeks,  in  1791 ; 
and  be  is  noticed  in  our  pubUc  documents  of  that  year,  as  a  conspicuous  chief 
ID  matters  connected  with  establishing  the  southern  boundary.  At  this  time 
one  BawUSf  an  English  trader,  had  great  mfluence  among  the  Lower  Creeks^ 
and  used  great  en<^vors,  by  putting  himself  forward  as  their  chie(  to  enlist 
aO  the  nations  in  opposition  to  the  Americania*  He  had  made  large  promi9es  to 
the  Upper  Creeks,  to  induce  them  not  to  hear  to  the  American  commissioners 
They  so  &r  listened  to  him,  as  to  consent  to  receive  his  talk,  and  accordingly 
the  chiefs  of  the  upper  and  lower  towns  met  at  a  place  called  the  Half-way' 
houit^  where  they  expected  BowUa  in  person,  or  some  letters  containing  definite 
atatements.  When  the  chiefs  had  assembled,  Tamt-Jdng  and  Mad-dog^  of  the 
upper  towns,  asked  the  chie&  of  the  lower,  **  whether  ikeii  had  taken  ^ou?^'a 
talks,  and  where  the  letters'  were  which  this  grecA  man  had  sent  tliem,  and 
where  the  white  man  was,  to  read  theoo."  An  Indian  in  Bowleses  employ  said, 
''he  was  to  give  them  the  talk."  They  laughed  at  this,  and  said,  "  they  could 
hear  his  mouth  every  day;  that  thevhad  come  there  to  see  those  letters  and 
hear  them  read."  Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  upper  towns  now  lefl  the  coun- 
cil, which  was  about  the  termmation  of  Bowles's  successes.  He  was  shordy 
afterwards  obliced  to  abdicate,  as  we  have  already  declared  in  the  life  of 
M^GUUmrajf.  He  returned  agcun,  however,  after  visiting  Spain  and  England, 
and  spendmg  some  time  in  prison.* 

Mr.  EUicoU  observe^  f  that,  at  the  close  of  a  conference  with  sundry  tribes, 
heU  15  August,  1799,  in  which  objects  were  discussed  concerning  his  passage 
through  their  country,  that  *^  the  business  appeared  to  terminate  as  favorably 
as  could  be  expected,  and  the  Indians  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied ; 
but  I  nevertheless  had  my  doubts  of  their  sincerity,  from  the  depredations 
they  were  constantly  making  upon  oiur  horses,  which  be^n  upon  the 
Coeneuck,  and  had  continued  ever  since;  and  added  to  their  msolence,  firom 
their  stealing  every  ardcle  in  our  camp  they  coidd  lay  theur  hands  on."  M^ 
liSUeoU  excepts  the  Upper  Creeks,  generally,  from  participating  in  these  rob- 
beries, all  but  TcoM-kmg  and  his  people. 

Though  we  have  named  Tamerhang  first,  yet  Mad-dog  was  quite  as  con« 
apicuous  at  this  time.  His  son  fought  for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war,  and 
was  mentioned  by  General  Jackson  as  an  active  and  valuable  chief  in  his 
expeditions.  His  real  name  we  have  not  learned,  and  the  general  mentions 
hun  only  as  Mad-dog^s  son. 

In  the  case  of  the  boundary  ahready  mentioned,  the  surveyors  met  with  fine- 
quent  difiiculties  from  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom  were 
influenced  by  the  Spanish  governor,  Folch,  of  Louisiana.  Mad-dog  appeared 
Uieir  firiend,  and  undeceived  tiiem  respecting  tlie  governor's  pretensions. 
A  conference  was  to  be  held  about  the  4  May,  l^tween  the  Indians,  Governor 
Folch,  and  the  American  commissioners.  The  place  of  meeting  was  to  be  upon 
Cbenecuh  River,  near  the  southern  estuary  of  the  bay  of  Pensacola.    When 

*  He  was  confined  in  the  Moro  castle  in  the  Havana,  with  three  Cherokees  that  aceom 
paiiied  him.  This  was  in  1792.  It  was  said  that  this  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Unif  9d  Stalai^ 
BaiUtt,  was  with  the  Indians,  at  St.  Clair's  defeat.— Carey's  Muieum,  zL  40  f. 

thUsJoorDal,S14. 
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the  Ainericans  tirrived  there,  Madrdog  met  diem,  and  informed  Colonel 
Hawkina^  the  Indian  agent,  that  two  Indians  had  just  gone  to  the  Talleusees 
with  bad  talks  from  the  ffovemor.  The  colonel  told  him  it  coiild  not  be  pos- 
sible. Shortly  after,  Mad-dog  asked  Colonel  Hatokins  and  Mr.  EUicaUy  the 
commissioner,  if  they  supposed  that  Grovemor  FdIcH  would  attend  at  the  treaty ; 
they  said,  <*  Most  asBurediy."  ^  jYoy^  returred  Madrdog^  **  ht  will  noi  attend^  he 
hwws  what  I  shall  $ay  to  him  about  his  cnoked  talks.  His  tongue  is  JMted^ 
and^  as  ifou  are  here^  he  wUl  be  ashamed  to  s^,ouf  %L  If  he  stands  to  what  he  has 
told  uSf  ifou  wiU  be  offended^  ^"^V  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ou^  to  be  vfuvrked,  he 
unU  contradid  himself:  but  he  will  do  neither  ;  ht  will  nU  come.^  It  turned  out 
as  Madrdog  declared.  When  it  was  found  tl^  ^t  the  governor  would  not  attend, 
the  chief  went  to  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  EUifott,  and,  by  way  of  pleasantly, 
mid,  **  fTetf,  the  governor  has  not  come,  I  told  you  so.  A  man  with  two  tongues 
eon  only  speak  to  one  at  a  HmeJ'  This  observation  has  reference  to  the  gov- 
ernor^ duplicity,  in  holding  out  to  the  Indians  his  determination  not  to  suffer 
a  survey  of  the  boundarj^,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  pretended  to  the  Ameri- 
rans  that  he  would  facilitate  it* 
Mad-dog  was  an  upper  town  Creek,  of  the  Tuckaabatchees  tribe. 


CHAPTER  Vk 

Wbathbrpord — His  character  and  country—The  comer-stone  of  the  Creek  eo^fe^ 
eraey— Favors  the  designs  of  Tecumseh—Cantures  Fort  Mimms— Dreadful  mms 
saere — Subjection  of  the  Creeks — Wcatherford  surrenders  himself— His  speeches^ 
M'lHTOtH — Aids  the  Amerieatu — Battle  of  Autossee — Great  slaughter  of  the  Indians 
—Batde  of  the  Horse-shoe-bena — Litte  troubles  in  the  Creek  nation— Mlntosh  makes 
Hlf/fal  sale  of  lands — Executed  for  breaking  the  latos  of  his  country — Meh awwav 
— TusTKiruGOK — Hawkins — Chilly  MUktosh,  son  of  WUliamr-^arriage  of  his 
sister — Lovett. 

WEATHERFORD,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  war  chieft  of  the  Creek 
nation,  demands  an  early  attention,  in  the  biographical  history  of  the  late  war. 
BIr.  CUttbomey  in  hjs  Notes  on  the  War  in  the  South,  informs  us  that, 
^  among  the  furst  who  entered  into  the  views  of  the  British  commissioners  was 
the  since  celebrated  fFealhetford;^  that  he  was  bom  in  the  Creek  nation,  and 
whose  **  &ther  was  an  itinerant  pedler,  sordid,  treacherous,  and  revengeful ; 
his  mother  a  full-blooded  savage,  of  the  tribe  of  tlie  Seminoles.  He  partook 
(says  the  same  author)  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  both  his  parents,  f  and 
engrafted,  on  the  stock  he  inherited  from  otliers.  many  that  were  peculiarly 
hie  own.  With  avarice,  treachery,  and  a  thirst  for  blood,  he  combinpfi  liist, 
gluttony,  and  a  devotion  to  every  species  of  criminal  carousal.  (Fortune,  in 
her  freaks,  sometimes  gives  to  the  most  profligate  an  elevation  of  mind, 
which  she  denies  to  men  whose  propensities  are  the  most  vicious^  On 
WeaUurford  she  bestowed  genius,  eloquence,  and  courace.  The  first  of^  these 
qualities  enabled  him  to  conceive  great  desi^s,  the  last  to  execute  them ; 
while  eloquence,  bold,  impressive,  and  fiffurative,  flimished  him  with  a  pass- 
port to  the  favor  of  his  countrsrmen  and  followers.  Silent  and  reserved,  unless 
when  excited  bv  some  great  occasipn,  and  superior  to  the  weakness  of 
rendering  himself  cheap  ny  the  frequency  of  his  addresses,  he  delivered  bis 
opinions  out  seldom  in  council ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was  listened  to  with 
delight  and  approbation.  His  jud^ent  and  eloquence  had  seciu^  tlie 
respect  of  the  old;  his  vices  made  him  the  ido  of  the  young  ajid  tlie  unprin- 
cipled.'' ''In  his  perK>n,  toll,  sti*aight,  and  well  proiK>rtioned ;  his  eye  black, 
lively,  and  penetrating,  and  indicative  of  courage  and  enter}>rise ;  his  nose 
prominent,  tnin,  and  elegant  in  its  formation ;  while  all  the  features  of  hit 

«  EUkoU*sJoamel.9(a,6te. 

t  The  reader  •boald  be  early  apprised  that  thb  was  written  at  a  time  when  some  pr^udic« 
might  bmve  mfectad  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
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free,  bahiMHiiously  arranged,  speak  an  active  and  disciplined  mind.  Pas- 
sionately devoted  to  weatth,  he  had  appropriated  to  himself  a  fine  tract  ot 
land,  improved  and  settled  it:  and  from  the  profits  of  his  father's  pack,  had 
decorated  and  embellished  it  To  it  he  retired  occasionally,  and,  rel-ucing 
from  the  cares  of  state,  he  indulged  in  pleasures  which  are  but  rarely  found  to 
afford  satisfaction  to  the  devotees  of  ambition  and  fame.  Such  were  the 
^posite  and  sometimes  disgusting  traits  of  character  in  the  celebrated 
ireaiharfordj  the  key  and  comer-stone  of  the  Creek  confederacy ! " 

It  is  said  that  this  chief  had  entered  fiilly  into  the  views  of  Tkcumseh,  and 
that,  if  he  had  entered  upon  his  designs  without  delay,  he  would  have  been 
amply  able  to  have  overrun  the  whole  Mississippi  territory.  But  this  fortu- 
nate moment  was  lost,  and,  in  the  end,  his  plans  came  to  ruin.  Not  long 
before  the  wretched  butchery  at  Port  Mimms,  General  CUnbomt  visited  that 
post,  and  very  particularly  warned  its  possessors  against  a  surprise.  After 
giving  orders  for  the  construction  of  two  additional  block-houses,  he  con- 
cluded the  order  with  these  words : — ^**  To  respect  an  enemy,  and  prepare  in 
the  best  possible  way  to  meet  him,  is  the  certain  means  to  ensure  success." 
It  was  expected  that  WtMerford  would  soon  attack  some  of  the  forts,  and 
General  Claibomt  marched  to  Fort  Early,  as  that  was  the  farthest  advanced 
into  the  enemy's  country.  On  his  way,  he  wrote  to  Major  Beasley,  the  com- 
mander of  Mimms,  informing  him  of^^the  danger  of  an  attack ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  next  day  afler  the  letter  was  received,  (30  August, 
1813,)  freathaford^  at  the  head  of  about  1500  warriors,  entered  the  fort  at 
noon-day,  when  a  shocking  carnage  ensued.  T%p  gate  had  been  lefl  open 
and  un^arded ;  but,  before  many  of  the  warriors  had  entered,  they  were 
met  by  Major  BeagUy,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  for  some  time  the  contest 
¥ras  bloody  and  doubtful ;  each  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  entrance. 
Here,  man  to  man,  the  fight  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  toma- 
hawks, knives,  swords  ana  bayonets:  a  scene  there  presented  itself  almost 
Mrithont  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare !  The  garrison  consisted 
of  375 :  of  these  only  160  were  soldiers ;  the  rest  were  old  men,  women  and 
children,  who  had  here  taken  refuge.  It  is  worthy  of  very  emphatical 
remark,  that  every  officer  expftied  fighting  at  the  gate.  A  lieutenant,  having 
been  badly  wounded,  was  carried  by  two  women  to  a  block-house,  but  when 
he  was  a  Tittle  revived,  he  inristed  on  being  carried  back  to  the  fatal  scene, 
which  was  done  by  the  same  heroines,  who  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  dead 
companion,  where  Le  was  soon  despatched. 

The  defenders  of  the  garrison  bemg  now  nearly  all  slain,  the  women  and 
children  shut  themselves  up  in  the  block-houses,  and,  seizing  u|K>n  what 
weapons  they  could  find,  began,  in  that  perilous  and  hopeless  situation,  to 
defend  themselves.  But  the  Indians  soon  succeeded  in  setting  these  houses 
on  fire,  and  all  stich  as  refused  to  meet  death  without,  perished  in  the  flames 
within  S !  Seventeen  only  escaped  of  all  the  garrison,  and  many  of  those 
were  desperately  wounded.  It  was  judged  that,  during  the  contest  at  the 
gate,  near  400  of  ffeatherfortfs  warriors  were  wounded  and  slain. 

Th«  horrid  calamity  at  Fort  Mimms,  in  the  Tensau  settlement,  as  it  is 
caHed,  was  not  the  commencement  of  the  bloody  war  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
The  nr|Otions  of  the  Sfaawanee  Prophet  had  been  scrutinized  by  f>eople  upon 
tlie  frontiers  of  several  states,  ana  memorials  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  lind 
i>een  sent  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  by  some  of  their  principal 
inhabitants,  in  1811,  calling  on  him  to  send  out  an  armed  force  for  their 
security. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  some  families  were  cut  off  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  soon  after,  upon  the  border  of  Tennessee,  two  other  families, 
consisting  of  women  anii  children,  were  butchered  in  a  manner  too  shocking 
for  description !    Georgia  was  also  a  sufferer  in  the  same  kind. 

In  respect  to  the  blo^y  affair  at  Fort  Mimms,  a  different  aspect  has  been 
thrown  around  it  fh>m  that  generally  given  in  the  histories  of  the  war.  The 
severe,  though  probably  just  reflections  of  Judge  Martin  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  unfortunate  Bea$ley,  has  passed  without  contradiction.  Not  only  nad 
that  officer  been  warned  by  General  daibome  of  his  danger,  as  already 
■tate<l,  but  a  Creek  Indian  informed  h'm  in  a  friendly  manner  thit  he  muJlC 
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expect  lui  attack  in  less  than  two  days.  When  he  had  made  his  commimicm 
tion,  he  left  the  place,  **and  was  hardly  out  of  sight,  when  20  or  30  of  his 
couiitiTtnen  came  ui  view,  and  forcibly  entered  the  fort  In  die  attempt  to 
shut  the  gate,  Betuley  was  killed :  the  garrison  revenged  his  death  by  that 
of  all  the  assailants.  This  first  party  was,  however,  soon  followed  by  a  body 
of  about  800:  tlie  garrison  wns  overpowered,  the  fort  taken,  and  every  man, 
wotTuuK  and  child  in  it,  slaugniered,  ynih.  the  exception  of  four  privates,  who, 
though  severely  wounded,  effected  their  escajie,  and  reached  Fort  Stod- 
dard.'' *  Beadey  himself  was  carried  into  the  kitchen  of  one  of  the  houses 
within  the  fort,  and  was  diere,  with  many  others,  consumed  in  the  burning 
ruins  !f 

When  the  news  of  this  affair  was  circulated  through  the  country,  man^ 
cried  aloud  for  ven^;eance,  and  two  powerful  armies  were  soon  upon  theu* 
march  into  the  Indian  country,  and  tne  complete  destruction  of  the  Indian 
power  soon  followed.  The  lodians  seeing  all  resistance  was  at  an  end, 
great  numbers  of  them  came  forward  and  made  their  submission.  WeaOyer- 
fordy  however,  and  many  who  were  known  to  be  desperate,  still  stood  out; 
perhaps  from  fear.  General  Jackson  determined  to  test  the  fidelity  of  those 
chiefs  who  had  submitted,  and,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  deliver,  without 
delay,  fVtathtrford^  bound,  into  bis  hands,  that  he  might  be  dealt  with  as  he 
deserved.  When  they  had  made  known  to  the  sachem  what  was  required 
of  them,  his  noble.spirit  would  not  submit  to  such  degradation ;  and,  to  hold 
them  harmless,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  up  without  compulsion.  Accord- 
ingly, he  proceeded  to  the  American  camp,  unknown,  until  he  appeared 
before  the  commanding  general,  to  whose  presence,  under  some  pretence, 
he  gained  admission.  Ueneral  Jackion  was  greatly  surprised,  when  the  chief 
said,  **J  am  Wtatherford^  the  chief  v)ho  commanded  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Mmau, 
I  desire  j>eace  for  mupeople^  Imd  haoe  come  to  ask  iC"  Jackson  had,  doubtless 
determined  upon  his  execution  when  he  should  be  trought  bound,  as  he 
had  directed;  but  his  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  in  this  manner, 
saved  him.  The  general  said  he  was  astonished  that  he  sliould  venture  to 
appear  in  his  presence,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  having  been  at  Fort 
Mimms,  nor  of  bin  inhuman  conduct  there,  for  which  he  so  well  deserved  to 
die.  **  I  ordered,"  continued  the  general,  *^  that  you  should  be  brought  to  me 
bound ;  and,  had  you  been  brought  in  that  manner,  I  should  have  known 
how  to  have  treateil  you."  In  answer  to  this,  Weaihtrford  made  the  follow- 
ing famous  speech : — 

*^  I  am  in  wur  power — do  with  me  as  you  please — I  am  a  soldier.  J  have  done 
the  tohiles  aU  the  harm  I  could,  I  have  fought  them^  and  fought  them  brav^» 
If  1  had  an  army^  I  would  yet  fight — I  tcotUd  contend  to  the  last :  hut  I  have  none. 
My  people  are  aU  gone.    I  can  only  toeep  over  the  mitfortunes  (f  my  nation.^ 

Ueneral  Jackson  was  pleased  with  his  boldness,  and  told  him  that  though 
lie  was  in  his  power,  yet  he  would  lake  no  advanta^ ;  that  he  might  yet  join 
the  war  party,  and  contend  against  the  Americans,  if  he  chose,  but  to  depend 
upon  no  quarter  if  taken  afterward ;  and  that  unconditional  submission  was 
his  and  his  people's  only  safety.  Weaihtrford  rejoined,  in  a  tone  as  dignified 
as  it  was  ind:gnant, — ^**  You  can  scfdy  address  me  in  such  terms  now.  Thare 
was  fit  time  tolven  I  could  have  answered  you — there  was  a  time  when  I  had  a  choice 
— /  have  none  now.  I  have  not  even  a  hope.  I  could  once  animate  my  warriorM 
to  battle — but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my 
voice.  Their  bones  are  at  Talladega^  TaUushatches,  Emuckfaw  om  Tohopeka, 
[have  twt  surrendered  myself  wilMut  thought  ffhUe  there  wasasingU  Jumce 
of  successy  I  never  left  my  post,  nor  supplvcated  peace.  Bui  my  people  are  gone^ 
and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation,  notjor  mys^f.  I  look  back  wUh  deep  sorrow^ 
and  uish  to  avert  stUl  greater  calamdies.  If  I  had  been  Ufi  to  contend  with  the 
Georgia  amy,  I  woxdahave  raised  mu  com  on  one  bank  of  (he  river,  and  fought 
them  on  the  olh^.  But  your  people  have  destroyed  my  naiion.  You  are  a  brave 
matL  /  rely  upon  uour  generosity.  You  toiu  exact  no  terms  of  a  conquered 
veople,  but  such  as  they  should  accede  to.  Whatever  they  nuw  be,  it  would  now  k 
maJuess  and  folly  to  oppose  them.    If  they  are  oppose/^  you  shall  Jhd  me 
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amonesl  (he  sUmett  et^itnen  tf  obedimce.  T%)se  uiho  wndd  gtill  hold  oid^  can 
he  uylueneed  o/tdy  6y  a  nnum  $mrii  of  revenge.  To  this  thev  must  nol,  and  shaU 
nU  saaryice  the  Uui  remnant  if  their  eounby,  Yott  have  told  our  nation  where  we 
might  go  and  be  strfe,  Thi»  is  good  talky  and  they  ought  to  listen  to  it  Then 
shall  hsten  to  tL"  And  here  we  must  close  our  present  account  of  Weatherfora^ 
and  enter  upon  that  of  a  character  opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  and,  if  we  can 
believe  the  writers  of  their  thnes,  opposite  in  ahnost  all  the  affairs  of  Ufe.  This 
was  the  celebrated  and  truly  unfortunate 

General  WILLLIAM  MINTOSH,  a  Creek  chief  of  die  tribe  of  Coweta  w. 
He  was,  like  JIf  (TiUtvray,  a  half-breed,  whom  he  considerably  resembled  in 
sereral  particulars,  as  by  his  histoiy  will  appear.  He  was  a  prominent  leader 
of  such  of  his  countrymen  as  joined  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812, 13,  aiid 
14,  and  is  first  mentioned  by  General  Floyd^*  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  as  he 
called  it,  of  Autossee,  where  he  assisted  in  the  brutal  destruction  of  200  of  his 
jiatjon.  There  was  nothing  like  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  as  we  can  leani,  being  surpri^  in  then*  wigwams,  and  hewn  to  pieces. 
**The  Cowetaws,"  says  the  general,  **  under  JlfAito*^  and  Tookaubatchians,^ 
under  Mad-doffs-son,  fell  in  on  our  flanks,  and  fought  with  an  intrepidity 
worthy  of  any  troops.**  And  after  relating  the  burning  of  the  place,  he  thus 
IHtMseeds : — ^  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  fit>m 
tbe  information  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  which  it  is  said  can  be  relied  on,  there 
were  assembled  at  Autossee,  warriors  fi^m  eight  tovms,  for  its  deduce ;  it 
being  their  beloved  ground,  on  which  they  proclaimed  no  white  man  could 
approach  without  inevitable  destruction.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy ;  but  from  the  number  which  were  lying 
scattered  over  the  field,  together  with  those  destroyed  in  the  towns,  and  the 
many  slain  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  respectable  officers  affirm  that 
they  saw  lyingin  heaps  at  the  water's  edge,  where  they  had  1been  precipitated 
by  then-  survi  vTO^  I'riends,  [!n  their  kws  in  killed,  independent  of  their  wound- 
ed, must  have  been  at  teast  200,  (amonff  whom  were  the  Autossee  and  Tallassee 
kings,)  and  from  the  drcumstance  of  thfiir  making  no  efforts  to  molest  our 
return,  probably  greater.  The  niunber  of  buildings  burnt,  some  of  a  superior 
order  for  the  dwellings  of  savages,  and  filled  with  valuable  articles,  is  suppose<l 
to  be  400."    This  was  on  the  &  November,  18ia 

M*hdosh  was  also  very  conspfeuous  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Horse- 
shoe-bend, in  the  Tallapoosie  mver.  At  this  place  the  dlsconsdlate  tribes  of  the 
south  had  made  a  hist  great  stand,  and  had  a  tolerably  regular  fortitied  camp. 
It  was  said  that  they  were  1000  strong.  They  had  constructed  their  works 
with  such  ingenuity,  that  little  could  m  efiected  asainst  them  but  by  storm. 
**  l>etermined  to  exterminate  them,"  says  General  JatSson,  **  I  detached  General 
Coffee  with  the  mounted,  and  neviv  the  whole  of  the  Indian  foree,  early  on 
tlie  morning  of  yesterday.  [March  2/,  1814,1  to  cross  the  river  about  two  miles 
below  their  encampment  and  to  surround  the  bend,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  none  of  them  should  escape  by  attempting  to  cross  fbe  river."  *^Bcann 
company  of  spies,  who  bad  accompanied  Uen.  Coffee,  crossed  over  in  canoi  i 
to  the  extremity  of  the  bend,  and  set  fire  to  a  few  of  the  buildings  which  wei ) 
there  situated ;  they  then  advanced  with  great  gallantry  towards  the  breast- 
work, and  commenced  a  spirited  fire  upon  the  enemy  behind  it"  This  force 
not  being  able  to  efiect  tneir  object,  many  others  of  the  army  showed  great 
ardor  to  fiarticipate  in  the  assault  ^  The  spirit  which  animated  them  was  a 
sure  augury  of  the  success  which  was  to  follow."  ^  The  regulars,  led  on  bjr 
their  intrepid  and  skilful  commander.  Col.  ffUliams,  and  b^  the  gallant  Maj. 
Montgomenff  soon  gained  possession  of  tbe  works  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tre- 
menoous  fitre  firom  behind  them,  and  the  militia  of  the  venerable  Gen.  Dohertjfs 
brigade  accompanied  them  In  the  charge  with  a  vivacity  and  firmness  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  regulars.  The  enemy  was  completely  routed. 
Five  kundrt^  and  JUty  seven  I  were  lefl  dead  on  the  peninsula,  and  a  great 
niunber  were  billed  by  the  horsemen  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river.  It  ii 
believed  that  not  more  than  twenty  have  escapeo. 

*^  The  fighting  continued  with  some  seventy  about  five  hours ;  but  we  ecmr 

*  Branncm^t  official  letters.  t  Tuckabatche     Bartram,  447 

t  Thtae  are  tbe  geqerel's  italics }  at  least,  Brannan  so  priou  his  official  leUer. 
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dnoed  to  destroy  voam  of  diem,  who  had  oonoealoJ  theiiMelfes  UDdet  tbm 
banks  of  die  rirer,  until  we  were  prevented  by  the  niffht  This  morning  w« 
killed  16  who  had  been  con<yaled.  We  took  about  2d0  prisoners,  all  women 
and  children,  except  two  or  three.  Our  loss  is  106  wounded,  and  ^  kiDed. 
Major  M*hi^h^  the  Cowetau,  whojoined  my  army  with  a  part  of  his  tribe. 
greatlv  distinguished  himsel£''*  Truly,  this  was  a  war  of  extermination!' 
The  mend  orhumanity  may  inauire  whether  all  those  poor  wretches  wfaM>  had 
iecreted  themselves  here  and  mere  in  the  ''caves  and  reeds,"  had  deserved 
death? 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Mhdoth  rpmame  to 
be  recorded.  The  late  troubles  of  the  Creek  nation  have  drawn  forth  many 
a  sympathetic  tear  from  the  eye  of  die  philanthropist  These  troubles  were 
only  the  consequences  of  those  of  a  higMr  date.  Those  of  1825,  we  thought, 
completed  the  climax  of  theur  affliclbn,  but  1832  must  sully  her  annals  with 
records  of  their  oppreerion  also.  It  is  the  former  period  with  which  our  article 
brings  us  in  collision  in  closing  this  account  In  that  year,  the  government 
of  the  U.  States,  by  its  agents,  seemed  determined  on  possessing  a  large  tract 
of  their  country,  to  satisfy  the  state  of  Qeor^  JlfhUoah^  and  a  small  part  of 
the  nation,  were  for  conceding  to  dieir  wishes,  but  a  large  majority  of  his 
countrymen  would  not  hear  to  the  proposal  The  oommissionerB  employed 
were  satisfied  of  the  fiict,  and  communicated  to  the  president  the  result  of  a 
meetinff  they  had  hui  fiir  the  purpoae.  He  was  well  satisfied,  also,  diat 
Mhdodi  could  not  convey  the  lands^  as  he  represented  but  a  small  part  of  his 
nation,  but  still  the  negotiation  was  ordered  to  be  renewed.  A  council  was 
called  by  the  commiasionen^  (who  were  Georgians,)  which  assembled  at  a 
place  called  Indian-ming.  Here  the  chief  of  die  Tuokaubotcheese  spoke  to 
them  as  foUovirs :  *^  We  met  you  at  Broken  Arrow,  and  then  told  you  we  had 
no  land  to  selL  I  then  beard  of  no  claims  against  the  nation,  nor  have  I  since. 
We  have  met  vou  here  at  a  ve^  short  notice,  and  do  not  think  that  the  chie6 
who  are  here  have  any  authority  to  treat  Gfeneral  M'hUoth  knows  that  we 
are  boimd  by  our  laws,  and  that  what  is  not  done  in  the  public  square,  in  the 
general  council,  is  not  binding  on  tJie  Dation.  I  am,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  same  answer  as  given  at  Broken  Arrow,  that  we 
have  no  land  to  selL  I  know  that  there  are  but  few  here  from  the  upper 
towns,  and  many  are  absent  fimn  die  lower  towns.  Gen.  M*hiio3h  knows  uiat 
no  part  of  the  land  can  be  sold  without  a  fidl  council,  and  with  the  consent  of 
all  the  nation,  and  if  a  part  of  the  nation  choose  to  leave  the  country,  they 
cannot  sell  the  land  they  have,  but  it  beloncs  to  the  nation."  ^  This  is  thie 
only  talk  I  have  for  you^  and  I  shall  reaim  nome  immediately."  He  did  so. 
The  ill-advised  commissioners  infiMrmed  JWIntoA  and  his  party,  that  the  Creek 
nation  was  sufficiendy  represented  by  them,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
bear  them  out  in  a  treaty  of  sale.  The  idea  of  receiving  the  whole  of  the  pay 
for  the  lands  among  themselvesi  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  concession  of 
M*Into$h  and  his  party.  "  Thirteen  only  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  were 
chieft.  The  rest  were  such  ss  had  been  degraded  from  that  rank,  and  un 
known  persons ;  36  chiefs  jpveeent  reflised  to  sign.  The  whole  perty  of 
Mhntoth  amounted  to  about  300^  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  nation."  Still  thev 
executed^e  ardcles,^in  direct  violadon  to  the  laws  of  their  nation,  which 
themselves  had  helped  to  form.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Creeks  haa 
made  no  inconsiderable  advances  in  what  is  termed  civilization.  They  had 
towns,  and  even  printed  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed,  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  of  Indvm-8prw(t^  dated  8  January,  1821,  gave  universal  uneaai- 
neas ;  and,  from  that  day,  JIf  MotJk  lost  popularity.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  he  had  been  tampered  with  by  die  whites  to  convey  to  them  the  inher- 
itance of  his  nation !  and  the  following  letter  pretQr  cleariy  proves  sueb 
suspicions  had  been  jusdy  grounded.    It  is  dated 

''NKWTOwir,  21«f  Odofrov  1893. 

^MtFeixno:  lamgwngioittftmnyouafewlmes^asaJHend.  Iwrndyom 
hpiifew^e  your  ophnmabattt  the  treaty;}  iehdherthechiefktmbewSlU^orml 

mi  smpra  f  Ttot  at  Iiidiaa-^priqg^  S 
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IfthedMsfedditpoHdioleiihe  UnUedSUiUshaveihelandypartofUylwantyou 
to  Id  me  know ;  I  wUl  make  the  U,  States  commissioners  give  you  2000  dollars^ 
A.  M*Coy  the  same^  and  Cha&lbs  Hicks  3000  doUarSjjorpresefU,  and  nobody 
thail  know  it ;  andyytm  ihmk  the  land  woulden  [shouicTnt  7]  sold,  J  unQ  be  sat* 
istted.  If  ths  land  shindd  be  sold,  I  wiU  get  you  the  amount  before  the  treaty  8ign 
\is  signed:]  andifyougetanyffiendyou  want  him  to  received,  they  shall  receive. 
Jiothmg  more  to  viyorm  you  at  presenL 

''J remain yourt^gfeetionaU friend,  WM.  McINTOSH. 

•John  Ross.* 

*^  jSn  answer  return. 

**N.  &  The  whole  amount  is  $12,000,  you  can  divide  among  yourfnends, 
txdusive,  97,000." 

Hence  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  guOty  conscience  of  Mbdosh, 
although  some  parts  of  the  above  letter  are  scarcely  intelligible.  He  had 
mistaken  his  friend ;  Ross  was  not  to  be  bou^t;  for  three  days  afler  the  letter 
was  written,  viz.  24  October,  a  council  was  neld,  and  M*Intosh  was  present ; 
the  letter  was  read,  and  he  was  publicly  exposed. 

Notwithstanding  what  had  been  done  at  Indian-Spring,  it  appears,  fh>m  the 
above  letter,  that  another  attempt  at  selling  land  was  made  in  1823,  but  could 
not  be  carried  into  efifect,  the  villany  of  Mcintosh  was  so  apparent ;  and  it 
appears  that  it  could  not  be  brought  about  until  12  February,  1825,  which  is 
the  date  of  the  last  treaty  made  bv  M*hitosh. 

^^MUnJtosh  was  aware,  that,  aner  signing  the  treaty,  his  life  was  forfeited 
He,  and  others  of  his  coadjutors,  repwiired  to  Milledgeville,  stated  their  fear& 
and  claimed  the  protection  of  Greorgia,  which  was  promised  by  Gov.  Troupr 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  purchased  territory  was  within 
the  claimed  limits  of  Georgia  ;f  and  that  the  Greorgians  had  no  small  share  in 
the  whole  transaction.  It  is  not  stran^r  that  the  people  of  Georgia  shotdd 
conduct  as  they  have,  than  that  the  United  States*  government  sliould  place  it 
in  her  power  so  to  act.  To  take,  therefore,  into  account  the  whole  merits  of 
the  case,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  by  a  compact  between  the  two  uarties 
in  1802,  the  former,  in  consideration  of  the  latter's  relinquishing  her  claim  to 
the  Mississippi  territonr,  agreed  ta  extingubh,  at  the  national  expense,  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  in  Georgia,  whenever  it  could  be 
doncj  upon  reasonable  terms,  X  Who  was  to  decide  when  the  practicable  time 
bad  arrived,  we  believe  was  not  mentioned.  However,  previous  to  1825,  the 
,  United  States  had  succeeded  in  extin^ishing  the  aboriginal  title  of  15,000,000 
acres,  and  there  were  yet  about  10,000,000  to  be  bought  off.  §  The  chtin^  of 
life  finom  wandering  to  stationary,  which  the  arts  of  civilization  had  efrccted 
among  the  Indians,  made  them  prize  their  possessions  far  more  highly  than 
heretofore,  and  hence  their  reluctance  and  opposition  to  relinquish  tliem. 

Thus  much  it  seemed  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  fate 
of  MUnlosh  should  be  understood.  It  appears  that  when  the  whole  of  the 
nation  saw  that  the  treaty  which  he  and  his  party  had  made  could  not  be 
abrogated,  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  them  were  violent  against  them  ;  and  there- 
fore resolved  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  executed  upon  him. 
The  execution,  and  circumstances  attending  it,  are  thus  related :  ||  "  About 
two  hours  before  day,  on  Sunday  morning,  1  May,^  the  house  of  Gen. 
M*hitosh  waa  surrounded  by  Menaw-way,  and  about  100  Oakfuskee  warriors. 
M'Intosh  was  within,  as  likewise  were  his  women  and  children,  and  some 
white  men.  Menaw-way  directed  an  interpreter  to  request  the  whites,  and 
the  women  and  children,  to  come  out,  as  the  warriors  did  not  wish  to  harm 
them;  that  Gen.  AfhUosh  had  broken  the  law  that  he  himself  had  long 
since  made,  and  the^  had  come  to  execute  him  accordingly.  They  came 
cut  of  the  house,  leaving  Aflntosh  Bnd  Etomi-tustenuggey  one  of  his  adherents, 

«  Then  Premdent  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Creeks. 

t  Perkins,  Hist.  (T.  States,  a  work,  bv  the  way,  of  ^eat  value,  and  which  we  are  surprised 
should  have  Issued  from  the  press  with  nttle  or  no  notice. 

X  Amer.  An.  Regr.  L  &  Ibid.  ||  In  the  Annual  Register,  ut  ntpra, 

T  30  April  is  mentioned,  in  anotner  part  of  the  same  work,  as  the  date  of  (b  ;  executmo, 
a  id  so  it  is  set  down  bv  Mr.  Perkins,  m  nis  Hist.  U.  S.  i     ^  ^^^J^ 
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therein.  Tlie  warriors  then  set  fire  to  the  house ;  and  as  M^Jniosh  and  hia 
comrade  [Tustenugge]  attempted  to  come  out  at  the  door,  they  shot  them 
both  down.  The  same  day,  about  12  o'clock,  they  hunf  Sam  Hawkxn$y  a  half 
breed,  in  the  Uuckhosseliga  Square.  On  Monday,  uie  3  May,  a  party  of 
Halibee  Indians  fired  on  and  wounded  Ben  Hmokma^  another  half  breed,  veiy 
badly.  The  chiefe  stated,  at  the  time,  that  no  danger  whatever  was  to  be 
apprehended  by  persons  travelling  through  the  nation ;  that  they  were  firieud« 
to  the  whites,  and  wished  them  not  to  he  alarmed  by  this  execution,  which 
was  only  a  compliance  with  the  laws  that  the  great  chiefs  of  the  nation  made 
at  Polecat  Spring.  CkiUy  M*tniosk  escaped  from  the  house  with  the  whites, 
and  was  hot  fired  at  or  wounded."  He  m  now  chief  among  the  western 
Creeks,  and  some  time  since  increased  his  notoriety  by  beating  a  member  of 
C(mgr»BS,  in  Washington. 

The  great  agitation  which  the  execution  of  the  head  chiefi  of  the  M*Inioth 
party  caused  v^as  allayed  only  by  the  interference  of  the  United  States^  gov- 
ernment Grovemor  Troup  of  Georgia  declared  vengeance  agmnst  the  Creek 
nation,  denouncing  the  execution  of  the  chiefe  as  an  act  of  murder ;  however, 
he,  by  some  means,  learned  that  his  judgment  was  gratuitous,  and,  by  adrice 
of  President  Mams^  desisted  from  acts  of  hostility,  the  survey  of  the  disputed 
lands,  &c 

We  have  not  learned  much  of  the  family  of  Mcintosh.  His  principal  resi- 
dence was  on  the  Chattahoochie,  where  he  had  two  wives,  Susannah  and 
Peggy^  one  a  Creek,  the  other  a  Cherokee  woman,  and  this  is  the  place  where 
he  was  killed.  About  50  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  western  branch  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  he  had  a  plantation ;  here  lived  another  of  his  wives,  named  BUha, 
She  was  the  daughter  o£  Stephen  HanMu^  and  sister  to  Samuel  and  Ber^amxn 
HawkmSy*  whose  &te  we  have  just  rekted.  On  14  August,  1818,  Jenrofy  his 
eldest  daughter,  was  married  to  ffQliam  &  Mitchel,  iSq.,  assisumt  Indian 
agent  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  were  married  at  a  place  <Med  Theacaickkah 
near  Fort  Mitchel,  in  that  nation,  f 

General  M*hdo9h  participated  in  the  Seminole  campai^ps,  as  did  another 
chief  of  the  name  of  Ziot^  with  about  2000  of  dieir  vramors.  They  joined 
the  American  army  at  Fort  Scott  in  the  spring  of  1818.  X 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Creek  loar  eondnued — View  cf  the  Creek  eountrtH-Generdl  Jackson  ordered  cmi 
against  them — Relieves  Chikmabt — SHiLOKTA^-rATH-KiLLER — Capture  of  Litia 
fitehe-'The  Tallushatehes  destroyed  by  General  Cotke^Battle  of  Talladega^ 
Jinecdote^-Massaere  of  the  HalUbees — further  account  ofJlutossee  battle — BatUe  of 
Camp  Defiance — Timpoochie — Battle  of  Eckamakaka — Pushamata — Weatherford 
— Jim  Fife— So^  of  Emuldau-^  second  battle— Fife*s  intrepidity-- Battle  of 
Enotochopko—Tohopekor—End  of  the  Creek  war —Death  of  three  Prophets— 
MoHOHOB — M*QoEEK — CoLBERT,  oUos  PiOMiNGO— Hi*  sxploits — ^necdote—Jivr- 
der  of  John  Morris — Mushalatubbc — ^Pvshamata — Speech  of  MushaUtuboc  and 
of  Pushamata  to  Lafiiyette  at  WashingUm — Puskamata  dies  there — Hillishaoo 
visits  England — Excites  the  SeminoUs  to  war^-A  modem  Pocahontas — Horkot- 
LIMED — Massacree  a  IhhWs  crew  t»  ApalaehicoUi  River — Is  captured  with  Hillis- 
haoo, axJ  Aai^Mi— Neamathla — Removalofthe  Florida  Indians — Their  wretched 
eondition^M*^vm^ii — Rich  in  lands  and  slaves — FUes  to  Florida^  and  loses  his 
effects. 

At  this  period  the  Creek  Indians  occupied  a  coontiy  containm^  about  900 
square  miles;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Georgia,  south  by 
the  Floridas,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi ;  the  soil  and  climate  of  wfakh 
could  not  be  considered  inferior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  These  Indians^ 
eonsisting  of  Creeks,  properly  so  called,  Chikasaws,  Choktaw%  and  Cher*- 

*  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representativet,  U.  S.,  078.  Ate. 
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keee,  had  for  a  long  time  been  od  amicable  terms  with  their  white  neighliors, 
Mchanging  their  mrs  and  other  artidee  with  them  for  such  others  as  their 
wants  required.  This  state  of  things,  but  for  the  breakbff  out  of  the  war  in 
Canada,  misht,  and  would,  in  reason,  have  continued,  and  the  great  Creek 
nation  would  have  increased,  and  at  this  day  have  gained  vastly  in  population 
and  importance,  insteail  of  being  dismembered,  its  inhabitants  sent  into 
banishment,  and  finally  ruined,  utennarriaffes  between  Indians  and  whites 
had  become  irequent,  from  which  a  race  of  half-breeds  were  springing  up, 
and  instead  of  slavery,  the  Indian  women  were  taking  their  proper  places  m 
society,  and  the  men  were  cultivating  the  fields.  And  notwithstanding^  tha 
Prmthd  and  Tkatmsek  had  used  all  their  eloquence  to  engage  them  m  an 
early  quarrel,  it  was  not  until  they  heard  of  tlie  success  of  the  British  at  Mai- 
den, that  they  decided  on  taking  up  the  hatchet,  generally.  Such  was  the 
alacrity  among  the  northern  Inoians  on  the  capmre  of  General  HtJL  on  die 
16  August,  1812,  that  rutmers  arrived  fiiom  among  them  to  the  Creeks  some 
tfroe  before  it  was  known  to  their  white  neiffhbors. 

For  the  horrid  butchery  at  Tensau,  the  foUowers  of  ffeathafordj  Monohoe^ 
and  iAf  Qum,  or  JIf  Queen,  were  shortly  to  atone,  m  the  most  summary  man- 
ner. There  was  a  great  encampment  of  Creeks  under  fFeatherford^  at  the 
Tallahasse,  or  Talludiatches  towns,  on  the  Coosa  River,  a  northern  branch  of 
the  Alabama.  The  eyes  of  the  south  seemed  to  centre  upon  General  Jadts&n 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  notwithstanduig  he  was  confined  to 
his  room,  firom  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which  he  had  lately  received  in  a  private 
ouarrel,  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  arrived  in  Tennessee,  the  governor  of 
tnat  state  issued  an  order  to  him  to  raise  2000  men  with  all  possible  despatch, 
and  rendezvous  at  Fayetteville.  Colonel  Coffee  was  already  in  the  fiePd. 
JackMoiCs  march  into  the  enemy's  country  was  hastened  by  a  m]se  alarm,  and 
when  he  had  got  into  the  Indian  countrv,  he  found  himself  almost  destitute 
<^  provinons  for  his  army,  which  caused  considerable  delay.  At  a  place  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  called  Ditto's  Landing,  General  Jackson  met  with  Colonel 
Cf0ti^8  regiment  Here  he  remained  several  days,  but  despatched  Coffee 
with  700  men  to  scour  the  Black  Warrior  River.  At  Ten  Islands,  on  the 
Coosa,  was  a  band  of  fiiendl^  Creeks,  at  whose  head  was  a  chief  named 
Qdimaby.  This  chief  had  a  kind  of  fort  there,  and  was  now  blockaded  in  it 
by  the  war  party.  Chmndhf^  hearing  of  Joclratm'f  position,  sent  his  son,  Sue- 
LOKTA,  also  a  principal  chie^  to  the  general's  camp,  for  relief,  who,  without 
\om  of  time,  marched  up  the  river,  but  was  obliged  to  encamp  at  the  distance 
of  24  miles  fit>m  DiUo\  firom  the  failure  of  his  suppliea  While  herej  Path- 
KiLLSR,*  a  Cherokee  chief^  sent  two  runners  to  hun,  confirming  the  former 
news,  and  that  without  inunediate  relief^  they  said,  tliey  should  be  immediate- 
ly cut  ofl^  for  the  hostile  Indians  were  assembling  in  great  force  from  nine 
towns.  Jackton  now  resolved  to  move  on,  and  told  the  messengers  ofPatiir 
kilUr  to  speak  thus  to  their  chief  from  him : — 

<*  The  hoMe  CretkM  mil  noi  aUaek  you  uniU  (hey  have  had  a  bnuh  with  me, 
and  ihaif  Itkmk,  %mUput  ihtm  onlofiht  nation  qfjighting  for  some  timeJ* 

When  the  army  had  arrived  within  a  fow  miles  of  the  Ten  Islands,  it  was 
met  by  Ckmnaby.  This  old  chief  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two  hostile 
Creekflu  which  he  gave  up  to  General  Jackson,  The  army  was  yet  about  16 
miles  from  the  Indian  encampment,  and  in  a  lamentable  condition  for  want  of 
provisions ;  insomuch,  that  almost  any  one  but  Jackson  would  have  desfmirod, 
and  ipven  up  the  campaign ;  but  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he 
happily  difiiised  his  spirit  into  his  men.  He  said.  In  a  letter  ta  Governor 
Bunaiif  that  uhSst  (hey  eoMi  procure  an  ear  qfcom  apiece^  they  would  not  give 
up  the  expedition. 


*  We  would  here  obtcrve  that  Path-kOUr  was,  in  182S.  a  Chriftian  chief,  and  governed 
B  the  same  tribe  with  the  famous  Mr.  CharUt  Hicks ;  and  his  residence  was  in  that  year  25 
ariles  from  Tkirfceytown.  The  missionarir,  Mr.  Butrickf  notes  in  his  Journal,  that  Path-tUUr 
was  "  the  Ate  or  jfrri  helooed  wmn,  of  the  Cherokee  nation,"  and  that  Mr.  Hicks  was  ''  the 
seeomi hdentrnmamJ*  Psih  titftr  bad  had  a  son  murdered  by  some  white  man,  before  tl^ 
visil,  and  coaaplamed  of  the  onlraga,  and  said  he  had  written  twice  id  the  presidoat  of  \be 
United  States  aboQllL    Both  theie  chieft  died  in  the  winter  of  18S6 
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On  Uie  2d  October,  Colonel  Thfer  returned  from  the  capture  of  a  town 
called  Littufutclie,  on  die  head  of  Canoe  Creek,  which  eni]>tie8  into  the  Coosa 
from  the  west.  His  force  consisted  of  200  cavalry,  and  they  brought  in  29 
prisoners,  chioHy  wonjen  and  children. 

The  Indians  were  now  drawn  oif  from  Ten  Islands,  and  had  taken  post  at 
Talliisbatches,  on  the  soutli  side  of  the  Coosa.  Coffu  was  immediately 
despatched  with  900  men  to  attack  them.  This  he  did  on  the  3  November, 
Mjn  about  an  hour  high  in  the  morning.  A  number  of  men  in  advance  of  the 
umin  body,  sent  forward  for  the  purpose,  drew  out  the  warriors  from  their 
cabins,  who  made  a  fierce  attack  upnon  them.  The  Americans  gave  way  bv  fall  - 
ing  back  upon  the  main  body,  agreeably  to  their  preconcerted  plan,  which  had 
the  good  eifect  of  bringing  the  Indians  at  once  into  their  power.  Having  fired 
upon  them,  they  made  a  successful  charge,  and  soon  oblised  them  to  shelter 
themselves  m  their  wigwams.  Colonel  Coffu  says,  **The  enemy  retreated 
firing,  until  tliey  got  aroimd,  and  in  their  buildings,  where  they  made  all  the 
remstaju*e  that  an  overpowered  soldier  coidd  do—lhey  fought  as  long  as  one 
existed,  but  their  destruction  was  very  soon  completed.  Our  men  rushed  up 
to  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  killed  the  last  warrior  of 
them.  The  enemy  fought  witli  savage  fury,  and  met  death  with  all  its  horrors, 
without  shrinking  or  complaining — ^not  one  asked  to  be  spared,  but  fought  as 
long  as  they  could  stuud  or  sit.  In  consequence  of  their  flying  to  their  houses, 
and  mixing  with  the  families,  our  men,  in  killing  the  males,  without  mtention 
killed  and  wounded  a  few  of  the  squaws  and  children.**  In  this  sanguinary 
afiTair,  166  Indians  were  killed;  and  the  commander  thought,  that  diere  were 
enough  others  killed  in  the  woods,  which  they  could  not  find,  to  make  up  iii 
all  2&.  Tfiis  calctdaiionj  he  observed,  he  thought  a  rtastmabU  one.  They 
took  captive  84  women  and  children,  and  ^not  one  of  the  warriors  escaped 
to  carry  the  news ;  a  circumstance  unknown  heretofore !  **  The  wh\tes  nad 
5  killed  and  41  wounded ;  "none  mortaUy,  the  ^ppeater  part  slightly,  a  lumber 
with  arrows :  this  appears  to  form  a  very  principal  part  of  the  enemy's  arms 
for  warfare ;  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bundle  of  arrows,  which  is  used 
after  the  first  fire  with  the  gun,  until  a  leisure  time  for  loading  ofiers." 

The  destruction  at  Tallushatches  was  rendered  the  more  complete  b^  their 
being  entirely  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  troops.  Some  have  said  that 
even  the  women  united  witli  the  warriors,  and  contended  in  the  battle  with 
fearless  bravery.  This  may  accoimt  for  many  that  were  Jtilled ;  but  General 
Coffee  does  not  mendon  it. 

Meanwhile  General  ffhite  had  been  detached  to  Turkeytown,  for  the  reliel 
f*f  Path-killer,  and  he  was  now  ordered  to  join  the  miun  army,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  he  was  able.  This  request  was  transmitted  on  the  4,  and 
renewed  on  the  7  November,  1813 ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  an 
Indian  brought  news  to  the  general,  that  Tdladega  was  besieged  by  a  great 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  would  certainly  be  destroyed,  unless  immediately 
relieved.  Talladega  was  a  fort  occupied  by  fi*iendly  Creeks,  about  30  miles 
below  Ten  Islands. 

Without  loss  of  time.  General  Jackson  marched  to  relieve  Tallade^  His 
operations  were  conducted  with  such  promptitude,  that  by  midnight  following 
the  same  day,  he  was  within  six  mites  or  his  enemy.  Here  he  encamped 
until  alH)ut  daylight.  Then  moving  on,  at  sunrise  he  came  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Indian  encampment,  which  was  only  about  80  rods  fiom  Fort  Tulla* 
dega.  The  general,  having  formed  his  line  of  battle  like  the  Simnish  Armada, 
moved  oii  to  the  attack.  The  Indians  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  rushed 
uf)on  their  adversaries  with  such  impetuositv  that  they  made  considerable 
impression  in  one  part  of  the  line ;  insomuch,  that  a  considerable  body  of 
militia  gave  way.  Their  places  beinj;  immediately  supplied  by  the  mounted 
men,  the  Indians  fought  but  a  short  time,  before  they  were  obliged  to  fly  for 
the  mountains,  about  three  miles  distant  In  their  flight  they  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  and  great  numbers  were  cut  down.  In 
the  whole  aflfair,  299  were  killed,  that  were  found,  of  the  Indians;  and  the 
whitet^  lost  15  in  killed,  and  85  were  wounded,  several  of  whom  afterwards 
died.  Over  1080  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  engaged,  and  some  of  diem 
afterwards  said  tliei.  loss  at  the  batde  of  Talladega  was  600. 
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b  was  expected  that  a  supply  of  provisionB  would  arrive  it  Camp  Strother 
at  Ten  frianda,  before  the  army  should  return  there ;  but  on  its  amvaJ,  a  total 
feilure  was  experienced  by  the  hungry  soldiers;  even  what  had  been  left 
behind  of  the  seneral's  private  stores  had  been  distributed — ^it  was  a  melan- 
choly time,  indeed,  and  reminds  us  of  the  sufferings  of  captives  in  the  old 
lodian  wars,  who  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  berries  and  roots.  It  was 
during  this  campaign  that  a  circumstance  occurred  which  has  been  variously 
related  ;  and,  as  it  k  an  excellent  anecdote,  we  wUl  luy  it  before  our  readers. 

One  mornings  a  soldier,  with  a  doleful  countenance,  approached  Genera) 
Jackson^  and  told  him  he  was  almost  famished,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  The 
geueral  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  was  observed  by  the  poor  half- 
starved  soldier  to  be  eating  something.  This  no  doubt  caused  him  to  make 
his  complaint,  thinking  it  a  fevorable  time  to  have  his  wants  relieved.  The 
general  ol>8erved,  that  it  was  never  his  custom  to  turn  away  a  hungry  person, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  him ;  then,  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  took  out  a  hanclful  of  acorns,  and,  offering  them  to  his  astonished 
guest,  observed,  that  such  was  his  fare,  and  all  he  had,  but  to  that  be  was 
welcome.  The  soldier  went  away  contented,  and  told  his  comimnions  they 
ought  no  more  to  complain,  so  long  as  their  general  was  obliged  to  subsist 
upon  nothing  but  acorns.  Out  of  this  grew  the  stonr,  that  the  general  having 
mvited  his  officers  to  dine  with  him,  set  nothing  before  them  bu*:  a  U-ay  of 
acorns  and  some  water. 

Meanwhile  mutiny  after  mutiny  took  place  in  General  Jackson^s  aimy,  and 
the  campaig^i  came  near  being  abandoned.  A  circumstance,  too,  occurred 
alK>ut  this  time,  ever  to  be  kmented.  General  Cocke,  of  East  Tennessee, 
considering  liimself  possessed  of  a  command  independent  of  Jctckaoriy  gave 
his  orders  to  some  brigadiers,  at  the  same  time  that  General  Jackson  did. 
General  fVkUe  chose  to  act  under  General  Cockers  orders,  and  this  occasioned 
some  confusion,  and,  in  the  end,  the  lamentable  affidr  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  and  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 

The  Hallibee  Indians,  who  had  been  the  principal  sufferers  at  Talladega, 
had  despatched  ambassadors  for  General  Jacksonrs  camp,  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  they  would  accept  on  any  terms  he  might  please  to  erant  them.  Al 
the  same  time  these  proposals  were  out,  General  frhiie  marched  against  then 
towns,  and  on  the  18  November  completely  surprised  them ;  killed  60  war- 
riors, took  256  prisoners,  and  made  good  his  retreat  without  the  loss  of  a 
man. 

The  Indians  thought  they  had  been  attacked  by  General  JojcksorCa  army, 
and  that  therefore  they  were  now  to  expect  nothing  but  extermination ;  and 
this  was  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  they  fought  with  such  desperation 
afterwards.  And  truly  they  had  reason  for  their  tears :  thev  knew  none  but 
Jackson,  and  supposed  now  that  nothing  short  of  their  total  destruction  would 
satisfv  him.  as  their  conduct  exemplified  on  every  occasion.  They  knew 
they  had  asked  peace  on  any  terms,  and  their  immediate  answer  was  the 
sword  and  bayonet    A  company  of  Cherokees  aided  not  a  little  in  this  affair. 

We  have  given  the  chief  features  of  the  battle  of  Autossce,  when  dravrin^ 
a  sketch  of  Uie  life  of  ATIniosJu  Here  may  be  added  some  otlier  matters  of 
history,  for  the  better  understanding  the  events  of  the  memorable  Creek  war. 

Autoseee  is  situated  on  tlie  south  bank  of  the  Tallapoosie,  18  miles  from  the 
Hickory  Ground,  and  20  above  the  junction  of  that  rive/  with  the  Coosa. 
With  General  FloyfTs  white  Xroom  were  four  companies  of  friendly  Indians. 
AVIntosh  led  the  dowetaus,  and  Mad-doffs-aon  tlie  Tookaubatchians,  or  Tuka- 
butchies.  The  names  of  Uie  otlier  leaders  are  nut  set  down,  but  there  were 
doubtless  several  of  them,  as  there  were  about  350  warriors  wlio  accompanied 
the  expedition.  That  sure  work  was  intended,  will  not  be  doubted,  Wjicn  it 
is  known  that  the  force,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  950  men.  When  the  anny 
arrived  near  the  place  where  it  was  expected  Indians  would  be  found,  and 
liaving  dtscovered  one  small  town  before  it  was  light  in  the  momuig,  the 
general  was  surprised  immediately  after  by  the  discovery  of  another.  This 
was  filled  with  men  who  had  t>een  apprized  of  his  approach,  and  were  pre* 
[mred  for  battle.  The  order  of  batde  was  immediately  changed,  and  the  army 
proceeded  in  two  divisions  to  attack  both  towns  at  once.  The  besiegers 
34 
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being  provided  with  ardlleiy,  soon  accomplished  their  work,  and  all  tiia 
resistance  the  Indians  seem  to  have  made,  was  in  endeavoring  to  eflfeet  a 
retreat  into  caves  and  other  hiHing-places.  Nevertheless,  the  Georgians  had 
11  killed  outright,  and  54  wounded.  Among  tlie  latter  was  General  Fk^ 
himself  severely,  and  Adjutant-Greneral  ATewman  slightly. 

M^Intoah  and  Mad-dogs-son^s  loss  was  considerable,  but  was  not  thought  of 
importance  enough  to  be  communicated  by  their  allies,  who  were  gr^tly 
indebted  to  them,  if,  indeed,  destroving  their  own  countrymen  made  them  so. 
They  did  not,  however,  do  so  much  butchering  as  they  intended,  or,  rather,  as 
they  agreed  to  do ;  for  the  day  before  the  massacre,  they  agreed  to  post  them- 
selves on  tne  onposite  side  of  the  river,  and  to  kill  all  who  should  attempt  an 
*wc«pe.    Had  tliey  done  this,  very  few  would  have  escaped. 

After  resting  a  few  days,  General  Floyd  marched  to  Camp  D^^nnce,  50 
miles  directly  nito  the  Indian  country,  and  westward  of  Autossee.  li  re,  eariy 
in  tlie  moniing  of  2  January,  the  hostile  Indians  killed  his  sentinels  belbiie  they 
were  discovered,  and  then  with  ^reat  fury  attacked  his  camp,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  continued  to  fight  with  bravery.  By  this  time  die  army  had  got 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  soon  obliged  the  Indians  to  fly.  One  company 
of  whites,  under  Captain  Broadnaxy  had  its  retreat  cut  off  by  the  assailants,  and 
escaped  only  by  cutting  its  way  tlirough  them. 

In  this  fight,  Timpoochie-barnuel,  or  Bamardy  a  half-breed,  chief  of  the 
Uchies,  comnianded  a  company  of  them,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  general, 
^  j^reatly  distinguished  himself"  It  was  owing  to  his  promptness,  that  Cap- 
tain Brocuh,^jc  was  enabled  to  effect  a  retreat.  The  enemy,  in  that  manoeurre, 
had  advanced  within  50  yards  of  the  artillery.  All  the  other  part  of  the  Indian 
army  took  shelter  within  the  lines,  and  looked  on  during  the  contest 

After  tliis  battle,  37  Indians  were  found  dead  on  Uie  field,  as  the  whites 
re()orte(l ;  and  of  their  own  number  17  were  killed,  and  130  wounded.  At  the 
fiv^x  onset,  General  J^ttoman  had  three  balls  shot  into  him,  which  prevented 
\m  ftirther  service ;  and  several  of  the  principal  officers  had  their  horses  shot 
under  tliem.  How  the  Indians  under  Timpoochit  fared  in  these  particulars, 
we  have  not  yet  learned. 

fVtaiherfardy  Dranas,  Sinquistura-soHy  with  some  Shawanese,  had  established 
themselves  on  the  Alalmma,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaba,  and  there  bitilt  a 
town,  which  ttiey  called  Eckanakaka.  Its  name  signified  diat  it  was  built 
upon  holy  ground ;  and  hence  tlie  prophets  told  tlieir  followers  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  as  no  polluted  and  murderous  whites  could  ever  enter  there. 
However,  General  Clmbomt^  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  accompanied  by  a 
hand  of  Choktaws  tmder  Pusfutmata^  their  chief,  resolved  to  make  a  tiial  of  the 
virtue  of  the  Indian  prophets*  pretensions 

ffeatherford  and  his  followers,  being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  army, 
had  put  themselves  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  On  23  December,  1813,  as 
the  army  approached,  they  were  met  by  the  Indians,  and  a  short  engagement 
followed.  As  U8ua1,  die  Indians  gave  way,  and  were  pursued ;  but  as  their 
town  was  surrounded  by  fastnesses,  few  were  killed  in  the  pursuit  Thirty 
were  found  dead  of  die  enemy  Indians,  and  of  the  army,  two  or  three  were 
killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  This  was  quite  an  Indian  depot,  the  captors 
having  found  here  "a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  and  immense  property  of 
various  kinds."  It  was  all  destroyed  with  the  town,  which  consistea  of  200 
houses:  the  women  and  children  had  only  time  to  escape  across  the  Alabama. 
The  next  day,  another  town  was  destroyed,  eight  miles  above,  consisting  of  60 
houses.  We  will  now  proceed  witli  General  Jackson,  until  he  puts  an  en  i  to 
the  Creek  vi^ar. 

On  the  17  January,  1814,  General  Jackson  marched,  at  the  head  of  980  u^en, 
from  near  Fort  Strother,  for  tlie  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  In  fcic  route 
lay  Talladega,  the  residence  ofFife,  a  noted  warrior,  and  Gnend  of  the  whites; 
and  here  he  joined  die  army  with  200  of  his  men.  The  Indians  were  sup- 
posed to  he  assembled  in  great  numl)ers,at  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapooae, 
jlt>m  14  or  15  of  their  towns  upon  that  river ;  and  it  was  daily  expected  dia 
they  would  attack  Fort  Armstrong,  in  their  vicinity,  which  was  in  no  state  to 
tieet  them.  It  was  the  news  of  its  situation,  Uiat  caused  Jackson  to  mardi  to 
its  unmediate  relief    When  he  had  arrived  at  Hallibee  Creek,  the  genen^ 
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fiom  the  accounts  of  his  spies,  supposed  he  must  he  in  tiie  InimQlinte  vicinity 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  soon  after  encampod  at  a  small  llallibee  village,  called 
Enotochopko.  Here  he  discovered  that  he  was  12  miles  f]X)m  the  enemy, 
who  were  upon  an  island  in  the  Tallapoosie,  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called 
Emuk&u.  The  next  day  tlie  anny  encampe'l  ve^  near  Emukfau,  and  had 
every  sign  of  being  hard  by  the  adverse  Indiana  The  order  of  encampment 
was  that  of  battle,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  surprise 
About  6  in  the  momins  of  the  22d,  the  warriors  from  Emukfau  fell  with  great 
ibrce  upon  Jackson's  left  flank,  and  the  left  of  his  rear ;  and  although  the 
attack  was  made  in  full  confidence  that  they  should  rout  their  adversaries,  yet 
they  were  disap{)ointed,  and  no  ffround  was  gained  by  the  onset.  The  assail- 
ants fought  with  a  detennined  bravery,  and  it  was  near  half  an  hour  befbre 
they  could  be  made  to  retire.  The  Americans,  having  encamped  in  a  hoUow 
square,  met  the  attack  at  advantage,  but  it  was  only  at  the  point  of  tlie  bayonet, 
thait  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight.  JFV/e,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  which  continued  about  two  mil^  with  considerable  havoa 

Matters  did  not  end  here  ;  for,  in  a  short  time,  the  Indians  Vetumed  again  to 
the  attack,  and  with  greater  success  than  before.  They  attacked  a  picket  at 
advantage,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  main  body,  and  General  Coffet,  in  his 
turn,  attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  attacking  party.  As  his  number  of  men  was 
small,  he  soon  found  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being  entirely  cut  oft*. 
General  Jackson,  seeing  this,  ordered  Fife  to  advance  to  his  rescue,  which  he 
did  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  This  attack  of  the  enemy  was  upon  the 
right  flank,  and  was,  as  it  turned  out,  only  a  feint  to  weaken  the  left  by  draw- 
ing the  force  from  that  quarter  to  its  support ;  but  the  general  was  not  to  be 
outwitted  by  such  a  manceuvre.  He  kept  the  left  flank  firm,  and  the  alarm 
gim  soon  gave  notice,  that  that  part  was  assailed.  The  general  here  met  the 
enemy  in  person,  seconded  by  Colonel  CarroUf  who  ordered  the  charge,  and 
led  on  the  pursuers.  The  friendly  Indians  were  successful  at  this  time  also, 
slaying  manv  of  their  countrymen  as  they  fled. 

Meanwhile  General  Coffee  had  got  deeper  into  difliculty,  and  was  contend- 
ing at  fearful  odds  with  a  brave  mind  of  warriors,  and  was  again  relieved  by 
the  Indians  imder  Captain  Fife*  This,  Fife  was  enabled  to  do,  only  by  chain- 
ing them  .with  the  bayonet  The  enemy  seemed  determined  to  wrest  their 
country  from  the  invaders,  and  retired  slowly,  at  first,  as  men  driven  from 
their  country  will  alwavs  do.  Fife  and  his  comrades  pursued  them  about 
three  miles,  killing  45  of  them^  which  they  found  afterwards.  The  reason  of 
Coffee's  great  peril,  was  this,  life  having  been  ordered  to  his  rescue  before  the 
attack  on  the  left  was  made  the  second  time ;  and  now,  hearing  the  firing  in 
that  direction,  supposed  his  aid  was  more  needed  in  that  quarter;  and  uiiia 
Coffee  was  left  without  support.  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  aid-de- 
camp. Colonel  A,  Donaldson,  and  three  others,  were  slain. 

Creneral  Jackson,  not  having  provisions  fbr  a  longer  stay,  and  being  con- 
siderably crippled,  began  a  retreat  to  Fort  Strother.  The  most  memorabla 
))art  of  this  expedition  is  yet  to  be  rebted.  The  Indians  now  supposed  the 
Americans  were  beaten,  or  they  would  not  retreat  They  therefore  resolved 
to  pui-sue  and  harass  them.  Jackson  expected  this,  and  marched,  in  order  of 
Imttle,  through  one  dangerous  defile  after  another.  At  length,  on  the  morning 
c»f  the  24,  after  having  nearly  passed  one  of  the  most  dangerous  places,  at 
r.notorliopko  Creek,  his  rear  was  attacked  in  a  sf)iritcd  manner ;  and  although 
it  was  not  at  all  unex|>ected,  yet  tlie  colunms  gave  way,  nnd  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  and  slaughter  ensued.  At  length,  a  8ix-|)<jun(!<;r  was,  with  groat 
(lifficulty,  dragged  up  a  small  eminence  which  commanded  the  battle-ground, 
ai.d  being  charged  with  grape-shot,  did  great  execution,  and  was  a  priucipaJ 
means  of  putting  the  enemy  to  flight 

The  getting  the  cannon  up  tlie  hill  was  done  at  the  greatest  peril ;  the  men 
who  undertook  it  being  sure  marks  for  the  enemy,  having  nothing  to  screen 
tliem  in  the  least  By  the  time  they  had  discharged  it  once,  Lieuten  *  it  Arm- 
strong,  Captain  Hamilton,  of  East  Tennessee,  Captains  Bradford  m\(\  M^Gavock, 
had  all  fallen.  Bradford  exclaimed,  as  he  lay,  **  My  brave  fellows,  some  of  you 
jnayfaU,  hut  you  must  save  the  cannonJ* 

li^e  anny  having,  meantimey  recovered  fiom  their  panic,  attacked  in  tLjir 
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turn,  and  the  Indians  were  every  where  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  about  twa 
miles.  The  Indians'  loss  in  this  bitde  was  189,  that  were  found.  The  Amer- 
icans had,  in  both  days*  fights,  24  killed,  and  71  wounded.  It  was  evident 
now,  that  the  Indians  were  satisfied  that  tJiey  were  not  victors,  for  in  their 
ilight  the^  thraw  away  their  packs  and  arms  in  abundance,  and  the  army  met 
irith  no  further  molestation  during  their  return  march. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  termination  of  the  Creek  war.  It  ended  in  tlie 
oattle  of  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosie,  as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of 
AfhUo^  This  bend,  usually  called  the  Horse-Shob,  by  the  whites,  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Tohopeka,  which,  in  their  language,  it  is  said,  signified  a 
Kor$e'$Me :  therefore  the  bottle  of  Tohopeka,  the  Great  Bend,  and  the  Horse- 
Bhoe,  are  one  and  (he  same. 

Nothing  could  oe  more  disastrous  to  the  deluded  Creeks  than  this  battle. 
The  loss  of  their  great  prophets  was,  however,  the  least  Three  of  them,  and 
Jie  last  upon  the  Tallapoosie,  fell  among  those  whom  they  had  made  believe 
^iiat  no  wounds  could  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  whites ;  and  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  that  although  they  l>ad  witnessed  a  total  failure  of  all  their 
prophecies  hitherto,  such  was  tlie  inluence  those  miserable  impostors  held 
over  the  mmds  of  the  warriors,  that  they  still  believed  in  their  soothsayinffs, 
and  that  their  incantations  would  at  *'«st  save  them,  and  that  they  should  nnally 
/oot  out  the  whites  and  possess  the>  country.  Such  are  the  errors  of  delu- 
sions in  all  ages— it  is  visible  in  t^  nistory,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  tbin^o  shall  dimise  itself^  and  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  be  more  extensve**^  cnown. 

Mono  HOE  was  cne,  -^H  jre  believe  the  son  of  Sinquittur  was  another,  who 
fell  in  the  srent  b^ttk  ^i  Tohopeka.  In  one  of  his  accounts  of  the  battle, 
General  hAop  oDiic/ves :  ^  Among  the  dead  was  found  their  famous  prophet, 
Monohooff  shoe  \n  dae  mouth  by  a  grape  shot,  as  if  Heaven  designed  to  chastise 
^18  impostures  oy  an  appropriate  puuishment."  The  manner  in  which  he  was 
'cilled,  rbqul^d  but -little  aid  from  the  whites  to  satisfy  the  Indians  that  he  was 
H  false  prophet,  and  it  was  soon  generally  believed  among  them. 

These  prophets  were  decorated,  says  Colonel  Eatorij  ^  in  the  most  fimtastic 
inanner— -the  plumage  of  various  birds  about  their  heads  and  shoulders ;  with 
savage  grimaces,  and  horrid  contortions  of  the  bod^,  the^  danced  and  howled 
their  cantations.''  Monohoe^  in  the  veiy  act  of  divination,  mattering  to  the 
■un,  with  eves  almost  strained  from  their  sockets,  and  his  limbs  distorted  in 
every  possible  unnatural  direction,  received  his  death  wound.  The  faith  of 
the  warriors  in  such  abominable  fooleries  must  now  have  been  shaken ,  but 
the  Hallibee  massacre  was  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  their  desperation — as 
we  have  seen,  their  most  submissive  offers  of  peace  had  been  met  bv  the 
sword — all  confidence  therefore  in  the  humanity  and  integrity  of  the  whites^ 
had,  in  their  minds,  been  forfeited.  From  every  appearance  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  determined  to  conquer  at  Tohopeka,  or  never  to  survive  a  defeat ; 
for  theydid  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  send  away  their  women  and  children : 
about  900  of  these  were  taken. 

Whether  the  femous  prophet  WUshago^  or  FVancis,  were  in  this  battle,  is 
not  known.  On  18  April,  1814,  General  Jackson  wrote  from  his  camp,  at  the 
iuDCtion  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosie,  saying,  **  Peter  AfQmn  has  been  taken, 
but  escape^l ;  he  must  be  taken  again.  HuUthagee^  their  great  prophet,  has 
also  absconded ;  but  he  will  be  found.^  In  this,  howeveri  as  will  be  seen, 
the  general  was  no  prophet ;  for  Drancis  and  J\f  Queen  were  both  alive  in  1817. 

The  friendly  Indians  rendered  the  Americans  most  efficient  aid  in  this 
battle,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  than  that  of  the  whites.  In  all  23  were  killed,  ana  many  more  were 
wounded. 

It  was  supposed  by  General  Floydy  that  in  tlie  battle  of  Autossee  he  had 
killed  the  famous  prophet  and  king  of  Tallassee,  but  it  turned  out  not  to  be  so^ 
for  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  aAerwards.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  a  hundred  vears  old,  his  head  being  entirely  white,  and  bowed  almost  to 
the  ground.  His  name,  we  believe,  was  Eneah-thlukkohopoiee.  He  was  taken 
about  the  time  of  fFeathafmTa  surrender ;  and  but  for  the  protection  afforded 
biin  by  the  whites^  their  fHends,  tlie  Creeks,  would  have  put  him  to  dealb 
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wkhout  mercy     But  Wtaiharford  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them:  they  <^ 
fhHy  avoided  nieetiDg,  and  when  any  by  accident  or  neceMity  came  into  hii 
presence,  they  were  observed  to  tremble  with  fear.    Such  is  the  difTerenca  in 
the  carriage  and  aspect  of  men. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  by  detailing  some  particulars  in  the  liyes 
of  several  distinguished  chiefi. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  names  of  an^  chiefs  appeared  in  the  accounts 
of  the  late  war,  but  they  were  many,  especially  in  the  south,  and  deserved  as 
much  notice,  and  oflen  more  than  many  that  did  receive  it  When  the  war 
was  over,  some  of  them  occasionally  visited  Washington,  and  the  novelty  of 
theL'  dopearance  sometimes  caused  them  to  receive  such  notices  as  follows: 
<*0n  the  8th  ultimo,  [Feb.  1816,}  arrived  Col.  Rdum  J.  MeigSy  the  agent  of 
the  U.  States  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  with  a  deputation  from  the  nation,  con- 
sisting of  CoL  Lowryj  Maj.  WaUur,  Maj.  Bidgty  Capt  Taylory  Adjt  i2oM,  and 
Kxmnettt.  These  Indians  are  men  of  cultivated  uiiderstandin^s,  were  nearly 
all  officers  of  the  Cherokee  forces  which  served  under  General  JadUon  during 
the  late  war,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  as  well  by  their  bravery  as  by 
their  attachment  to  the  U.  States." 

In  June  following,  another  deputation  visited  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  it  was  said,  their  appearance  was  such  as  entitled  them  to 
the  highest  respect  The  delegates  were  from  the  Chickasaws,  and  consisted 
of  General  fVuLiam  Colhtrt^  the  great  war  chief  of  that  nation.  Major  Jamta 
CoBmrtj  interpreter;  Eitis9itt;  Jmngo^  the. great  warrior;  Jippasantvhbu^  a 
chief;  Chastatmy  and  CoUeetchee^  warriors.  Most  of  these  fought  for  the 
whites  in  the  south.  General  CMert  was  now  aged,  having  fbu^t  with  the 
Americans  in  ;SSt  Clait^a  army,  with  seven  others  of  his  countrymen ;  one  of 
whose  names  was  Piominfcoy  or  the  MowUam-lader^  of  whom  we  shall  pres- 
SDtly  speak. 

In  the  late  war,  while  his  men  were  preparins  to  join  the  Americans,  Col' 
hertf  impatient  to  be  unemployed,  joined  the  mird  regiment  of  the  United 
States  infantry.  When  he  had  served  with  them  nine  months,  he  returned 
to  his  nation,  collected  his  warriors,  and  marched  to  Fort  Montgomery  on  the 
Alabama,  from  thence  against  Pensacola,  crossed  the  Esanibia,  and  pursued 
die  hostile  Creeks  almost  to  Apalachicola,  killing  many  of  them,  and  return- 
mg  to  Fort  Montgomery  with  o5  prisoners.  He  and  his  comrades  were  now 
at  Washington,  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  their  country. 
According^  commissioners  were  sent  into  their  country,  and  on  the  20  Sep- 
tonber  following,  [1816,]  a  treaty  was  entered  into.  In  this  treaty  Colbert  is 
filled  Major-General,  and  bv  the  sixth  article  of  it  he  was  allowed  an  annuity 
of  100  dollars  during  life.  His  name  is  not  to  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  made 
10  January,  1786,  but  that  of  Piomingo  is.  To  that  of  Chikasaw  Blufft, 
a  October,  1801,  instead  of  his  mark,  we  find  W.  C,  which  shows  that  he 
had  been  paying  some  attention  to  learning ;  but  in  subsequent  treaties  his 
niark  again  appears. 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  name  of  Piomingo  is  not  seen  to  any  of  tlie 
treaties  afler  that  of  Coibeii  appears,  induces  the  nelief  that  he  is  the  same 
penon,  and  that,  from  his  attachment  to  the  whites,  he  took  one  of  their 
Dames. 

Piomingo  is  thus  mentioned  by  General  St.  Clair,  on  his  arrival  at  hia 
quarters.  "Oct  27.  Payaimngo  arrived  in  camp  with  his  warriors.  I  was 
•0  unwell,  could  only  see  him  and  bid  him  welcome.**  **  Oct  29.  Pcyamzngo 
•od  his  people,  accompanied  by  Captain  Sparkif  and  four  good  riflemen, 
^ing  on  a  scout ;  they  do  not  propose  to  return  under  10  da^rs."  We  have 
lao  account  of  the  success  of  the  excursion,  but  they  did  not  join  the  army 
^Bon  until  after  the  defeat,  which  took  pUice  six  days  after.  As  they  were 
proceeding  to  Fort  Jefferson,  one  of  the  enemy  mistook  them  for  his  com 
panions,  and  was  captured  before  he  discovered  his  mistake.  PionUnfio 
■ccosted  him  with  harsh  language,  saying,  **  Rascal^  you  have  been  hUing  whU 
uten!*  He  then  ordered  two  of  his  men  to  extendf  his  arms,  and  a  tnird  t« 
■hoot  him.  When  thb  was  done,  and  his  scalp  taken,  they  proceeded  to  joia 
tbeanny. 

Wa  learn  the  naiiM  of  ora  other  who  was  with  iSL  CSosr.    He  was  callei*       . 
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James  Anderson,  and  was  brother  to  the  chief  John  Morris^  who,  23  June, 
1798,  was  murdered  not  above  600  paces  from  Governor  Blounfs  house,  in 
Knoxvilie.  lie  was  shot  by  some  unknown  peraons.  The  governor  ordered 
him  to  be  buried  in  the  burying-ground  of  the  white  people,  with  niilitai^ 
honors.  A  procession  was  formed,  headed  by  himself,  and  he  was  interred 
with  great  respect 

In  ITU),  the  Spaniards  of  Louisiana  made  large  offers  to  the  Chikasaws,  to 
induce  tliem  to  forsake  the  Americans;  but  their  offen  were  treated  with 
contempt,  especially  by  Pumdngo. 

MusHALATtJBBE  was  a  Chikasaw  chief,  with  whom  General  Lqfayeiic 
became  acquainted  in  his  last  visit  to  this  country.  His  first  knowledge  of 
him,  as  will  apjiear  from  the  following  extracts  out  of  M,  Levassetu^s  work, 
^Lafayette  en  AjfERK^UE,**  &C.,  was  at  the  residence  of  the  *^sage  of 
Mopticello." 

MMshalatubety  and  PushamatOj  a  Chocktaw  chie^  already  mentioned,  were  at 
Washington  when  the  general  arrived  there,  in  December,  1824,  being  there 
at  the  meeting  of  congress,  according  to  custom,  with  many  other  chiefii, 
to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship,  receive  presents,  and  make  known  the 
wants  of  their  counUymen.  At  this  time  MxuhaUUubte  made  the  following 
agreeable  speech  to  General  Lafaydit, 

"  You  are  one  of  our  fathers.  You  have  fought  by  the  side  of  the  great 
Washington.  We  will  receive  here  your  hand  as  that  of  a  fiiend  and  fiuher. 
We  have  always  walked  in  the  pure  feelings  of  peace,  and  it  is  this  feeKng 
which  has  caused  us  to  visit  you  here.  We  present  you  pure  hands — ^hands 
that  have  never  been  staineid  with  the  blood  of  Americans.  We  live  in  a 
country  far  from  this,  where  the  sun  darts  his  perpendicular  rays  upon  us. 
We  have  had  the  French,  the  Spaniards  and  the  English  for  neighbors ;  but 
now  we  have  only  the  Americans ;  in  the  midst  and  with  whom  we  live  as 
friends  and  brothers." 

Then  Pusuamata,  the  first  of  their  chiefs,  began  a  speech  in  his  turn,  and 
expressed  himself  in  these  words:  *< There  has  passed  nearly  50  snows  since 
3roii  drew  the  sword  as  a  companion  of  fVashxngion.  With  him  you  have 
combated  the  enemies  of  Amenca.  Thou  hast  generously  mingled  thy  blood 
with  that  of  the  enemy,  and  hast  proved  thy  devotedness  to  the  cause  which 
thou  defendedst.  After  tfiou  hadst  finished  that  war,  thou  hadst  returned 
into  thy  country,  and  now  thou  comest  to  revisit  that  land  where  thou  art 
honored  and  beloved  in  the  remembrance  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  peo- 
ple. Thou  seest  every  where  the  children  of  those  for  whom  thou  nast 
defended  liberty,  crowd  around  thee,  and  press  thy  hands  with  filial  afiection. 
We  have  heard  related  all  these  things  m  the  depths  of  the  distant  forests^ 
and  our  hearts  have  been  ravished  with  a  desire  to  behold  tliee.  We  are 
come,  we  have  pressed  thy  hand,  and  we  are  satisfied.  This  is  the  first  time 
Uiat  we  have  seen  thee,*  and  it  will  probably  be  the  last  We  have  no  more 
to  add.    The  earth  will  part  us  forever." 

*<  In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  the  old  Indian  had  in  his  manner  and 
voice  something  very  solemn.  He  seemed  agitated  by  some  sad  presenti- 
ments. We  heard  of  his  death  a  few  days  &er ;  he  was  taken  sick,  and 
died  before  he  could  set  out  to  return  to  his  own  people.  When  satisfied 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  caused  all  his  companions  to  be  assembled, 
and  he  desired  them  to  raise  him  up,  and  to  put  upon  him  all  his  ornaments, 
and  bring  to  him  his  arms,  that  his  death  should  be  that  of  a  man's.  He 
manifested  a  desire  that  at  his  Interment  the  Americans  would  do  him  mili- 
tary honor^  and  that  they  would  discharge  cannon  over  Ids  erave.  Tlitj 
promised  him  that  it  should  be  done;  he  then  talked  freely  with  his  .rieoda 
and  exphwd  without  a  groan  in  the  midst  of  conversation."  His  moflumenl 
occupies  a  place  amonff  the  great  men  in  the  cemetery  at  Washingtoii.  lipuo 
one  rade  is  this  inscription : — 

*  They  might  not  have  been  introduced  to  the  general  when  he  saw  them  at  Mr.  Jtfferson't. 
if.  Laxusewr  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  deputation,  **  A  leur  t^te  Haienl  deux  chefi  mm 
wm»  cnicm  wms  i^asteair  unjour  h  la  table  de  M.  Jtferton,  pendant  notre  t^our  h  MonheHi^ 
Je  le$  rteomtui  h  Uttn  oreiUe*  decouples  en  lon^ptea  Lanires,  garme»  de  UmgiaeM  immn  A 
plemh.*' 
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**PU8H-MA-TAHA,  ▲  ChOCTAW  CHIEF,  LIS8  HERE.  ThIS  MONUMENT  TC  BIS 
HEMORf  IS  ERECTED  BT  HIS  BROTHER  CHIEFS,  WHO  WERE  ASSOCIATED  VITH 
nM  IN  A  DKLEOATION  PROM  THEIR  NAl  I  UN  IN  THE  YEAR  18SM,  TO  THE  BE*  <ERAL 

flOTXEHinirr  or  the  United  States." 

And  on  the  other : 

'PirSH-MA-TAHA  WAS  A  WARRIOR  OF  GREAT  DISTINCTION.  Hft  WAS  WISE 
nr  COUNCIL,  ELOqUENT  IN  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  DEGREE;  AND  ON  ALL  OCCA- 
SIONS, AND  UNDER  ALL  CIRCUMSTANCES,  THE  WHITE  MAN'S   FRIEND.      JIe    DIED 

IN  Washington,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1824,  of  the  cramp,  in  the 
60th  tear  of  his  age." 

That  Pushamala^  or  PushmatahOj  was  a  warrior,  has  been  said.  In  the  late 
war  with  England,  he  assisted  in  sul)duing  his  countrymen  at  the  south.  In 
General  ClaSbomt^s  army  he  ditftinmibhed  himself,  particularly  in  the  l)attle 
of  the  Holy  Ground,  (called  bv  the  Indians  Eccanachaca,)  upon  the  Alabama 
Kiirer,  80  miles  from  Fort  Claiborne.  Here  the  celebrated  Wtcdherford  re- 
sided, also  HiUisha^o  the  prophet 

In  the  treaty  which  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Choktaus  held  witli  the 
U.  S.  commissioners,  18  October,  1820,  ''at  tlie  trea^  ground,  in  said  nation, 
near  Doak's  Stand,  ou  the  Natches  Road,"  the  following  passage  occurs: 
"Whereas  the  father  of  the  beloved  chief  Mushulatubee,  of  the  lower  towns, 
for  and  during  his  life,  did  receive  from  the  United  States  tlie  sum  of  150 
dollars,  annually ;  it  is  hereby  stipulated,  that  his  son  and  successor,  MttshtUa- 
tubee,  shall  annually  be  paid  the  same  amount  during  his  natural  life."  Hence 
it  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  without  further  investigation,  that  both  tlie  father 
and  son  had  rendered  the  country  very  important  services. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  all  former  Indian  wars,  so  in  the  present,  every 
neighboring  Indian  is  viewed  with  distrust  No  sooner  had  the  present 
existing  Seminole  war  begun,  than,  by  report  at  least,  hundreds  of  the  Creeks 
were  leaving  their  country  for  Florida,  to  join  their  hostile  neighbors.  Early 
this  spring,  1836,  it  was  reported  far  and  wide  that  the  Chocktaws  had  taken 
up  the  hatchet.  This  occasioned  a  national  council  to  be  called,  which 
assembled  on  the  12  May.  The  venerable  chief  Mushulatubee  woe  present, 
and,  among  other  things,  said,  ^  R  mahts  imj  heart  bleed  to  be  acauea  of  this 
treachery^  when  it  is  toell  knaum  I  and  my  inbe  have  fbueht  side  by  side  with 
Gen.  Wayne,  Jackson,  and  others,  against  the  Seminotes,  Creeks  and  British,^ 

Hillishago,  or  HILLIS  HADJO,  it  appears,  survived  General  Jackson's 
campaigns,  and,  not  long  afler,  went  to  England,  still  hoping  to  gain  assist- 
ance from  that  nation  to  enable  him  to  operate  with  effect  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  was,  upon  his  return,  the  immediate  instigator  and  cause  of  the 
Seminole  war,  having  taken  up  his  residence  among  that  nation,  unable  to 
stay  longer  in  his  own  country.  The  belief  waa  imposed  upon  him  by  some 
abandoned  English  traders,  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
for  the  restoration  of  their  country.  He  received  much  attention  while  in 
England,  and  some  encouragement,  but  nothing  absolute.  An  English 
journal  thus  mentions  his  arrival: — ^<<The  sound  of  trumpets  announced  the 
approach  of  the  patriot  Francis,  who  fought  so  glorioiiely  in  our  --'•use  in 
America  during  the  late  war.  Being  drest  in  a  most  splendid  suit  of  red  and 
gold,  and  wearing  a  tomahawk  set  with  gold,  gave  him  a  highly  imposing 
appearance." 

He  received  laroe  presents  from  the  king's  stores,  but,  it  is  said,  that  of 
these  he  wbb  cbieny  defrauded  afterwards  by  the  notorious  Woodbine,  who, 
it  seems,  accompanied  him  in  his  travels.* 

About  the  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  1817,  a  war  party 
of  Seminoles  captured  an  American,  and  conveyed  him  immediately  to  their 
principal  village,  called  Mikasauky.  Here  it  appears  dwelt  FVancis  and  his 
family.  The  American,  whose  name  was  MKrimmon,  was  ordered  to  be 
Immediately  burnt  to  death.    The  stake  was  set,  M^Krimmon,  with  his  head 

*  Seminole  War  DocuinenU  d.  t3,  published  by  order  of  congreii. 
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■hayed,  was  bound  to  it,  and  wood  was  piled  up  about  him.  When  the 
Indians  had  finished  their  dance,  and  the  fire  was  about  to  be  kindled,  a 
daughter  of  the  chief,  named  MiUy,  who  had  been  witnessing  the  preparationa 
with  a  sad  countenance,  flew  to  her  father,  and,  upon  her  knees,  b^ged  that 
he  would  spare  the  prisoner's  life ;  and  it  was  not  until,  like  the  celebmtcd 
Pocahontaa,  she  showed  a  determination  to  petish  with  him,  tliat  her  father 
consented  to  prolong  his  life  for  the  present  It  was  still  his  intention,  if 
he  could  not  sell  die  violiDi  for  a  certain  sum,  to  have  carried  his  former  pur- 
pose into  effect;  but  on  oflfering  him  to  the  Spaniards,  at  St  Marks,  the 
demanded  sum,  7i  ffSktm  of  mm,  was  paid  for  him,  and  thus  his  liberation 
was  effected. 

Afler  FVancis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  was  hanged,  his 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  several  daughters,  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  Americans  at  St  Mark's.  The  youngest  daughter,  MUlVy  about  fourteen 
years  of  ase,  was  treated  with  gi^eat  attention  by  all  the  omeers  for  having 
saved  tlie  life  of  M^Krimman,  She  was  said  to  nave  been  very  handsome. 
When  M*Krimmon  heard  of  her  being  among  the  captives,  he  went  and  ofiered 
himself  to  her  as  a  partner.  She  would  not,  however,  receive  him,  until 
satisfied  that  he  was  promised  to  o^r  himself  firom  other  motives  than  r 
sense  of  the  supposed  obliji^tion  of  his  life  having  been  saved  bv  her. 

Mikasauky  was  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  war  pcutv,  and  had  been  known 
dt  least  a  century  by  the  name  of  Bkton  Rouge,  liils  name  was  given  it 
ty  the  French,  and  the  Anj^lo-Americans  called  it  the  Red  Sticks,  to  avoid 
^he  use  of  the  same  name  m  French.  Hence  the  Indians  who  made  this 
^eu-  quarters,  wore  called  Red  Sticks.  At  this  period  they  had  revived  the 
practice  of  setting  up  poles  or  sHeks^  and  striping  them  witli  red  paint,  which 
was  only  when  they  intended  war.  The  Americans,  not  knowing  their  prac- 
dee,  supposed  these  poles  were  painted  with  red  stripes  in  derision  of  their 
iberty  poles.  Mikasauky,  now  Red  Sticky  was  upon  a  border  of  Mikasauky 
Lake. 

HORNOTLIMED,  or  as  General  Jatkmm  called  him,  <<  Homattlemico, 
an  old  Red  Stick,"  was  another  principal  Seminole  chie(  whose  residetice 
was  at  Foul  Town  in  the  beginning  of  the  war :  but,  being  driven  fix)m 
thence,  he  repaired  to  Mikamil^  Three  vessels  having  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Apalachicoki  on  the  90  November,  1817,  with  military  stores  for 
the  supply  of  the  garrison,  wera^  from  contrary  winds,  unable  to  ascend. 
Lieutenant  iSScott  was  despatched  for  their  assistance,  in  a  boat  with  forty  men. 
The  old  chief  HomotftnMM^  who  had  just  before  been  driven  from  Foul  Town, 
by  a  detachment  of  General  Gamtt^a  army,  with  a  band  of  his  warriors,  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  Lieutenant  ScoU 
and  his  men  returned,  they  fired  upon  them,  and  all  except  six  soldiers,  who 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore,  were  killed*  Twenty  of 
the  soldiers  had  been  left  for  the  aid  of  the  ascending  vessels,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  women  and  sick  were  in  their  places.  These  fell  into  the 
hands  ofHcmoUimed  and  his  warriors,  who  dashed  out  their  brains  upon  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  took  off  their  scalps,  and  carried  them  to  Mikasauky,  where 
they  exhibited  them  upon  their  red  pole,  in  memoiy  of  their  victory.  This 
chief  and  his  companion,  HtUUhago^  were  doomed  shortly  to  expiate  with 
their  lives  for  this  massacre. 

The  Mikasauky  town  was  soon  afler  visited  by  the  army,  but  the  Indians 
had  all  fled,  their  red  pole  was  left  standinff,  and  the  scalps  upon  it ;  many  of 
which  were  recoenizeld  as  havinff  been  tucen  from  Lieutenant  Scoif$  men.  - 
At  length  a  vessel  cruising  near  me  mouth  of  Apalachicoki  River,  to  pi  even; 

3ie  escape  of  the  Indians  in  that  direction,  with  English  colors  diapltyet 
ecoyed  on  board  the  famous  chiefi,  HormUimed^  and  the  prophet  /Votictt. 
These  the  Americans  hanged  without  trial  or  delay. 

NEAMATHLA  was  a  warrior  of  note  and  renown,  before  the  war  of  1812 
with  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  Seminole  chief;  but  where  his  residence  was 
previous  to  tliat  war  we  have  not  heard ;  but  after  the  Seminole  war,  he  lived 
upon  a  good  estate,  at  Tallahassee,  of  whieh  estate  a  mile  touare  was  under 
improvement  Thj%  in  1833,  MamMlOf  at  the  head  of  the  chieA  of  his 
nation,  gave  up^  with  <nher  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Stated  fay  a 
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treaty  wliich  tbev  oaade  with  its  agents  at  Moultrie  Creek,  in  I  lorida,  on  the 
18  September  of  that  year. 

In  an  additional  article  of  said  treaty,  we  read — **  Whereas  JVea  Mdlhlaf 
John  Blount^  TuiH  Hqjo^  MtiUato  Kxng^  EmaUdoehee^  and  EcofoJiatimiooy  ax 
of  the  principal  ohie&  of  the  Florida  Indians,  and  parties  to  tlie  treaty  to 
which  ths9  articie  has  been  annei^  have  warnik  appealed  to  the  commis- 
sioners fiir  permission  to  remain  in  the  district  of  country  now  inhabited  by 
them,  and  in  conedderation  of  their  friendly  disposition,  and  past  services  to 
the  U.  States^"  it  was  apecd  tJiat  ATeanuMa  and  his  followers  should  have 
four  square  miles,  embracing  Tuphulga  village,  on  Rocky  Comfort  Creek ; 
BUnmt  and  Hqjo  a  tract  on  Apalachicola  River ;  MuUato  Kmg  and  Ematidocfiee 
upon  the  same  river;  and  A>(mdiaHmico  on  the  Chatahoochie.  With  JSTea- 
mo/iUadiere settled 30  men;  yriihBlmni^  43;  MulkUo King,20;  ymthEmatk- 
lochuj  28;  with  EamchaHmieOt  38 :  the  other  Florida  Lidians,  by  the  same 
treaty,  were  to  remove  to  the  Amazura,  or  Ouitblacooche  river,  upon  tlie 
peDuuAila  of  Florida. 

But  whether  ''the  other  Florida  Indians'*  had  any  hand  in  making  this 
treaty,  does  not  appear,  though  from  after  circumstances,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  diey  had.  Hence  two  facts  are  duly  to  be  considered  concerning 
this  transaction,  as  they  have  led  to  fatal  mistakes :  one  is,  as  it  concerns  tlie 
number  of  the  Seminoles ;  and  it  will  be  asked.  Were  their  numbers  greatly 
underrated,  that  it  might  seem  that  those  who  made  the  treaty  were  the  inost 
important  part  of  the  nation  ?  If  this  problem  come  out  fSffirmative,  then, 
1  say,  thia  mistake,  or  iinposition  upon  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  ti  fatal  ona  The  other  &ct  or  circumstance  resolves  itself  into 
another  problem,  but  not  more  difficult  of  solution  than  the  other.  It  may  be 
thus  stated :  Had  these  few  chie&  any  authority  to  stipidate  for,  or  bind  any 
others  but  themselves?  If  not,  where  is  the  obligation  for  them  to  leave 
their  countiy  and  habitations  ?  But  1  forbear  to  pursue  this  subject  further 
in  this  place,  and  will  return  to  ^eamOOdcu 

The  United  States  a^preed  by  the  same  treaty  to  award  500  dollars  to  JVea- 
motUo,  as  a  compensatMm  for  the  improvements  abandoned  by  him,  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  removaL 

A  word  more  of  the  countrymen  of  ATeamaUda,  who  emi^^ted  to  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  before  we  proceed  to  other 'subjects.  ^  The 
land,"  says  Mr.  WWiami^*  to  which  they  are  *^  legally  haniahedy  consists  of  diy 
sand  ridxes  and  interminable  swamps,  almost  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation ; 
where  it  has  cost  the  U.  States  more  than  their  land  was  worth  to  support  them. 
They  are  now  in  a  starving  condition;  they  have  killed  the  stock  of  the 
American  settlers,  in  every  part  of  the  territory,  to  support  themselves, 
already ;  and  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  their  situation  becoming  im- 
proved.*' What  is  calciUated  to  add  to  their  miserable  condition,  is  the  umits 
within  which  they  are  restricted^  tbey  are  not  allowed  to  go  nearer  than  withui 
15  miles  of  the  sea.  A  garrison  was  established  at  Tampa  to  supply  them  witii 
necessaries,  and  keep  mem  in  order.  Recent  events,  however,  had  consid- 
erably changed  their  condition  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
tressiug  war,  and  they  are  found  much  more  numerous,  and  Gut  better  ofi^  as 
to  resources,  than  was  supposed  they  could  be. 

A  chie£  whom  the  vmites  called  PeUr  M^^^een,  has  been  incidentally 
mentioned,  in  our  account  of  the  Creek  war.  His  Indian  name  was  Talmch 
CHKs  Hatcho,  and  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Tukabatchie.  In  1814  he  fled 
before  the  Americans  under  General  Jackson^  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Florida,  and  was  among  others  declared  an  outlaw.  In  1817  he  was  chief  of 
the  Taliapoosies,  and  resided  upon  the  Oklokne  or  Okoloknee  Riyer,  and  was 
idtvled  ''an  old  Red  Stick."  He  was  one  of  the  12  Creek  chiefs  who  gave  Mr. 
Mexander  MnUknoU  power  of  attorney  to  manage  their  affairs.  This  was  done 
on  the  17  June,  1817.  He  was  a  chief  of  consequence,  possessed  a  valuable 
propertT,  in  lands  and  negroes.  His  effects  were  seized  upon  as  lawful  booty, 
about  the  time  of  his  escape  from  Tukabatchie.  A  half-breed,  by  the  name 
of  Bomcgf^  shared  10  negroes  that  had  belonged  to  him,  ard  a  chief  called 

•  Account  of  Florida,  72,  73. 
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Auchi  haiche,  alias  Cofondj  lia^  K)  more.  To  the  persons  who  had  ma  lo 
plunder  of  his  slaves,  lie  proU^sted,  they  could  liave  no  ckiim  upon  him,  and 
that  he  had  never  injured  tlioiri.  Mc  tliercfure  applied  to  Mr.  it  ,MuAnott^ 
to  intercede  witli  the  officer  at  the  United  States  military  jiost,  Fort  Gaines^  for 
some  relief;  this  he  did  in  a  very  respectful  letter,  but  with  what  success,  we 
are  as  yet  unnrej>ared  to  speak. 

KiNG-PAiNE  was  a  chief  who  might  have  demanded  early  attention,  but 
who,  not  haying  been  very  conspicuous  but  in  a  single  affair,  has  been  defer- 
red to  this  place.  Early  in  18li^  at  the  head  of  sundry  bands  of  Seminolcs 
and  nefffoes,  who  had  run  away  from  their  American  masters,  JSng-paint 
'sBiied  forth  in  quest  of  blood  and  plunder.  There  were  several  other  chiefi 
at  the  same  time,  (among  whom  Bow-l^^  was  conspicuous,)  who  asnsted  in 
making  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  Whether  either  or  both  of  the 
above-named  chiefs  commanded  the  daring  party,  who,  on  11  September, 
1812,  attacked  and  defeated  a  small  force  under  Captain  ffiUianu,  we  are  not 
certain ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  commanded  a  large  force  soon  afler,  when 
General  Neumum  marched  against  them,  and  fought  him  with  desperation. 
Captain  H'Uliams,  with  about  20  men,  was  convoying  some  loaded  wiigons 
towards  Davis  Creek,  and  when  withhi  about  10  miles  of  their  destination, 
they  were  attacked  bv  a  party  of  Indians  and  negroes,  supposed  to  be  50  in 
number.  Although  the  whites  were  few,  they  protractecf  the  fight  until  all 
thc^ir  ammunition  was  expended,  their  captain  mortally  wounded,  and  nx 
others  slightly.  They  then  effected  a  retreat,  leavmff  their  wagons  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Two  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and,  it  was  sup- 
posed, a  much  greater  numlx;r  of  the  enemy. 

Expecting  a  force  would  be  soon  sent  against  them,  Kmg-pmne^  with  Bow- 
legs as  his  lieutenant,  marched  out  from  the  Lotchway  towns,  at  the  head  of 
150  warriors,  as  was  supposed.  They  were  not  disappointed  with  regard  to  a 
force  being  sent  against  them,  for  in  the  mean  time  General  Newman,  f  of  the 
Georgia  volunteers,  marched  with  117  men  to  destrer  the  Lotchway  town& 
When  he  had  arrived  within  about  six  miles,  he  fbll  in  with  the  Indians,  all 
of  whom  were  mounted.  It  appears  the  parties  met  unexpectedly,  and  no 
time  was  lost  on  either  side  in  preparing  for  battle.  Having  dismoimted,  the 
Indians  advanced  a  few  paces,  hopinff  thereby  to  intimidate  their  adversaries; 
but  Newman,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  his  men  to  charce,  which  being 
promptly  obeyed,  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight  The  battle-ground,  being 
skirted  with  swamps  upon  three  sides,  was  advantageous  for  the  operations  of 
the  Indians;  nevertheless,  before  gaining  these  coverts,  a  well-directed  fire 
stopped  the  flight  of  many,  among  whom  was  KUng-paine  himself  and  Bow- 
legs was  severely  wounded ;  but  this  was  only  the  commencement  of  the 
fight ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  fidl  of  the  great  chief  known  among  his  men, 
than  they  returned  and  charged  in  their  turn,  but  Were  again  forced  to  fly, 
leaving  the  body  of  their  leader  in  the  hands  of  the  whitea  This,  more  than 
any,  or  all  considerations  together,  wrought  up  their  minds  to  desperation, 
and  they  determined  on  its  recovery,  or  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  attempt ; 
and  they  accordingly  returned  agam  to  the  charge,  which,  it  is  said,  was  met 
with  firmness  by  the  whites,  who,  afler  encountering  several  shocks,  again 
succeeded  in  routing  them ;  but  they  immediately  returned  a^in,  with  greater 
fury  than  before,  and  with  greater  success ;  for  they  obliged  Uie  Americans  to 
give  ground  in  their  turn,  and  afler  some  time  ^pent  in  this  most  desperate 
work,  they  succeeded  in  recovering  the  body  of  ISng-paine,  and  carried  it  off 
Their  loss  in  the  several  charges  was  imknown,  but  supposed  by  the  whites  to 
have  been  about  90 ;  while,  on  their  own  side,  they  repKUt  but  one  killed  and 
nice  wounded*  Tlus  fight  was  on  the  26  September,  and  lasted  about  four 
noim. 


*  To  a  docmnent  aziiibited  m  the  trial  of  Arbu^moU  and  AmMtier,  hu  oame  b  signed 
BoLKCX.  TYna  was  probably  hii  real  name,  which  required  but  a  slight  eorraptioo  to  chan^ 
it  into  B€w4tfr; 

t  T^ONwoM  (Hist  War,  51)  writes  this  oflker's  name  Newmm;  but  Bntmanf  Perkbu,  wui 
Braekmridge,  all  write  it  as  in  the  teit  There  b  a  towo  hi  Florida  ea.>ed  NewnamsMt 
where  a  newspaper  b  printed. 
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Tlie  MJiites  were  greatly  distressed  after  this  fight,  for  the  Indians  were 
reinfbrced,  and  harassed  Uiem  until  the  4  October,  when  they  gave  up  the 
business  and  retil^  General  Nhrnnan^  having  thrown  up  a  slight  work,  was 
able  toprevent  being  entirely  cut  off,  and  at  length  retreated  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Indians  did  not  give  up  the  siege  until  they  had  been  pretty  seven^ly 
cut  up.  The  whites,  by  concealing  themselves  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  made 
them  believe  they  had  idiandoned  meir  fort ;  and  they  came  up  .0  it  in  a  body 
without  apprehending  danger ;  when  on  a  sudden  they  received  a  most  deadly 
fire,  and  immediately  fled. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  some  revolutionary  and  other  matters. 
The  Cherokees  had  engaged  not  to  operate  with  the  British,  towards  the  close 
of  the  war ;  and  what  is  very  singular,  all  the  time  that  the  greatest  successes 
attended  the  British  arras,  they  strictly  adhered  to  tlieir  ensagctiient ;  and  \a 
was  not  until  the  fortune  of  war  had  changed,  and  the  Americans  had  become, 
masters  of  nearly  all  the  country,  tlmt  many  of  the  ill-fated  Indians,  instigated, 
no  doubt,  by  abandoned  white  desperadoes,  fell  upon  the  settlement  caller 
Ninety  Six,  killing  many  persons,  and  burning  several  houses  Upon  this^ 
General  Pickens  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  mounted  men,  and  in 
about  five  weeks  following  the  10  September,  1781,*  finished  this  Cherokee 
war,  in  which  40  Indians  were  killed,  13  towns  destroyed,  and  a  great  numbei 
of  men,  women  and  children  taken  |>ri0oner8.f  A  white  man  by  the  name  oi 
Waien  was  sup|)osed  to  have  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  Indians,  who  with 
a  few  of  them  fled  through  the  Creek  country  into  Florida,  and  made  good 
their  escape. 

On  17  October,  12  chiefb  and  200  warriors  met  Crcneral  Pickens  at  Long 
Swamp  Creek,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Georgia  acquired  a 
ku^  accession  of  territory.  | 

We  have  next  to  relate  the  bold  exploits  of  a  Creek  warrior,  of  the  name 
Gurislersigo.  §  The  British  held  |>08ses8ion  of  Savannah,  in  June,  1782,  and 
General  trayfte  was  sent  there  to  watch  their  motions.  On  the  21  May,  Col- 
onel Brown  marched  out  of  Savannah  to  meet,  according  to  appointment, 
a  band  of  Indians  under  EnUstessigo,  or  Gwristersigo,  But  some  difficulty 
among  the  Indians  had  delayed  their  march,  and  the  movement  of  Brown  was 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  General  fVayne,  by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  cut  off  his 
retreat,  fell  upon  him  at  midnight,  killed  40  of  his  men,  took  20  prisoners,  and 
the  rest  escaped  only  under  cover  of  darkness.  In  this  fight  fftwne  wouki 
not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired,  and  the  execution  was  effected  wholly  with  the 
sword  and  bayonet ;  the  flints  having  been  previously  taken  from  the  soldiers' 
guns. 

Meanwhile,  Emistessigo  was  traversing  the  whole  transverse  extent  of  Geor- 
gia, (strange  as  it  may  seem,)  vnthout  being  discovered,  except  by  two  boys, 
who  were  taken  and  killed.  It  was  the  24  June,  however,  before  he  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  General  ffdyne,  who  was  encani|)ed  about  five  miles 
from  Savannah.  Waynt  did  not  expect  an  attack,  especially  by  Indians,  and 
consequently  was  completely  surprised.  But  being  well  seconded  by  his 
officers,  and  happily  resorting  to  his  favorite  plan  of  fighting,  extricated  him- 
self fi-om  imminent  danger,  and  put  the  Indians  to  fli^t,  alter  a  hard-fought 
battle. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Indian  chief,  though  simple,  was  wise ;  but  in  its 
execution  he  lost  some  time,  which  was  fatu  to  him.  He  captured  two  of 
Waynt^s  cannon,  ami  while  endeavoring  to  turn  them  upon  the  Americans, 
they  had  time  to  rally.  And,  as  tlie  sword  and  bayonet  were  only  used  by 
tliem,  no  chance  was  left  the  Indians  to  take  advantage  of  position  from  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  of  their  adversaries.  If  Waynt  merited  censure  for  being 
taken  thus  unprepared,  he  deserved  it  quite  as  much  for  exposing  himself  in 
the  figlit  beyond  what  prudence  required ;  but  more  than  all,  for  putting  to 
death  12  prisoners  who  had  been  decoyed  into  his  power,  after  the  f^ht 

Tlie  severest  part  of  the  action  was  fought  at  the  cannons.  Ennstessigo  wat 
oath  to  relinquish  such  valuable  trophies,  and  ho  did  it  only  with  hi9  life. 

*  John$o^9  Life  of  Oreertf  ii.  347.  t  Lee's  Memoirs,  382,  383. 

t  Johmon*9  Life  of  Green,  ii.  348. 

%  iAt.    Jk,  Holme$  vftlim  EndUcuigo.  Annals,  ii.  340.                        .     ^^^1^ 
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Sevenleen  of  his  warrioTB  fell  by  his  side,  besides  his  white  guides.  He 
received  a  spear  and  two  bayonets  in  his  body  before  he  fell,  and  encouraged 
bis  warriors  to  the  last  When  he  besan  to  faint,  he  retired  a  few  steps,  and 
calmly  laying  himself  down,  breatlied  nis  last  without  a  groan  or  strugne. 

This  chief  was  six  feet  three  inches  high,  weighing  alK>ut  220  poumu,  bear> 
ing  a  manly  and  expressive  countenance,  and  So  years  of  age ;  and  General 
IjU  adds,  *^  Gtaistersigo  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  renowned  warrior  of  the 
Overhill  Creeks."  In  this  singular  ai&ir  but  12  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  plunder  taken  fit>m  the  Indians  were  117  packhorses, 
laden  with  peltry.  Exertions  were  made  to  capture  those  warriors  that  es- 
caped from  the  attack  on  Wayn^B  camp,  but  so  well  did  they  understand  tHie 
country,  that  not  one  of  them  was  taken. 

Although  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  will  introduce  here  one  of  the  earliest, 
advocates  for  temperance  that  we  have  met  viith  among  the  Indians.  Tlii^ 
person,  though  a  Creek,  was  a  descendant,  by  his  own  account,  of  the  renown 
ed  QnmpilaL  His  name  was  OmtghkaUydawwv-grangulakopaL  All  we  know 
of  his  history,  can  be  told  in  a  few  words,  and  out  for  one  n)eech  of  his  which 
happened  to  be  preserved,  even  his  name  we  had  never  peniaps  heard. .  That 
he  lived  in  l74o,  and  was  eminent  for  his  good  morals,  except  the  speech, 
before  mentioned,  is  all  we  know  of  him.  As  to  the  speech,  which  is  so  nighly 
extolled,  it  has,  like  numerous  others,  we  are  of  opinion,  passed  through  too 
many  hands  to  be  considered  by  all  who  may  meet  with  it  as  genuine ;  never- 
theless, throwing  aside  all  the  unmeaning  verbiage  with  which  it  is  encumbered, 
an  Indian  speecn  might  remain  that  would  be  i^ad  with  pleasure.  As  it  stands 
in  the  work  before  us,*  its  length  excludes  it  from  our  pages,  and  we  shall  select 
but  few  sentences.  It  was  delivered  in  a  great  councfl  of  the  Creek  natioQ, 
and  taken  down  in  short  hand  by  some  white  present,  and  about  four  years 
after  came  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  Sir  muiam  Johnaouj  thence  into  the 
hands  of  sundry  others. 

**  Fathers,  Brxthrxn,  and  ConifTRTHKN. — ^We  are  met  to  deliberate* 
Upon  what  ?---Upon  no  less  a  subject,  than  whether  we  shall,  or  shall  not  be  a 
people ! "  "  I  do  not  stand  up,  O  countrymen !  to  propose  the  plans  of  war 
or  to  direct  the  sage  experience  of  this  assembly  in  the  regulation  of  our  aUi- 
anees:  your  viisdom  renders  this  unnecessary  for  me.'^**The  traitor,  or 
rather  the  tyrant,  I  arraign  before  you,  O  Creeks !  is  no  native  of  our  soil;  but 
rather  a  luncinff  miscreant,  an  emissary  of  the  evil  principle  of  darkness.  Tia 
that  pernicious  liquid,  which  our  pretended  wuitk  friends  artfully  introduced, 
and  so  plentifully  pour  in  among  us ! " — *^  O,  ye  Creeks !  when  1  thunder  in 
your  ears  this  denunciation ;  that  if  this  cup  of  perdition  continues  to  rule 
among  us,  with  sway  so  intemperate,  te  will  cease  to  be  a  nation !  Ye  will 
have  neither  heads  to  direct,  nor  hands  to  protect  you. — ^While  this  diabolical 
juice  undermines  all  the  powers  of  your  bodies  and  minds,  with  inoffensive 
zeal,  the  warrior's  enfeebled  arm  will  draw  the  bow,  or  launch  the  spear  in  the 
day  of  batde.  In  the  day  of  council,  when  national  safety  stands  suspended 
on  the  lips  of  the  hoary  sachem,  he  will  shake  his  head  with  uncollected  spirits^ 
and  drivel  the  babblings  of  a  second  childhood.'' 


The  above,  though  not  a  third  of  the  speech,  contains  chief  of  all  that  ^ 
intended  to  be  conveyed  in  several  pages.  A  true  Indian  speech  need  not 
here  be  presented  to  show  the  difference  of  stjrle  between  them ;  but  as  we 
have  a  very  good  one,  by  the  famous  Creek  chief,  Bie- warrior,  not  elsewhere 
noticed,  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader.  It  was  delivered  at  the  time  Gen.- 
eral  Jackson  was  treating  vnth  the  Creeks,  about  the  close  of  the  last  war  with 
EIngland,  and  was  in  reference,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  conditions  demanded  of 
the  vanquished.  And,  although  Big-warrior  was  the  friend  of  the  Americansi 
yet  he  now  felt  for  his  countrymen,  and  after  saying  many  otner  thingi|  con- 
eluded  as  follows : — 

^'The  president,  our  fether,  advises  us  to  honesty  and  faimesi^and  pffntniwin 

*  8enB0M,  &c  by  Revereiid  WiUUm  SmAh 
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duU  justice  aball  be  done :  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  be !  I  made  this  war, 
which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  my  country,  that  the  treaty  entered  into  a  long 
time  aso,  with  father  WASHUforoN,  might  not  be  broken.  To  his  friendly 
arm  I  liold  fast.  I  will  never  break  that  bright  chain  of  friendship  we  made 
together,  and  which  bound  us  to  stand  to  the  U.  States.  He  was  a  father  to 
•  the  Muscogee  people ;  and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  people  beneath  the 
sun.  His  talk  I  now  hold  in  my  band.  There  sits  the  agent  he  sent  among 
ua.  Never  has  he  broken  the  treaty.  He  has  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He 
has  seen  our  children  bom,  who  now  have  children.  By  his  direction,  cloth 
was  wove,  and  clothes  were  made,  and  spread  through  our  country ;  but  the 
Red  Sticks  came,  and  destroyed  all; — ^we  have  none  now.  Hard  is  our 
situation ;  and  you  ought  to  consider  it  I  state  what  all  the  nation  knows : 
nothing  wUl  I  keep  secret — ^There  stands  the  little  warrior.  While  we  were 
seeking  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  murders  that  had  been  committed,  he 
proved  n  niitichief-maker ;  he  went  to  the  British  on  the  lakes ;  he  came  back, 
and  brouffht  a  package  to  the  firontiers,  which  increased  the  murders  here. 
This  conduct  has  already  made  the  war  party  to  suffer  gready ;  but,  altiiouffh 
almost  destroyed,  they  will  not  yet  open  their  eyes,  but  are  still  led  away  By 
the  British  at  Pensacola.  Not  so  with  us.  We  were  rational,  and  had  our 
senses.  We  yet  are  so.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  our  father  beyond  the 
waters  encouraged  us  to  join  him,  and  we  did  so.  We  had  no  sense  then. 
The  promises  he  made  were  never  kept  We  were  young  and  foolish,  and 
fought  with  him.  The  British  can  no  more  persuade  us  to  do  wrong.  They 
have  deceived  us  once,  and  can  do  it  no  more.  You  are  two  great  people. 
If  you  ffo  to  war,  we  will  have  no  concern  in  it ;  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight 
We  wuw  to  be  at  peace  with  every  nation.  If  they  offer  me  arms,  I  will  sav 
to  them.  You  put  me  in  danger,  to  war  against  a  people  bom  in  our  own  land. 
They  shall  never  force  us  into  danger.  You  shall  never  see  that  our  chiefii 
are  boys  in  council,  who  will  be  forced  to  do  any  thing.  I  talk  thus,  knowing 
that  father  Washington  advised  us  never  to  interfere  in  wars.  He  told  us 
that  those  in  peace  were  the  happiest  people.  He  told  us,  that  if  an  enemy 
attacked  him,  ne  had  warriors  enough,  and  did  not  wish  his  red  children  to 
help  him.  If  the  British  advise  us  to  any  thing,  I  will  tell  you — not  hide  it 
from  you.    If  they  say  we  must  fight,  I  wul  tell  them,  No.** 

He  had  previously  spoken  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  the  suflferings  it 
had  brougiit  upon  them,  but  asked  indulgence  from  compassion.  The  fine 
tract  of  country,  now  the  state  of  Alabama,  was  ar^ped  for  l^  Shdokkty  another 
frmous  chief,  who  had  large  claims  on  the  whites,  but  Jackson  would  not 
eoncede.  This  chief  had  rendered  them  the  greatest  services  in  the  war,  and 
appealed  to  Jackson^s  feelings,  b^  portraying  the  dangers  thev  had  passed 
together,  and  his  faithfulness  to  him  in  the  most  trying  scenes ;  but  all  availed 
ixShinir. 

Bie  Warrior  was  a  conspicuous  chief  for  many  years.  In  1821,  one  of  his 
nation  undertook  to  accompany  a  Mr.  Lucas  as  a  guide,  and  killed  him  by  the 
way.  Complaint  was  immediately  made  to  Big-warrior,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  executed  without  delay.  In  1824  he  was  the  most  noted  among  the 
oppoeers  of  the  missionaries.  In  this  it  was  thought  he  was  influenced  by  the 
Indian  agents,  which  opinion  was  pjerhaps  strengthened  from  the  ^t  that  a 
sub-agent.  Captain  Wauitr,  had  married  his  daughter.  He  was  head  chief  of 
the  nation  when  General  Aflniosh  forfeited  his  life  by  breaking  the  law  of 
the  nation  in  selling  a  part  of  the  Creek  country.  The  troubles  of  his  nation 
havm^  brought  him  to  Washington,  at  the  head  of  a  delegation,  he  fell  sictf 
and  died  there,  8  March,  1825.*  He  was  a  man  of  colossal  stature,  and  pro 
portionate  physical  powers ;  and  it  is  said  '^  his  mind  was  as  colosml  as  his 
body,"  and  that  he  nad  done  much  towards  improving  the  condition  of  his 
countrymen.    He  had  a  son  named  Tuskehsnaha, 

*  NUea  t  Register,  xxviii.  48. — By  a  pauaire  in  the  report  of  a  commiUee  of  eoogregf  n 
<ke  Croek  siTaiifl  in  1827.  it  would  teem  that  mg-warrier  died  as  early  as  Febiuniy. 
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CHAPTER  VUL 

^Srounds  of  tne  Semmole  War — CireumstanMS  of  those  Indians  misvndersUHtd — Just 
ness  of  the  War — Neamathla  deposed — Treaties — Of  Moultrie  Creek — Payne" s 
Landing — Council  at  Camp  King — Is  broken  vp  by  Osceola — It  is  renewal^  aud  a 
party  agree  to  emigrate--OtcKOLA's  opposition — Is  seized  and  put  in  inms — 
Feigns  a  submission  and  is  released — ESzeeutes  an  agreement  to  comply  with  Jit 
demands  of  the  whites — The  physical  eamlition  of  the  Indians, 

Having,  in  a  former  chapter  of  this  our  fourth  book,  given  many  of  tli<; 
necessary  particulars  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  fomier  Flori<la  war,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  same,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  procw'd 
at  once  to  a  notice  of  the  grounds  of  tlie  present  war  with  the  Indians  hi  tliat 
region. 

It  has  been  formerly  said,  that  nearly  all  the  Indian  wars  have  the  same 
origin ;  and,  on  attentively  examining  the  subiect,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
remark  has  much  of  truth  in  it.  The  Seminoles  of  Florida  have  been  found 
quite  different  from  what  they  had  been  supposed.  Every  body  had  consii 
ered  them  a  mere  outcast  remnant,  too  much  enfeebled  by  their  proximity  to 
the  whites,  to  be  in  the  least  dreaded  in  a  war.  Indeed,  such  conclusion  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  accounts  which  were  circulated  among  intelli- 
gent people ;  but  tlie  truth  seems  to  be,  people  have  always  been  misinformed 
on  the  subject,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ignorance  of  their  informers.  Nor  is  it 
Btra^^  that  misinformation  should  be  circulated,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  very  agents  who  lived  among  them,  and  those  who  made  treaties  with 
them,  could  not  give  any  satisfactory  account  as  to  their  numbers  or  other 
circumstances.  General  Jackson^  in  1817  and  18,  made  an  easy  matter  of 
ravaging  a  part  of  Florida.  His  bein^  opposed  but  by  very  few  Indians,  led 
to  the  teller  that  there  were  but  few  in  the  country.  The  war  of  1814  was 
then  too  fresh  in  their  recollections  to  sufier  them  to  adventure  too  much,  and 
the  probability  is,  that  but  few  couki  be  |N^vailed  upon  to  ioin  in  a  war  again 
so  soon.  Hence,  one  of  two  conclusions  must  now  evidently  be  fixed  upon, — 
either  that  the  Seminole  Indians  were  much  more  numerous,  20  years  ago, 
than  what  was  supposed,  or  that  they  have  increased  very  cx>nsiderably  witliin 
that  time.    For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  both  conclusions  are  correct. 

When  we  are  told,  that  at  such  a  ttme,  and  such  a  place,  commissionera 
of  the  United  States  government  met  a  delegation  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Southern  Indians,  and  made  a  treaty,  the  articles  of  which  were  satisfactory 
to  the  Indians,  two  or  three  queries  present  themselves  for  solution ;  as,  b^ 
wnat  means  have  the  chiefs  been  got  together ;  what  other  chiefs  and  princi- 
pal men  are  there  belonging  to  such  a  nation,  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
DUsinesB  of  the  treaty.  Anxious  to  effect  their  object,  commissioners  have 
Bomedmes  practised  unwarrantable  means  to  obtain  it ;  especially  in  encour- 
aging sales  of  territory  by  a  muiority  of  chiefi,  or  gaining  their  consent  to  a 
removal  by  presents. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  war,  the  number  of  Seminole  warriors  was 
reckoned,  by  persons  upon  the  spot,  at  2000 ;  but  they  have  senerally,  since 
that  period,  been  rated  higher.  But  it  is  my  opinion,  that  2000  able  men,  led 
by  such  a  chief  as  Osceola  has  proved  himself  to  be,  are  amply  suf!icient  to  do 
aU  that  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  Florida,  m  1835  and  G. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  among  discerning  people,  of  the  justness  of 
the  present  war,  as  it  appears  to  roe  ;  neverthelen,  however  unjustly  created, 
on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  roost  efficient  measures  should  have  been  taken, 
in  its  earliest  stages,  for  its  suppression ;  because,  the  sooner  it  is  ended,  the 
fewer  will  be  the  sacrifices  of  lives ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  concomitant  sufler- 
inffs  of  individuals,  and  destructions  of  property.  It  has  been  frequentlv 
asked,  what  the  executive  and  the  congress  of  the  nation  have  been  about  all 
this  time !  A  few  soldiers  have  been  sent  to  Florida  at  a  time ;  some  have 
been  cut  off,  and  the  services  of  others  rendered  abortive,  by  some  childialr 
liickerings  among  their  officers  about  **  precedency  of  raDUL"    But  whose  fault 
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it  18  that  those  officers  should  have  been  there  under  coinmissionii  o  in* 
iiructions  of  such  Ji  nature  is  to  set  them  in  such  an  awkward  pooiti  u  in 
reniect  to  each  other,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  state,  the  &ctB  Leit  g  of 
sufficient  notoriety. 

A  writer  has  given  the  following  facts  relative  to  the  Seminoles  recently, 
and,  as  they  are  suited  to  my  course  of  remarks,  I  give  them  in  his  own 
words : — **  Shortly  after  the  cession,  [of  Florida  to  the  U.  S.]  a  treaty  wai 
made  by  which  the  Seminoles  consented  to  relin(;uish  by  fiu*  the  better  part 
of  their  lands,  and  retire  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, — a  quarter  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  pine  barrens  of  the  worst  description,  and  terminating 
towards  the  south  m  uneiplored  and  impassable  marshesL  When  ^e  time 
came  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  old  Mha  Mathla^  the  head  of  the  tribe, 
thought  it  savored  too  much  of  the  cunning  and  whiskey  of  the  white  man, 
and  summoned  his  warriors  to  resist  it  Uov.  Duvcd^  who  succeeded  Geiu 
Jackson  In  the  chief  magistnu^  of  this  territory,  broke  in  upon  his  war  council, 
deposed  the  war  leaders,  ana  elevated  die  peace  party  to  the  chieftaincies. 
The  Seminoles  retired  peaceably  to  the  territoiy  assigned  them,  and  old  Mha 
MaUda  retired  to  the  Creeks,  by  whom  he  was  nused  to  the  dignity  of  a 
chief" 

The  next  event  of  considerable  moment  in  the  historr  of  the  Seminoles,  is 
the  trea^  of  Payne^s  Landing,  Of  this  afiair  I  am  able  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  principal  affent  m  it,  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  The  individual 
to  whom  I  refer,  Gfeneral  ffHey  TVicmnsan^  will  be  particularly  noticed  here- 
after, from  the  melancholy  fttte  which  ne  met  in  the  progress  of  this  war. 

I  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  spoken  of  the  treaty  at  Moultrie  Creek ;  but,' 
before  going  into  the  particulars  of  that  at  Payne's  Landing,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  few  additional  observations.  The  Indians  who  consented  to 
that  treaty,  by  such  consent  agreed  "  to  come  under  the  protection  of  the  U. 
States,  to  ^ve  up  their  possessions,  and  remove  to  certain  restricted  lioimdaries 
in  the  territory,  the  extreme  point  of  which  was  not  to  be  nearer  than  15  miles 
to  the  sea  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  any  losses  to  which  they  ini^t 
be  subjected  by  tlieir  removal,  the  government  agreed  to  make  liberal  donations, 
ateo  to  provide  itnplements  of  husbandry,  schools,  &c.,  and  pay  an  annuity  of 
5000  dollars  for  20  years ;  besides  which  there  were  presents  of  com,  meat, 
&C.  &c  It  was  required  of  the  Indians  that  they  should  prevent  absconding 
slaves  from  taking  refuge  among  them,  and  they  were  to  use  all  proper  oxer 
tions  to  apprehend  and  deliver  me  same  to  their  proper  owners." 

Our  account  next  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  harmony  which  existed  at  the 
conclusion  of  tliis  treaty  was  very  great,  and  that  the  Indians  were  so  well 
satisfted  with  its  provisions,  ^that  they  had  a  clause  expressly  inserted,  by 
which  the  United  States  agent,  Major  GcuL  HujnphreySy  and  the  interpreter, 
Bichard»^  were  to  have  each  one  mile  square,  in  fee  simple,  as  a  mark  of  the 
confidence  they  reposed  in  these  officers  of  the  government." 

Before  this  trea^  was  carried  into  eftect,  the  Indians  were  intruded  upon, 
and  they  gradually  began  to  be  ratlier  slow  in  the  delivery  of  the  runaway 
negroes.  Clamors  were  therefore  loud  against  them,  and  difficulties  followed, 
in  quick  succession,  for  several  years.  At  length  it  was  determined  that  the 
Seminoles  should  be,  somehow  or  other,  got  out  of  Florida,  and  the  treaty  of 
Payne's  Landing  was  eot  up  ibr  this  object. 

Accx)rdingly,  in  1832,  on  the  9th  of  May,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  **on 
Ocklawaha  River,  known  by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing, 
by  which  they  stipulated  to  relinquish  all  their  possessions  in  Florida,  and 
emigrate  to  the  country  allotted  to  the  Creeks,  west  of  tl)e  Mississippi ;  in  con- 
sideration of  which  the  government  was  to  |my  15,400  dollars,  on  their  arrival 
at  tlieir  new  home,  and  give  to  each  of  the  warriors,  women  and  children  one 
bkuiket  and  one  homespun  frock.  The  whole  removal  was  stipulated  to  take 
place  within  three  years  after  the  ratification." 

What  object  the  government  could  have  had  in  view  by  stipulating  that  the 
Indians  should  deliver  into  its  hands  all  their  cattle  and  horses,  previous  to 
their  emigration,  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  the  intention  cf  its  agents  to 
tpeadaU  tn  stocks ;  or  perhaps  the  mode  by  which  tlie  Indians  were  to  be 
transported  would  not  admit  of  their  bemg  transported  wit[ 
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08  it  might,  we  shall  see  that  this  stock  afbir  was  amoog  the  begimdng  of  th9 
sparks  of  w  ir. 

It  appeani  that  between  1832  and  1834,  it  had  become  yeiy  apparent  that 
no  removal  was  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and  it  was  equaUy  apparetit  that 
those  who  hud  enga£[ed  a  removal  for  the  nation,  were  not  tlie  fint  people  in 
it, — and,  consequenth^,  a  difficulty  would  ensue,  let  the  matter  be  urged  when 
it  would.  General  Thompson  was  the  government  agent  in  Florioa,  and  he. 
(whether  with  advice  or  without,  I  am  not  informed)  thought  it  beet  to  have  a 
talk  with  some  of  the  real  head  men  of  the  nation,  upon  the  subject  of  removal, 
which  he  effected  about  a  year  before  the  time  of  removal  ezpu^  namely,  in 
the  feU  of  1834. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  who  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  ^eamathUtj  by  Grov- 
emor  Dwaly  had  been  executed^  by  some  of  the  nation,  for  adhering  to  the 
whites,  and  advocating  a  removal  l>eyond  the  Mississippi  The  name  of  Uie 
chief  executed  upon  Uiis  account  was  Hicks.  To  him  succeeded  one  named 
Charles^  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Charles  OmaUdOj  and  he  shared  the  same 
fate  not  long  after.  Nine  warriors  came  into  his  council,  and  learning  that  he 
insisted  u|x>n  a  removal,  shot  nine  bullets  through  his  heart!  No  more  doubt- 
ful characters  were  now  raised  to  the  chieftaincy,  but  a  warrior,  named  LouiSy 
well  known  for  his  hostility  to  the  whites,  was  made  chieC 

In  the  council  which  General  Thompson  got  together  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  talk,  as  has  been  remarked,  appeared  Osceola,  and  several  other 
distinguished  chip&.  This  council  was  neld  at  Fort  King,  and  was  opened 
by  General  Thompson  in  a  considerable  speech,  wherein  ne  endeavored  to 
convince  the  Indians  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  removal ;  urging,  at  the  same 
time,  that  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  tneir  property,  required  it ;  and 
requested  their  answer  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  which  he  presented  in 
form  of  pro|>ositions.  ^  The  Indians  retired  to  private  council,  to  discuss  the 
subject,  when  the  present  youn^  and  daring  chief  ^ceokt  (Powell)  [Osceola] 
addressed  the  council,  in  an  animated  strain,  affainst  emigration,  and  said  that 
any  one  who  should  dare  to  recommend  it  should  be  look^  upon  as  an  enemy, 
and  held  responsible  to  the  nation.*  There  was  something  in  his  manner  so 
impressive  and  bold,  that  it  alarmed  the  dmid  of  the  council :  and  it  was 
agreed,  in  private  talk,  that  the  treaty  should  be  resisted.  When  tnis  was  made 
known  to  the  agent,  he  made  them  a  long  and  eloquent  harangue,  setting  forth 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  them  if  they  were  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the 
palefaces,  where  a  red  man's  word  would  not  be  taken ;  that  the  whites  might 
make  false  charges  a^inst  tliein,  and  deprive  them  of  their  negroes,  horses, 
lands,  &c.  All  this  time  AceoUi  was  sitting  by,  begging  the  chi&  to  remain 
firm.**    When  this  was  finbhed,  a  chief,  named 

*^  HoLATEE  Mico,  said  the  great  Spirit  made  them  all — they  had  come  from 
one  woman — and  he  hoped  they  would  not  quarrel,  but  talk  until  they  got 
through."    The  next  chief  who  spoke  was  named 

MiCANOPEE.  He  was  the  king  of  the  nation.  All  he  is  reported  to  have 
4aid  was,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  remove.  **  Powell  then  told  the  afent 
he  had  the  decision  of  the  chiefe,  and  that  the  council  was  broken  up.  In  a 
private  talk,  an  old  chief  said  he  had  heard  much  of  his  great  fatheins  regard 
for  his  red  children.  It  had  come  upon  his  ears,  but  had  gone  through 
them ;  he  wanted  to  see  it  with  his  eyes ; — that  he  took  land  from  other  nd 
skins  to  pay  them  for  theirs,  and  by  and  by  he  would  take  that  also.  The 
tohUe  skms  had  forked  tongues,  and  hawks^  fingers ;  that  DctM  Blouni  told 
him  the  people  ia  the  great  city  made  an  Indian  out  of  paint,  and  then  sent 
after  him  and  took  his  lands,  (alluding  to  the  likenesses  of  the  chiefs,  in  the 
war  department,  at  Washin^on.)  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  sleep  in  the  same 
land  with  his  fatliers,  and  wished  his  children  to  sleep  by  his  skle." 

The  plea  set  up,  that  Spain  ccd&'l  Florida  to  the  United  States  in  1819, 
without  any  provision  for  those  Indians,  need  only  to  be  noticed  to  show  its 
absurdity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  right  of  the  Seminoles  to 
the  lands  of  Florida  was  talked  about  the  idea  was  derided  by  many  influential 
men;  but  when  such  persons  desired  to  take  possession  of  some  of  the 
territory,  they  seemed  more  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  Indians'  rights  by 
agreeing  to  pay  them  for  them,  than  of  exercising  either  their  own  righiy  or  thiC 
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of  the  Upited  Statei^  by  taldng  tincerenioDious  posseaBion*  This  can  be 
■eeooDted  for  in  the  same  way  that  we  account  for  one's  buying  an  article  that 
be  desires,  because  he  dares  not  take  it  without 

When  a  removal  was  first  urged  upon  the  Seminole  Indians,  their  chiefi 
said,  **Let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  country  this  is  of  which  you  talk,  then  if  we 
^e  it,  it  is  time  enough  to  exchange  ours  for  it."  But  it  is  said,  the  govern- 
ment agent  had  no  authority  to  authorize  a  deputation  of  Indians  to  visit  the 
promised  hmd,  and  here  the  matter  rested  awhile. 

How  long  afler  this  it  was,  I  shall  not  undeitake  to  state,  that  the  Indians 
3iade  known  their  desire  of  exchanging  their  country ;  but  this  was  said  to 
hpve  been  the  fact,  and  the  result  was  uie  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  already 
described. 

It  appears  that  Gleneral  Thompmnif  nothing  discouraged  at  the  result  of  the 
oouncil  which  had  been  tenninated  by  the  wisdom  of  Osceola,  without  the 
ili|^btest  concurrence  in  any  of  his  measures,  by  unceasing  efforts  had  pre- 
vailed upon  a  considerable  number  of  **  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  to  meet  him 
afterwards  and  execute  a  writing,  agreeing  to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  1832." 
This  was  evidently  done  without  OaotokCs  consent,  but  its  being  done  bv  some 
whom  he  had  considered  his  partisans,  irritated  him  exceedingly.  He  now 
saw  that  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  or  say,  the  whites  would  get  terms  of 
agreement  of  some  of  the  Indians ;  enough,  at  least,  for  a  pretence  for  their 
designs  of  a  removal. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Osceola  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  agent  for  thus 
taking  the  advantage  of  a  few  of  his  people,  who  doubtless  were  under  much 
greater  obligation  to  him  than  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Remon- 
strance soon  grew  into  altercation,  which  ended  in  a  rti*e  de  guerre^  by  which 
Osceola  was  made  prisoner  by  the  agent,  and  put  in  irons,  in  which  situation 
he  was  kept  one  night  and  part  of  two  days. 

Here  then  we  see  the  origin  of  Osceola^s  strong  hatred  to  General  Thompson, 
While  lyin^  in  chains  he  no  doubt  came  to  the  fixed  resolution  to  resist  the 
whites  to  h»  utmost  ability,  and  therefore,  with  perfect  command  over  himself, 
dissembled  his  indignation,  and  deceived  the  agent  by  a  pretended  compliance 
with  his  demands.  The  better  to  blind  the  whites,  he  not  only  promised  to 
sign  the  submission  which  he  had  so  strongly  objected  to,  but  promised  that 
his  friends  should  do  so,  at  a  stated  time ;  and  bis  word  was  kept  with  the 
strictest  accuracy.  He  came  to  Fort  King  with  79  of  his  people,  men,  women, 
ind  children,  and  then  the  signing  took  place.  This  pimctuali^,  accompanied 
with  the  most  perfect  dissimulation,  had  the  effect  that  the  chief  intended  it 
should — the  dissipation  of  all  the  fears  of  the  whites.  These  transactions  were 
in  tlie  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  1835. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  very  near  the  period  of  open  hostilities  and  blood- 
shed ;  but  before  proceeding  in  the  details  of  these  sanguinary  events,  it  may 
not  lie  improper  to  pause  a  moment  in  reviewing  some  of  the  matters  already 
touched  upon.  The  first  to  which  the  attention  is  naturally  called,  is  so 
prominent  as  scarcely  to  need  being  presented,  but  I  cannot  refrain  asking 
attention  to  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  "  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,^ 
(which  was  SixTEEif)  who  on  the  23  April,  1835,  agreed  to  *^  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  9  May,  1832,"  and  the  number  of  warriors  and  chiefs 
now  in  open  hostility.  These  have  not  been  rated  below  2000  able  men. 
Does  any  body  suppose  that  those  16  **  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,"  (ainonff  whom 
was  not  the  "king  of  the  nation"  nor  OsceoUj^hfiA  full  power  to  act  for  200U 
warriors  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion  ?  The  question,  in  my  mind,  need 
only  be  stated ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  ignorant  every  body  was 
of  the  actual  force  of  these  Indians. 

It  will  doubtless  be  asked,  how  it  happens  that  the  Indians  of  Florida,  who, 
a  few  years  since,  were  kept  from  starving  by  an  appropriation  of  congress, 
should  now  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  so  comfortably  in  their  fastnesses. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  <* starving  Indians"  were  those  then  lately 
forced  down  into  the  peninsula,  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  resources  of  the 

{country;  for  not  much  has  been  said  about  the  **  starving  Indians  of  Florida* 
or  several  years  pasL 
In  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  catde,  hogs,  com,  grain,  &c.  takes  f 
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from  the  whites,  from  the  commencemeDt  of  the  war  to  the  preieut  time,  the 
Seminoles  make  flour  of  a  certain  root,  called  coonty,  upon  which  they  eao 
luhsist  without  inconvenience  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  which  is  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  them  in  theif  Arar  operations. 

The  strength  of  the  Indians  has  been  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  blacks. 
Some  accounts  say  there  are  800  among  them,  some  of  whom  have  joined 
them,  on  absconding  from  their  white  owners ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Florida  Indians  own  many  skivesi    Old  Miamopy  is  said  to  have  80. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Indians  prepare  for  war — Moir  of  Hogtoum — A  mail-earrier  kUled — Sales  oftks 
Indians'  cattle  and  horses  advertised  by  the  Indian  agent,  but  none  takes  place — 
Burnings  and  murders  are  committed — Settlement  at  New  River  destroyed — Rs 
markable  preservation  of  a  Mr.  GodTrey's  family — Colonel  Warren's  defeat — Swamp 
fight — Destruction  of  /few  Smyrna — Defeat  and  death  of  Major  Dads,  with  the 
destruction  of  nearly  his  whole  party — Visit  to  his  battle-ground. 

From  April  until  harvest  time,  preparations  had  gone  on  among  tlie  Indians, 
«uid  they  only  waited  for  the  whites  to  begin  to  compel  a  removal,  when  th« 
blow  should  be  struck.  The  time  allowed  them  over  and  above  the  three 
years,  to  prepare  for  their  journey  to  the  prairies  of  the  Arkansaw,  was  spent 
m  making  ready  to  resist  at  the  termination  of  it 

As  early,  however,  as  the  19  June,  1835,  a  serious  affray  took  place  between 
some  whites  and  Indians,  at  a  place  called  Hogtown,  not  far  from  Mickasauky 
in  which  the  former  were  altogether  the  aggressors.  The  Indians,  about  seven 
in  number,  were  discovered  by  a  gang  of  whites,  hunting  '^beyond  thoir 
bounds,"  upon  whom  they  undertook  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  Two 
of  the  Indians  were  absent  when  the  whites  came  up  to  them,  and  they  seized 
and  disanned  them,  and  then  be^an  to  whip  them  widi  cowhide  whips. 
They  had  whipped  four,  and  were  m  the  act  or  whipping  the  fifth,  when  the 
other  two  Indians  came  up.  On  seeinff  what  was  going  on,  they  raised  the 
war-whoop  and  fired  upon  the  whites,  but  whether  Siey  received  anv  injury^ 
we  are  not  told ;  hut  thev  immediately  returned  the  fire,  and  killed  ho^h  the 
Indiana  When  Greneral  Thompson  was  made  acquainted  widi  the  afiair,  he 
summoned  the  chiefs  together,  and  stated  the  facts  to  them,  and  they 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it,  and,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  deliver  the  offenders 
into  the  hands  of  the  whites,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  laws. 
This  must  be  taken  as  the  story  of  the  whites ;  for  in  this  case  ihty^  and  not 
tlie  Indians,  were  the  <*  offenders."  It  was  altogether  a  singular  report,  that 
after  the  Indians  had  all  been  whipped  and  kiU^,  they  should  be  required  to 
£rive  up  the  offenders ;  but  such  was  stated  to  be  the  fact,  and  1  know  not  that 
it  has  been  contradicted. 

Frequent  signs  of  uneasiness  had  been  manifested  during  the  summer 
among  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  could  not  be  restrained  from  acts  of  vio- 
l<>rice  by  the  chiefs,  although,  it  in  pretty  evident,  such  acta  were  against  their 
•idvice.  A  mail-carrier  was  killed  and  robl)ed  between  St  Augustine  and 
Camp  Kinfi:,  and  two  or  three  houses  had  from  time  to  time  lieeii  broken 
3|ien  in  dinerent  places ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  but  tlint  tliese  acts  miglic 
have  been  committed  by  other  people  than  Indians.  However,  die  Indians 
were  mistrusted,  and  not  only  mistrusted,  b^t  reported  as  the  perpetrators  • 
and  whether  they  were  or  not  is  but  of  small  moment,  as  afliiirs  turned  out 

Things  remained  in  this  state  until  December  following,  when  the  Indian 
agent  notified  such  of  the  Indians  as  he  was  abl^  that  their  time  had  expired, 
and  that  Uiey  must  forthwith  prepare  for  then*  journey  over  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  that  end  must  bring  in  their  cattle  and  horses  according  to  the  tenn« 
of  the  treaty.  And  so  confident  wai-  he  that  they  would  be  brought  in,  that 
be  bad  advertised  them  for  sale,  am  the  1st  and  15th  o£  the  montti  were  t3bm 
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Ibcjb  in  which  the  sales  ware  to  be  made.  The  appointed  days  passed,  and  nc 
Indians  appeared ;  and  it  was  immediately  discovered  that  they  had  sent  then 
^omen  and  children  into  the  interior,  and  the  warriors  were  marching  firoro 
place  to  place  with  arms  in  their  hands,  ready  to  strike. 

Consternation  anti  dismay  was  depicted  on*  the  countenances  of  the  bor- 
dering whites,  and  they  began  to  fly  nrom  their  dwellings,  which  were  imme- 
diately destroyed  by  the  Indians.  One  of  the  first  places  attacked  was  the 
plantation  of  Captain  Priest^  the  builduigs  on  which  were  burned.  Small 
compatiie^  of  whites  were  immediately  organized  for  scouring  the  country. 
One  of  these  was  fired  upon  by  some  mdie^  in  ambush,  who  wounded  two, 
one  supposed  mortally,  and  a  son  of  Captain  Priest  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  Soon  afle/,  as  30  or  40  men  were  at  work  getting  out  ship-timber  on 
I>rayton's  Island,  in  Lake  George,  thev  were  fired  upon  and  driven  from  the 
place.  None  were  wounded,  although  the  bullets  passed  through  the  cbthes 
of  some  of  them. 

On  the  5th  of  Jan.  18S6,  a  small  party,  supposed  to  be  about  30,  of  Indians 
struck  a  latal  blow  on  a  poor  family  at  New  River,  which  is  about  22  miles 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Florida.  It  was  the  family  of  the  light^house  keeper  of 
this  pla'*^,  named  Cooky,  And  what  renders  the  case  peculiarly  aggravating 
is,  that  this  family,  like  that  of  CUtrk^  at  Eel  River  near  Plimoutb,  m  PhxLip*8 
war,  were,  and  had  always  been,  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  very 
Indians  who  destroyed  them.  Mr.  CooUyy  being  absent  when  the  attack  was 
made,  escaped  the  butchery.  The  number  murdered  was  six,  one  of  whom 
was  a  man  named  Flinton,  from  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  who  had  been  hired 
as  a  family  teacher,  his  mother,  wife,  and  three  children.  Flinton  he  found 
shockingly  mutilated,  apparently  with  an  axe ;  his  two  older  children  were 
^jing  near  him  shot  through  the  heart,  with  the  books  they  were  using  at  the 
time  they  were  murdered  by  their  sides;  fix)m  which  circumsbnce  it  is 
evident  they  met  death  at  the  same  moment  they  knew  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
ice.  His  wife,  with  tlie  other  child  at  her  breast,  he  found  about  100  yards 
firrm  the  others,  both  apparently  killed  by  the  same  bullet.  Mrs.  Cooky  had 
formerly  been  a  captive  among  the  Indians,  understood  their  language,  as  did 
one  of  the  children,  a  boy,  and  both  were  much  liked  by  them. 

Here  the  Indians  found  a  rich  boo^.  Thej^  carried  off  about  12  barrels  of 
provisions,  30  hogs,  3  horses,  480  dollars  in  silver,  one  keg  of  powder,  above 
200  pounds  of  lead,  and  700  dollars  worth  of  dry  goods. 

A  family  of  several  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cook^s,  witnessed  the 
murder,  and  barely  made  their  escape.    Also  another,  that  of  the  widow  Big- 

§f ;  herself^  two  daughters  and  a  son ;  these  escaped  by  flight  to  Cape  FloritSu 
ere  were  soon  gathered  about  60  persons,  who  had  escaped  firom  along  the 
coast,  and  not  being  able  to  subsist  long  for  want  of  provisions,  made  a  signal 
of  distress,  and  were  soon  discovered  by  a  vessel,  which  took  them  to  St. 
Aiieustine. 

There  was,  among  the  families  who  fled  to  save  their  lives  about  this  time, 
one,  very  remarkably  preserved.  The  family  of  Thomas  Godfrey ^  vw.  his 
wife  and  four  female  children,  having  escaped  to  a  swamp  unobserved,  were 
relieved  by  a  negro,  about  the  end  of  me  fourth  day.  This  man  was  drawn  to 
the  spot  by  the  moans  of  one  of  the  children,  whose  poor  famished  mothei 
could  no  longer  give  it  its  usual  support  at  the  breast.  This  negro  belonged 
to  the  hostile  Indians,  and  came  upon  these  sufiTerers  with  an  uplifted  axe ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  children  in  tueir  distress,  his  arm  was  unnerved  by  the 
recollection  that  his  own  children  were  then  in  the  power  of  the  whites,  lie 
therefore  came  to  the  humane  resolution  of  settins  them  at  liberty,  which 
could  not  be  done,  without  great  hazard,  for  the  Indians  were  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  all  tlie  adjacent  comitry ;  but  he  directed  them  to  remain  as  miiet  us 
possible  until  night,  when  he  would  bring  them  something  to  eat.  This  he 
did,  and  also  brought  them  blankets  to  sleep  upon.  The  next  day  a  company 
of  mounted  whites  dispersed  the  Indians,  and  the  negro  conveyed  Mrs. 
Godfrey  and  her  children  in  sight  of  them,  and  then  made  his  escape.  The 
huwand  of  Mrs.  €h(i/rey  had  some  time  before  been  ordered  out  in  defence 
•f  the  country. 

Nothing  but  devastations  of  the  most  alarming  and  destnietlTt  cbanctet 
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■i;em  to  have  occurred  in  the  region  of  East  Florida,  so  long  as  there  w« 
a  place  left,  which  was  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  an  attacL 

Ahout  the  18  of  December,  Colonel  JVamn,  at  the  head  of  a  amaO  detach- 
ment of  his  regiment,  was  ordered  to  convoy  a  train  of  wagons  loaded  with 
provisions  and  munitions  from  St  Augustine  to  the  mam  Dodv,  which  was 
encamped  at  Fort  Croom,  near  Micanopifs  town.  While  on  their  march  ihey 
were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians,  who  killed  8  or  10  of  them,  and 
put  tlie  rest  to  fliffht,  almost  in  sight  of  the  force  the^  were  sent  to  relieva. 
All  the  wagons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  wmch,  after  taking  fitun 
them  what  they  desired,  broke  them  up  and  burnt  them. 

On  the  20  of  December,  as  General  CaU^  with  the  Middle  Florida  troops, 
was  marching  for  Fort  Draine,  his  advanced  guard  discovered  a  house  on  fire 
near  Micanopy,  and  a  trail  of  Indians  was  discovered  leading  to  a  pond,  which 
was  ftiU  of  bushes  and  log&  This  pond  the  whites  nearly  encircled,  and 
although  at  first  no  Indians  were  seen^  yet  the  ilasbes  of  their  guns  soon 
pointed  out  their  hiding-phices,  and  considerable  firing  ensued  on  Iwth  sides , 
iNJt  the  fire  of  the  Indians  was  soon  siknced,  and  on  searching  the  bog  four 
Indians  were  found  dead,  but  all  the  others,  if  there  were  anv  more,  had 
effected  their  escape.  In  this  swamp  fight,  three  whites  were  bacuy  wounded, 
and  one  killed. 

On  the  26  of  December,  a  band  of  about  100  Indians,  under  a  chief  named 
Philip,  and  a  number  of  Indian  negroea,  made  an  attack  on  New  Smyrna,  to 
the  south  of  Mosquito  Inlet,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peninsuhi,  where  they 
found  nothinjB^  to  obstruct  their  ravages.  They  began  with  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dunham,  which  when  they  had  plundered,  ^  parties  of  them  scattered  about 
the  neichboring  plantations  of  OrugOTf  Depeyster,  and  Hunter.  The  Indian 
negro,  John  Cttsar,  endeavored  to  decoy  Mr.  aunter  from  his  house,  on  pre- 
tence of  selling  him  cattle  and  horses ;  he,  however,  having  heard  by  his 
negroes  that  large  numbers  of  Indians  were  about,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
crossed  the  river  to  Colonel  Dummtfs.  Tlie  Indians  held  possession  of  Dim- 
\am*$  house  all  day.  and  about  one  the  next  morning  set  it  on  fire,  together 
with  all  the  out-buildings.  In  the  course  of  die  27,  they  burned  and  destroyed 
ill  the  buildings  on  Cniger's  and  Depeifsta^s  plantations  except  a  corn-house, 
and,  on  Hunt^s,  all  except  a  com-house.  They  now  croasea  over  the  river 
to  Colonel  Dummefs  house,  and  afler  destroying  every  thing  in  it,  set  that  en 
fire,  but  from  some  cause  the  fire  did  not  bum  it  They  next  burnt  the  holise 
of  Mr.  Ratdiff,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Colonel  Dunune^s,  and  broke  and 
destroyed  the  lantern  and  every  thin^  belonging  to  the  light-house." 

The  war  having  now  become  serious,  and  the  Indians  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  despicid>le  <<>e,  tiie  most  melancholy  forebodings  were  entertained 
for  the  verv  existence  of  the  strongest  places  in  Florida,  and  the  call  for 
protection  from  that  quarKT  had  become  loud  and  f^^uent;  but  notwith- 
rtanding  war  had  been  ex|h  ru  •!  idl  the  preceding  autumn,  no  effectual  meas- 
ures had  been  taken  by  the  proper  authorities  to  check  the  Indians  in  such  an 
event.  There  had,  however,  late  in  December,  arrived  at  Fort  Brooke  a  small 
number  of  United  States'  troops  under  Mi^r  Dade,  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
infantry,  the  official  account  of  whose  operations  and  defeat,  I  give  as  follows, 
in  the  langiiage  of  Major  Bdtotu  It  should  be  observed,  that  Major  Dtuk  was 
detached  for  the  relief  of  General  Clinch  at  Camp  Kine,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  also  in  great  want 
of  supplies. 

His  despatch  was  dated  at  Fort  Brooke,  1  January,  1836,  and  proceeds  as 
follows :— "The  schooner  Motto  arrived  on  the  21  December  fii>m  Key  West, 
with  brevet  Major  Dade  and  his  company,  A  infantry,  39  strong,  witli  a  small 
supply  of  musket-ball  cartridges,  after  looking  in  at  several  points  between 
the  Key  and  this  place.  Being  thus  reinforce.  I  hesitated  no  longer  to  put 
Oardiiwf^t  com|Nmy,  C  2d  artillery,  and  Fraxeri  company,  B  3d  infantry,  in 
motion  for  Fort  King,  pursuant  to  General  CUndCs  orders ;  which  movement 
had  been  ordered  on  the  16th,  and  suspended  the  same  day,  on  account  of 
intelligence  I  had  received  of  the  force  of  the  Mickasukies,  and  their  strong 
position,  near  the  forks  of  the  Wythlacoochee.  I  despatch  jd  the  V^^ 
•chooner  Motto  on  SSk!,  with  Lieutenant  Dxmcan^  2d  artilleiy,  to  Ke?  We« 
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for  a  battery  of  two  twehre-poundera,  and  8uch  stores  as  coc  d  be  serviceable 
and  at  6  o'clock,  on  24th,  the  companies,  Gardiner'a  and  Draxia^a,  made  fifiy 
bayonets  each,  by  details  from  those  companies  remaining  here,  and  with  one 
i.f  the  two  six-pocmders  of  this  post  with  four  oxen,  1  had  ordered  to  be 
purchased,  one  tight  wa^n  and  ten  days'  provisions  were  put  in  march. 

^Tbe  ibrst  halt  of  tms  conunand  was  at  Little  Hillsboro'  River,  seven 
miles  from  this  post,  the  bridge  of  which  I  had  reconnoitred  by  Indians  of 
EmaihU^B  band  the  day  before.  From  this  I  heard  from  Maj.  Dadt  pressing 
me  to  forward  the  six-pounder,  by  all  means,  it  having  been  left  by  the  ftulure 
of  the  team  four  miles  out.  I  accordingly  ordered  the  purchase  of  three 
horses  and  harness,  and  it  joined  the  colunm  at  nine  that  night    On  the 


He  landed  with  his  strong  company  on  the  25th  about  noon,  and  hi  formed 
me  that  Le^ait^B  companv,  under  Lieut  OraysofL  nearly  full,  must  be 
Dear  at  hand.  Of  this  Maj.  Dade  was  informed  by  a  gallant  volunteer, 
Jewdl^  C  companv,  2d  artillery,  who  had  left  the  detachment  with  the  newi 
of  the  burning  of  Big  Uilbboro'  brid^,  near  which  Maj.  D,  had  halted  the 
second  day,  25th.  I  also  informed  him  that  I  was  using  everv  exertion  to 
push  on  about  thirteen  hundred  rations  on  pack-horses,  with  what  anununi- 
don  could  be  spared.  A  duplicate  of  this  was  sent  the  next  day  hv  a  yoimg 
Indian,  who  became  lame  and  could  not  overtake  the  column,  and  returned 
with  his  letters.  Pr.  JeweU  joined  Maj.  Dade  about  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
tbe25th. 

**In  the  chain  of  event^  it  is  proper  that  1  shoidd  mention,  that  three 
Tallahassee  Indians  came  m  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  and  caused  great 
excitement  in  Rolase  Emaihla^i  camp.  They  brought  a  talk  of  Inicanopas 
of  a  pacific  or  neutral  character,  or  they  affected  it ;  but  I  believe  not  dis- 
tinctly, until  after  I  had  made  them  prisoners,  while  in  full  council  with 
EmathlG^s  warriors,  vidiich  step  I  considered  imperative,  if  they  were  spies, 
and  as  much  so  if  they  were  charged  with  any  propositions  likely  to  detach  the 
chiefs  from  the  trea^j  or  indeea  by  an  act  of  self-devotion,  to  take  the  scalps 
of  EmathlOf  Black  thiy  and  Big  Warrior^  fidthful  chiefs,  who  have  been 
hunted  in  this  way  since  the  scalping  of  CharUi  EmathUu  In  a  council  with 
Emaihla  that  night,  Maj.  Dade  expressed  every  confidence  in  Indian  charac- 
ter ;  and  fMuticumrl^  upon  the  salutary  influence  of  Abraham  upon  Micanopa 
On  reflection  I  detamed  two  of  the  imprisoned  Tallahassees,  as  hostages,  and 
sent  the  youngest  and  best  runner  with  letters  to  General  Clinchf  and  General 
Thompmm^  via  fmamapOy  as  I  could  do  no  better,  and  of  course,  through 
Ahraham^s  lands. 

** These  letters  of  course  involved  many  details;  but  numbers  and  other 
&cts,  to  guard  against  treachery,  were  stated  in  French.  The  ninner  returned 
two  days  beyond  his  time,  with  a  message  from  Abraham  and  Broken  Sticks^ 
stating  my  talk  was  good,  and  that  I  might  expect  him  on  the  30th.  This  we 
freely  rendered  that  he  would  be  at  Uie  attack  fixed  for  Christmas  week. 
A  negro,  his  intimate,  named  Hany^  controls  the  Pea  Creek  band  of  about  a 
hundred  warriors,  fbrtjr  miles  south-east  of  us,  who  have  done  most  of  tlie 
mischief,  and  keep  this  post  constantly  observed,  and  communicate  vrith  the 
Mickasukians  at  Wythlacoochee  by  means  of  powerful  bands  of  Eufbllahs 
and  Alafiers,  under  IMUe  Cloudy  and  the  AUifndor,  In  tracing  Maj.  Dad^s 
movements,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  mat  he  made  on  the  26th  six 
miles,  27th  to  Big  Wythlacoochee ;  on  the  fifth  day,  28th,  to  the  battle-ground, 
sixty-five  miles. 

**  ilere  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  Maj.  MoimyonPa  command  was  ready 
•o  move  on  the  26tn,  but  the  transport,  in  which  was  a  company  of  the  2d 
artillery  under  Lieut  Grayson,  unfortimately  entered  the  wrong  bay,  and 
got  mto  shoal  water,  and  was  not  seen,  or  certainly  heard  of,  till  the  morning 
of  the  28th  of  December,  when,  by  sending  a  party  with  a  fkff  as  a  signa^ 
Lieut  Crrayson  was  put  in  possession  of  instructions,  ana  landed  hif 
eompany  at  a  point  four  miles  west  of  us,  on  the  east  side  of  Tampa  Bay 
(properl  and  joined  at  supset  that  evening ;  his  transport  did  not  get  round  ts 
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land  Ills  biiggagc  till  the  30th ;  so  long  an  intenral  as  to  put  all  hope  of  jond- 
tion  out  of  the  question,  and  M^.  MauntforiPi  baggage  was  unhided. 

^  Noiv  it  Ix'coiiies  my  melancholy  duty  to  proceed  to  the  catastrophe  of  this 
fated  band,  uii  elite  of  energy,  patnodsm,  military  skilL  and  courage.  On  the 
29th,  m  tlie  uileruooD,  a  man  of  my  company,  John  TnomaSf  and  temporarily 
transfuiTt^d  to  C  company,  second  artillery,  came  in,  and  yesterday  Pr.  itansom 
Clark,  of  same  company,  with  lour  wounds  very  severe,  and  stated,  that  an 
action  took  place  on  the  28th,  commencing  about  10  o'clock,  in  which  every 
officer  fell,  and  nearly  every  man.  The  command  entrenched  every  night, 
and  about  four  miles  from  tne  halt,  were  attacked,  and  received  at  least  fifteen 
rounds  before  an  Indian  was  seen.  Maj.  Dade  and  his  horse  were  both  kUled 
on  the  first  onset,  and  the  inteipreter,  *Lota8J  Lieut  Mud^  third  artillery, 
received  his  mortid  wound  the  nrst  fire,  and  afterwards  received  several  oUier 
wounds.  Lieut  BasengoTf  third  artillery,  was  not  wounded  till  after  the 
second  attack ;  and,  at  uie  latter  part  of  tbat,^  he  was  wounded  several  times 
before  he  was  tomahawked.  Capt  Qardxner^  second  artillery,  was  not 
wounded  uiitil  the  second  attack,  and  at  the  last  part  of  it  mi,  Basenger, 
ofler  Capt  Gardiner  was  killed,  remaiiced,  '^ I  am  the  only  officer  left:  and, 
Ixiys,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can."  Lieut  JEem^  thurd  artillery,  had  both 
arms  broken  the  first  shot ;  was  unable  to  act,  ana  was  tomahawked  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  attack,  by  a  negro.  Lieut  Hendarmm  had  his  left  arm 
Lroken  the  fii-st  fire,  and  after  that,  with  a  musket,  fired  at  least  thirQr  or  fi>rty 
shot.  Dr.  Gailin  was  not  killed  until  after  the  second  attack,  nor  was  he 
wounded ;  he  placed  himself  behind  the  breastwork,  and  with  two  double- 
barrelled  ^uns,  said,  ''he  had  four  barrels  for  them.**  Capt  lYaxUr  foil  early 
in  the  action  with  the  advanced  guard,  as  a  man  of  his  company,  B  ^ird 
artillery,  who  came  in  thb  mominff,  wounded,  reports. 

"  On  the  attack  they  were  in  column  of  route,  and  after  receiving  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  unseen  enemy,  they  then  rose  up  in  such  a  swarm,  that  thie 
ffround,  covered,  as  was  thought,  by  lig^t  inmntiy  extenaon,  showed  the 
Lidians  between  the  files.  Muwets  were  clubbed,  knives  and  bayonets  used, 
and  parties  were  clenched :  in  the  second  attack,  our  own  men's  muskets 
fi^m  tlie  dead  and  wounded,  were  used  against  them:  a  cross-fire  cut  down 
a  succession  of  artillerists  at  the  fonce,  fi^m  wbkh  torty-nine  rounds  were 
fired ;  the  ffun-carriages  were  burnt,  and  the  guns  sunk  in  a  pond ;  a  war- 
dance  was  held  on  the  groimd.  Many  negroes  were  in  the  field,  but  no  scalps 
were  taken  by  the  Indians ;  but  the  negroes,  with  hellish  cruelty,  pierced  the 
throats  of  all,  whose  loud  cries  and  groans  showed  the  power  of  lifo  to  be 
yet  strong.  The  survivors  were  preserved  by  imitating  death,  excepting 
7%omaSy  who  was  partlv  stifled,  and  bought  his  life  for  six  doUars,  and  in  his 
enemy  recognized  an  Indian  whose  axe  he  had  helved  a  few  days  before  at 
this  post  About  one  hundred  Indians  were  well  mounted,  naked,  and 
painted.  The  last  man  who  came  in  brought  a  note  firom  Capt  fVozier, 
addressed  to  Maj.  Mauafford^  which  was  fostened  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  stuck  in 
a  creek,  dated,  as  is  supposed,  on  27th,  stating  that  they  were  beset  eveiy 
night,  and  pushing  on. 

F.  a  Belton,  Co^rf.  M  MStenf."* 

Such  was  the  fiite  of  Major  Dade  and  his  ndlant  companions.  Oieeola  was 
present,  as  was  tiie  ol<^  chief  Micantm.  OT  the  latter,  it  is  said,  he  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  avowea  that  he  would  neither  leave  hie  ccunbiff 
nor  woxdd  he  Jight ;  but  when  the  force  under  Major  Dade  approached  hii 
town,  he  altereu  his  resolution,  seized  his  rifle,  and  shot  that  officer. 

The  situation  of  afTairs,  at  tJhis  period  cannot  better  be  described  than  n  the 
language  of  a  gentieman  attached  to  Mijor  Mounfford'e  command,  stationed  at 
Fort  Bn)oke,  and  is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  v* 
^  We  are,"  says  he,  *^  really  in  the  theatre  of  war  of  the  most  hoirible  Kind. 
We  arrived  here  on  Christmas  day.  and  found  the  inhabitants  flying  in  fit#m  all 
quarters  to  camp.  Major  Dade^  with  seven  officers  and  110  men,  started,  the 
day  before  we  arrived,  for  Fort  King.  We  were  all  prepared  to  overtake 
them  the  next  day,  and  were  upon  the  eve  of  departure,  when  an  intenrentMNi 
of  circumstances  deforred  it  for  one  day ;  audi  in  te  course  of  liial  day,  tliiw 
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■okfien^  horribly  mangled,  came  into  camp,  and  brought  the  melancholy  tid- 
iDgB  that  Muor  Dade  and  eyery  officer  and  man,  except  themselves,  were 
nuurdered  and  terribly  mangled.  We  are  at  work,  night  and  day,  entrenching 
ourBetves  in  eveiy  possible  manner.  We  expect  every  moment  to  be  attacked, 
88  the  savages  have  sworn  we  should  all  be  massacred  before  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uaiy.  We  are  onhy  about  200  strouo,  with  officers  and  men,  and  about  50 
citizens^  and  100  friendly  Indians,  under  their  chie^  Black  DirL  The  savages 
are  said  to  number  4000." 

After  the  arrival  of  G^ieral  Gainet  in  Florida,  he  ordered  a  detachmem^ 
under  Captain  HUcheockf  to  visit  the  battle-ground  of  Mfyor  Dade,  And  when 
be  had  performed  his  ofdera^  he  gave  the  following  report  of  that  distressing 
ipectacle.  His  report  is  dated  ''Fort  King,  Florida,  Feb.  2^  1836,"  and  vt 
addressed  to  General  ChtmeSf  as  follows: — ^"Agreeablv  to  your  directions,  I 
observed  the  battle-ground,  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  the  Ouithlecooche  river, 
where  Major  Dade  and  his  command  were  destroyed  b^  the  Seminole  Indians, 
on  the  28  Dec  last  and  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : — 

"The  force  imoer  your  command,  which  arrived  at  this  post  to-day  from 
Tampa  Bar,  encamped,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  inst,  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  Major  Dade  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  December.  He  and  his  party  were 
destroyed  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  December,  about  four  miles  in  advance 
of  that  podtion.  He  was  advancing  towards  this  post,  and  was  attacked  from 
the  nortn,  so  that  on  the  20th  instant  we  came  on  the  rear  of  his  batde-ground, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Our  advanced  guard  had  passed  tlie 
ground  without  halting,  when  the  General  and  his  staff  came  upon  one  of  the 
most  appalling  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  We  first  saw  some  broken  and 
scattered  boxes ;  then  a  cart,  the  two  oxen  of  which  were  lying  dead,  as  if 
they  had  fiillen  asleep,  their  yokes  sdll  on  them ;  a  little  to  the  right,  one  or 
two  horses  were  seen.  We  then  came  to  a  small  enclosure,  made  by  felling 
trees  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  form  a  triangular  breastwork  for  defence.  With- 
in the  triangle,  along  the  north  and  west  feces  of  it,  were  about  thirty  bodies, 
mostly  mere  skeletons,  although  much  of  the  clothing  was  left  upon  tlieni. 
These  were  lyin^^,  almost  every  one  of  them,  in  precisely  tlie  position  they 
must  have  occupied  during  the  fight, — their  heads  next  to  tlie  logs  over  which 
they  had  delivered  their  fie,  and  their  bodies  stretched,  with  strxking  regular- 
ity, parallel  to  each  other.  Hiey  had  evideudy  been  shot  dead  at  their  posts, 
and  the  Indians  had  not  disturbed  them,  except  by  taking  the  scalps  of  most 
ci  them.  Passing  this  litde  breastwork,  we  found  other  bodies  along  the 
road,  and  bv  the  side  of  the  road,  generally  behind  trees,  which  had  beea 
resorted  to  for  covers  from  the  enemy's  fire.  Advancing  about  two  hundred 
yards  further,  we  found  a  cluster  of  bodies  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  These 
were  evident^  the  advanced  guard,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  tlie  body  of 
Major  Dade^  and,  to  the  right,  that  of  Capt  Ihuer, 

''These  w«re  all  doubtless  shot  down  on  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians,  exceut, 
perhaps,  Capt  Draser,  who  must,  however,  have  fallen  very  early  in  the  fight 
Those  in  the  road,  and  by  the  trees,  fell  during  the  first  attack.  It  was  during 
a  cessation  of  the  fire,  that  the  litde  buid  sdll  remaining,  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, threw  up  the  triangular  breastwork,  which,  firom  the  haste  with  which  it 
was  constructed,  was  necessarily  defective,  and  could  not  protect  the  men  in 
the  second  attack. 

''We  had  with  us  many  of  the  personal  firiends  of  the  officers  of  Major 
Dad^M  conunand;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that  every  ofi^cer  wsaa 
kientified  by  imdoabted  evidence.  They  were  buried,  and  the  cannon,  a  six- 
pounder,  that  the  Indians  had  thrown  into  a  swamp,  was  recovered,  and  placed 
vertically  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  long  remairu 
The  bodies  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were  buried  in  two 
graves ;  and  it  was  found  that  every  man  was  accounted  for.  The  command 
was  composed  of  eight  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  two  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  The  bodies  of  eight  officers  and  ninety-eight  men  were 
interred,-^our  men  having  escafied,  three  of  whom  reached  Tampa  Bay ;  the 
fourdi  was  killed  the  day  idler  the  battle. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  attack  was  not  made  from  a  ham- 
mock, but  m  a  thinly- wooded  country ;  the  Indians  being  concealed  by  |ialiUBttt 
and  gFBBS^  which  has  since  been  burned. 
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V<  The  two  companies  were  Cam.  fVa«er'«^  of  the  3d  artniery,  and  Capt 
Oardina^s^  of  the  2d  artillery.  The  officers  were  M.^  Dade,  of  the  4tb 
mfiintry,  Capts.  fhaar  and  Owrdinery  second  Lieutenant  Batmger^  breyet  second 
Lieut  it  Htndenon,  Mudge  [late  of  Boston]  and  JKeoif»'<xruie  artiUaryy  and 
Dr.  J.  &  Gatfm."  ^^ 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  report  with  the  official  account  before 
given,  of  CapUiin  BdUmy  nearly  eveiy  thing  conceminff  this  signally  great 
disaster  is  learned ;  but  from  the  report  of  the  three  men  uat  had  the  smgular 
fortune  to  escape,  many  incidents  have,  fit>m  time  to  time,  been  gathered,  and 
conununicated  through  the  newspapera.  In  fiM^  until  the  late  visit  to  the 
battle-ground,  no  other  account,  but  such  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  three 
poor  half-murdered  soldiers,  could  be  obtained ;  and  yet  it  appears  that  they 
gave  the  facts  as  they  really  were.  They  all  came  in  separately,  sorely 
wounded,— one  of  them  with  no  less  than  eight  wounds.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  dead,  and  was  thrown  im>miscuou8ly  into  a  heap  of  the  slain,  about  which  a 
dance  was  held  by  the  Inaians,  before  leavinc  the  ground.  This  man  crawled 
away  in  the  following  night,  and  thus  effected  his  escape. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Cf  tk€  pnnapal  cMirfs  and  war  Uadtrs  qf  tku  Siminolu  Omcmoul — ^Mioavopt— > 
JunrxR — Massacre  of  General  Thompson  and  others  at  Fart  Kmg^ — Battlk  op 
THS  OuiTHLScoocHK — Fight  fuar  Wetumha — Orsat  distress  4(f  the  esmntry-^etwm 
of  Congress  upon  it — Battle  at  Mysquito  Many  Orsehs  join  the  Semmeles — Figkt 
onthe\uinee  River. 

Thers  has  been  occasion  already  pretty  fully  to  sketch  tJe  character  of  the 
chief  generally  called  Potodl  by  the  whites,  but  whose  real  name  is  Oscboi^a, 
or  O^ola.  lliis  chief  has  shown  himself  to  be,  thus  fiur,  equal  to  the  desperate 
cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  We,  at  a  distance  from  the  Indian^  marvel 
that  they  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  to  vrage  a  war  is  only  to 
hasten  their  ruin ;  but,  when  we  thus  reflect,  we  do  not  consider  the  scanty 
infi>nnation  which  the  Indians  have  of  the  real  strength  of  the  whites.  Our 
means  of  getting  a  knowledjpe  of  the  Indians^  is  incalculably  greater  than  theirs 
is  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  us.  Thev  cannot  read,  neither  can  they  convene 
(or  but  very  few  of  them)  with  intelligent  white  men ;  therefore,  that  they 
know  much  leas  of  us  than  we  do  of  them^  must  be  very  apparent    They 


know  nothinff  of  geography.  If  an  Indian,  m  the  interior  of  Fk>rida,  should 
be  told  that  New  En^and  was  a  great  place,  without  considerable  trouble  he 
coukl  not  be  made  to  understand  whether  it  were  a  great  town,  as  larse  as  a 
village  of  50  wigwams  in  his  own  country,  or  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Florida. 
We  Team  every  thing  of  this  nature  by  comparison ;  and  how  shall  the  Indian 
comprehend  oiur  terms,  but  by  comparing  them  yifith  his  own  ?  Hence  it  Is 
owing,  mainly,  to  the  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  Indians  of  our  actual  con- 
dition, that  induces  them  to  hazard  a  war  with  usl  I  know,  from  the  best 
authoritv,  that  the  western  Indians,  previous  to  Bladt  HaM$  war,  were  gen- 
erally of  the  opinion  that  they  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  whites ;  and 
when  a  trader  told  them  they  certainly  were  not,  they  laughed  at  him  with 
scornful  gesturea  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  Florida  Indians  any 
better  informed ;  and,  besides,  they  are  cheated  and  baffled  so  <^en  by  knaves 
who  go  among  them  for  that  puqiose,  that  they  imagine  all  the  whites  to  be 
of  the  same  character,  and  they  cannot  tell  whether  a  talk  reaDv  comes  from 
their  great  father,  the  president,  or  whether  some  imoostor  be  cheating  them 
with  one  of  his  own,  to  get  their  lands  for  his  particular  benefit 

With  this  view  of  the  case  before  us,  it  will  not  appear  altogether  unac- 
countable that  a  daring  chie^  like  Osctotoy  should  enga^  in  a  war.  He  is  said 
not  to  be  a  chief  by  birth,  but  has  raised  himself  by  his  courage  and  peculiaf 
abilities  to  that  station.    His  father  is  saki  to  have  been  au  Finglishman,  and 
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Up  BMvdier  a  Creek  woman.  He  belongs  to  the  Red  Stick  tribe.  In  penon 
be  if  Blender,  but  well  formed, 'niuflculary  and  capable  of  enduring  great 
fttiinie;  is  an  excellent  tactician,  and  an  admirer  of  order  and  discipline.  He 
would  frequently  practise  militarv  manoeuvres  with  the  whites,  and  none  of 
them,  it  was  observed,  could  ejccel  bun.  His  complexion  is  rather  light,  deep 
restless  eyes,  clear  and  shrill  voice,  and  not  more  than  about  35  years  c»f  age. 
He  Is  said  to  have  conducted  in  person  evei^  important  action  from  ibo  time 
of  WarmCt  defeat  to  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlecoochee.  General  Thxm^pvm 
imprisoned  him,  as  we  have  before  related,  because  he  would  not  acknowl- 
edge his  authority,  and  for  asserting  that  the  country  was  the  Indians',  '^  that 
tbqr  wanted  no  agent,  and  that  he  had  better  take  care  of  himself" 

Of  old  Mamopy  as  well  as  Osceola  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak. 
He  was  said  to  have  joined  the  latter  with  500  men :  he  is  a  short,  tliick-set, 
*  ugly-looking  Indian,  and  much  given  to  intoxication."  Jumper  is  Jlitoono- 
flf$  chief  counsellor,  and  a  warrior  of  j^eat  perseverance,  activity,  and 
courage.  We^shall  now  take  up  the  narrauve  of  events  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  and  the  next  of  importance  was  the  massacre  near  Camp  King, 
which  happened  on  the  same  day,  but  at  a  later  hour  than  the  destruction  of 
the  detachment  under  Major  Dadt. 

(hceoUif  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  roughlv  treated  at  this  place,  not 
many  months  before,  and  had  been  by  coercion  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Mr.  Agent  Thomp$on^  about  a  removal,  £&c.  He  was  known 
afterwards  to  declare  that  Thompson  should  pay  with  his  life  for  his  conduct. 
Accordingly,  with  a  smaU  band  of  warriors,  at  noon  day,  on  the  28  of  Decem- 
ber, he  approached  Camp  King  for  this  avowed  purpose.  Thompsim  resided 
here,  ana  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  Bt^tes'  government,  as  agent  for 
the  removal  of  the  Seminole  Indiana^  and  oth^  ^  afi&irs  concerning  them.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  consequence,  and  had  formerly,  it  b  believed, 
been  a  member  of  congress.  Whether  it  was  his  usual  custom  to  dine  out 
of  the  Ibrt,  we  are  not  mformed,  but  on  this  fatal  day,  it  seems,  he,  with  nine 
other  ffentlemen,  met  at  the  store  house  of  Mr.  RogerSj  which  was  but  250 
yards  from  the  fort,  and  while  seated  at  dinner  there,  they  were  attacked  by 
{heeola;  and  what  vtbb  remarked,  at  the  time,  as  very  singular,  was,  that 
those  people  should  be  beset  and  slain,  and  all  scaloed,  withm  reach  of  two 
HZ-pomid  cannon  then  mounted  upon  the  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  with  fO 
men ;  but  such  are  the  &cts  upon  record. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  the  first  intimation  of 
the  presence  of  hidians  was  a  volley  ol^  as  was  judged,  100  guns.  The  door 
of  the  house  being  open,  nothing  prevented  the  deadly  ahu  of  the  foe,  who, 
after  the  first  discharge,  rushed  upon  the  house  with  savage  fury.  Tho«e 
who  were  not  killed  jumped  out  of  the  windows,  on  each  side,  and  fled ;  6:^ 
who  ran  to  the  fortescaped ;  the  others,  in  rumiing  for  a  hammock  near  b^, 
were  shot  dovm.  The  negro  >voman.  a  cook,  ran  ^liind  tlie  counter  and  hid 
behind  a  barreL  Osceoloj  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  rushed  into  the  house, 
but  did  not  discover  her,  and  immediately  left  it  The  names  of  the  five  that 
were  killed,  were.  General  TTiompson,  Laeutenant  Covstantine  Smith,  Erastus 
Rogers^  sutler,  a  Mr.  Sxiggs  and  JEtzler,  Fifteen  I«»3^^et8  were  foimd  to  have 
beoi  shot  through  General  Uton^soriy  aiid  16  through  Mr.  Rogers,  Their 
heads  were  scalped  all  over,  as  &r  as  the  hair  extended. 

Bloody  events  now  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  We  have 
•een  that  upon  the  same  day  happened  the  two  massacres  last  related,  and 
scarcely  had  the  news  of  them  ceased  vibrating  on  the  ear,  when  the  battle  of 
the  Ouithlecoochee  was  announce  d.  The  movements  of  General  Clinch^  in  the 
veiy  end  of  the  year  1835,  brought  about  this  event,  which  will  presently  be 
detailed  in  his  own  words.  He  was  lying  in  garrison  at  Fort  Drane,  a 
etockade  about  30  miles  from  Camp  Kinff.  He  had  here  a  plantation,  upon 
which  was  a  large  crop  of^  com ;  this  he  liberally  dealt  out  to  the  soldiers  5 
other  supplies  having  failed.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Co//,  an  expeditioD 
was  Immediateljr  set  on  foot  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indians. 

As  the  narrative  of  every  ti-ansaction  is  of  increased  importance  and  valuoi 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  knowledge  and  veracity  of  the  narrator,  we  are 
Wwa\v  led  to  a  desire  to  hear  the  history  of  such  transactioDS  from  the  rtijr 
36 
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actors  in  them ;  because,  fh>m  such  sources,  we  seldom  fail  of  arriving  at  th* 
truth.  A  commauder  or  leader  in  a  battle  or  expedition,  if  he  would  wish  to 
misrepresent  a  transaction,  would,  in  scarce  one  time  in  a  thousand,  dare  to 
do  so ;  because  all  his  followers,  or  at  least  all  those  wronged  by  a  false 
statement,  would  rise  in  evidence  against  him.  I  need  not,  bowever,  have 
pre&ced  General  Climch's  official  account  of  the  Battle  of  Ouithlecooch£K 
with  these  observations,  for,  from  the  very  face  of  it,  his  aim  at  the  strictest 
veracity  is  apparent  But  it  is  prooer  that  we  know  how  to  value  the  real 
sources  of  huioiy ;  it  was  to  this  ena  diat  the  above  observations  were  made. 
I  wiU  now  proceed  with  General  Clinches  account  of  his  battle  with  Osceola. 

^Head  ^uarterif  Tariforyof  Horida^  Fort  Drane,  Jan.  4, 1836. 
*SiR — On  the  24  ultimo,  brisadier  €ren.  CaU,  commanding  the  volunteers 
called  into  service  by  his  excellency,  G.  IL  JValker^  acting  governor  of  Flori- 
da, fbrmed  a  junction  with  die  regular  troops  at  this  oost,  and  informed  me 
that  his  command  had  been  raised  to  meet  the  crisis ;  tnat  most  of  their  terms 
of  service  would  expire  in  a  few  days,  which  made  it  necessary  to  act 
promptly.  Two  large  detachments  were  sent  out  on  the  15th  [Dec]  to 
scour  the  country  on  our  rieht  and  left  flank.  Lieut  CoL  Fanniruc^  with 
three  companies  from  Fort  King,  arrived  on  the  27th ;  and,  on  the  ^Sth,  the 
detachment  having  returned,  the  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  composed 
of  the  1st  and  2d  regiments,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Cally  and  a  battalion 
of  regular  troops  commanded  by  Lieut  CoL  Fanningy  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  a  pomt  on  the  Ouithlecooche  river,  which  was  represented  by  our 

glides  as  being  a  good  ford.  About  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  [of 
ec]  afler  leaving  all  our  baggage,  provisions,  &C.,  protected  by  a  guard 
commanded  by  Lieut  DcmcVy  we  pushed  on  with  a  view  of  carrying  the  ford, 
and  of  surprismg  the  main  Dody  of  the  Indians,  supposed  to  be  concentrated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river;  but  on  reaching  it,  about  day-light,  we  found, 
instead  of  a  good  ford,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  no  means  of  crossings 
except  in  an  old  and  damaged  canoe.  Lieut  CoL  Fanning,  however,  soon 
succeeded  in  crossing;  the  regular  troops  took  a  position  in  advance,  whilst 
Bri^.  Gen.  CaU  was  actively  engaged  in  crossing  his  brigade,  and  in  having 
their  horses  swam  over  tlie  river.  But  before  one  half  l^d  crossed,  the  bat- 
talion of  regulars,  consisting  of  about  200  men,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  strondy  posted  in  the  swamp  and  scrub,  which  extended  from  tlie 
river.  This  litwe  band,  however,  aided  by  CoL  Warrtn,  Maj.  Cooper,  and 
Ueut  Yeoman,  with  27  volunteers,  met  the  attack  of  a  savage  enemy,  nearly 
three  times  their  number,  headed  by  the  chief  Oseola,  wiui  Spartan  valor. 
The  action  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  troops  made  three 
brilliant  charges  into  the  swamp  and  scrub,  and  drove  the  enemy  in  every 
direction,  ^d  after  the  third  charge,  although  nearly  one  tliird  of  tiieir 
number  had  been  cut  down,  they  were  found  sufficiently  firm  and  steady  to 
fortify  the  formation  of  a  new  line  oi  battle,  which  gave  entire  protection  to 
the  flanks,  as  well  as  the  position  selected  for  recrossing  the  troops.  Brig. 
Gen.  CaU,  after  using  every  effort  to  induce  the  volimteers  remaining  on  the 
east  bank,  when  the  action  commenced,  to  cross  the  river,  and  in  arranging 
the  troops  still  remaining  on  that  bank,  crossed  over  and  rendered  imi)brtaiit 
service  by  his  coolness  and  judgment  in  arranging  part  of  his  corps  on  the 
right  of  the  regulars,  which  gave  much  stren^  and  security  to  tliat  flank. 
CoL  Fomning  displayed  the  greatest  firmness  throughout  the  action,  and 
added  much  to  tne  high  reputation  long  since  established.  Captains  Drone 
and  Mellon  exhibited  great  bravery  and  judjfnient,  t«d  likewise  added  to  the 
character  tliey  acquired  in  the  kite  war.  Nor  wls  Capt.  Gates  wanting  in 
firmness.  Capt  fVm,  M,  Graham^  4tJi  infantrj',  was  fearlessly  brave,  iind 
although  very  severely  wounded  early  in  the  engagement,  continued  to  head 
bis  company  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  until  he  received  another  severe 
wound,  when  he  was  taken  from  tiie  field.  His  brother,  Lieut  Cafnpbell  Gr«r- 
ham,  commanding  the  adjacent  company,  was  likewise  severely  wounded 
early  in  the  fight,  but  continued  with  his  men  until  another  wound  forced 
lum,  from  loss  of  blood,  to  retire  from  the  field.  Lieut  MaiUand,  who  com. 
1  a  company,  contributed  much,  by  his  gallantry,  to  encourage  bis  mei^ 
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Lieuts.  Talcatj  Coprtm,  John  Grahamj  22u^g«fy,  (who  was  wounded  eariy  in  the 
action,)  and  Brooks^  aU  displayed  good  courage  and  coolneas  througjhout  the 
actios.  When  almost  every  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  exhibited 
such  firmness,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  between  them ;  but 
tbe  commanding-general  cannot  withhold  his  high  approbation  of  judgment 
and  courage  displayed  hj  sergeant  Johnson  of  H  company,  third  aitillery,  on 
whom  the  coounand  of  the  company  devolved,  after  Lieut  Graham  was 
removed  from  the  field ;  and  who,  although  severely  wounded,  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  company  till  the  action  was  over.  Also  of  sereeants  KienUni 
and  LoJUmy  and  corpord  Pagdj  4th  mfantry.  Sergeants  Scqjffidd  and  Potter 
D  conopany,  2d  artillery ;  serceant  Smithy  C  company,  first  artillery,  and  cor 
poral  Ckapm^  C  company,  3a  artillery.  Colonel  /omt  fVarnar^  commandan. 
1st  rt3giment  volunteers,  Maj.  Cooper^  and  Lieut.  Yeoman  of  same  corps,  who 
bad  formed  on  the  left  flank,  were  all  severely  wounded,  while  leading  then 
little  band  to  the  charge,  and  all  behaved  with  great  bravery,  as  well  as 
adjutant  PhUUjfs.  Lieut.  OoL  MUls  displayed  great  coolness  and  judgment 
dur'mg  the  action,  and  in  recrossing  the  river  with  his  command.  Cents. 
SteiD€oi  and  Hunter  of  the  2d  regiment,  with  a  few  men  of  that  regiment,  were 
judiciously  posted  on  the  right,  and,  finom  their  reputation  for  firmness,  would 
have  given  a  good  account  of  the  enemy,  had  he  made  his  appearance  in  that 
quarter.  CoL  PtzrfalL^  of  the  F.  volunteers,  who  peribrmea  the  duties  of 
adjutant-general,  displayed  much  military  skill  and  the  utmost  coolness  and 
courage  throughout  the  whole  action ;  and  his  services  were  of  the  first 
importance.  Col.  Rdd^  inspector-general,  displayed  much  finnness,  but  he 
bad  his  horse  shot,  and  received  a  ^ght  wound  early  hi  the  en^i^ment,  and 
was  sent  with  orders  to  the  volunteers.  My  volunteer  aid,  Miy.  Liftk^  and 
Maj.  Wdfordy  aid  to  Brig.  Gen.  Col/,,  were  near  me  throughout  the  acaon,  and 
displayed  the  most  intrepid  courage  and  coolness.  CoE  /.  EL  Mehioah^  one 
of  my  aids,  and  Maj.  Gamble^  aid  to  Gen.  GoU,  both  displayed  much  firmness 
and  courage,  and  were  actively  employed  on  the  left  flank.  I  also  feel  it  due 
to  Lieut.  Col.  BaUetu  Capt  Scott,  and  Lieut  CvMert,  to  say,  that,  although 
the  action  was  nearly  over  before  they  could  cross  the  river  with  a  few  of  the 
2d  regiment,  they  took  a  judicious  pontion,  and  showed  much  finnness. 
Capt.  ff^yeUtj  of  the  same  corps,  was  entirely  employed  in  erecting  a  tempora- 
ry bridge,  and  manifested  much  finnness.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the 
medical  department,  composed  of  Doctors  Wightman^  HcanilUm,  RandoU^  and 
Bradon,  for  their  activity  and  attention  to  the  wounded. 

**  The  time  of  service  of  the  volunteers  having  expired,  and  most  of  them 
havinff  expressed  an  im willingness  to  remain  louj^r  in  the  service,  it  was 
considered  best,  after  removing  the  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  to 
return  to  this  post,  which  we  reached  on  the  2d  mstant,  vnthout  the  least 
interruption,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  volunteers  from  Middle  Florida 
took  up  the  line  of  March  for  Tallahassee ;  and  this  morning  those  from  East 
Florida  proceeded  to  their  respective  homes,  leaving  me  a  very  few  men  to 
guard  this  extensive  frontier.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  tnere  has  been 
a  great  defection  among  the  Florida  LidiansL  and  that  a  great  many  Creeks 
have  united  with  them ,  eonsequentiy  it  will  require  a  strong  force  to  put 
them  down. 

^  I  also  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  respective  regiments  and  corps.  I  am,  sir,  with  high  respect,  yoiu'  most 
obedient, 

D.  L.  Clutch, 
Brevet  B.  General  U.  S,  Army^  Commandmf^, 

^'R.  Jones,  AdjvJtant' General  U.  S.  Antiy.^ 

**  Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlecooche  on 
tiie  31st  day  of  December,  1835. — C  company,  1st  artillery,  Capt  Gates  cora- 
nianding--one  artificer  killed ;  1  corporal  and  3  privates  wounded.    D  com- 

Cny,  2d  anilleiy,  Capt  G.  Drone  commanding — 1  private  killed ;  1  second 
eut,  1  corporal,  and  12  privates  wounded.  F  company,  2d  artillery,  bt 
Capt  MeUon  eommandinc — 1  artificer  killed.  C  company,  3d  artillery,  Ist 
Lieut  Maittand  conunanding — 1  artificer  killed,  and  7  privates  wounded.    H 
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ccRnpanyy  Sd  ardDery,  Ist  Lieut  C.  Qrtiham  commandfaig— 1  prhats  kSM 
1  fint  laeut,  1  sergeant,  3  corporals,  and  12  prifatet  woumM. 

**  Total — 4  killed,  and  52  wounded."    How  many  of  the  wounded  died 
after  the  return  was  made  out,  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  no  doubt  many  did,  as 
IB  always  the  case.    The  loss  of  the  Indians  is^  as  usual  on  such  oeca8ion&' 
variously  estimated.    Some  friendly  Indians  who  came  hito  Tallahassee,  saia 
(hat  Osceola  lost  104  men,  and  was  hunself  twice  wounded  durinff  the  battle. 

There  were  with  General  CUnck^  as  ffuides  in  his  expedition,  three  or  (bur 
Indians  of  the  whito  party,  relatives  of  the  chie(  Charl/t$  OmdMoj  who  doubt- 
less rendered  eminent  service. 

Osceola  was  observed  foremost  of  all  his  men  in  this  battle,  and  was  weQ 
known  to  General  Clinch  and  many  of  his  men.  He  wore  a  red  belt,  and 
three  long  feathers.  Having  taken  his  stand  behind  a  tree,  he  would  step 
boldlv  out,  level  his  rifle,  and  bring  down  a  man  at  eveiy  fire ;  nor  was  he 
dislodged  until  several  volleys  from  whole  platoons  had  been  fired  upon  him. 
The  tree  behind  which  he  stood  was  literally  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  ahnoet  a 
wonder  that  he  had  not  now  fiilfiUed  the  measure  of  his  threat  made  on  a 
former  occasion,  which  was  to  kill  General  CUndL  He  fnobably  tried  his 
best  to  do  it,  for  the  general  received  several  shots  through  his  clothes. 
General  7%mp$on,  Chwiea  Omathla^  and  General  dmth  were  the  three  per- 
sons he  had  declared  venseance  agamst 

An  officer  in  General  CUnch^s  army  wrote  the  next  day  after  the  bottle,  to 
a  fiiend  in  Washington,   ''You  will  see  finom  Gen.  CXmclCt  official  letter, 

C*  '  ig  an  account  of  the  battle,  that  he  sa^  nothing  of  himselC  I  was  in  this 
e,  and  allow  me  to  say  to  you  respecting  him,  what  I  saw  and  know  to  be 
true.  Throughout  the  engagement  he  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fiffht  His 
horse  was  shot  under  him  in  two  places,  neck  and  hip.  A  ball  passed  through 
his  cap,  entering  the  fiont,  and  passing  out  at  the  back  part  or  the  top.  A^ 
other  ball  passed  through  the  sleeve  of  the  bridle-arm  of  his  coat  Tnis  was 
my  first  battle,  and  I  may  not  be  the  best  judge,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  ever  displayed  more  intrepid  courage  than  Gen.  Oinck  did  on  this 
oocasion.  At  one  moment  a  little  confusion  occurred  among  the  troops,  in 
eonsequence  of  some  soldiers  ffiving  the  word  *^Rdvrt!^  The  general 
immediately  threw  himself  in  m>nt  of  the  men,  and  his  horse  staggerinip 
under  him,  he  dismounted,  advanced  to  the  front,  and,  amidst  a  shower  m 
bullets  fi^m  the  Indians,  said,  that  before  he  vrould  show  his  back  to  the 
enemy,  he  would  die  upon  the  fieI<L  The  high  and  chivalric  bearing  of  the 
general  kindled  among  the  men  an  enthusiasm,  which,  I  believe,  was  never 
surpassed.  A  gallant  charge  followed,  which  routed  and  drove  the  enemy 
fit>m  the  field,  and  they  did  not  agab  snow  themselves.  We  kept  the  fidd 
■bout  three  houra^  and  then  recrossed  the  river  in  good  order,  and  widiout 
disturbance." 

The  next  events  which  occurred  were  not  of  so  much  moment  as  those 
immediately  preceding  them ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  notice  all,  which  we  will 
do  in  the  order  of  time. 

On  the  12  January,  <<Col.  Parish^  at  the  head  of  200  mounted  volunteers, 
composed  of  the  companies  of  Capt.  JIUUmi  Bdkamf^  and  CSsttreZZ^  had  a  sharp 
encounter  with  a  large  body  of  Indians  near  Wetumka,  in  Middle  Florida. 
The  atMck  commenced  with  the  advanced  guard  under  Gapt  Beliamffy  who 
had  been  allowed  by  the  enem^  to  pass  their  main  body.  CoL  Parish  mune- 
diately  hastened  forward  to  his  support,  when  suddenly  he  was  attacked  oo 
both  flanks*  hy  the  enemy  in  ambush.  The  volunteers  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  charge  on  horseback;  they  were  then  dismounted  and  formed  in 
admirable  order.  They  then  chained  the  enemy  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
veterans  In  the  mean  time,  Capt  ScUamy^  ^^^^VS§  '^^^^  ^^  attacking  party 
opposed  to  him,  fell  back  on  the  main  body.  The  enemy  were  soon  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  a  thicket  By  this  time,  n^t  confing  on,  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  follow  them,  where  the  localities  of  the  place  and  the  darkness 
would  have  given  them  great  advantages  Our  men  rested  on  their  arms  in 
the  open  pine  woods,  prepared  to  renew  the  action  at  day-licht;  but  during 
the  night  the  savages  effected  their  retreat  Theu*  loss  must  naye  been  con- 
MeraUe.  as  six  dead  bodies  were  counted  in  one  part  of  the  fiekl  sf  bsttla 
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Two  days  after,  GoL  Parith  inarched  for  Fort  King,  and  arrived  there  hi 
aafely.  He  then  proceeded  to  PmoeWs  [Oaceok^i]  town,  and  destroyed  it 
The  volunteers  then  returned  to  Fcrt  Drane," 

The  best  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  distress  of  the  people  of  Florida  at 
this  period,  from  the  sufierers  themselves,  or  those  momentarily  expecting  to 
beeonrii  such.  On  the  16  January,  a  newspaper  published  at  'TallahaMee 
contained  as  follows: — ** Since  the  engasement  on  the  Wythlacoochee,  no 
intellifiense  has  been  had  of  the  main  tody  of  the  Indians.  The  ntuation  of 
the  mhabitants  east  of  the  St  John's  and  south  of  St.  Augustine,  is  truly 
deplorable.  New  Smyrna  has  been  bunit,  and  ail  the  fine  plantations  in  that 
neighborhood  are  broken  up.  Many  of  the  nepoes  have  been  carried  off,  oi 
have  joined  the  savages.  The  Indians  are  dispersed  in  small  parties,  and 
when  pursued  they  take  refuge  in  the  thickets,  which  abound  every  where, 
and  fight  with  deqieration,  until  they  are  dead,  no  matter  by  what  numbers 
they  are  assailed  It  is  literally  a  war  of  extermination,  and  no  hope  is 
ratertained  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  but  by  the  most  vigorous  measures.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  number  of  the  enemy  is  daily  increasing  by  desperadoes 
fioro  other  tribes,  and  absconding  slaves.  The  Mickasooky  tribe  is  considered 
the  leading  [one]  of  the  Seminoies.  They  have  always  been  noted  as  the 
most  ruthless  and  determined  of  the  savage  race." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  measure  of  the  sufiTerings  of  the 
Floridians  was  yet  full,  at  this  date  of  otur  history,  nor  even  at  the  very  writing 
hereof^  (90  July,)  although  the  whole  coast  firom  St  Augustine  to  Cape  Florida 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since  the  11  Febru- 
aiy.  Nevertheless,  nothing  seems  yet  to  have  occurred  suflciently  alarming 
to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.  But  on  the  dO  January, 
Mr.  ffkiUf  in  the  house  of  representatives,  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

**  Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  prendent  of  the  U.  States  be 
authorized  to  cause  rations  to  be  delivered  firom  the  public  stores  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  who  have  been  driven  firom  theu*  homes  by  Indian 
depredations,  until  they  can  be  re-established  in  their  possessions,  and  enabled 
to  procure  provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  families." 

This  resolution,  after  some  debate,  was  passed,  and  became  a  law.  The 
notice  of  this  act  of  congress  is  in  anticipation  of  the  order  of  events ;  but  one 
thing  is  certam,  that  if  I  have  noticed  congress  a  little  prematurely,  they  have 
not  committed  the  likeybu^^  in  noticing  the  affairs  of  Florida. 

Upon  the  17  January,  as  George  W.  Rockleff  and  Jem/  Bowers,  pilots  m  the 
sloop  Pilot,  of  Mosquito,  were  proceeding  up  Halifax  River,  and  when  nearly 
opposite  Mrs.  Andermm^s  plantation,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  about 
100  in  number,  as  they  iudged,  who  continued  their  fire  about  a  (quarter  of  an 
hour.  They  overshot  the  men,  but  the  sail  and  rigging  of  theu*  vessel  was 
tnuch  injured ;  30  bullets  having  passed  tlu-ough  the  mainsail. 

The  next  day,  18  January,  Slajor  Puimanj  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
independent  company,  styled  the  St  Augustine  Guards,  stationed  at  Mos* 
quito,  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Anderaon^s  plantation,  at  a  place  called  Dun  Lawton, 
about  50  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  Halimx  River,  upon  discovery. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosquito  country  was  destroyed 
on  the  2B  and  27  of  December  as  we  have  before  related,  and  tht)  buildings 
of  Jdr9,  Anderson  were  at  that  time  burned.  While  there,  this  coinpany,  com- 
posed of  the  generous  and  spirited  young  men  of  St  Augustine,  joined  by  a 
few  fh>m  Mosquito,  making  about  40  men,  was  attacked  by  150  Indians,  as 
was  supposed.  Mr.  Geo.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Douglas  Dummit^  standing  on 
guard,  saw  two  Indians  approaching,  upon  whom  they  fired,  killing  one  and 
wounding  the  other.  Dummtt  ran  to  the  fallen  Indian,  and  as  lie  was  stooping 
over  him,  received  a  wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  At  the  same  moment 
the  whole  body  of  the  Indians  rushed  out  of  a  scrub,  distant  a  little  more 
than  musket  shot,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon  Major  Ptt^manV  men, 
who,  firom  behind  the  fragments  and  broken  walls  of  the  burnt  buildings 
gave  the  Tyu^«*"«  a  warm  reception ;  and  although  but  40  in  number,  having 
coverts  from  which  to  fight,  and  the  Indians  bemg  in  open:  space,  they  ke*>t 
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tliem  at  bay  for  about  an  hour  During  this  time  but  one  had  been  wounded. 
The  Indians  now  chared  them  with  such  determined  fury  upon  their  flanlu^ 
that  tiiey  were  obliged  to  fly  to  their  boats,  which  were  at  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  were  closely  iHirsued  by  the  Indiana  In  their 
hurry,  the  whites  rendered  all  their  guns,  but  one,  useless,  by  wetting  them, 
with  this  one,  however,  they  fired  as  oflen  as  possible,  and  pushed  ofl^^ith 
energy ;  but  the  water  being  shallow  for  a  great  distance,  they  were  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  being  boarded  by  the  numerous  Lidiaus ;  in  such 
event,  every  man  must  have  perished.  However,  they  escaped  with  19  badly 
wounded,  and  several  of  these  mortally.  One  boat  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
Indians,  ui  which  were  eight  or  ten  men,  who  all  jumped  overboard  and 
escaped,  except  one,  a  Mr.lSdward  GouUj  who  swam  to  relican  Island,  nnd 
was  there  left ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  others  to  relieve  him,  they 
being  pursued  by  the  Indians  in  the  boat  which  they  had  just  taken.  He  was 
not  heard  of  afterwards,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  next  day 
in  endeavoring  to  swim  from  the  island.  A  Mr.  JlforA;^  swam  to  the  opposite 
beach,  and  escaped  to  Bulowville ;  the  others  were  taken  into  the  boats  again. 

Great  fears  having,  all  along,  been  entertained  that  the  Seminoles  would 
be  aided  by  the  Creeks,  it  is  now  confidently  affirmed  that  at  least  1000  of 
them  have  gone  down  into  Florida  for  that  end. 

About  the  20  January,  Captain  Hooder,  on  the  lower  Suanee  River,  finding 
the  opposite  side  in  pos^ssion  of  the  Indians,  crossed  over  with  nine  men  to 
attack  them.  As  they  landed,  two  of  his  men  were  shot  down ;  one  with 
nine  balls,  the  other  with  five.  With  his  remaining  men  he  charged  the 
Indians  with  great  boldness.  In  the  mean  time  his  boat  got  adrift,  and  no 
other  alternative  was  left  but  victoiy  or  death.  After  a  close  and  deadly  con- 
teit  of  some  minutes,  the  Indians  were  routed  with  severe  loss. 


CHAPTER  XL 

CoveRBSS  makes  an  appropriation  for  carrying  on  the  toar-^Romariu  m  the  SmaU 
of  the  United  States  on  the  war  with  the  Seminoles—Debate  in  the  house  iff  repre^ 
sentatwes  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  FUmdA—AOack  on  some 
Creeks  at  Bryant's  Ferry — QeneraC  Gai*^es's  campaign  in  Florida — Fi^hU  the 
Indians  on  thi  Ouithlacoochee — His  conference  with  Osceola — Resigns  his  com- 
nuindf  and  leaves  the  country — Captain  Allison's  skirmish — The  chi^  Ouchis 
Billy  kiUed-^Siege  of  Camp  McLemore— Great  sufferings  of  its  goTrxson—DeUv- 
ered  by  Captain  Riad — The  chief  Mad  Wolf  slain. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  notice  was  taken  of  the  delay 
in  congress,  and  by  the  executive  of  the  nation,  to  agitate  the  subject  of  this 
war.  At  length  Mr.  Webster  of  the  senate,  from  the  committee  on  finance, 
reported,  without  amendment,  a  bill  maldng  further  appropriation  for  op- 
pressing hostilities  vrith  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  asked  fbr  its  immediate 
consideration,  as  the  state  of  tiie  country  required  its  passage  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  500,000  dollars,  and  the  bill 
was  passed  after  some  explanatory  remarks ;  which  remarks,  as  they  not  only 
set  the  affairs  of  the  war  forth  as  tliey  were  known  in  Washington  at  that 
period,  but  discover  to  us  something  by  which  we  can  judge  whorhas  been  in 
raidt  there,  shall  here  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

"Mr.  Clay  said  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  communications  from  the 
departments  read,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  gave  any  account  of  the 
causes  of  this  war.  No  doubt,  he  said,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causey 
it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  itselfj  by  all  the  possible  means 
within  our  power.  But  it  was  a  condition,  altogether  without  precedent,  in 
which  the  country  was  now  placed.  A  war  was  raging  with  the  most  ran- 
corous violence  within  01^  borders;  congress  had  been  in  session  nearif 
two  n^onths,  during  which  time  this  conflict  was  raging ;  yet  of  the  causes  of 
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tiie  war,  how  it  was  produced,  if  the  fault  was  on  ODe  side  or  on  both  sidea^ 
in  ahor^  what  had  lighted  up  the  torch,  congress  was  altogether  uninformed, 
and  no  inquiiy  on  the  object  had  been  roaae  by  either  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, lie  should  be  glad,  he  said,  if  the  chainnan  of  the  committee  on 
financ^  or  of  the  committee  on  Indian  afiurs,  or  any  one  else,  would  teU  him 
how  diis  war  had  burst  forth,  and  what  were  its  causes,  and  to  whom  the 
blame  of  it  was  to  be  charged. 

**•  Mr.  JFehsler  replied,  tlwt  he  could  not  ffive  any  answer  to  the  senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  was  as  much  a  nnatter  of  surprise  to  him,  as  to  any  oue^ 
that  no  official  communication  hai  ^'n  made  to  congress  of  the  causes  or 
the  war.  All  he  knew  on  the  sii<^^ect  he  had  gathered  from  the  gazettes 
The  comRiunications  from  the  departments  spoke  of  the  war,  as  a  war  grow 
ing  out  of  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the  government  of  the  U. 
States,  and  ^ve  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  quan'el 
with  the  citizens.  It  probably  grew  out  of  the  attempts  to  remove  these 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi.  According  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  country 
l)eiween  Tallahassee  and  St.  Augustine  was  overrun  by  hostile  Indians,  and 
the  communication  between  tliose  places  was  interrupted.  The  view  tiikcn 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  But  tlie 
war  rages,  the  enemy  is  i^i  force,  and  die  accounts  of  their  ravages  are  dis- 
astrous. The  executive  government  has  asked  for  the  means  of  sujijiressing 
tliese  hostilities,  and  it  was  entirely  proper  that  the  bill  should  ]>a88. 

^  Mr.  ffkUe  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  add  nothing  to  the  informa- 
don  given  on  this  subject.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  if  it 
x)inn[ienced  io  any  k)cal  quarrel  or  not.  It  was  the  object  of  the  government 
.o  remove  these  Indians  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  difficulty  had  arisen  out  of  this  measure.  He  had,  however, 
no  information,  which  was  not  in  the  possession  of  every  other  senator.  He 
was  for  the  bill. 

"^  Mr.  Benton  said  he  was  also  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Some 
years  ago,  be  said,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Indian  af^rs.  At 
that  time  these  Indians  in  Florida  were  m  a  state  of  starvation ;  thev  would 
not  work,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  fed  by  the  U.  States,  or 
tbsy  must  subsist  on  the  plunder  of  oiur  citizens.  These  Indians  are  a  very 
bad  tnbe,  as  their  very  name  signifies,  the  word  SemmoUf  in  Indian,  being, 
^wUd  rjmatvcnf  Indians/  They  were  therefore  considered  a  bad  race.  It  was 
obviously  the  best  policy  to  remove  these  Indians  to  a  place  where  they  would 
be  nb\e  to  obtain  plenty.'* 

When  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Florida  was  before 
the  house  of  representatives,  which  was  noticed  in  our  last  chapter,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  debate  arose  upon  it,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader,  for 
tlie  same  reasons  which  caused  the  remarks  in  the  senate  to  be  ^ven  above. 

^Tlie  resolution  having  been  twice  read,  the  house,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
ffhiUt  agreed  to  consider  it  now. 

''Mr.  W.  said  that  he  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  tlie  house  further  than 
to  say,  that  in  Ekist  Florida,  five  hundred  families  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  had  had  their  possessions  destroyed  in  the  progress  of  a  war, 
which  had  commenced  in  consequence  of  relations  between  the  Indians  and 
this  government,  and  with  which  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  that  country 
have  had  nothing  to  do. 

**  Appropriations  had  frequently  been  made  to  succor  Indians  when  in  cir- 
cumstances of  distress,  and  he  hoped  that  no  member  of  the  house  would 
tbject  to  tlie  adoption  of  the  resolution  for  the  succor  of  our  own  citizena 

**Mr.  Changer  of  New  Vork  rose  and  said, — Mr.  Sj^eaker,  in  the  little 
obeervation  I  nave  had  of  men  and  things,  I  have  learned  that  precedent  is 
oflen  used  to  restrain  our  generous  impulses,  but  seldom  to  impel  us  to  gen- 
erous action.  In  the  little  time  I  have  been  here,  I  have  not  been  so  much 
gratified  with  any  thing  that  has  occurred,  as  I  have  at  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  this  house  has  stepped  forward  to  provide  means  for  canying  on  the 
war  in  Florida.  Whilst  we  have  been  without  any  official  information  from 
the  executive  department  of  government — ^whilst  the  newspapers  have  beev 
4iscuaBing  the  questbny  whether  censure  should  rest  upon  one  of  tin  depart 
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iii<Mit5,  or  upon  the  commanding  officer  in  Florida,  tfak  ^OOM  and  the  odnr 
branch  of  tlie  legislature  have  stepped  forward  to  bumJe  thiB  wst,  ^litfMw^ 
no  re(]ui8it:on  has  been  made  by  the  chief  magistrate  ol  the  natioik  Sir  I 
rejoice  that  they  have  done  so. 

^  Mr.  Cambrdeng  rose  to  explain,  and  Mr.  Oranger  yielded  the  floor. 

**  Mr.  Cambrdeng  said,  that  great  injustice  had  teen  done  in  the  jiewvpapen 
to  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  departments.  The  committee  of  ways  and 
means  had  been  furnished  with  the  first  conununication  on  wluch  they  acted 
by  the  secretary  of  war.  They  next  day  received  a  seoond  conrniunicadon 
with  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  Indian  war,  and  which  contained  aH 
the  information  that  was  requisite.  The  documents  had  not  gone  forCh  to  the 
public — which  was  an  extraordinaq^,  circumstance.  TTiey  certainly  were  sent 
by  the  conmiittee  to  this  house,  anVtHumt  to  have  accompanied  the  bill  and 
been  printed  and  sent  to  the  senate.  ITthey  had,  the  erroneous  impression  as 
to  the  remissness  of  the  department,  or  the  executive,  would  not  have  ^ne 
into  the  newspapers.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  oommittae 
on  ways  and  means,  that  tliis  had  not  been  done. 

<*  Mr.  Granger  resumed.  If  the  gentleman  had  listened  to  me  a  little  longer, 
he  would  have  discovered  that  I  intended  no  censure  on  the  execiUive ;  but  as 
he  has  chosen  to  challenge  me  to  speak,  I  do  say  that  the  history  of  this  na^n 
can  present  nothing  like  the  silence  which  has  existed  on  this  suliject  I  do 
say  that  whilst  this  hall  has  been  ringing  with  plaudits  upon  one  administm- 
tion,  and  whilst  we  have  been  called  upon  aay  after  aay  to  hunt  up  the 
bones  of  dead  quarrels  here — ^whilst  your  settlements  have  been  kid  waste 
and  desolate,  no  communication  has  been  made  to  this  house  as  a  branch  of 
the  government.  Whatever  information  you  have,  even  upon  the  gentleman^ 
own  showing,  is  a  letter  firom  the  secretary  of  war  to  the  chainnan  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

<*  Mr.  Camhreleng,    That  letter  contained  all  that  was  necessaiy. 

*^  Mr.  Granger  continued :  Sir,  I  re|)eat  that^  with  a  war  known  to  eziBt  in 
this  country,  we  have  been  occupied  in  huntmg  up  the  poeabHitv,  not  only 
of  a  war  which  might  take  place  hereafler  with  a  roreign  nation,  but  also  to 
discover  whether  a  war  was  last  year  likely  to  have  existed. 

**  Wef have  war  enough  u]ion  our  hands  to  take  care  of.  The  war-cry  is  up 
in  the  woods ;  the  tomaiiawk  glitters  in  the  sunbeam ;  the  scalping-knifo  is 
urffed  to  its  cruel  duty;  the  flower  of  your  chivalry  is  strewed  along  the  plain, 
and  yet  every  department  of  this  administration  is  as  dumb  as  the  bleeding 
victims  ^f  this  inglorious  contest 

''In  legislating  fo?ka  suffering  people,  I  want  no  precedent  but  that  ynbkh 
my  Creator  has  implanted  in  my  bosom.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  stand  here 
with  the  sympathies  of  our  nature  chUled  and%x>zen  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
oath  which  we  have  taken ;  I  do  not  believe  that  our  duty  requires  that  we 
should  be  thus  chilled  and  frozen.  I  believe  that  the  existence  of  this  govern- 
ment depends  upon  its  extending  its  fostering  hand  to  the  unfortunate  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  constitutk>n.  Especially  shoidd 
this  be  the  case,  where  the  sufferers  reside  within  a  territory,  and  have  no 
state  government  to  which  they  can  look  for  succor. 

^  Such  is  the  true  course  to  be  pursued  in  Hub  nation ;  and  then  oiur  people 
will  feel  that  they  are  indeed  members  of  one  common  fiunibr,  ana  that, 
whilst  they  bear  equal  burdens,  they  are  the  equal  recipients  of  the  bounty 
and  protection  of  the  government 

*^  On  motion  of  Mr.  JfkUe,  the  resolntkm  was  read  a  third  time  and  paased.* 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  recital  of  wariike  operadons.  About  the 
middle  of  January,  great  alarm  spread  trough  the  confines  of  Georgia,  that 
the  Creek  Indians  were  imbodving  in  various  parts  of  their  country,  and  the 
utmost  consternation  prevailed.  On  the  23  January,  it  being  reported  at 
Columbus,  that  the  Indians  were  in  force  at  Birant's  Ferry,  15  miles  below 
that  place,  a  company  of  whites,  consisting  of  about  20  or  90  men,  imdor 
Captain  Watson,  marched  down  upon  discovery.  They  discovered  90  or  40 
Indians,  some  of  whom  had  rifles,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  droe^ 
or  intended,  any  mischief  However,  the  whites  pursued  them,  and  pretty 
■ooo  a  firing  eommenoed^  and,  though  of  short  duration,  two  were  kided  oa 
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each  side,  and  the  whites  were  driven  ftom  the  ground,  having  several  of 
their  number  wounded. 

The  next  operations  of  importance  were  those  between  the  forces  undei 
General  Cromts  and  OseeUOf  and  upon  the  memorable  Ouithlecoochee.  Gen« 
eral  Gaines  was  upon  a  tour  of  inspection  and  duty,  when  he  first  learned  that 
*wrious  disturbances  had  occurred  between  the  whites  and  Semiiioles.  This 
was  about  the  15  January,  and  the  general  was  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  His 
previous  head-quarters  had  been  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee.  He  therefore 
called  on  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  to  have  a  body  of  volunteers  in  readiness 
for  military  service,  and  set  out  himself  immediatel^r  for  the  scene  of  hostiUtiea 
At  Pensacola  he  found  some  vessels  of  war,  under  Commodores  Dallas  and 
Botton,  and  Captain  Jftbb,  who  had  aheady  commenced  operations  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  Tampa  Bay,  and  other  adjacent  inleta  Colonel  Ttoiggs  had 
oeen  ordered  to  receive  into  service  eight  companies  of  volunteers,  to  1^  raised 
by  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  the  regular  force  at  Baton  Rouge,  New 
Orleans,  and  other  stations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  to 
bold  himself  in  readiness  for  a  movement  towards  Tampa.  This  force  con- 
nsted  of  about  1100  men. 

That  no  time  should  be  lost.  General  Ckdnes  returned  immediately  to  New 
Orleans  (about  26  January),  and,  on  tiie  4  February,  was  under  way  again  for 
Florida,  with  his  forces  organized.  He  arrived  at  Tampa,  with  his  forces,  in 
three  steam-boats,  on  the  ^,  and,  on  the  13th  began  to  proceed  into  the  In- 
dian country.  His  first  movement  was  to  the  east,  on  the  Alafia  River,  havisg 
understood  there  had  been  a  fight  in  that  direction,  near  Fort  Brooke,  between 
the  hosdle  and  firiendly  Indians ;  but  afler  two  days^  no  enemy  being  discov- 
ered, the  line  of  march  was  altered  for  Fort  King.  General  G<zines*s  army  had 
but  ten  uaysi'  rations ;  but,  by  advices,  he  was  assured  that  there  was  plenty  at 
Fort  King. 

On  the  20  February,  the  army  passed  Major  Dade^s  fatal  field,  on  which 
was  fbimd  106  men,  afl  of  whom  they  decently  interred.  All  the  officers  who 
fell  in  that  disastrous  fight  were  identified,  and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
every  manvras  accounted  for ;  but  what  struck  every  one  with  the  greatest 
surprise,  was,  that  the  dead  were  in  no  instance  pillaged ;  articles  the  most 
esteemed  by  savages  were  untouched :  the  ofiScers'  bosom-pins  remained  in 
their  places ;  their  watches  were  found  in  theu*  pockets,  and  money,  in  silver 
and  gold,  was  left  to  decay  with  its  owner, — a  lesson  to  all  the  world — a  testi- 
mony that  the  Indians  are  not  fighting  for  plunder! — nay,  they  are  fighting 
for  their  rights,  their  countiy,  theu*  homes,  their  very  existence !  The  arms 
aiul  ammunition  were  all  that  had  been  taken,  except  the  uniform  coat  of 
Major  Dade. 

On  the  22  February,  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  King,  much  to  the  agreeable 
surinrise  of  the  garrison,  which  it  had  been  reported  was  cut  off  by  the  Indians. 
Owing  to  the  country's  being  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  no  supplies  had 
arrived ;  and,  the  next  day,  a  troop  of  horse  was  despatched  to  Fort  Drane, 
^  miles  north-west,)  in  hopes  to  obtain  further  supplies.  Thev  returned  the 
24,  but  with  only  seven  days'  additional  rations.  To  this  they  added,two  days' 
more  at  Fort  King.  The  general  scarcely  knew  what  course  next  to  take ;  but 
he  fmally  concluded  to  move  down  the  Ouithlecoochee,  over  Geneial  ClinclCs 
battle-ground,  and  so  to  Tampa,  thinking  such  a  route  might  bring  him  in 
contact  with  the  main  body  of  the  Indians.  Accordingly  the  armv  moved,  on 
the  26th,  from  Fort  King,  and,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  li^th,  arrived  at  General 
CHndCs  crosring-place.  Here,  while  examining  and  sounding  the  river,  the 
Indians  fired  upon  them,  and  set  up  a  fierce  war-cry ;  but  their  numbers  were 
not  sufficient  to  make  any  material  impression,  although  they  continued  the 
fight  for  about  half  an  hour.    The  whites  lost  one  killed,  and  eight  wounded. 

On  the  28th,  the  army,  having  resumed  its  march,  was  again  attacked,  about 
two  miles  fit>m  its  former  position,  and  a  fire  was  kept  up  about  half  of  the 
day.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Lieutenant  hardy  of  the  United 
States  drafl00D%  foil,  mortally  wounded.  In  the  course  of  the  fight,  another 
was  killed  and  two  wounded.  In  the  eveninff,  express  vms  sent  to  Fort 
Drsnei  with  directioiis  for  the  eommanding  officer  to  march  down  with  a 
forae  upon  the  opposite  side  «>f  the  Ouithlecoochee  and  thus  come  upon  th« 
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rear  of  the  Indianp  virhicn  movemcat,  should  it  succeed,  it  was  hoped,  woiiid 
finish  the  war. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  no  Indians  were  to  be  seen ;  but  the  general  did 
not  relax  his  precautions.  A  party  was  preparing  timber  and  canoes  fyr  eroas- 
ing  the  river,  when,  about  9  o'clock,  they  were  marply  fired  upon,  and,  at  the 
Boine  time,  rhe  encampment  was  attacked  upon  eveiy  side,  but  that  towaitls 
the  river.  The  Indians  now  seemed  in  great  rorcei  (12  or  1500,  as  was  suppooed,) 
having  been  collecting,  from  all  quarters,  since  tne  fight  on  the  previous  day. 
They  continued  the  contest  two  hours,  in  which  time  one  man  was  killed  and 
33  wounded.  Among  tlie  latter  was  the  general  himself,— «  rifle  ball  having 
passed  through  his  lower  lip,  knocked  out  one  tooth,  and  dama^  two  others. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  general  was  wounded,  his  companions  exfureased 
much  i*egret ;  but  be  talked  of  jt  as  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  said  **  it  was 
very  unkind  in  tlie  rascals  to  take  away  a  tooth  which  he  valued  so  hi^^ihr." 

On  reconnoitering  the  enemy's  ground,  after  he  had  fled,  Gainu^i  men  £>iuid 
one  of  their  dead,  which  had  been  dragged  a  considerable  distance  and  left 
unburied,  from  which  cu^umstance  they  conjectured  he  had  fled  in  haste. 
His  rifle  had  been  taken  awav,  but  he  was  found  to  be  well  provided  with 
ammunition,  having  plenty  of  powder  and  six^  bullets.  The  place  of  this 
attack  Gaines  called  Camp  hara. 

The  flight  of  the  Indians  was  no  security  for  their  not  appearing  again ;  for, 
on  the  2d  of  March,  they  returned,  and  conmienced  pourinff  in  their  Miot  upon 
the  whites,  which,  at  intervals,  they  continued  to  do  until  ue  Stiu  Meantune 
dl  of  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they  began  the  slaughter  of  their 
horses  to  sustain  life.  But  it  is  said  that,  during  all  this  time,  no  one  was  heard 
to  murmur  or  complain. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th,  about  10  o'clock^  a  call  was  heard  flrom  the  woods^ 
and  some  one  requested  a  parley.  On  the  officer  of  the  ffuard^  demanding  virhat 
viras  wanted,  it  was  answered  that  the  Indians  were  tired  of  flghtbg,  and  vrished 
for  peace.  The  general  ordered  the  officer  of  the  guard  to  answer,  that  if  the  In- 
dians wished  to  treat,  to  send  a  messen^r  the  next  morning,  witn  a  white  flag, 
and  he  should  come  and  go  in  safety,  lie  replied,  **  veiy  well,"  and  added  that 
<*  he  desired  to  have  a  fi-iendlv  talk,  and  to  shake  hands.''  Acucordingiv,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  about  300  Indians  filed  out  fix>m  the  river,  and  took  a 
posdtion  in  the  rear  of  the  whites,  about  500  yards  ofl^  They  e3q)ected  nocbing 
now  but  a  most  bloody  contest,  supposing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  to  be 
concealed  in  a  neighboring  hammock.  Both  oarties  remained  a  short  time  in 
suspense,  each  doubting  what  the  other  would  do.  At  length,  one  or  two 
advanced  within  hailing  distance,  and,  being  joined  with  others,  repeated  ivhal 
had  been  said  the  niffht  before.  The  general  now  sent  out  to  them  a  staflT 
officer,  and  they  tola  him  they  did  not  wish  to  fight  any  more,  but  requested 
that  the  army  should  withdraw  firom  the  Ouithleooochee.  09oeola  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  deputation.  When  the  officer  who  had  met  the  Indians 
reported  this  talk  to  Gaines^  he  ordered  him  to  return  to  O^ceo^  and  to  inform 
him,  in  the  plainest  terms,  Uiat  they  would  be  subdued,  that  a  lai^  fiirce  "w^a 
on  the  way  into  their  country,  and  that,  unless  they  submitted,  every  Indian 
found  in  arms  would  be  shot  When  this  was  communicated  to  the  Indians, 
they  said  they  would  go  and  hold  a  council,  and  would  meet  them  again  in  the 
afternoon.  The  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  accordingly,  took  place,  and  the 
Indians  urged  what  they  had  said  in  the  morning,  and  added  that  they  had 
lost  many  of  their  men  by  death  and  wounds,  and  were  tired  of  the  war ;  but 
as  their  governor  (as  they  styled  Micanopy)  was  not  there,  they  must  first  con- 
sult him,  and  asked  to  have  the  war  suspended  until  he  could  be  consulted. 
They  were  told  that  if  they  would  cease  from  acts  of  hostiliry,  go  south  of  the 
Ouitiilacoochee,  and  attend  a  council  when  called  upon  by  the  United  Ststei 
commissioners,  they  should  not  be  molested.  This  Uiey  agreed  to,  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  General  Clinch  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  and 
they  all  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  probably  concluding  this  was  a 
stratagem  which  the  whites  had  prepared  to  cut  them  offi  Clmek  came  with 
500  men  and  supplies,  which  was  doubdess  more  agreeable  to  the  starving 
army,  than  even  a  treaty  with  OaceoUu 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  been  well  acqnaintad  with  die  condidon  of  Qeo- 
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era!  Gmntt^i  army;  for, during  the  interview  with  Osceola,  he  asked  hew  they 
were  off  for  provisions,  and  when  they  told  him  they  had  enough,  he  shook  his 
head,  saying,  "  It  is  not  so ;  you  have  nothing  to  eat ;  but,  if  you  will  come  over 
the  river,  I  will  give  you  two  beeves,  and  some  brandy.'*  It  is  therefore 
surprising  that  he  should  have  been  now  asking  for  peace.  It  shows,  however, 
tliat  he  was  well  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case ;  and,  altliough  he  was 
able  to  deal  with  General  OameSj  he  early  knew  of  the  approach  of  Gt^neral 
Gmdif  and  it  was,  probably,  on  his  gaining  that  knowledge,  that  he  concluded 
to  see  what  kind  of  tenns  could  be  got  of  the  whites,  as  the  affau^  of  war 
then  stood. 

General  GcRne«,  havmg  transferred  his  command  to  Greneral  Clinch,  left  foi 
New  Means  about  the  9  March,  and  (General  Clinch  proceeded  with  hin 
united  forces  to  Fon  Drane.  A  negro  spy,  who  had  been  sent  amon^  the 
hbstile  Indians,  from  Camp  Izard,  soon  after  returned,  and  confirmed  the 
peaceable  intentions  of  the  chiefs:  they  told  him,  that  in  their  various  skir- 
mishes with  General  Gaines  on  the  Ouithlacooche  they  had  lost  30  men.  Of 
the  whites  but  5  were  killed,  and  60  wounded.  It  is  rather  uncommon  that 
there  should  be  so  great  a  disproportion  between  the  slain  of  the  parties,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Indians  almost  always  fought  from  coverts. 

On  the  9  Miu*ch,  Captain  Mison  of  the  Florida  volunteers  had  a  skumish 
near  his  camp,  not  far  from  Fort  Brooke.  He  routed  the  Indians,  whom  he 
judged  to  be  a  thousand  strong,  and  took  considerable  plunder.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding the  Indians  were  supposed  to  desire  peace,  skirmishes  continued. 
And  on  the  23  March,  a  company  of  volunteers  were  attacked  about  six  miles 
from  Volusia,  in  which  the  wnites  lost  three  men  killed,  and  six  woimded,  and 
the  Indians  five  or  six.  A mong  the  latter  was  their  chief,  called  Ouchee  Billy,  or 
BUly  Hicks,    He  was  found  the  dnv  after  the  fight,  concealed  in  some  brush. 

Anout  the  5  April,  Major  McLemore,  by  order  of  Genera]  Scott,  took  a 
position  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  and.  erected  a  block-house,  which  was  called 
Camp  McLemore.  Here,  about  40  men,  far  removed  into  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country,  were  to  remain  until  relieved  by  the  General,  or  Major 
McLemort^^  who,  it  appears,  after  establishuig  the  post,  immediately  left  it. 
l^his  small  force  seems  to  have  arrived  here  at  a  most  fortunate  tune,  for  it 
was  four  days  before  thev  were  discovered  by  the  Indians,  and  during  this 
period  they  had  completed  a  block-house  for  their  protection. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  this  little  company  of  men,  sent  here  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  should  be  left  without  the  means  of 
escape  in  extremity  of  circumstances,  and  no  way  kept  open  by  which  their 
situation  iroia  time  to  time  might  be  known ;  such,  however,  was  the  case,  and 
for  about  six  weeks  nothing  was  heard  of  them.  They  had  not  been  provided 
with  provisions  for  more  man  two  weeks,  and  it  was  the  general  impression 
of  every  one  that  they  had  all  perished  by  famine  or  the  hands  of  the 
Indians. 

The  following  account  of  the  siege  of  Camp  McLemore  by  Dr.  Lawrence, 
surgeon  there  at  the  time,  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words: — *^  We  had  just 
completed  building  the  block-house,  and  dug  out  a  spring  near  the  edge  of  tiie 
fort,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April,  at  a  little  before  dawn  of  day, 
we  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  had  encompassed  us  on  three  sides,  and 
were  in  number  about  150  or  200.  The  engagement  lasted  one  hour  and 
three  quarters,  when  they  found  out,  to  theu*  sorrow,  that  our  reception  was 
not  only  too  warm,  but  that  they  had  ventured  too  near  us  without  due  reflec- 
tion. On  the  next  d^,  we  had  one  man  killed  on  his  post  by  an  Indian  rifle, 
fired  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  On  the  15  April,  we  were  attacked 
by  a  body  of  the  savages  who  had  completely  surrounded  us,  and  wh  >se  num- 
ber we  comnuted  at  4  to  500,  though  we  have  since  heard  that  P(/well  had 
1000  to  1500  of  them.  This  was  the  hottest  engagement  we  lm<l  during  our 
stay  on  the  Ouithlacoochee.  They  fired  their  ginis  by  hundreds  at  the  same 
moment  at  our  block-house,  and  succeeded  in  taking  our  only  means  of 
escape,  our  boat — which  they  took  down  the  river  and  destroyed  after  the 
t)attle.  The  engagement  continued  two  hours  and  45  minutes,  and  we  had 
throe  men  slightly  wounded* 

**On  the  ^th,  we  had  a  very  severe  battle,  in  which  they  displayed  theic 
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ingenuity  bv  shooting  fire-arrows  on  fire  upon  the  roof  af  the  houM,  which 
destroyed  the  roof  and  left  us  exposed  to  the  incleraencT  of  the  weather. 
This  arrow-firing  was  performed  oy  26  of  their  men,  whilst  about  3  to  500 
used  their  guns.  We  had^  on  this  occasion,  two  or  three  of  our  men  wounded. 
We  probably  killed  40  or  50  of  the  Indians.  The  night  after  the  battle,  we 
heard  their  chief  hail  us,  and  say,  <*  that  he  was  goin^  away  in  the  morning, 
and  would  trouble  us  no  more.''  He  kept  his  promise  very  well,  thouffh  hd 
did  give  us  about  100  guns  the  next  morning,  ere  he  left.  Our  captain.  Hollo- 
man,  was  killed  on  the  3  May,  whilst  endeavoring  to  (brtify  ana  strengthen 
our  position.  The  Indians  continued  to  give  us  a  passing  shot,  from  50  to 
100  guns,  every  five  or  six  days,  though  he  kept  a  spy  upon  us  at  other  times. 
The  ofiicers  were  21  days  living  on  com,  without  salt  or  meat,  and  the  men 
about  28  days." 

It  appears  that  the  great  danger  of  ascendinff  the  Ouithlacoochee,  together 
with  uie  known  circumstances  of  the  garrison,  nad  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  were  able  to  lend  them  aid,  that  they  had  been  cut  off*;  and  there- 
fore, to  hazard  any  thing  to  clear  up  this  extremely  doubtftil  case,  was  con- 
sidered next  to  crime  itself.  At  length,  the  poor  diBtressed  handfiil  at  Camp 
McLemore,  found  among  their  number,  three  that  would  venture  out  for 
succor,  and  they  arrived  at  Tallahassee  in  a  canoe,  about  the  16  April  This 
circumstance,  in  all  probability,  proved  the  safety  of  their  fellows,  as  well  as 
themselves.  A  company  was  made  up  at  St  Maws,  and  under  Caiptain  Leigh 
Read,  proceeded  in  a  steam-boat  for  the  Ouithlacoochee  on  the  22  May,  and 
on  the  24  took  off*  the  garrison  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

While  these  affairs  were  being  transacted  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  a  consid- 
erable force  marched  fix>m  Volusia  to  a  point  on  the  Oklawaha  River,  distant 
30  miles,  on  their  way  to  Fort  Brooke.  The  river  being  higher  than  usual, 
the  force  was  obliged  to  halt  to  build  a  brid^  for  the  passage  of  their  cannon 
and  baggage  wagons.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  lake,  on  the  left  of  the 
detachment,  two  fires  were  soon  disoovered,  which  it  was  supposed  were 
made  as  signals  by  two  parties  of  Indians.  Colonel  Butler  immediately  pro- 
cet^ded  to  cross  over  the  river  with  his  battalion,  and  when  he  had  marched 
about  three  miles,  some  Indians  were  discovered  and  pursued  by  the  advanced 
guard.  General  JosejA  Shdton  was  ofBuUei^s  party,  who,  being  ahead  of  the 
advanced  guard,  charged  upon  one  of  the  Indians,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  party.  At  about  25  paces  from  him,  the  Indian  turned,  and  they 
both  levelled  their  rifles — Shelton  fired  first,  and  mortally  wounded  the  Indian 
in  the  neck,  who  then  endeavored  to  make  his  escape.  SheUon  dropped  his 
gun,  and  rushed  on  him  with  his  pistol,  which  missed  fire  at  fYe  or  six 
paces  from  him.  The  Indian  now  turned  and  shot  Shelton  in  the  hip,  and 
at  the  same  moment  another  white  came  up  and  shot  the  Indian  in  the  back, 
and  he  was  immediately  despatched.  The  ball  which  entered  Shelton^t  hip 
passed  round  near  the  spine,  and  was  cut  out,  and  he  was  recovering. 

I  have  been  particular  in  detailing  this  afilair,  as  the  Indian  who  fell  in  it, 

K roved  to  be  a  chkf  of  distinction,  known  among  the  whites  by  the  name  of 
[ad  Wopp,  which  was  the  English  siffnification  of  his  name.  In  Indian  it 
was  KoHAHAJo.  He  was  of  Jmcanomfi  tribe,  and  had  under  him  40  or  50 
warriors,  and  Mras  probably  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  who 
Iteset  General  QairM  so  long.  His  name  was  given  in  among  them  by  Black 
Dirt,  as  Coaharjo.  It  is  also  to  the  treaty  of  rayne's  Landing;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  Indum  deputation  who  visited  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
afterwards. 

The  next  day  after  KohahcQo  was  killed,  Colonel  BvUer  and  Goodmn,  with 
a  battalion  of  mounted  men,  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  Pilaklikaha,  the  resi- 
dence of  Jumper  and  AKcanopy.  When  they  had  proceeded  about  six  miles, 
their  advanced  guard  received  a  sharp  fire  from  a  hammock  on  the  left,  but 
were  soon  dislodged  by  a  charge  fit)m  the  main  body.  Two  of  the  whites 
were  badly  wounded,  one  horse  killed,  and  four  wounded.  After  another 
considerable  swamp-fight,  in  which  several  were  woimded,  the  army  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Indian  town,  but  it  had  been  deserted  for  a  long  time.  Thej 
burnt  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Brooke. 
An  officer  in  General  ScoWt  army  at  Tampa  wrote  on  the  15  April  ^-^Al 
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Ike  militia  will  leave  us  by  the  20  May,  and  the  re^lara  will  go  iDto  summer 
quartera  at  tliis  place,  Key  West,  Volusia,  Mosquito,  and  one  or  two  more 
posts  at  the  south.  Without  the  greatest  good  luck  nothing  will  be  done  this 
Aiminer,  and  tlie  war  must  be  renewed  in  the  autumn." 

About  the  time  General  (ktinea  left  Fort  Dnune,  General  SeoH  arrived 
there,  with  instructions  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida. 
Since  that  time  the  operations  have  been  of  not  much  importance.  About 
tiie  20  March,  CafHain  lEUhcock  communicated  the  foUowini}  vduable 
infomuition  resfiecting  the  hostile  Indians,  which  was  given  him  by  the 
frieuilly  chiei^  Bt/oek  Dirt,  whose  Indian  name  is  Tuck-alustkr  Harjo.  He 
8fi)'8  thot  in  the  fights  with  General  Gaines  were  the  following  chiefs  and 
warriois,  viz.: — JirHPKR  with  30,  Assuhpla  [Ofceoiol  with  7,  Allburtu- 
HARJo  with  30,  Jarharto  Chee  with  30,  Carcuar  Tosknusr  (Mecosukee) 
with  470,  MbcaHop  ^principal  chief)  with  80,  Abrah  {JVegro)  with  80,  Wee  a 
Flocko  Mattez  with  70,  YarhaRHacjo  vHth  160,  Toskisucar  with  5C. 
EcHUA  Mattez  with  50,  Hat  How  Emattez  with  30,  Charles  (ti  Negro) 
with  3,  CoAHARjo  witli  1,  and  Toparlagee  with  40. 

Tliere  bad  been  about  400  Seminoles  collected  at  Tampa,  chiefly  women 
and  children  of  Black  Dtrft  tribe,  who  were  on  the  12  April  shipped  off  fbr 
<* beyond  the  Mississippi"  by  General  ScoU. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

trRBKK  War — Jivriert  mm.  dmxuiatioms  h^gm-^EUetn  ptrtons  killed  near  ColMon 
hu—Mail  romtes  in  pogsestion  of  the  Miana^^  tUam^hoat  attacked  and  mem 
kUUd—Ckirfs  qf  tkc  war  wartietH-MaU  gtages  destroyed — The  town  of  Rooawak 
kumt^Colmul  Lindaay't  Florida  affair — Excessive  dismay  of  the  veople  of  Geor* 
gior—Murder  qf  families — f%ght  on  the  ChaUahoochie — Capture  ofJiu  Hkhkt  and 
nzAMATHhA-'-Jecount  of  the  chiefs— Sttrrender  of  the  Indians, 

ADJUTAifT-GcifERAL  MchUosk  wrote  from  Fort  Mitchel,  Alabama,  (on  die 
Chattalioocbie,  15  miles  above  Columbus,)  7  Mav  last,  as  follows: — ''It  has 
just  been  reported  to  me,  that  Col.  Flowrrwy  was  sfiot  dead  by  the  Indians  on 
tbe  5ih  instant,  about  15  miles  below  thjs  post  I  am  also  informed  that  a 
report  is  currently  circulating  among  the  Creeks,  that  the  Seminole  Indians 
have  defeated  the  whites  in  Florida.  This  report  will  no  doubt  imbolden 
them  to  many  acts  of  hostility  that  they  would  not  otiierwise  dare  commit 
A  constant  communication  must  be  kept  up  between  them,  as  the  Creeks  are 
conversant  with  every  transaction  that  occurs  in  Florida.  Marshal,  the  half- 
breed,  says  he  is  apprehensive  mischief  will  be  done  by  the  Indians  before 
k>n(r.  Other  frienaly  Indians  are  of  this  opinion.  OpoUhLeyoholOy  principal 
of  me  up])er  Creelui^  says  he  cannot  keep  his  people  together,  or  restrain 
them." 

At  the  same  dme  Colonel  FUnxnwy  was  killed,  ten  others  met  a  like  fiite. 
some  of  tliem  within  12  miles  of  Columbus,  at  the  Ochee  Bridge  on  the  Old 
Federal  Road.  ''The  Indians  have  entire  possession  of  that  road,  and  all  the 
settlers  have  fled.  A  train  conasting  of  150  wagons,  with  about  150  fbgitives, 
on  theur  way  to  Columbus,  were  flred  upon,  on  the  10  April" 

Vp  to  tlie  18  May,  at  Augusta,  (Qa.)  it  was  reported  that  all  the  southern 
mail  routes  were  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  except  that  to  Mobile.  The 
day  before,  all  the  mails  were  brought  back.  Colonel  CfmoeWs  plantation, 
and  many  others,  bui  been  burnt,  and  a  stage  agent  and  two  drivers  had  been 
killed.  The  governor  of  (Georgia  had  ordered  two  re^ments  of  volunteers  to 
take  the  field.  Ab  >ut  this  time  the  steam-boat  Hyperion  was  attacked  on  her 
passage  up  the  Cbt  ttahoochie,  and  two  pilots  and  one  passen^r  were  killed. 
She  was  tlien  run  >n  shore  on  the  Georgia  side,  and  after  bemg  abandoned, 
was  taken  and  det  myefl  b^  the  Indiana 

TKe  Oeek  tow  s  and  tribes  which  have  declared  tbemselres  hostile  an  ft 
37  go 
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part  of  the  Ocliees,  tlie  Hitchetaa,  the  Pah-lo-cho-ko-los,  the  So-wok-ko-lo8, 
and  a  |mrt  of  the  Uiallavs.  The  principal  chiefi  who  have  ahowed  themaelvef 
as  their  leaders,  are  ohl  Neamatula,  of  whom  we  have  ahready  several  times 
spoken,  chief  of  the  Hitchetos,  Jim  Hemrt,  and  Neo  Micb.  Many  friendly 
Indians  immediately  joined  the  whites,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  whom 
is  a  chief  called  Jim  Bor.  The  war  par^  have  discovered  sreat  boldness. 
About  the  10  Mav  a  party  came  withm  ^  or  40  yards  of  Fort  Mitchell,  a 
strong  and  well-defended  place,  entered  the  hospital,  and  carried  off  what 
they  pleased,  and  the  garrison  thought  it  not  best  to  disturb  tliein. 

On  the  14  following,  the  mail  from  Montgomery  to  Columbus  was  attacked 
about  20  miles  from  the  latter  place.  A  driver  on  that  route  was  riding  along 
the  road  on  horseback,  about  50  yards  ahead  of  the  stage,  when  he  was  fired 
upon  by  about  30  Indians,  yet  he  unaccountably  escap^  injury.  Uis  horse 
took  fright  and  threw  him,  and  he  escaped  into  a  thicket  Wlwn  he  arrived 
at  the  next  stage  relay,  the  horses  had  got  there,  but  withbut  any  carriage,  but 
Ivid  about  them  some  fragments  of  theur  harnesses.  Mr.  Adatkf,  who  vras  in 
the  stage,  made  his  escape  by  leaping  into  the  wOods  when  the  stage  upset 
A  driver  and  two  others  were  killea.  There  were  19  horses  belonging  to 
the  line  in  the  company,  of  which  but  three  were  recovered,  and  these  were 
wounded. 

About  this  time  the  old  steam-boat  Geor^^  was  burnt  while  lying  at 
Roanoak,  and  all  on  board,  except  the  engmeer,  perished.  The  town  of 
Roanoak  was  at  the  same  time  laid  in  ashes,  but  the  citizens  escaped  to  a 
fort  Irwinton,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river,  soon  afler 
shared  the  same  fiite. 

Meanwhile  some  af&ini  of  conmderable  mom^it  were  transpiring  in  Fbri- 
da.  Colonel  lAndsay  had  been  despatched,  at  the  head  of  about  750  men,  from 
Fort  Brooke,  with  oraers  to  proceed  to  Fort  Alabama,  to  destroy  it,  and  bring 
away  the  sick,  wounded,  and  provisions.  Having  proceeded  there,  and 
effected  their  object,  the  forces  marched  again  for  Fort  Brooke.  Before 
leaving  the  fort,  a  mine  was  prepared,  by  leaving  powder  in  the  magazine, 
which  should  explode  on  its  neing  opened.  They  had  got  but  a  mile  or  two, 
when  the  mine  was  sprung  with  a  fearfbl  noise,  but  what  effect  it  had  pro- 
duced was  not  known.  The  whites  had  missed  two  of  their  number  the  day 
before,  whom  ttxey  found  on  theur  return  march,  about  12  miles  from  Fort 
Alabama,  killed  in  the  way,  and  one  shockingly  mangled.  While  the  army 
was  contemplatinff  this  spectacle,  it  was  fir^  upon  by  500  Indians,  as  was 
supposed,  fit>m  a  hammock^  no  more  thau  30  yards  ofE  The  whites  immedi 
ately  formed,  and  fired  in  their  tium,  and  a  regular  fight  ensued.  The  Indians 
could  not  be  dislodged  until  several  rounds  of  gn^  shot  from  the  artilleiy 
had  been  poured  in  upon  them.  This  was  a  bloody  afifiray  for  them,  but  their 
loss  was  not  fully  known ;  several  were  found  dead  on  the  field,  and  numerous 
traces  of  otliers  who  had  been  dragged  off  dead  or  severely  wounded  were 
discovered.    The  whites  had  3  killed  and  22  wounded. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  gives  a  fearful 
picture  of  the  afl&irs  in  the  Creek  coimtry.  It  was  written  at  Talbotton,  (Ga.) 
11  May,  and  is  in  these  words: — ^I  wrote  you  yesterday,  informing  you  or 
the  hostile  movements  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  the  commencement  of  their 
murderous  career.  We  have  fUll  information  here  to-day  of  the  distressing 
state  of  things  among  the  whites  wno  have  settled  over  in  that  territory.  The 
Indians  are  killing  aS — men,  women,  and  chiklren.  Vast  numbers  have  been 
butchered  without  doubt ;  and  the  whole  country  on  tliis  side  of  the  Cliatta- 
hoochie  is  in  uproar  and  confusion.  The  population  of  the  territory  had 
become  connderable,  and  thev  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  are 
come  over  in  droves  on  the  Georgia  side;  some  with  a  part  of  their  children 
some  who  have  lost  theur  children ;  some  their  husbands ;  and  many  children 
without  father  or  mother;  some  are  found  as  they  were  wandering  about  so 
young  that  they  could  give  no  account  who  their  parents  were.  So  perfect  a 
mixture  and  confiision  as  never  was  witnessed  before.  Manv  have  seen  a 
part  of  theur  families  murdered.  One  eendeman  saw  his  father  shot  down 
near  him,  and  his  mother  and  nsters.  Some  of  the  dead  have  been  brough 
wet  ■hof.kingly  maugled>   It  is  thought  the  whole  natioa  ii  in  hottilo  amfi 
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dieir  warriors  are  computed  at  6  or  7000  stong.  The  general  impression  is, 
that  a  part  of  the  Semmoles  have  come  up  among  them.  The  town  of  Co- 
lumbus is  in  m&t  danger  of  an  attack,  as  they  have  threatened  it  strongly. 
A  company  of  40  or  50  men  left  Columbus  yesterday  morning,  and  went  over. 
On  their  return  at  night  they  brought  in  seven  children,  Arhich  they  had  found 
scattered  about" 

Such  are  the  accounts  which  have  been  daily  circulated  for  two  months 
togetlier  and  although  they  are  distorted  in  many  particulars,  yet  out  of  them 
we  are  01  present  to  collect  all  that  is  known  of  this  war.  The  Columbus 
Centinel  of  the  13  May  contains  the  following  facts, -which  are  confirmed 
from  other  quarters : — *^  On  Monday  we  received  information  that  hostilities 
Had  commenced  on  the  road  between  Columbus  and  Montgomery,  at  the 
Uchee  bridge,  and  ftirtlier  on,  and  in  the  evening  tlie  bridge  at  this  place,  the 
streets  I^iding  irom  it  were  throng  with  the  unfortunate  refugees,  who 
were  fleeing  before  their  savaoe  neighbors.  The  pitiable  condition  of  many 
of  them  was  past  the  power  of  description.  Wives  severed  from  their  hus- 
bands, and  parents  from  their  children ;  all  dismayed,  all  terror-stricken ;  pre- 
sented a  scene  which  we  never  again  desire  to  see.  An  interesting-looking 
dri,  just  blooming  into  womanhcxxl,  was  brought  in  on  horseback,  behind  a 
benevolent  stranger,  who  had  found  her  in  the  nation,  makinff  her  way,  unat- 
tended, to  this  place.  She  started  with  her  parents^  but  before  they  had 
proceeded  far,  they  were  brutally  shot  down  beiore  her  eves.  She  fled  to  tli« 
woods  and  escaped  firom  her  savage  pursuers,  and  was  found  and  brought  to 
Columbus  as  above  stated.  A  young  man  arrived  at  this  place  also  witnessed 
the  savage  murder  of  his  parents.  Another  young  roan,  in  the  act  of  fleeing, 
perceived  the  Indians  dragging  away  his  sister.  He  returned,  declarinff  he 
would  rescue  her  or  die  in  S\e  attempt,  and  he  has  not  been  heard  of  From 
this  time  their  deeds  of  savage  barbaril^  have  been  too  numerous  to  particu- 
larize. A  woman  was  brought  in  on  Tuesday,  wounded  in  the  hand,  whose 
husband  had  been  shot  the  precedmg  evening  at  the  Uchee  bridge.  CoL  ^  B. 
Dawson*t  negroes,  who  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  made  theur  escape, 
state  that  they  saw  three  corpses  on  the  road  near  the  Uchee  bridge ;  a  man, 
woman  and  child,  who  had  all  been  murdered.  We  learn  that  about  150 
friendly  Indians  have  reported  themselves  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  are  ready  to 
assist  the  whitea  Accounts  to  the  17  May  further  state  that  the  Indians  had 
entered  the  house  of  one  family,  and  murdered  the  whole — ^including  husband, 
wife,  and  six  children.  All  were  scalped,  and  the  children  beheaded.  The 
house  of  a  Mr.  Colton  had  been  attacked^  and  himself  killed." 

Generals  ScoU  and  Jenqt  were  at  Fort  Mitchell  on  the  3  June ;  the  for- 
mer lefl  that  place  on  that  day  with  an  escort  of  150  men  for  Alabama,  to  take 
the  comraana  of  the  troo|>s  of  that  state.  On  the  4th,  Capt  Page  reported  to 
General  Scott  that  a  party  of  Indians  was  about  to  cross  the  Chattahoochie  in 
their  way  to  Florida,  and  steps  were  immediately  made  to'  stop  them.  The 
da^  before  a  party  was  stop^ied  by  a  company  of  Georgia  militia,  afler  a  sharp 
skirmish,  in  which  one  white  and  several  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  been 
killecL  Two  chiefs  were  wounded,  Ealahayo  in  tlie  shoulder,  and  Jim  Henry 
m  the  head.  The  action  took  place  across  the  river,  which  being  high  and 
wide,  little  was  effected.  The  Indians  dared  the  whites  to  come  over,  called 
them  dogs  and  cowards,  and  the  most  tlie  whites  could  do  was  to  retaliate  in 
the  same  sort  of  language. 

About  the  end  of  June,  a  party  of  whites,  who  were  scoutinff  on  Flint  River, 
accidentally  found  a  young  woman  about  three  miles  from  Cambridge,  who 
had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  breast  She  stated  that,  on  the  26  of 
June,  about  300  Indians  killed  all  the  family  to  which  she  belonged,  13  in 
number,  except  herself,  and  her  father,  who  made  his  esca|)e.  A^er  being 
shot,  she  feigned  death,  and  as  the  murdered  were  not  scalped,  she  made  her 
escape  af\er  the  Indians  left  the  scene  of  butchery. 

Up  to  the  16  June,  all  the  houses  of  the  whites  in  the  Creek  country  had 

been  btuned.    On  the  13th,  in  an  attack  on  an  Indian  town  by  some  whites, 

)4  persons  were  taken,  amons  whom  were  three  chiefs.    These  were  held  as 

hostages  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  word  was  sent  to  the  hostile  paxq,  that  if  they 

fl  not  come  in  and  surrender  they  should  be  put  to  death*    The  next  da]( 
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120  come  in  and  ileclared  tliemsclves  friendly.  As  late  as  the  28th  of  June^ 
it  was  re])orted  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  that  the  Creek  war  was  probably  at  an  end, 
"as  far  as  fighting  was  concerne<i.  Jim  Htnnfs  nariy  have  nearly  all  been 
taken.  They  were  confined  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  all  the  smiths  were  at  work 
making  handcuffs  for  thern."  These  will  doubtless  be  sent  beyond  the  Bfii- 
sissippi,  ^  except  tlie  chiefi,  five  or  six  in  number,  who  will  be  punislied  wiUi 
death,''  as  was  supposed 

On  the  1st  of  Julv,  Jwi  Henry  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  baml  of  friendly  In- 
diana under  a  chief  named  Jim  Boy.  For  a  few  da^'s  previous  he  was  sup- 
posod  to  havo  been  on  his  way  for  the  "promised  lancl;"  but  he  was  found  m 
the  Creek  nation,  a  few  miles  from  Tuskegee.  About  the  same  time  old 
^fkanuMa  flpave  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  was,  on  the  day  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jim  MenrVf  with  about  1500  others,  sent  off  for  Arkansas.  The  cut-in 
stance  of  his  falling  in  with  tlie  whites  is  said  to  be  as  follows: — General 
Jessup  had  lefl  Tuskegee  with  about  700  men,  intending  to  make  a  direct 
marcn  for  ^eamaihla^s  camp,  which  was  on  Hatchahubbee  River.  As  Jtsup 
marched  alon^,  his  forces  increased  to  2700  men,  of  which  1500  were  In- 
dians, under  the  chiefs  HopoWdei/ohola  and  Jim  Boy.  When  he  had  arrived 
within  about  seven  miles  of  J^tamalhla^s  camp,  he  ordered  a  halt,  to  refresh 
his  men  and  horses,  at  the  expense  of  the  beautiful  oatfields  of  the  Indians. 
While  the  army  lay  here,  a  scout  discovered  ^eamafkla  on  horseback.  Ho 
had  concluded  to  stnrender,  and  had  a  white  cloth  tied  about  his  head,  and 
some  white  garment  for  a  flag,  extended  upon  a  stick,  and  was  approaching 
towards  tiiem.  They  ordered  him  to  halt,  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  them,  until 
within  a  few  paces.  He  was  taken  to  Qen.  Jeasup's  camp,  and  made  priBoner. 
With  him  were  his  son  and  daughter,  and  a  niece  of  ^ea  Mco.  The  two 
f^malc^  were  released,  but  his  son  was  confined  with  him  at  Fort  Mitchell 
On  being  asked  where  he  was  going  when  he  was  taken,  he  said  his  life  had 
i)een  threatened  by  his  own  people,  and  he  was  hastening  to  Fort  Bfitchell,  to 
give  himself  up. 

JV^  JIftco  had  some  da^s  before  given  himself  up.  He  ynm  considered  a 
great  chief.  David  Hwrdxgty  a  half-breed,  was  taken  by  surprise,  with  about 
a  hundred  of  his  men,  wiui  their  women  and  children.  By  the  8th  of  JimcL 
there  had  been  secured  between  3  and  4000  Indians,  which  were  despatched 
for  the  west  as  fust  as  circumstances  would  admit 

A  parQr  of  about  60  warriors,  who  were  iendeavoring  to  escape  into  Florida, 
were  overtaken  by  CoL  Btalf  m  Chickasatchie  Swamp,Baker coun^^Alabama, 
and  a  considerable  skirmish  ensued.  Nine  Indians  were  killed  and  20  wound- 
ed. Of  Col.  BtaJPs  men,  two  were  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  Indiana 
were  left  in  possession  of^  the  swamp. 

The  following  account  was  published  in  the  Georgia  Herald  of  tiie28  JuncL 
at  Columbus.  It  is  headed.  *<  Graitd  Entree  into  Fort  Mitchell,"  and 
then  proceeds : — **  On  the  22  June,  we  vntnessed  the  grand  adrtt  of  a  drove 
of  savages  into  the  Fort  [Mitchell]  consisting  of  men,  women  and  children, 
in  all  a&>ut  1000 ;  among  them  200  warriors ;  they  were  brought  in  by  a  bat- 
talion of  Alabama  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  PaUenon,^  The 
men  were  placed  withui  the  walls  of  the  fort,  while  the  women  and  children 
were  encamped  on  the  outside.  |t  was  an  assemblage  of  human  beings,  such 
as  we  had  never  befbre  witnessed,  and  the  sight  filled  us  with  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings to  which  we  shaJI  not  give  vent  at  this  time.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  a 
month  oM  to  a  hundred  years, — cf  aO  sizes,  from  the  little  pimoosic  to  the 

Slant  warrior.  The  old  <<  BUnd  King,^  as  he  is  called^  rode  In  tne  centre  of 
le  throng,  and  although  it  has  been  many  years  since  he  beheld  the  light  of 
day,  yet  has  the  feel'uigs  of  hostility  continued  to  rankle  at  his  heart  The 
names  of  the  hostile  chiefs  who  have  been  taken  and  have  come  in,  are  JW 
E-MMa^  Odo  Ardio-EmaUda^  [brobably  Mm  of  AWmmHUo,]  MkeoektUa  it 
BUnd  SJuig,  TWee-JW^^gee,  CV^pio-Far-Vr-lfiufA.* 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

HI8TORT   OP   THK   EXPATRIATION   OP    THE    CHEROKEES. 

'Seiiie  eutertiin,  tlwt  tha  liitfturj  of  tlieta  present  tiiuef  rau«t  not  be  written  by  any  ouo  aiivo  j 
which,  in  my  u|iinion,  is  tlis^nccful  to  nn  lii«tori  m,  and  very  prejuiliclal  to  posterity;  ju  if  they 
were  to  writ«  at  ii  difltance,  that  obaeoritT  miflii  priiteet  thoir  mistakoK  fVum  discovery.  Otli«»ra 
aUo  aay  iho  iniih  is  not  lifte  enough  to  b«)  writ  in  the  ittfe  we  live  in:  So  poliiiciana  wolH 
out  h  vu  the  hi«toriju  to  treuU  on  Qie  heela  of  the  limaa,  iftt  tiie  tiinoa  tread  on  lii*  Incla." 

WiNSfa^Lr 
**  Still  to  the  white  ■inn*a  w«iita  ther?  in  no  end : 
H«  said,  « beyond  thoaa  hllla  he  wouM  not  oom«.* 
But  to  the  western  sous  his  haada  eiteod. 
Ere  yet  his  promise  dies  upon  his  tooguo." — UiirtfBLisHaD  Pobm. 

While  the  war  is  progressing  iu  Florida,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  o])!".!! 
a  few  {Niges  of  Cherokee  history,  prayiDg;  in  tlie  mean  time,  for  its  8j>eedy 
conclusion. 

Th^  situation  of  tlie  Cherokee  country  is  most  delightful ;  it  is  every  thmi; 
that  heart  could  wish,  whether  nctuated  by  the  best  or  worst  of  motives,  fi 
lies  in  about  thirty-five  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  l)ounded  north  and  west 
by  Tennessee,  on  the  south  by  Alabama,  and  easterly  by  Georgia  and  North 
Cfaroiina,  comprising  about  8,000  square  miles.  In  1802  it  contained  11,175; 
the  difference  having  been  sold  to  the  United  States  for  tlie  use  of  Georgia. 

That  country  is  well  watered  by  living  springs,  in  every  pai-t,  whose  Ibun- 
tains  are  like  reservoirs  raised  to  n  great  height  by  the  art  of  man ;  they  hav- 
ing the  superior  advantage  of  being  natural  reservoirs,  raised  by  springs  in 
tlicir  lofty  range  of  mountains  which  stretch  across  tlie  whoU  nation.  In  the 
north  it  is  hilly ;  but  in  the  south  are  numerous  fertile  ])laius,  in  part  covered 
with  tall  trees,  through  which  beautiful  streams  of  water  glide.  Here  cattle, 
in  vast  herds,  roain,  and  horses  are  plenty,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  uses  among 
the  Indians.  Flocks  of  sheep,  £oats,  and  swine,  live  on  the  sloues  of  the  hills. 
On  their  navigable  rivers  the  Therokees  have  vessels  engagea  in  conmicrcc. 
Tlieir  spring  opens  in  ffreat  beauty;  the  soil  is  excellent  for  com,  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  indigo,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes;  and  the  people  had,  in 
182.5,  begun  to  exjport  cotton  to  New  Orleans  in  their  own  vessels. 

They  liave  public  roads,  and  taverns  witli  good  accommodations,  and 
iHJiter  and  cheese  are  common  upon  the  ordinary  tables  of  the  Indian  inliub- 
iiants.  Neat  and  flourishing  villages  have  already  sprung  into  being.  Cotton 
and  woollen  cloths  ore  manufactured,  and  by  native  IruSan  hands*  There  is 
Boarccly  a  family  which  does  not  raise  cotton  sufficient  for  its  own  use. 
Their  trade  is  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  native  Cherokees.  The  meclianic 
arts  are  considerably  cultivated,  although  agriculture  chiefly  engagCE  the  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants. 

Li  1819,  there  were  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1825  they  had  in- 
creased to  13,56!),  all  natives;  there  were,  in  addition,  147  white  men  married 
in  die  nation,  and  73  white  women.  Of  slaves  there  were  1,277.  Hence  it  is 
plain  tliat  the  Cherokees  do  not  decrease,  but  have,  in  about  Ave  years,  in- 
creased over  3-500.  This  is  equal,  at  legist,  to  the  increase  of  white  popula- 
tion under  similar  circumstances. 

By  the  laws  of  the  nation,  the  whites  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  native  s, 
except  diat  of  suffrage,  together  with  their  ineligibility  to  hold  offices.  Some 
of  ilie  (Therokecs,  following  the  example  of  their  southern  neighbors,  have 
lieconjc  slave-holders;  bnymg  tlieir  negroes  of  white  men  who  bring  them  " 
»nto  the  lalion.  And  here  the  reflection  naturally  arises  in  the  inquj-y  upon 
tne  relative  Imrbarity  of  the  white  and  red  men.  It  was  strongly  urged  by 
Bonio  southern  statesmen,  that  the  Indians  were  such  barbarous  wretches  that 
they  could  not  think  of  living  lieside  them  ;  and  yet  poor  Africans  are  sold 
bv  them  to  tliese  barbarians !  But,  unlike  the  whites  m  one  particular,  they 
•nil  not  mix  witli  their  slaves. 

Tlie  nation  was  reorganized  in  1820,  afi<l  by  a  resolve  of  its  national  coun 
fil,  divided  into  eight  districts,  each  of  which  had  the  privilege  of  sendiiig 
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(bur  mcni1>ers  to  toe  legislature.  Tlie  ])ay  of  nicin1>er9  vus  establislied  at 
one  dollar  per  day;  that  of  the  8|)eaker  being  fixed  at  one  and  a  half  doUmrs 
and  tlie  princiiial  cliielH  were  to  receive  150  dollars  a  year.  Some  of  iJieii 
principal  laws  and  regulations  were — a  prohibition  of  spirituous  li<{Uors  U> 
ing  brought  into  the  nation  by  white  men.  If  a  wIThe  man  took  a  Clierokrre 
wife,  he  nnist  marry  her  accx)rding  to  their  laws ;  but  her  properly  was  not 
affected  by  such  nniou.  ^  o  man  was  allowed  but  one  wife.  A  judge,  mar- 
shal, sheriff  ami  deputy,  and  two  constables,  were  commissioned  m  each  dis- 
trict Kmliezzlement,  intercepting  and  opening  sealed  letters,  was  punislied 
bv  a  fine  of  100  dollan,  and  100  lashes  on  the  iKire  back.  No  business  was 
allowed  on  Simdaya;  and  fences  were  regidated  by  statute.  They  also  had 
a  statute  of  limitations,  which,  however,  did  not  affect  notes  or  settled  ac 
counts.  A  will  was  valid,  if  found,  on  tlie  decease  of  its  maker,  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  and  witnessed  by  two  creditable  persons.  A  man  leaving  no 
will,  all  his  children  shared  equal,  and  his  wife  as  one  of  them  ;  if  he  left  ifo 
children,  then  the  widow  to  have  a  fourth  part  of  all  projjerty ;  the  other 
three  fourths  to  go  to  his  nearest  relations.  And  so  if  tlie  wife  died,  leaving 
property.  Before  the  division  of  the  nation  into  districts,  and  the  ajipoint 
ment  of  the  alxive-named  civil  officers,  there  was  an  organized  conmany  of 
light-horse,  which  executed  the  orders  of  the  chiefs,  searched  out  offenders, 
and  brought  them  to  justice.  It  was  a  fundamental  law,  that  no  land  should 
lie  sold  to  the  white  |>eople,  vvithout  the  authority  of  a  majority  of  the  nation. 
Transgressors  of  this  law  were  punished  with  death. 

The  Cherokees  were  similarly  situated  to  the  Creeks,  in  respect  to  tlie  Lm- 
t«5d  States.  They  had  been  treated  with  from  tlie  earliest  days  of  the  repuln 
lie,  as  an  inde|»endent  nation,  with  only  this  difference — the  United  States 
regarding  treaty  stipulations  with  them  witliout  any  regard  to  their  weakiie»&^ 
or  inability  to  defend  themselves  against  unjust  intrusions.  And  thus  weie 
thev  considered  tlirough  the  early  administrations  of  this  government ;  until 
iMilitical  intrigue  had  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  to  strengthen  a  pnny 
by  the  accession  of  a  state,  it  was  found  necessary  to  disregard  sacred  trea- 
ties, not  at  first  by  an  open  denial  of  obligations,  but  by  a  jierversion  of  lan- 
guage, authorizing  "any  means  to  encompass  the  end."  And  like  the  Creek 
nation,  the  Cherokees  were  tampered  with,  and  eventually  divided  and  ruined ; 
tliiis  verifying  tliat  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture,  namely,  "a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand." 

The  consequences  which,  by  erery  thinking  mind,  were  considered  sure  to 
follow,  did  follow ;  but  not  so  immediately  as  nad  lieen  antici|mted,  rc^asoning 
from  the  summary  course  which  the  Creeks  had  i>ur8iic<l  in  executing  ven- 
geance u|K>n  the  heads  of  a  similar  faction,  for  a  precisely  similar  outrage 
u|K>n  the  will  and  the  laws  of  that  nation.  But  the  day  of  retribution  was 
at  hand,  and  the  heads  of  the  Cherokee  faction  have  met  a  like  fate  ir.  the 
distant  land  to  which  they  had  forced  their  despairing  executioners.  The 
history  of  tlie  fate  of  Kidge  and  his  associates  will  eo  down  upon  the  same 
page  of  history  with  tliat  of  Mackintosh ;  over  which  the  philantlirojiist  of 
succeeding  ages  will  mourn,  and  the  pliilosopher  will  frown  with  just  indig- 
nation, as  lie  contemplates  the  source  of  ^lilt  whence  the  stream  flowed. 

But  the  liare  recital  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  Cherokees  is  suffi- 
cieiit  to  create  the  deepest  feelings  of  commiseration  in  every  breast,  without 
any  reflections  from  tlie  historian. 

(Georgia,  finding  she  could  not  drive  the  United  States  government  into 
her  measures  for  tlie  forcible  |K>88ession  of  the  Cherokee  country,  re£x»lved 
to  do  soon  her  own  account;  but  not  having  the  courage  to  go  svvord  in 
hand,  and  do  it  at  a  blow,  she  resorted  to  the  equariy  condemnable  course  of 
inaiiagcment,  which  was  to  «*ize  upon  the  couiitiy  under  color  of  law.  And 
those  laws,  made  for  the  very  occasion,  were  so  exceedingly  oppressive  that 
the  Indians  could  not  live  under  them. 

The  laws  alluded  to  were  passed  on  the  20th  of  December,  1829,  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  (jJeorgia,  and  were  of  thia  com])lexion :  « It  is  here- 
by orduned  that  all  tlie  laws  of  <^orgia  are  extended  over  tlie  Cherokee 
country.  That  afler  the  1st  day  of  June,  ]8!I0,  all  hidiaiis  tlien  and  at  that 
time  residing  in  said  territory,  shall  be  liable  and  subject  to  such  laws  at^ 
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regulations  as  the  legislature  may  liereufler  prescribe.  TItat  all  laws,  usagefl) 
aud  custoius,  niade  and  established,  aiul  eiilorced  id  tlie  said  teiritoi^,  by  the 
said  Chei-ukee  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  ou  and  alter  the  1st  day 
of  June,  1830,  declared  null  and  void ;  and  no  Indian,  or  dcscondaiu  of  an 
Indian  residing  within  the  Creek  or  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians,  slrnll  be 
deemed  a  competent  witness,  or  paity  to  any  suit  in  any  court,  where  a  white 
iiiiui  is  a  defendant''  Such  is  a  specimen  of  tlie  laws  alluded  to ;  liamed  to 
throw  tlie  Lidians  into  entire  coniusiou,  tliat  tliev  might  be  tlie  more  easily 
oveixjoine,  destroyed,  or  forced  Irom  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

Tliat  the  Cherokees  could  not  live  under  the  laws  of  Georgia  is  most 
inaiiitest,  and  it  is  equally  manifest  that  »aid  laws  were  never  niaue  in  expee* 
tutioii  that  they  could  be  submitted  to.  Thus  tlie  constitution  of  the  United 
Suites  was  trampled  on  with  unpuiiity,  by  an  utter  disregard  of  one  ol*  its 
express  provisions,  **  That  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  or  laws  going  to  im|3air 
the  obligation  of  contmcts."  Now,  how  could  a  Cherokee  compel  a  Georgian 
'o  peiibrm  a  contract?  Tlius  was  tlie  axe  not  only  laid  at  tlie  foot  of  tlie 
tree  of  Cherokee  liberty,  but  it  was  sliortly  to  be  wielded  by  the  strong  arm 
ul*  |M>wer  with  deadly  eftect 

Aiariu  now,  as  well  it  might,  was  seen  perched  upon  the  brow  of  every 
true  Cherokee,  and  they  began  to  revolve  in  their  minds  the  nature  of  their 
condition,  and  to  inquire  of  one  anotlier  what  tliey  were  to  do.  They  remon- 
hiratcd,  but  remon^rauce  was  met  with  contumely,  and  all  tlie  haughtinest 
tlmt  characterizes  the  trimnph  of  might  over  right 

Though  conscious  of  tlie  j-ectitude  of  their  intentions,  tlie  Cherokees  were 
determined  not  to  persist  in  any  course,  however  just  it  might  appear  to  them, 
without  first  consulting  some  of  tlie  ablest  jurists  and  best  men,  as  well  as 
ilie  most  devoted  to  the  good  of  their  country,  among  tlie  eminent  men  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  but  one  opuiion  among  tliein.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, Chancellor  Kent,  William  Wirt,  Mr.  Justice  M'Lane,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  Henry  Claj[,  are  names  carrying  authority  with  tlieni ;  an  array  of  talent 
which  other  nations  may  equal,  but  not  surpass.      ^ 

Accordingly  the  Indians  brought  their  case  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  was  argued  with  fidelity  and  abiuty  by  Mr.  Sargent 
and  Mr.  Wirt,  and  finally  and  clearly  given  in  favor  of  the  Cherokees.  Mr. 
Wirt  happily  adverte«l,  m  his  argument,  to  the  past  and  present  conduct  of 
Georgia ;  reminded  her  that,  with  the  other  states,  she  had  coui>enited  with 
the  most  Christian  aaddiuty  and  perseverance  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
intellectual  aud  moral  condition  of  tliat  people;  and  having  completely 
effected  the  purpose,  she  found  in  tliis  very  change  a  ground  of  tpiarrel  with 
them,  as  weU  as  with  her  sister  states,  her  auxiharies  in  tlie  laudable  work ; 
accusing  these  of  hypocrisy  and  an  affected  benevolence,  by  which  they  were 
violating  Georgia's  sovereignty  in  bringing  up  an  independent  government 
witliin  her  chartered  lunits ;  that  so  long  as  tliey  were  savages  and  barba- 
rians, Greorgia  had  no  objection  to  tlieir  governing  themselves,  but  having  now 
Itecome  civilized,  and  consequently  capable  of  governing  themselves,  their 
ri«^ht  of  self-government  must  cease.  "Hence  we  ask,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  "  what 
can  this  unfortunate  people  do  ?  " 

**'  The  existence  of  this  remnant  of  a  once  great  and  mighty  nation,"  added 
Mr.  Wirt,  **  is  at  stake,  and  it  is  for  this  court  to  say  whetlier  they  shall  be 
blotted  out  from  creation,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  our  treaties.  They  are 
here  in  the  last  extremitv,  and  with  them  must  perish  forever  the  honor  of 
the  American  name,  llie  faitli  of  our  nation  is  fatally  Unked  with  their 
existence,  and  the  blow  which  destroys  them  quenches  foi-ever  our  own 
glory;  for  what  ^lory  can  there  be  of  wliich  a  patriot  can  oe  proud,  af\er  the 
good  name  of  his  country  sholl  have  departed  ?  We  may  gather  laurels  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  trophic^  on  the  ocean,  but  they  will  never  hide  this 
foul  blot  upon  our  escutcheon.  *  Remember  the  Cherokee  nation.'  vsill  be 
answer  enough  to  tlie  proudest  boasts  that  we  can  ever  make.  Such,  it  ii 
possible,  there  may  bo  who  are  willing  to  glory  ui  tlieir  own  shame,  but  thank 
Heaven,  they  are  comparatively  few.  The  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  see  this  subject  in  its  true  light  And  I  cannot  believe  that  this  hone  r« 
able  GOiut,  possessing  the  power  of  preservation,  will  stand  by  and  see  thsM 
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peop  e  Btnpi»ed  of  their  property  and  extirpated  from  the  earth,  while  they 
are  hMdiii^  up  to  us  tlieir  treaties  aud  clainiuig  tlie  iulfihneut  of  our  cugage 
luents.  it  U'uth,  and  iaith,  and  honor,  and  justice,  have  fled  Iroin  every  other 
part  of  our  country,  we  shall  find  them  here,  if  not,  our  sun  has  gone  down 
ni  ti*eachery,  hlood,  and  crime,  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  and  instead  of  being 
)roud  of  our  country,  we  may  well  call  upon  tlie  rocks  and  mountains  to 
lide  our  shame  Irom  earth  ami  heaven." 

Such  were  tlie  opinions  of  the  gr^at  and  good  upon  the  Cherokee  questi(»n ; 
hut  how  was  he  mistaken  in  respect  to  tlie  virtue  of  a  govennneut,  ot'wliirh 
lie  was  a  nillar  and  chief  supporter  in  all  its  just  dealings!  With  \%liat  grief 
must  he  nave  seen,  notwitlistandiug  the  sacrifices  and  eflbrts  he  had  made 
to  obtain  justice,  and  the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  his  comitiT, 
all  disregarded,  this  decision  set  at  naught,  and  that  country's  9vn  go  doivn 
in  treachery,  blood,  and  crime!  Aud  it  is  vvitli  deep  melancholy  we  add,  that 
the  great  statesman  aud  philanthropist  saw  tlie  near  approach  to  the  horizon 
of  the  once  glowing  star  of  empire  of  a  noble  people !  He  saw,  as  his  own 
lamp  flickered  on  me  eve  of  departm-e  to  another  world,  that  deep  stain  fall 
uiKin  tlte  escutcheon  of  his  country's  honor,  which  he  had  so  much  feared. 
\\  iLLJAM  Wirt  descended  to  the  tomb  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1835. 

The  Cherokees,  like  the  Creeks,  had,  by  designing  and  avaricious  men, 
been  divided  into  two  parties,  which  were  distinguished  fi-om  one  another  by 
very  marked  diflTerences.  The  people  composing  tlie  first  were  generally 
temperate,  industrious,  and  frugal ;  bad  made  great  advancement  in  tlie  arts 
of  civilized  life,  and  hence  had  become  far  more  attached  to  their  country 
than  those  of  an  opposite  character.  The  other  part  of  tlie  nation  consisted 
of  a  majority  of  indolent,  intem))enite,  roving,  and  ignorant  citizens ;  always 
restless,  ever  ready  to  hear  to  any  new  smootJi-tongued  miscreant,  who  might 
throw  himself  among  them  upon  any  design.  Yet  there  were  many  among 
the  second  party  whose  character  was  good,  and  who  were  made  seriously  to 
tliink  that  it  would  be  for  tlieir  interest  to  sell  out  their  iiossessioiis,  and  take 
up  a  new  country  beyond  the  Mississippi.  But  tlie  talent  and  leariiifig  were 
not  with  them,  and  consequently  they  had  not  the  ability  to  judge  ol  such  a 
project,  according  to  the  admonitions  of  the  true  |K)licy  of  tlic  nation. 

At  the  period  of  Cherokee  histoi-y  now  under  consideration,  that  nation 
contained  a  ]>opuiation  of  18,000  soiila  How  near  it  was  divided  in  rospt^rt 
to  numbers  is  not  precisely  known,  but  that  part  I  have  denominated  tlie  first 
was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  tlie  most  respectable.  These  two 
parties  had  each  its  head  or  leader,  and  was  known  by  his  name.  Mr.  John 
Ross  led  tlie  first,  and  Major  Ridge  the  second.  Mr.  Ross  had  become  an 
eminent  citizen,  and  l)eing  possessed  of  a  fine  education,  res|>pctable  talents, 
and  extensive  and  enlarged  views  upon  all  subjects,  soon  became  prominent 
iritliout  any  efibrts  to  n\Sk%  lumself  so.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Ridge,  though 
grec'.ly  beloved  by  his  oun  people,  and  highly  respected  among  the  whites, 
had  not  the  moral  conrage  to  withstand  tempations  tliat  a  true  patriot 
re^iuires. 

Such  was  the  condiuon  of  things,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  supremo 
court  of  the  Ignited  States,  that  Georgia  must  not  execute  her  pernicious  laws 
in  and  over  tlie  Cherokee  country.  Yet,  as  has  already  been  observed,  she 
did  ])roceed  to  execute  tliein,  and  finding  that  many  of  the  Indians  would  not 
at  once  be  forced  away  by  their  cruel  and  opjiressivo  execution,  but  continued 
to  suffer  under  them,  resort  was  liad  to  buying  up  such  of  the  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  the  nation  as  money  would  succeed  widi.  And,  finally,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  such  men  as  bribery  influenced,  and  on  its  strengtii,  event- 
ually, the  Cherokees  were  forced  beyond  tlie  Mississippi. 

The  engagement  entered  into  with  Georgia  by  tlie  United  States  govern- 
ment in  1802,  has,  in  a  former  cliapter,*  been  noticed.  In  that  com|mct  there 
was  no  stipulation  tliat  tlie  Clierokees  should,  at  any  time,  be  forced  to  sell 
their  remainmg  lands ;  but  when  tliey  were  willins:,  if  any  such  time  should 
ever  arrive,  and  tlie  price  should  not  be  an  objectic7n,  then  the  United  Statet 
bad  the  power,  aud  not  till  then,  to  buy  out  the  Cherokees. 
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Hut,  in  1835,  Georgia  had  become  so  clamorous,  that  **  the  government*' 
thought  best  to  make  an  attempt  to  treat  with  these  Indians  to  go  west,  on 
Bonie  terms  or  other.  Accordingly,  the  president  appointed  one  Rev.  J.  F. 
Schemierhorn,  of  New  York,  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country  for  that 
purpose.  He  proceeded  to  the  nation,  and,  with  some  trouble,  got  the  chief? 
jotfether,  and  opened  the  nature  of  his  mission  before  them.  He  was 
informed  tha;  they  would  not  ti'eat  for  the  sale  of  their  country  on  any  con 
ditions,  and  the  commissioner  gave  up  the  design  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. But  tiiere  is  no  safety  to  the  innocent  where  the  cupidity  of  designing 
laiaves  can  be  brought  to  bear  uuon  them. 

The  plan  innuediately  adopted  by  Schermerhom  was  to  seduce  some  of  the 
cluefs  by  gratuities  of  money,  and  thereby  to  pet  together  such  as  he  could 
of  the  nation,  and,  if  possible,  make  a  treaty  with  them  which  should  bind  ali 
the  rest ;  but  to  the  honor  of  the  secretary  at  war.  Gen.  Cass,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  when  such  a  project  was  made  known  to  him,  he  rejected  it 
wit!i  disdain.  Whether  this  instrument  of  injustice  was  countenanced  by 
men  higher  in  office  tlian  the  secretary  at  war,  I  leave  to  be  detennined; 
hut  however  that  might  be,  it  is  ceitain  that  Scliennerhorn  was  found  without 
loss  of  time  pursuing  that  nefarious  plan,  which  Gov.  Cass  had  set  his  seal  of 
unqualified  disapprobation  upon.  He  circulated  notices  of  his  design  through- 
out the  Cherokee  nation,  requesting  them  to  meet  him  in  council ;  and  fuially 
he  got  a  nmnber  of  tJie  nation  together,  which  he  called  a  council  of  the  nation^ 
and  made  a  treaty  with  them*  By  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  (fairly  so 
i^aliecU  the  whole  country  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  whites  withm  two  years 
from  tlie  time  it  should  be  ratified  by  tlie  senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Cherokees,  as  has  been  observed,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Schermerhom,  and  consequently,  whatever  he  did  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them ;  and  when  its  acknowledgment  and  acceptance 
were  urged  at  Washington,  it  was  rebutted  with  tlie  astounding  memorial, 
signed  by  near ^cen  thousand  of  the  nation,  protesting  in  the  strongest  terms, 
tJiat  tJie  instrument  procured  by  Schei*merhom  was  utterly  false,  and  unau- 
thorized by  the  Cherokees.  Yet  af\er  all  that  those  15,000  people  could  do, 
that  treatjf  was,  with  some  little  variation,  published  to  the  world,  at  the  city 
of  Washiilgton,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1836,  as  the  act  of  that  nation ! 

When  die  nation  found  that  the  party  which  had  executed  the  treaty  were 
going  to  \yashington  to  further  its  ratincation,  the  council  of  the  nation  im- 
mediately appointed  a  delegation  of  twenty  of  its  best  men  to  proceed  tliere 
also,  clothed  with  autliority  to  represent  their  countrymen  truly.  It  had  be- 
come now  apparent  that  if  they  would  not  sell  their  country  for  what  it  was 
iht  pleasure  of  (he  government  to  give,  they  would  be  driven  from  it  without  any 
thing ;  tlierefore,  all  that  was  left  for  them  to  do,  was  to  get  the  best  terms 
they  could.  And  it  was  finally  agreed  by  the  authorized  delegation,  that  they 
would  abide  by  such  an  award  as  the  senate  should  make  for  their  lands,  pro- 
vided that  when  it  was  laid  before  the  nation,  it  should  be  consented  to  by  it ; 
accordingly,  a  paper  was  signed  by  the  Indians,  aj^eing  to  abide  the  action 
of  the  senate.  Of  that  action,  IVlr.  Ross,  the  principal  chief,  says,  he  would 
not  have  complained,  if  it  had  been  "fully  and  fairly"  obtained  ;   but  "a  res- 


olution wa«?  submitted  at  midnight,  on  tlie  3<i  of  March,  just  as  the  senate 
were  about  to  separate,  premising,  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  president  ought  to 
allow  a  sum  not  exceeding  5,000,000  of  dollars.  This  resolution,  proposed  in 
a  hurry,  was  carried  in  as  great  a  hurry,  and,  though  a  tner«  opinion,  not 
ple<lging  eitlier  the  president  or  the  senate  to  any  consequent  action,  was 
represented  to  us  as  an  ^(tward^  and  We  were  told  wp  ha<i  engaged  ourselves 
to  be  bound  by  it" 

The  delegation  nexL  proceeded  to  l^y  the  matter  before  the  nation  ;  which 
'laving  done,  the  "award"  of  the  senate  was  unanimously  rejected.  But  Geu 
Jcickson  had  now  taken  the  matter  into  his  hands,  and  whatever  might  l*e 
Baid  or  done  by  an  Indian  council,  would  make  no  difference  with  his  deter- 
miimtion.  And  when  he  found  that  they  were  reluctant  to  submit  to  what 
they  had  never  had  any  intention  of  agreeing  to,  he  ordered  Mr.  Secretary 
Harris  to  inform  them,  "  that  no  proi>ositions  lor  a  treaty  would  hereafter  be 
umde^  niore  ^vor^ble  th^q  those  now  offered.    Tb^  mnt  of  five  xm\\}r^9  of 
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dollars  was  fixed  upoD  by  the  senate,  as  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  relin« 

Suishinent  of  all  their  rights  and  possessions ;  tliat  most  asswedly  the  pret:- 
ent  would  not  sanction  any  expectation,  that  more  favorable  amm^ementB 
would  hereafter  be  held  out  to  them ;  that  this  was  the  lad  fn-opostHon  the 
president  would  make  them  while  he  toaa  pnsidenty  and  they  might  abide  tlie 
consequences ;  that  they  need  not  expect  either  branch  of  the  government 
would  ever  do  any  more,  and  that,  therefore,  they  need  not  expect  another 
dollar:'* 

Thus  all  further  ne^tiation  was  cut  ofi^  and  tlic  Indians  had  nothing  fur- 
tlier  to  do,  but  to  submit  to  what  they  had  long  foreseen  would  probamy  be 
tlieir  only  alternative. 

With  regard  to  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  procm*ed  by  Schermerhom, 
and  since  call«d  by  his  name,  as  also  ^  the  treaty  of  New  hchota,**  we  have 
but  a  remark  or  two  more  to  make ;  and,  firstly,  it  will  be  inquired,  who  or 
what  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation  made  that  treaty  ?  Accoroing  to  tlie  ac- 
count of  Schermerhorn  himself,  the  niunber  which  he  got  togeUier  to  treat 
witli,  did  not  exceed  600  persons,  men,  women,  and  children ;  of  which  num- 
ber but  70  were  men,  and  of  these,  about  30  were  Arkansas  emigrants,  or 
Cherokees  enrolled  for  emigration,  and  consequently  had  no  real  interest  iu 
the  nation,  and  had  no  ri^ht  to  act  in  matters  anecting  its  affairs.  The  reader 
bus  only  to  compare  this  statement  with  the  memorial  before  spoken  of^ 
signed  by  15,000  persons,  to  enable  him  to  decide  on  the  magnitude  of  tJie 
injustice  done  that  people.  Secondly,  of  the  course  "this  great  and  mighty 
gov^nmcnt"  has  pursued  to  disinherit  Indians  in  certain  cases. 

In  May,  1831),  Gen.  Carroll  was  sent  with  instructions  by  our  government, 
to  induce  the  Cherokees  to  remove.  Some  passages  in  tliose  instructions 
would  never  be  believed,  were  they  not  past  contradiction,  and  staring  us  by 
thouKtuids  in  the  face.  They  recite,  that,  whereas  notliing  could  probably  be 
effected  in  open  councH^  by  negotiation,  "  he  must  so  to  them,  not  as  a  nteo- 
tiatory  but  as  a  friend ;  appeud  to  the  chie&  and  inmiential  men,  not  iogetner, 
but  apart ;  make  offers  to  them  of  extensive  reservations  in  fee  simple,  and 
other  rewards ;  secure,  even  from  the  chiefs^  your  qfficial  character ;  move  upon 
them  in  the  line  of  their  prejudices ;  tell  tiiein,  unless  they  remove,  their  laics 
will  be  trodden  under  foot;  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  their  condition  in  the 
wesf'  Such  is  another  specimen  of  another  state  paper,  which  emanated  from 
ihis  administration. 

The  case  has  changed.  The  whites  have  become  powerful,  and  tlie  red 
men  have  become  weak.  They  are  able  to  destroy,  or  drive  tliem  before 
them  to  another  couiiir>  ,  and  now  has  it  turned?  The  red  men  have  gone. 
Who  are  the  "cmel  ^avnJ;e8?*'  In  the  "great  debate,"  as  it  was  termed,  on 
the  "  Indian  bill,"  in  Ir^'tO,  some  of  its  supporters  pointed  to  the  oast,  and  cried 
out,  "  Savages !  savages ! "  I>ecau8e  the  voice  of  humanity  had  been  heard  in 
that  direction;  but  mey  n:ii:l!t,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  have  jiointed  to 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Geoi-gia—even  that,  where  those  most  oppressive 
laws  originated,  contained  philanthropLsts  too.  The  votes  in  that  house  stood 
uut  little  more  than  equally  divided,  on  the  bill  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
ttie  Cherokee  country.  But  the  philanthropist  is  derided  and  scorned ;  and 
Uiat  |>eople  have  only  escaped  the  iron  grasp  of  superstition's  hand,  to  die  by 
that  of  avarice.  It  used  to  be  a  proverb,  that  Justice  had  leaden  feet,  but  yet 
was  sure  to  overtake  her  enemies ;  but  where  her  feet  are  clogged  with  gold, 
tlie  proverb  requires  a  new  explication. 

We  have  seen  how  tlie  Schermerhorn  treaty  was  disposed  of  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  liouse  of  representatives  must  vote  the  appropria 
tion,  or  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  When  it  came  up  there  for  action, 
some  gave  as  a  reason  for  voting  for  it,  that  they  had  no  choice,  but  were 
bound  to  do  so,  because  the  treiSy  had  been  ratified  by  the  president  and 
a^nate,  and  it  was  hence  the  law  of  the  land.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was 

*  Tiiifl  certainly  was  a  stale  paper  worthy  *f  "  My  jfovernment,"  "  My  currency,"  and 
above  all»  "  My  responsibility."  Mr.  Jacksor  had  l>efore  told  certain  lodiaas  that  all  the 
lands  heyond  the  Mississippi  belonged  to  him  If  the  Cherokees  believed  be  told  U^  tiutk 
%o  one  will  wondei*  they  aid  qol  wish  tp  gt  there! 
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argued  that  the  action  of  the  president  and  senate  could  never  make  tliat  hu 
Btnunent  a  treaty  which  was  false,  and  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  bm  one 
party ;  that  this  was  true  abundantly  appeared  b^  a  protest  tiien  before  tlie 
house,  signed  bv  almost  tlje  eutii*e  Clierokee  nation.  And  besides  tliis,  the 
most  zealous  advocates  for  removal  did  not  preteud  that  tlie  treaty  was  lliirly 
made  by  the  nation,  or  by  any  body  authorized  by  it ;  but  tliey  argued  tliat 
the  bill  ought  to  ymss  from  necessity,  as  it  was  to  benefit  the  Indians  more 
than  any  body  else.  And  with  tliis  kind  of  argiunent  the  bill  passed,  102 
to  1)7. 

Thus  we  are  to  be  judges  of  what  is  best  for  our  neighbor,  and  if  he  doet 
not  conform  to  our  wishes,  we  will  force  him  to  do  so.  On  the  sanie  princi- 
ple we  I  nay  say,  tliat  it  is  decreed  by  imerring  fate  that  the  red  men  must  bo 
swept  from  tlie  face  of  the  eartli ;  but  does  it  Ibllow  tliat  we  must  hasten  their 
niin  ?  With  as  much  reasou  all  mankind  might  commit  suicide,  because  fate 
lias  decreed  that  we  must  all  die,  sooner  or  later. 

As  soon  as  congi'ess  had  disposed  oi'  tlie  Cherokee  question,  the  executive 
of  tiie  nation,  apprehensive  that  trouble  would  arise  between  Georgia  and  the 
Cherokees,  ordered  Gen.  Scott  to  repair  tliidier  without  delay.  He  was  soon 
on  tlie  way,  with  aliout  2,000  men.  This  was  early  in  the  year  J 838.  Mean- 
while Gov.  Gilmer  had  tlu^atened  "collision,"  unless  tlie  work  of  expulsion 
was  immediately  begun.  How  much  in  fear  Mr.  Van  Buren  stood  of  this 
and  otlier  bravadoes,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  he  pressed  matters  as 
fast  as  he  could,  more  ^raid,  doubtless,  of  the  votes,  than  tlie  steel  of  Georgia. 

But  what  did  that  excellent  old  general  fuid  on  his  arrival  in  tlie  Cherokee 
country  ?  Armed  Indians  behind  every  bush,  prepared  to  shed  tlie  last  drop 
of  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  beloved  country?  No.  Not  a  semblance 
of  opposition  was  there;  all  was  quietness;  all  were  about  their  ordinary 
affairs,  in  their  own  Hehls,  and  by  their  own  habitations.  Having  established 
his  head  quaiters  in  the  nation,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requesting  tliem  to 
assemble  at  ccruiin  {loints,  from  whence  tliey  would  be  sent  to  Arkansas. 
They  obeyed  the  summons,  and  tlius,  in  due  tune,  the  whole  nation  were 
removed. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

KXPATRIATIOfT   OP   THE  CHEROKEES,   CONTIICITBD 

"  Whore  in  mv  hoinQ — my  forst  home  ?    the  proud  land  of  my  ures  i 
Where  •nunds  the  wij^woin  of  my  pride  ?    Where  floam  the  council  hres 
Where  are  my  fothcr^'  hallowed  gmvea?    my  friondi,  lo  lifht  and  free? 
Gone,  gone,— ^forever  from  ray  view  !    Grout  Spirit !    can  it  be  ?  '* — A.  W.  B. 

It  has  somehow  or  other  hap{)ened  that  great  changes  have  taken  ])lace 
in  tlie  minds  of  our  rulers,  or  some  of  them,  witliin  a  lew  years,  in  regard  to 
what  certain  laws  and  treaties  mean.  As  late  as  182G,  no  question  was 
raised  about  the  rights  of  tlie  Indians ;  nothing  was  attempted  to  be  done,  by 
gtn)€mtnent,  on  tlieir  lands,  witliout  their  consent  being  first  obtained  ;  no  one 
even  dreamed  of  laying  out  a  road  tlirough  their  lands  without  their  permis- 
sion. But,  of  a  sudden,  it  is  discovered  tiiat  the  government  has  been  hdior- 
ing  under  a  great  mistake  all  the  time  of  its  existence ;  tliat  during  tlie  ad- 
mmistration  of  JhuLrtw  Jackson,  wisdom  had  shed  her  light  so  abundant,  that 
nunibei's  had  risen  up  in  her  full  armor,  and  unhesitatuigly  declared  tliat  tlie 
very  men  who  forme<l  our  constitution  knew  very  little  about  it;  tliat  under 
its  provisions  no  valid  treaty  could  be  made  with  Indians;  tliat  neither 
Washington,  Jefferson,  nor  John  AoAMS,  could  make  the  discovery;  but 
it  must  be  reserved  to  ad<l  lustre  to  the  era  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

The  compact  lietween  die  general  government  and  Greorgia,  in  1802,  is  tha 
pnncipal  theme  of  their  opnressors.  Now  every  Imdy  knows  tliat  willi  that 
compact  the  Cherokees  had  nothing  to  do ;  tliey  had  no  hand  in  forming  i^ 
•MH-  never  consented  to  it    A  treaty  is  a  compact  of  mutual  coucesaioDE  ana 
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agreements  l)etween  nations.  The  Chei-okees  agreed  tliat  if  they  ever 
their  lands,  or  luiy  luirt  of  them,  it  should  be  to  the  United  Statea  Now  this 
was,  as  times  have  been,  a  vei-y  imi)ortant  concession  on  the  |Mirt  of  the  In- 
dians ;  but  if  the  faith  of  the  United  States  lind  been  kept  mviolate,  it  would 
OS  yet  have  amounted  to  but  little, — a  small  tract  of  land  hert;  and  tliere, — 
iMit'  it  hag  now  amounted  to  an  entire  country.  When  the  treaties  were 
formed,  it  was  BU|)|K)8ed  diat  against  tliis  concession  the  United  States  had 
put  one  of  much  greater  moment,  namely,  that  of  protedioru  What  have  we 
Heen?  the  whites  ni  possession  of  all  the  binds  of  the  Indians,  the  Indians 
prote<!ted?  Not  by  the  United  States;  lor  it  has  driven  them  where  it  can- 
not, from  the  nature  of  their  situation,  protect  them.  These  conclusions 
inevitably  follow,  and  we  challenge  proof  in  contradiction. 

That  we  have  given  tlie  Indians  more  than  their  lands  were  worth,  has 
been  urged  as  an  argument  that  no  wrong  has  been  done  them.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue.  Unenviable  must  the  mind  of  that 
man  be,  who  holds  nothhig  aliove  price,  mere  pecuniary  compensation. 
What  tlioiigh  the  govermnent  did  stipulate  that  it  would  buy  out  the  Chero- 
kees  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  (a  very  foolish  bargain,  by  the  way,)  on 
reasonable  and  equitable  terms;  is  it  to  be  understood  that  they  must  seh 
tlieir  lands  just  when  a  demand  is  made  for  them.'  This  argument  is  too 
fallacious  to  be  tiiought  of  by  rational  men.  Hence  the  only  way  leli  to  dis- 
possess a  nation,  too  weak  to  defend  themselves  by  force,  is  to  declare  they 
nave  no  right  where  they  are.  And,  to  tlie  astonishment  of  all  the  world, 
such  were  the  grounds  of  argmnent,  and  such  the  arguments  that  succeeded 
in  an  Amen<uin  congress  in  mining  a  nation.  What  though  the  nation  were 
small,  and  consecjuently  weak  ?  So  much  the  greater  tlie  crime.  Are  not 
laws  made  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  ngiunst  the  strong?  as  well  ui 
property  as  |>erson  ?  Shall  the  United  States  of  enlightened  America  deal 
worse  with  their  friends  and  allies  than  ancient  desjiotic  Rome  ?  Even  na- 
tions sulNlued  by  the  Romans,  and  mcluded  in  their  dominions,  were  suffered 
**to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  magistrates."* 

It  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  lor  disinheriting  the  Cherokees,  that  it  is  alv 
surd  to  allow  a  nation  to  exist  imder  a  sej»arate  government,  withui  anotiier 
govermnent  or  state,  and  hence  unconstitutional.  Allowing  all  this  to  be 
true,  (which  we  do  not,)  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  Cherokees  ?  Had  not  Uie 
Cherokees  as  goo<l  a  right  to  say  to  a  state  which  had  undertaken  to  extend 
a  line  beyorul  tliem,  "  You  have  no  authority  to  do  this,  and  nnist  mstaiitly 
desist"  Now  there  can  l>e  no  question  but  tliat  a  state  would  l)e -compelled 
to  desist,  if  the  party  so  included  were  able  to  defend  itself  against  usurpa- 
tion. This  hap|K3ning  not  to  be  the  case  with  the  Cherokees,  a  cordon  is 
passed  about  them,  at  first,  mei^ly  nominal ;  but,  at  length,  like  the  cod  of 
the  seriHjnt,  it  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter,  until  they  discover,  too  late,  tliat 
a  death-blow  is  aimed  at  their  very  existence.  Who,  or  what  is  Georgia, 
that  it  should  claim  priority  to  tlie  Cherokees?  Were  not  the  Cherokees  a 
nation  long  l>efore  it  was  heard  of?  Which  permitted  the  other  to  grow  up 
by  its  side  ?  How  long  is  it  since  the  Cherokees  were  able  to  drive  that  hand- 
ful of  white  intniders  beyond  a  more  f<irnudahle  boundary  than  the  Missis- 
sippi?  They  did  not  attempt  it.  Their  "avarice"  was  not  strong  enough  to 
tempt  them  to  so  cruel  an  action.  No.  They  took  tlieni  by  the  hand  at 
Yainacraw  Bluff,  and  at  Holston,  and  said,  ^Brothers,  here  is  land  enough 
for  us  and  for  you.  Lie  down  uiion  our  skins  until  you  can  make  wigwams 
and  mats  for  yourselves."    How  have  these  kinilnesses  been  returned  ? 

We  will  hear  what  Georgia  herself  said  al)out  tlie  validity  of  Indian  trea 
ties,  no  longer  ago  than  lo25.  In  that  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Creeks,  by  which  a  cession  of  a  |K)rtion  of  tlieir  territory  in  Georgia  'A'as 
ma<le  ;  and  by  an  article  in  said  treaty,  it  was  provided,  that  the  United  Sv.tes 
should  protect  tlie  Indians  against  the  encroachments  and  impositions  oi  ;he 
whites,  until  tlieir  removal  should  take  place.  The  governor  of  Ge'.rgia. 
CM.  TVoup,  issued  his  proclamation  in  accordance  with  the  treaty, a  p«L«g« 
of  which  is  in  these  words : 

•  Vattel,  "  Low  of  NaUon«,"  B.  I.  ch.  i.  sec.  11 
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^I  have  thought  proper  to  issue  this,  my  proclamation,  warning  all  per* 
fOiia,  citizeus  of  Georgiu,  or  others,  against  trespusKing  or  intk'udiuff  upon 
taiidti  occupied  by  the  ludiauis  withiu  tlie  limits  of  tliis  state,  either  lor  the 
pur}Nit»  of  settlemeut  or  otherwise ;  as  every  sucii  act  will  be  in  direct  viola- 
liou  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  aibresaid,  and  will  expose  the  aggressora 
to  the  most  certain  and  summary  punishment  by  tlie  autJiorities  oi*  Uie  state, 
aud  of  the  United  States.  Ail  good  citizens,  tljcrefoi-e,  pm-suing  the  di:tHtefl 
of  gwd faith,  will  unite  in  enforcmg  the  oblif^aiwns  of  the  treaty  as  the  supnme 
law,'' 

How  does  tliis  accord  witli  a  resolve  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  but  a 
few  years  ailerwards,  to  take  tbrcible  possession  of  tlie  countiy  of  the  Cliero- 
kees?  A  comparative  view  of  these  enactments  led  a  high-minded  senator* 
to  declare,  '*  that  treaties  were  very  lawful  when  made  ibr  the  use  of  Ceorgia." 
Ill  1824,  tlie  Georgia  dele^tion  in  congress,  in  an  address  tu  the  president 
of  die  United  States,  complamed«  ui  no  very  moderate  tenus,  of  tlie  injustice 
doue  to  tlieu*  state,  b;^  die  dehiy  of  the  government  in  not  extinguisliing  tiie 
Cherokee  title  to  lands  within  its  limits ;  theraby  acknowledging  wliat  they 
denied  afterwards,  namely,  that  the  Cherokees  had  any  title.  They  say,  ^If 
the  Clierokees  are  unwilung  to  remove,  the  causes  of  Uiat  unwillingness  are 
to  be  traced  to  tlie  United  States.  If  peaceable  uurchase  cannot  be  made  in 
the  ordinary  mode,  nothing  remiuns  to  be  done  but  to  order  then*  removal  to 
a  designated  territor^r  beyond  the  limits  of  Georgia."  And,  in  conclusion, 
they  add,  **•  Our  duty  is  performed  by  rcmonstraiing  against  tiie  (loUcy  hereto- 
fore pursued,  by  which  the  interests  of  Georgia  have  been  disi-egarded ;  aud 
hy  kmstingy  as  we  do,  most  earnestly,  upon  an  immediate  fullihnent  of  tlie 
obligations  of  the  articles  of  cession  of  1802." 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  two  senators  and  six  representotiven 
of  Georgia,  to  the  president  of  tlie  United  States,  upon  diis  question.  And 
we  venture  to  assert  that  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  is  not  more  despotic 
m  his  decrees,  than  these  genUemen  were  on  this  occasioiL 

A  few  days  after  the  address  of  the  Georgia  delegates,  the  secretary  of 
war,  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  issued  his  report  on  our  Indian  i*elation8, 
io  wliich  he  sa^s,  ^  The  United  States  liave  ever  been  solicitous  to  fulfil,  at 
the  earliest  period,  the  obligation  of  the  convention,  by  the  extinguislunent 
of  die  Indian  tides  within  tlie  Umits  of  Georgia ;  a  most  satisfactory  proot 
of  which  niay  be  found  in  tlie  number  of  treaties  which  have  beeu  held  for 
tbat  purpose,  tlie  quantity  oi'  lands  which  has  been  acc|uired,  and  the  )>rice 
paid.  In  fact,  such  has  lieen  the  solicitude  of  die  govermnent,  Uiat  but  little 
regard  has  been  had  to  Uie  price,  whenever  it  has  beeii  found  possible  to  obt(dn  a 
cession  of  lands  to  the  state.  The  price  given  has  !ar  exceeded  Uiat  whick 
bas  ever  been  ffiven  in  other  purchases  from  die  Lidians."  Thus  a  mighty 
clashing  of  opimous  is  apparent  on  a  comparison  of  these  two  extracts. 

From  certain  otlier  facts  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  report,  it  appears  diat,  in  1802^ 
the  Cherokees  owned  7,152,110  acres  of  hmd  in  die  limits  of  Georgia.  Since 
the  hite  war  with  England,  they  had  held  two  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
by  which  they  had  ceded  995^10  acres.  Emigration  had  been  uniformly 
encouraged,  and  many  had  voluntarily  gone  to  Aikmisas.  To  this  course 
nobotly  objected.  But  in  diis  way  matters  progressed  too  slow  for  gi*eedy 
speculators,  aud  it  was  urged  that,  as  many  Cherokees  had  eniigmted,  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  the  coimtry  should  be  set  off  for  Georgia.  An  enumer- 
ation or  census  had  been  attempted,  to  asceitaiu  what  die  propoition  would 
be,  and  it  was  eventually  concluded  that  one  Uiird  of  the  nation  had  left  the 
country,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  at  Washington,  in  1819,  by  which  Uiat 
amount  of  territory  was  ceded.  Between  1819  and  1824,  two"  attempts  to 
treat  witli  diem  for  further  cessions  of  territory  had  been  made,  and  both 
proved  abortive.  "It  cannot  be  doubted,"  says  Mr.  Calhoun,  "diat  much  of 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  additional  cession  from  the  Cherokees,  and  tho 
other  southern  tribes,  results  ftt>m  dieir  growing  civilization  and  knowledge, 
by  which  they  have  learned  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  their  lands  trnm 
rude  and  savage  tribes.    Many  causes  have  contributed  to  plaor)  them 

*  Mr.  FrelinghuyseTiy  of  New  Jersey. 
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higlier  In  the  scule  of  civilization  than  otiier  Indians  within  our  limits  —  the 
genial  nature  of  tlieir  climate,  which  enables  them  to  pass  more  readily  from 
Die  hunter  to  the  herdsman  state;  and  tlie  fertility  of  Uieir  soil,  and  tlie  value 
of  their  staple  aiiiclcs,  |>articularly  cotton.  To  tliese,  however,  must  he  added 
tlie  humane  uihI  lienevulent  policvofdie  govennneiit,  which  has  ever  directed 
a  losteriiig  cure  to  the  Indians  witliin  our  hmits.  This  policy  is  as  old  as  tli6 
government  itself;  and  has  been  habitually  and  strongly  extended  to  the 
C^ier4»kee  nation.''  Such,  in  1824,  were  allowed  to  be  me  reasons  why  the 
Cli<;roktMi.s  couUl  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  their  tountry.  Now,  if 
thej-  hud  no  right  there,  but  that  of  sufferance,  why  is  it  that  "this  fbstering 
policy,  UM  old  us  the  government,"  has  been  held  forth  and  maintained  towards 
tliem  ?  The  re^ison  is  obvious :  no  president  before  Gen.  Jackson^  could  bring 
his  mind to  iXa  us  he  has  done. 

At  some  future  tlay,  ask  some  renuiunt  of  die  Clierokees,  of  the  Ci*eeks,  or 
of  the  Seiiimoies,  if  any  slioiiUl  remain,  why  they  should  leave  the  lands  of 
their  lathers  to  l)e('ome  wuii<lerers  beyond  tlie  Mississippi,  and  Uieir  reply 
can  l»e  no  other  thun  this:  "We  were  forced  away  by  die  white  men.  Some 
oi'  our  men  were  traitors ;  of  them  they  bought  our  rights,  knowing  thetn  to 
be  false,'' 

Compare  the  language  held  by  Gen.  Jackson,  in  1821,  whh  what  he  i^as 
since  siiid  und  clone.  On  the  Ibth  of  January  of  Uiat  year,  he  wrote  from 
his  head  <|uarters  at  Nashville,  to  Path  Killer,  and  odier  Cherokee  chiefs,  a& 
Ibllows:  "Friends  and  brothers:  1  have  never  told  a  red  brodier  a  lie  nor 
deceived  him.  The  intruders  [on  your  lands,]  if  they  attempt  to  return,  will 
l»e  sent  otK  liut  your  light-horse  should  not  let  them  settle  down  on  your 
land.  You  ought  to  drive  the  stock  away  i'rom  your  lands,  and  deliver  the 
intruders  to  the  agent ;  but  if  you  cannot  keeii  intruders  from  y(nir  land^ 
report  it  to  the  agent,  and  on  his  notice,  1  will  drive  them  from  ymtr  UmdJ* 

On  die  Cih  of  June,  1830,  he  informs  the  Clierokees,  "that,  having  no 
power  to  interfere  and  oppose  die  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state, 
over  and  upon  all  who  may  be  widim  the  limits  of  any  state,  they  will  prejMire 
diemselves  to  abi<le  the  issue  of  such  new  relations,  widiout  any  hope  tlial 
he  will  interfere.''  It  must  lie  liome  in  mind,  that  the  Indians  had  done 
nothing  meanwhile  to  forfeit  any  one  right,  or  the  protei'tion  promised  Uiem 
by  all  the  treaties,  sanctioned  by  all  the  [iresidents,  including  Jackson  himself! 

In  April,  1824,  a  deputation  of  Clierokees  was  at  Wasliington,  and  on  the 
15th  day  of  that  month  they  laid  l)efbi*e  congress  a  memorial  "on  matters  of 
vast  imi)ortance "  to  diem.  In  this  memorial  diey  refer  to  die  oppressive 
stand  taken  by  the  governor  of  Georgia,  as  communicated  by  him  in  a  letter 
to  the  secretaiT  of  war,  and  to  the  acrimonious  and  incongruous  address  of 
the  Georgia  clelegation  to  the  president,  already  noticed.  UjK)n  these  tlic 
delegation  remark:  "We  cannot  but  view  die  design  of  those  lifters  as  an 
attempt,  bordering  on  a  hostile  disposition  towards  the  Cherokee  nation,  to 
lurest  from  diem,  by  arbitrary  means,  their  just  rights  and  liberties."  And 
this  is  the  harshest  language  they  any  where  coni])lain  in,  in  answer  to  the 
grossest  insults. 

In  regard  to  die  cession  of  more  land,  diey  declare  their  sentiments  in  the 
Ibllowing  words:  "In  relation  to  the  disposition  and  deUrmination  of  llie 
nation,  iiever  ofcain  to  cede  another  foot  of  land  is  positively  the  production  and 
voice  of  the  natvn,  and  wliat  has  been  uttered  by  us,  ui  the  comniunicatioDa 
which  we  have  ma<le  to  the  government,  suice  our  arrival  in  this  city,  is 
exi)res8ive  of  the  true  sentivttnts  of  the  nntion,  agreeably  to  our  instriirtintis, 
and  not  one  tcord  of  which  has  been  put  into  our  moxdhs  by  a  whiie  mafu  Auv 
surmises  or  statements  to  the  coiitraiy  are  ill-founded  and  ungenerous."  Ir 
should  be  rememberod,  diat  it  had  lieen  basely  insinuated  by  Uieir  enemies, 
in  every  public  way,  that  the  Indians  were  influeiice<l  by  designing  white  men 
from  the  north,  in  all  their  o|)iM)sition  to  the  will  of  Geor<pa.  This  memorial 
was  signed  bv  John  Ross,  George  LowRKr,  die  mark  of  Major  Ridqk, 
and  Elijai!  IIicks. 

imniediuicly  alter  this,  Gov.  Troup  writes  from  Milledgeville  a  veiy  u/rt- 
dttsive  letter  to  Mr.  OUhoun,  secretary  of  war  so  lar  as  sophistry  and  nngry 
words  can  be  conclusive  on  a  subject.    As  a  specimen  of  Ids  logic,  we  wiK 
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cite  80  foDows  from  liis  communication.  Forasmuch  "as  tlie  Puritans  of 
New  En/i^landy  and  Quakers  of*  Pennsylvania,  had  never  repaired  tlie  wrongs 
done  Indiana,  why  ia  Georgia  to  be  called  upon  to  make  propitiatory  offer- 
ings?" And  "  if*  the  principle  of  Penn's  treaty  was  right,  all  others  that  have 
foJIowed  are  wrong." 

About  the  same  time  the  Cherokee  niemoiial  was  before  the  house  of 
representatives,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  its  authors,  to  countenu^t  certain 
liilse  reports  of  their  traducers,  publishe<l  in  the  National  Intelligencer  a 
statement  of  their  case,  from  which  we  note  the  following  passages:  *'Not 
satisfied  with  wishing  the  executive  of  the  United  States  violently  to  rupture 
Uie  solemn  bond  of  our  rights  to  our  lands,  and  to  put  at  defiance  the  pledges 
which  existing  treaties  contain,  guarajiiying  to  us  our  lands,  it  is  attempted 
to  lake  from  us  the  intellect  which  has  directed  us  in  conducthig  the  several 
negotiations  with  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  us  for  our  lands,  and 
with  the  executive  government,  by  the  unfounded  charge,  that  Hht  last  letter 
qf  the  Cheroktes  to  the  stcrttary  at  war  contains  iTttemal  evidence  that  it  teas 
never  teriltcn  or  dictated  by  an  tndian.*  Whilst  we  profess  to  be  complimented 
on  the  one  hand  by  this  blow  at  our  intelligence,  we  cannot,  in  justice,  allow 
it  to  pass,  upon  the  otlier,  witliout  a  fiat  contradiction.  That  letter,  and  every 
other  letter,  was  not  only  vyntten^  but  dictated  by  an  Indian." 

We  are  not  suqirised  that  the  Georgia  statesmen  are  not  willing  to  allow 
that  they  have  hisulte<l  so  much  intellect  and  Intellij^ence,  aware,  as  tliey  must 
have  been,  that  in  fjoint  of  manner  and  matter,  their  own  compositions,  side 
by  side  with  the  Cherokees,  would  suffer  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by 
comparison.  In  closing  they  say,  **  It  is  not  for  us  to  vindicate,  or  attempt  to 
vindicate,  our  great  fatlier  the  president;  he  does  not  need  an  Indian's  aid, 
nor  an  Indian's  eulogy ;  but,  however  we  are  bound  to  love  him,  yet  it  is  clue 
to  justice  to  state,  that  we  have  been  often  pained,  and  especially  of  late,  nt 
the  earnestness  witli  which  he  has  pressed  upon  us  the  subject  of  ceding  our 
lands.  Why  he  has  acted  thus  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  are  not 
Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  convention  of  1802.  We  know  every  one  of 
its  promises.  If;  however,  these  are  to  be  violated,  and  the  fell  war-whoop 
should  ever  be  raised  against  us,  to  dispossess  us  of  our  lands,  we  will  gratiiy 
tlie  delegation  of  (Jcorgia,  in  their  present  earnestness  to  see  us  removed  or 
dt'stroyed,  by  adding  additional  fertility  to  our  land,  by  a  deposit  of  our  body 
ujid  our  bones ;  for  we  are  resolved  never  to  leave  them  but  by  parting  frotn  thtin 
and  our  Iwes  together,^  Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  Uherokees  at  this 
period.  But  fifteen  years'  suffering  overcame  them,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  fate  they  could  not  avert. 

We  have,  in  an  earlier  page,*  stated  the  manner  in  which  the  Creeks  liad 
been  divested  of  tlieir  country,  and  the  fatal  catastrophe  that  fell  upon  the 
heads  of  the  chiefs,  who,  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  had  lNU*gained  it 
away.  The  most  prominent  character  in  that  work  among  the  Creeks  was 
Gen.  William  M'Intosh.  We  have,  in  the  same  place,  stated  the  attempt 
made  by  that  chief  to  bribe  Mr.  Ross  to  undermine  his  nation,  ui  the  same 
coiTupt  manner  as  himself  had  done  in  regard  to  his  own ;  and  the  jmuI 
enacted  by  the  Cherokees,  upon  that  occasion,  is  now  necessary  to  be  stated 

A  meetmg  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Cherokees  was  held  in  Octolier, 
1823,  to  hear  what  the  agents  of  our  ffovemment  had  to  say  to  them,  they 
having  pft>cure4  the  meeting.  The  object,  of  course,  was  well  uuderstooci, 
snd  me  a^nts  urget)  their  case  in  every  possible  form;  but  they  were 
answered  m  the  most  manly  manner,  that  the  nation  would  never  part  with 
another  foot  of  land.  Gen.  M'Intosh  was  present  at  this  conference,  nnd  with 
his  son  was  treated  with  every  kindness,  and  during  the  proceedings  were 
seated  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Ross,  as  was  customary  wim  both  nations  at  tlieir 
councils,  when  any  distinguished  chiefs  were  present,  to  signify  that  good 
correspondence  between  tliein  existed.  At,  or  about  tliis  time,  M'Intosh  ven- 
nired  to  recommend  a  cession  to  some  of  the  chief  men  in  conversations, 
wliat  feigned  encouragement  he  met  with,  to  draw  out  his  real  character,  is 
f7ot  upon  our  records,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  communication  in  writing  waf 

■-til       ■  —  HUWi 

*  Of  U^if  BpoIc,  Caiap.  vl,  p.  SfL 
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ihcreiiiK)!!  made  to  Mr.  Ross,  wlio,  without  delay,  laid  it  before  the  council, 
when  It  was  decided  that  it  should  be  read  in  M'lntosh's  presence.  He  waa 
accordingly  cdled  in,  aiid  his  letter  was  read,*  ailer  which  Mr.  Ross  ninde  the 
following  address: 

•*Mv  triends;  five  years  have  elapsed  since  I  have  beeu  called  to  preside 
over  Jie  national  committee;  and  your  appmlKitiou  of  my  conduct  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  duties,  is  manifestea  by  tlie  successive  reapjiointmems 
whicJi  you  have  liestowcd  on  me.  The  trust  which  you  have  reposed  in  me 
has  lieen  sacretlly  maintaiiied,  and  shall  ever  be  preserved.  A  traitor,  in  all 
nations,  is  looked  upon  in  the  darkest  color,  and'  is  more  despicable  than  the 
meanest  reptile  that  cra\vls  upon  the  earth.  An  honorable  and  lioneKt  char- 
ecter  is  more  valuable  than  the  filthy  lucre  of  the  whole  world.  'ITiereforc,  I 
would  prefer  to  live  as  poor  as  the  worm  that  inhabits  the  earth,  than  to  iniiii 
the  worhl's  weaiih  and  have  my  reputation  as  an  honest  man  tarnished  by 
tlie  acceptance  of  a  pecuniary  bril>e,  for  self-aggran<lizement.  It  has  now 
become  my  pninful  duty  to  inform  you  that  a  gross  contempt  is  oftereil  to  my 
character,  as  well  a**  to  that  of  llie  meml»ers  of  the  general  council.  This 
letter  which  1  hold  in  my  haJid  will  s|>eak  for  itself.  But,  fortunately,  the 
author  of  it  has  mistaken  our  character  and  sense  of  honor." 

This  took  place  on  the  *^4  ()ctol>e^  182J^  and  was  but  the  commcncenient 
of  tlie  denunciations  MMntosh  was  to  receive.  As  chief  speaker  of  tlie  nation, 
the  duty  of  severely  reprimanding  the  traitor  devolved  on  Major  Ridge.  This 
was  an  exceeflingly  painfid  duty  to  him,  esf>ecially  as  they  had  been  old 
friends  ami  officers  together;  had  fought  under  Jackson,  side  by  side,  at 
l^aladega,  Tohopeka,  and  in  numerous  other  battles;  they  hail  l>een  co- 
laboi-ers  in  tlie  civil  field ;  frequently  called  together  to  settle  and  adjust 
important  matters  between  ilicir  respective  nations;  and  they  were,  at  this 
time,  under  an  apj»oiniment  a^  conimis^sioners  to  run  the  boundary  Hl**- 
between  the  two  nations.  Rut  all  these  considerations  and  cirtMuiiHtances 
did  not  cause  Major  Ridge  to  shrink  from  his  duty.  He  8ai<l  that  what  he 
was  alM>ut  to  say  nmst  not  only  be  heard  by  the  Cherokees,  but  by  others,  far 
and  wide.  He  adverted  to  their  acknowledged  maxims  in  reference  to  the 
duties  of  those  intrusted  with  their  government,  who,  if  onc^  found  astray 
fit)m  their  duty,  wore  never  again  to  be  trusted.  M'Intosh,  he  said,  had  lK>rut 
the  character  of  liigh  moral  rectitude  among  his  own  people,  the  Creeks,  bul 
how  stands  his  character  now  ?  **  I  cast  him  behind  my  back.  He  may 
dejmrt  in  |)eace.  I  liei*e  publicly  disgrace  him.  He  now  knows  we  are  nol 
to  be  bought  with  money.  AVe  will  not  exult  over  fallen  greatness.  He  may 
go  to  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  mourn  tlie  U^tss  of  a 
good  name."  Such  is  the  sulistance  of  the  speech  of  Major  Ridge,  who  him- 
self fell  into  the  same  snare  aOerwards,  and  suffered  the  same  fate,  widi  the 
man  he  now  so  t»ointedly  and  justly  condemned. 

In  1829,  a  society  was  Ibrmed  in  New  York,  "for  the  emigration,  preserva- 
tion, and  improvement,  of  tJie  alM>rigine8  of  America,"  an  account  of  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  then  at  the  Rip  Ra|»fN 
in  Virginia.  The  president  replied  to  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  ac- 
count, through  Major  I'^ton,  in  a  very  «;onciliatory  and  ^cious  maiinei. 
Oise  passage  is  esjiecially  v^orthy  of  notice,  from  its  8ur}>rising  contrast  wnn 
what  was  afterwards  avowed  by  the  same  atdhon.  **1  l>eg  leave  to  assi-n* 
you,"  says  the  general,  "tlia:  nothing  of  a  compulsory  course,  to  effect  the 
removal  of  this  unfbrtmiate  race  of  people,  has  ever  been  Uiought  of  b}  il.p 
}»resident ;  although  it  has  been  so  asserted."  Now,  all  the  world  ki  o\v> 
what  has  since  been  said  and  done.  In  a  sort  of  a  reply  which  Mr.  Btniov 
made  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  senate,  in  1835,  he  said  he  rose  not  for  the  purpoM? 
of  taking  any  pait  in  the  Little  discussion,  [about  Indians,]  but  of  callir*g 
up  a  voice  far  more  powerful  than  his  own — that  of  Mr.  Jefferson^*  But  as 
he  said  nothing  in  his  half  hour's  talk  that  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  or 
Uiat  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  thouglit  of^  except  that  good  man's  name,  it  is  fiiir  to 
presinne  that  that  was  the  extent  of  his  argument  We  are  prepared  to  use 
pomething  more  than  the  name  of  Jefferson  against  the  opprewoffB  of  the  Id< 


^  The  sfine  we  have  /^von,  ante,  page  5^ 
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£an8)  and  we  here  offer  some  of  his  sound  and  sober  convictions.  "I  am  of 
opinion,''  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Knox^  of  10  August,  1791,  *^  that  govern- 
ment should  fxrmly  maintain  this  ground ;  that  the  Indians  have  a  right  to 
tbii  occupation  of  their  lands,  independent  of  the  gtaiea  mihin  whose  chartered 
Hmits  thof  happen  to  he ;  that,  untiJ  they  cede  them  b^  treaty,  or  other  transac 
tioo  equivalent  to  a  treaty,  no  act  of  a  state  can  give  a  nght  to  such  lands ; 
that  neither  under  the  present  constitution,  nor  the  ancient  confederation,  had 
any  state,  or  persons,  a  right  to  treat  with  the  Indians  without  the  consent  of 
the  general  government ;  that  that  consent  has  never  been  given  to  any  treaty 
for  the  cession  of  the  lands  in  question  ;  that  the  government  is  determined 
to  exert  all  its  energy  for  the  patronage  and  protection  qfthe  rights  of  the  Indians^ 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  them ;  and  that 
if  any  settlements  are  made  on  lands  not  ceded  by  them,  without  the  previous 
a>nsent  of  the  United  States,  the  government  will  think  itself  bound,  not  only 
^A  declare  to  the  Indians  that  such  settlements  are  toithout  the  authorHv  w  orv- 
kelkm  of  the  United  States,  but  to  remove  them  also  by  the  public  forcer  Suctk 
was  the  *<  voice"  CoL  Benlon  said  he  was  to  ^call  up,"  to  drown  that  of  the 
friend  of  the  Indiana  But  <<  how  are  the  mighty  fallen ! "  The  helpleis  In- 
dians have  been  forced  to  fly  before  the  steel  of  the  white  man  to  inhospi- 
table regions,  leaving  their  fine  fields  and  comfortable  houses  to  their  ava- 
ricious oppressors. 

But  alter  all  that  has  happened,  all  tlie  wrong  that  has  been  done  the 
Indian,  all  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  every  countrvman  of  Jefierson, 
we  would  not  change  our  condition  with  a  subject  of  Algiers,  because  we 
have  well-funded  hopes  that  good  men  will  ere  long  stand  in  the  place 
where  justice  emanates;  yet  it  fils  the  heart  of  the  phflanthropist  with  sor- 
row, that  their  coming  cannot  relieve  the  Cherokees. 

llie  dey  of  Alipers  holds  out  no  pretensions  to  Christians  that  they  may 
f  xpcct  justice  at  his  hands ;  but  he  says  to  them,  **  Do  you  not  know  tliat  m^ 
people  are  a  band  of.  robbers,  and  that  I  am  their  captam?"*  A  president  of 
t^  United  States  has  said  that  lie  intended  no  harm  to  the  Cherokees;  but 
what  has  he  done  ? 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  reproach  the  government  of  a  beloved 
eouctiy  with  acts  like  these ;  but  we  have  no  alternative,  excepting  in  a  der 
ehction  of  duty.  We  would  gladly  have  been  spared  this  part  of  our  under 
takiiig;  but  Justice  has  claims  upon  us  no>v  as  stroag  as  »he  had  upon  our 
govenunent,  and  we  cannot  so  dehberately  disregard  them. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHEROKEES,  COIITINUSD. 

"  They  hav«  taken  the  realm  which  oar  ancettora  gare ; 
Thoy  have  thrown  their  chains  o*er  the  Inn<l  and  the  wayej 
The  forest  i»  wasted  with  »word  and  with  flame ; 
And  what  have  we  left  but  our  once  honored  name?'* — Alohso  Liii^i*. 

We  have  seen  itow  Jefferson  viewed  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  as  guaran- 
tied to  them  in  the  times  of  WashingUm ;  and  what  have  the  Cherokees  since 
done,  that  they  are  to  forfeit  those  rights  ?  Have  they  fbrfe'ted  them  by  adopt- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  a  civilized  people  ?  or  by  fighting  their  bat- 
tle? That  a  president  of  this  day  should  say  to  them,  when  they  are  about 
to  be  grossly  tyrannized  over  by  a  state,  "  that  he  has  no  power  to  interfere 
and  to  oppose  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state,  over  or  upon  all 
who  may  be  within  the  limits  of  any  state ;  tliat,  therefore,  they  must  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  relaHons,  without  any  hope  that  he 
will  interfere;" — thus  did  Gen.  Jackson  speak  to  the  insulted  Cherokees,  on 


•  S««  Mr.  Bhnit's  Brief  Examination,  &c.,  page  15. 
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the  i>  Jnne,  18%  He,  at  the  same  time,  assured'them  *>that  he  loves  tfaem;n) 
that  he  is  their  friend ;  that  he  feels  for  them  as  a  &ther  feels  for  his  chil- 
dreiu"  With  whatever  truth  this  might  have  been  spoken,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  presume  that  such  was  act  the  way  the  Cherokees  felt  ^fi>r  their  children." 
^nrl  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  they  published 
on  the  17  f  ilyof  the  same  year,  they  say,  "It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
tht  sorrow  which  affects  their  minds,  on  learning  that  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States  has  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  all  his  illustrious  prede« 
cessur  had  held  iuterc  oiu'se  with  them  on  erroneous  principles ;  principles 
that  co'jid  not  be  sustained ;  that  they  had  made  promises  of  vital  imi)ortaiica 
to  them,  which  could  not  be  fulfilled — promises  made  hundreds  of  times,  in 
almost  every  conceivable  manner— oflen  ui  the  form  of  solenm  treaties— 
BOTDetimes  in  letters  written  by  the  chief  magistrate  with  his  own  hand — ^very 
often  in  letters  written  by  the  secretary  of  war  under  his  direction— these, 
all  these,  are  now  discovered  to  be  upon  false  principles." 

The  Cherokees  had  now  become  capable  of  meeting  the  white  people  with 
the  arguments  of  reason,  and  not  with  steel ;  and  they  were  ciqNLole  of  judg- 
ing between  sincerity  and  mere  pretension.  This  was  well  portrayed  bv 
the  chief  Speckled  Snake,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  a  council  which 
had  been  summoned  to  hear  a  talk  from  President  Jackson  read  to  them.  It 
was  as  follows : 

*^BrMersI  We  have  heard  the  talk  of  our  great  father;  it  is  venr  kind.  He 
sa3rs  he  loves  his  red  children.  Brothers!  When  the  white  man  mrst  came  to 
these  shores,  the  Muscogees  gave  him  land,  and  kindled  him  a  fire  to  Taake 
him  comfortable ;  and  when  the  pale  fkces  of  the  south*  made  war  on  hinif 
their  young  men  drew  the  tomaliawk,  and  protected  his  head  from  the  scalp- 
ing knife.  But  when  the  white  man  had  warmed  himself  before  the  Indian's 
fire,  and  filled  himself  with  the  Indian's  hominy,  he  became  very  large ;  he 
stopped  not  for  the  mountain  tops,  and  his  feet  covered  the  plains  and  the 
valleya  His  hands  grasped  the  eastern  and  the  westeni  sea.  Then  ho  be* 
came  our  great  father.  He  loved  his  red  children ;  but  said,  <  You  must  move 
a  Uttle  ferther,  lest  I  shoidd,  by  accident,  tread  on  you.'  With  one  foot  he 
pushed  the  red  man  over  the  Oconee,  and  with  the  other  he  trampled  down 
the  graves  of  his  fatliers.  But  our  great  father  still  loved  his  red  children, 
and  he  soon  made  them  another  talk.  He  said  much ;  but  it  all  meant  noth- 
ing, but  <  move  a  little  farther ;  you  are  too  near  me.'  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  talks  from  our  great  father,  and  they  all  begun  and  endnH  the  same. 
Bro&ers!  When  he  made  us  a  talk  on  a  former  occasion,  tie  saio,  'Get  a  little 
farther ;  go  beyond  the  Oconee  and  the  Oakmulgee ;  there  is  a  pleasant  coun 
try.'  He  also  said,  *1  shall  be  yours  forever.'  Now  he  says,  *  The  land  you 
live  on  is  not  yours ;  go  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  there  is  game ;  there  you 
may  remain  while  the  erass  ctowb  or  the  water  runs.'  Brothers!  Will  not 
our  great  father  come  Uiere  cJso  ?  He  loves  his  red  chOdren,  and  his  tongue 
is  not  forked." 

The  doctrine  of  a  right  inherent  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
remove  the  Cherokees  oy  force,  is  comparatively  new.  It  was  not  thought  or 
even  dreamed  of  before  1808.  In  that  year  a  deputation  firom  that  nation  was 
encouraged  to  visit  the  seat  of  govemmGnt,  more  for  the  renewal  of  friend- 
ship thc^  any  thing  else  perhaps,  who,  in  a  conference  they  had  with  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  "  declared  their  anxious  desire  to  engage  in  me  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture  and  civilized  life,  in  the  country  they  then  occupied;^  but  said,  *<as  all 
then*  countrymen  could  not  be  induced  to  exchange  the  hunter's  life  fi>r  an 
agricultural  one,  they  requested  that  their  country  might  be  divided  by  a  linn 
between  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  so  as  to  include  all  the  waters  of  thf 
Ilighwassee  River  to  the  upper  towns ;  that,  by  thus  contracting  their  socdetj 
witnin  narrower  limits,  they  might  begin  the  establishment  o/fiStd  laws  and  a 
regular  govemmenL  Those  wishing  to  lead  the  hunter's  life,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  game  in  their  country,  requested  liberty  to  ^o  over  die  Mississippi, 
ftnd  occupy  somr  vacant  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States.    To  tMK 


'  The  Spaniards  of  Florida  endeavored  to  break  up  the  English  fetUement  vmder  Q$m 
Ofletborpe  in  Georgia 
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iropontioiiB  the  president  gave  his  entire  and  unqtialified  approbatioiu  No 
Dfc^eetioii  18  heard  of  a^nst  their  erecting  a  government  ibr  themselves,  or 
a  wish  to  restrain  them  m  anv  manner. 

Eventually,  some  four  or  hve  tliousand  of  the  lower  town  Cherokees  did 
emigrate  to  Arkansas,  and  there  a  wretched  life  many  of  them  worried  out 
many  fell  in  wars  with  the  Osages,  some  few  ^t  back  to  their  own  couDtry, 
and  sickness  swept  off  many  more.  Such  iriiits  of  emigration  tended  to 
strengthen  the  upper  towns  in  their  resolution  of  cultivating  the  laiid ;  and 
when,  in  1823,  conmiissior  ers  were  appointed  to  treat  with  them  for  ihoir 
countiT,  and  for  their  removal  west,  tliey  directly  relused,  and  sliowed  how 
much  better  off  they  were  for  continuing  in  their  own  nation  than  those  who 
had  emigrated.  And  hei*e  ended  for  some  years  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  treat  with  them  lor  a  removal.  The  seeds  of  avarice, 
although  sown,  had  not  come  to  maturity,  hut,  like  a  plant  in  an  uncongenial 
soil,  remained  without  seeming  to  flourish  or  decay ;  yet  at  lengtPi  a  prosper- 
ous cultivator  being  found  in  a  president  of  the  United  States,  its  growth  soon 
astonished  all  beholders,  and  its  branches  cast  a  deathlike  shade  over  a  pros- 
perous nation,  and  withered  it  away. 

We  have  before  remarked  upon  the  discovery  made  by  the  southern  poli- 
dcians,  namely,  that  from  the  time  of  Washington,  there  had  been  no  presi- 
dent (including  that  great  man)  who  knew  what  laws  and  treaties  meant ; 
that  all  the  time  and  money  which  had  been  spent  in  making  treaties,  had 
been  thrown  away ;  for  it  was  now  discovered  that  Indians  were  only  tenants 
at  will,  and  had  no  right  on  any  lands  within  certain  state  boundiuies,  any 
longer  than  the  charity  of  the  good  people  near  them  would  humanely  per- 
mit In  fiu^  ail  these  treaties  were  now  found  out  to  be  unconstUvHonaL 
This  doctrine  was  finallv  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  business  turned. 
But  Georgia  herself  could  condescend  to  treat  with  the  Cherokees  in  ^783, 
and  obtained  from  them  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  Did  that  state  con- 
JeKtnd  then  to  acknowledge  the  Cherokees  an  independent  nation  to  get 
from  them  by  treaty  that  which  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  take  by  force  ? 
I  will  not  aver  that  it  was  so.  One  thing,  however,  there  is,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  misconception;  the  Cherokees  were  then  powerftd;  and 
though,  in  the  war  with  England,  which  had  just  terminated,  they  fought 
against  us,  thev  now  came  forward  and  declared  for  us ;  and  their  alliance 
was  considorea  of  no  small  account,  situated  as  we  then  were  in  relation  to 
the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  And,  besides,  it  must  be  considered  that  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution,  our  people  desired  peace  with  the  Cherokees  as  much 
as  they  with  us ;  and,  m  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,*  "  When  the 
United  States  gave  peace,  did  they  not  also  receive  it  ?  Did  the  Cherokees 
come  to  us,  to  our  seat  of  government,  to  solicit  peace ;  or  did  our  govern- 
ment send  commissioners  to  them  to  ask  it  ?"  The  result,  however^  was  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  **  within  the  Cherokee  nation,"  and  not  at  New  York,  that 
that  celebrated  treaty  was  made. 

The  series  of  usurpations  commenced  upon  the  Cherokees  and  other 
Indians,  has  at  lenc^  in  this  present  year,  1840,  reached  the  climax  of 
oppression  contemplated  by  its  originators.  That  i>eopIe  had  long  viewed 
further  encroachments  upon  them  as  certain,  inasmuch  as  such  encroach- 
ments liad  never  actually  ceased  from  the  day  of  their  acquaintance  with  the 
white  roan ;  but  the  awful  thunder  which  burst  upon  them  in  our  day  had 
nerer  been  thought  of  by  the  whites,  much  less  by  themselves,  until  within  a 
few  years.  They  had,  indeed,  as  early  as  182Ji,  oh^ei-ved  a  dark  cloud  gather- 
faig  in  the  north-east,  but  they  rationally  tliouglit  that  the  extent  of  country  it 
must  pass  over,  before  it  should  reach  them,  would  qualify  its  rage,  and  waste 
its  deadly  effects ;  happy  for  them  had  it  proved  as  they  had  hoped,  and  as 
every  friend  of  humanity  and  justice  had  hoped  it  would ;  but  it  came  and 
swept  away  the  Cherokees. 

llie  monstrous  project  of  a  removal  of  all  the  Indians  within  oin*  limits 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  is  not  chargeable  to  any  one  of  our  chief  ma^stratesi 
but  Air.  Monroe  is  conspicuous  among  them.    He  proposed  it  with  diffidence 

•  Opinion  in  the  case,  Worcester  vs.  the  State  of  Georgia,  p.  14. 
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in  bis  opea'ng  message  to  congress,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1824 ;  and  Imw 
let  us  observe,  that  the  soffgestion  was  made  upon  the  same  month,  and  neori) 
the  same  day  of  the  month,  that  our  fathers  came  to  these  shores;  and  on  tbs 
S7th  of  January,  followmg,  he  strongly  recommended  the  measure.  He  was 
induced  to  propose  such  a  plan,  he  said,  as  the  only  one  he  could  devise  to 
relieve  the  countrv  from  the  difficulty  l^  which  its  executive  was  surrounded^ 
and  which  every  day  thickened.  Georgia  was  pressinj^  with  severe  earnest- 
ness ;  alleging  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Lidian  tide  to  lands  within 
its  limits  should  be  extinguished,  and  the  new  states  were  crowding  on  ail 
sides  with  undue  imuortunity,  that  their  claim  for  Indians'  lands  was  as  good 
as  their  neighbors'.  The  president,  therefore,  like  a  bankrupt,  who,  to  get  rid 
of  a  difficult  demand  to-day,  obligfOes  himself  to  pay  a  greater  one  to-morrow, 
disregards  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  a  removal  was  recommended 

iSut  with  this  recommendation  of  removal,  Mr.  Monroe,  although  he  epeaka 
of  ybree,  repudiates  in  the  strongest  terms  its  employment  And  we  cannot 
doubt  lus  suggestion  was  dictated  by  the  purest  benevolence.  He  says,  ''The 
condition  of  the  aborigines  witliiu  our  lunits,  and  especially  those  who  are 
within  the  lunits  of  any  of  tlie  states,  merits  peculiar  attention.  Ehqperience 
has  shown,  that  unless  the  tribes  be  civilized,  they  can  never  be  incoirporated 
into  our  system,  in  any  form  whatever.  It  has  likewise  shown,  that  in  the 
regular  au^entation  of  our  population,  with  the  extension  of  our  settle- 
ments, then"  situation  will  become  deplorable,  if  their  extinction  is  not 
mei^kiced.  Some  well-digested  plan,  which  will  rescue  them  from  such 
calamities,  is  due  to  their  rights,  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  Their  civilization  is  indispensable  to  their  safety,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  degrees.  Difficulties  of  the  most  serious  character 
present  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  this  verv  desirable  result,  on  the 
territory  on  which  they  now  reside.  To  remove  taein  from  it  by  fwte,  even 
with  a  view  to  their  own  security  or  happiness,  would  be  revolting  to 
humanity,  and  utterly  unjustifiable." 

And  touching  this  matter  we  have  a  very  clear  view  of  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  remding  Indian  rights,  in  another  message,  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  as  follows:  ''I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  to  declare  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  the  Indian  title  was  not  affected  in  the  slightest  circumstance 
w  the  compact  with  Georgia,  and  that  there  is  no  obligaHon  on  the  United 
States  to  remove  the  Indians  by  force.  The  express  stipulation  of  the  compact, 
that  their  tide  should  be  extinguished  at  the  e^mense  of  the  United  States, 
when  it  may  be  done  peaeeably,  and  on  reasonable  conditions,  is  a  full  proof 
that  it  was  me  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  both  parties  to  it,  that  the 
Indians  hod  a  right  to  the  territory,  in  the  disposal  of  which  they  were  to  be 
recorded  as  free  agents.  An  attem])t  to  remove  them  by  force  would,  in  my 
opmion,  be  unjust  In  the  fbture  measures  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
Indians  within  our  limits,  and,  in  consequence,  within  the  limits  of  any  state, 
the  United  States  liave  duties  to  perform,  and  a  clioracter  to  sustain,  to  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  iudifiereiit"  fiut  what  have  the  admouidons  of  all  good 
men  availed  ?  And  the  more  we  meet  with,  tlie  more  we  are  astonislied  at 
the  result  of  tilings,  and  the  more  severely  do  we  deprecate  and  denounce 
the  advocates  of  the  course  pursued. 

The  president  evidendy  had  not  thought  very  seriously  about  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  at  this  time,  and  knew  little  of  the  histoi^,  or  actual  state  of 
the  Cherokees ;  they  had  tlien  become  considerably  civilized,  and  instead  of 
decreasing,  were  increasing.  But  about  two  months  after,  he  again  makes 
the  Indian  subject  the  object  of  a  special  message,  in  the  outset  of  which  he 
holds  thuf  language:  ^ Being  deeply  impressed  witli  the  opinion,  that  the 
removal  jf  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  lands  which  they  now  occupy  witliin 
tbs  limits  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  to  the  country  lying  westward 
and  northward  thereof,  within  our  acknowledged  boundaries,  is  of  very  hig^ 
importance  to  our  Union,  and  may  be  accomplished  on  conditions  and  in  a 
manner  to  promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of  those  tribes,  the  atteatioii 
of  gover  iment  has  been  long  drawn,  with  great  solicitude,  to  the  subfeet" 

First  a  removal  is  barely  thought  alx)ut,  then  talked  about,  then  propoted, 
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[  Strongly  recommended;  so  far  there  must  be  no  compulsion,  Imcausc  it 
would  be  too  bareftced  an  outrage  on  vhe  common  seuse  of  the  people ; 
because  the  Indians  tciU  remove  without  force;  they  can  be  bought  oiiL 
Time  showed  that  they  could  not  be  oblieed  to  sell  their  country ;  Uieu  the 
project  of  extending  state  laws  over  them  is  started,  which,  though  unconsti- 
tutional, can  be  ei&rced  in  spite  of  the  ffeneral  ^vemment,  to  the  incal- 
culable mischief  of  the  Indians ;  and  besides,  could  it  bo  supposed  that  the 
general  govenmient  would  resist  state  laws  unto  a  drop  of  white  blood  in 
oefence  of  the  rights  of  huUang  f  A  preposterous  idea '  A  result  which  could 
not  be  allowed  to  happen  in  these  days  of  light  and  reason  in  abundanca 
While  the  executive  of  the  ffeneral  government  is  pondering  the  matter,  niit 
onlv  Indians,  hut  citizens  of  the  United  States,  among  them  as  instructors, 
and  by  the  direction  and  under  the  authority  of  the  president  himself  are 
seized  by  an  armed  force,  dragged  to  a  distant  region,  and  thrown  into  prison ! 
Months  pass  away,  and  the  government  is  still  pondering  on  what  is  to  be  done, 
in  the  mean  time  Georgia  sends  out  an  armed  force  to  protect  the  Indians, 
and  we  will  hear  how  this  f<M*ce  performed  the  service,  as  set  forth  in  a 
memorial  to  congress  from  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Cherokees, 
in  1831. 

**  In  the  name  and  authority  of  O.  R.  Gilmar,  governor  of  Georgia,  a  bill 
was  filed  in  chancery,  in  the  sujperior  court  of  Hall  county,  in  July  last,  (1830,) 
against  certain  Cherokees,  praymg  for  an  injunction  to  stop  them  from  digging 
and  searching  for  gold  within  the  limits  of  their  own  nation ;  and  the  bill 
being  sworn  to  before  Judge  Clayton,  he  a^varded  an  injunction  against  the 
parties  named  in  the  bill  as  defendants,  commanding  them,  fortnwitli,  to 
desist  from  working  on  those  mines,  under  the  penalty  of  20,000  dollars ;  at 
the  same  time  and  place  there  were  unmolested  several  thousand  intruders 
from  Georgia  and  other  states,  engaged  in  robbing  the  nation  of  gold,  for 
which  the  owners  were  ordered  not  to  work  by  the  said  writ  Under  the 
authority  of  this  injunction,  the  sheriff  of  Hall  county,  with  an  anned  force, 
invaded  the  nation,  consisting  of  a  colonel,  a  captain,  and  30  or  40  of  the 
militia  of  tlie  state  of  Georgia,  who  arrested  a  number  of  Cherokees  ensfnged 
in  digging  for  gold,  who  were  at  first  rescued  by  the  trooj)8  of  the  United 
States,  stationed  near  the  place,  and  the  sheriff  and  his  ])arty  themselves 
made  prisoners,  and  conducted  fiflcen  miles  to  the  military  camp,  when  a 
council  of  examination  was  held,  and  the  exliibition  of  their  re8[>ecave 
authorities  made,  which  resulted  in  the  release  of  the  sheriff  and  his  party, 
and  a  written  order  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  troops, 
directing  the  Cherokees  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Georgia,  and  that  no 
further  protection  could  be  extended  to  tliem  at  the  gold  mines,  as  he  could 
no  longer  interfere  with  the  laws  of  Creorgia,  but  would  afford  aid  in  carrying 
them  into  execution.  On  the  return  of  the  sheriff  and  his  ]>arty,  they  passed 
by  the  Cherokees  who  were  still  engaged  in  dig^ng  for  gold,  and  ordered 
them  to  desist,  under  the  penalty  of  being  committed  to  juil,  and  proceeded 
to  destroy  tlieir  tools  and  machinery  for  cleaning  gold,  and  after  committing 
some  further  aggression,  they  returned.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  sheriff^  with 
a  guard  of  four  men,  and  a  process  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  arrested  three 
Cherokees  for  disobeying  the  injunction,  while  peaceably  engaged  in  their 
labors,  and  conductCMQ  Uiem  to  Wadkinsville,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  before 
the  saino  judge,  A.  S.  Clayton,  who  then  and  there  sentenced  tliem  to  pay  a 
fine  of  93  dculars,  costs,  and  to  stand  committed  to  prison  until  paid ;  and 
also  compelled  them  to  give  then*  bond  in  the  sum  of  1,000  dollars,  for  theur 
personal  appearance  bemre  his  next  court,  to  answer  the  charges  of  violating 
the  writ  of  4njunction  aforesaid.  They  were  retained  in  custody  five  daya, 
uien  paid  the  costs,  and  gave  the  required  bond.  They  appeared  agreeably 
to  the  bonds,  and  Judge  Clayton  dismissed  them,  on  the  ground  that  the 
governor  of  Georgia  could  not  become  a  prosecutor  in  the  case.  For  these 
unwarrantable  outrages,  committed  on  their  persons  and  property,  no  apology 
was  ofllered,  nor  to  this  day  has  any  of  their  money  been  refunded.'* 

If  there  are  any  blacker  coses  of  outnige  any  where  committed  in  t 
Christian  country,  we  are  not  infonned  of  tliem.  Such  would  not  be  sub- 
nutled  to  in  Turkey  or  China.    The  manner  in  which  ailairs  were  managed 
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in  Gtforgiii,  under  color  of  law,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  least  ciTilized  commiiniQr* 
Gen.  Macomb  marched  the  troops  of  the  United  States  into  the  Cherokee 
country,  he  said,  to  ffuard  against  the  difficulties  which  it  was  apprehended 
would  fffow  out  of  the  conflicting  operations  of  the  Cherokees  and  the 
lawUss  intruders  upon  the  mineral  (Ostnct,  and  haying  Jt^fiUed  iht  tnairudimv 
qf  the  government^  the  troops  were  directed  to  return  lor  the  winter  to  then 
resi)ective  quarters." 

AL)out  the  same  time  Gov.  Gil  mar  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesting 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  observing  that  Georgia  could  enforce  her  own 
laws.  When  this  notice  was  received  at  Washington,  the  secretary  wrote  to 
Gilinar  that  he  had  ''just  ordered  their  witiidrawal,  because  the  ol^ect  for 
which  tliey  had  been  sent  was,  in  a  great  measure,  accomplished!"  Now,  if 
the  Cherokee  country  belonged  to  Georgia,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  business 
the  general  government  had  to  send  its  troops  into  her  territory,  to  remove 
gold  diffj^rs  or  any  other  kind  of  diggers,  whether  digging  lawAilly  in  their 
'^own  diggings,"  or  unlawfully  in  those  of  another  u  was  a  new  doctrine, 
but  of  a  tenor  witli  all  the  rest,  that  the  United  States  must  enforce  the  laws 
of  Georj^  That  is  to  say,  she  must  enforce  them  for  Georgia,  if  Geoi^gia 
desired  it,  or  if  not,  there  would  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  general 
govemmenL 


CHAPTER  XVL 

mSTORT  OF  THB  CHXR0KSE8,  CONCLUDSII. 

«  Come,  Loth«,  come !  ihj  tide  obllrfoas  roll 
0*er  all  Uiat  prood  oompleeency  of  eoal, 
'I'hat  generom  ardor,  that  enliveninf  flame, 
That  warm«id  my  boMMn,  whea  I  hoard  the  name 
Of  my  once  honored  country ; — let  thy  wave, 
Dark  at  Avernof,  gloomy  aa  the  fravo. 
Drown  every  vettige  of  that  country's  fame. 
And  shade  the  light  that  barsts  upon  her  shame !  "—Pi Baroirr 

To  mark  the  progress  of  oppression,  we  here  note  as  follows  from  the 
Cherokee  Phoenix,  under  date,  ^J^ew  Echota,  19  February,  1831.  This  week 
we  present  to  our  readers  but  half  a  sheet  The  reason  is,  one  of  our  printers 
has  left  us ;  and  we  expect  another,  who  is  a  wiiite  man,  to  quit  us  very  soon, 
either  to  be  dragged  to  the  Georgia  penitentiary  for  a  term  not  less  than  four 
years,  or  for  his  personal  safety  to  leave  the  nation,  to  let  us  shift  for  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  can.  Thus  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  guarantied  by  the 
constitution  of  Georgia.  But  we  will  not  give  up  the  ship  while  she  is  afloat 
We  have  intelligent  youths  enough  in  the  nation,  and  we  hope  before  long  to 
midce  u^  our  loss.  Let  our  patrons  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  in  the  woods, 
and,  as^is  said  by  many,  in  a  savage  country,  where  printers  are  not  plen^; 
and  therefore  they  must  not  expect  to  receive  the  Phoenix  regular  for  a  while, 
but  we  will  do  the  best  we  can." 

One  month  aflef,  namely,  March  19,  the  Phoenix  says,  «*The  law  of  Geor- 
gia, making  it  a  hi^h  misdemeanor  for  a  white  man  to  rende  in  the  Cherokee 
nation,  wkliout  takmg  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  obtaining  a  permit  from  the 
governor  of  Georgia,  or  his  agent,  is  now  in  a  course  of  execution.  On  last 
Sabbath,  after  the  usual  time  of  divine  service,  the  Georgia  guard  arrived,  and 
arrested  three  of  our  citizens,  viz.,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Wheeler,  one  of  our  printers,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gann,  the  two  kst  being  citi- 
zens, with  Cherokee  familiea  Mr.  Isaac  Proctor,  assistant  misuonaiy  at  Car- 
mel,  liad  the  evening  before  been  taken,  and  came  with  the  guard  as  a  pris- 
oner. On  Monday  they  were  marched  to  Etahwah,  where,  the  same  evening 
were  taken  tlie  Kev.  John  Thompson,  and  Mr.  William  Thompson."  Upon 
this  outrage  the  editor  of  tlie  Phoenix  meekly  remarks,  that  his  object  was 
limply  to  give  facts,  and  not  indulge  in  any  remarks  upon  their  origin.  Wil- 
lam  Thompson  was  thrown  into  jail,  but  afterwards  dischaiged^  it  ■--^- 
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aaoeilBiiied  that  he  did  not  live  in  the  nation.  The  missionaries  and  two 
others  were  taken  before  Judge  Clayton,  ou  a  writ  of  tiabeas  corpus,  and  lib- 
erated by  hind  on  the  ffronnd  tliat  they  were  agents  of  the  government ;  tliey, 
however,  made  no  such  plea.  It  was  aptly  said  by  the  Cherokees,  that  if  Uiv 
missionaries  were  agents  of  the  government,  the  public  might  rest  assured 
that  (xen.  Jackson  would  reform  them  out 

They  were  tjrue  prophets ;  for  it  seems  that  Mr.  Worcester,  being  postmas- 
ter at  New  Echota,  was  an  agent  of  government,  and  was  discharged  to  make 
room  for  a  more  certain  process  against  him.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  wan 
to  drive  liira  from  the  post  office,  which  Mr.  Barry  did  without  delay,  and  put 
another  in  his  place,  who,  besides  performing  his  duty  of  postmaster,  per* 
formed  another,  of  more  profit  to  himself,  prolwbly,  of  selling  liquors  to  the 
Indians,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Cherokees. 

We  will  produce  another  short  narrative,  exliibiting  the  progress  of  ciWi 
and  oppression  against  the  Cherokee  nation,  before  passing  to  other  details. 
It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  John  Ridge  to  Elias  Boudinot,  and  is  in  these 
words:  *<The  Georgia  guard,  under  CoL  Nelson,  are  now  here  [at  Ougilloffy] 
with  four  prisoners,  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Dennis,  white  men,  citizens  of  mis 
nation  by  marria^  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trott,  also  a  white  man,  who  are 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  Georgia  laws,  in  living  in  this  nation  by  its 
allowance  and  laws.  The  other  is  Mr.  John  West,  a  ^oung  gendeman,  a 
Cherokee,  who  is  charged  with  the  high  crime  of  usinff  msolent  language  to 
the  guard.  These  four  I  saw  last  night  under  guard,  aiaintd  U^dher  inpain^ 
and  fastened  together  with  locks.  j£t.  David  \^mn,  a  member  of  the  Cnero- 
kee  senate,  and  Thomas  Woodward,  are  also  arrested,  but  not  chained,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  know  the  reason  of  their  arrest  until  they  arrive  at  head 
quarters,  70  or  80  miles  from  their  homea  The  guard  are  still  in  pursuit  of 
other  men.  Thev  have  a  wagon  along,  in  which  mey  have  a  drum^  on  which 
they  beat,  and  a  me,  to  make  martial  music" 

The  above  was  under  date  of  June  1.  On  the  21  May,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Cherokee  citizens  assembled  at  New  Echota,  and  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  vriiich,  though  claiming  nothing  but  justice, 
and  asking  for  protection,  time  passed  away,  and  none  were  found  to  step 
forward  to  relieve  them.  We  have  a  heavy  debt  to  pav,  at  some  time  and  in 
some  manner,  which  will,  it  is  feared,  be  more  difficult  to  discharge,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  have  supported  the  Cherokees  against  an  insignificani 
rabble  of  self-constituted,  inflate  contemners  of  law  an,d  justice. 

In  1826,  Gleorgia  sent  on  commissioners  to  make  a  topographical  survey 
through  the  Cherokee  nation.  C  It  Hicks  was  tlien  principal  chie(  who 
forbitk  the  proceeding  in  a  friendly  letter  to  Mr.  W.  Lumpkin,  under  whom 
the  survey  was  to  be  prosecuted*  No  attention  being  paid  to  this  notice,  Mr. 
Hicks  sent  his  son  with  two  other  Indians  to  remonstrate  with  the  surveyor 
in  more  pointed  terms.  He  was  told,  that  unless  he  desisted,  his  instruments 
^ould  be  taken  from  him.  Not  thinking  it  proper  to  incur  further  displeas- 
ure, he  accord'mgly  desisted  for  that  time.  It  was  against  the  express  will  of 
the  Cherokee  council  that  any  sunrey  should  be  undertaken  without  an  order 
firom  the  secretary  of  war,  because  no  sta^te  has  any  authority  to  go  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  for  any  su<^  purpose ;  and  even  the  United  States  never 
take  such  liberty  without  a  grant  from  them. 

Affiiirs  progressed,  without  much  of  interest  imtil  the  next  year.  Mean- 
while Georgia  had  been  informed  that  she  was  transcending  her  powers,  and 
that  she  would  not  be  toleraled  by  the  United  States  in  her  encroachments 
i>pon  the  Indians.  Whereupon,  Gov.  Troup,  not  findhig  any  object  whereon 
to  use  his  sword,  if  he  had  had  one,  seized  that  <*  mighty  instrument  of  little 
men,"  his  pen ;  and  had  we  not  known  that  steam  is  liarmless  when  there  is 
nothing  to  confine  it,  we  should  have  apprehended  '^an  awful  explosion." 
iSdko,  as  a  specimen,  what  he  says  to  the  Hon.  James  Barboch,  secretary  at 
war:  **Sir,  you  are  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  means  by  wh;ch  you  propose 
to  carry  your  resolution  into  enect  Thus  the  military  character  of^  the 
meiMoe  is  established,  and  I  am  onl^  at  liberty  to  ^ive  to  it  the  defianoo 
which  it  merita    From  the  first  decisive  act  of  hostjluy,  you  will  be  coomrf 
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cred  and  traitod  as  a  public  enemy ;  and  with  the  less  repugnance,  I 
you,  to  whom  we  mignt  constitutionally  have  appealed  for  our  own 
affainst  invasion,  are  yourselves  invaders ;  and  what  is  more,  the 
mUs  of  the  savages^  whose  cause  you  have  adopted." 

Vapor  is  soon  dissolved  in  air,  and  words  from  a  soothwn  furnace  amount 
to  no  more  in  this  case  than  echoes  from  an  iceberg.  In  1828,  a  long  re- 
port was  made  bv  a  conunittee  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Gewgia, 
seconded  by  suncuy  resolutions  of  a  character  with  fonner  proceedings.  It 
was  resolved,  that  masmuch  as  the  United  States  had  ftulea  to  procure  the 
Cherokee  lauds  "  as  early,"  and  upon  as  ^  reasonable  terms,"  as  it  might  have 
done,  they  had  thereby  *^  palpably  viokded  tiieor  conJtrad  with  Georgia,  and  are 
now  bound,  at  all  hazards,  and  without  reward  to  terms,  to  procure  nid  lands 
for  the  use  of  Georgia ;  that  all  said  lan£  belong  to  her  absolutely,  and  that 
the  Indians  are  tenants  at  her  wilL"    This,  the  committee  said,  was  their  lad 


he  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  being  at  an  end,  Georgia  had  no  loD|«r 
any  thing  to  fear,  but  practised  its  abuses  with  singular  impunity.  Parties 
firom  that  state  would  go  over  the  Cherokee  line,  steal  and  drive  off  th^ 
stock;  and  the  Indians  had  not  the  least  remedy  left  Some  despairingly 
said,  '^if  they  could  get  no  redress,  they  coidd  feel  deeply  the  ii^umee  £m 
(hem/* 

Had  the  upright  and  consummate  statesmaiL  John  Quinct  AnAMs,  been 
continued  in  the  presidential  chair,  the  fote  of  the  Cherokees  would  have 
been  difierent ;  at  least,  so  long  as  his  sage  coimsel  had  been  followed,  tbey 
would  have  been  secure  in  their  rights.  In  his  roesss^pe  to  congress  on  the 
5  Februaiy,  1827,  he  said^  <*  It  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  if  the  legislative  and 
executive  authorities  of  the  state  of  Qeoipa  should  persevere  in  acts  of  en- 
croachment upon  the  territory,  secured  by  a  soienm  treaty  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  laws  of  the  Union  remain  imaltered,  a  superadded  obligation,  even  hi|^ber 
than  that  of  human  authority,  will  c<»npel  the  executive  ot  the  United  States 
to  enforce  the  laws,  and  fblnl  the  duties  of  the  nation,  by  all  the  force  com- 
mitted for  that  purpose  to  his  charge."  It  was  to  such  decisive  language,  held 
by  the  head  of  the  government,  that  the  Cherokees  owed  what  little  quiet 
they  had,  until  1829,  when  a  new  interpretation  given  to  our  laws  changed 
order  into  anarchy. 

On  the  15  September,  1831,  eleven  persons  were  brought  to  trial  at  Law 
renceville,  for  the  criuie  of  living  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  without  taking  an 
oath  to  obey  the  laws  of  Georgia.  They  were  all  brought  in  guilty  by  a  juiy, 
after  being  out  fifteen  minutes.  Nine  of  the  comncU  were  pi^oned,  on  ffiT- 
ing  assurances  that  they  would  not  oflend  again.  The  two  mis8ionane& 
Worcester  and  fiutler,  having,  as  they  averred,  committed  no  crime,  would 
accept  no  pardon,  and  were  accordingly  taken  to  the  nenitentiary.  Tbe  gov* 
emor  (Gilmar)  of  Georgia,  dreading;  Uie  expression  or  public  opmion,  was  in 
hopes  to  have  got  rid  of  the  missionaries  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  was  now 
promised,  writes  to  the  inspectors  of  the  prison,  reouesting  that  they  would 
^  converse  with  each  convict  alone,  and  ascertain  from  them  whether  tbey 
are  diroosed  to  promise  not  again  to  offend  the  laws,  if  they  should  be  par- 
doned." But  this  overture  amounted  to  nothing,  for  they  were  determmed 
m  theur  course,  and  went  accordingly  to  <*  hard  labor"  among  felons !  Prison 
clothes  were  put  on  them,  bearing  about  their  waists  the  iniuai»  of  their 
names  in  larse  red  letter& 

In  November  following,  Georgia  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  to  show  cause  why  the  judgment  of  one  of  her  courts 
should  not  be  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Butler  and  Worcester.  Geoi 
gia,  through  her  executive,  raised  the  cry  of  state  ri^ts,  and  said  thai  any  at- 
tempt of  Uie  United  States  to  interfere  with  her  criminal  jurisdiction,  tamld 
ehaUenge  the  most  determined  resistanee,  and,  if  persisted  in,  would  ifiaritabfy 
mmihiSde  the  Union.  When  the  case  came  on,  there  was  no  appearance  on 
the  part  of  Georgia ;  thus  showing  its  contempt  for  that  tribu.iaL  And  when 
it  was  decided  that  that  state  h^l  no  right  to  imprison  any  persons  on  the 
mund  assumed,  and  a  mandamus  was  served  on  the  court  which  had  tried 
lie  missionaries,  for  a  habeas  corpus,  it  was  refused,  and  the 
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dkregirded.  Thus  stood  matters  in  March,  1832,  and  nothing  wah  ex|)ected 
to  be  done  in  fiivor  of  the  prisoners  for  a  year  to  come,  owing  to  the  delays 
consequent  upon  law  proceedings.  And  here  we  will  remark,  that  laws  are 
excellent  when  they  suit  the  views  of  avaricious  men,  but  when  they  thwart 
their  base  propenshies,  they  are  exceedingly  oppressive.  In  the  time  of  Mr. 
Jefiereon's  administration,  Pennsylvania  attempted  to  resist  a  mandate  of  the 
supreme  court,  but  in  due  time  wisely  yielded  to  her  duty ;  and  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  Georgia  was  amon^  the  roremost  to  declare  that  Pennsylvania 
should  be  coerced  into  submission. 

In  September,  1830,  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  again  scoured 
the  cold  mine  country.  At  the  upper  mines  they  arrested  upwards  of  one 
hun£red  persons,  whites  and  Cherokees.  The  latter,  after  bemg  kept  under 
guard  one  night,  were  dismissed  with  the  peremptory  injunction,  vot  to  dig 
any  mare.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  Cherokees  had  potatoes  in  the  groun^ 
they  had  no  right  to  dig  them  up,  neither  had  they  any  right  to  plant  them. 
hk  short,  GSeorgia  having  carried  her  injustice  as  far  as  she  could,  the  United 
States  steps  in  and  lends  her  a  hand  in  extending  it ! 

About  the  time  of  this  mUiiary  expedition,  the  principal  men  of  Agnohee 
district  met  in  council,  and,  in  an  affectionate  and  feeling  manner,  thanked 
all  those  citizens  of  the  Uifited  States  who  hnd  in  any  way  come  forward  and 
raised  their  voices  against  their  oppressors.  They,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
an  address  to  us,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  head  or  heart  of  any  philan- 
thropist that  ever  flourished  upon  the  proudest  pa^  of  historv.  And  we 
doubt  if  there  exists  that  nation  under  the  sun,  even  m  this  enlightened  age, 
which  would  have  sufiered  as  the  Cherokees  have  done,  without  taking 
revenge  on  their  inhuman  oppressors.  To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute 
their  noble  and  philosophic  forbearance :  to  their  civilization  or  degradation  ? 

As  matters  now  stood^  it  seemed  that  serious  difficulty  must  ensue  between 
the  United  States  and  Georgia,  if  swaggering  and  high-sounding  words  had 
any  meaning,  when  proceeding  from  eovemors,  ex-governors,  and  others, 
hi;  .1  othce  in  that  state.  But  while  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was 
ilcepifig,  Georgia  was  sweeping  onward  in  full  triumph ;  Sne  parcelled  out 
the  Cherokee  country,  and  drove  the  honest  owners  out  of  doors,  put  her 
own  citizens  in  their  places  from  one  comer  to  the  other  of  their  country ; 
every  white  man  who  had  moral  coura^  enough  to  question  these  nefarious 
proceedings,  was  obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  exercise  discretion  enough  to 
keep  himself  at  a  safe  distance  from  penitentiary  jurisdiction. 

Hence,  in  about  a  year  from  the  time  the  missionaries  were  thrown  into 
prison,  (Georgia  had  got  full  and  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  country  in 
question,  ana  had  nothing  to  fear  from  missionary  or  any  other  influence.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  that  a  sort  of  a  drawn  game  might  be  plaved  with 
the  supreme  court;  thinking,  probably,  that  it  was  not  wortli  while  to  try 
their  strength  with  it  at  this  time,  for  if  they  should,  it  might  establish  a  pre- 
cedent which  would  prevent  a  profitable  use  of  the  same  farce  hereafler, 
when  it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  usurp  other  powers. 

It  seemed  now  understood,  that  if  Georgia  would  liberate  the  missionaries, 
they  would  not  urge  their  suit  any  fbrther  against  her;  and  accordingly.  Gov. 
Lumpldn,  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  proclaimed,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1833,  that  *^  whereas  the  prisoners  had  signified  to  him  that  they  had  in- 
structed their  counsel  to  prosecute  their  suit  no  further,  and  should  therefore 
*  Um>e  the  question  of  their  continuance  in  confinement  to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
state;*  ana  taking  into  view  the  triumphant  ground  which  tne  state  finally 
occupies  in  relation  to  this  subject  in  the  eyes  of  the  ntition,  as  has  beeJS 
Bufliciently  attested  through  various  channels,  especially  in  the  recent  over- 
whelming reelection  of  President  Jackson^  the  known  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  state  throughout  this  controversy ;  and  above  all,  the  magnanimity  of 
Georgia  being  appealed  to,  know  ye,  tKat  I  have  thought  proper  to  remit  the 
ftuther  execution  of  their  sentence,  and  that  they  be  forthwith  discharged.** 
Thus  nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  the  supreme  court  had  decided  tluu  th« 
■eta  of  Georgia  were  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  laud.* 

*  Tim  decision  was  made  by  Judge  Marshall  oo  (he  3d  March,  1832. 
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No  reflections  will  ever  be  required  upon  this  affiur  from  the  faisloriuiy  •• 
they  will  naturally  suggest  theroselres  to  the  mind  of  every  reader,  who  has 
only  to  consider,  that  argument  had  very  little  to  do  where  Andrew  Jacksoo 
was  concerned. 

In  ihe  memorial  which  the  chiefi  of  the  Cherokee  nation  submitted  to 
congress  on  the  dd  of  Marcli,  1829,  are  remarks  and  reasonings  so  pertinent 
and  cogent,  that  it  is  surprimng  to  us  how  it  could  have  been  disre^ftrded  bv 
honorable  men.  Among  other  tilings  noticed,  they  remark  that,  **lt  is  with 
no  little  surprise  that  we  have  seen,  in  a  document  printed  for  the  use  of 
congress,  connected  with  the  subject  of  Indian  emigration,  the  following 
sentiments:  'from  the  ascertained  feelings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  southern 
Indians,  there  is  a  fixed  purpose,  by  threats  or  otherwise,  to  keep  their  people 
from  emigrating'  And,  <  there  is  no  doubt  but  these  people  fear  their  chiefs, 
tnd  on  that  account  keep  back.' "  These  Insinuations,  the  memorialists  say, 
if  meant  for  them,  are  the  production  of  ctilpable  ignorance  or  wilfiil  false- 
hood. The  idea  that  their  people  are  overawed  and  in  fear  of  their  chiefs, 
is  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
afraid  of  their  representatives.  <*The  great  Washington,"  they  continue, 
'« advised  a  plan  and  afforded  aid  for  the  general  improvement  of  our  nation. 
President  Jefferson  followed  the  noble  example,  and  in  concluding  an  address 
to  a  delegation,  he  said,  '  I  sincerely  wish  j^ou  may  succeed  in  your  laudable 
endeavors  to  save  the  remnant  of  your  nation,  bv  adopting  industrious  occu- 
pations and  a  govemmtnt  of  rtpUcer  law.  In  this  you  may  altocofi  rtly  on  the 
counsel  and  assistance  of  the  United  States.* "  But  of  what  avail  have  been  the 
detennination  of  Washington  and  the  earnest  desire  of  Jefferson? 

The  ^  Bopk  of  the  Troubles  and  Miseries  of  the  emigrating  Indians,''  has 
not  been  published.  Htmdreds  have  been  swept  off*  by  sickness  on  their 
ruf^ged  road;  old  and  infirm  persons  have  fellen  under  the  &tigues  and  hard- 
ships of  their  journey ;  hundreds  have  been  buried  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
Mississippi  in  one  awful  catastrophe ;  *  wives  lefl  husbands  on  the  way,  never 
more  to  join  them ;  mothers  are  hurried  from  the  graves  of  their  children. 
Mrs.  Ross,  wife  of  the  great  chief  of  that  name,  languished  and  died  before 
reaching  the  unknown  land  to  which  she  was  bouna;  but  I  cannot  go  into 
these  particulars. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1832,  a  fast  was  observed  in  the  Cherokee  nation. 
President  Roes,  in  his  proclamation  recommending  it,  observes,  that  *<  whereas 
the  crisis  in  the  affmrs  of  the  nation  exhibits  the  day  of  tribulation  and 
sorrow,  and  the  time  appears  to  be  fast  hastening  when  the  destiny  of  this 
people  must  be  sealed ;  whether  it  has  been  directed  by  the  wonted  depravi^ 
and  wickedness  of  man,  or  by  the  unsearchable  and  mvsterious  will  of  an 
all- wise  being,  it  equally  becomes  us,  as  a  rational  and  Christian  community, 
humbly  to  bow  ii)  humiliation,"  &c.  This  is  produced  as  an  ever-standing 
memorial  for  all  sych  ac  may  desire  to  contrast  the  actions  of  the  Indians 
with  those  of  Georgia ;  that-  they  may  be  able  to  judge  which  best  deserved 
the  name  of  a  Chnkian  rx>mmunity. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1832,  the  Cherokees  gave  up  all  hope  of  receiving  justice 
at  the  hands  of  our  government,  and  we  see  in  the  Phcenix  of  June,  among 
others,  these  observations:  ** The  gigantic  silver  pipe  which  George  Wash- 
in^on  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Cherokees,  as  a  memorial  of  his  warm  and 
abiding  friendship,  has  ceased  to  reciprocate;  it  lies  in  a  comer  of  the  ex- 
ecutive chamber,  cold,  like  its  author,  to  rise  no  more."  And  in  the  same 
paragraph  they  refer  to  the  value  of  the  gold  mines,  as  follows : 

"  The  value  of  the  Cherokee  nation  can  hardly  be  set  down  in  figures.  It 
is  worth  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Let  us  estimate.  From 
Frogtown,  near  the  source  of  the  Chestatee,  commences  the  gold  region,  and 
is  termed  the  limit  of  Georgia.  From  this  point  almost  one  hundrod  miles 
on  a  straight  line  south,  or  towards  the  western  comer  of  Carroll  county,  ii 

*  On  the  SIst  of  October,  1837,  as  the  steamboat  Monmouth,  with  600  emigrating  Indiam, 
was  ascending  the  Mississippi,  it  was  run  into  bv  another  vessel,  and  31 1  of  those  miserable 
eieatures  drowned !  That  such  a  number  shoula  have  been  crowded  into  one  boat  is  inered 
ible,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  boat  was  an  old,  ooodamoed  vttssl.  It  was  pfobsbly  hM 
ebtap  by  tbe  oootittton  for  rsmoviiif  lodisntl 
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one  eootinued  bed  of  gold.  The  width  of  this  region  is  not  yet  known,  but 
at  the  southern  part  it  is  something  like  thirty  mile  i  broad.  Millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  have  been  taken  here  by  thousands  of  intruders." 

Let  the  oppressors  of  the  Cherokees  look  well  to  their  motives  of  action. 
Are  they  ignorant  of  the  acts  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  south  ?  or  are  tliey 
acting  upon  the  same  principles  ?  If  the  reu>ective  cases  be  analyzed,  the 
excuse  for  Georgia  is  not  ha»  as  goo<l  as  for  the  wholesale  murderers  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians;  for  there  cannot  be  so  strong  a  motive  to  action  as 
when  the  a^nt  is  acting  under  the  firm  conviction  that  he  is  executing  the 
will  of  God  It  was  a  dark  and  superstitious  nge  when  South  America  war 
desolated.  The  Indians  of  that  country  were  in  the  very  depths  of  a  bloody 
superstition ;  inhumanly  sacrificing  thousands  a  yenr  of  their  innocent  country- 
men in  their  religious  performances,  and  with  a  cruelty  that  cannot  be  ima- 
gined ;  for  it  rec]uired  ages  to  find  out  the  various  refined  modes  in  which  to 
practise  their  diabolical  executions.  They  even  shocked  the  Spaniards,  who, 
to  put  an  end  to  them,  thought  themselves  justified  in  destroymg  those  who 
practised  theno.  Gold  was,  at  firat,  a  secondary  consideration.  What  has 
Georgia  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  future  history  but  <<  gold  ?"  With  unprincipled 
men  what  will  its  comipting  influence  not  do  ?    What  has  it  done  to  Spain  ? 

The  poor  Cherokees  have  said,  *<  Georgia,  beware  of  the  pits  thine  avarice 
has  made ;"  echo  has  reverberated  it  from  every  hill,  and  children  yet  unborn 
will  hear  it  fh>m  their  cradles  to  their  graves.  To  all  whom  these  facts  shall 
come,  a  voice  will  speak  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  No  traveller  shall 
thread  the  fertile  vallevs  of  the  ancient  Cherokees  without  feelinff  deep 
emotions  of  sorrow  in  his  breast,  that  he  had  not  lived  at  a  time  wnen  he 
could  have  rendered  that  oppressed  people  assistance.  As  a  people,  we  have 
not  done  our  duty  to  those  Indians.  Why  did  we  not  rise  to  a  man,  and 
cause  justice  to  be  done  them  ?  Where  is  the  honest  man  who  is  not  now 
sorry  that  he  had  not  done  it  ?  And  does  he  not  say  he  toould  do  it,  were  a 
like  case  to  arise  again  ? 

To  the  "Cherokee  Phoenix,"  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  by  Indiana, 
we  have  been  considerably  indebted  for  many  valuable  itt^ms  of  intelligence 
in  this  part  of  our  work ;  and  we  again  notice  it  for  the  last  time,  in  all  prob- 
ability; forasmuch  as  Georgia  has  laid  her  lawless  hand  upon  it,  we  can 
expect  no  other.  In  Octo^r,  1835,  the  Georgia  guard  took  possession  of 
that  newspaper  establishment,  and  its  further  issue  stopped,  unless  it  would 
uphold  the  course  of  Geoi^a  affainst  the  Indians. 

At  this  time  Mr.  John  Koss  lived  in  Tennessee,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
citizen  of  that  state.  But  for  some  cause  or  other,  that  "  guard,"  of  infiunous 
memory,  then  under  the  command  of  one  Capt  Bishop,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Ross  on  the  7th  of  November,  made  prisoner  of  him,  seized 
upon  all  his  papers  and  records  of  the  nation,  and  marched  him  into  Georgia. 
Mr.  John  H.  Paine,  of  New  York,  happening  to  be  then  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Ross,  was  treated  in  like  manner.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  laudable 
pursuit  of  materia]  for  an  historical  work  on  the  Indians,  and  had  many 
papers  containing  memoranda  for  that  object,  of  great  value  to  himself^  but 
of  none  whatever  to  others;  these  were  also  seized.  These  individuals, 
however,  were  not  long  detained,  but  they  got  no  redress  for  the  injury  and 
insult,  that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  Where  the  "  magnanimity  "  of 
Georgia  was  now,  which  was  so  prominent  in  the  case  of  the  missionaries, 
we  leave  to  the  determination  of  others. 

What,  then,  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  expatriation  of  the  Cherokees? 
Deadly  feuds  among  them,  executions  and  murders.  These  have  but  begun, 
and  how  or  where  they  will  end,  are  events  hidden  in  the  ftiture.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  principal  men  who  sold  their  country.  Major  Ridge,  his  son. 
John  Ridge,  Elias  Boudinot,*  and  others,  have  been  executed  in  pursuance 
of  the  laws  of  the  Cherokees,  for  their  wickedness  in  violating  the  most  vital 
of  their  rights  and  their  constitution.  Who  could  have  expected  any  thing 
diffiurent  v om  those  Indians  ?    They  had  been  induced  to  form  a  code  of 

*  He,  it  it  bdieved,  is  the  same  who  was  educated  at  the  Missionary  school  at  Cornwall,  ii 
*    ',  and  wbO;  about  1825,  married  a  white  lady,  Harriet  R.  Gold,  of  that  v'Uage. 
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fflv^-B  many  ^cars  afo  by  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  to  live  under  tlM 
operation  of  those  laws  until,  in  1830,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  them  hf 
tlie  iiiterfiM-ence  of  Georgia. 

It  had  lieen  an  old  standing  law  among  the  Cherokees,  as  wal  as  among 
the  Creeks,  **that  if  any  persons  or  person  should  sell  any  lands  by  treaty, 
without  the  authority  of  the  nation,  they  should  be  punished  with  death." 
in  1831),  this  law  was  brought  up  in  their  legislature,  and  confirmed  as  the 
law  of  the  land.  John  Ridge  himself  brought  it  forward,  and  Elias  Boudinot, 
editor  of  the  Cherokee  Phcenix,  published  it.  It  was  a  law  before  letters 
were  known  among  the  Cherokees,  and  was  first  printed,  we  believe,  in  1829. 

Having  seen  the  Cherokees  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi,  if  we  wouM 
pursue  their  history  we  must  follow  them  into  that  region ;  but  at  best  we 
can  know  but  little  about  their  afifain^  now,  the  intercourse  between  them 
and  intelligent  white  men  having,  from  their  remote  situation,  become  unfre- 
|uent  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1838  tlie  business  of  emigration  was 
completed,  ar>d  this  was  no  sooner  effected  hut  the  white  inhabitants  Iwrder- 
ing  on  Arkansas  began  to  express  great  alarm,  believing  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  spread  destruction  among  them.  But  their  fears 
were  witliout  any  foumlation ;  the  Cherokees  having  found  enough  to  do  for 
several  months  to  prepare  shelters  for  themselves  and  families.  Yet  amidst 
their  busy  pre|>arations  of  this  sort,  to  pacify  their  white  neighbors,  they  con- 
vened the  nation  in  a  great  council,  in  which  it  was  solemtuy  protested  that 
all  reports  which  had  been  circulated  of  their  hostile  intentions  towards  the 
whites  were  without  foundation,  and  utterly  false. 

The  next  matter  of  moment  took  place  in  June  of  last  year,  1839.  This 
was  no  less  than  the  murder  of  the  princifud  men  of  the  Ridge,  or  treaty 
partv.  Of  the  parties  into  which  the  Cherokees  were  divided  an  account 
has  been  given.  It  ap|»ears  that  from  the  time  the  Ridges,  father  and  son, 
and  their  followers  executed  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  with  Schermerhorn, 
their  lives  were  forfeited  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  part  of  the  nation,  and 
they  only  waited  a  favorable  time  to  put  their  resolution  in  execution.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  justify  the  executions  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  a 
narration,  for  be  it  rempml>ered,  tliat  we  protest  against  taking  human  life 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  firmly  believe  that  a  community  is 
vastly  more  injured  than  benefited  by  the  practice  of  that  law  of  retaliating 
murder  with  murder. 

It  is  matter  of  historical  record,  that  the  Ridges,  Boudinot,  Bell,  Rogers, 
and  others,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  very  suddenly  changed 
their  minds  in  i-eHf)ect  to  the  policy  of  removal.  They  were  as  forward  as 
Mr.  Ros3,  or  any  of  that  party,  in  protesting  against  the  acts  of  Georgia,  and 
vs  much  opposed  to  making  any  treaty  of  sale  of  their  country,  up  to  tlie 
time  of  n  ceitain  mission  of  Schermerhorn,  as  any  of  the  nation.  Therefore 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  Ross  party  were  surprised  at  their  suddenly  coming 
out  and  advocating  an  opposite  course.  They  were  immediately  accused  of 
bribery  and  oomiption,  and  whether  true  or  not,  the  party  that  remained 
firm,  believed  them  guilty ;  and  the  most  we  can  say  concerning  their  con- 
duct is,  there  were  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  against  them. 

Our  information  of  the  massacre  of  Ridge  and  others  is  very  indirect, 
though  circumstantial,  and  is  as  follows:  When  it  became  known  to  Ross 
that  the  lives  of  certain  chiefs  were  to  be  taken,  he  used  all  the  means  at  his 
command  to  [>revent  it  But  a  party  collected,  and  on  Sattu*day,  the  22d  of 
June,  the  executioners,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  went  to  the  house  of 
John  Ridge  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  was  up,  and  took  him  from  his 
l)ed,  and  murdered  him  in  a  maimer  too  savH^e  to  relate ;  treating  his  lifeU-ss 
bo<ly  with  all  the  indignity  of  ancient  barbnnans.  They  next  proceeded  in 
pursuit  of  Major  Ridge,  his  fiither,  who  had  the  day  before  set  out  to  visit 
some  friends  in  Van  Buren,  Arkansas.  He  was  overtaken  near  the  foot  of 
Boston  Moinitain,  about  35  miles  from  his  place  of  destination,  and  there  shot 
from  his  horse,  and  died  without  hardly  knowing  why  he  had  been  thus 
savagely  dealt  with.  Thus  fell  Major  Ridge  in  the  sixty-fiflh  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  son  at  the  age  of  thirty- seven.  Of  the  circumstances  of  the  dealb 
of  Boudinot,  CoL  Bell,  and  twi  or  th  -ee  others,  we  are  not  informed. 
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Maior  Ridge  once  executed  a  chief  for  aii  act  of  much  more  doubtful 
aUticity  than  that  for  which  he  now  fell.  In  1806,  the  noted  orator  Double- 
HEAD  was  charged,  with  others,  with  the  important  business  of  making  a 
treaty,  at  Tellico,  with  the  United  States,  for  a  tract  of  land  to  accommodate 
the  seat  of  goTemment  of  Tennessee,  and  for  ''the  first  island  in  the  Ten- 
nessee, above  the  mouth  of  Clinch."  In  this  business,  Chuquacuttagiie,  or 
Doublehcad,  was  charge<l  with  bribery;  yet  nothing  was  done  aliont  it  by 
the  nation,  and  he  went  unpunished ;  but  in  1817  lie  was  again  guiltv,  and 
was  followed  by  Major  Ridge  and  others,  and  in  tlie  tavern  of  one  Mlntoah, 
in  the  evening,  whs  fallen  upon  and  shot  by  the  hand  of  Ridse.  He  escaped 
with  a  desperate  wound,  and  was  for  a  short  time  secreted  in  a  neighboring 
dwelling,  but  his  pursuers  found  him,  and  an  Ijidian  named  Saimders,  one  of 
Ri«lge's  company,  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  his  head,  which  finished  the  exe- 
cution. This  was  near  the  agency  in  Culhoun.  Doublehead  had  himself 
killed  a  man  in  his  way  thither,  for  charging  him  with  the  crime  for  which 
he  suffered.  This  execution  is  mentioned  to  show  that  Hidffe  was  well 
aware  that  he  had  forfeited  his  life  by  what  he  bad  done  at  New  Echota. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

The  Semikole  War  Resumed — Further  account  of  the  anises  of  the  vwr — JHir 
merous  eases  of  gross  imposition — Bad  conduct  of  government  officers — Ji  new 
treaty  of  removal  urged — J  deputation  visits  the  west — Their  report — Another  treahf 
— Speeches  of  the  chiefs — Examination  of  the  policy  of  the  government^  reloHv  te 
a  removat  of  the  Indians — Character  of  borderers — Review  of  the  manner  treaties 
of  sale  were  procured — The  president  angry  at  the  Indians*  presumption — Barbarous 
treatment  of  three  Mickasattkies. 

^*  Let  them  come  with  the  pipe  ;  we  will  tread  it  to  dust. 
And  our  arrows  of  war  thali  ne'er  moulder  with  rost ; 
Let  them  come  with  their  huats  ;  to  the  desert  we'll  flee. 
And  the  drought  and  the  fimine  our  helpers  shall  be." — Pi&b. 

Tub  events  of  the  Seminole  war  have  astonished  all  to  whom  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  has  extended.  And  the  astonishment  has  been  as  varied  as 
the  wilds  of  Florida  are  represented,  by  those  whose  misfortune  it  has  been 
lo  serve  there  apiinst  their  fellow-men.  As  this  war  progressed,  we  wrote 
down  its  events  m  detail,  as  we  have  long  been  wont  to  do  of  all  occurrences 
relating  to  the  Indians,  but  from  the  conflicting  statements,  purporting  to  be 
from  tne  theatre  of  their  enactment,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
arrivrpg  at  &ct8  and  dates. 

Nol>ody  could  have  been  much  surprised  that  a  war  iu  Florida  should 
break  out,  if  they  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  caused 
it,  nor  could  they  have  been  much  surprised,  that  a  hundred  men  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indian  country  should  have  been  bes:'t  and  slain,  leaving  none  to  carry 
the  tidings  of  such  disaster.  Our  only  surprise  is,  that  the  work  had  not 
been  done  in  a  more  savage  manner;  that  even  one  could  escape  by  feigning 
death:  and  that  a  monument  only  of  ashes  of  the  slain  bad  not  marked  tho 
place  where  they  fell.    These  things  astonish  us,  not  the  war  itsdf. 

We  had  supposed,  like  every  body  else,  that  tliere  cou'd  be  but  a  single 
ciiinpaign,  when  it  was  known  that  the  Indians  had  resisted  in  good  earnest; 
and  when  we  consider  the  power  of  the  United  States  set  against  a  single 
corner  of  a  temtory  surrounded  with  every  advantage  for  warlike  operations, 
we  could  form  no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  poor  Indians  would  be 
cmshed  almost  at  a  single  blow;  tmd  it  was  not  until  two  distinguished 
generals  had  shown  that  the  Seminoie  was  not  to  be  despised,  that  the  war 
with  him  became  matter  of  serious  consideration  at  the  seat  of  government 
But  of  these  affairs  we  have  already  said  as  much  as  was  necessary. 

In  bringing  down  the  events  of  this  war  to  its  conclusion,  circumstances 
viike  it  necessary  to  detail  some  afiairs  from  the  beginning  of  it,  which  w« 
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have  Dot  noticed ;  having  closed  our  account  in  the  summer  of  1896L  maay 
[acts  and  documents  have  since  come  to  haud  which  could  not  theo  lia 
known,  and  which  throw  much  new  light  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  ftimish 
much  new  and  important  mutter.* 

Of  the  origin  of  the  late  Seminole  war,  such  facts  onlyhave  been  given  as 
were  known  to  the  writer  at  the  earliest  period  of  it  We  have  now  addi- 
tional sources  laid  open,  and  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  draw  fh>m 
them. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  and  irksome  to  read,  the  half  of  what  might 
be  gathered  of  the  robberies  and  enormities  committed  by  infamous  white 
villains  in  Indian  borders;  and  it  is  equally  insufferable  to  read  of  the  manner 
that  JUSTICE  is  there  trodden  under  foot  by  bodies  bearing  the  name  of  covrL 
Ijavv  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  white  man,  and  consequentlv  justice  Is  no 
dweller  in  such  bodies.  Indians  crannot  testify  in  cases  to  which  they  are  a 
party,  and  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  decision  their  uamed 
f^uardimit  proiiounce.f 

One  Col.  Humphreys  was  for  some  time  Indian  agent  in  Florida.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  man's  vociferous  avowal  of  the  right  of  territorial  jiuisdic- 
tion  over  the  Indians,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of 
Florida.  Thus  much  for  urging  that  negro  claims  should  be  settled  in  the 
territory,  instead  of  their  being  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Now  such  suits  could  be  disposed  of  with  perfect  ease^ 
beciuise  no  Indian  could  have  a  hearing  except  agaitisl  hia  own  people.  Some 
notorious  scoundi*el  had  sold  negroes  to  Col.  Humphreys,  which  belonged  to 
a  Seminole  woman  named  Cxdckttckowa.  He  bought  them  afler  application 
had  been  made  to  him  as  acent,  by  their  owner,  for  their  recovery,  of  that 
very  villain !  Nevertljeless,  he  promised  to  exert  himself  for  their  restoratioD. 
He  afterwards  said  he  bought  tliem  to  prevent  their  being  sent  to»  Charleston. 
Some  of  the  negroes  that  were  young  when  the  transfer  took  place,  having 
grown  old  enough  to  be  made  to  imderstand  the  nature  of  tbe  case,  went 
back  voluntarily  to  their  real  mistress ;  and  the  double-dealer  Humphreyi  had 
the  audacity  to  appiv  to  agent  Thompson  for  his  intei'ference  that  be  might 
have  them  again.  'Thompson  had  independence  and  honesty  enough  not  to 
comply,  the  lacts  l>eiiig  so  sti-ong  in  favor  of  Culekeeckmca,  but  referred  Hum' 
»^rcy*,' together  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  to  the  decision  of  government 

Another  man  was  employed  by  a  certain  Indian  woman  for  the  recover) 
of  negroes.  She  gave  him,  as  he  told  her,  a  power  of  attorney  for  that  pur- 
pose. She  soon  found  that,  instead  of  a  power  of  attorney,  she  had  given 
nim  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  her  negroes !!!!!!! 

On  another  occasion,  the  chief  Micanopy  requested  an  individual  to  draw  a 
form  of  wnting  for  him,  which  soon  after  proved  to  be  a  conveyance  of  a 
valuable  tract  of  land  ! 

A  black,  named  JJbraham,  who  has  figured  largely  in  the  war,  was  basely 
robl)ed  by  one  of  the  white  border  fraternity.  The  fellow  owed  Mraham  a 
large  atnoimt  of  money,  got  his  receipt  for  it  under  pretence  tliat  it  was  a 
certificate  that  he  owed  him,  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington before  he  could  ])ay  him  !  These  are  a  few  of  the  abominations  daily 
pnictised  by  individuals;  and  we  shall  now  pass  to  otliersf  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment itself  becomes  implic^ited. 

We  have  s|>okcn  plainly  of  the  treaty  of  Paine's  Landing,  in  the  early  part 
of  oin*  history  of  this  war ;  but  as  new  fiicts  have  since  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge, it  will  l)e  necessary  to  extend  the  examination  here.    It  must  be  re- 

*  Tliorc  wero  puMisliod  in  the  year  1836  three  histories  of  the  Florida  war.  TT»e  first  wbj 
hy  Mr.  Cohen,  the  seronH  by  a  late  "  staff  offirer,"  and  Jhc  third  by  '*  a  lieutenant  of  the  left 
wiiiif."  All  throe  of  them  seem  to  be  vviry  well  done,  but  that  by  Mr.  W.  Potter,  ("a  late 
stalT  olTirer,")  if  I  mi^iake  not  the  gentleman,  is  far  the  most  valuable  to  the  historian.  To 
tlu'se  works  I  gladly  recur,  and  teudor  here  the  aulht>rs  my  acknowledgments  for  tbe  use  I 
have  made  of  toe  facts  container  in  their  pages.  N(  ne  of  fliom  had  appeared  when  my  work 
was  published,  and  honce  I  could  not  pro^l  hy  them  in  my  previous  etiitions.  But  for  these 
laMt  hve  years  of  the  war  1  have  had  to  gather  my  materials  from  the  "tbousand  and  one'' 
reports  of  thi-  day. 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  1  have  read  Geu.  Tlwmpson^s  speech  to  the  Indians  at  t  'oi  ntfl 
in  Oct.  18M,  in  which  he  plainly  h^lds  ibe  same  language  to  ibem. 
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merabered  tliat  by  tlie  treaty  of  Camp  M.  ultrie,  fid  September,  1823,)  the 
Seminoles  had  secured  to  them  oii  annuity  of  $5,000  for  20  years,  and  they 
were  to  remove  within  certain  boundaries  described  by  tlie  treaty,  embracing 
a  tract  of  land  of  near  5,000,000  acres.  No  sooner  had  they  removed  vtrithin 
this  tract,  than  white  men  intruded  themselves  among  them,  and  committed 
violence  on  tlie  persons  of  several  Indians.  Nor  is  tins  an  Indian  story; — it 
was  so  represented  by  the  agent  to  (Jov.  Duval,  and  without  the  least  reason 
for  the  ontni^.  What  was  done  ?  Why,  the  agent  said  he  had  lell  a  notice 
with  a  magistrate  to  have  the  offenders  warned  off  of  the  rcservaiion  in  one  day 
from  the  Sme  the  notice  should  be  s&rved,  Tlius,  instead  of  seizing  at  once 
upon  the  villains,  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  they  are  mildly  ordered  off  of 
the  Indians^  lands  in  one  day !  What  right  had  such  depredators  to  any  better 
treatment  than  is  afforded  by  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  ?  Yet  we  hear 
of  no  retaliation  by  the  Indians.  They  .had  no  newspapei-s  in  which  to  circu- 
late accounts  of  Metr  wrongs  and  suflerings; — ^these  are  tiie  magnifying  glasses 
of  the  bad  white  men. 

At  the  same  time,  petition  after  petition  was  got  up  among  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Florida,  and  sent  in  to  the  pre^dent  of  the  United  States,  setdng 
forth  the  wrongs  tliey  were  daily  suffering  from  the  Indians  in  vanous  shapes, 
and  urging  an  earlier  removal  than  the  former  treaty  npccified.  We  do  not 
presume  but  that  Indians  did  sometimes  infringe  upou  their  white  neighbors, 
and  were  often  found  hunting  and  fishing  beyond  the  line  of  the  treaty.  This 
is  not  denied ;  and  tlie  affair  at  Hogtown  m  Alachua  county,  already  men- 
tioned, is  an  instance.  Whether  tliese  petitions  began  to  flow  in  before  Gen. 
Jackson  was  president,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  if  they  did.  President  Adams 
knew  what  to  do  with  thenu  Be  that  as  it  ]imy,  the  late  president  bad  not 
been  long  in  the  chair  of  state,  when  he  made  known  his  willingness  that  an- 
other arranffement  might  be  made  with  the  Indians,  and  api)ointed  Col.  Gads- 
den to  confer  with  them,  to  see  what  could  be  done.  It  happened  that  this 
was  the  most  favorable  time  that  could  have  been  fixed  ui>on,  namely,  the 
spring  of  1832,  for  such  conference,  because  the  crops  of  the  Indians  hod  been 
cut  o^  and  they  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon  starvation ;  hence  they  were 
ready  to  hear  any  propositions  which  promised  them  immediate  relieL  CoL 
Gadsden  visited  "Mxamopy^  and  on  the  8  April  had  an  interview  with  him,  in 
which  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  i)ersuading  him  that  his  condition, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  people,  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  removal  to  the 
fhiitful  west  Micanopy  said,  however,  that  he  would  defer  treating  at  that 
time,  as  his  men  were  dispersed  upon  their  yearly  hunting  tours,  and  many 
of  them  150  or  200  miles  oif ;  but  that  he  would  collect  them  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  then  they  would  consider  the  matter  together,  for  he  wished  them 
all  to  hear  what  their  father,  the  president,  had  to  say  to  them.  Accordingly 
the  8  May  following  was  fixed  upon  for  the  day  of  council,  and  Paine's  Lana- 
ing  the  place  of  the  meeting. 

Agreeably  to  arrangement,  the  parties  met  on  the  8  of  May,  1832,  and  on 
the  following  day,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  such  chiefs  and  head  men  as  were 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  fifteen.  Of  the  small  numljer  of  chiefs  who  ex- 
ecuted this  ffreat  treaty,  we  have  before  remarked,  and  we  have  also  noted  its 
chief  conditions.  It  is  said  that  the  agent  had  much  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
linlians  to  any  terms,  touching  a  removal ;  and  they  finally  signed  only  a  con- 
ditional treaty,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  which  stipulated  that  a  deputation 
of  8ome  competent  chiefs  of  their  own  should  visit  the  ])rof)08ed  country  to 
which  tliey  were  to  remove,  and  if,  when  they  returned,  and  reported  the  re-  . 
Bidt  of  their  observations  to  the  nation,  it  should  then  be  thou^^ht  advisaUe, 
tliey  would  remove  from  Florida.  The  chiefs  sent  out  upon  this  iiripoitapt 
embassy,  were  seven  in  number,  and  their  names  were  as  follows :  Johw 
HicKS,  representing  Sam  Jones,  (A])iaca,  Ahica,  Ar|)lucki,  &c.);  Jumper,  who 
tfferwards  fought  in  the  bloody  battle  at  Okeechubee  Lake,  in  which  139  whites 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  Nehauthulo,  representing  Black  Dirt  ;  Holata 
Emathla,  Coa  Hadjo,  (Alligator);  Charles  Emathla,  Ya-Ha-Hadjo,  (Mad 
Wolf);  and  Abraham,  a  negro,  who  accompanied  the  deputation  as  int«r- 
pieter. 

What  meaiw  were  taken  to  cause  these  cbiefe  or  agents  to  ejqpresi  tiMV 
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eDtire  approoation  of  the  country  tiey  had  examined,  1  will  not  uDdertake  U 
say,  but  certain  it  is  they  did  sign  a  writing,  in  which  they  say,  ''We,  the  un- 
dersigned, Seminole  chiefs,  express  ourselves  well  satisfied  with  the  couDtnr 
cxaMjuied  by  us,  and  we  do  agree  to  remove  as  soon  tis  government  will 
make  the  necessary  arraugenieuts,"  &c.  iiow  much  they  really  imderstood 
of  this  writing,  before  they  signed  it,  is  pretty  clearly  shown  by  what  they 
themselves  say  to  agent  Thampsoriy  when  called  upon  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ment to  remove;  and  from  tne  same  source  it  will  be  likewise  seen  bow 
much  they  understood  of  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  All  that  can  now  be 
said  is,  that  if  they  vnderstood  what  they  were  signing,  when  they  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  country  to  which  the  nation  was  to  remove,  tliey 
entirely  transcended  the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  their  countrymen. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at  Paine's  Landing  a  treaw  was  made, 
which  stipulated  that  all  the  Seminoles  should,  in  three  years  thereafter,  re- 
move from  the  country,  under  certain  conditions,  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
It  was  with  very  great  difficulty  that  the  chiefs  could  be  persuaded  to  execute 
it,  even  under  its  expressed  contingencies.  On  this  matter,  we  will  hear  the 
United  States  commissioner.  Col.  Gadsden,  who  procured  the  treaty  to  be  cz 
ecute<L  In  his  communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  he  says,  ''There  is  a 
condition  prefixed  to  the  agreement,  without  assenting  to  which,  the  Florida 
Indians  most  posUwdy^reiused  to  negotiate  for  their  removal  west  of  tbe  Mis- 
sissippL  Even  with  the  condition  annexed,  tliere  was  a  reluctance,  (which 
with  some  difficulty  was  overcome,)  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  bind  them- 
selves by  any  stipulations,  before  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  circumstances 
would  enable  them  to  judge  of -the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  dispo- 
sition the  government  of  the  United  States  wisned  to  make  of  them.  They 
were  finally  inducedy  however,  to  assent  to  the  agreement"  By  "agreementJ" 
does  CoL  (jrodsden  refer  to  the  treaty  itself,  or  to  a  separate  writing,  fbrwarde^d 
to  the  war  office  with  the  treaty  ? 

We  have  questioned  the  msuiner  by  which  the  Indian  commissioners'  sig- 
natures were  obtained  to  a  certain  certificate,  acknowledging  their  satisfaction 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississipi.L  By  another  wntiny,  they  have  been 
made  to  express  approbation  of,  and  even  affection  for,  Ma^.  Phagmij  one  of 
the  government  agents  who  accompanied  them  on  that  journey.  It  shall 
now  be  shown  that  these  pai>ers  speak  a  very  different  language  from  that 
spoken  by  the  chiefs  before  their  accusers,  in  open  council,  anerwards.  The 
council  here  alluded  to,  was  held  at  the  Seminole  agency,  immediately  after 
the  ra^lication  of  the  treaty  of  Paine's  Landing  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, viz.,  in  October,  181^4.*  It  was  opened  by  Gen.  Than^paoftj  in  who9e 
speech  we  find  these  words :  "  You  aUme  have  the  riM  to  djuidt  tohdhier  yov 
iiiU  ocean  the  tnet^ionf  crnot;  it  is  U/t,  as U  should  be,  erUMy  optional unth 
yovL,  ana  no  person  but  yourselves  has  any  right  to  say  you  shaU  or  shall  not  ac^ 
cede  to  the  proposition,^    Thus  it  is  evident  that,  although  the  chiefe  had  ex- 

Iiressed  their  approbation  of  the  country,  a  matter  of  much  greater  momenc 
lad  been  left  open  to  negotiation.    We  will  now  hear  the  chiefs: — 

MiCAifOPT  rose  and  said,  "  When  we  t  were  at  Camp  Moultrie,  we  made  s 
treaty ;  and  we  were  to  be  paid  our  annuity  for  twenty  years.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

Jumper,  since  so  celebrated  in  the  war,  and  a  leader  in,  it  is  said,  the  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Mimms,  next  spoke :  "  At  Camp  Moultrie  we  were  told  that  all 
difficulties  should  be  buried  for  20  years,  from  the  date  of  tbe  treaty  then  uid 

*  By  tbe  tisases  of  civilized  Dattons,  thMudinns  were  under  no  obligaUon  to  abide  cy  the 
treaty  of  Pained  Landing,  for  it  was  two  jiars  after  it  was  concluded  l^fore  congrress  latified 
It;  and  all  treaties  must  be  ratified  in  a  reasonable  time— but  any  time  tuu  uxwer  for 
Indians. 

t  The  Creeks,  already  removed  to  the  west,  had  invited  the  Seminoles  to  settle  among 
than  promiscooosly :  and  it  seems  the  chiefs  had  given  encoura^ment  that  they  would,  when 
all  the  iieij|;faboring  Indians  had  made  peace  with  them.  It  will  be  necessary  that  this  fact 
be  borne  in  mind  by  tbe  reader. 

X  He  was  among  tbe  signers  of  that  treaty.    I  have  omitted  t6"tft^^tioa  earlie    that  Mi 
C4ROPT  is  grandson  to  the  distinguished  King  Paine,  and  that  his  father)  name  was  St^ 
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ihere  made.  Before  the  20  years  were  out,  we  made  a  treafj  at  Piune's  Land 
iDg.  We  were  totd  we  might  go  aod  see  the  land,  but  that  we  were  loi 
olNiged  to  remove.  When  we  saw  the  country,  we  said  nothing,  but  the 
whites  that  went  with  us  made  tis  si^  ottr  hands  to  a  paper,  which  you  note 
Bay  signified  our  consent  to  remove ;  out  we  thought  the  paper  said  only  that 
tee  Uktd  the  land,  and  when  we  returned,  our  nation  would  decide  uiK>n 
removal  We  had  no  authority  to  do  more.  My  people  cannot  say  they  will 
go.  We  are  not  willing  to  go.  If'  their  tongues  say  yes,  their  hearts  cry  no, 
and  call  them  liars.  The  country  to  which  you  invite  us  is  surrounded  by 
hostile  neighbors,  and  although  it  mav  produce  good  fruit,  the  fruit  of  a  bad 
neighborhood  is  blood,  that  spoils  the  land,  and  a  fire  that  dries  up  the  brooks. 
When  in  the  west  1  said  to  the  agent,  <  You  say  the  Seminoles  are  r(^t^j  but 
Tou  wish  to  bring  us  among  toorae  rogues,  that  we  may  be  destroyed  by  thein.' 
Did  tliev  not  steal  our  horses,  and  were  not  some  of  us  obliged  to  return  with 
our  packs  upon  oiur  own  backs  ?  ^ 

Charles  Emathla  was  no  friend  to  a  removal  at  this  time,  but  subse- 
quently consented  to  go,  and  having,  with  three  daughters,  eone  to  Camp 
King,  about  the  26  November,  1835,  to  make  arrangements  tor  bringing  in 
his  cattle,  on  his  retiu*n  was  set  upon  and  sliot  down  in  the  wa^,  a  little  in 
advance  of  his  daughters.  Nine  bolls  were  found  in  him,  and  it  is  said  the 
deed  was  done  by  Osceola  and  some  others  of  the  Mickasauky  tribe.*  He 
spoke  as  follows :  ^  Our  old  speaker  w  is  Hicks,  f  He  is  dead,  but  1  have  not 
forgotten  his  word&  I  was  not  at  the  treaty  cf  Moultrie  Creek.  It  was  not 
matle  by  chiltlren.  Greai  men  made  it,  and  it  is  sacred.  By  it  we  were  to 
receive  the  annuity  for  20  years,}  and  to  enjoy  the  lands  therein  defied. 
The  time  has  not  expired ;  when  it  does,  it  is  rime  enough  to  make  a  new  her- 
ein. Our  father  has  often  said  to  me  that  he  loves  his  children — ^they  love 
him.  When  a  man  is  at  home,  and  has  his  things  about  him,  he  sees  that 
biniself  and  family  depend  upon  them.  He  thinks  of  these  things  when  he 
leaves  home.  My  yomig  men  and  family  are  all  around  me.  Snould  I  so 
west,  I  should  lose  many  on  the  way.  A  weak  man  cannot  get  there,  the 
fetigue  would  be  so  ^reat  None  but  strong  people  can  go.  I  am  an  Lidian. 
There  is  none  but  mdian  blood  in  me.  The  agent.  Major  Phagan,  that  toetU 
with  us,  is  a  man  of  violent  passions.  He  qaarrcUed  with  us  on  the  way,  and  after 
we  got  there.  If  he  had  done  his  dutyy  all  would  hone  ended  wtU,  If  I  know  rov 
heart,  I  speak  true.  If  I  differ  from  the  agent,  lie  is  a  free  man,  and  can  talk 
as  he  pleases.  I  hope  his  talk  will  bring  all  tilings  right,  so  that  we  may  all 
live  together  hereafter  in  friendship." 

HoLATA  Emathla  said:  ^The  horses  that  were  stolen  from  us  by  the 
Cherokees,  when  we  were  viewing  the  country  in  the  west,  were  never 
restored  to  us.  We  told  the  agent  the  land  was  good,  but  the  people  were 
bad.  We  saw  them  bring  scalps  to  tlie  garrison.  We  bad  a  meeting  with 
MI*Mo9h,^  He  told  us  that  among  all  their  neighbors  they  had  peace ;  that 
be  and  CoL  ^rbudde  were  to  send  out  to  have  a  treaty  of  peace  with  all  the 
Spanish  Indians,  and  when  that  was  done,  a  report  of  it  was  to  be  sent  to 
Wasldngton.  I  am  sick.  I  cannot  say  all  I  want  to  say.  I  want  to  talk 
coolly,  and  tell  the  truth  in  all  things.  They  promised  to  send  word  to  us 
when  peace  was  made  with  all  the  mdians  west  of  the  great  river."  It  had 
been  now  about  diree  ^ears,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  news  of  a  treaty 
had  reached  the  Semmoles ;  therefore  coidd  it  be  expected  tl  9y  should  be 

'  Here  is  a  slieiit  disci epanc^  between  this  and  our  former  relation,  (p.  72,)  occasioned  by 
c  ccmpai ison  of  Uchen  ano  WtUiams.  It  will  a4so  be  observed,  that  from  the  several  printed 
versions  of  the  speocbes  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  I  have  drawn  these. 

t  He  was  a  signer  of  the  treaty  of  Camp  Moultrie,  and  is  said  to  have  be^n  destroyed  by 
Iks  maclunations  of  Jumper  in  1825;  and  that  although  Micanopy  was  considered  tlie  chief 
of  chiefs,  yet  Hicks  was  much  the  greatest  man.  Hext  he  is  sometimes  called,  and  to  the 
trtaty  of  Moultrie  his  name  is  written  Tokose  MoUhla. 

i  Mr.  Williams  had  probably  not  read  that  treaty,  as  he  intimates  that  it  stipulated  that  the 
Indiaiis  were  to  removt  at  the  end  of  20  years.  The  treaty  says  nothing  about  a  removal, 
(only  oo  to  their  5,000,000  acres,)  but  stipulates  that  an  annuity  shall  be  paid  them  for  2(1 
,  years. 

4  ChilhfM*lnio$h,  son  of  Geo.  W,  M'Intothf  executed  for  treason  bj  his  own  peoplo. 
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willing  to  go  before  peace  was  established  ?    This  coosideration  aione  waff 
enough  to  have  caused  a  delay  on  tlie  part  of  the  govremnienL 

The  agent  had  oi>ened  the  conference  with  iiiiJd  language,  but  he  now 
waxed  wroth,  and  said  many  hard  things  to  the  chiefs ;  accused  one  of  lying 
and  another  of  duplicity,  and  closed  by  thre^teiiuig&  Still  the  chiefs  di& 
covered  but  little  irritation,  and  signified  only  that  they  should  remain  firm  in 
their  resolution.  In  one  of  the  speeches  which  CharUs  Emathla  made  at  tliis 
council,  tliere  occurs  this  passage :  "  The  agent  told  us  yesterday  we  did  not 
talk  to  the  point  I  have  nothing  to  say  dinerent  from  what  I  have  said.  At 
Paine's  Landing  the  whiles  forced  us  into  the  treaty,  1  was  there.  I  agreed  to 
go  west,  and  did  go.  I  went  in  a  vessel,  and  it  made  me  sick.  The  Indians 
and  the  whites  have  shed  no  blood.  Ttiey  stole  things  from  each  other 
Thoy  agreed  at  Paine's  Landing,  that  if  blood  should  be  seen  in  the  patli,  to 
think  it  was  because  a  person  had  snagged  his  foot" 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  general  government  of  a  removal  of  the  Indians 
is  most  unauestionably  the  worst,  l)oth  for  the  whites  as  well  as  tlie  Indians, 
that  could  have  been  devised.  It  is  next  to  a  system  of  deliberate  murder. 
To  cast  one  strange  tribe  upon  another  is  but  to  put  weapons  into  their 
hands,  and  in  the  language  of  Tecumseh,  "  to  cry  stuboy."  Their  pensions 
and  other  effects  draw  among  them  from  the  whites  me  vilest  of  knaves, 
many  of  whom  are  obliged  to  fly  their  own  country  for  crimes  of  the  darkest 
hue.  It  matters  not,  say  many,  so  long  as  it  is  out  of  our  sight  and  hearing. 
Is  this  the  manner  a  parent  should  treat  his  children  ? — Send  them  fortli  into 
die  world  before  they  have  been  instructed  in  correct  principles,  and  thtis 
4ibandon  tliem  to  the  haimts  of  criminals  and  vile  seducers.^  Had  not  the 
authors  of  this  policy  foresight  enough  to  discern,  that  in  a  very  few  years 
tribes  so  removed  would  be  again  surrounded  by  their  own  people  ?  That 
the  cry  would  again  and  again  be  raised  against  their  vicinity — ^that  in  tlie 
very  nature  of  the  case  there  could  be  no  other  result,  so  long  as  a  solitary 
IncUan  remained  on  the  continent  ?  To  write  assays  in  proof  of  tliis  result 
is  the  same  as  to  wrife  an  elaborate  ti-eatise  in  the  wmter  to  prove  that 
summer  would  return.  Haw  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  let 
them  remain  in  their  own  country,  where  it  were  easy  to  protect  them,  easy 
to  provide  against  their  contamination,  by  keeping  out  unprincipled  people 
from  among  them !  how  much  easier  tliey  could  have  been  instructed !  how 
much  easier  that  author  of  all  iniquity,  (spirituous  liquors,)  had  been  kept  ti*oin 
among  tliem !  But  what  are  we  to  ex|>ect  from  a  government,  when  the  heads 
who  compose  it  think  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as  the  means  by  which 
they  shall  retain  their  places,  and  serve  those  looking  to  them  for  rewards  for 
their  servile  machinations,  who  have  contributed  largest  to  place  them  there  ? 
Washinoton,  Jefferson,  Adams,  tlie  elder  and  younger — to  tlieir  eternal 
honor  be  it  remembered — advocated  no  such  policy.  How  can  it  be  but  that 
the  Indians  on  our  borders  should  be  bad  ?  It  is  ti-ue  with  regard  to  a  numer- 
ous class  of  them,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  many  honest  people  suppose, 
who  have  never  dwelt  on  a  border.  As  a  fair  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  will 
give  in  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  from  New  England,  with  whom  I  met 
dwelling  upon  an  Indian  border,  and  in  the  midst  of  both  Indians  and  whites. 
I  first  Questioned  him  with  respect  to  the  general  character  and  conduct  of 
the  white  inhabitants.  His  answers  were  just  what  I  supposed  they  would 
l»e.  I  inquired  first  about  the  whites,  that  he  might  not  thmk  me  particidarly 
friendly  to  the  Indians.  But  when  I  inquired  concerning  the  latter,  his  answer 
was,  "They  are  the  only  civil  people  here." 

The  complaints  of  tlie  white  man  are  carried,  as  it  were,  **  on  the  wings  of 
the  vnnd,"  while  that  of  the  poor  Indian  is  drowned  in  the  tempest  A  elaiuoi 
is  raised  on  a  frontier,  and  commissioners  are  despatched  to  buv  tlie  Indian's 
lands.  He  is  bewildered  with  the  parade,  ostentation,  and  false  show  of 
greatness  displaved  before  him.  He  puts  confidence  in  what  tlie  agents  of 
government  tell  him,  and  accedes  to  their  wishes.  Still  he  occupies  his 
country — but  very  soon  learns  that  it  is  not  his, — ^that  he  has  sold  it, — and 
must  now  leave  it  forever!  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  realize 
what  he  has  doneu    He  sees,  too  late,  that  he  has  done  what  he  hat»  no  intmUon 
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It  11  certainly  true  that  the  people  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama, 
emeued  great  Batisfaction  at  the  anticipated  relief  to  be  realized  when  the 
inoians  sliould  be  sent  from  their  liorders  beyond  the  Misgissippi.  But  are 
not  these  very  Indians  set  down  in  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  otiier  white 
people?  Whence  tlien  comes  the  benefit  to  the  Indians:  and  \t  hence  the 
benefits  to  the  whites,  too,  in  tlie  end  ?  Look  at  the  case  any  way,  and  I  see 
no  point  of  utility  gained  to  either  party.  But  there  is  a  consideratl'm  about 
which  I  have  heard  very  little  said.  It  is  the  consideration  that  tlie  frontier 
states  and  territories  have  but  few  votes  ui  a  pn^sidential  election,  while  tJios€ 
fit>m  A^ich  the  Indians  are  removed  have  many.  Now  how  much  this  addf 
to  tlie  justice  of  removing  Indians  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge.  Is  it  not 
preposterous  in  the  highest  decree  to  relieve  a  thousand  individuals  in 
ueorgia  by  taking  away  the  Indians  from  among  them,  and  setting  them 
down  io  Ai'kausas,  where  tliey  can  be  in  the  way  of  but  a  hundred  people  ? 
Thus  because  one  state  can  make  more  noise  than  another,  its  clamors  must 
be  hushed  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  other.  But  cries  of  distress  have  alreudv 
reached  the  ecu's  of  the  distant  north,  from  the  south-east  border,  and  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  see,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  cries 
will  be  redoubled,  and  demand  as  much  from  the  government,  and  with  as 
much  authority  as  has  already  been  done  by  Gleorgia,  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, or  Alabama. 

Tlie  general  government  has  anticipated  a  state  of  things  upon  the  border, 
which  might  require  no  inconsiderable  military  force  to  restrain  ;  and  hence 
the  late  attempt  to  provide  a  standing  army.  And  some  have  shrewdly  sui<l, 
tliat,  as  its  officers  would  all  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  united 
States,  and  officers  and  men  to  be  voters  too,  he  had  attempted  to  seize  an- 
other leading-string  of  power  to  continue  him  in  office,  or  to  elect  such  suc- 
cessor as  he  should  designate,  ^  to  follow  in  his  footsteps."  However  this 
»nay  Ije,  we  decline  any  opinion  on  the  matter,  further  than  to  observe,  that  a 
much  less  army,  in  all  proluibility,  would  have  protected  the  Indians  in  their 
own  country,  than  will  now  be  required  to  protect  the  white  inbabitants  in 
the  country  to  which  they  have  been  driven. 

If,  in  1^4,  there  was  great  fear  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-western 
frontier,  from  the  increased  number  of  Indians  forced  into  their  vicinity,  what 
roust  now  be  their  fears,  with  some  30,000  since  turned  loose  there  ?  Early  in 
18^,  great  alarm  spread  along  that  region ;  offence  had  been  ^iven  by  the 
whites,  and  they  were  for  a  while  in  coiiHttun  agitation,  expecting  revenge. 
They  said  there  were  not  more  than  3,000  troops  stationed  to  defend  and 
keep  order  over  nearly  5,000  miles,  and  to  keep  in  check  upwards  of  20,000 
Indian  warriors.  If  there  was  need  of  a  standing  anny  in  1824,  surely  Mr. 
Van  Buren  ought  to  have  recommended  one  in  lS9. 

It  is  no  less  absurd  tlian  ridiculous,  to  entertain  the  idea  that  we  can  re- 
move the  Indians  out  of  the  way  of  the  whites ;  every  citizen  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  kind  of  people  hanging  upon  all  In- 
dian borders,  will  tell  us  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  uumbei*s  of  thb 
class  will  be  found  in  tho  country  in  advance  of  the  removing  Indians,  as 
completely  equipped  for  defrauding  them,  as  before  their  departure.  We 
cannot  run  away  from  this  class  of  hungry  pioneers,  for  tlie  very  good  reason 
that  we  cannot  get  beyond  them.  Tliey  know  where  the  emigrants  are  to  lie 
located,  a  long  time  before  they  set  out,  and  any  law  made  to  bear  on  such 
intruders,  is  none  other  than  a  by- word  and  a  jest  with  them.  They  are  as  fa- 
iniFiar  with  the  woods  as  we  are  with  our  closets ;  and  tlie  further  we  go  with 
the  Indians,  with  proportionate  impuni>»  will  they  set  our  laws  at  defiance.* 

We  have  already  premised  some  facts  for  consideration,  touching  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  chie&f  in  Florida,  who  executed  the  treaties  for  then*  people, 
and  those  found  in  arms  after  the  war  had  begun.  We  will  now  ask  a  mo- 
ments attention  to  a  further  consideration  of  tliis  matter.  In  the  year  1821, 
the  agent  in  Florida  made  a  return  to  government  of  sudi  villages  or  settle- 

•  See  Hon.  Mr.  Vinton*s  speech,  H.  R,  1828. 

t  When  the  previous  part  or  this  fourth  book  was  written,  I  was  not  correctly  inforiDod  reW 
•live  to  the  chiefs'  standing  in  regard  to  one  another,  and  hence  a  slight  d'lscrepancy  betweea 
ne  mcts  before  detailed,  iwd  the  same  now  under  con^ideratiou. 
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ineuts  of  Seminoles,  as  were  known  o  bim.  This  nuniber  was  thiett-titb. 
Of  the  statistics  of  some  of  these  to^os  the  agent  knew  very  little ;  and  then 
were  doubtless  many  others  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  The  Mikasaukief 
he  reckoned  at  1,000  souls ;  and  concerning  several  other  tribes,  he  sa}^  th«y 
contained  **a  great  many  souls.'*  Now  it  is  in  no  wise  probable  but  tliat  one 
half  of  these  tribes  hud  at  least  two  chiefs  or  head  men,  and  this  would  give 
to  the  whole  nation  pifti-two  chiefs.  Was  it  not  necessary  that  a  cJiief 
from  each  tribe  should  have  been  a  party  to  all  treaties,  either  in  his  own 
pro|»er  person,  or  by  another  didy  by  him  authorized  ?  This  same  agent  reck- 
oned there  were  5,000  iouls  in  aH.  Compare  these  facts  with  tlie  well-known 
one,  that  only JifUen  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  signed  the  treaty  of  removal,  which 
is  that  of  Paine's  Landing.  Not  half  of  the  nation  could  Imve  been  repre- 
sented. If  any  would  dispute  this,  with  the  array  of  evidence  now  adduced, 
I  will  pronounce  him  wilfully  blind,  and  incapable  of  reasoning.  Look  at 
the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek ;  there  are  the  names  of  more  tlian  double  tlie 
number  attached,  than  were  obtained  to  that  of  Paine's  Landing ;  and  one  of 
the  best  Seminole  chiefs  has  said,  **  Tlie  tokUes  /orctd  ns  inlo  the  trtaUf,^  It  is 
not  very  strange  that  there  were  but  15  chiefs  at  this  treaty,  or  that  signed  it, 
for  there  had  Wn  but  one  montli's  notice  given  that  any  such  treaty  was  on  foot. 

We  shall  now  show  that  when  a  full  council  of  the  chie&  was  together, 
nothing  like  a  general  consent  to  a  removal  could  be  obtained  from  them.  In 
March,  1835,  when  preparations  for  removal  began  to  be  strongly  urged  bv 
Gen.  Thon^pmm,  at  the  solicitation  of  Jumper^  he  save  them  until  the  22  April, 
to  meet  him  in  councd,  when  he  would  hear  mat  they  had  to  say  touching 
the  matter.  At  the  time  appointed,  ^  several  hundreds  of  the  chiefs  and  war- 
riors had  assembled,"  and  a  talk  was  read  to  them  finora  Gen.  Jackson,  en- 
forced and  illustrated  by  the  agent  and  Gen.  Clinch^  all  of  which  amounted  to 
no  more  than  this,  "  Go  you  must,  and  go  you  ^udL,  without  further  delay." 
Some  of  the  chiefs  were  in  fovor  of  a  compliance ;  but  the  principal  ones 
were  firm  in  their  opposition,  and  expressed  themselves  accoroingly.  These 
were  ARcanopy,  Jumper ^  Holata  Mko,  Coa-Hadjo.  and  ArpivdsL  uowever,  a 
writmg  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  16  other  chiefs  and  sub-chiefe,  expres* 
sive  of  their  willin^ess  to  abide  by  previous  treaties,  and  their  -mah  to  re- 
move. This  was  signed  on  the  23  April,  1835.  It  was  tlirou^h  the  influence 
of  a  very  influeotiar chief  (wlMMe  name  viras  Puda  lAuta  Hcqo,  or  Black-dirt) 
of  the  removal  party,  that  this  \sttL  treaty  was  made.  No  sooner  had  it  bc^n 
effected,  than  Gen.  Thompson  facting  by  precedent,  of  course)  decreed  that 
the  five  opiK)sing  chiefs  shoula  no  longer  be  considered  or  obeyed  as  chiefs. 
When  tills  high-handed  act  had  been  reported  to  Gen.  Com,  secretary  at  war, 
he  reprobated  the  proceeding  in  very  strong  terms,  from  reasons  too  obvious 
to  require  detail  in  this  place. 

It  still  remains  a  question  with  us,  whether  an  accommodation  might  not 
have  been  brought  about,  if  the  ofiicers  of  government  had  not  persisted  too 
strongly  in  ihevr  determination  that  the  ^minoles  should  settle  with  the 
Creeks*;  but  the  cry  of  retrenchment  and  reform  was  up,  and  it  was  easy  to 
begin  with  the  Indians,  it  would  cost  the  government  much  less  if  they 
could  be  included  with  the  Creeks, — a  most  idbsurd  and  blind  oolicy ! — ^Tho 
Seminoles  were  now  a  great  nation.  Were  they  to  be  lost  and  absorbed  in 
another  ?  The  very  idea  was  revolting  to  them. 

Matters  remained  in  this  unsettled  state  for  several  months.  At  length  it 
seems  that  the  principal  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  25,  assembled  at  the  agency 
on  the  19  August,  to  try  once  more  what  could  be  done  by  negotiaUon.  Ho- 
lata  Emathia  was  chosen  speaker  for  the  Indians,  and  he  delivered  himself  as 
follows  :- 

«*  My  friends,  we  have  come  to  see  you  to  talk  with  you  on  a  subject  ot 
great  importance  to  us.  Hear  us,  and  tell  our  great  father  what  his  children 
say.  We  made  a  treaty  at  Paine's  Landing,  by  which  we  agreed  to  go  west 
of^  the  Mississippi :  we  were  told  to  send  some  of  our  principal  chiefs  to  view 
the  place  to  which  we  were  to  remove.  We  did  so ;  they  found  the  countty 
good.  While  there,  our  chiefs  had  a  talk  with  Gen.  St^ces  and  the  commis- 
sioners; tliey  were  told  that  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  were  of  tlie  same  fam- 
ily ;  were  to  be  considered  as  the  8ame  nation,  and  placed  under  the  sune 
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They  answered,  that  the  Semiuoles  weie  a  large  nation,  and  should 
Iwve  their  own  agent,  as  before ;  that  if  our  father,  the  president,  would  give 
4B  our  own  agent,  our  own  blacksmith,  and  our  ploughs,  we  would  go ;  Ind 
if  he  did  not,  we  should  be  uawUUng  to  remove ;  that  we  should  be  among  stran- 
gers; they  might  be  friendly,  or  they  might  be  hostile,  and  we  wanted  our 
own  agenl,  whom  we  knew  would  be  our  friend,  who  would  take  care  of  us, 
would  do  justice  to,  and  see  justice  done  us  by  others.  They  told  us  our  re- 
quests were  reasonable,  and  they  would  do  all  tliey  could  to  mduce  the  pres- 
ident to  grant  theuL  We  hayo  Iteon  unfortunate  in  the  a^nts  our  father  has 
sent  US.  Gen.  lliompsony  our  present  a^ent,  is  the  friend  of  tl  e  SemindBs. 
We  thought  at  first  that  he  would  be  luce  the  others ;  but  we  know  better 
now.  He  has  but  one  talk,  and  what  he  tells  us  is  truth.  We  want  him  to 
go  with  us.  He  told  us  he  could  not  go,  but  he  at  last  agreed  to  do  so,  if  oiu* 
great  father  will  permit  him.  We  know  oiu*  father  loves  his  red  children, 
and  won't  let  them  suflfer  for  want  of  a  good  agent  This  is  our  talk,  which 
we  want  you  to  send  to  oiu*  fiither,  the  president,  hoping  we  may  receive  an 
eariv  answer." 

lliis  talk  was  despatched  to  Washington,  and  that  there  may  be  no  grounds 
to  question  the  truth  of  its  contents,  I  will  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  paper  by 
Gen.  CUnehj  which  was  transmitted  with  it  The  general  says,  "  In  forwarcf- 
ing  you  the  enclosed  document,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Although 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  is  itself  of  no  great  importance,  yet  it  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  present  quiet  and  future  happiness  of  tliese  chil- 
dren of  the  forest  They  are,  from  peculiar  circumstances  and  long  habit, 
suspicious  of  the  white  man.  It  is  hard  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  all  the 
efforts  and  operations  of  government  are  intended  for  their  own  good.  7^ 
miesHon  qf  a  separate  agency  was  ogam  and  again  brought  forward  Sy  the  ddefs, 
tost  winter  and  springy  and  appeared  to  be  considered  by  them  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  their  future  mterestsy  prosperity y  and  happiness/* 

Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  Indians,  and  the  kind  intuna- 
ticms  of  Gen.  Clinchf  the  president  would  give  them  no  hearing,  and  they 
were  informed  that  be  was  **very  angry**  to  think  they  should  have  so  much 
presumption. 

Meanwhile,  some  circumstances  of  a  very  aggravating  nature  had  taken 
place.  Three  poor  Mikasaukies,  from  Long  Swamp,  were  seized  by  a  plant- 
er, and  tied  with  a  rope  by  their  hands  and  feet,  and  confined  in  his  bam, 
without  sustenance,  till  they  were  nearly  dead.  They,  or  some  other  Indians, 
had  been  accused  of  purloining  from  his  plantation  some  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  the  drought  of  the  precedmg  season  having  ruined  their  crops,  they  were 
reduced  to  extreme  want  The  friends  of  the  tliree  Indians  became  alarmed 
from  their  long  absence,  nnd  the  chief  of  the  village  to  which  they  belonged, 
sought  them  out  and  demanded  them.  The  inhuman  wretch  would  not  re- 
lease them.  Tlie  chief  then  repaired  to  his  village,  and  taking  several  of  his 
men  with  him,  demanded  them  again,  but  was  again  refused.  Tliey  were  in 
hearing  of  the  distressed  cries  of  their  friends,  and  obeyine  the  promptings 
of  a  generous  nature,  proceeded  to  the  bam,  and  liberated  them  by  force. 
They  were  in  a  pitiful  condition,  could  neither  stand  or  go ;  the  ropes  with 
which  they  were  tied,  had  cut  through  the  flesh  to  the  very  bones !  When 
their  friends  were  carrying  them  away,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  owner 
of  the  place,  and  one  was  wounded.  They  retaliated  only  by  burning  his 
bom,  not  suffering  him  to  remove  any  thing  out  of  it;  and  whoever  knows 
the  circumstances,  will  only  wonder  that  he  had  not  been  confmed  in,  and 
consimied  with  it 
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IcUe  Harbor— Fort  Micanopy  besieged— Death  of  offieirs^lighAmut 
Battle  op4Velika — Creeks  and  Cherokee  affair 9 — Tndian»  surmised — Mmrdmi 
— Battle  of  Saw  Felasco — Col.  Laiu^s  Lxpedition-^His  mettmekolif  death— 
Gov,  Call  in  command— Battles  or  the  Wauoo  Swamp — Qem.Je9up  tuwmu 
command — His  expedition  to  the  Wahoo. 

The  murder  of  Hofftown,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was  a  serious 
erisja.  It  verv  much  hastened  hostilitiefs  from  the  outrageous  nature  of  the 
case.  The  additional  facts  to  those  we  tiave  ahready  ^ven  are  these.  There 
were  eight  Indians  belonging  to  the  party,  and  in  their  wanderings  they  had 
killed  a  cow  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  near  Deainond's  Pond.  A  part  of 
them,  on  tlie  I9th  of  June,  being  encamped  at  a  sink-hole  where  there  was 
water,  about  3  miles  from  Kena])aha  Pond,  are  &llen  ufton  by  a  gang  of 
whites,  seven  in  number,  who  seized  as  many  of  the  guns  belougingto  the 
Indians  as  they  were  able,  and  then  commenced  wliipping  them.  Two  of 
the  Indians  had  gone  out  upon  a  hunt,  and  returned  while  this  business  was 
in  progress.  They  made  a  shot  u)K>n  tlie  whites,  wounding  one  of  them,  and 
in  tlieir  Uirn  they  fired  upon  the  two  Indians,  killing  one,  named  ikce,  and 
mortally  wounding  the  other,  named  Ltchotichu.  Here  the  rencontre  seenfM 
to  have  ended. 

A  great  cry  was  now  raised  along  tlie  Indian  border,  and  the  surviving 
Indians,  who  had  dont  all  of  this  mischief^  were  demanded  of  the  chiefs  by  the 
agent  They  were  readily  surrendered,  the  whole  surviving  eix^  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  they  remained  over  thirty  days,  while  their  accusers  were 
left  at  ]>erfect  lil>erty  to  commit  other  outrages,  and  to  make  preparations  for 
convicting  the  Indians  at  the  trial  which  was  supposed  to  await  them ;  but  it 
does  not  an|)ear  tliat  any  trial  ever  took  place,  and  my  informant  says,  that  the 
lialance  ot  proof  wns  so  much  against  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to 
<*  dodge  the  queotiun  ;**  and  hence  we  sup|)ose  the  Indians  were  set  at  liberty. 
But  could  any  rational  man  suppose  that  an  outrage  of  such  a  flaffitious  char- 
acter would  pass  witliout  retaliation  ?  It  followed  but  not  immediately.  On 
the  11  August,  a  private,  named  Dalton,  c^rrjing  the  mail  between  Fort  Brook 
and  Fort  Kmg,  was  met  on  his  route  and  killed.  Some  seized  his  horse  by 
the  reins,  while  others  dragged  him  ofl'  and  shot  him.  When  found,  his  body 
bore  evidence  of  savage  vengeance,  being  nearly  torn  in  pieces.  The  P&r^ 
committing  this  act  are  inunediately  demanded  by  Gen.  CwnA,  and  the  chiera 
promised  they  should  be  surrendered,  probablv  without  any  intention  of  so 
doing.  They  were  Mikasaukies,  and  having  fled  among  me  Redsticks  of 
the  Ouithlacooche,  could  not  be  found.  If  the  Indians  did  not  avow  this  mur- 
der to  be  in  revenge  for  that  of  Fuxe  and  LechoHduty  it  was  known  to  be  sa 

The  Indians  were  now,  if  possible,  treated  with  greater  contumeW  than 
before,  and  OsceoUi^  about  this  time,  went  to  the  agent  to  complain  of  some 
ruthless  villain  who  had  been  guilty  of  grossly  illtreating  some  of  his  people, 
it  so  happened  that  some  white  person  had,  only  the  preceding  day,  made  a 
similar  complaint  against  tlie  Indians;  which  complaints  were,  it  is  said, 
occasioned  by  the  affair  at  Hogtown.  The  general  tlierefore,  having  pre- 
judged ite  case,  as  good  as  told  (kceola  he  lied,  and  that  it  was  his  men  who 
were  guilty  of  outrage.  An  altercation  ensued,  and  tliis  was  the  time,  we  are 
told,  that  this  chief  was  seized,  manacled,  and  placed  in  the  guard-bouse  of 
the  garrison ;  the  circumstances  of  which  have  already  been  related,  agreeably 
to  the  then  existing  information. 

We  now  pass  to  the  events  of  the  war,  taking  up  the  subject  where  it  had 
been  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1836. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Clinch  marched  from  Tampa 
for  Fort  Drane  on  the  14th  of  April,  1836.  After  a  inarch  of  three  days,  ther 
came  within  four  miles  of  Fort  Cooper,  where  Major  Cooper  had  l)een  left 
with  his  Georgia  battalion.  Having  encamped.  Gen.  Clinch  detached  his  two 
mounted  companies  under  Capt  Malone  of  the  Washington  corps,  with 
wagons,  to  Major  Cooper,  and  instructions  to  join  him.  When  this  detach- 
ment had  proceeded  about  two  or  three  miles,  it  was  fired  upon  by  Indians 
concealed  m  a  hommock  near  the  road,  and  Bfr.  Howard  and  Cornet  Dunsan 
of  the  Washington  troops  were  wounded ;  the  former  with  three  shot,  and 
the  latter  with  one  in  the  leg.    Both  probably  recovered.    Capt  MaloM 
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umnediately  sent  to  Gen.  Clinch  for  a  reehforcement,  on  the  arrival  f  which 
flo  Indians  were  to  be  found  The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  l?*ort 
Cooper,  which  had  been  attacked  lor  13  days  together,  but  with  a  losa  only 
of  one  man,  Mr.  Zarock  Cook,  of  the  Morgan  Guards. 

At  the  same  time  Gen.  Clinch  marched  from  Tampa,  CoL  Lindsay  left  alsn 
ujK)n  a  scout,  and  while  crossing  the  Hillsborough  River,  the  Indians  fired  upon 
him,  killing  Mr.  James  Bmnham  of  the  Alamima  volunteers.  (jSen.  Clinch 
inade  but  a  short  stay  at  Fort  Cooper,  when  he  returned  to  Fort  Kinff,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  25th ;  having  had  one  inaia  wounded,  a  Mr.  Bostick  of  the 
JeftersoQ  troop.  At  the  same  time  Col.  Groodwin  bums  a  lai'ge  Indian  towa 
on  Peas  Creek ;  and  only  two  days  after,  a  company  of  Indians  attack  Fort 
Drane,  make  prisoners  of  several  ne^es,  and  carry  off  a  number  of  horses. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  at  this  period  withoiit  souie  tale  of  blood.  Gen. 
Scott,  on  his  march  near  Ocklawaha,  is  attacked  in  his  camp  on  the  22d  of 
April,  and  two  of  his  men  are  wounded.  Two  days  alter,  the  general  sur- 
prises a  party  of  Indians  about  23  miles  from  Volusia,  but  they  all  escape, 
leaving,  however,  their  horses  and  packs  to  the  victors. 

At  Charlotte  Harbor,  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  Indians  make  thorough  work, 
killing  Dr.  Creus,  the  collector  of  that  port,  "and  all  the  people  residing 
there.''  They  next  appear  with  great  boldness  before  Sl  Marks,  but  retire 
without  doing  any  other  damage  than  frightening  the  people.  Aljout  the 
middle  of  May  depredations  were  committed  withm  two  miles  of  Mandarin, 
on  the  St  John's.  They  killed  and  scalped  a  Mr.  Motte,  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman  irom  New  York,  and  burnt  his  house  and  other  buildings. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  Indians  bum  the  extensive  suffar-works  belonginc 
to  Gen.  Clinch,  together  with  70  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  a  great  amount  of 
other  property ;  and  at  the  samo  time  they  bum  also  the  sugar-house  of  CoL 
ATlutosh,  of  Oakland.  The  next  day  about  150  warriors  invest  Fort  Micanopy, 
in  which  was  Major  Heillman  and  70  or  80  men.  After  some  preparations, 
a  sortie  was  made,  and  the  Indians  dispersed.  The  whites  had  five  men 
ivounded  and  one  killed  Major  Heillman  had  been  an  active  and  valuable 
officer,  but  his  term  of  service  expired  with  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Micanopy  on  the  27tli  of  the  same  mouth  ;  and  but  a  ibw  days  before,  (June 
15th,)  Lieut  Wheelock  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  with  his  rifle. 
His  duties  had  been  so  arduous  that  he  was  overcome  by  an  aberration  of 
mind,  in  which  condition  he  committed  the  fatal  act 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  Seminoles  attack  and  bum  the  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Florida ;  the  keeper,  a  Mr.  J.  W.  R  Thompson,  is  most  surprisingly  delivered 
from  death,  though  not  till  he  had  been  forced  to  drmk  deep  of  the  cup  of  its 
agonies.*  On  the  1st  of  August  the  express  rider  is  cut  off  between  New- 
nansville  and  Micanopy. 

Some  time  in  June,  the  unhealthiness  of  Fort  Drane  having  been  repre- 
sented to  Gov.  Call,  an  order  was  given  for  its  evacuation.  About  the  i8th 
of  July,  a  train  of  22  wagons  left  that  place,  with  stores  and  munitions  for 
Fort  Defiance,  Micanopy,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  moming,  escorted  by  26  dragoons, 
under  Capt  Ashby,  ana  36  artillerists,  detailed  from  different  companies ;  in 
all  62  men.  They  had  a  five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer,  under  the  charge  of 
Lieut  Whitly.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Welika  Pond,  within  a  mile  of 
its  destination,  as  usual,  the  first  notice  of  Indians  was  from  a  salute  fix>ni 
their  rifles,  by  which  one  man  was  mortally  wounded.  The  place  ivhence 
the  discharge  proceeded  was  scoured,  but  the  Indians  had  gone.  The  force 
moved  on,  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fit)m  Micanopy,  as  it  was  passing 
a  long  liommock,  a  tremendous  fire  was  poured  upon  the  whole  column  fit>m 
250  Indians,  as  was  supposed ;  their  line  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Soon 
•fter  Capt  Ashby  was  severely  wounded,  but  continued  in  action  until  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  loss  of  blood.  The  firing  brought  out  to  their  relief  two 
sompanies  from  Micanopy,  31  strong,  under  Lieuts.  Talcott  and  Temple,  who 
'endered  very  important  service.  The  Indians  stood  their  ground  until  dis* 
odged  by  a  charge,  which  was  not  until  the  fight  had  been  considerably  pro- 

*  I  have  published  Mr.  Thompson's  narrative  of  the  affair  in  my  CollecUon  of  lodiai  Nar 
I  very  proper  appendix  to  this  work. 
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tracted.    Of  the  whites  11  were  killed  and  wounded ;  of  the  Ddians*  loss  do 
account  was  obtained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August  fell  Major  Willianis,  near  St  Arthur's 
Bridge,  on  his  way  from  Black  Creek  to  Nonardsville.  There  were  200 
Indians,  it  is  said,  who  did  this  single  act,  and  although  Mr.  Williams  had  a 
son-in-law  with  him,  he  was  suffered  to  escape;  they  were  so  elated  that  they 
had  killed  the  man  who  struck  the  first  blow  m  this  wretched  war,  that  they 
thought  of  no  further  retaliation  at  that  time.  The  reader  will,  doubtleaii, 
readily  remember  the  19th  of  June,  1835,  and  the  parallel  case  of  Capt 
Chubb. 

It  is  a  relief^  in  pursuing  ffeneral  history,  to  be  able  to  meet  with  some 
thing  besides  scenes  of  blo<Kl,  out  in  particular  history  we  are  confined  to  the 
course  of  events,  which  when  they  lead  us  to  nothing  but  the  most  dreaded 
scenes,  we  have  no  choice ;  we  do  not  make  events,  only  record  them.    Fo^* 
a  moment  our  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  countries. 

Much  was  said  about  the  more  northern  Indians  going  down  into  Florida 
and  joining  the  Seminoles,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  Seminoles  had  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  with  invitations  to  the  Indians  in 
those  regions  to  join  them.  It  may  be  true.  We  are  told  that  Gen.  Gaines 
did  not  disbelieve  it,  but  we  have  never  heard  that  any  came  doYm  firom 
tlience.  The  Creeks  were  adjacent,  and  it  was  ea^  for  them  to  efiect  such  a 
junction.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  July,  a  considerable  body  of  them  was 
discovered  making  weir  way  towards  Florida,  which  the  people  of  Stewart 
county,  Georgia,  endeavored  to  prevent  They  followed  them  about  three 
days,  and  he^  about  as  many  skirmishes  with  them.  The  final  result  was, 
each  party  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  other.  One  of  the  whites  was  wounded, 
and  three  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed;  the  former  being  satisfied 
to  display  the  remainder  of  their  courage  on  paper. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  2,400  Cherokees  were  shipped  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, for  the  Arkansas.  In  such  a  vast  assemblage  of  people,  forced  from 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  there  were  not  some  who 
should  show  an  unwillingness  to  go.  How  such  unwillingness  had  been 
manifested  we  are  not  informed,  but  at  this  time  ^some  12  or  15"  men  were 
<*  shackled  with  heavy  irons  to  prevent  their  rising."  One  of  tliem  was  deter- 
mined not  to  submit  to  such  felonious  intUgnity,  and,  wrenching  himself  fit>m 
the  grasp  of  his  tormentors,  seizes  a  clul^  and  knocking  down  one  with  a 
blow  on  the  head,  gives  the  war-whoop  and  attempts  an  escape.  Alas !  his 
struggle  is  fimight  with  certain  death ;  ne  is  shot  down,  and  instantly  ezpves. 
Another  is  pierced  with  a  bayonet,  for  what  no  mention  is  made ;  he  dies  in  a 
few  hours  after.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  three  had  escaped  from 
those  who  guarded  thenL  Soon  after  one  was  retaken,  brought  in  m  a  cart, 
snd  as  he  was  thus  conveyed  along  the  streets,  he  cut  his  own  throat,  and 
expired  without  a  groan !  To  such  deeds  of  desperation  does  this  work  of 
expulsion  lead. 

About  the  2d  of  August,  a  small  party  of  Indians  struck  a  small  settlement 
on  the  Oscilla  River,  which  flows  mto  Appalachee  Bay,  and  about  40  miles 
from  Tallahassee,  killed  two  men,  took  a  boy,  and  burnt  a  house.  Collecting 
what  spoil  they  could,  they  decamped ;  but  being  immediately  followed  b} 
Capt  Fisher's  company,  they  abanaoned  the  boy  and  plunder,  and  secured 
themselves  in  a  honunock,  and  the  whites  marched  back  victorious. 

On  the  16th  of  this  month.  Major  Pierce,  with  110  men,  marched  from 
Gary's  Ferry  to  attack  a  body  of  Indians,  who,  he  had  learned,  were  in  pos- 
session of  Fort  Drane.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  upon  them  undis- 
covered, but  such  was  the  alertness  of  the  In£ans,  that  they  escaped  with 
small  loss ;  4  or  5,  being  badly  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites, 
who,  to  add  lustre  to  their  exploit,  barbarously  put  some  of  them  to  destli. 
Osceola  was  there,  and  to  his  saf^ity  we  may  impute  the  small  success  cf 
his  enemies. 

On  the  15th  of  September  we  meet  with  a  melancholy  account  of  depie 
dations.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  a  Mr.  Higginbotham 
arrived  at  Jacksonville  from  his  late  resiaence  at  Cedar  Swamp,  a  distance  of 
7  miles,  without  a  hat  and  almost  exhausted.    His  house  had  been  attacked 
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at  daybreak  by  a  party  of  Indians.  He  had  two  men  and  nine  guns,  with 
which  before  he  leti  tliey  had  been  able  to  silence  the  Indians.  A  number 
of  citizens  immediately  volunteered,  and  marched  for  the  scene  of  action^ 
under  Major  Hart.  They  found  Mr.  Higffinbotham's  family  safe,  and  firing 
having  been  heard  the  night  before  in  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  ArCormick's, 
they  proceeded  there,  and  found  it  had  been  burnt  down ;  and  its  ruins  were 
yet  smokinff.  Amon^  them  they  foimd.the  remains  of  a  human  being.  This 
was  18  miles  from  Jacksonville.  Thence  following  the  Indians'  tmil,  they 
came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Lowder,  7  miles  farther,  it  was  abandoned  by  its 
owners  but  very  recently,  as  fire  was  still  burning  in  the  kitchen.  Here  the 
Indians  had  done  no  mischiefl  Proceeding  thence,  the  detachment,  in  four 
miles,  caine  to  Mr.  Sparkman's,  where  a  tra^dy  was  opened  to  their  view. 
They  found  Mrs.  Johns,  who  had  lived  in  Mr.  iSTCormick's  house,  her  scalp 
taken  of^  and  dreadfully  wounded  with  two  bullets ;  yet  she  was  alive,  and 
able  to  communicate  the  particulars  of  the  horrid  tragedy  through  which  she 
had  passed.  She  and  her  husband  were  about  20  yards  from  their  own  door 
when  they  discovered  the  Indians  emerging  from  the  comer  of  a  fence  close 
by  them.  They  ran  for  the  house,  entered  it,  and  closed  the  door ;  at  the 
same  moment  the  Indians  fired  on  the  house,  and  shortly  af\er  they  hailed  them 
in  English,  and  told  them  if  they  would  come  out  they  should  not  be  hurt. 
They  not  choosing  to  trust  them,  the  Indians  next  loolced  through  between 
the  logs  of  the  house,  and  ordered  them,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  to  come 
out,  but  they  still  reused,  and  begged  for  their  lives.  The  Indians  then 
charged  the  house,  burst  open  the  door,  shot  Mr.  Johns  through  the  head, 
and  Mrs.  Johns  as  before  related ;  he  fell  dead,  and  she  fell  upon  liis  body. 
An  Indian  then  seized  her,  and  dragged  her  out  of  the  house,  and  soon  after 
dragged  her  in  ag^n ;  and  after  tearing  the  band  and  comb  from  her  hair, 
applying  his  scalping-knife  to  her  head,  and  fire  to  her  garments,  left  her;  and 
to  make  a  more  sure  mark  of  his  vengeance,  he  next  set  fire  to  the  house, 
and  then  they  all  drew  off.  They  carried  away  a  portmanteau  containing 
100  dollars,  and  every  thing  else  they  thought  of  any  value.  As  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  hearing,  the  wretched  woman  raised  herself  up  and  crept  from 
the  burning  building ;  saw  the  body  of  her  husband  lying  unscalpecL  She 
fainted  and  fell,  again  and  again,  but  finally  reached  the  edge  of  a  swamp  not 
far  distant,  where  she  got  some  water,  and  lay  down  with  hopes  no  greater 
than  her  strength.  In  this  situation  she  was  found  by  the  scout  above  men- 
tioned,  and  eventually  recovered. 

On  the  mominff  of  the  17  September,  a  party  of  about  100  Indians  came 
within  a  mile  of  rort  Gilleland,  on  the  Picofata  road,  took  a  cart  from  some 
tiamsters,  and  carried  it  off  a  piece,  then  set  it  on  fire.  CoL  John  Warren 
sallied  out  from  the  fort  with  150  men,  in  the  direction  of  San  Felasco  hom- 
mock,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  were  posted.  One  hundred 
of  his  men  were  mounted,  and  of  his  number  was  a  company  of  artillery, 
with  a  24  pound  howitzer.  He  could  meet  with  none  of  the  Indians  that  day. 
Eariy  the  next  morning  he  sent  out  spies ;  but  they  soon  returned  with  no 
intelligence  of  the  enemy;  yet  so  well  convinced  was  he  that  the  Indians 
were  at  Fehisco,  that  he  divided  his  men  into  three  colunrms,  and  marched  on 
in  order  of  battle.  When  they  came  within  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  hommock,  they  found  the  Indians  in  their  own  peculiar  order  of  battle ; 
and  they  rose  up  and  poured  upon  the  whites  a  sharp  though  not  a  destrtictivo 
fire.  And  we  have  very  seldom  heard  of  so  much  manceuvring  and  fightings, 
without  greater  execution,  on  any  former  occasion.  The  battle  having  lasted 
an  liour  and  a  halfj  but  one  of  the  whites  was  killed,  and  four  or  five  wound 
ed ;  the  Indians  lost  none  that  their  enemy  were  certain  of,  though  they  re- 
port that  they  saw  a  great  many  fall.  In  the  first  of  the  onset  the  Indians 
made  an  attempt  to  turn  the  left  fiank  of  the  Americans,  **  but  were  charged  on 
with  spirit  and 'success  by  Lieut  Col.  Mills's  command,  and  driven  into  a  thirk 
oak  scnib,  who  then  dismoimting  and  charging  on  them,  drove  through  tliis  into 
the  border  of  the  hommock,  when  the  artillery  played  upon  them  with  consid- 
erable eflfect ;  after  this  they  retired  to  the  riffht,  and  attempted  to  turn  fhat 
wing,  but  a  charge  from  Capt  Walker  and  Lieut  Bruten's  command  Irove 
them  within  the  range  of  the  artillery  again,  which  ojiened  upon  them  witi 
40* 
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great  effect'*  They  made  several  desperate  attempts  to  maintain  tbeir  \ 
tion,  and  charged  twice  on  the  artillery,  but  were  beaten  off  at  all  points,  and 
began  a  retreat  They  were  pursued  a  mile  and  a  half  into  a  dense  hom- 
mock,  and  then  alHUuloned.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  San  Felasco  Horn* 
mock,  as  it  wna  called  The  Indians  were  reckoned  at  300  men.  Several  of 
the  officers  under  Col.  Warren  were  highly  commended  for  their  bravery  and 
ffOo<l  conduct  in  his  official  account  of  tlie  battle ;  ec pecially  Adj.  Giileland, 
Capt  D.  D.  Tompkins  of  the  artillery,'  Capts.  Beekman,  Walker,  and  Ward, 
Lieuts.  Bruten  and  Hiiidiy. 

About  this  time,  the  distinguished  Creek  chiefs,  Paddy  Can*  and  Jim  Boy, 
arrive  in  Florida,  with  950  of  their  warriors,  to  assist  in  subduing  the  Semi* 
noles. 

On  or  before  the  28  September,  about  50  Indians,  supposed  to  be  Creeks, 
attacked  a  house,  near  Orange  Pond,  and  killed  a  Mr.  Uptegrovc  and  his  wifi% 
She  at  first  escaped  from  the  house,  but  tliey  pursued  her,  overtook  and  kille<l 
her.  A  Mr.  Hunter,  living  in  the  same  house,  escapc<l  to  a  )>ond,  and  by 
burying  himself  almost  entirely  ui  water  for  24  hours,  they  sup])osed  liim  to 
be  drowned ;  by  which  artifice  he  preserved  his  life. 

The  next  day,  namely,  September  29th,  Col.  Lane  landed  at  Tampa,  with  a 
force  of  whites  and  friendly  Indians,  from  Apalachicola.  Hearing  that  the 
Indians  were  committing  depredations  in  the  neighborhood,  he  marched  im- 
mediately, with  12  mounted  men  and  100  Indians,  to  beat  up  their  quarter& 
A  rapid  march  of  12  miles  brought  them  to  Indian  River,  where  they  discov- 
ered the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side.  The  friendly  Creeks  hnd  not  come  up, 
and  thouffh  there  were  near  200  Indians  to  oppose  them,  yet  they  engaged 
them,  ana  for  15  minutes  the  skirmish  was  sharp  and  olistinate.  The  Creeks, 
under  Maj.  Watson,  now  arrived,  and  the  Seminoles  began  to  relax ;  tbey, 
however,  maintained  their  order  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  i^ien  they  separated 
and  fled  in  every  direction,  and  night  ended  the  pursuit  This  battle  was  on 
the  30  of  September,  af\er  which  the  colonel  returned  with  his  command  to 
Tampa.  An  act  of  self-devotedness  occurred  in  this  fight  »ot  of  a  very  com- 
mon character  on  record :  A  Mr.  Kelly  was  standing  near  CoL  Lone,  when  he 
observed  an  Indian  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him  ;  having  just  discharged  his 
own  gim,  he  saw  no  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  his  commander,  but  by  re- 
ceiving the  ball  himself,  which  he  did  bv  instantly  thro^ving  himself  between 
him  and  the  Indian.  Kelly  received  the  bail  and  fell ;  happily  he  was  not 
mortally  wounded 

On  the  10  of  October,  Col.  Lane  set  out  on  another  expedition  from  Tam> 
pa ,  and,  on  the  14th,  afler  a  march  of  50  or  60  miles,  he  came  in  full  view  of 
Oloklikana,  or  Spotted  Lake,  which  stretched  off  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  dotted  here  and  there  with  beautifully-wooded  islands 
Here  they  fell  upon  a  fresh  trail,  and  soon  afler  a  village^  but  it  was  aban- 
doned. In  another  direction  their  trail  led  them  to  a  &rd,  200  yards  over, 
V  ach  they  passed  by  wading  and  swimming, — shaving  left  tlieir  horses  be- 
hmd, — beyond  which  they  came  to  extensive  cornfields,  some  cattle  and 
ponies,  and  a  village ;  but  no  Indians  yet  Passing  tlie  village,  the  trail  led 
to  a  marsh,  near  a  mile  in  extent,  covered  with  soft  mud  and  water ;  but  it 
was  no  barrier  to  the  Creeks,  and  they  dashed  into  it  at  once,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  whites.  They  were  often  waist  high  in  mud,  from  which  hav- 
ing extricated  themselves,  found  they  had  reached  a  fine  island,  and  the  trail 
still  continuing  southerly.  Here  were  a  village,  domestic  animals  and  uten- 
sils, and  the  scalps  of  several  white  people.  Not  far  from  hence  they  came 
to  another  village,  which,  with  the  fonner,  contained  above  a  hundred  houses. 
Another  half  mile  brought  them  to  the  shore  of  a  pond,  skirted  with  a  thick 
scnib,  of  near  three  fourtlis  of  a  mile  in  extent  Here  tlie  Seminoles  had 
made  a  stand,  and  began  the  attack  by  a  volley  of  rifle-balls.  A  fight  now 
begun,  wras  kept  up  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  a  charge  from  the  Creeks 
put  them  to  flight,  and  they  were  soon  covered  by  a  hommock,  and  were 
followed  no  faither.  But  one  of  the  whites  was  wounded,  and  whether  any 
of  the  Creeks  were  killed  or  wounded,  we  are  not  told  by  their  white  as- 
sociates. Of  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  they  of  course  knew  notliin^,  which 
no  doubt  amounted  to  the  same.    The  whites  destroyed  about  arimdred 
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eatde  and  hogs,  and  they  returned  to  Fort  Drane,  with  about  400  moie,  on 
ib«19th. 

With  this  expedition  terminated  the  career  of  nn  active  and  valuable  offi- 
cer. Col.  Lane  complained  some  of  a  brain  lever,  and  being  left  alone  in  the 
tent  of  Capt.  Goff  for  a  few  minutes,  was  found  by  him,  on  his  return,  expir- 
in^on  his  own  sword.  It  was  sup|M>8ed  he  had  lalien  on  it  accidentally,  in 
a  hi  of  dizziness;  or  that  in  a  moment  of  intellectual  al»erration,  arising  him 
the  nature  of  his  illness,  he  had  been  his  own  executioner.  This  occmred 
on  the  26tb,  and  cast  a  deep  fflooni  over  the  whole  army. 

A  fcw  days  previous  to  this,  Gov.  Call  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  m- 
Ibrm'uig  him  that  he  had  taken  the  general  command  in  Florida,  and  thtt 
GeD.  Jesup  had,  **  with  great  magnanimity,"  declined  it;  but  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  serve  under  him  as  a  volunteer  Some  entertained  high  expecta- 
tions at  tlie  present  prospect,  and  others  expressed  no  iiivorable  opinion  of 
the  result  of  Gov.  Call's  assumption.  Both  were  common  gratuities;  and  it 
would  have  been  singular,  indeed,  if  neither  had  eventuatea  in  favor  of  the 
prophet 

On  the  2^h,  Gov.  Call  commenced  active  operations.  He  marched  from 
the  Suanee,  at  Old  Town,  with  1,375  men,  in  high  hopes  of  speedily  putting 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  route  to  Fort  Drane  was  taken,  on  which  seven  In- 
dians were  killed.  Whether  they  were  warriors,  old  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren, no  mention  is  made.  They  reached  Fort  Drane,  October  1st,  where  the 
fires  of  the  Indians  were  still  burning.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  faithful  spy, 
Osceola  and  his  Mikasaukies  would  ^ve  &llen  into  Gov.  Call's  hands.  Here 
oe  waited  imtil  the  eveninj^  of  the  6th,  to  be  joined  by  Maj.  Pierce,  who  was 
to  supply  him  with  [)rovisions ;  which  he  enected  with  no  ordinary  efforts, 
having  marched  66  miles  in  two  days,  viz.,  from  Black  Creek. 

With  a  supply  of  8  days'  rations,  a  move  was  made  for  the  "  Cove  of  the 
Ouithlacoochee.^  On  the  way  they  fell  in  with  an  encampment  of  Mikasau- 
kies, <<  killed  13  men,  who  did  not  fire  a  shot,  took  4  women  prisoners,  and  8 
children."  From  these  they  learned  tliat  the  Negro  Town  was  but  3  miles 
above  them.  Col.  Gill  was  despatched  thence  with  300  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  bnt  could  not  reach  the  town  from  the 
depth  of  water  in  tlie  creek  before  it  He  accordingly  returned  with  loss 
having  had  3  men  killed, .and  7  wounded.  Amon?  tlie  former  was  Indian 
BiUy,  an  interpreter,  in  much  esteem  by  the  whites.  He  was  brother-in-law  of 
Charles  Emathla,  of  whose  tragic  death  we  have  before  given  an  account 

The  main  body  marched  to  the  river,  which  was  so  overflowed  that  its  width 
was  250  yards,  and  could  not  be  crossed.  The  Lidians  appeai'ed  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  and  fired  upon  them,  wounding  Maj.  Gordon,  though  slightly. 
Here  the  expedition  was  at  an  end ;  the  army  being  obliged  to  retreat  to  Fort 
Drane  for  supplies.  At  Gen.  Gaines's  battle-ground  they  fell  in  with  CoL 
Lane,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  expedition,  just  recorded. 

Little  seems  to  have  ]^n  done,  or  attempted,  after  this,  until  about  the 
middle  of  November.  On  tlie  lltli  of  that  month,  the  army,  consisting  of 
2,100  men,  inarched  once  more  from  Fort  Drane  for  the  Ouithlacoochee.  At 
this  time  tlie  river  was  220  yards  wide ;  yet  it  was  passed  on  the  13th,  though 
at  great  peril,  four  of  the  regulars  being  drowned  in  the  way.  The  army  had 
now  arrived  at  the  **  Cove,**  where  Indians  were  expected  to  be  found ;  but 
none  were  visible,  and  it  appeared  tliat  the  place  had  been  some  time  aban- 
doned; yet  trails  were  discovered,  leading  into  Ochlawaha  and  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  The  \efi  division,  under  Geu,  Armstrong,  met  with  no  opposition  m 
crossing  the  creek  to  the  Negro  Town.  It  was  crossed  by  Col.  TVawsdale's 
regiment  Instead  of  one  town,  they  found  two,  and  burnt  them  both.  Here 
they  found  an  old  negro,  who  told  them  the  Indians  had  gone  to  tlie  Wahoo 
Swamp.  He  said,  also,  that  when  the  Tennessee  volunteers  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  place  the  previous  month,  they  killed  46  Indians.  This  was  no 
doubt  said  to  flatter  their  vanity,  for  we  have  no  account  that  half  that  number 
of  guns  were  flred  at  that  time. 

uen.  Call  now  made  dispositions  to  pursue  the  Seminoles,  with  certainty 
of  success.  CoL  Pierce,  with  250  regulars,  the  Creek  Indian  right,  and  CoL 
Warren'i  mounted  men,  were  to  pass  out  of  the  Cove  by  tlie  only  practix  able 
outlet  in  that  directioDf  and,  ofler  ejqiloriiig  the  country  south  and  west  of  the 
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rirer,  to  reunite  with  the  main  army,  about  the  19th  or  20th,  cv  0ade*s  bil- 
tle-jrround ;  the  ^neral,  meanwhile,  to  march  by  the  river  in  the  directioD 
of  tne  Wahoo,  with  the  Tennessee  brigade,  two  companies  of  artillery,  and 
the  Florida  loot  Both  divisions  marched  on  the  16th.  On  the  17th,  about 
noon,  a  large  party  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  by  the  main  body,  encamped 
near  a  hommock.  Col.  Bradford,  with  the  1st  regiment  of  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, was  immediately  detached  to  attack  them. 

Although  the  Indians  were  surprised,  they  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
hommock,  and  waited  tlie  approach  of  the  troops,  who,  when  dismounting, 
received  the  fire  of  tlie  enemy.  They  immediately  returned  it ;  but  the  In- 
dians stood  their  ground  until  a  charge  was  made,  which,  as  usual,  put  them 
to  fliffht  They  left  tM  of  their  dead,  and  all  their  baggage,  on  the  ground ; 
and,  vroin  traces  of  blood,  a  far  greater  number  were  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  off.  The  number  of  Indians  engaged  were  saia  to  amount  to  about 
200.  The  whites  had  two  killed,  and  10  or  12  wounded,  which,  after  being 
taken  care  of,  the  army  retreated  four  miles  to  a  fiivorable  site,  and  en- 
cami)ed.  • 

On  the  18th,  the  general,  havii^  left  his  bagsage-train  under  a  strong 

guard,  marched  again,  with  550  Tennesseeans,  cnieflv  foot,  to  the  Wahoo 
wamp.  At  about  3  miles  from  their  camp,  they  fell  upon  a  larse  Indian 
trail,  which  led  through  two  dense  hommocks,  and  over  two  creeks,  into  a 
large  field,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hommocks.  The  enemy  were  re- 
treating to  gain  securer  positions  whence  to  begin  the  attack,  leaving  their 
houses  in  fiames ;  at  length,  making  a  stand,  the  whites  immediately  formed 
their  line  of  attack.  The  foot,  under  Col.  Trawsdale,  were  formed  in  open 
order  to  charge  into  the  hommock,  while  the  horsemen,  to  the  right  and  lelt, 
were  thrown  oack  to  protect  the  flank,  and  to  act  as  a  corps  of  reserve.  The 
columns  had  not  received  the  word  to  advance,  when  a  tremendous  fire  was 
opened  upon  them,  along  their  whole  front,  fi*om  a  hommock.  They  begnn 
slowly  to  advance,  exchanging  shots  at  short  intervals.  The  order  beinj; 
given  to  charge,  it  was  obeyed  with  impetuosity;  but  the  Indians  did  not 
break  and  fly  as  in  times  |mKt;  they  stood  and  fought  hand  to  iumd,  exchan- 
ging life  for  life, — while  at  the  same  time  their  wings  attacked  both  flanks  of 
the  army,  and  a  small  ho<lv  of  about  50  fell  boldly  on  its  rear.  The  battle 
had  raged  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  a  general  charge  broke  and  dispersed 
them  in  every  direction,  leaving  25  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field;  while 
the  whites  had  but  three  killed  and  18  wounded.  600  Seminoles  were  said 
to  have  been  engaged  in  tliis  battle.  The  hour  being  late,  and  the  men  much 
exliausted,  the  army  retreated  to  its  appointed  plai^  for  the  meeting  of  Col. 
Pierce,  near  Dade's  battle-ground. 

On  the  21st,  the  army  marched,  in  three  columns,  into  the  swamp,  the 
Tennesseeans  and  regulars,  and  Col.  Warren's  mounted  men  on  the  right, 
the  centre  under  Col.  Pierce,  and  the  Creek  regiment  on  the  left  When 
they  came  to  the  battle-ground  of  the  18th,  they  round  it  in  possession  of  the 
Indians.  As  the  Tennesseeans  and  regulars  advanced,  a  heavy  fire  was 
cpened  upon  them,  and  they  did  not  answer  it  until  they  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  Indians;  then  charging  them,  they  gave  way  and  retreated. 

As  soon  as  the  direction  of  their  retreat  was  observed  by  a  party  in  reser\'e^ 
Col.  Pierce,  with  his  division,  and  the  Creek  Indians,  were  ordered  to  pursue ; 
and  soon  after,  Col.  Trawsdale  with  his  regiment,  and  Col.  Warren  with  the 
Florida  horsemen,  were  sent  to  support  them.  Unfortunately,  the  greater 
part  of  the  regulars  and  Tennesseeans,  by  taking  a  trail  to  the  right,  became 
involved  in  an  almost  impassable  morass,  where  no  horse  could  mov<>,,  and 
where  the  men  were  obliged  to  wade  waist-deep  in  mud  and  water.  A  small 
numl>er  of  Creek  warriors  on  the  left,  led  by  Col.  Brown,  taking  a  better  path, 
followed  closely  ujK)n  the  enemy,  and  found  them  strongly  posted  in  a  cypresa 
swamp.  The  Creeks  charged  them  with  great  spirit,  and  tneir  gallant  leader, 
Major  Moniac,  was  killed,  as  also  were  several  other  Creek  warriors.  It 
was  soon  discovered  tliut  tliis  party  would  be  overpowered,  and  the  strugerle 
was  momentarily  becoming  more  and  more  desperate,  when  two  companies 
of  Florida  militia  under  Ca|)t  Groves  and  Lieut  Myrick,  three  coni)>anies  of 
artillery  under  Maj.  Card  .er,  Capts.  Tompkins,  Porter,  and  Lee,  and  CoL 
Waire  witli  his  moimted  men,  coming  successively  into  action,  enabled  tha 
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Creeln  to  maintain  their  ground.  Still  the  fight  was  animated ;  and  it  wai 
not  until  nearly  all  the  force  of  the  whites  was  brought  to  bear  on  this  point, 
that  the  Indians  could  be  dislodged.  Then  it  would  seem  they  retired  mere 
to  give  their  adversary  a  chance  to  retreat,  than  because  they  were  beaten 
thetnseivea  Thus  ended  the  second  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  in  which 
25  of  Gen.  Call's  array  were  killed  and  wounded,  nine  being  of  the  tbnner 
number.  The  Indians  left  10  on  the  field ;  but  the  whites  said  they  lost  ^  50 
nt  least" 

The  anny  having  consumed  all  their  provisions,  and  being  very  severeiy 
handled,  was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  its  way  out  of  this  hMtile  region ;  it 
accordmgly  returned  to  its  late  encampment  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
next  day  marched  for  Volusia. 

Where  Gen.  Jesup  was,  or  what  service  he  was  rendering  at  this  penod, 
and  for  some  time  previous,  I  am  uninformed ;  but,  on  the  ^  November,  he 
arrived  at  Volusia,  witli  400  mounted  Alabania  volunteers.  He  came  late 
from  Tamjm,  and  on  the  way  had  taken  33  negroes,  the  former  pro|)erty  of 
Col.  Rees,  of  Spring  Garden,  whence  they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Semi- 
noles.  Here  Gren.  Jesup  received  orders  from  the  secretary  of  war,  again  to 
remime  the  conmiand  of  the  army  of  Florida.  Gov.  Call  had  pretty  confi- 
dently asserted  thf\L  in  the  campaign  now  just  concluded,  he  should  be  able 
to  finish  the  war;  T)ut  he  had  only  showed  the  Seminolee  that  some  of  his 
men  could  fight  as  well  as  Indians,  and  that  others  could  turn  their  backs 
with  equal  dexterity.  On  the  whole,  if  the  Indians  had  been  one  to  a  thou- 
amd  against  tiie  Americans,  it  would  be  no  very  difiicult  question  to  settle, 
which  would  be  sent  beyond  the  Mississippi  When,  in  October,  the  Creek 
deputation  visited  them,  to  persuade  them  to  submit  to  terms,  Osceola  as- 
sured them  with  firmness,  that  **  the  Seminoles  would  never  yield — never,  he 
said ;  the  land  is  ours ;  we  will  fight  and  die  upon  it"  The  Chief  Harjo  was 
at  the  head  of  the  peace  deputation  of  Creeks,  and  he  found  Osceola  in  a  great 
swamp,  on  the  Ouithlacoocnee,  having  then  with  him  about  3,500  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  blows  which  Osceola  had  had  in  the  Walioo 
Swamp,  it  yet  remained  the  Narraganset  of  Florida ;  and  such  were  the  ac- 
counts from  thence,  that  Gen.  Jesup  determined  to  proceed  there  with  a 
larre  force.  Accordingly,  witli  ten  days'  provision,  he  marched  on  the  12 
of  December  for  that  ]K>int ;  but,  on  reaching  it,  no  Indians  were  found.  On 
the  17th,  he  marched  for  Tampa,  taking  the  course  of  the  Ouithlacoochee  in 
his  route ;  and  Col.  Foster  pursued  a  parallel  course  on  the  other  side  of  the 
same  river ;  a  single  Indian  was  the  result  of  all  this  business ;  yet  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  those  who  peHbrmed  it,  for  what  can  men  do  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Sometlmig  like  calculation  can  be  made  in  marching 
against  men  in  a  fort  or  city ;  but  where  it  is  known  that  a  people  remove 
their  cities  and  forts  as  easy  as  themselves,  quite  a  different  calculation  is 
reqtiired.  Caesar  never  fought  Indians,  or  he  would  have  reversed  his  ceki 
brated  saying,  ^  'TIS  easier  to  ibil  than  find  them." 


CHAPTER  XDC 

EVENTS   OF    THE    WAR  DURING  THE    TEAR   1837. 

Exvedition  to  ^hapopka — Osuchee  killed — Jeswp  parleys  with  Hie  chiefs — Col.  Hen 
person's  Expedition — Battle  of  Lake  Monroe — Treaty  of  Fort  Dade — Utu^- 
tereed — Osceola  at  Fort  Mellon — Numbers  of  the  Seminoles — Sudden  abduction  of 
f^grants — Jesup  requests  to  be  relieved  from  command — Western  Indians  applied 
to — Oen.  Hernandezes  Exprdition — Capture  of  King  Philip — Surprise  of  the 
Uchees — Surrender  of  chiefs — Mediation  (f  Ross — Capture  of  Osceola  and  otker^^ 
View  of  the  affair -~Vf  thv  Cat's  escape — Battle  of  Okecuobeb. 

With  this  chapter  we  begin  the  events  of  the  year  1837.    On  the  22  of 
January,  Gen.  J'esup  put  tlie  main  body  of  the  army  in  motion,  with  the  view 
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of  attacking  another  stronff-hold  of  the  Lidians.  which  he  had  learned  wm 
upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Oklawaha.  The  next  day  he  detached  Lieut 
Col.  Cawlfield  with  his  mounted  battalion  of  Alaltania  volunteers,  CapU  Har- 
ris's company  of  marines,  and  Maj.  Morris's  Indian  warriors,  with  his  own  aid, 
Lieut.  Chambers,  to  attack  Osucheb,  commonly  called  the  Chief  Cboper, 
whose  rendezvous  was  then  on  the  borders  of  Ahapopka  Lake.  Osucnee 
was  sur|)rised,  and,  with  3  of  his  warriors,  killed  ;  nire  women  and  children, 
and  8  negroes  taken.  The  whites  lost  one  Indian,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. From  the  captiu^  it  was  discovered  that  the  main  body  of  the  Semi 
noles  had  gone  southward. 

Pursuit  was  immediately  made,  and,  on  the  24th,  the  army  passed  a  rugged 
raiige  of  mountains,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  whites,  called,  by  the  Indians, 
Thlanhatkee,  or  White  Mountains.  0;i  tlie  27th,  tlie  Indians  were  discovered 
on  the  Hatchee-Lustee,  in  and  about  the  "Great  Cypress  Swamp;"  and  a 
surcesijful  charge  was  made  upon  them  by  Lieut.  Chambers,  with  Price's 
company  of  Alabama  volunteers,  by  which  25  Indians  and  negroes,  and  their 
Uorne.'i  and  bagpige,  were  token.  The  captured  were  chieny  women  and 
children.  CoL  Henderson  pursued  die  fugitive  warriors  into  a  swamp,  and 
across  the  Hatchee-Lustee  River,  and  thence  into  a  more  extensive  swamp, 
where  they  could  not  be  pursued  without  great  difficulty  and  more  meu« 
Meanwhile,  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  the  general,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
way ;  and  it  was  not  till  another  had  been  sent,  that  he  was  informed  how 
matters  were  progressing  witli  Col.  Henderson. 

Gen.  Jesup  sent  a  prisoner  to  Jumper,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  endeair- 
nrinff  to  get  a  parley,  while  he  moved  on  and  took  a  position  at  Lake  Toho- 
piknlega,  within  a  few  miles  of  where  it  is  approached  by  the  Cypress  Swamp. 
Heie  he  took  some  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The  prisoner  sent  out  to  Jumper, 
returned  the  next  day,  bringing  favorable  talks  from  Alligator  and  Abi-aham  ; 
and  two  days  ailer,  January  31st,  Abraham  visited  the  general  in  his  camp ; 
immediately  alter,  he  returned  to  the  Indiajis,  and  on  the  3  February,  brought 
along  with  hun  Jumper  and  Alligator,  with  two  sub-chiefs,  one  a  nephew  of 
Mif4inopy.  These  chiefs  agreed  to  meet  the  general  at  Fort  Dade,  with  other 
chiefs,  on  the  18th  following.  Jumper  and  Alligator,  it  is  said,  are  among 
the  last  of  tlie  descendants  of  the  Yamassees. 

To  return  to  Col.  Henderson.  On  receipt  of  his  message.  Gen.  Jesup  or- 
dered the  disposable  force  of  Gen.  Armistead's  brigade,  Mai.  Gorham's  infan- 
try, and  Tustenugge  Hajo's  Indian  warriors,  to  move  on  to  his  support.  They 
soon  captured  two  Indian  women,  and  several  negroes,  in  a  pine  wood,  over 
a  hundred  ponies,  some  plunder,  and  several  fire-arms.  The  main  force  of 
the  Lidians  had  fled ;  but  not  having  much  time  in  advance,  were  soon  over- 
taken by  Maj.  Morris  on  the  border  of  a  considerable  stream,  20  or  25  yards 
wide,  in  the  midst  of  a  swajnp.  The  Indians  were  in  |M)8session  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  when  the  warriors  came  up,  they  were  fired  upon,  and  a  cou- 
siderable  skirmish  ensued.  The  creek  was  difficult  to  lord,  and  the  Indians 
had  passed  it  by  two  trees  felled  fi*om  the  opposite  banks.  These  afforded  a 
sure  mark  ^or  the  Indians'  rifles,  a  very  few  of  which  could  stand  against 
many ;  biu  the  whites  and  their  Indian  allies,  being  much  the  more  numer- 
ous, wei*e  able  to  extend  themselves  u])  and  down  the  stream,  by  which  di^ 
play  the  Indians  were  exposed  to  a  cross  fire,  and  soon  began  to  abandon 
their  }>08ition.  The  order  being  now  given  to  cross  the  creek,  Capt  Morris 
-'niHJor  of  the  1st  Indian  battalion)  was  the  first  to  advance  on  the  log,  fol- 
lowed by  Lieiits.  Seai'le  and  Chambers,  and  Capt.  Hiutis  ;  LieuL  Lee  swuti- 
ming  over  at  the  same  time.  These  officers  led  the  van  throughout  this  ex- 
pedition, and  are  mentioned  with  high  encomiums  on  their  conducL  Having 
all  crossed  the  creek,  the  Lidians  made  several  stands  against  them,  but  were 
forced  to  fly  after  a  few  fij-es.  They  were  followed  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
then  the  pursuit  was  given  up ;  the  detachments  returning  late  at  night  to  tlie 
camp  of  the  main  army.  The  result  of  tliis  affair  was  tlie  capture  of  28  ne- 
groes, and  Indian  women  and  children.  How  many  warriors  were  killed,  no 
certain  information  could  be  given ;  but  some  two  or  three  they  saw,  lying 
dead,  as  they  marched  along.  Of  tlie  whites,  one  was  killed  at  the  passage 
of  the  creek  in  the  swamp,  and  tliree  wounded;  and  in  thft  pursuit  another 
waa  killed.    Thus  ended  the  affairs  of  one  day,  namely,  January  the  27th. 
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The  next  affiiir  of  importance,  which  transpired  in  Florida,  was  the  battle 
of  Lake  Monroe.  Brevet  Col.  A.  C.  W.  Fanninff  had  been  stationed  at  that 
place,  and  his  cainp  there  bore  the  name  of  the  lake.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  8  February,  1837,  about  300  Seminoles  commenced  firing  upon  Col 
Fanuing's  camp  with  great  spirit  Their  right  rested  on  the  lake  aoove  the 
fort ;  their  left  on  the  shore  below,  and  another  line  extended  around  their 
front  They  were  taken  rather  by  surprise,  many  of  whom,  being  new  recruits, 
scarcely  knew  what  they  were  about ;  but  after  wasting  a  good  share  of  theii 
ammunition,  lieuig  bent  on  making  a  noise  by  some  means,  they  were  got  ur- 
der  some  sort  of  regular  jtiodus  operandi,  and  die  action  became  sharp.  Mean- 
wliile,  Lieut  Thomas  received  orders  to  man  a  steamboat,  lying  in  the  lake 
under  cover  of  the  fort,  and  to  serve  a  six-f>ounder,  which  was  on  board  of 
her,  upon  ttie  right  of  the  Indians.  This  he  was  enabled  to  effect,  and  they 
were  immediately  driven  from  that  position ;  but  they  hung  uiM>n  the  right 
and  front  for  near  three  hours,  before  tliey  would  give  up  the  contest  The 
brave  Capt  Mellon  was  killed  near  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  15  others 
were  wounded,  some  mortallv.  Paddt  Carr  was  here  wi3i  his  Creeks,  and 
was  among  the  foremost  in  all  danger ;  and  Col.  Fanning  gives  the  names  of 
many  of  his  ofiicerF  who  distinguished  themselves. 

Thus,  onlv  ten  days  l)efore  the  time  assigned  to  treat  with  Gen.  Jesup,  did 
the  Seminoles  give  a  demonstration  of  the  value  they  set  upon  a  peace  with 
die  whites ;  but,  perhaps,  the  party  which  attacked  Col.  Fanning  were  unac 
quainted  with  the  arrangement  However,  through  the  mediation  of  tlie 
Creeks,  the  general  got  a  hearing  with  Holatoochee,  nephew  of  Micaiiopy, 
Jumper,  Abraham,  Little  Cloud,  and  several  others,  at  Fort  Dade,  on  tlie 
5  March.  Micanopy  sent  as  excuse  for  his  non-appearance,  that  he  was  old 
and  infirm.  Jumper  was  inquired  of  respecting  tne  time  the  Lidians  would 
be  ready  to  remove,  and  from  his  answer,  all  the  world,  if  the^  had  heard  it 
might  have  known  that  all  the  Indians  were  after,  was  to  sam  time ;  for  he 
replied,  that  they  could  not  be  ready  till  fall.  The  general  as  promptly  re- 
plied, that  ^  that  was  out  of  the  question,"  insinuating  also,  that  if  they  wished 
to  gain  time  by  such  a  manoeuvre,  they  were  mistaken.  Jum}>er  showed 
some  indignation  at  being  thus  suspected,  and  after  considerable  other  talk, 
the  council  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

Accordingly,  they  met  again  on  the  6th,  with  augmented  numliers  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians;  among  whom  were  representatives  of  Alligator,  Coa- 
cliochee  or  Wild  Cat,  (Philip's  son,)  Ills  nephew,  and  Pease  Creek  John,  and 
a  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  signed.  It  purporto<l,  that  hostilities  should 
from  that  time  cease ;  all  the  Seminoles  to  remove  immediately  beyond  the 
Mississippi ;  to  give  hostages  to  secure  its  observance  ;  all  the  Indians  to  go 
mimediately  south  of  the  Hillsborough ;  Micanopy  to  be  one  of  tlie  hostages; 
and,  by  the  10  April,  all  were  to  be  ready  to  remove.  To  these  articles  foiir 
chiefs  put  their  marks,  with  Gen.  Jesup ;  and  we  shall  see  how  they  were  n1^ 
served. 

To  keep  up  the  deception,  and  make  sure  of  the  promised  rations,  the  In 
dians  began  to  frequent  the  general's  camp,  as  though  in  good  earnest  to 
fulfil  the  treaty.  By  tlie  2G  Mai*ch,  there  were  there,  or  had  l)een  there^  tlie 
chiefs,  Yaholoocliie,  (Cloud,|  Junifier,  Abraham,  and  Tigertail;  and  the 
principal  chiefs  on  the  St  Jonn's,  Tuskiunia  and  Ernathla,  (Philip,)  had  sent 
word  that  they  would  emigrate  if  Micanopy  said  so,  and  Abiaca  (Sam  Jones) 
had  been  invited  by  Philip  to  go  to  Mic^uiopy  to  arrange  for  a  removal.  Abi 
aca  being  chief  of  the  Mikasaukies,  his  acquiescence  was  thought  of  no  little 
consequence.  About  this  time,  it  was  reported  that  Yaholoochie  was  com 
iiiander-in-chief  at  the  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  and  that  Osceola  had 
been  deposed  for  cowardice  in  tliat  action.  On  tne  18  Mareh,  Micanopy 
signed  a  written  acknowledgment  of,  and  acquiescence  in,  tlie  treaty  of  the 
ftth ;  and  (Jen.  Jesup  seemed  quite  sure  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Neverthe- 
less, about  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which  much  alarmed  the  Iii- 
tlians,  and  whether  feigned  or  real,  answered  the  same  end.  A  report  was 
circulated  among  them,  that  as  soon  as  Gen.  Jesup  had  sot  a  sufiSclent  num* 
ber  into  Ms  power,  he  would  handcuft*  and  ship  them  for  Arkansaa  Thus 
omtterB  vi  «re  retarded  and  moved  slow.    Aiid,  besides,  Philip,  chief  of  be 
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Tohopkolikies,  had  begun  to  show  himself  again,  and  remained  in  his  strong- 
hold  with  400  men.  'fhis  much  lessened  tlie  confidence  of  the  general,  and 
he  began  to  make  preparations  for  aggre88ion&  Murders  were  aJso  almost 
dailv  conunitted  in  some  direction. 

However,  by  the  1  May,  Osceola*  had  come  in  to  Fort  Mellon,  Lake  Mon- 
roe ;  and,  by  the  8tli  of  that  month,  there  were  assembled  there,  and  in  the 
unmediate  neigiiborhood,  not  less  than  3,500  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
whom  about  1,000  rations  had  been  issued.  Many,  if  not  all  the  chiefs,  had 
liberty  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  and  this  could  not  be  objected  ta ;  in 
the  first  place,  because  they  were  to  bring  in  their  people,  and  horses  and 
cattle,  to  be  ready  to  remove ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  bad  an  attempt  been 
made  to  detain  them,  all  that  could  would  have  rvn  away,  and  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  ever  to  have  got  them  a^in.  Hence,  in  this  view  of  the 
matter, — and  we  can  take  no  other  of  it, — a  diflferent  course  would  have  led  at 
once  to  a  ruin  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  so  well  begun ;  whereas,  by 
that  adopted,  there  was  some  prospect  of  success.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  tliat 
those  who  condemn  Gen.  Jesup  for  his  policy,  speak  unadvisedly. 

While  the  Indians  were  at  Fort  Mellon,  much  information  was  gathered 
from  them,  relative  to  theu*  numbers  and  condition.  Maj.  Gardner  said  he 
was  assured  there  were  2,500  Seminoles  then  able  to  bear  arms,  and  CoL 
Harney's  information  confirmed  that  conclusion. 

All  things  seemed  to  promise  success  to  Gen.  Jesup's  efibrts,  and  he 
became  by  tlie  end  of  May  quite  confident  that  the  war  was  at  an'  end. 
Osceola  had  sle]it  in  the  tent  of  Co).  Harney,  and  great  confidence  seems  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  mutual  distrust  Tiie  ^neral  felt  quite  assured  that 
Osceola  would  be  of  great  service  in  bringing  m  his  countrymen,  and  before 
the  middle  of  May  he  had  lying  at  Tampa  24  transports  to  take  off  the 
Indians ;  but  to  his  great  astonishment,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June, 
he  found  that  nearly  all  of  them  had  fled  into  their  own  wilds  and  fiistnesses. 
And  thus  the  edifice  that  had  been  so  long  in  building  had  been  swept  away 
in  one  night  Osceola  had  been  some  time  absent,  and  had  returned  with 
200  Mik^ukies,  and  compelled  such  as  were  not  willing  to  leave,  to  go  off 
witii  him.  Micanopy  said  ne  had  agreed  to  emigrate,  and  would  do  so,  and 
being  told  that  he  might  choose  between  compliance  and  death,  he  said,  **  Kill 
me  here  then — kill  me  ouickly,"  but  he  was  forced  upon  his  horse  and  driven 
oSi    Jumper  had  sold  all  of  his  horses,  and  was  forced  to  march  on  foot 

Thus  ^tood  the  afiairs  of  Florida  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1837.  The 
Indians  were  sure  of  a  truce  till  fidl,  when  they  wcmld  be  again  in  a  condition 
to  fight  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  than  ever.  Many  of  the  forces  of 
the  whites  had  gone  hoine.  and  many  were  quite  as  inefficient  as  though  they 
were  there  also ;  as  .*  ickiiosts  had  begun  to  prevail,  and  terror  and  dismay 
were  fast  spreading  in  ev<M*y  direction  of  that  ul-ftted  land.  The  general  ha^ 
«lone  every  thuig  he  could  do.  or  that  anjr  other  man  in  like  circumstances 
couhl  have  done,  but  that  did  i.ut  save  him  fit>m  slanderous  tongues;  and  on 
the  5th  of  the  same  month  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesting  to  be 
relieved  from  the  command  in  Florida ;  but  his  request  was  not  granted. 

An  account  of  the  state  of  af&irs  in  Florida  having  reached  Washington, 
the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  22d  of  July,  issued  orders  for  enlisting  the  western 
Indians  to  fight  tlie  Seminoles ;  namely,  400  Shawanese,  200  Klawares  and 
100  Kikapoos,  which  were  soon  after  carried  into  eflect ;  and  in  September 
following,  there  had  arrived  in  Florida  upwards  of  1,000  southern  and  western 
Indians,  prepared  to  act  in  conjunction  with  their  white  alliec  •against  the 
Seminoles. 

Tlie  first  affair  of  importance  in  the  fall  campaign  of  1837,  was  the  expe 
dition  to  Dunlawton,  Tomoka,  and  the  Uchees,  under  Gen.  Hernandez.  Tna 
officer  was  at  Fort  Peyton,  seven  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  when  four  negroes,  which  had  belonged  to  Major  Heriot,  came 
in  and  delivered  themselves  up,  and  informed  that  many  Indians  wrre  en- 
gaged south  of  Tomoka,  and  east  of  the  St  John's,  preparing  coonti,  (zcmda. ) 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  an  expedition  in  that  direction,  and 

*  Some  wrole  Os-sin-yah-hnio,  others  Assinyobola,  but  Osceola  bas  obtained. 
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t  foftse  marched  from  thence  on  the  7th,  unc  er  Lieut.  Peyton,  who  volun- 
teered to  take  the  lead  on  tliis  occasion.  It  consisted  of  170  men,  and  Uie 
Nime  evening  they  reached  Bulow's,  33  miles  from  Fort  Peyton.  Here,  on 
liie  8th,  at  daylight,  four  otlier  negroes  ^ve  themselves  up,  who  had  helonged 
tu  the  same  master,  and  ut  the  same  time  there  came  along  with  them  an 
Indian  negro,  named  John,  a  slave  of  King  Philip,  who  had  run  away,  on 
account  of  an  attachment  to  his  master's  squaw.  He  was  made  to  act  as  a 
guide.  Spies  were  sent  out,  who  soon  renimed  with  the  information  that 
there  was  an  encampment  of  Indians  at  Dunlawton.  This  it  was  determiuea 
to  heat  up,  and  Lieuts.  Peyton  and  Whitchenst  were  detached  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  at  midnight  they  fell  upon  them  with  complete  success;  capturing 
the  whole  party,  except  a  son  of  Philip,  a  lad  of  18,  who  made  his  esca|)e. 
None  were  killed  or  wounded  on  either  side.  Tlie  whites  were  much  elated 
at  t'lis  capture,  having  found  that  they  had  taken  the  arch  King  Philip, — who 
iMid  laid  waste  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  heghming  of  the  war, — ^^Tomoka 
John,  and  several  others,  women  and  children. 

On  examining  Tomoka  John,  the  general  learned  that  at  about  10  mile^ 
from  tlience  was  a  company  of  some  8  or  10  Uchees,  under  Uchee  Billy,  and 
Philip  confirmed  his  statement  It  was  resolved,  without  loss  of  time,  to  sur 
|>rise  this  encampment  also.  Accordingly,  40  men  marched  out,  with  John 
for  a  guide,  and  here  also  the  sur|>rise  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  escaped  under  cover  of  night.  But  they  did  not  find  the 
I'chees  entirely  unprepared,  and  'u  tlieir  resistance  they  mortally  wounded 
Lieut  M'Neill,  a  promising  young  officer.  Two  Indians  were  killed,  three 
wounded,  and  IG  captured.  Among  the  latter  was  Uchee  Billy,  whose  cap- 
ture was  viewed  of  no  small  consequence.  In  all  5  chiefs  were  captured 
(luring  the  expedition,  makini;  a  total  of  94  Indians  and  negroes. 

Before  the  month  expired,  a  son  of  Philip  (probably  he  who  esc^  ped  at 
Dimlawton)  came  with  four  others  to  St  Augustine,  with  a  flag;  btt  they 
were  no  sooner  come  than  €ren.  Hernandez  ordered  them  into  confii  emvnt 
We  have  no  other  particulars,  and  whether  the  general  had  good  reai  ons  for 
such  a  step,  take  not  upon  us  to  say.  It  appears  that  the  whites  in  ger4r-ral 
were  determined  to  have  the  Indians,  some  now  or  other,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  an  earnest  of  ««hat  was  afterwards  enacted.  John  Hix,  or  1  lext, 
^Tuckebatche  Hajo,)  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  an  encounter 
near  a  year  ago,  came  in'U)  Fort  Kiuj^  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  on  the  7th 
there  arrived  at  Black  Creek,  Coahajo,  Yahajo,  fbrother-in-law  of  Osceola,) 
and  Hoiiese  Tustunnuggee.  Tliese  captures  ana  surrenders  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  the  people,  and  tliey  again  counted  on  a  total  emigration  in 
a  short  time. 

On  the  20th  of  Octooer,  as  Lieut  T.  B.  Adams  was  escorting  an  expre  s 
from  Tampa  to  Fort  Foster,  he  f^ll  in  with  and  to«»k  three  Indians.  One  was 
a  prominent  chief  of  Pease  Creek,  named  HolacLta-Mico-chee,  Hac-te-hal- 
chee,  a  sub-chief^  and  one  warrior. 

At  the  same  tune  was  prepared  at  Washington  a  very  sensible  talk,  by  the 
chief  of  the  Cherokees,  JoHn  Ross^  which  was  to  Ih3  sent  to  the  Semino  es ; 
in  which  he  ardently  expressed  himself  for  their  welfare,  and  strongly  urged 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  settlement  with  the  whites,  and  the 
utter  impracticability  of  contmuing  in  war,  with  the  least  prospect  of  success. 
This  Mr.  Ross  undertook,  by  tlie  consent  and  with  the  advice  of  President 
Jackson,  and  four  trusty  Cherokees  were  soon  after  despatched  with  it  to 
Florida.  It  was  addressed  to  Micanopy,  Philip,  Coacoochee,  (Wild  Cat,) 
Osceola,  and  other  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  signed  KOOWCSKOGWE, 
iilias  Jonrf  Ross,  and  a  commendatory  article,  by  seven  of  his  head  men. 

This  deputation  met  the  Seminoles  in  their  coimtry,  and  held  a  talk  with 
barn  Jones,  iit  the  head  of  300  Mikasnukies.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
finally  settled,  Imt  Abiaca  (Jones)  said  he  would  treat  with  the  whites  if  they 
woiil^  not  use  him  ill.  However,  before  this  negotiation  began,  the  Semi* 
nolcs  had  met  with  the  saddest  blow  of  any,  before  or  since ;  eight  more  of 
their  princi|ial  men  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Jcsup,  among  wl—— 
was  0{}ceo1a  himselfl    This  came  about  as  follows : — 

\botJt  the  18  October,  Osceola  sent  a  message  to  Fort  Peytos«  Jbai 
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wished  to  have  a  talk  with  Geo  Hernandez,  and  stated  that  he  watf  but  a  few 
miles  from  there.  He  had  not  :veu  ventured  thus  far,  had  not  the  snare  been 
laid  l>y  the  commander-in-cliief  of  the  whites,  who,  it  must  ever  hereafter 
be  allowed,  displayed  as  much  of  the  Indian  in  the  matter,  as  Coacoochee  had 
done  before,  in  the  alnluction  of  old  Micanopy  and  others,  when  the  general 
liud  them  ncarl};  ready  for  Arkansas.  For  this  act  of  Coacoochee,  the  gen- 
eral liad  determined  to  be  revenged;  and  he  declared,  **if  he  (Coacoochee) 
hud  boen  a  white  man,  he  would  have  executed  him  the  moment  he  came 
into  liis  hands.**  Now  we  have  seen  that  he  did,  some  time  before  this,  fall 
into  his,  or  Geiu  Hernandez's  hands.  He  was  the  one  sent  out,  or,  as  the 
girnurul  sa;  3,  allowed  to  ffo  out,  at  the  request  of  old  Philip,  his  father.  He  it 
was  that  brought  about  this  overtiu^  of  Osceola,  \^ich  proved  so  &tal  to  him, 
as  ill  the  sequel  will  be  seen. 

The  Indians,  having  come  as  near  Fort  Peyton  as  they  dared,  sent  word  for 
Gen.  Jesiq)  to  come  out  and  talk  with  them ;  he  returned  them  no  ansvvcr, 
but  ordered  Lieut.  Peyton  to  set  them  into  the  fort  if  he  could,  and  then  to 
seize  ilicm.  Hut  in  this  he  could  not  succeed,  and  Gen.  Hernandez  was  sent 
o:it  Willi  200  men,  and  commenced  a  parley  with  them.  Geiu  Jesup  re- 
mained iu  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Peyton,  and  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  the  fort 
to  proceed  to  the  treaty-ground,  to  learn  whether  the  Indians  <<  answered  Gen. 
Hernandezes  questions  satisfactorily  or  not**  He  soon  retiuned,  and  repotted 
that  the  ansvvere  were  "evasive  and  unsatisfactory;"  whereupon  he  ordered 
Miij.  Asliby  to  capture  them,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Hernandez,  was  done, 
without  the  discliarge  of  a  gun  on  either  side.  Seventy-five  Indians  were,  by 
this  niana*uvre,  taken  with  loaded  rifles  in  their  hands,  disarmed,  and  con- 
fined iu  the  fort;  and  thus  ended  this  "brilliant"  ail^dr,  which  took  place  on 
the  21  October,  1837. 

The  najnes  of  the  principal  chiefs  "grabbed"  in  this  "haul,"  were,  as  die 
interpreters  gave  them,  Yoso-ta-hola  (Osceola,)  Coahajo  (Alligator,|  Pow- 
AS-HAJO,  John  Cavaxlo,  who  had  been  a  hostage  with  Geiu  Jesup,  No-co- 
BO-siA-HOLA,  Emathla-Chamt,  Co-hi-lo-lu£-hajo  (Doctor,)  and  IlASToro- 

MiCO. 

Severe  animadversions  have  been  indulged  in,  upon  the  conduct  of  Gen. 
Jesup,  in  thus  seizing  Osceola  and  his  companions.  We  have  not  time  nor 
space  for  an  examination  of  what  has  and  may  be  urged  for  and  against  tlie 
mejisure.  We  have  followed  the  general's  own  accoimt  of  the  aflair,  and 
must  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  upon  its  justness.  Due  re- 
mark, however,  rnay  not  be  unimportant,  as  it  may  assist  in  a  iust  decisiou  of 
the  question.  The  general  has  said,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Indians  had  gross- 
ly deceived  hiin  on  a  former  occasion,  he  would  use  any  means  to  get  the 
chief  actors  in  that  deception  into  his  hands ;  and  we  have  seen  ^oir  the  inat- 
ter  was  managed  to  effect  tliat  object  Now,  when  Indians  fight  Indians, 
whatever  advantage  is  ^ined  by  curcumvention,  of  one  party  over  another, 
is  jiist,  accoriling  to  the  laws  which  govern  their  modes  of  warfare ;  but  it  ia 
a  rare  circumstance  that  a  party  is  attacked  when  coming  to  ano'Jier  with 
the  offer  of  peace.  We  are  now  considering  the  wliites  on  etnial  footing  with 
tlie  Seminoles ;  for  we  see  no  other  ground  that  this  act  of  seizure  can,  in  any 
way,  l)e  justified.  The  general  asserts,  what  we  do  not  clearly  discover,  tlial 
Osceola  did  not  come  to  treat  of  peace,  but  came  under  tliat  pretence,  "  false- 
ly,** expecting  thereby  to  cet  some  white  o^cer  into  his  power,  with  w  honi 
he  might  purchase  the  liberation  of  Philip.  But,  as  has  liecn  observed,  we 
do  not  see  sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  plot,  to  authorize  the  "grab  game," 
as  some  of  tlie  classical  editors  termed  it,  wliich  was  playeil  by  the  genciid 
Much,  however,  might  be  added  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct ;  he  had  bc<  t 
0  long  time  in  Florida,  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  tie 
wrctciiod  business  forced  upou  him;  he  had  been  baffled  and  foiled  by  the 
Ii  dians,  and  derided  and  shamefully  treated  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen, 
lie  was  now  determined  to  do  something,  and  he  performed  this  signal  act 
when  nobody  expected  it,  and  his  enemies  were  at  once  out  upon  him, 
beet  use  lie  had  acted  like  the  people  he  was  among.  No  blood  waa 
sheet ;  but  a  veiy  important  service  was  performed.  On  the  whole,  we  can* 
not  condemn  Gen.  Jesup,  but  rather  the  poUcy  that  placed  hhn  where  he 
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was.  Of  this  we  have  distinctly  spoken  in  an  earlier  page,  and  must  waive  a 
'urtber  examination. 

On  the  23  October,  29  *<  Indians,  squaws,  and  negroes,"  were  captured  near 
Fort  Peyton ;  and,  on  the  25th,  a  family  of  5  more  were  taken.  They  were 
couveyed  to  St  Augustine,  and  imprisoned,  where  there  now  were  147  in  all, 
m  confinement  (heat  preparations  had  been  made  to  pursue  the  Indians 
i^th  vigor,  and  forces  had  come  in  from  various  quarters,  so  that  by  the  first 
of  December,  there  were  at  the  various  posts  in  Florida,  8,9^J3  men,  of  whom 
4,637  were  regulars,  4,078  volunteers,  100  seamen,  and  178  friendly  IndianSi 

Amid  all  these  preparations  and  watchings,  the  noted  chief  Uoacoochec 
(Wild  Catjmade  his  escape  from  St  Augustine,  with  17  warriors  and  two 
iquawB.  Tlius  the  fellow  whom  Gen.  Jesup  looked  upon  with  such  distrust, 
had,  somehow  or  other,  outwitted  his  keepers,  and  jouied  Sam  Jones  in  his 
unknown  retreat 

The  next  event  which  comes  within  the  line  of  our  design,  was  one  of  tlie 
most  sanguinary  which  has  happened  since  this  war  began,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  that  in  which  Maj.  Dade  and  his  courunand  were  cut  oK  This  was 
the  battle  of  Okeechobee  Lake,  between  a  large  Indian  force  under  Abiaca 
and  Alligator,  and  Col  Z.  Taylor  at  the  head  of  about  600  nipu ;  the  particu- 
lars of  which  9re  as  follows: — 

CoL  Taylor  marched  from  Fort  Gardner  on  the  19  December,  1837,  and, 
following  the  meanderings  of  the  Kissimmee  River,  arrived  on  the  third  day 
at  a  point  on  )cs  banks,  15  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lake  Okeechobee, 
whicn  name  is  said  to  mean  Big  WcUer,  Here  he  learned  from  a  prisoner, 
who  had  fi»llen  into  his  hands,  that  Alligator,  **  witli  all  the  war  spnits  of  the 
Seminoleft.  8am  Jones,  and  175  Mikasaukies,''  was  encamped  about  25  miles 
0^  on  th»  east  side  of  Lake  Kissimmee.  Crossing  tlie  river,  the  colonel  left 
Gapt  Monroe,  with  his  company,  the  pioneers,  pontooneers,  and  a  large  ])or- 
tioii  of  lus  Delaware  warriors,  who  declined  proceeding,  from  lameness,  oc- 
casioned by  their  feet  and  legs  being  badly  cut  with  the  saw-pahnetto.  The 
next  day,  taking  the  captured  Indian  as  a  pilot,  he  moved  on  with  the  rest  of 
bis  force.  After  passing  several  cypress  swamps  and  dense  honmiocks,  he 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Indians'  encampment,  on  the  morning  of  the  25tli. 
Here  they  were  found  in  one  of  the  strongest  places,  as  well  as  most  difficult 
of  access,  of  any  before  known  in  Florida  -,  but  between  12  and  1  o'clock 
the  conflict  commenced.  The  main  body  of  the  Indians  were  posted  in  a 
honmiock,  from  which  they  poured  such  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  voluii- 
teera,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fiill  back,  lliey  formed  in  the  rear  of  the 
infantry,  who,  conrun^  now  into  action,  **  sustained  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
ti?e  fires  ever  experienced  from  Indians."  But  they  pressed  forwaid,  and 
gained  the  honunock ;  the  struggle  continuing  more  than  an  hour,  wliich  was 
sustained  with  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  at  one  time 
nearly  breaking  their  line ;  they  were,  however,  finally  routed  and  driven  at 
every  point,  leaving  10  of  their  dead  on  the  fielil,  and  numerous  traces  of 
blood  where  others  had  been  dragged  away.  It  was  reiwrted  afterwards,  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  that  they  lost  20  in  all ;  and  yet  this  story  of  blood  is 
not  half  told.  CoL  Taylor  had  28  killed,  and  111  wounded !  Every  officer 
of  four  companies,  with  one  exception,  and  every  orderly  serceant  of  the 
same  companies,  were  killed,  and  tne  sergeant  major  was  mortally  wounded 
CoL  A  R.  Thompson,  of  the  6th  U.  S.  infantry,  received  three  mort'il  wounds 
neariy  at  the  same  time ;  Adjutant  J.  P.  Center,  Capt  Vanswearingen,  and 
Lieut  F.  J.  Brooke,  of  the  same  corps,  were  killed  outright ;  Col.  Gentry,  cf 
the  Missouri  volunteers,  was  killed  by  a  shot  through  the  body,  the  same  ball 
wounding  his  son  in  the  arm.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  disastrous  liatde  of 
Lake  Okeechobee,  which  served  two  ends ;  one  of  which  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Indians  in  opposition,  and  to  teach  tlie  survivors  that  the  whites 
eoold  and  would  fight  No  prisoners  were  taken,  but  some  200  horses  and 
cattle  were  found. 

Bkirmishes  on  a  smaller  scale  continued.  Gen.  Nelson,  of  the  Georgia 
volunteers,  fell  in  with  a  few  Indians  on  the  Suanee,  on  the  26  December,  at 
a  place  called  Wacusape,  and  we  presume,  iudging  from  indirect  informa* 
tm,  came  off  second  best    His  horse  was  killedunder  him,  and  he  lost  his 
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lieutenant,  and  throe  borsea,  and  a  man  or  two  wounded.  He  took  one  In- 
diai)  and  a  negro  prisoners,  and  one  Indian  was  reported  to  have  been  killed. 
About  tlie  same  time,  there  was  a  fight  at  Charlotte  Harbor,  in  which  five 
Indians  were  killed,  and  nine  takeiL  Lieut.  Hardinff  was  dangerousljr  wound- 
ed. And  a  day  or  two  after,  Capt.  Winder,  witli  30  dragoons,  surprised  and 
^K)k  seven  men  and  23  women  and  children,  al>out  40  miles  south  of  Fort 
McLane,  and  near  Fort  McNiell;  and  20  miles  south-west  of  Fort  Harney, 
he  took  29  more,  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  CoaJiaja  Such  wero  toa 
important  o))erations  in  Florida,  during  the  year  I8!i7. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ElCBRACIIfO  THK   KVKIVTS   OF   1838  AlID   1839. 

Battle  of  Wacasa  Swamp — Defeat  of  Lieut.  PotoeU-^BATTLZ  or  Lucua 
Hatch! — Gen.  Jesup  wounded — Death  or  Osceola — His  ehtiracter — Gen.  Jetup 
desires  to  give  up  the  toavy  and  allow  the  Indians  to  live  in  Florida — Jibt  aiiowed 
by  the  government — His  talk  with  Toskkoer — Indians  seized  at  Fort  Jupiiet  - 
lien.  Jesup  leaves  Florida — Death  <^  Philip  and  Jumper — Capt.  Ellis*s  exploit — 
Indians  surprise  Capt.  Beall — Families  murdered — Crews  of  vessels  murdered — 
Death  of  Mushalatubee — Camp  Forbes  attacked — Jfumerous  murders — Capt. 
Russell  and  Maj.  Jfoel  killed — Capt.  RoweU  defeated — Gen.  Maeomb  takes  com- 
mand m  Florida — Endeavors  to  make  a  treaty — Lieut.  Hulbert  killed — Reward  for 
Indians — Massacre  at  Cciooshatehie — Indians  surprised  at  Fort  Mellon — Murders 
on  the  IVacuUa — Bloodhounds  to  be  employed  against  the  Seminoles — Depredations 
continue. 

New  year  has  come,  but  not  a  "happy  new  year"  to  Florida;  for  its  firel 
day  hail  only  imssed,  when  the  sound  of  the  rifle  is  heard  in  its  desolate 
coasts,  followed  by  the  groans  of  tlie  woundeil  and  dying.  Bri^.  Gen.  Cluiries 
Nelson,  with  a  brigade  of  (jreorgia  volunteers,  lieiiig  charged  witli  the  defence 
of  Middle  Florida,  was,  on  tlie  2  January,  scouting  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Wacasa 
Swamp,  near  Fort  Fanning,  when  he  discovered  Indian  signs  leading  to  said 
swamp:  following  them  up,  he  was  fiercely  attxicked  as  lie  approached  it, 
and  immediately  the  fight  became  obstinate,  and  lasted  near  three  hours.  At 
5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Indians  dispersed,  carrying  oflT  their  killed  luid  wounded. 
The  whites  suffered  severely;  but  they  claimed  a  large  victory,  having  cap- 
tiinMi  "  J5  men  and  children,"  and  a  chief  named  Chickachoo.  Col.  Foster, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing.  Was  sliot  down,  but  his  wound  proved  slight. 
Lieut  Jennings  was  killed.  Among  the  wounded  were  CoL  Ambrister, 
slightly;  Serg.  Maj.  Jones,  badly;  Dr.  Sheftall  of  Savannali,  liadly;  with 
several  privates. 

We  now  proceed  with  an  account  of  a  sharp  action,  near  Jupiter  Inlet, 
between  a  force  of  al>out  80  men  under  Lieut  L.  M.  Powell,  of  the  navy,  and 
a  iHHiy  of  Indians  under  Toskegee,  in  which  the  whites  were  defeated,  and 
suffered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  Tlie  action  commenced  about  4 
in  the  P.  M.,  and  continued  till  half  past  seven  at  night,  of  the  15  January. 

On  proceetliiig  upon  a  trail,  after  landing  at  Jupiter  River,  Lieut  Powell 
captured  a  squaw,  whom  he  made  pilot  him  to  the  Indian  camp,  which  ha 
reached  after  a  march  of  about  five  miles.  He  found  them  pre|iared  for  him. 
and  the  wiu-'Whoop  was  immediately  niised.  The  whites  "charged  ihein 
through  a  deep  swamp,"  and  the  fire  liecanie  general.  Lieut  Harrison,  of 
the  nav)',  was  soon  shot  down  at  the  head  of  his  men,  who  were  left  without 
an  officer.  Lieut  Fowler,  of  the  lulillery,  was  directed  to  [leiietrate  the 
swamp  to  the  right,  while  the  remaining  two  companies,  under  Lieut  M  Ar- 
thur, of  tlie  navy,  advanced  in  line.  By  these  maniBuvres  the  Indians  were 
driven,  or  retreated,  to  a  large  cy|»re8S  swam]),  700  or  800  yards  in  the  rear- 
Here  they  made  a  determined  stand,  and  here  Lieut  M^Arthur  was  IwiUy 
wounded,  and  Dr.  Leitner  was  killed  while  in  the  dischaq^  of  his  du^  wm 
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mrgeoo.  Night  was  approaching,  and  the  men  were  failing  fast,  when  lieut. 
P6well  ordered  a  retreat  Lieut  Fowler  was  shot  down  in  tlie  succi^ssfbl 
attempt  which  he  made  to  cover  the  retreat,  and  but  three  officeis  remained 
upon  their  feet  at  the  close  of  the  action.  The  whites  made  wiiat  haste  they 
could  to  their  boats,  all  of  wliich  they  got  off  except  one,  which  the  Indians 
took,  containing  ammunition.  In  this  affkir  the  whites  had  5  killed,  and  30 
wounded,  many  of  them  severely,  and  some  three  several  times.  The  Lidians 
lost  4  or  5.  The  conmiander-m-chief  in  this  expedition  makes  no  ciiargea 
against  any  ensaged  in  it,  in  his  official  account ;  but  an  officer,  who  wa^ 
twice  wounded  in  the  fight,  said  the  sailors  were  great  cowards,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  company  of  artillery  under  Lieut  Fowler,  who  covered  their 
retreat,  nearly  all  of  them  would  have  been  scalped.  As  it  was,  about  ha.f 
the  wounded  were  of  that  class.  This  fight  was  on  Lucha  Hatche,  or  Tur* 
de  River. 

Gen.  Jesup,  thinking  the  Indians  had  urobably  made  their  head-quarters  on 
the  Lucha  Hatche,  marched  witli  the  tbrce  under  his  immediate  command 
from  Fort  Lloyd,  near  the  head  of  the  St  John,  on  the  20  Jaimary,  to  seo 
whether  Lieut  Powell  had  just  cause  for  leaving  them  m  full  possession 
there,  or  not  He  came  upon  them  on  the  24th,  fetween  11  and  12  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  and  if  he  had  had  no  more  men  than  the  lieutenant  had,  it  is  doubtftil 
whether  he  would  have  given  as  good  an  account,  or  ftu*ed  as  well ;  though 
the  general  himself  says,  "  that  the  strength  of  theur  position  was  such,  that 
they  ought  to  have  held  it  much  longer  than  they  did;"  yet,  in  forcing  them 
out  of  it,  he  was  pretty  severely  wounded,  with  30  of  his  men,  and  10  were 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.  Thus  had  Toskeoee  handled  two  considerable 
forces  under  separate  commanders,  and  was  doubtless  as  well  prepared  for  a 
third,  as  either  of  those  for  a  second ;  for  he  and  his  men  were  able  to  make 
good  their  retreat  without  loss  of  time,  with  their  all,  leaving  conjecture  only 
to  their  enemies  of  their  next  locality. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  once  feared,  and 
much  dreaded,  and  now  no  less  regretted,  chief,  Osceola«  We  left  him  in 
prison  at  St  Augustine,  in  Novemfer  last,  from  which  place  he  was,  soon 
after  the  escape  of  Coacoochee  from  thence,  sent  to  Charleston,  and  con- 
fined to  the  fort  in  that  harbor  for  safe  keeping,  until  he  should  be,  with  oth- 
ers, shipped  for  the  west  But  that  time  never  came  tor  him !  Death  came 
with  that  aid  which  the  white  man  refused !  He  died  in  confinement  at  Foit 
Moultrie,  of  a  catarrhal  fever,  on  the  30  January,  1838.  The  portrait  of  Os- 
ceola is  difficidt  to  be  drawn ;  some  have  made  him  a  coward,  and  others  a 
knave;  some  have  averred  that  he  was  but  a  sub-chief,  and  without  respect 
among  his  own  people ;  others  have  indignantly  added,  that  he  was  the  sou 
of  a  white  man,  as  though  their  own  blood  had  degraded  him  in  the  scale  of 
bein^.  It  miffht  be  so.  How  then  ought  they  to  look  upon  tliemselves  ?  Dou- 
bly degraded  in  that  scale.  Others  poinray  his  character  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  admbation;  making  him  the  greatest  of  chiefs,  ablest  of  counsellors, 
and  bravest  of  warriors.  We  affirm  to  neither.  The  circumstance  of  hia 
being  better  known  when  the  war  began,  than  other  chiefs,  gave  him  a  ce- 
lebrity or  notoriety  which  his  deeds  did  not  claim.  He  had  lived  more  among 
the  white  people,  and  henc^  was  better  known  to  them ;  and  when  a  depre- 
dation was  committed,  or  a  battle  fought,  Osceola  waa  the  supposed  leader  of 
the  Indians ;  and  as  the  report  of  such  occurrences  spread,  tlie  supposition 
vanished,  and  thus  arose  much  of  tlie  celebrity  of  Osceola.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  sec  how  he  came  so  prominently  into  the  van  of  notoriety.  Thus,  in 
our  account  of  the  defeat  of  Major  Dade,  the  authorities  then  relied  upon 
made  us  say  he  was  the  leader  in  that  wretched  disaster ;  but  we  are  now  as- 
sured that  he  was  at  Camp  King  that  same  day,  and  was  the  chief  actor  in 
^at  tragedy,  and  hence  could  not  have  been  in  the  fight  vrith  Maj.  Dade.  He 
lived  near  Camp  King  when  the  war  began,  after  which  he  removed  to  Long 
Swamp,  12  miles  to  tne  sonth-west  of  it 

But  we  detract  nothing  from  the  just  fame  of  Osceola.    He  was  a  great 

man,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  the  latest  posterity,  with  as  much  renown 

as  that  of  Phiup  of  Pokanoket     Both,  by  fatal  erix)i*H,  were  brought  pr(>iQa« 

turely  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  Philip,  by  the  rash  murder  of  one  of 
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his  own  men,  and  Osceola  by  a  mistaken  estimate  oi  tlie  cliaracter  of  liii 
foes. 

We  return  to  Gen.  Jesup,  whom  we  lefl  wounded,  though  safely  tliroush 
the  battle  of  LucJia  Hatche.  The  next  dav,  January  25tl^  he  crossed  tEe 
river,  and  encamped  on  Jupiter  Bay,  where  he  erected  a  stockade,  which  be 
named  Fort  Jupiter.  Here  he  remained  until  tlie  5  February,  his  men  being 
ilestitute  of  slioes  and  otlier  supplies.  At  tlus  i>eriod  he  marclied  soutliward, 
about  12  miles,  when  he  encainued  again ;  and  here  an  interview  was  sought 
with  the  Indians.  It  was  dow  looked  ufxjn  by  tlie  general,  as  well  as  all  liis 
principal  officers,  as  a  matter  jNist  acconiplislunent,  to  subdue  the  Seminolcs, 
*^  for  years  to  come."  It  was,  therefore,  concluded  diat  it  would  be  best  to 
effect  an  tjccommodation  with  them,  and  to  allow  them  to  retain  and  live  upon 
that  part  of  Florida  **  where  nolxxly  else  coidd  live."  Accoixlingly,  lie  wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  11  February,  recommending  that  measure. 
In  answer,  the  secretary  said,  dmt  it  was  not  a  question  now  to  be  considered 
by  the  president,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  Indians  remain  in  the 
country  or  not,  but  that,  as  a  treaty  had  been  ratified,  by  which  tlie  Indians 
had  agreed  to  remove,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  it  executed ;  tliat,  tiierefbre,  no 
arrangements  with  tlie  Semmoles  would  l>e  allowed,  liaviiig  for  its  object 
their  fliture  residence  in  Florida.  Thus  a  ^veto"  was  set  to  the  humane 
object  of  Generals  Jesup,  Eustace,  and  others,  though  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  kind  of  a  truce  with  them  for  the  ensuiiiff  summer,  or  until  the  season 
would  allow  the  whites  to  fight  them  again  to  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Jesup  had  moved  on  slowly,  and  on  the  7th,  by  means  of 
messengers  which  he  sent  out,  got  a  paiiey  with  a  ^oung  chief,  named  Hal- 
lee  Hajo.  This  chief  told  the  general  that  the  Indians  were  in  a  wretched 
condition,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  country,  but  would  be  con- 
tented with  anv  sinall  portion  of  it,  if  they  might  he  allowed  to  continue  in  it 
At  this  stage  of  the  conference,  the  general  {ver}'abnii»tly  we  ihink)  demanded 
hostages,  or  a  siurender  of  the  arms  of  tlie  Indians ;  but  the  chief  gave  him 
to  understand  that  neither  would  be  done.  He  then  requested  a  conference 
with  Toskegee,  the  principal  chief  of  tlie  band.  The  next  day  Toskegce 
came,  and  die  interview  resulted  in  an  agreement  for  a  meeting  at  Fort  Jupiter, 
in  ten  days  &om  that  tim&  What  was  done  at  that  fort,  or  whether  the  gen- 
eral ever  got  the  Indians  there  or  not,  he  has  not  told  us ;  but  he  says,  in  his 
communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  that  **  the  measure  which  he  adopted 
had  resulted  in  the  peaceable  surrender  of  about  1,200  Indians  and  negroes, 
of  whom  319  were  warriors.  Had  any  other  course  been  adopted,  it  is  ques- 
tionable," he  says,  *^  whether  20  warriors  could  have  been  killed  or  taken." 

Hence  we  are  to  infer,  that  witliout  gross  deception,  now-a-days  called 
Btrataffem,  nothing  could  be  effected,  of  any  accoimt,  against  the  Indians  of 
Flori<ui ;  and  what  it  is  probable  will  be  remarked  upon  hereafler,  as  worthy 
of  admiration,  is  the  curious  fact,  that  it  had  taken  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  all  its  officers  who  had  been  engaged  in  Florida,  three  years  to 
find  it  out  An  army  could  march  from  one  end  of  that  country  to  another, 
if  they  avoided  its  lakes  and  swamps ;  and  dogs  could,  with  equal  ease,  drive 
all  the  birds  firom  a  rye-field,  if  there  were  no  brambles  in  their  course ;  and 
tlie  latter  of  these  experiments  would  be  of  al)out  as  much  consequence  to 
the  owner  of  the  rye-field,  as  the  former  to  the  inhabitants  of  Florida. 

Toskegee  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  lay  down  his  anns,  and  come  into 
the  strong-holds  of  the  white  men,  to  hold  a  treaty  witli  them,  under  the  as- 
surance mat  he  and  his  people  would  be  allowed  to  retain  some  liiUt  pari  of 
their  men  country.  But  we  are  told,  as  the  Indians  probably  were  aflerwanw, 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Florida,  provided  the  president 
would  consent  to  it  They  had  become  quite  confident  that  such  wouUl  be 
the  fact,  for  the  verv  good  reason,  that  the  officers  who  made  them  tnis  prom- 
ise, were  very  confident  themselves,  that  it  would  be  acceded  to  by  him.  No 
other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  Gen.  Jesiip's  language,  in  his  communi- 
cation to  the  secretary  of  war,  before  alluded  to.  S|)eaking  of  his  overtures 
for  a  reservation,  he  says,  **  I  believed  then,  and  I  l)€lieve  now,  that,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  in  the  field,!  had  a  right  to  adopt  those  measiunea^ 
either  oC  direct  Iiostility,  or  of  policy,  which  promised  to  be  most  useful  iv 
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the  end,  taking  cai*e  not  to  place  the  ultimate  decision  of  them  beyond  the 
eontrol  of  my  official  superiors." 

Some  time  bod  now  mtervencd  since  proposals  had  been  made,  and  it  it 
probabh  the  chiefs  had  begun  to  think  all  was  not  right ;  for  when,  on  the 
17th  March,  the  general  had  got  his  answer  from  Washmgton,  be  notified 
ihem  to  meet  him  on  the  20th,  at  Fort  Jupiter;  tiiey  did  not  appear;  where- 
upon Col.  Twiggs,  by  his  order,  surrounded  and  captured  the  whole  party, 
ainnunting  to  51^  In  a  day  or  two  after,  negro  s  enough  were  taken  to  make 
u])  078;  but  in  the  nicxxn  time  Passac-mico,  a  chief,  with  14  others,  made  thinr 
esrape. 

On  the  24  March,  Gen.  Jesup  detached  M alatoochee,  Tustenuc-cocho-conee, 
an<I  the  negro  chief  Abraham,  to  Gen.  Taylor.  These  were  sent  out  with 
messages  to  their  CQuntrymen  west  of  Okeechol>ee  and  Pahaiokee,  and  they 
prexiiiled  upon  Alligator,  with  36J  Indians  and  negroes,  of  whom  a  hmidred 
were  warriors,  to  surrender  to  Col.  Smith  and  Gen.  Taylor;  and  soon  after 
Lieut  Anderson  captured  Pahose-niico,  a  sub-chief  of  Toskegee,  with  his 
l)nii(l  of  47  persons.  Major  Lauderdale  and  Lieut.  Powell  pursued  Appiacca, 
(Sum  Jones,)  as  Gen.  Jesup  writes  the  name,  into  the  everglades,  ana  came 
up  with  bim  on  an  island,  and  dispersed  his  paity. 

We  have  now  traced  events  to  the  month  of  A])ril,  1838,  in  which  month 
Oen.  Jesup  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country,  and  leave  Gen. 
Taylor  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida.  He  began  operations  there  in 
De  cml)er,  1836,  fiom  which  time  to  that  now  arrived  at,  there  had  been 
taken,  with  those  who  surrendered,  about  2,400  Indians,  above  700  of  whom 
were  warriors.  Manv  of  the  principal  chiefs  had  already  been  sent  out  of 
the  coimtry.  King  f  hilip.  Cloud,  and  Coahnjo,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  12th  of  March,  but  the  former  never  i*eached  his  i)lace  of  destination. 
King  Philin  died  on  board  his  transport  boat  in  July,  40  miles  below  Fort 
Gibson.  He  was  buried  on  shore  with  the  honors  of  war;  100  guns  being 
discharged  over  his  grave.  Jumper  had  preceded  him.  This  chief  lan- 
guished for  about  two  months,  at  the  **  Barracks'*  in  New  Orleans,  when,  on 
a  (lav  memorable  in  our  annals,  April  the  19th,  his  spirit  took  its  flight  He 
>ya8  buried  imder  arms  with  much  ceremony.  Into  his  cofRn  were  put  his 
lifle,  pipe,  tobacco,  and  other  equipments,  agreeable^  to  the  custom  of  his 
people.  We  now  return  to  inqiure  what  is  doing  in  the  land  whence  they 
canae. 

A  scoutin?  pnrty  of  volunteers,  under  Capt.  Ellis,  found  five  Indians  in  a 
hommock  near  Santa  Fee  bridge,  all  of  whom  are  killed,  without  injury  to  his 
own  party.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  May.  On  the  17th  of  June,  as  a  detach- 
ment of  about  30  United  States  dragoons,  under  Cart  Beall,  were  seeking 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Felasco,  near  Newnansville.  they  fefl 
into  an  am!)ush,  and  seven  of  their  number  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
th"  former  was  Capt  Walker.  They  immediately  retreated,  and  were  fol- 
lowed some  distance  by  the  Indians.  On  the  19  July  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Guynn  was  cut  ofl'on  the  Santa  Fee ;  himself,  wife,  and  infant  child  were  mur- 
d  red.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  a  family  of  the  name  of  Laslev  was 
broken  up  on  the  Ocloknee,  1.5  or  20  milt^s  from  Tallahassee.  Mr.  Lasley 
and  a  daughter  were  killed.  In  Middle  Florida,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
a  Mr.  Singletary,  his  wife,  and  two  children  were  cut  ofl^.  On  the  I9th  of 
August,  a  severe  blow  was  stnick  on  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Baker,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Oscilla.  Ilifnself,  wife,  and  a  grandchild  were  killed.  And  thus 
we  might  fill  out  page  aAer  page  with  such  awful  details — consequences  of  a 
war  to  be  rememi>ere<l  only  to  !>e  lamented. 

Many  had  8up|>ORed,  that  when  so  many  Indians  had  l)een  sent  out  of 
Florida,  but  few  could  be  lefl  to  trouble  their  expatriators,  but  it  proved  far 
otherwise.  The  po'>r  mariner,  who  had  never  Ifad  any  hvnd  in  the  war,  if 
cast  away  on  any  part  of  that  const,  immediately  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  Indians.  In  a  terrible  tem|)est,  which  hap|)ened  about  the  7th  of  Septem 
bpr,  near  40  vessels  were  wrecke<l  or  stranded  on  its  ext  nsive  shores.  OnjB 
only  we  shall  particularly  name  This  was  the  brig  Alna,  Capt  Thomas,  of 
Porthmd.  After  being  wrecked,  the  crew  all  got  Fafe  on  shore,  except  one 
who  was  wash^  overlward.    The  captain,  A.  J,  Plummcr,  mm  WIa. 
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Reed,  were  killed.    S.  Cammett  and  £L  Wyer,  Jr^  thoai^  wounded,  i 
miraculously  escaped. 

Amidst  these  events  we  will  pause  to  notice  tbe  death  of  the  great  Chok 
taw  chie^  Mushalatubee.  He  died  at  the  agency  in  Arkansas,  Septembet 
the  dOtb,  of  small -pox.  He  had  led  his  warriors  against  the  Greeks,  under 
Jackson,  during  the  war  of  1812. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  Adj.  Gen.  R.  Jones  issued  orders  for  the  re- 
assembling  of  such  officers  and  others,  in  Florida  and  the  Cherokee  country, 
as  had  been  detached  to  the  north-west,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  ready  for  active 
service.  On  the  11th,  as  Capt  Rowell's  company  of  Florida  volunteers, 
about  16,  were  scouting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oscilla,  they  fall  upon  a  camp 
of  Indi?ins  undei  Figertail.  Most  of  tlieni  escape  on  ponies,  but  two  women 
were  killed. 

We  meet  with  very  little  of  importance  until  the  close  of  this  year.  On 
he  28th  December  an  attack  was  made  on  Camp  Forbes,  by  a  small  party 
if  Indians,  but  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  two  of  their  number  dead 
lehind.  The  next  inomiiig  Lieut  Thomas  went  in  pursuit  of  the  party,  and 
mxne  up  with  tliein  on  the  Chattahoochee;  here  aniin  they  were  dispersed 
fith  loss,  but  how  great  is  not  mentioned.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1839, 
•me  citizens  of  Magnolia,  learning  that  Indians  were  in  their  neigh borbood, 
•arched  them  out,  and  killed  the  whole  party,  six  in  number.  Capt  L.  J. 
Beall,  scouting  with  a  company  of  dragoons  near  Ahapopka  Lake,  captured 
16  Indians,  of  which  number  but  two  were  men.  The  two  men  were  near 
relations  of  Wild  Cat  and  Snm  Jones.  The  latter  had  fiven  out  word  that 
he  would  hang  nny  Indian  who  should  attempt  to  surrender. 

A  party  of  10  or  12  Indians  went  within  about  12  miles  of  Tallahassee,  and 
cut  cm*  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Pendarvis;  kUlinff  him,  his  wife,  and  two  children. 
This  was  on  tbe  15tli  of  February,  and  on  the  18th  they  cut  off  the  family  of 
a  Mr.  White,  four  miles  nearer  the  same  place.  Here  they  killed  two  persons 
and  desfierately  woumled  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White.  On  the  Thursday  previous, 
the  same,  or  perhaps  another  party  of  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Btokens,  of  Jetferson  county,  and  though  the  family  escaped,  they  plundered 
h  of  1,000  dollars  in  hank  notes,  and  burnt  it 

On  the  23d  of  (Vbruary,  al>out  15  or  20  Indians  attack  three  wagons  on  the 
Magnolia  road,  loaded  with  provisions  for  Camp  Wacasa,  and  about  9  miles 
horn  that  place.  Four  persons  were  killed.  As  Capt  S.  L.  Russell  was 
ascending  the  Miami  Kiver,  in  open  boats,  from  Fort  Dallas,  with  a  part  of 
his  men,  they  wei-e  fired  on  by  Indians  concealed,  and  Capt  Russell  is  killed, 
and  Major  Noel  is  mortally  wounded.  This  was  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
vht,  the  28th. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  Indians  which  had  been  collected  at  St  Augus- 
^ne  were  shipped  for  the  west  There  were  250  in  all,  65  of  whom  were 
men.  At  this  time  went  the  long  noted  negro  chief^  Abraham.  Yet  murders 
continued  to  be  every  where  committed.  On  the  8th,  the  house  of  E^dmund 
Ch^y,  in  Jeflerson  county,  9  miles  from  Monticello,  is  beset,  Mr.  Gray  and 
two  children  killed  and  one  badly  wounded,  and  the  house  burned. 

In  pursuing  his  business  of  scontinff,  Capt  Howell  c^me  upon  50  or  60 
Indians  near  Patterson's  Hommock,  5  mdes  east  of  the  Oscilla.  They  engaged 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  two  wounded. 
This  happened  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  some  10  or  15 
Indians  went  to  the  residence  of  Capt  Scott,  in  Jefferson  county,  about  two 
miles  from  Bailey's  mills,  where  they  killed  one  person  and  wounded  two  or 
three  more.  About  the  same  time  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Rollins  is  attacked  at 
the  head  of  the  St  Mary's,  on  the  edge  of  the  Okefeenoke  Swamp.  Bfra 
Rollins  was  killed,  and  he  mafle  a  very  narrow  escape. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Macomb  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  Florida,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  he  arrived  at  its  head-quarters  on 
Black  Creek.  His  main  instructions  appear  to  have  been,  to  )>acify  the  In- 
dians again,  until  the  return  of  another  season  for  campaigning.  Btit  hii 
prospects  were  discouraging,  for  **  they  were  dividing  themselves  into  small 
parties,  penetrating  the  settlements,  committing  some  murflera,  and  firing 
MHom  their  coverts  on  the  expresses  and  passengers  going  from  post  to  posL 
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And  it  was  believed  tliat  no  communication  could  be  opened  with  them. 
However  the  general  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  finding  some 
primners  at  CmiVs  Ferry,  he  treated  them  kindly  for  a  while,  then  set  them 
at  liberty,  with  the  request  that  they  would  proceed  to  the  hostiles  and  invite 
them  to  a  parley.  At  or  about  the  same  time  Gen.  Taylor  sent  out  some  of 
''his  Indians,  in  whose  sincerity  and  honesty  he  had  great  confidence;^  but 
these  joined  the  enemy  and  never  returned,  and  the  prisoners  returned  after 
some  time,  and  said  they  could  not  find  their  people.  In  the  mean  time, 
on  tlie  22  April,  about  100  Tallahassies,  under  the  chief  Nea  Stoco  Matia, 
marched  to  Tampa  in  the  night,  and  forced  away  alx  ut  30  of  their  country- 
men, who  were  waiting  there  to  be  shipped  to  the  west 

At  length,  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  general  got  a  number  of  chic&  together, 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  hy  the  negotiation  of  Col.  H&rnejf 
and  an  amicable  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  they  were  to  remain  m 
the  country  for  the  present,  or  until  they  could  be  assured  of  tke  prosperous 
condition  of  their  friends  who  had  emigrated.    The  general  then  left  Florida. 

On  the  3  May,  five  persons  were  killed  on  the  ^nta  Fee.  On  the  same 
day  Lieut.  Hulbert  and  a  man  named  O'Driscoll  were  killed  at  Fourteen- 
mile  Creek.  The  express  rider  between  Fort  Frank  Brooke  and  Fort  An- 
drews not  arriving  as  usual,  Lieut  Hulbert  went  out  with  ten  men  to  learn 
the  cause.  Being  in  advance  of  his  men,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  ayd  was  thus 
cut  offi    He  belonged  to  New  York,  and  had  graduated  at  West  Point 

About  sunset  on  the  28  May,  a  body  of  Indians  surround  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  James  Osteon,  of  A  Ulster,  shoot  him  near  his  stable,  badly  woimd  a  Mr 
Dell,  and  also  a  sister  of  Mr.  Osteon.  Mrs.  Osteon  and  her  children  escape 
to  the  nearest  house.  These  and  numerous  other  equally  horrid  afiairs  hap- 
pening immediately  after  the  treaty  just  made,  destroyed  all  confidence  in  its 
utility.  The  people  of  Florida  declared  they  would  take  the  manaj^ment  of 
the  war  into  ttieir  own  hands,  and  early  in  June  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory ofibred  a  reward  of  200  dollars  for  every  Indian  killed  or  taken.  And 
soon  after,  Tioebtail,  the  chief  of  the  Tallahassies,  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  treaty  made  between  €ren.  Macomb  and  Chitto  Tustenuggee 
null  and  void.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  Semi- 
Doles,  Tigertail  and  Sam  Jones,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Gen.  Macomb's 
treaty. 

On  the  13  July,  between  9  and  10  at  night,  a  small  party  of  Indians  at- 
tack the  family  of  Mr.  G.  Chairs,  10  miles  from  Tallahassee,  and  kill  Mrs. 
Chairs  and  two  children.'  On  the  23d,  CoL  Harney  was  attacked  on  the  Co- 
looshatchle  or  Synebal  River,  and  had  13  out  of  18  of  his  men  killed.  The 
colonel  had  gone  to  this  place  to  establish  a  trading  house,  agreeably  to  the 
treaty  made  at  Fort  King  between  some  of  the  Sermnoles  and  Gen.  Macomb^ 
before  spoken  oil  Thus  that  treaty  (which  was  only  verbal)  was  either  made 
on  die  part  of  the  Indians  to  deceive  the  general,  or  some  Indians  made  it 
without  any  authority  fit)m  tlieir  nation  ;  the  lutier  was  doubdess  the  fact 

When  the  news  of  Col.  Harney's  surprise  reached  Fort  Mellon,  on  the  3l8t, 
some  50  Indians,  who  had  come  into  that  neighborhood,  were  alarmed  for 
their  safety,  and  fled ;  but  soon  after,  about  45  of  them  came  in  to  talk  with 
Lieut  Hanson,  and  were  surrounded  and  taken ;  two  men,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  were  shot  down  and  killed.  About  this  time,  as  a  company  of  sol- 
diers were  building  a  bridge  in  Middle  Florida,  about  two  miles  from  a  post 
on  the  Suanee,  they  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  G  of  their  number 
killed.  At  Fort  Wneelock,  two  or  three  soldiers  are  killed  while  bathing  in 
Orange  Lake.  On  the  27  September,  a  party  fall  upon  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Bunch,  on  the  Wakulla,  murder  Mrs.  Bunch  and  one  child,  and  bum  the 
house.    Mr.  Whitaker,  a  near  neighbor,  is  severely  wounded. 

Early  in  October,  it  was  announced  that  7,000  regular  troops  were  to  ae 
sent  to  Florida,  and  that  Gen.  Taylor  had  been  authorized  to  send  to  Cuba 
for  a  large  number  of  bloodhounds,  to  enable  them  to  scent  out  the  In  liana. 
When  it  was  known  throughout  the  country  that  dogs  were  to  be  empioyed 
against  them,  there  was  a  general  burst  of  indi^iation ;  but  though  it  is  a  &ct 
that  the  dogs  were  procured  and  brought  to  llorida,  with  Spaniards  to  di- 
rect them,  yet  we  believe  they  entirely  railed  in  the  experiment  i  there  beiDf 
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but  here  and  there  a  solitary  insttiuce  of  tlieir  ]>erforuiiug  tJie  service  for 
which  tliey  were  iiiteuded.  If  the  origiuators  ot'tliis  dog-schtine  had  h\  view 
the  destruction  of  the  Indians  in  tlie  maiuier  tiiey  were  destroyed  by  tlie  fol- 
lowers of  ColumlMis,  they  deserve  not  the  rights  of  humanity,  but  should 
ratlier  be  hunted  out  of  society  by  beasts  as  savage  as  tlieniselves,  if  such 
could  be  found.  How  imich  was  effected  by  the  hounds,  it  is  difficult  to  tell, 
ibr  long  before  their  arrival  in  the  country,  the  editors  of  papers  in  tliat  re 
gion  had  probably  concluded  upon  what  course  they  would  pursue,  when 
official  aceounlB  from  dogs  should  be  offered  for  publication ;  but  occasionally 
a  reckless  fellow  dropped  a  paragraph  like  the  following:  <* The  Cuba  do^ 
have  proved  quite  beneficiaL  Thev  caught  five  Indians  the  other  day,  u) 
Middle  Florida,  handsdmely.''  in  March,  (1840,)  <<Col.  Twiggs  niade  a  15 
days'  scout  up  the  St  Johns  River  with  the  bloodhounds.  On  his  return,  it 
was  stated  that  they  were  found  to  be  perfectly  useless ;  all  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  take  the  trail  of  the  Indians  proving  unsuccessfuL  These  and  other 
trials  are  evidences  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  furtljer  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  northern  sentimentalists."  From  such  statements  we  are  left  to  make 
up  such  accounts  as  we  may,  of  what  was  effected  by  the  bloodhounds 
'I  hey  will  be  noticed  in  tiie  order  of  time  as  we  proceed. 

During  this  ejtpedition,  two  Indians  were  discovered  in  a  boat  and  shot 
one  of  whom  was  said  to  be  a  brother  of  Sam  Jones. 

On  the  19  October,  a  party  of  dragoons  were  fired  upon  while  crossing  tlie 
Oscilla,  and  had  7  of  their  number  killed.  Some  Indians,  pretending  friend- 
ship, had  encamped  about  two  miles  from  the  fort,  on  New  River;  and  hav- 
ing become  fiimtliar  with  tiie  soldiers,  invited  them  all  to  a  dance,  which  they 
were  to  have  on  the  night  of  the  27  September ;  but  three,  however,  had  lite 
temerity  to  go,  and  they  were  all  killed.  It  was  supposed  thev  intended  oi 
were  in  hopes  of  drawing  out  the  whole  garrison,  which  if  they  bad,  their 
fate  would  have  been  the  same.  This  was  but  a  retaliation.  A  baggage- 
wagon  passing  between  Micanopy  and  Fort  Wheelock,  with  an  escort  of 
seyen  men,  was  taken  by  the  Indians  on  the  3  November ;  the  driver  was 
mortally  woimded,  and  another  man  severely ;  killing  and  wounding  some  6 
or  7  mides  and  horses ;  50  Indians  were  said  to  have  done  this  miscnief ;  but 
if  there  had  been  half  that  number,  it  is  exceeding  doubtful  whether  either 
of  the  seven  men  would  have  escaped. 

The  climate,  as  well  as  the  Seminoles,  continued  to  do  its  work  alsa  On 
the  5  November,  Lieut  Rodney  died  at  St  Augustine,  and  the  next  day. 
Quartermaster  MX)rabb  died  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  9  November,  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Johnson  was  attacked,  on  the 
Oscilla,  in  which  four  negroes  and  one  white  boy  were  killed.  Four  days 
after,  a  partv  took  Alfred  Oliver's  house,  on  the  Ocloknee,  12  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Tallahassee,  and  killed  his  son.  On  the  25th,  as  Capt  Searle  is 
proceeding  in  a  carriage  from  St  Augustine  to  Picolata,  he  was  fired  upon, 
when  abcntt  6  miles  out,  and  mortally  wounded ;  a  young  man,  a  Pokuder, 
who  was  ridinff  on  horseback  behind  him,  was  killed  upon  the  spot  On  the 
same  dav,  a  Mr.  Weedman,  with  his  son,  proceeded  to  visit  his  &rm,  three 
and  a  half  miles  only  fit)m  St  Augustine,  on  the  same  road.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  made  the  attempt  since  the  war  began,  and  by  it  he  now  lost  his 
life,  being  shot  dead  by  some  concealed  Indians;  and  his  son  was  badly 
wounded. 

During  this  month.  Gov.  Call,  with  some  200  or  300  men,  scotu^  Middle 
Florida,  and  "drove  up  all  the  Indians"  in  their  Hues  of  march.  They  pre- 
sumed they  would  not  *< light  down  again"  for  some  time.  However,  m  a 
few  dajTS  after,  the  house  of^Maj.  J.  S.  Taylor,  about  6  miles  from  Monticello^ 
was  biunt  down,  but  the  &mily  escaped.  This  act  was  laid  to  the  Indians, 
and  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  they  did  not  do  it,  for  they  certainly  wert 
thd  poeseMon  of  the  country 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

EYEtrta  or  thk  tbaa  1840. 

J  from  ff  wtgoms  iaken — Heut.  fFhedan  killed — Dog  exploits — FamMUg  desUvyed^ 
Drfeat  of  Copt.  Rains — Lieut.  Safiderson'a  defeat — CuL  Kiley*t  etploit-^Col. 
Green's — CoL  Hartley's — ^  compnuj  of  players  attacked — Ckno  Creek  skinmsk — 
Indian  Key  destroyed — Ueut.  Arthurs  exploit — Eleven  families  destroyed— 
Cupt.  Beall's  fight — Lieui.  Hansons  buttle — Indian  handed — rticffication  attemptsi 
through  a  deputation  of  Scin>noles  from  Arkansas — ft  fails — Whites  taken  in  aid 
ing  Indians — }Vild  Cat's  exploit — Sad  accident — Ueut.  Judd  aminished — Fort  Han* 
son  burnt — Col.  Harney's  voyage  to  the  Eterglades — Hangs  nine  Indians — Tk§ 
chief  Chiakika  kUlett-^Fort  Walker  attacked — Capt.  Davidson  dies — Lieut.  i^'keP' 
uwfd't  amhushy  and  death  of  Mrs.  Mohtoomert. 

"  You  plough  the  lodiaii'i  grave ;  70a  till  hii  land — 
li  there  ao  blood,  white  moo,  upon  your  band? 
Recall  Uie  timu  when  firat  your  futbera  ipread 
Upon  tbe«e  icv^Rhorei  their  wintry  bed; — 
When,  powerloM  eicilen  on  tij^o  deM>ri  eea, 
Their  only  itroiigth— the  ipiril  to  be  free.** 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840.  On  the  first  da} 
of  F'ebruary  of  this  year,  a  detachment  of  men,  sent  in  pursuit  of  deserters 
were  fired  on  near  Fort  Brooke,  by  wliich  three  of  the  detachment  wen 
wounded.  A  sergeant,  wliose  horse  was  sJiot  from  under  him,  was  supposec' 
to  have  been  killed.  Four  days  a(\er,  some  10  or  15  Lidiaus  captured  a  train 
of  12  wagons,  about  10  miles  from  Gair's  Ferry,  as  they  were  retiu-ning  to 
that  place  with  provisions  and  stores  from  the  interior.  They  killed  one 
man,  and  wounded  four  or  five  mules,  and  made  oflf  with  the  property. 

On  the  22  February,  as  Lieut  Whedan,  with  a  detachment  or  vofunteera 
was  in  pursuit  of  Indians  upon  a  fresh  trail  near  the  Calico  Hills,  in  the  yicin- 
ity  of  Magnolia,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed;  his  men  ran  away 
ud  left  hfm  to  the  Indians. 

At)out  a  month  after,  namely,  March  18,  the  Indians  made  a  spirited  at- 
tempt to  add  to  their  stock  of  provisions.  They  attacked  another  train  of 
wjigons  on  its  way  from  Post  No.  2  to  Micanopy,  killed  tliree  men  and 
wounded  oihei*s ;  but  found  no  booty,  as  llie  wagons  were  only  ffoing  afler 
stores.  This  was  done  in  spite  of  what  a  company  of  soldiers  could  do,  who 
were  present  as  an  escort.  But  u  few  days  previous,  (March  8th,)  two  men 
are  killed  between  "Charles  Old  Town"  and  Micanopy;  and,  on  the  10th, 
aMetliodist  minister,  named  M'Rea,  was  killed  at  "Suggs OhI  Place,"  between 
Wahcahota  and  Micanopy.  On  the  26  March,  some  Lidians  crawled  up 
within  SMK)  yards  of  the  pickets  at  Fort  King,  and  killed  two  soldiers. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  somewhere  in  Middle  Florida,  two  blood- 
hounds captured  an  Indian ;  one  seized  him  by  the  throat,  while  the  whites 
came  up  and  took  him.  He  was  greatly  temfied,  and  )>oiiited  out  where 
others  might  be  found;  and  soon  after  they  captured  four  more.  On  18 
March,  nine  dogs  were  announced  as  having  arrived  at  Gary's  Ferry,  and 
that  the}'  were  to  be  enipioyed  by  Col.  'IViggs,  of  tlie  2d  dragoons,  ou  a  con- 
templated expedition  to  the  Ocklawufia.  The  o(ficei*s  under  whom  they  were 
to  Bervty  were  probably  desirous  to  know  how  nnich  they  might  depend  ujion 
tliem,  and,  therefore,  on  the  next  Sun/ifty,  made  the  following  exiieriment  in 
their  tactics.  An  Indian  prisoner  was  sent  out,  (without  the  knowledge  of  the 
dora,)  with  orders  to  climb  a  tree  at  some  five  miles'  distance.  He  did  so; 
inu  the  hounds  were  nut  upon  his  trail.  The  dog  cc^ptein,  or  leader,  went 
directly  to  the  tree,  ana  attempted  to  climb  it,  and  had  actually  got  up  six 
feet,  when  the  others  arrived.  Such  was  the  report  of  the  aflair;  which  re- 
port, whether  from  the  principal  ofiicer  under  whose  conduct  it  was  per- 
ibrmed,  or  from  tlie  chief^  leader  of  the  dqgs,  we  are  uninformed. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  a  small  band  of  Indians  attacked  a  guard  of  sijr 
men,  who  were  convoying  a  wagon  from  Fort  Fanning  to  I>eadnnan*8  Bay 
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The  officer  commanding  was  badly  wounded ;  but  the  fight  was  continued 
sevei-al  hours,  until  all  Uieir  ammunition  was  spent,  when  tliey  charged  the 
Indians,  and  made  good  their  retreat.  The  attacking  party  lost  one  man  and 
**a  big  neCTo." 

Al)out  the  same  time,  the  family  of  a  Mr.  M'Lane,  on  the  Toffolee,  was  as- 
saulted, and  Mrs.  M'Lane  and  three  of  her  children  were  barbarously  mur- 
dered. About  8  miles  from  Blount's  Town,  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Lamb  was 
destroyed ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  mondi  three  others  met  the  same  fate. 
On  the  38  April,  as  Capt  Rains  was  returning  from  a  scout,  with  18  men,  he 
was  fired  upon  from  an  ambush  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  within  two  miles 
of  Fon'  King,  and  had  4  men  killed,  and  5  wounded ;  amonff  the  latter  was 
the  captain,  severely.  The  whites  reported  that  they  killed  three  of  the  In- 
dians. From  another  source,  the  aflair  of  Capt. Rains  is  lelated  as  follows: — 
Some  of  his  men  had  been  lately  killed  by  the  Indians,  ''as  they  left  the  gar- 
rison "  of  Fort  Kin^,  and  he  was  determined  to  show  them  the  same  kind  of 
play ;  accordingly,  he  placed  some  shells  under  a  blanket,  within  hearing  dis- 
tance, and  in  Uie  night  he  heard  an  explosion.  Next  morning,  he  took  18 
men,  and  moi'ched  to  the  place  where  the  shells  had  been  deporated.  He 
found  no  Indians,  either  dead  or  alive,  but  traces  of  blood,  pony  tracks,  and 
fragments  of  garments.  While  examining  tl^ese,  all  at  once  the  Indians  rose 
up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground,  and  neaiiy  surrounded  him  and  his  little 
band ;  the  terrible  Halec  Tustenugoe  was  at  their  head,  and  with  the  most 
deafening  yells  rushed  to  the  fight  The  whites  charged,  and  the  Indians 
took  to  the  trees,  and  thus  prolonged  the  battle.  At  length,  Ilalec,  after  des- 
perately wounding  Capt  Rains,  fell  himself,  and  was  borne  off  by  his  war- 
riors. The  captain  would  doubtless  have  been  despatched  by  the  mijghty  arm 
of  the  chief,  had  not  Scrg.  Jackson,  too.  badly  wounded,  rushed  to  his  rescue, 
and  shot  I'ustenuggc.  At  this  stage  of^afiairs,  the  fight  seems  to  have  ended^ 
and,  as  usual,  the  whites  hastened  away  to  report  a  victorjr.  They  rated  the 
Indians  at  iX) ;  but  how  they  came  by  this  minute  information,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. But  their  bravery  and  courage  are,  probably,  far  less  questionable 
than  their  statement  of  the  number  of  Uieir  equally  brave  enemy.  The  same 
^jght,  or  ttie  next,  some  Indians  went  to  Stanley's  plantation,  within  three 
mues  of  Newnansville,  where  they  killed  12  hogs,  cut  down  the  fhiit-trees, 
and  burnt  the  buildings,  by  which  800  bushels  of  corn  were  consumed. 

About  tlie  same  time,  a  volunteer,  named  Sanders,  was  killed,  about  four 
miles  from  Newnansville;  and  another  man,  in  company  with  him,  was 
badly  wounded. 

On  the  19  May,  as  Lieut  Martin  and  three  other  men  were  proceeding 
from  Micanopy  to  Wakahoota,  in  charge  of  a  government  wagon,  they  were 
all  cut  off.  The  wagoner  escaped,  and  carrying  the  intelligence  to  Micanopy, 
Lieut  Sanderson  sallied  out  wiiii  17  men,  and  pursued  the  Indians.  He  soon 
fell  in  with  them,  but  was  defeated,  and  himself,  with  9  men,  killed,  besides 
three  bloodhounds  and  tlieir  keepers ;  four  otlier  men  were  missing. 

Some  time  in  June,  Col.  Riley  surprised  an  Indian  camp  on  the  Ouithla- 
roochee,  killed  two  warriors,  and  took  a  man,  woman,  ana  child,  prisoners. 
The  man  soon  aOer  escaped,  and  in  pursuit  of  him,  Capt  Mason  was  acci- 
dentally shot  by  his  own  men.  About  the  same  time.  Col.  Greene  fell  upon 
a  small  party  of  Indians  in  Middle  Florida,  killed  tlu-ee,  and  a  white  man 
with  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  CoL  Harney  returned  from  a 
long  expedition,  in  which  he  captured  Wild  Cat's  mother  and  daughter,  lib- 
erated a  negro,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  near  two  years,  and  was  the  only 
survivor  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  wracked  at  New  Smyrna.  He  also  destroyed 
27  cornfields  of  the  Indians. 

When  Dr.  Cotton  Matlier  was  about  to  write  the  history  of  a  sanguinary 
massacre,  which  happened  at  Durham  in  New  Hamjishire,  he  began  with  the 
ominous  expression  of  ^  Bloody  faking  at  Oyster  River  !^  We  h&vm  now  to 
record  a  bloody  tragedy  amon^  trogeaians  A  Mr.  Forbes,  it  appears,  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  tragcdias  he  could  manufacture  elsewhere,  but  must 
needs  go  to  that  country  of  tragedies,  Florida,  with  his  theatrical  corps,  as 
vhough  the  people  there  would  prefer  counteHeit  to  the  real  ones,  or  bad  not 
enough  of  hotli ;  ('oubtless  tlie  whites  much  preferred  the  former;  but  nor  s^ 
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With  the  Indians,  where  t  ley  could  have  a  hand  in  them.  This  company  of 
players  was  in  two  wagons,  possinff  from  Picolata  to  St  Augustine,  on  the  23 
May,  and  wiien  within  5  or  6  miles  of  the  latter  place,  were  attacked  by  a 
arge  number  of  Indians  under  Wild  Cat,  and  four  of  them  killed.  How 
many  were  in  the  company  we  are  not  told ;  but  Forltes  and  the  females 
escaped.  The  Indians,  immediately  after,  surrounded  Fort  Searle,  danced 
about  it  in  defiance,  and  dared  the  soldiers  to  come  out  and  fight ;  hut  the 
^;arrison  was  too  weak  to  make  a  sortie.  We  have  to  clcee  t^o  tt!ation  of 
this  tragedy  with  a  comedy.  The  Indians  had  found  time,  before  appearms 
ot  Fort  Searle,  to  dress  themselves  in  such  of  the  actors*  clothes  as  they  had 
tiken.  Wild  Cat  had  eot  on  the  turban  of  Othello ;  and  otliers  had  sashes 
and  spangles,  which  Uiey  took  care  to  display  to  advantage.  Wild  Cat 
showed  a  rich  velvet  dress  to  some  negroes  who  aflerwards  came  in,  and  toUf 
them  he  would  not  take  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  it 

At  Cow  Creek  Hommock,  near  Fort  White,  there  was  a  skirmish,  on  the 
12  July,  between  Ser|^.  Zeigler  and  three  or  four  men,  and  21  Indians.  A 
corpora]  and  two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  others  were  wounded. 

On  the  7  August,  there  happened  a  most  horrid  massacre  at  Indian  Key. 
Six  persons  were  killed  by  tne  Indians  in  their  liarborous  manner ;  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  formerly  of  Connecticut,  a  scientific  gentle- 
man, who  had  locatea  himself  there  fb*  the  puipose  of  cultivathig  some  rare 
plants  which  he  had  obtained  in  South  America,  while  residing  diere  as  con- 
sul. There  were  upon  Indian  Key,  at  the  time  of  this  massacre,  44  people^ 
all  of  whom  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  except  the  six  before  named. 
All  the  houses  were  burned  except  one.  The  number  of  Lidians  was  said  to 
be  100  or  150. 

On  the  10  August,  word  was  brought  to  Fort  Barkee,  that  an  encampment 
of  Indians  was  discovered,  about  seven  miles  iVom  thence,  on  the  road  to 
Fort  MitchelL  Lieut  Bw  H.  Arthur  immediately  marched  out,  with  "  a  com- 
nany  of  soldiers,**  to  surprise  them.  The  object  was  ef!t:cted  ;  two  Indiana 
were  killed,  one  wounded,  and  3  rifles  taken.  Earlv  in  the  morning  of  the 
same  day,  the  house  of  Afr.  Wyley  Jones,  on  the  Kconfina,  about  6  miles 
north  of*^  the  St  Joseph's,  was  attacked  and  burnt ;  the  Indians  shot  Mrs. 
Jones  and  one  of  her  children ;  a  little  daughter  of  13  conveyed  away  four  of 
her  younger  broth^^  and  sisters  to  a  sore  place,  and  then  returned  to  see 
what  had  become  of  her  mother.  She  found  her  only  time  enough  to  see 
her  expire !  and  then  made  a  second  escape ! 

About  the  middle  of  August,  eleven  families  are  said  to  have  been  broken 
up,  on  the  Suanee  River,  and  a  great  number  of  people  killed  Among  them 
was  tlie  family  of  a  Mr.  Courcy.  He  was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  on  his 
return,  found  his  wife  and  six  children  miu-dered,  and  left  in  the  most  liar- 
Imroiis  manner,  here  and  there  lying  about  the  fields  where  they  felL  Of 
Mr.  Howell's  family,  his  wife  and  one  child  were  killed,  and  three  other  chil- 
dren  escaped.  A  Mrs.  Green  and  one  child  were  also  murdered.  A  Mr& 
Patrick  was  shot  in  her  house  while  preparing  a  bed  for  her  children!  Mr. 
Thomas  Davis  and  two  children,  and  Mr.  Patrick's  daughter,  all  murdered. 

On  the  4  September,  as  Capt  B.  L.  Beall,  with  10  or  12  men,  was  u|K>n  a 
scout,  he  came  suddenly  upon  about  30  Indians,  who  all  escaped  but  four ; 
the  rest  seciu^  themselves  in  a  swamp  on  Wacoosasa  River.  One  of  tH« 
prisoners  was  said  to  be  Holatoochee,  a  sub-chief  ^f  the  Mikasaukiea  With 
these  prisoners  several  guns  were  taken  '<in  good  irder,"  and  ''a  large  deer- 
skin full  of  honey.** 

But  two  days  ofler,  Lieut  W.  K.  Hanson  had  a  smart  battle  witn  some 
Seminoles,  near  Fort  Wekahoota.  Word  heinjj  brought  to  the  .leiitenant 
then  at  that  post,  that  Indians  were  in  the  vicinity,  he  immediately  marched 
€U)  widi  35  regulars ;  and  when  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  fort,  was  fired 
upon  from  a  ^oomy  hommock,  which  obliged  him  to  retreat  about  300  yards 
to  an  open  wood,  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  Here  he  maile  a  staiui, 
and  continued  the  fight  about  half  an  hour,  at  which  time  the  Indians,  to  de- 
coy him,  retreated  axain  to  the  hommock ;  but  Lieut  Hanson,  having  now 
five  of  iu0  men  killed  and  wounded,  concluded  to  retreat  while  he  was  at  lib 
erty  to  do  sa  The  firing  had  brought  out  a  reenforceinent  under  Capt  lIuvY 
42 
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kins,  who  not  lon^  after  cLarged  the  hommock,  but  he  found  no 
The  number  of  Inoians  supposed  to  have  fought  in  this  skimush,  wu  stalad 
to  be  80.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  the  same  Indians,  it  is  said,  killed 
and  horribly  mutilated  a  young  man  named  Geiger ;  his  head  was  8e?ered 
and  carried  ofL 

On  tiie  7  September,  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dorsey  is  plundered  and  burnt ; — 
fortunately,  he  had  lately  removed  his  fanuly  to  Alabama.  About  ten  days 
alter,  Lieut  Saunders,  scouting  with  a  partf  of  dragoons  in  the  nei^boiliood 
of  Fort  Mellon,  captured  a  single  Indian.  This  brave  company  first  shot  their 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  buns  nim  on  a  tree. 

A  more  pacific  policy,  on  Uie  part  of  the  ffovemment,  had  been  instigated, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  jMissed  unheeded,  by  me  public  expression ;  and,  con- 
sequently, Gen.  Armistead  was  directed  to  act  on  the  protective  system ;  at 
the  same  time,  to  endeavor  by  every  possible  means  to  influence  the  Semi- 
noles  to  go  quietly  from  the  land  of  their  fathers.  More  effectually  to  cany 
these  views  into  effect,  a  deputation  of  their  countrymen  had  been  sent  for, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  treated  with  to  visit  Florida,  and  intercede  whh 
their  friends  and  brothers  to  give  up  the  countrv,  and  end  the  controversy. 
Accordingly,  this  proposition  was  acceded  to ;  ana  fourteen  chiefe  and  others 
left  Arkansas  on  this  embassy,  and  arrived  at  Tampa,  m  Florida,  on  the  2 
November.  They  came  prepared  to  assure  their  countiymen  that  they  would 
be  far  better  off  in  Arkansas ;  and  as  they  had  been  known  to  have  been 
exceedingly  opposed  to  emigration,  and  had  been  forced  away  fix>m  Florida 
themselves,  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  their  endetvors  to  end  die  trou- 
bles. And  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they  left  all  their 
wives  and  children  behind.  Amoiig  them  were  the  noted  chiefs,  AujOATOit, 
HoLAToocHEE,  aiid  MiCANOPT ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  they  com- 
menced their  march  of  100  miles  for  Fort  King,  where  they  were  to  nave  au 
Interview  with  some  of  the  hostile  chiefk 

The  deputation  arrived  at  Fort  King  in  about  4  days,  viz.,  on  the  6th,  and 
Gen.  Armistead  on  th^  7th.  Every  effort  was  now  nuule  to  discuss  matters 
with  fi-eedom;  and  Halec  Tustenugge,  Tiger-tail,  and  many  others^  were 
waiting  in  the  woods,  not  far  off,  when  the  before-named  ftmctionanes  ar- 
rived. Sundry  conferences  and  talks  were  had  during  th^  following  six  davs ; 
but  what  was  said  and  done  we  are  not  informed ;  though,  judging  fix>m  what 
happened  immediately  after,  it  could  not  have  been  very  saticdactory  to  the 
Indians,  whatever  they  may  have  pretended  ;  for,  on  the  niffht  of  the  14  No- 
vember, they  all  took  leave  venr  unceremonioushr,  and  retuped  into  their  old 
fastnesses,  as  was  conjectured,  for  they  said  nothing  about  that,  nor  did  the 
whites  have  an  opjiortunity  of  guessing  where  they  had  ffone  until  the  next 
morning.  At  this  conduct  of  the  hostiles,  those  firom  Aikansas  expressed 
themselves  *^  utterlv  astonished.**  As  soon  as  the  general  was  informed  of 
the  escape  of  the  Indians,  which  was  ^  early  the  next  morning,**  he  wrote  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Poinsett,  in  the  following  desponmng  strain : — 
''Thus  have  ended  all  our  well-grounded  hopes  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close 
bjr  pacific  measures ;  confident  in  the  resources  of  the  coimtry,  the  enemy 
will  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  can  never  be  induced  to  come  in  asain.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indians,  orders  were  transmitted  to  com- 
manders of  regiments,  to  put  their  troops  in  motion ;  and  befbre  this  reaches 
you,  thepr  will  be  scouting  m  every  direction.** 

Notwithsttmding  these  efforts  at  peace-making  on  the  part  of  the  whites, 
hostilities  did  not  entirely  cease  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  On  the  17  Oc- 
a>ber,  a  party  went  to  Col.  Ghanble*s  plantation,  at  Welaune,  in  Jefferson 
county,  whore  they  fired  upon  and  wounded  a  negro  man,  and  took  a  woman, 
with  whom  they  made  off;  but,  in  their  flight,  meeting  with  a  company  of 
whites,  they  left  her,  and  she  escaped.  On  the  24th,  some  bloodhounds  led 
a  company  of  soldiers  to  a  house^  m  Middle  Florida,  in  which  three  white  men 
were  captured,  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  the  Indians. 

At  Col.  Hanson's  plantation,  about  20  Indians  made  quite  a  ''businefls  op« 
eration,**  on  the  28  October,  which,  without  any  other  innartmce  than  their 
own  peculiar  tactics,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  "risky  transaction.* 
Such  IS  our  judgment  upon  it,  inasmuch  as  the  place  where  it  was  done  was 
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only  two  mUti  from  St  Augustine.  Although  the^  did  uot  succeed  to  tiie 
extent  of  their  wishes,  yet  they  took  and  carried  oH  all  the  blankets  and  other 
clocbiDg  wliich  had  been  provided  for  u  ^  large  stock  of  negroes,''  for  the  en- 
BiuDg  wimer ;  and  when  about  to  fire  the  buildings,  become  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  some  neighboring  whites,  whom  a  negro  had  informed  of  what 
was  gouig  on,  and  fled  without  doing  further  mischief.  They  had  intended 
to  have  carried  off  aU  the  slaves,  but  were  prevented  by  this  cu'cumstancc 
Wild  Cat  is  said  to  have  led  the  Iiidians  in  this  expedition. 

People  flocked  in  and  garrisonetl  the  place,  and  watfJied  all  night  for  tho 
return  of  the  Indians,  who  doubtless  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  repeat- 
ing their  visit.  This  led  to  one  of  those  melancholy  events,  accounts  of 
many  of  which  are  already  upon  our  records.  The  news  of  the  descent  u|»on 
Col.  Hanson's  farm  was  carried  immediately  to  Picolata,  which  caused  Lieut. 
Graham  to  ofiarch  with  a  small  force  for  that  place,  hoping  to  sui-prise  the 
Indians  there,  or  in  its  vicinity.  Accoi-dihgly,  he  approached  it  with  gi-eat 
caution  about  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  not  knowing  that 
guards  had  been  set  to  receive  the  Indian.^,  should  they  return ;  and,  unfor- 
ninately,  being  himself  and  company  taken  for  Indians,  were  fired  upon,  and 
Serg.  Wolcott  was  mortally,  and  Lieut.  Graham  severely  wounded. 

Chi  the  same  day,  tlie  post  rider  between  Forts  Fannmg  and  Macomb  wos 
found  murdered,  quartered,  and  thrown  into  a  pond. 

Every  day  adds  new  scenes  to  the  tnigedy.  On  the  Ist  day  of  November, 
as  Lieut.  Judd,  with  Mr.  Falany  and  three  dragoons,  was  proceeding  from 
Fort  Searle  for  St.  Augustine,  they  were  fired  upon  when  near  the  eight- 
mile-post,  by  Indians  concealiBd  in  bushes  along  the  road,  by  which  a  sergeant 
and  one  private  were  killed,  and  Mr.  Falany  and  another  private  severely 
wounded.  Lieut  Judd  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle.  lie  rode  with  the 
wounded  soldier  till  he  fell  from  his  horse,  then  dismounting,  dragged  him 
from  the  path,  and  the  Indians  being  just  upon  him,  concealed  himself  in 
the  bushes  until  they  gave  up  the  chase. 

About  the  same  time  Col.  Harney  captured  12  Indians  (women  and  chil- 
dren) near  Fort  Reid,  on  the  St  John's.  He  found  them  in  possession  of  50 
blankets,  mostly  new,  pieces  of  calico,  &a,  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
from  Indian  Key,  when  it  was  destroved  in  August  last 

Fort  Hanson,  15  miles  from  St  Auffustine,  was  abandoned  about  the  5 
Noveniber,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  after  was  burnt  by  the  Indians. 

Early  in  December,  Col.  Harney,  as  much  now  the  terror  of  the  Seminoles 
as  CoL  Church  was  to  the  Wampanoags,  or  Daniel  Boone  to  the  Kikapoos, 
undertakes  an  expedition  into  the  everglades.  These  much  heard  of  and 
little  known  retreats  extend  over  perhaps  100  square  miles.  They  are  an 
expanse  of  shoal  water,  varying  in  depth  from  one  to  five  feet,  dotted  with 
innumerable  low  and  flat  islands,  generally  covered  with  trees  or  shrubs. 
Much  of  the  water  is  shaded  by  an  almost  impenetrable  saw-grass,  as  high 
as  a  man's  head,  but  the  little  channels  in  every  direction  are  free  from  it 
It  had  been  ong  supposed,  that  upon  the  islands  in  some  part  of  this  district 
the  Indians  had  their  head-quarters,  from  whence  they  had  issued  upon  the^r 
destructive  expeditions.  Thb  suspicion  amounted  to  a  certainty  a  little  be* 
fore  this,  from  the  testimony  of  a  negro  named  Johuj  who  bad  escaped  from 
B  clan  in  that  region  and  come  in  at  Cape  Florida.  He  had  been  with  the 
Indians  since  1835,  at  which  time  he  was  captured  by  them  from  Dr.  Grew. 
Therefore  it  was  determined  by  Col.  Harney  to  take  John  as  a  guide,  and 
endeavor  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  upon  them  in  their  own  fastness.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  90  men  in  boats,  he  set  out  to  traverse  that  monotonous 
world,  the  everglades.  John  faithfully  performed  his  promii*e,  and  led  the 
armament  directlv  to  the  island  where  the  Indians  were,  which  was  at  once 
tnrroundcd,  and  i^  prisoners  taken  and  2  killed.  It  proved  to  be  the  band 
of  Chai-ki-ka,  as  ** noted  a  rogue"  as  Tatoson  of  old.  He  it  was,  it  is  said, 
who  led  the  party  that  destroyed  Indian  Key,  and  traitorously  massacred  Col. 
Harney's  men  at  the  SynebaL  As  direct  evidenc.>  of  the  fact,  upwards  of 
U^OOO  lollars*  worth  of  the  goods  taken  from  Dr.  Perrine's  settlement  wert 
lde*uifled,  and  13  Coil's  rifles  lost  at  the  Synebtil  were  found ;  therefore,  as 
in  offiiet  to  those  afl&irs,  nine  of  the  <^  warriors"  were  forthwith  executed  by 
luity^gi  AU^  ^  tenth  was  preserved  for  a  future  guide. 
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When  CoL  Harney  came  upon  Chaikika's  band,  the  chief  \ftm  at  a  riiofft 
diatauce  from  hiD  people,  chopping  wood,  and  on  discovering  that  the  foe  wai 
upon  them,  ded  with  lUI  his  might  for  the  high  grass.  Several  soldiers 
started  in  pursuit,  but  he  outran  them  all  except  a  private  named  HalL 
When  he  found  he  could  not  escape  from  him,  and  being  unarmed,  he  fac^d 
about,  and  with  a  smiie  of  submission  on  his  face,  threw  up  his  arms,  m 
token  of  surrender.  This  availed  him  nothing.  Hall  levelled  bis  rifle,  which 
sent  a  bullet  tlirough  his  skull  into  his  brains,  and  he  fell  lifeless  into  tlie 
water  but  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  of  tlie  island !  How  like  the  fall 
of  the  great  Wampanoag  chief!  Col.  Harney  had  one  man  killed  and  tive 
wounded,  of  whom  negro  John,  tlie  pilot,  was  one. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  CoL  Harney  all  over  Florida; 
and  although  his  summary  vengeance  upon  some  of  the  prisoners  called 
forth  imprecations  from  many,  those  were  drowned  by  the  general  burst  o( 
approbation  2  but  this  was  damped  in  some  degree  by  the  loss  of  a  very 
valuable  and  meritorious  officer  who  died  immediately  after  the  ezpeditiou 
returned  from  the  everglades.  This  was  CapL  W.  B.  Davidson,  who  died  at 
Indian  Key  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  from  disease  engendered  while 
upon  that  service. 

About  this  time,  or  previous  to  23  December,  Tiger-taiTs  son  and  brother, 
with  several  others,  came  in  to  Fort  King  and  siurendered.  The  old  chief 
himself  was  daily  expected  in  also,  but  that  expectation  only  amounted  to  a 
disappointment  Not  long  after  tliese  Indians  came  in,  a  party  went  wo  Fort 
Walker,  between  Micanopy  and  Newnansville,  where  thev  killed  three  negroes 
and  wounded  one  white  woman,  without  being  molested. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29  December,  a  wagon  was  ordered  to  proceed 
from  Fort  Micanopy  to  Fort  Wacahoota,  and  notwithstanding  **  positive  orders 
had  been  given  by  the  commanding  general,  forbidding  any  escort  from  pobt 
to  |M>8t  to  consist  of  less  than  30  men,**  but  11  went  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  under  the  command  of  Lieuts.  Sherwood  and  Hopson,  aiid  **as  tlie 
morning  was  fine,  a  Mrs.  Montgomery,  wife  of  Lieut.  Montgomery,  rode  out 
with  them."  This  company  had  sot  scarcely  three  miles  on  the  way  when 
it  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  Lieut  Sherwood,  a  sergeant- 
major,  and  two  privates  were  inmiediately  killed.  Lieut  Sherwood  and  a  sol- 
dier sacrificed  themselves  to  save  Mrs.  Montgomery,  but  it  availed  her  nothing. 
Her  husband  arrived  on  the  ground  soon  after,  but  she  was  dead,  and  a 
soldier  was  lying  by  her  side  in  the  aconies  of  death,  but  had  strength  enourii 
to  say  to  her  husband,  **  Lieutenant,  f  fought  for  your  wife  as  long  as  1  could," 
and  then  expired !  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  an  accomplished  lady  from  Cin- 
cinnati, and  had  not  been  married  but  about  three  weeks. 

About  the  same  time  two  wagonera  were  killed  on  the  way  from  Pilatka 
to  Fort  RuaseU.  They  started  in  advance  of  the  escort — Such  are  some  of 
the  most  prominent  events  of  Florida  war&re,  which  brings  our  account  of 
jH  to  the  cloae  of  the  year  i84a 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  IROaUOIS 
OR  nVE  NATIONS,  AND  OTHER  NEIGHBORING 
TRIBES  OF  THE  WEST. 


IfanliaSi  of  satai*,  I  mark  yov  bold  booitef, 

Flido  ia  oooh  ot^aot  and  ■tranfth  In  oooh  tont^ 

Haoiti  of  warm  impolio,  and  loala  of  high  daraifi 

Bora  ia  the  battle  and  reared  ia  the  itoim. 

Tbo  rod  levin  flask  and  the  thnnder*8  dread  nttle. 

Tkm  foek-rivon  wave  and  the  war  trampet'a  bioath. 

The  din  of  the  tempert,  the  yell  of  the  battle, 

Iforvo  yow  steeled  DooooM  to  danger  and  death.— J  K.DaMn 


CaiAFTERL 

PartictiUrt  m  tt«  kutanftf  tk$  iBoquoii  or  Fits  NATioirf — ExUiU  of  thotr  aomm- 
ums—AntiqutUioa  omd  tradUiono-^Destroy  ike  Erivs — WarvfitkUu  Adirovdaks 
-'Sptdmem  of  tkdr  languages-recount  of  the  chief» — Granouile — Black- 
KiTTLB — Hit  bloody  toars  wUh  the  French — ADAmo^His  singular  stratagem  to 
units  hit  countrymen  agatntt  the  Frenei^— Destroys  Montreal  and  near  a  tkoutand 
inhabitantt  But  tn  peace  with  the  French — Dekakisora  a  renowned  orator^ 
FzisKAVLMnt^'The  miroeulout  ttoriet  concerning  him.  History  of  the  journey  of 
Five  Iroquois  chiefs  to  England, 

Tarn  mat  western  confederacy  of  Indian  nations  has  comnionW  been  styled 
by  the  French,  boqumtj^  but  generally  bv  the  finglish,  the  Fxoe  MxUong  f 
and  sometimes  the  Six  Ncdiwna ;  but  either  of  the  two  latter  appellations 
must  be  considered  otdv  as  such,  because  we  shall  show,  as  we  proceed,  that 
tbey  are  not  numerically  true  noir,  if  they  ever  were.  Five  may  have  been 
the  number  which  originally  leagued  together,  but  when  that  happened,  if 
indeed  it  ever  did,  can  never  be  Imown.  It  is  a  tradition  that  these  people 
came  from  beyond  the  lakes,  a  great  while  ago,  and  subdued  or  exterminated 
the  itihabkants  of  the  country  on  this  side.    Even  if  this  were  the  case,  it 


en  tralaant,  et  taatOt  de  jov«,  quand  on  le  prononce  plus  court.  Leur  nom  propre  est  Agon^ 
wmsiomd,  qui  vent  dire  'Faiseurs  de  Cabamtes ;  parce  qu'ils  les  batissent  bSsaucoup  plus 
sofide0»  Que  la  MApart  des  autres  sauva^cs/'  Charlevoix,  i.  27(V— 1,  (sub  anno  164o,)  also 
LosHd,  L  t^^Heekewelder    nud  Forsters  Northern  Voyage*. 

t  "  Ces  barbaree  me  sent  qt^une  settle  nation,  et  qu^un  seal  intMt  pubHe.  On  pourroit  Us 
nommer  pour  la  distribution  du  terrahtf  les  Suisses  de  ce  continent.  Les  Iroquots  torn  par* 
tager  en  cinq  CasUons.  sqawdr  les  TsonontodanSf  les  Ooyogoans,  les  Onnotagues,  les  Onoyemt^ 
eiksAgnaA."    (Laiioataii,  L  30.)    By  the  AenUs  we  are  to  midefitand  Mohmeks, 
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proves  nothing  of  their  ori^n ;  for  there  may  have  been  a  time  when  tliek 
anceetors  went  fh)m  thi«  side  to  the  country  beyond,  and  90  on.  Hie  Mo- 
hawks, sometimes  coJIed  fVabingi,  are  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  the 
confederacy,  and  that  the  **  Onayauts  "  (Oneidas]  were  the  first  that  joined 
them  by  putting  themselves  under  their  protection.  The  Onondagos  weiv 
the  next,  then  the  **  Teuontowanos,  or  Sinikers,"  (Senecas.)  then  the  '^Cuiok 
ffuos,"  (Cayugas.)  The  Tuscaroras,  from  Carolina,  joinea  them  about  1715^ 
But  were  not  formally  admitted  into  the  confederacy  until  about  10  yean 
after  that  The  addiuon  of  tliis  new  tribe  gained  them  the  name  of  the  8ii 
Nations,  according  to  most  writers,  but  it  will  appear  that  they  were  called 
the  Six  Nations  long  before  the  last-named  period.* 

The  Shawanese  were  not  of  the  confederacy,  but  were  caUed  brothen  by 
them.  This  nation  came  from  the  south,  at  po  very  remote  period,  and  the 
Iroquois  assigned  them  lands  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susqnehannah,  bm 
lomed  upon  them  as  inferiors. 

The  dominions  of  this  <<  United  People  "  cannot  be  particularly  deecribed, 
ibr  they  were  never  stationary ;  at  one  tmie  they  extended  beyond  the  St 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  and  at  another  they  were  circtunacribed 


between   them.     iSbitfA,  the  liistorian  of  New  York,  sinrs,  ^Our  Indkou 
miiversally  concur  in  the  claim  of  all  the  lands  [in  17561  not  sold  to  the 


[)!*,  says, 

[in  17561 L 

English,  from  the  mouth  of  Sorel  River,  on  the  south  side  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  till  it  fells  into  the  Missisnppi j  and  on 
the  nordi  side  of  tliose  lakes,  that  whole  territory  between  the  Outawais 
River,  and  the  Lake  Huron,  and  even  beyond  the  straits  between  that  and 
Lake  Erie." 

*  When  the  Dutch  began  the  settlement  of  New  York,  all  the  lodianfl  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  sound,  on  the  banks  of  Connecticut, 
Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Susquehannah  Rivers,  were  in  subjection  to  the  FHfq 
Nations ;  and  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living  acknowledged  it 
by  tlie  payment  of  on  annual  tribute.^  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  mentionea  diaf 
**  a  little  tribe,  settled  at  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  in  Orange  coon^i  Id  due 
day,  [1756,1  make  a  yearly  payment  of  about  £20  to  the  Mohawks.*} 

Among  the  many  tribes  or  nations  which  thev  wholly  or  panially  aestrojed 
were  the  Eriea^  a  powerfbl  tribe  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  great  bke 
whose  name  thev  bore.  In  the  year  16S3  the^  were  entirely  extirpated,  and 
no  remnant  of  them  has  sinc^  been  heard  of  m  exi8tence4 

When  the  French  setded  in  Canada  in  1611,  it  was  upon  the  lands  of  the 
Adirondaks,  above  Three  Rhrera.  They  founid  them  at  war  with  the  liro- 
quois,  then  maiply  seated  along  the  southern  side  of  Lake  OntarlOi  The 
Aduondaks,  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  were  able  to  defeat  theb 
enemies  in  every  batde^ho  at  length  were  in  danser  of  a  total  extennfaia- 
tion.  Meanwhile  the  butch  had  negim  their  traae  in  the  Hudson  River, 
which  they  profitably  carried  on  in  aims  with  the  Iroquois.  Being  now  able 
to  meet  the  Adirondaks  on  more  equal  footing,  they  contmued  tlw  war,  and 
with  such  success,  that  the  Adhondaks,  in  Uieir  turn,  became  almost  de* 


I  Six  Nations  did  not  know  themselves  by  such  names  as  the  English 
apply  to  them,  but  the  name  Aquanuschioni,§  which  signified  unUed  pSopk^ 
was  used  by  them;!  This  tmrm,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Indian  wmh^  is 
defined  by  a  knowledge  of  its  eqrmology.  A  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Ian 
guages  would  enable  us  to  know  what  almost  eveiy  plaoe  in  the  oountiy  has 


•  la  Om  A«M  JS^rfrv,  ilL  «,  k  b  isM, ''IW  Omelas  alio,  or  GiMk  ladiaa^ 

ine  fififmitlwp  frith  Umbi.'' 

t  8etoc^edlh«^hewrfg^^l6e^^d■o^^•loflb^rl^^Poge^<^^i^ladi^^ 

i  CktrUimx, 

4  I«iMt{,H]itllii.Lt.  <<TVyi^rtiMDMNet.  that  they  lwf«ipnii«  and  growamia 
riwi^eiy^,lika the veiy trees f^Oiewikfcmtt.^  WUlimf$ Kkf^  Ami(lb» mmmjmf 
dA«B  save  themtehrM  wai^,  Ot^wktmM,  wMcb  tinified,  a  peopkinpannv  al  ottoi. 
jfiM^TSriL  Domtitiomt  m  If.  Amerkm.    Book  iiL  »,  M.  41a.  Load.  1723.1 

I  AtagraataneaMafBofchie6andwairionalAIbai^.iaAi«iitl,im 
flfllM fis^atioDi  iafbraMd  the  Ei«fiih  eommiiiioiiefi  that  thqrhad  ttte  la  dMSsaa^ 
asaMVBBlhnatiQB.    Celrfb^lfiit  F. NatioDs, B.  I7Q. 
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noteil  for ;  whether  hill  or  mountaio^  brook  or  rirer.  It  is  nid  by 
CoUenj^  that  New  England  was  called  JSrufton,  b^  the  Indians,  which,  he 
saysy  means  a  fish ;  f  and  that  the  New  England  Indians  sent  to  the  Iroquois 
a  <*  model  of  a  fish,  as  a  token  of  their  adhering  to  the  general  covenant'' 
The  waters  of  New  England  are  certainly  abundantly  stored  with  fish; 
hence  the  name  of  «tt«  risking  PtopUJ* 

We  will  here  present  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
the  IiOnTs  Prayer,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Tuscaroras,  **^  speak  a  language 
radically  the  same."  iSb-utt^p-u^au-ne-Aa  cav^ro-unk-yauhgaytehrsU'tarro-anf 
msuhrMon-^-yovrda,  ua^  Baw-cmrt-youy  o-htt'iavhrst'la^  eh-^te-avrwontr^noy  ca^ 
rrnmnk-yawgOj  naughr^ixm-shaugcij  n€-a/-(e-ii>e^-ne-«a-(atififa,  taug-wau-naurU- 
ro-no-^ai-Unighrndtf  toHmrtaug'tot'let-^ehe-^ftm-gkamg,  cSe-nee-veut,  cha-qtuh 
tau-ta-4eh-whe'^faU'St€M'n-nsiy  Unigh-$aUf  tangh-wau9^<i-rt-ruih,  ta-wavt-ot'ten-au^ 
fal-augh-toung-ga^  nas-auhnCf  9araie-^iu4aug'UHU,  co-oyt-te^M^o^-cnm-zo- 
tct^t^,  esoj  MR^ou-ne-you,  esOf  sask-autZ'tOy  tsa,  aoung-ufa-soung,  dien-fu- 
avh'O'aug'Wat  au  toeni 

Perhaps  we  cannot  present  the  reader  with  a  greater  orator  tnan  Garanouj^, 
or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  French.  GRAirD^Gusuus ;  though  LahonUm,  who 
knew  him,  wrote  it  Grangula.  He  was  by  nation  an  Onondaga,  and  is 
brought  to  our  notice  bv  the  manly  and  magnanimous  speech  which  ho 
made  to  a  French  general,  who  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  to 
subdue  them. 

In  the  year  1684  Mr.  de  la  Barrtj  governor-general  of  Canada,  com- 
plained to  the  EnffiisL,  at  Albany,  that  the  Senecas  were  infringing  upon 
their  rights  of  trade  with  some  of  the  other  more  remote  nations.  Governor 
Dongan  acquainted  the  Senecas  with  the  charge  made  by  the  French  gov- 
ernor. They  admitted  the  fact,  but  Justified  their  course,  alleging  that  the 
French  supplied  their  enemies  with  arms  and  anununition,  with  whom  they 
were  then  at  war.  About  the  same  time^  the  French  ^vemor  raised  an 
army  of  1700  men,  and  nuule  other  **  nughtv  preparations "  for  the  final 
destructioD  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  before  he  haid  progressed  far  in  his 
great  undertaking,  a  mortal  sickness  broke  out  in  his  army,  which  finally 
caused  him  to  give  over  the  expedition.  In  the  mean  time,  the  governor  of 
New  York  was  ordered  to  lay  no  obstacles  m  the  way  of  the  French  eamedi- 
tiou.  Instead  of  regarding  this  order,  which  wasfiroin  his  master,  the  Duke 
of  York,  he  sent  interpreters  to  the  Five  Nations  to  encourage  them,  with 
offers  to  assist  them. 

De  la  Barrty  in  hopes  to  efiTect  something  by  this  expensive  undertaking 
crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  held  a  talk  with  such  of  the  Five  Nations  as  would 
meet  hiin.§  To  keep  up  the  appearance  of  power,  he  made  a  h^^h-toned 
speech  to  UrangulOy  in  which  he  observed,  that  the  nations  had  oflen  infringed 
upon  the  peace  ;  that  he  wished  now  for  j>eace ;  but  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  make  full  satisfaction  for  all  the  injuries  they  had  done  the  French 
and  for  the  future  never  to  disturb  them.  That  they,  the  Senecas,  Cayugas, 
Onondagos,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  had  abused  and  robbed  all  their  traders, 
and  unless  they  gave  satisfaction,  he  should  declare  war.  That  they  had 
conducted  the  E^ish  into  their  country  to  get  away  then*  trade  heretofore, 
but  tiie  past  he  would  overlook,  if  they  would  oiiend'  no  more ;  yet,  if  ever 
the  like  should  happen  again,  he  had  express  orders  from  the  king,  his  master, 
to  declare  war. 

t  Jlisu  Five  Ns^DS,  L 109. 

f  JQckont,  ji  Algookin ;  Ktgone€,m  CUppou ;  v.     Langfs  Voyaget,  dte.  902, 4to. 
X  Smith*s  Hist  N.  York,  40.  (ed.  4to.)    Tiu  above  diflbra  lomewbat  firom  a  copy  ia 
Proud't  Pa.  ii.  301. 


loag^ 

villaffe  des  Onnatagues,  pour  inviter  les  principaux  chefs  4  me  venir  voir.  LMntentbn  de  ce 
grmnd  roonarque  est  que  Boot  fimuont  toi  el  moi  ensemble  dans  le  grand  calumet  de  pais ; 
pourvA  que  tu  me  promettet  an  nom  det  TMmontoOans,  Gbyogoans,  Onnotagoet,  OBoyoutf 
•I  AgaiM,  de  donner  one  entiere  latiifaetkMi  et  dMommacement  i  let  tujetfl,  et  de  m  raa 
kin  4  Ymwrnir,  qoA  puiiM  eaatar  aat  ftdmne  raptnre.''  £c    Lahomltm,  i.  M,  fl9 
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Qranguia  listened  to  these  words,  and  many  more  in  the  like  strain,  with 
that  contempt  wluch  a  real  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  own  coiy-se,  were  calculated  to  inspire ;  and  aflei 
walking  several  times  round  the  circle,  formed  Ly  his  peo])Ie  and  the  French, 
addressmg  himself  to  tlie  governor,  seated  in  his  elbow  chair,  he  began  as 
follows: — • 

^Yonnondio;^  I  honor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are  witli  me  likewise 
honor  you.  Your  inteipfeter  hm  finished  your  speeck  1  now  begin  mine. 
My  words  make  hasia  to  reach  your  ears.    Harken  to  tlieiii. 

^  Yonnondio ;  You  flMMl  have  believed,  when  you  left  Qiiebeck,  that  the 
sun  had  burnt  up  all  the  forests,  which  render  our  country  uiuc<:essible  to  the 
French,  or  that  the  lakes  had  so  far  overflown  the  bcmks,  tliut  they  had  sur- 
rounded our  castles,  and  tliat  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of  tliem. 
Yes,  surely,  you  must  have  dreamt  so,  and  the  curiosity  of  scouig  so  great 
a  wonder  has  brought  you  so  far.  Now  you  are  undeceived,  since  that  1,  and 
the  warriors  here  present,  are  come  to  assure  you,  that  tlie  Seuecas,  Cayugas, 
Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  are  yet  alive.  I  thank  you,  in  their  name, 
for  bringing  back  into  theu*  countiy  the  calumet,  which  your  predecessor 
received  from  their  hands.  It  was  happy  for  you,  that  you  left  under  ground 
that  murdering  hatchet  that  has  been  so  often  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the 
French. 

**^  HeoTf  Yonnondio ;  I  do  not  sleep  $  1  have  my  eyes  open ;  and  the  sun, 
which  enlightens  me,  discovers  to  me  a  great  captam  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  were  dreaminff.  He  says,  that  he  only  came 
to  the  lake  to  smoke  on  the  great  calumet  wiui  the  Onondagas.  But  Chxav' 
fula  says,  tliat  he  sees  tlie  contrary ;  that  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  head, 
if  sickness  had  not  weakened  tne  arms  of  the  French.  I  see  Yonnondio 
raving  ui  a  camp  of  sick  men,  whose  lives  the  Great  Spirit  has  saved,  by 
inflicting  this  sickness  on  them. 

<*  HeoTf  Yonnondio ;  our  women  had  taken  their  dubs,  otu*  children  and  old 
men  had  carried  tlieir  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if  our 
warriors  had  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back,  when  your  mewengier 
•dkouessaiit  cajne  to  our  castles.    It  is  done,  and  I  have  said  it 

'^  Hear^  Yonnondio ;  we  i)luadered  none  of  the  French,  but  those  that  car- 
ried guns,  powder  and  balls  to  the  Twightwie8§  and  Chictaghicks,  because 
tliose  arms  might  have  cost  us  our  lives.  Herein  we  follow  me  example  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  break  ail  tlie  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  our  castles,  lest  the 
drunken  Indians  should  knock  tliem  on  the  head  Our  warriors  have  not 
beaver  euougti  to  ])ay  for  all  those  arms  that  they  have  taken,  and  our  old 
men  are  not  afraid  of  the  war.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

"  We  can-ied  tlie  English  into  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Utawavraa 
and  Quatoghies,  ||  as  the  Adironduks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to 
carry  on  a  trade,  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  bora  free.  We 
neitlier  depend  on  Yonnondio  nor  Corieiw.%'  We  may  go  where  we  please, 
and  carry  with  us  whom  we  please,  and  buy  and  sell  what  we  please.  If 
your  allies  be  your  slaves,  use  them  as  such,  command  them  to  receive  no 
other  but  your  ])eople.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

^  We  knock  the  Twightwies  and  Chictaghicks  on  the  head,  because  they 
had  cut  down  the  trees  of  peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our  country. 
They  have  hunted  beaver  on  our  lands.  They  have  acted  contrary  to  tbe 
custQnis  of  all  Lidians,  for  they  left  none  of  the  heavers  alive,  they  killed  both 
male  and  female.  They  brought  the  Satanas  into  their  country,  to  take  part 
with  tliem,  after  they  had  concerted  ill  designs  against  us.    We  have  oore 

*  "  Grangula.  qui  pendant  tout  le  descours  avoit  eu  les  ycuz  fixament  attaches  sur  le  bo«l 
de  sa  pipe,  ie  leve,  et  8oit  j[>ar  une  civility  bisarre,  ou  pour  se  donoer  tans  iafoo  le  %mm 
de  incdiier  sa  r^poiise  il  fait  cm(}  ou  six  tours  dans  nAtre  eercle  eom^^  de  sauvaget  et  dt 
FraD<;ois.  Rcvenu  en  sa  place  U  resta  debout  devant  le  g^^ral  assis  dam  on  boa  fiwWeOfl, 
et  le  regarant  il  lui  dit/'    LahotUanf  (i.  61,  62.)  who  was  ooe  of  tho«e  present 

t  The  name  they  gave  the  governors  of  Canada.    Spelt  in  Lahontan,  OmmnUk, 

X  The  name  they  gave  Mr.  Le  Mame.  which  sinufied  a  partridge. 

4  IwikUes,  Co^fei^  ■ 

1  The  name  they  gave  the  govemon  of  New  York. 
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hm  than  either  the  ESngUah  or  Frenchi  that  have  usurped  the  lands  of  so  many 
Indian  nations,  and  ehased  them  from  their  own  country.  This  belt  preserves 
n^  words. 

'^HuoTf  YomwnMo ;  what  I  say  is  the  woice  of  all  the  Five  Nationa  Hear 
what  they  answer.  Open  your  ears  ^  what  they  speak.  The  Senecas, 
Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mc .  awks  say,  that  when  they  buried  tlie 
hatchet  at  Cadarackui,  in  the  presence  of  your  predecessor,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fort,  they  planted  the  tree  of  pear  -:.  in  the  same  place ;  to  be  there  care- 
ftdly  preserved:  that,  in  the  place  of  i retreat  for  soldiers,  that  fort  might  be 
a  rendezvous  for  merchants :  that,  ii  place  of  arms  and  ammunition  of  war, 
beavers  and  merchandise  should  on  .y  enter  there. 

*^  HeoTy  Yonnumdio ;  take  care  for  the  future,  that  so  great  a  number  of  sol- 
diers as  apnear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace  planted  in  so  small  a 
fort  It  wul  be  a  great  loss,  i^  after  it  had  so  easily  taken  root,  you  should 
stop  its  growth,  and  prevent  its  covering  your  country  and  ours  with  its 
hnuiches.  1  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  me  Five  Nations,  tlrnt  our  wrarriors 
shall  dance  to  the  calumet  of  peace  under  its  leaves ;  and  shall  remain  quiet 
on  their  mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet,  till  their  brother  Yannondio 
or  Coduar  shall,  either  jointly  or  separately,  endeavor  to  attack  the  country 
which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors.  This  belt  preserves  my 
words,  and  this  other,  the  authority  which  the  Five  Nations  have  given  me.'' 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  interpreter,  he  said,  **Take  courage,  you 
have  spirit,  speak,  explain  my  words,  forget  nothing,  tell  all  that  your  bretmren 
and  friends  say  to  Yonnondioy  your  governor,  by  the  mouth  of  UranguUty  who 
loves  you,  and  desires  you  to  accept  of  this  present  of  beaver,  and  take  part 
with  me  in  my  feast,  to  which  I  invite  you.  This  present  of  beaver  is  sent 
to  Yonnondioy  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations." 

De  la  Barre  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the  wisdom  of  this  chie^  and  equal 
chagrin  at  the  plain  ^refutation  of  his  own.  He  immediately  returned  to 
Montreal,  and  thus  finished  this  inglorious  expedition  of  the  French  against 
the  Five  Nations. 

Grangvla  was  at  this  time  a  very  old  man,  and  from  this  valuable  speech 
we  beeame  acquainted  with  him;  a  very  Nestor  of  his  nation,  whose  powers 
of  mind  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  Roman,  or  a  more 
modem  senator.  He  treated  the  French  with  great  civility,  and  feasted  them 
with  the  best  his  country  would  a£R>rd,  on  their  departure.  We  next  proceed 
to  notice       

BLACK-KETTLE,  whom  the  French  called  La  Chaudiere  Noiek.  A 
¥rar  with  France,  in  1690,  brought  this  chief  upon  the  records  of  history.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year,  Major  SckuyUr^  of  Albany,  with  a  company  of  Mo- 
hawks, fell  upon  the  French  settlements  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Champlain. 
De  CaUiere$i  governor  of  Montreal,  hastily  collected  about  800  men,  and 
opposed  them,  but,  notwithstanding  his  force  was  vastly  superior,  yet  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  AlK>ut  300  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this 
expedition.  The  French  now  took  every  measure  in  their  power  to  retaliate. 
They  sent  presents  to  many  tribes  of  Indians,  to  engage  them  in  their  cause, 
and  m  the  following  winter  a  party  of  about  300  men,  under  an  accomplished 
young  gendeman,  marched  to  attack  the  confederate  Indian  nations  at  Niag- 
ara.  rnieir  march  was  lon^,  and  rendered  almost  insupportable;  being 
obliged  to  cany  their  provisions  on  their  backs  through  deep  snow.  Blade- 
kMe  met  them  with  about  80  men,  and  maintained  an  unequal  fight  until 
his  men  were  nearly  all  cut  off;  but  it  was  more  fatal  to  the  Frencli,  who,  fai 
from  home,  had  no  means  of  recruiting.  Black-kettle,  in  his  turn,  carried  the 
vrar  into  Canada  during  the  whole  summer  following,  with  immense  loss  and 
damage  to  the  French  uihabitants.  The  governor  was  so  enraged  at  his 
■uccesiefl,  that  he  caused  a  prisoner,  which  had  been  taken  firom  the  Five 
Nations,  to  be  burnt  alive.  This  captive  withstood  the  tortures  with  as  much 
finnneflB  as  his  enemies  showed  cruelty.  He  sung  his  achievements  whilt 
thej  fafdled  his  foet,  burnt  his  hands  with  red  hot  u-ons,  cut  and  wrung  oif 
his  joint%  and  pulled  out  the  sinews.  To  close  the  ho|rrid  scene,  his  scalp 
ms  tfom  oS^  and  red  liot  sand  poured  upon  his  head. 

BmtUs  wisadsf  in  wliioh  that  people  were  able  to  comsM  sn^stsrfhUi 
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•gaiiist  even  European  enemies.  They  had,  In  1691,  laid  a  plan  to  prevent 
the  French  from  eztendinjg  their  settlements  westward,  for  surprisinf  those 
already  formed,  and  for  intercepting  the  westwn  Indians  as  they  brought 
down  their  peltries  to  them. 

Two  armies,  of  350  men  each,  were  to  march  out  on  this  business  about 
November ;  the  first  were  to  attack  the  fort  at  the  Falls  of  St  Louis,  and  the 
other  to  proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  against  the  settlements.  Before 
thejT  set  out,  two  Indian  womem  who  had  been  caj»tives  among  them,  made 
theur  escape,  and  ^ve  notice  of  their  object  This,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
feated the  enterprise.  Governor  Dt  Odhertt  raised  troops,  and  strengthened 
#)very  place  be  was  able.  The  first  party  was  discoverea  as  they  approached 
8t  Louis,  who,  after  skirmishing  some  time  with  the  parties  detachea  agaiiist 
them,  retu^  without  gainmg  any  material  advantage.  The  second  did  little 
oore,  and  retired,  after  destroying  some  houses^  and  carrying  with  them  some 
risoners. 

About  the  end  of  Nofember,  84  Mohawks  surprised  some  of  the  French 

Hans  of  St  Louis,  who  were  carelessly  hunting  about  Mount  Chamblv, 

Ing  4  and  ci^^urinf  8  others.    Some  escaped,  and  informed  their  friends 

what  had  happened,  and  a  company  immediately  went  in  pursuit    They 

vtook  them  near  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  hard  fight  foUowecL    The  Catho- 

i«c  Indians  rushed  upon  them  with  great  fliry,  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  although 

the  Mohawks  had  taken  post  behind  rocks,  they  were  routed,  6  lieinff  kili^ 

and  ^se  taken.    They  also  liberated  all  their  fiiends  taken  at  Mount  Qiambly. 

In  the  be^ning  of  February,  1693;  Dt  CaBient  ordered  M.  De  OrviUierts 

to  march,  with  300  men,  into  the  peninsula^  which  terminates  at  the  confiu- 

ence  of  the  Ottoway  and  St  Lawrence  Rivers,  to  surprise  a  company  of 

Iro(}uois  he  had  been  informed  was  there.     It  was  tneir  hunting-ground 

during  the  winter,  and  the  pretext  for  attacking  them,  was,  that  they  were  now 

there  to  surprise  the  settlements,  and  intercept  such  as  passed  up  and  down 

said  rivers.    While  on  his  march,  De  OrvUHen  met  with  an  accident  which 

obliged  him  to  return  to  Montreal,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Captain 

De  BeaueowU    This  officer  inarched  to  Isle  Tonihata,  not  &r  firom  Cataro- 

eouy  or  Katarokkui,^iHiere  be  surprised  50  Senecas  in  thefar  cabins,  killed  24, 

and  took  6  of  them  prisoners. 

Enough  had  passed  before  this  to  arouse  the  spurh  of  vengeance  in  the 
great  chief  of  (niondaga,  BUuk-kMe ;  but  this  last  act  could  not  be  passed 
without,  at  least,  an  attempt  at  retaliatbit  About  100  Senecas  were  near 
the  Sault  de  la  Chaudiereu  on  Ottowav  River,  at  this  time,  and  BUuk-hMt 
soon  alter  joined  them  with  a  band  of  his  Ononda^ ;  and  they  immediately 
put  themselves  into  an  attitude  for  interoepthig  their  enemies. 

Governor  Be  Coffteret  had  supposed  that  by  the  afiUr  at  Tonihata,  the  Iroquois 
were  sufikiently  humbled  for  the  present  and  that  th^  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  capable  of  any  considerable  imdertakmc ;  but  he  soon  discovered 
the  error  of  his  judgment ;  for  60  fiiendly  Indians,  navinff  arrived  at  Montreal 
to  trade,  reported  that  the  wav  was  clear,  but  requested  a  guard  when  they 
returned.  This  was  granted  them.  &  Mchd  volunteered  upon  this  service, 
and  put  under  the  command  ofLieutenant  Dt  la  Gemanyt^  30  men.  He  had  for 
his  two  enngns,  M.  Lt  IWtiMerB,  oldest  son  of  the  Sieur  Haid^  and  his  broth 
er.  Having  arrived  at  a  place  called  the  Long  Falls,  on  Ottoway  River, 
some  inarched  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  while  others  endeavored  to  effoct 
the  jwssage  of  the  fidls  in  the  boats.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  this 
busmess,  when  the  warriors  of  J32adk-fteftfe,£K>m  an  ambush,  fired  iipon  them, 
put  the  60  Indians  to  flight,  killiiLr  and  wounding  many  of  the  French  Tliey 
then  rushed  upon  them  with  such  fbrythat  little  time  was  allowed  foi  resist- 
ance, and  they  fled  to  their  boats  f<»r  safo^;  but  in  dieir  hurry  they  over- 
turned them,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.  Among  these  were  iSL  Mckd 
andtbetwoiibieis.  £a  Gemenqfe  and  a  fow  soldiers  only  escaped**  BUuk^ 
kdtU?$  force  on  this  occasion  was  computed  at  140  men. 

Some  dme  now  passed  without  hewing  fix>m  BlackrkdUtf  but  on  15  Julv, 
16B2;  he  AD  upon  the  Island  of  MontrMl,  as  has  already  been  rseotM 

•  C^^rfm  says,  (I  IMJ  that  bat  four  sfeapedkaU. 
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Futies  of  soldieraconected  and  went  in  |iaiBuit,  overtook  the  rear  of  the 
Indwmii,  killed  10  men,  and  retook  many  prisoners. 

Some  days  after  this,  as  the  Sieur  Dt  JUtfwnon  was  passing  near  the  Isles 
of  Richelieu,  BlackrkeUU  fell  upon  his  party,  Killed  him,  and  put  his  men  to 
flight  We  hear  nothinff  more  of  great  moment  of  this  &mou8  chie^  until 
the  year  1697,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  murdered  He  appears  at  this 
perM>d  to  have  concluded  upon  making  peace  with  the  French,  and  messen- 
sers  had  been  despatched  to  Quebec  upon  that  design*  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  hunting  in  the  neighbortiood  of  Catarocou;^,  where  the  French  had 
a  garrison,  which  was  then  commanded  by  Captain  Oemawx^  before  men 
tioDod,  to  whom  he  ^ve  notice  that  ne^tiations  were  on  K>ot  Notwith 
ttanding,  34  Algonquins,  in  the  French  mterest,  were  suffered  to  go  and 
surprise  BlackrketUe  and  his  40  hunters,  who  were  not  fiur  firom  Catarocouy, 
at  a  place  camed  QidnU,  They  were  fallen  upon  at  a  time  when  they 
thought  not  of  an  enemy,  and  about  half  of  them  were  slain,  among  whom 
was  ISladtrkeiUe ;  his  wife  and  many  others  were  taken  prisoners.  * 

Ada&io,  KoifDiARONK,  Sastaretsi,  sud  Ths  Rat,  were  names  of  a  chief  of 
great  renown  among  the  Hurons.  The  tribe  to  which  he  originally  belonged 
was  called  the  Dinondadies  or  Tionnontat^s.  His  character,  as  drawn  by 
Chadewnx^  is  as  follows :  **  A  man  of  a  great  mind,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  poasessinff  altogether  the  best  qualities  of  any  known  to  the  French  in 
Canada.'*    Of  what  we  are  about  to  relate  concerning  him,  we  have  already 

S'ven  a  sketch,  which  being  defective  in  some  of  the  main  particulars,  it  was 
ought  best  to  add  another  version  of  it  in  this  place. 

It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  the  Frencn  had  encaged  him  in  their 
cause.  While  on  a  vimt  to  the  governor,  in  1688,  he  had  passed  his  word 
that  he  would  make  war  on  his  detested  enemies,  the  Iroouois,  and  soon 
after  departed  for  Michilimakinak,  mth  a  chosen  band  of  his  Hurons,  resolv- 
ed to  distinguish  himself  by  some  signal  exploit  In  his  way  he  pasa^  by 
Catarocoinr.  At  this  place,  he  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that  a  necotlation 
was  already  on  foot  between  the  French  and  Iroouois,  and  v^as  at  me  same 
dme  informed  by  the  officer  in  command  there,  tnat  he  would  infinitely  dis- 
obliffe  M.  Be  DemmvUU,  if  he  shoidd  commit  the  least  hostility  upon  any  of 
die  Iroquois,  who  was  immediately  to  receive  their  ambassadors  at  Montreal 
together  with  hostages  from  all  the  cantona 

KantKannk  conc^ed  his  surprise,  and  although  now  convinced  that  the 
French  would  sacrifice  him  and  his  allies,  yet  he  made  no  complaint,  and 
left  the  place  as  though  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
conceived  the  design  of  intercepting  the  Iroouois  ambassadors  and  hostages, 
than  he  set  out  upon  it  Havinff  placed  nis  men  in  ambush  at  Famine 
Creek,  he  had  waited  but  few  days  when  they  arrived.  As  they  were 
descending  the  creek  in  their  canoes,  MaM»  vnirriors  fired  upon  them, 
kiQed  several,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners. 

The  celebrated  Dekaihsora,  or,  as  the  French  called  him,  TegamiorenSf 
of  Qnondago,  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  was  among  the  prisoners. 
He  demaDoed  of  Marioy  how  it  iiappened  that  he  could  be  ignorant  that  he 
was  an  ambassador  to  their  common  father,  and  of  his  endeavor  to  brmg 
about  a  lasting  peace.  The  subde  chief  completely  subdued  his  irritable 
and  indignant  passions,  by  expressing  fai  greater  surprise  than  Dekania&ra 
himself;  protesting  that  me  French  were  the  whole  cause  of  what  had 
happened,  for  that  they  had  sent  him  to  surprise  his  party,  and  had  assured 
him  that  he  could  do  it  with  ease,  as  their  numbers  virere  small ;  and,  to  drive 
suspicions  from  the  mind  of  Dekamsora  and  his  people,  set  them  all  at 
liberty,  but  one,  who  was  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  Hurons  that  was 
killed.    At  parting,  Mario  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

**  Go,  my  brethren,  I  imtie  your  bonds,  and  send  you  home  again,  though 
our  nations  be  at  war.  the  French  governor  has  made  me  commit  so  black 
an  action,  that  I  shall  never  be  easy  idler  it,  till  the  Five  Nations  have  takei 
fun  revenge.'' 

Some  report  that,  after  capturing  Dekammnii,  Mario  retmned  to  Kadaralt 


*  Thif  b  aeeonfiMT  to  the  text  of  Cktrkmis, 
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kui,  or  Catarocouy,  and  that,  being  asked  by  the  French  fh)m  whence  lii 
came,  said,  ^  Prom  preventing  peace?  *  lliey  did  not  at  first  oomprahend  hk 
meaning,  but  soon  after,  one  of  his  prisoners,  that  escaped,  gave  them  the 
history  of  the  affair. 

But  for  what  followed,  the  character  of  Mario  would  stand  well  among 
warriors.  He  sacrificed  his  only  prisoner,  which  completed  this  act  of  the 
tragedy ;  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  carry  out  his  deep-laid  stratagem. 

That  the  Iroquois  sliould  have  no  chance  to  believe  the  French  innocent 
of  tlie  blood  at  the  River  Famine,  which  they  had  used  great  endeavors  to 
effect,  by  sending  emissaries  amon^  them,  Mario  went  with  his  prisoner 
immediately  to  Michilimakiuak,  and  delivered  him  to  M.  Z^  &i  Dvarantaye^ 
tlie  commander  of  that  post,  who  as  jret  had  had  no  knowledge  of  any  ne^ 
tiation  between  the  Iroquois  and  his  superiors.  Whereupon  he  forthi¥ith 
caused  the  poor  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death.  The  news  of  this  affiur,  the 
cuiming  chief  caused  to  be  made  known  among  the  cantons,  by  an  old 
captive  he  had  held  a  long  time  in  bondage  at  his  village,  whom  he  now  set 
at  liberty  for  tliis  purpose. 

The  camstrophes  that  befell  the  French  not  long  after,  and  the  sufiering 
they  endured,  are  almost  without  a  parallel  f 

About  1200  of  the  chief  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  bnded  upon  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  25  August,  1689,  while  the  French  were  in  perfect  secu- 
rity, burnt  Uieu-  houses,  sacked  their  plantations,  and  slew  a  vast  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  English  accounts  say  a  thousand  persons  perished, 
but  tliis  number  was  no  doubt  far  greater  than  the  truth.  In  October  fol- 
lowing they  attacked  the  island  again  with  nearly  equal  success.  These 
horrid  disasters  tlirew  the  whole  countrv  into  the  utmost  consternation,  in 
which  the  fort  at  Lake  Ontario  was  abandoned  by  the  wrison,  and  ae  soon 
possessed  by  the  Indians.  Here,  among  other  thmgs  of  ^reat  value  to  them, 
28  barrtjls  of  gunpowder  fell  into  then-  hands.  Nothing  now  saved  the 
French  from  an  entire  extermination  but  the  ignorance  of  their  enemies  in 
the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places. 

Adario  finally  died  at  peace  with  the  French,  and  almost  in  the  act  of  con- 
cluding it  He  had  accompanied  the  heads  of  several  tribes  to  Montreal,  in 
1701,  to  hold  a  treaty,  and,  on  the  1  August,  (that  being  the  first  day  of  public 
coimcils,)  Adario  found  himself  seized  by  sickness.  Every  thing  was  done 
to  relieve  him,  ("as  the  governor  general,''  says  Charlevoix,  "rested  his  prin- 
cipal hope  of  success  m  the  treaty,  upon  him,^)  but  without  avail ;  being 
carried  to  I'Hotel  Dieii,  he  died  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  nifht  At 
his  funeral  t  tlic  grenii^t  display  was  made,  and  nothiti^  was  omitted  which 
eould  inspire  the  Indians  i) resent  with  a  conviction  of^the  great  respect  i« 
which  he  was  held*    On  fiis  tomb-stone  were  engraved  these  words^ 

•  "  11  r^pondit  qu*U  verwU  de  tewr  lupaixi  et  qtiil  qfo(Ua,  \ums  verront  commeiU  Ommthie 
it  Hrera  de  cetie  affaire." 

t  Few  would  wish  to  read,  in  English,  the  cruelties  at  the  sacking  of  Montreal:  the  ac- 
count of  tliem,  we  ame  with  Dr.  Holmss,  '^  is  too  horrid  to  translate/'—^'  Bi  tnmoerem 
tout  le  mond  endomu,  et  Us  commencerent  par  massaerer  tout  lex  htmmes  ;  entttUe  iU  mireni 
ie/eu  aux  maisons.  Par4ii  tout  ceux^  qta  y  ^toieiU  reatUf  tombereni  entrt  maint  de  cea  m»- 
vaget,  et  essuyererU  tout  ce  que  lafureur  jteut  intpirer  h  des  barbares.  Us  la  pousserent  mhae 
odes exc^s,  dont  onne  les  avoit  pas  encore  cm  capables.  lis  ouvrirent  le  sem  des  femsMS 
enceintes,  pour  en  arraclter  le  frwtj  ou'elles  portoient.  Us  mirent  des  en/ans  tout  tfioans  ^  U 
troche,  et  contraignirent  Us  meres  de  Us  toumer  pour  Us  fnre  rdtxr.  Us  vwenlerent  quamtUe 
sTttutres  supplices  inouis,  et  200  persormes  de  tout  Age  et  de  tout  sexe  perirent  amsi  en  moins 
d'une  heure  dans  les  plus  affreux  tourmens,  Cela  JaU,  Pemund  s^aprocha  j%tsq^h  une  Hui  de 
la  trUle,/aisant  par  tout  Us  vihnes  ravages,  et  exeriant  Us  mimes  cruautes,  et  quand  iU  fitretu 
lasdeces  horreurs;  Us  Jireni  SCO  prisonmers,  quails  emmaureni  dans  lew  vUlages,  c&  Us 
Us  bridereni" 

t  <'  Le  lendemain  on  fit  ses  funerailles,  qui  eurent  quekjne  chose  de  magnifiqpe  et  de  sin 
gulier.  M.  de  St.  0«r«,  premier  capitaine,  marcboit  d'abord  &  la  tAte  de  60  soldaU  sous  les 
armes.  Seize  fi;u^niers  Hurons,  vStus  de  longues  robes  de  castor,  le  visage  pemt  en  noU. 
et  le  Aisil  sous  le  bras,  suivoient,  marchant  ^uatre  i  quatre.  Le  clerg^  vcDoit  apr^  et  six 
chefs  de  guerre  portoient  le  cercueil,  qui  ^toit  couvert  d'un  poSle  sem^  de  fleurs,  sor  1^0^ 
il  y  av<Ht  un  chapeau  avec  un  plumet,  un  hausse-col  et  une  ^p^.  Les  fireres  et  les  tanm 
du d^fiint  ^ient  derriere^  accompagncs  de  tous  les  chefs  des  Datioos,  9/LH.dt  Vmiirmilt 
fouvemeor  de  la  viUe,  qui  menoit  madaoie  de  Champigmf,  fennoil  la  ■tfidw.'' 
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Whieh  in  EngBat  is,  ^HenUes  iht  BeO,  Chirf  of  the  Hwrans.^  The  eDcomi- 
mils  passed  bv  the  French  upoD  him  that  was  once  their  most  dreaded 
enemy,  are  amy  equalled  by  those  of  their  countrymen,  FonUndU  and  Lo' 
J^arpef  upontheur  favorite  characters. 

His  body  was  a  short  time  exposed  before  it  was  interred,  dressed  in  the 
uniflnrm  of  an  officer,  with  his  arms  by  his  side,  because  he  ranked  as  a 
captain,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  tlie  French  service. 

The  intercourse  of  Dekanuora  with  the  French  and  English  was  long,  and 
from  the  &ct  he  was  able,  for  much  of  the  time  during  their  wars,  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  both  nations,  we  are  to  sup]K>80  that  he  }>o8se8sed  some 
■kill  in  the  arts  of  duplicity.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  CkarUvoix  in  1682, 
at  which  time  he,  with  four  other  amliassadons  visited  Montreal  upon  a 
peace  expedition.  He  was  suspected  of  insincerity  by  the  French,  and  no 
reliance  appears  to  have  been  put  upon  his  pretensions.  Twelve  years  after, 
CoUen  saw  him,  and  thus  speaks  of  him :  ^  Decanesora  had  for  many  years 
the  greatest  reputation  among  the  Five  Nations  for  speaking,  and  was  ^ner- 
ally  employed  as  their  speaker,  in  their  negotiations  wiUi  both  French  and 
Rngliah :  he  was  grown  old  when  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak ;  he  had 
a  great  fluency  in  speaking,  and  a  gracefnl  elocution,  that  would  have  pleased 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  His  person  was  tall  and  well  made,  and  his  features, 
to  my  tninking,  resembled  much  the  bustos  of  Cicero.^  * 

If  he  were  an  old  sachem  in  KilM,  he  must  have  been  very  old  in  172(3,  for 
in  this  year  he  was  at  Albany  with  six  other  ambassadors,  where,  on  the  14 
September,  they  executed  an  agreement  with  the  English ;  the  conditions  of 
which  were  that  they  should  surrender  all  their  hunting-grounds  into  the 
hands  of  Coorakhoo,  as  they  called  the  King  of  England,  *<  to  be  protected 
and  defended  by  his  said  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  and  for  the 
USE  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  the  said  three  Nations."  These  had  before  been 
enumerated,  as  follows:  ^ KanakarighUm  and  Skanintsaronwey  SirvNEKX 
sachems ;  OUaoghkorte,  Dekanisoree  apd  Aenjcucratt^  Ca roues  sachems ;  Rady' 
akadorodon  and  Sadageenaghtiey  On ondago  sachems."  f 

ChoBrlevoix  was  un&le  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Dekanisorc^s  death,  although 
be  learned  that  it  happened  at  the  Falls  of  St  Louis.  Under  date  1693,  he 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  him,  Ovartovhari  and  Garakonthi^^  Iroquois  Christians, 
whom  Dektmisora  had  emplo)[ed  secretiy  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  that 
nation ;  but  knew  not,  as  to  his  Christianity,  he  said,  at  that  time ;  but  was 
certain  that  he  had  professed  it    He  probably  died  about  1730. 

We  will  go  a  littie  back  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  chief  of  tlie  Adu'ondaka, 
of  whom  the  most  extraordinary  stories  are  told ;  even  tiiose  of  Jack-tht-giant' 
kUlar  are  but  litde  more  incredible.  And  even  though  Father  Charlevoix 
was  fiimiliar  with  them,  yet  he  deemed  them  as  fiction,  it  will  be  imagined, 
from  his  not  relating  them  in  his  minute  history.  The  name  of  PEISKARET 
was,  for  sundry  years  previous  to  1646,  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  the  Achron- 
daks.  This  nation,  wnen  Canada  was  settled  by  the  F'rench,  in  160*%  resided 
about  300  miles  to  the  westward  of  Three  Rivers.  How  long  they  hml  been 
at  war  with  the  Iromiois  at  this  time,  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  continued 
until  the  death  of  Ptiskwrd  in  1646,  though  with  interruption  and  various 
success;  but  with  this  chief  perished  all  opposition,  ana  the  Adirondaka 
figured  no  more  as  a  nation. 

As  we  have  put  the  reader  upon  his  guard,  about  receiving  the  huge  stories 
about  Peiakard  with  too  much  confidence,  it  will  be  expected  at  our  hands, 
perhaps,  that  we  ^ve  a  sample  of  them,  as  it  may  be  said,  *^  possibly  they 
are  true."  We  nnght  have  done  this  without  thus  premising,  as  otiiers  have 
done,  upon  the  authority  of  Coldm,  (an  author  of  small  value,  comparatively 
•peakinff.)  His  relation  proceeds : — 
**  An  Indian  named  Piakani  was  at  tiiis  time  \  one  of  the  captains  of 

*  Hist  Five  Nations,  i.  156. 

t  Governor  Thjomat  Fownal,  AdmioisU-ation  of  the  British  ColonieSy  i.  238, 239. 
X  He  mentioos  no  particular  timey  but  that  of  tlie  settlement  of  CaBikda,in  160S)  b«t  smm 
iait  <kviDg  tlie  war  of  which  we  have  spoken  must  be  understood. 
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greatest  fame  among  the  Adirandacka;  thia  bdd  man,  with  four  other  cap- 
tains, set  out  for  Tto\b  Riyi^res  in  one  canoe,  each  of  them  being  pro- 
Tided  with  three  muskets,  which  they  loaded  with  two  bullets  apiece,  jomed 
with  a  small  chain  ten  inches  loae.  They  met  with  five  canoes  in  Sorel 
River,  each  having  10  men  of  the  Five  Nations  on  board.  Pitkaret  and  his 
captaiixs,  as  soon  as  those  of  the  Five  Nations  drew  near,  pretended  to  give 
themselves  up  for  lost,  and  sung  their  death-song,  then  suddenly  fired  upon 
tlie  caiioes,  which  they  repeated  wiUi  the  arms  that  lay  ready  loaded,  and 
tore  tliose  birch  vessels  betwixt  vnnd  and  water.*  The  men  of  the  Five 
Nations  were  so  surprised,  that  they  tumbled  out  of  their  canoes,  and  cave 
Fiskard  and  his  companions  the  opportunity  of  knocking  as  many  of  them 
on  the  head  as  they  pleased,  and  saving  the  othere^  to  feed  their  reven^ 
which  they  did  by  burning  them  alive  wnh  the  most  cruel  torments.  This, 
however,  was  so  far  from  slutting  Ptikarefs  revenge,  that  it  seemed  rather  to 
give  a  keener  edge  to  it ;  lor  he  soon  after  undertook  another  enterprise,  in 
which  none  of  his  countrymen  durst  accompany  him.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  set  out  about  the  time  the  snow  be« 
gan  to  melt,  with  the  precaution  of  putting  the  hinder  part  of  his  snow-ahoes 
forward,  that  if  any  should  happen  upon  his  footsteps,  they  might  think  he  was 
»ne  the  contrarv  way ;  and  mr  fiirther  security,  went  along  the  ridges  and 
^h  grounds,  where  the  snow  was  melted,  that  his  track  might  be  often  lost 
hen  he  came  near  one  of  the  villaffes  of  the  Five  Nations,  he  hid  himself 
till  niffht,  and  then  entered  a  cabin,  while  everv  body  was  fast  asleep  murdered 
the  whole  family,  and  carried  theur  scalps  into  his  lurklng-pbce.  The  next  day 
the  people  of  the  village  searched  fbr  the  murderer  in  vain.  The  foUowmg 
night  he  murdered  all  he  found  in  another  cabin.  The  inhabitants  next  day 
searched  likewise  in  vain  for  the  murderer:  but  the  third  night  a  watch  was 
kept  in  every  house.  Pitkarfiy  in  the  night  bundled  up  the  scalps  he  had 
taken  the  two  former  nights,  to  carry,  as  the  proof  of  his  victory,  and  then 
stole  privately  firom  house  to  house,  till  at  kst  be  found  an  Indian  nodding^ 
who  was  upon  the  watch  in  one  of  the  houses :  he  knocked  this  man  on  the 
head;  but  as  this  alarmed  the  rest,  he  wasforced  immediately  to  fly.  He  was, 
however,  under  no  great  conceni  firom  the  pursuit,  being  more  swift  of  foot 
than  any  bidian  then  living.  He  let  his  pursuers  come  near  him  fiiom  time 
to  time,  and  then  would  dart  horn  them.  This  he  did  with  design  to  tire  them 
out,  with  the  hopes  of  overtaking  him.  As  it  began  to  grow  dark,  he  hid  him- 
self^ and  his  pursuers  stopped  to  rest  They  not  being  apprehensive  of  any 
danger  fix>m  a  single  man,  soon  fell  asleep ;  and  the  bold  ritkaret  observing 
this,  knocked  them  all  on  the  head,  and  carried  away  theu:  scalps  with  the 
rest  Such  stories  as  these,"  continues  Coldeny  **  are  told  among  the  Indiani^ 
as  extraordinary  instances  of  the  courage  and  conduct  of  then-  captains.* 

Before  this,  as  we  apprehend,  though  related  afterwards  by  this  author, 
were  the  great  expeditions  of  the  LrcMUois  against  the  Adurondaks.  The 
French  took  part  with  the  ktter  Grom  the  beginning,  and  when  Champlain 
visited  the  country,  he  joined  a  party  of  them,  and  went  against  the  Iroquoifl^ 
and,  with  the  aid  of  ids  fire-arms,  overcame  them  in  a  battle  near  Lake  Cor- 
lar,  which  was  henceforth  called  Lake  Champlain.  Two  hundred  Iroquois 
were  in  this  fight,  and  the  French  kept  themselves  concealed,  until  it  began, 
then  rushed  forward,  and  immediately  put  the  Iroquois  to  flight  This  was 
die  fir»t  time  they  had  seen  the  effects  of  guns.    This  affair  was  in  1611. 

Finally,  the  Iroquois,  having  grown  conscious  of  their  strength,  felt  con- 
fident that,  if  they  could  prevent  the  French  from  assistiiig  them,  they  could 
withstand  them.  Therefore,  they  pretended  to  be  well  afiected  towards 
their  religion,  and  requested  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  among  them. 
This  was  done  without  delay.  Their  real  object  waa  soon  apparent;  fiv 
they  treated  the  Jesuit  missionaries  only  as  hostages,  and  this  was  the  means 
of  making  them  stand  neuural  while  they  carried  on  their  war  with  the  Adi- 
rondaks  and  Quatoghies  or  Hurons,  whom  they  soon  after  defeated  ''in  a 
dreadful  battle  fought  within  two  leagues  of  Quebeck.'' 
This  expedition  turned  out  so  much  to  theur  advantage,  ^  the  Five  NatioBi 

*  The  antbor  of  itMcm  Talu  has  copied  thii  ck>M^,  but  givM  as  eiedil.    TWm^E 
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gate  out,  that  tfaev  intended  next  winter  *  to  Tint  the  governor  of  Ganada 
these  visits  are  alwavs  made  with  much  show.  Under  this  pretenoe  tbej 
gathered  together  1000  or  1200  men.  Their  outacouts  met  with  Piduttd  near 
Nicolet  River,  and  still  pretending  a  friendly  visit  to  the  governor  of  Canadai 
as  their  only  design,  he  told  them,  that  the  Adirondacks  were  divided  inta 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  hunted  on  the  north  side  of  St  Lawrence  River  at 
Wabmake,  three  leagues  above  Trois  Rivieres,  and  the  other  at  NicoleL  Am 
Roon  as  they  had  gained  this  information,  they  killed  him,  and  returned 
with  hia  head  to  the  army.  Hie  Five  Nadons  divided  likewise  into  two 
bodies:  they  surprised  the  Adirondacks,  in  both  places  and  in  both  cut  diem 
in  pieces." 

This  account  is  more  curcumstantial  than  that  given  by  CkaHevoiXf  but,  as 
we  licve  seen,  would  have  been  vnthout  any  value,  but  finr  his  ehrooology. 
He  states  that,  by  their  previous  conduct,  the  Mohawks  had  reason  to  ei^ieet, 
that  all  the  neighboring  nations  would  join  to  oppose  them,  and  that  they 
sent  out  parties  to  observe  what  vras  iiassing  amons  them ;  that  one  of  these 
scouts  met  Pmkwrd  alone,  but  dared  not  attack  him ;  being  persuaded  lie 
would  kill  at  least  half  of  them,  as  he  had  often  done  before.  They  tliere- 
fi>re  accosted  him  as  a  friend,  while  some  came  up  behind  him,  and  stal>bed 
him  to  the  heart 

But  for  the  French,  the  Iroquois  had  now  been  complete  masters  of 
an  the  northern  and  western  regions;  and  some  have  observed,  that  had 
they  known  the  vreakness  of  those  white  neighbors,  at  the  time  they  over- 
came the  Algonquins,  near  Quebec,  they  ought  easily  have  cleared  the 
countiy  of  them  also. 

We  will  close  this  chapter  vnth  an  account  of  the  visit  of  five  Iroquois 
chiefs  to  England.  The  English  in  America  had  supposed  that  if  thej 
could  convince  the  Indian  nations  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  their 
mother  country,  they  should  be  able  to  detach  Uiem  forever  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French.  To  accoinpliah  this  object,  these  chiefr  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  the  voyage.  They  visited  the  court  of  Queen  Arm  in 
the  year  1710.  None  of  the  American  historians  seem  to  have  known  the 
names  of  these  chiefe,  or,  if  thev  did,  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  transmit 
them.  Sniikf  in  his^history  of  New  York,  mentions  the  met  of  their  havinff 
visited  England,  and  gives  the  speech  which  thev  made  to  the  queen,  ana 
says  it  is  preserved  ^  in  OldmLam}*  perhaps  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  Beitish 
Emfike  in  AMsaiCAyf  as  nothing  of  the  kmd  is  found  in  his  history  of  Eng- 
land, although  he  records  the  circumstance,  and  ill-naturedly  enough  toa 
We  think  he  would  hardly  have  done  even  this,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ridi- 
culing the  fiiends  of  the  queen.  The  following  is  all  that  he  says  of  them  4 
*^  Three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Sarragossa  was  fought  by  Geneifal  SUmJutptf 
whose  victory  made  way  for  the  mareh  to  Madrid,  the  news  of  the  viotoory 
was  brought  to  the  queen  by  Colonel  BamMm,  the  15  September,  O.  &,  at 
which  time  the  High-chureh  rabble  were  pelting  General  SUmhoptfi  projgr, 
and  knocking  down  his  friends  at  the  Westminster  election.  However,  ftr 
the  successes  in  Spain,  and  for  the  taking  of  Doway,  Bethune  and  Aire,  1^ 
the  duke  of  MaHbirough  in  Flanders,  there  was  a  thankagiving-day  appointed 
which  the  queen  solemnized  in  St  James's  chapeL  To  have  gone  as  usual 
to  St  Paul's,  and  there  to  have  had  Te  Deum  sung  on  that  occa^n,  would 
have  shown  too  much  countenance  to  those  brave  and  victorious  English 
liberals,  who  were  fighting  her  batdes  abroad,  while  High-church  was  plot- 
ting, and  railing,  and  addressing  against  them  at  home.  The  carrying  of 
four  J  Indian  Ca8a(iues  about  in  the  queen's  coaches,  ima  all  the  triumph  of 
the  Harieian  administratiou ;  they  were  called  kings,  and  clothed,  by  the 

*  No  one  ean  tell  when  next  winter  was,  that  is,  what  vear  it  was  in,  by  any  ooonactiQo  ia 
CoUafa  test :  he  is  so  exceedingly  loose  with  regard  to  dates  \  bat,  asconfii^^  to  Chmriefotiat, 
H  was  in  164^ 

t  The  first  edition  (which  I  possess)  was  printed  m  1708. 

t  Hut.  Bngiand,  n.  493.    (Fol.  London,  1735.) 

4  He  saysjbt,  a  few  lines  onward,  in  his  usual  random  mode  ofeipression,  mpposiagil  al 
ths  nme,  6oatA\m,mt  he  toa»(mlye<mridennghuli<mt!  It  yM 
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play-houBo  tailor,  like  other  kinni  of  the  theatre ;  they  were  eondueted  tc 
audience  b^  Sir  CharUs  Cotterd;  there  was  a  speech  made  for  them,  ana 
nothing  omitted  to  do  honor  to  these  ^yq  monarchs,  whose  presence  did  so 
much  honor  to  the  new  ministry ;  which  the  latter  seemed  to  be  extremely 
fond  of^  and  defirayed  all  their  expenses  during  their  stay  here.  They  were 
the  captains  of  the  four  nations,  [Five  Nations^  in  league  with  the  English 
at  New  York  and  New  England,  and  came  in  person  to  treat  of  matters 
concerning  trade  with  the  lords  commissioners  of  plantations ;  as  also  of  an 
enterprise  against  the  French,  and  their  confederate  Indians  in  those  parts.** 

Sir  Richard  SteeU  mentions  these  chiefs  in  his  Tatler  of  May  13,  1710, 
and  Mdison  makes  them  the  subject  of  a  number  of  the  Spectator  the 
next  year,  at  a  suggestion  of  Dean  Sw^*  Neither  of  these  papers,  how- 
ever, contain  many  facts  respecting  them.  In  the  former  it  is  mentioned 
that  one  of  them  was  taken  sickf  at  the  house  where  they  were  accommo- 
dated during  their  stay  in  London,  and  they  all  received  great  kindness  and 
attention  from  their  host,  which,  on  their  departure,  was  the  cause  of  their 
honoring  him  with  a  name  of  distinction ;  which  was  CadaroqWy  and  mg- 
nified  ^  tht  strongest  fort  in  their  country  J*  In  speaking  of  their  residence, 
Mr.  Sttde  says,  ^  They  were  placed  in  a  handsome  apartment  at  an  uphol- 
stcr's  in  Kinff-street,  Covent-garden."  There  were  fine  portraits  of  each  of 
ihem  painted  at  the  time,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Bntish  Museum.  | 

The  best  and  most  methodical  account  of  these  chiefs  was  published  in 
the  great  annual  history  by  Mr.  BoyerA  and  fit>m  which  we  extract  as  follows : 
«  On  the  19  April  Te  Yu  Men  Ho  Ga  Prow,  wid  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua  Prah 
Ton,  of  the  Maquas ;  Elow  Oh  Koam,  and  Oh  JVee  Yeath  Ton  JVb  ProwA  of 
the  river  sachem,ir  and  the  Ganigoh-hore  sachem,^  four  kincs,  or  chiefi  or  the 
Six  Nations  ff  in  the  West  Indies,  tt  which  lie  between  New  England,  and 
New  France,  or  Canada :  who  lately  came  over  with  the  West  India  fleet, 
and  were  cloathed  and  entertained  at  the  queen's  ex|>en8e,  had  a  public 
audience  of  her  majesty  at  the  palace  of  St  James,  being  conducted  thither 
in  two  of  her  majesty's  coaches,  by  Sir  Charles  Cotterel,  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  chamberlain.  Tliey 
made  a  speech  by  tiieir  intrepreter,  which  Major  Pidgeon,  who  was  one  of 
the  officers  that  came  with  them,  read  in  English  to  her  majesty,  being  as 
follows : — 

<*  Great  Queen — ^We  have  undertaken  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  which 
none  of  our  predecessors  §§  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake.  The 
motive  that  induced  us  was,  that  we  rnight  see  our^reat  queen,  and  relate 
to  her  those  things  we  thought  Absolutely  necessary,  for  the  good  of  her,  and 
us,  her  allies,  on  the  other  mde  the  great  waten    We  doubt  not  but  our  great 

*  "  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that  subject  I  believe  he  [Addison]  has  SMOt  h 
mi  in  one  paper,  and  all  the  under  hints  there  are  mine  too/'  SunfVs  LetUr  to  Mr*,  Jchitsom, 
iaied  London,  iS  April,  1711. 

t  This  was  probably  the  one  that  died,  of  whom  Kalm,  in  his  travels  m  Ameriea,  L  tU), 
makes  mention;  though  I  do  not  find  a  record  of  it  in  any  periodical  of  that  day. 

i  Notes  to  the  Spectator,  ed.  in  8  vols.  8vo.    London,  1789. 

I  "  The  Annals  of  Queen  Ann^s  Reign,  Year  the  IX.  for  1710,"  18^—191.  This  is  a 
*  work  containing  a  most  valuable  fund  of  uiformation,  and  is,  with  its  continuation,  a  lastiitf 
monument  to  its  learned  publisher ;  his  being  dragged  into  the  Dunciad  in  one  of  Foptri 
freaks  notwithstanding. 

I  We  have  these  names  in  the  Tatler,  spelt  Tee  Yee  Nem  Ho  Ga  Row,  8a  Ga  Yeaih  Sma 
Geth  Ton,  E  Tew  Oh  Koam,  and  Ho  Nee  Yeth  Taw  No  Row. 

H  It  is  difficuA  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  River  huUans  from  many  of  our  authors.  li 
the  Appendix  to  Jefferson's  NoUt,  308,  they  are  called  River  Indians,  or  Mohickanden, 
"  who  had  their  dwellings  between  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  river,  from  iba 
Kfttatinny  ridge  down  to  the  Rariton.''  The  **  Mohiccons  "  were  another  tribe  about  tht 
blands  and  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

*•  Probably  the  chief  of  Canajohara. 

ft  Qttery,  If,  according  to  Colden  and  others,  the  Tuscaroras  did  not  join  the  Iroqnoii 
ontil  1712,  and  until  that  time  tliese  were  called  the  Five  Nations,  how  comes  it  that  they  wera 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Six  Nations  in  1710  Y 

\t  No  one  can  be  misled  by  this  error,  any  more  than  an  Englishman  would  be  by  b«a| 
Uiid  that  Lfondon  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

f$  None  of  the  Six  Nations,  must  be  understood 
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qQoen  has  been  acquainted  with  our  long  and  tedious  war,  in  conjunction 
with  her  children,  against  her  enemies  the  French :  and  that  we  have  been 
as  a  strons  wall  for  their  security,  even  to  the  loss  of  our  best  men.  The 
truth  of  vniich  our  bro^Jier  Quidar,  Colonel  [PeUr]  &hvafUry  and  Jlnada^ar^ 
jaux,  Colonel  JVicholsotif  caa  testify ;  they  havmg  all  our  proposals  in  writing* 
We  were  mightily  rejoiced  when  we  heard  by  AnadagarjauXy  that  our  great 
c]ueen  had  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  reduce  Canada ;  from  whose  moutli 
we  readily  embraced  our  great  queen's  instructions :  and  in  token  of  our 
friendship,  we  hung  up  the  kettle,  and  took  up  the  hatchet ;  and  with  one 
consent  joined  our  brother  QuecKer,  and  ,^nadagarjcntXy  in  making  prepara- 
tions on  this  side  the  lake,  by  building  forts,  store-houses,  canoes  and  bat- 
teaux ;  whilst  jiutuliaM,  Colonel  Fetchy  at  the  same  time,  raised  an  army  at 
lloston,  of  which  we  were  Informed  by  our  ambassadors,  whom  we  sent 
thither  for  that  purpose.  We  waited  long  in  expectation  of  the  fleet  from 
England,  to  join  AnwUadOf  to  go  against  QuebcMC  by  sea,  whilst  Anadagar- 
jaux^  Queerer,  and  we,  went  to  Port  Royal  b;^  land ;  but  at  last  we  were  told, 
that  our  great  queen,  by  some  important  affiur,  was  prevented  in  her  design 
for  that  season.  This  made  us  extreme  sorrowful,  lest  the  French,  who 
hitherto  had  dreaded  us,  should  now  think  us  unable  to  make  war  against 
them.  The  reduction  of  Canada  is  of  such  weight,  that  after  the  effecting 
thereof^  we  should  have  free  hunting,  and  a  great  trade  with  our  great 
queen's  children ;  and  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  do 
here,  in  the  name  of  all,  present  our  great  queen  with  the  belts  of  wampum. 
We  need  not  urge  to  our  great  queen,  more  than  the  necessity  we  really  labor 
under  obliges  us,  that  in  case  our  great  queen  should  not  be  mindful  of  us, 
we  must,  with  our  famihes,  forsake  our  country,  and  seek  other  habitations, 
or  stand  neuter;  either  of  which  will  be  much  acainst  our  inclinations. 
Since  we  have  been  in  aUiance  with  our  great  queen^  children,  we  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Savior  of  the  world ;  and  have  often  been  impor- 
tuned by  the  French,  both  b^  the  insinuations  of  their  priests,  and  by 
presents,  to  come  over  to  their  mterest,  but  have  always  esteemed  them  men 
of  fidsehood;  but  if  our  great  queen  will  be  pleased  to  send  over  some 
persons  to  instruct  us,  they  shall  find  a  most  hearty  welcome.  We  now 
close,  with  hopes  of  our  great  queen's  fiivor,  and  leave  it  to  her  most  gracious 
eonsideradon.^ 

We  cannot  but  respond  amen  to  Mr.  Oldmixon^s  opinion  of  this  speech, 
namely,  that  it  was  made /or  instead  of  by  the  chiefs ;  still  we  thought  it 
proper  to  print  it,  and  that  oy  so  doing  we  should  give  satis&ction  to  more 
than  by  withholding  it.  Our  account  next  proceeds :  «  On  Friday,  the  21 
Apiily  the  fbiur  Indian  princes  went  to  see  Dr.  FlamsUacTs  house,  and  mathe- 
nwdod  instruments,  m  Greenwich  Park ;  after  which  they  were  nobly 
treated  by  some  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  in  one  of  her 
majesty's  yachts.  They  staid  about  a  fortnight  longer  in  London,  where  they 
were  entertained  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  particularly  by  the  duke 
of  Onmmd,  who  regaled  them  likewise  with  a  review  *  of  the  four  troops  of 
life-guards ;  and  having  seen  all  the  curiosities  in  and  about  this  metropolis, 
tliey  went  down  to  Portsmouth,  through  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Dragon,  one  of  her  majesnr's  ships.  Captain  Martin^ 
conunodore,  together  with  Colonel  Drancia  JVicholson,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  designed  for  on  expedition  in  America.  On  the  8  May, 
t ae  Dragon  and  Falmouth  sailed  from  Spithead,  having  under  convoy  about 
18  sail,  consisting  of  merchantmen,  a  bomb-ship  and  tender,  and  several 
transports,  with  British  oflicers,  a  regiment  of  marines,  provisions  andstoi*es 
of  war ;  and  on  the  15  July  arrived  at  Boston  in  New  England." 

Little  is  to  be  gathered  from  Smithes  history  of  New  York  relative  to 
those  sachems.  He  gives  a  speech  which  they  made  to  the  queen,  but 
it  b  a  meagre  abridgment  of  less  than  half  of  the   one  above,  and  the 

*  And  the  ehieft  made  a  speech  in  return,  but  our  author  makes  this  note  upon  it 
**  N.  B.  The  ipejDeh  which  was  said  to  have  oecn  made  by  them,  on  that  occasion,  to  tii« 
duke  of  Ormom^  if  spurious. ' 
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rest  is  omitted  entirely.  <<The  arrival  of  the  five  aachemB  in  England 
made  a  great  bruit  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  The  mob  followed 
wherever  they  went,  and  small  cuts  of  them  were  sold  among  the  people."  * 

The  main  object  of  their  visit  to  England  was  not,  nor,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  could  it  be  effected.  I  mean  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
(hem.  Even  these  very  sachems,  who,  according  to  the  stories  of  that  day, 
requested  to  have  missionaries  settled  with  them,  were  among  the  first  to 
neglect  them  when  settled  among  theuLf  *^  It  might  have  been  imagined," 
says  the  author  just  cited,  **  the  sachems,  those  petty  kings,  who  were  in 
En^^land  in  the  late  Queen's  time,  should  have  been  so  strongly  aflected  with 
seeing  the  grandeur,  pleasure,  and  plenty  of  this  nation,  that  when  they  came 
to  their  own  countries,  thev  woula  have  tried  to  redu(  e  their  people  to  a 
polite  life;  would  have  employed  their  whole  power  to  expel  that  rude  bar- 
i>arism,  and  introduce  arts,  manners^  and  religion :  but  the  contrary  happen- 
ed; they  sunk  themselves  into  th^  old  brutal  life,  and  though  they  had 
seen  this  great  city,  [London,]  when  they  came  to  their  own  woods,  they 
were  all  savages  again." 

There  cannot  m  a  wider  difference  than  the  two  nations,  English  and 
FVench,  make  in  Uieir  accoimts  of  the  original  condition,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  die  Iroquois.  While  the  writers  of  the  former  described  them  as 
the  DMSt  barbarous,  cruel,  and  bloody,  those  of  the  latter  portray  them  in 
enviable  colors.  This  difference  seems  to  have  entirely  arisen  fiom  the 
different  relation  of  the  two  nations  to  thenu  That  they  were  cruel  and 
barbarous  to  their  enemies  is  agreed  by  both,  and  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  the  English  vrere  generally  their  enemies,  imtil  the  reduction  of  Canada, 
in  176a 


CHAPTER  IL 

Tah Asv,  mfmmims  aneimU  Ddawar§  1K>  kutorf  SaiKSLLmoi — Fm/dots  th$  Mormai' 
mm  Bred^m-^HU  reeeptiom  of  Comd  Iknxmimf—Hu  i«i<ib— Casassatsoo—  PinU 
PkiMdpkim^ His  tpesek  to  tko  Ddmomreo^-^JhuedoUi  of  him — GuKHiKAjr^ffu 
optedk  to  Hoy-king^fKs  tUtmektmmi  to  tko  Ckruiimm  fndimuo  ^eett  mtk  mmek 
troubU  from  Captmin  Ptpo^Candmet  of  HaJf-kimg-^Cf  Pipo-^GUkkUum,  periske§ 
tm  the  moMtaero  ot  Gnadenkuottm  f  akasks — Hit  AjjAry  Nbtawatwbb*— 
Beeomog  a  Ckristittm-^Hismoekto  Pakankt  His  death  -Paiwoui — ^Tadbuskuho 
— His  history  and  drnth  WHtTB-srsi — His  troHsactions  with  ths  missumariss^ 
Skesahdo— Hif  cslohratsd  spesek^Curums  anscdots  of  hin^^His  death, 

Tamaitt  was  a  name  much  in  print,  fifbf  years  nnce,  but  of  what  nation 
or  country,  or  whether  applied  to  an  imaginary  or  real  personage,  by  any  ac- 
count accompanying  it  no  one  could  determine.  The  truth  respecting  this 
has  at  length  come  to  liffht 

He  was  a  Delaware  chie^  of  similar  renown  to  the  Batheba  of  Kennebeck, 
and  A^moNifftemef  of  Massachusetts:  and  we  infer  fiom  Gaifrid  Thomas^ 
that  possiUy  he  might  have  been  auve  as  bte  as  1080  or  1690.  He  wrote 
the  name  Temem. 

Mr.  HechtwdJar^  b  his  Historical  Accouitr  op  thx  Indian  Nations,  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  this  chief  and  TadeuAund,  He  spells  the  name  TamanttL 
The  difficmtv  of  gaining  information  of  deceased  individuab  among  the 
Indians  is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  theur  history.  Mr.  Hedfce- 
todder  says,  ''No  white  man  who  regards  their  feelings,  will  introduce  such 
subjects  In  conversation  vrith  them."    This  reluctance  to  q>eak  of  the  de- 

*  Hift.  New  York,  121  ed.  4«o.  London,  17S7.  Be«atiAil  adMenrth  porlrvti  of  four  of 
Ikoie  chiefs  were  done  in  mezzotinto  al  ike  time  they  were  in  Enmnd,  bok  tl^y  were  long 
•inee  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  poeteet  tbe  betl  set  of  tbem  which  1  baTO  evier  teen,  lliej 
nre  usually  found  in  black  frames,  and  ara  aboat  20  inches  in  height  by  If  in  breadth.  The 
portrait  of  the  one  that  died  was  not  probably  taken,  which  accounts  for  cor  having  bat  foor. 

t  Humphrey's  Historical  Account  Soc.  for  Prop.  Gospel,  909, 310. 

I  '*  Who  resided  there  [in  Peonsylvanial  about  15  years/'  and  who  published  "  slnlSsioH^ 
§1  and  Qtograplucal  Account  of  ra,  and  W,  Jereqi,'*  ISmo.  London,  1698. 
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ported  he  atiributes  to  ''the  misfortunes  which  have  befullen  dome  of  the 
most  beloved  and  esteemed  i>erHonage8  among  them,  since  the  Europeans 
came  among  them."  It  is  behevcd,  however,  that  it  had  a  more  remote  ori- 
gin. The  same  author  continues,  **  All  we  know  of  Tamentd  is,  that  he  waf 
an  ancient  Delaware  chief^  who  never  had  his  equal."  * 

It  is  said  that  when,  about  1776,  Colonel  George  Morgan,  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersev,  visited  the  western  Indians  by  direction  of  congress,  the  Delawaros  con- 
ferred on  him  the  name  of  Tcmumy,  **  in  honor  and  remembrance  of  theii 
ancient  chief,  and  as  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  which  they  could  show  to 
that  gentleman,  who  they  said  had  the  same  address,  afiability  and  meekness 
08  their  honored  chief."  f 

''The  fame  of  this  great  man  extended  even  among  the  whites,  who  fabri- 
cated numerous  legends  re8[)ecting  him,  which  I  never  heard,  however, 
from  the  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  therefore  believe  to  be  fabulous.  In  the 
levolutionary  war,  his  enthusiastic  admirers  dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was 
established  under  tlie  name  of  St  Tamnumy,  the  patron  saint  of  America. 
His  name  was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his  festival  celebrated  on  the 
first  (lay  of  May  m  every  year.  On  that  day  i  numerous  society  of  his  vota- 
ries walked  together  in  procession  tlirough  ti  e  streets  of  Philadelphia,  their 
bats  decorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and  proceeded  to  a  handsome  rural  place 
%ni  of  town,  which  they  called  the  vngtoam ;  where,  after  a  low  Uuk  or 
ludian  s))eech  had  been  delivered,  and  the  calumet  of  peace  and  meudship 
hnd  been  duly  smoked,  tliey  spent  the  day  in  festiviw  and  mirth.  After  din- 
ner, Indian  dances  were  performed  on  the  gi-een  in  front  of  tlie  wigwam,  the 
^lumet  was  agam  smoked,  and  the  company  separated." 

It  was  not  till  some  years  after  the  peace  that  these  yearly  doings  wept 
broken  up,  wliich  would  doubtless  have  lasted  longer  but  for  the  misfortune 
of  the  owner  of  the  ground  where  they  were  held  Since  that  time  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  perhaj)s  other  places,  have  had  their  Tamany  socie- 
ties, Ttttnany  halls,  &c.  &c.  In  their  meetings  these  societies  make  but 
an  odd  figure  in  imitating  the  Indian  manner  of  doing  business,  as  well  as  in 
appropriating  their  names  upon  one  another. 

Among  the  multimde  of  poems  and  odes  to  Tamany,  the  fbllowing  ia 
■elected  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  acts  said  to  have  been  achieved  by 
him: — 

''  Immortal  Tamartyf  of  Indian  race, 

Great  in  the  field  and  foremost  in  the  chase  ! 

No  puny  saint  was  he,  with  fasting  pale ; 

He  climbed  the  mountain,  and  he  swept  the  vale, 

Ruuhed  through  Uie  torrent  with  unequalled  might) 

Your  ancient  saints  would  tremble  at  the  siglu ; 

Caup^ht  the  swift  boar  and  swifter  deer  with  ease, 

And  worked  a  thousand  miracles  like  these. 

To  public  views  he  added  private  ends. 

Ana  loved  his  country  most,  and  next  his  friends ; 

With  courage  long  he  strove  to  ward  the  blow ; 

(Courage  we  all  respect  ev'n  in  a  foejj 

And  when  each  effort  he  in  vain  had  tned, 

Kindled  the  flame  in  which  he  bravely  di€»d ! 

To  Tatnany  let  the  full  horn  go  round ; 

His  fame  let  every  honest  tongue  resound  5 

With  him  let  every  generous  patriot  vie, 

I'o  live  in  freedom  or  with  honor  die."| 

We  OTB  next  to  speak  of  a  chief^  concerning  whom  much  inquiry  has  beeB 
Blade  fipom  several  considerations.    We  mean 

^ikdltmus,  tlie  father  of  the  celebrated  Logan.  He  was  a  Cayuga  sachem, 
jnd  styled  by  Mr.  Loskiel,^  "first  magistrate  and  head  chief  of  all  the  Iroquois 
bdians  livmg  on  the  banks  of  the  misquehannah,  as  far  as  Onondago. 

He  is  the  same  often  mentioned  by  Colden,^  under  the  names  Shtckcalam^ 
Sfdealamy,  and  Shick  Calamy,  and  occupies  a  place  next  the  famous  Canaaaa 

*  Some  wih  doubtlets  imagine  that  this  was  knowing  a  good  deal. 

t  Heckewelder,  td  ttspra,         \  Carey's  Museum,  v.  101  6  HimL  Misnamt,  .. 

I  HisL  Five  Natioiu,  ii.  57, 69,  75,  77, 85. 
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kgo.  His  residence  was  at  Conestoga  in  Penncfylvania.  He  was  present  at  a 
great  council  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1742,  with  91  other  chie&,  counsellors 
and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  consult  about  the  encroachments  of  some 
of  the  Delawares  upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  CanasacUego,  That  he  was  a  man  of  much  consequence 
ainouf  tlie  Five  Nations  willappear  from  the  fact,  that  GcmiMtfotcgo  repeated  a 
speech  of  his  to  Governor  Thomas^  when  the  assault  upon  nUliam  ffM 
was  inquired  into,  <<  wherebv  his  [the  said  JFM^a]  jaw-bone  was  broke,  and 
his  life  greutlv  endangered  by  an  unknown  Indian.  This  took  place  upon 
the  disputed  lands  in  tlie  forks  of  the  Delaware.  ^  Canassatego  repeating  the 
message  delivered  to  the  Six  Nations  hyShickcalamy^  in  the  year  1740,  with  a 
string  of  wampum,  said  in  answer :  'The  Six  Nations  had  made  diligent 
inquu-v  into  the  affair,  and  had  found  out  the  Indian  who  had  committed  the 
fact ;  he  lived  near  Asopus,  [iE6opus,J  and  had  been  examined  and  severely 
reproved;  and  they  hoped,  as  nilham  Webb  was  recovered,  the  governor 
would  not  expect  any  further  punishment,  and  therefore  they  returned  the 
string  of  wampum  received  from  their  brethren,  by  the  hand  of  ShUkcalam^ 
in  token  tliat  they  had  fullv  complied  with  their  requet*!.*  ** 

When  Count  Zinztndorjy  founder  of  the  sect  called  Moravians,  visited  tn^p 
country,  in  1742,  he  had  an  interview  with  this  chief  at  Shamokin.  Conrad 
Weiser  was  present,  and  ShxkdLimua  inquired  with  great  anxiety  the  cause  of 
the  count's  visit.  Wmer  told  him  "•  that  he  was  a  messenger  of  the  livinc 
God,  sent  to  preach  grace  and  mercy  ;**  to  which  he  answered,  ''he  was  glad 
that  such  a  messenger  came  to  instruct  Ids  nation." 

While  in  the  exercise  of  his  pious  labc.s,  Zinzendorf  very  narrowly  escaped 
assassination ;  and,  to  illustrate  the  force  of  superstition  upon  untutored  minds, 
it  will  be  proper  to  relate  the  circiunstance.  Havinff  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wyomnig,  tlie  Indians  could  not  believe  that  ne  had  come  solely  for 
their  benefit,  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  liis  real  object  was  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  ;  and  tliey  therefore  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.  On  a  cool 
evening  in  Septeml>er,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  tent,  upon  a  bundle  of  weeds, 
which  was  his  b«  d,  the  appointed  assassins  approached  his  frail  mansion. 
He  had  a  small  fire,  and  was  writing  at  the  time ;  and  nothing  prevented  the 
easy  execution  of  tlieir  con^mission.  A  blanket,  suspended  by  the  comers, 
formed  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  as  the  Indians  drew  this  a  little  aside,  they 
beheld  a  large  rattlesnake  which  the  fire  had  driven  from  his  covert,  kyinf 
near  the  venerable  man,  but  was  not  seen  by  him ;  heme  too  deejdy  engaged 
in  hb  subject  to  notice  him  or  the  more  dangerous  nidians.  The  rame- 
snake  being  an  animal  they  feared  and  respected  as  a  kind  of  Mauito,  and 
seeing  it  in  company  with  the  stranger,  tliey  doubted  not  of  his  divine  origui 
also,  and  at  once  shrunk  from  their  object,  and  retiumed  to  report  what  they 
had  seen  to  tlicir  brethren  in  ^eir  village.*  He  was  now  received  by  the 
Shawanese,  and  a  mission  was  begim  amon^  them. 

Shikdlimus  was  a  great  friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  his  death  was  n 
severe  loss  to  them.  He  died  at  his  own  residence  in  Shamokin,  in  174UL 
We  have  already  named  the  chief  proper  to  be  jn^sceeded  with,  on  finishing 
oiu*  account  of  Shikdlimus. 

C  AN  ASS  ATEGO,  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Onondago. 
In  1742,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  Delawares  and  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  a  pract  of  land  in  tlie  forks  of  the  Delaware.  The 
En^lisli  claimed  it  by  right  of  prior  piut^hase,  and  tlie  Delawares  ftersisted  in 
then-  claim,  and  threatened  to  use  force  unless  it  sliould  be  ^ven  up  by  the 
whites.  This  tribe  of  the  Delawares  wei*e  subject  to  tlic  Six  Nations,  and 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  deputies  to  tliem  to  notify  them  of  the 
at>uble,  that  they  might  interfere  and  prevent  war.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Canassatego  appeared  in  Philadelphia  with  230  warriors.  He  observed 
to  the  governor, ''  that  they  saw  the  Delawares  had  been  an  unruly  peoplei 
and  were  altogether  in  the  wrong ;  that  they  had  concluded  to  remove  them, 
and  oblige  them  to  go  over  the  river  Delaware,  and  quit  all  claim  to  any 
lands  on  this  side  for  the  future,  since  they  had  received  pay  for  them,  ana 

*  Chatmajt's  Hisu  Wyomisg,  90  to  tS. 
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h  IB  gone  through  their  guts  long  ago.  They  deserved,  he  said,  to  be  taken 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  shaken  severely,  till  they  recovered  their  senses, 
on'l  jecame  sober ;  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a  dee4l  signetl  by  nine 
01*  their  ancestors,  above  fifty  years  affo.  ibr  this  verv  land,  and  a  release 
signed  not  many  years  since,  by  some  of  themselves,  and  chiefs  yet  hvmg, 
fond  then  present,^  to  the  number  of  15  and  upwards ;  but  how  came  you 
(oddressuig  himself  to  die  Delawares  present)  to  take  upon  you  to  sell  land 
at  all  ?  We  conquered  you ;  we  made  women  of  you ;  you  know  you  are 
women ;  and  can  no  more  sell  land  than  women ;  nor  is  it  fit  you  should  have 
the  power  of  selling  lands,  since  you  would  abuse  it  This  land  you  claim 
is  ^one  through  your  ^uts ;  you  have  been  furnished  with  clothes,  meat  and 
drink,  by  the  goods  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you  want  it  again,  like  children 
as  you  are.  But  what  makes  you  sell  lands  in  the  dark  ?  Did  you  ever  tell 
us  that  you  had  sold  this  land  ?  Did  we  ever  receive  any  port,  even  the  value 
of  a  pipe  shank,  from  you  for  it  ?  You  have  told  us  a  blind  story,  tliat  you 
sent  a  mrasenger  to  us,  to  mform  us  of  the  sale ;  but  he  never  came  amongst 
us,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  anything  about  it.  This  is  acting  in  the  dark,  and 
very  difl^erent  from  tlie  conduct  our  Six. Nations  observe  m  the  sales  of  laud. 
On  such  occasions  they  give  public  notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  tlieir 
united  nations,  and  give  them  all  a  share  of  the  presents  they  receive  for 
ibeir  lauds. 

''This  18  the  behavior  of  the  wise  united  nations.  But  we  find  you  are 
oone  of  our  blood ;  you  act  a  dishonest  part,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  otlier 
matters;  yoiur  ears  are  ever  open  to  slanderous  reports  about  your  brethren. 
For  all  these  reasons,  toe  charge  you  to  remove  instantly ;  we  donH  give  you  lihatu 
to  think  about  iL  You  are  women.**  They  dared  not  disobey  Uiis  commonJ, 
and  soon  after  removed,  some  to  Wyomuig  and  Shamokin,  and  some  to  the 
Ohio.* 

When  Canassatetro  was  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  holdinff  a 
Uilkf  about  their  anuirs  with  the  governor,  he  was  informed  that  the  English 
nad  beaten  the  French  in  some  important  battle.  ^  Well,"  said  he,  <*  if  that 
be  the  case,  you  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  rum  from  them,  and  can 
afford  to  give  us  some,  that  we  mav  rejoice  with  you."  Accordingly,  a  glass 
was  serv^  round  to  each,  which  they  called  a  FVench  glass.  | 

Dr.  FnaikUn  tells  us  a  verv  interesting  story  of  CanassategOy  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  the  old  chief  tell  another.  In  speaking  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  the  doctor  says,  ^  The  same  hospitality,  esteemed  among 
them  as  a  principal  virtue,  is  practised  by  private  persons ;  of  which  Coram 
Waser,  our  interpreter,  eave  me  tlie  following  instances.  He  had  been  natu- 
ralized ainonff  the  Six  Nations,  and  sjioke  well  the  Mohawk  language.  In 
going  through  the  Indian  country,  to  carry  a  message  from  our  governor  to 
the  council  at  Onondago,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Canassaiego,  on  old 
acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  spread  furs  for  him  to  sit  on,  placed  before 
him  some  boiled  beans,  and  venison,  and  mixed  some  rum  and  water  for  his 
drink.  AVhen  he  was  well  refreslied,^nd  had  lit  his  pipe,  Canassatef^o  began 
to  converse  with  him ;  asked  how  he  had  fared  the  many  years  since  they 
had  seen  each  other ;  whence  he  then  came ;  what  occasioned  the  journey, 
&C.  Omnu/ answered  all  his  questions;  and  when  the  discourse  began  to 
fla^  the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  said,  <  Conrad,  you  have  lived  long  amon?  the 
white  people,  and  know  something  of  their  customs:  I  have  been  sometimes 
It  Albany,  and  have  observed,  tliat  once  in  seven  days  thev  shut  up  their 
shops,  and  assemble  in  tlie  great  house ;  tell  me  what  that  is  for ;  what  do 
they  do  there?'  *  They  meet  there,*  says  ConrcMi,*  to  hear  and  learn  gcod 
things.'  '  I  do  not  doubt,*  says  the  Indian,  <  that  they  tell  you  so ;  they  have 
told  me  the  same ;  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  and  I  will  tell  you 
uxy  reasons.  I  went  lately  to  Albany,  to  sell  my  skins,  and  buy  bUmkets, 
kmves,  powder,  rum,  &c    You  know  I  used  generally  to  deal  with  Hani 

*  Colden  and  Oordorit  Histories. 

t  The  minutes  of  the  conference  taken  at  the  time  by  WHiham  Marsha,  ooeopief  90pa£tt  a 
*e  CW/.  Hiwf.  i&l.  Spc.  viL  vol. 
X  CoUtn's  BkL  Five  Nataoot,  iL  142. 
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llmuon;  but  I  was  a  Httle  inclined  this  time  to  try  some  (tt^er  mercnanu 
However,  1  called  first  upon  HanSj  and  asked  him  what  1  e  would  give  Ibr 
beaver.  He  said  he  could  not  give  more  than  four  shillings  a  pound  ;  but, 
■ays  he,  I  cannot  talk  on  business  now ;  this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  together 
to  learn  good  tkingSf  and  I  am  going  to  tlie  meeting.  So  1  thought  to  nxysell, 
Mnce  I  cannot  do  any  business  to-day,  I  may  as  well  go  to  the  meeting  too, 
and  I  went  with  him.  There  stood  up  a  man  in  black,  and  began  to  talk 
to  the  people  very  angrily ;  I  did  not  unuerstand  what  he  sai<l,  but  perceiving 
that  he  looked  much  at  me,  and  at  Hanson^  I  imagined  tliat  he  was  angi^  at 
ateixkff  me  tliere ;  so  1  went  out,  sat  down  near  tlie  house,  su  uck  fire,  and  lit 
my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meeting  should  break  up.  I  thought  too  Uiat  the 
inan  had  mentioned  something  of  beaver,  and  suspecte^l  it  miffht  be  the  sub- 
ject of  their  meeting.  So  when  tliey  came  out,  I  accosted  my  merchanL 
*Wellf  Hansj  says  I,  *I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  4#.  a 
t>ouud.'  *  No/  says  he,  *  1  cannot  give  so  much,  I  caimot  give  more  than  three 
flhillings  and  sixpence.'  I  then  spoke  to  several  otlier  dealers,  but  the^  all  sung 
the  same  song, — three  and  sixpence^  three  and  sixpence.  This  made  it  clear  tu 
ine  that  my  suspicion  was  rignt;  and  that  whatever  tliey  pretended  of  meet- 
ing to  learn  good  things,  the  pur|)ose  was  to  consult  how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the 
price  of  beaver.  Consider  but  a  little,  Conntd,  and  you  must  he  of  my  opinion, 
if  they  met  so  oflen  to  learn  good  thinj^s,  tliey  would  certainly  have  learned 
some  before  this  time.  But  they  are  still  ignorant.  You  know  our  practice. 
If  a  white  man,  in  travelling  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our  cabins, 
we  all  treat  bun  as  I  do  you ;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet;  we  warm  him  if  he  is 
cold,  and  give  hhn  meat  and  drink,  that  he  may  allay  his  thirst  and  hunger; 
and  we  spread  soft  furs  for  him  to  rest  and  sleep  on ;  we  demand  nothing  in 
return.  But  if  1  go  into  a  white  man's  house  at  Albany,  and  ask  for  victuals  and 
drink,  they  say.  Get  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You  see  they  have  not  yet  learned 
those  litde  good  things  that  we  need  no  meetings  to  be  instructed  m,  because 
our  mothers  taught  them  to  us  when  we  were  children ;  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  their  meetings  should  be,  as  they  say,  for  any  such  purpose,  or  have 
anv  such  effect:  tliey  are  only  to  contrive  the  cheating  of  Indiana  in  the  price 
of  beaver.'"* 

llie  miasionary  Frederic  Post,  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  Indians 
on  the  Ohio,  in  1758,  mentions  a  son  of  CanassaUgo,  whom  he  calls  Ham 
Jacob. 

We  are  not  to  look  into  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  succession  of 
Indian  wars,  aldiough  there  have  been  some  homd  murders  and  enormities 
committed  among  the  whites  and  Indians.  For  about  70  years,  their  historic 
page  is  very  clear  of  such  records,  namely,  from  1682,  the  arrival  of  William 
Peiin,  until  t^e  French  war  of  1755. 

And  we  will  here  record  die  proceedings  of  ffUliam  Penn,  on  his  taking 
possession  of  his  lands  upon  the  Delaware,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
our  Indian  history. 

Humanity  being  a  prominent  feature  in  every  Quaker  who  lives  up  to  bis 

Srofession,  we  are  to  expect  a  display  of  it  in  that  of  Penn ;  and  hapfiily  we 
o  not  find  ourselves  disappointed.  The  force  of  his  exaiiij)le  was  such,  tliat, 
for  many  years,  his  followers  practised  the  art  of  peacemaking ;  and  hence  no 
wars  occurred,  as  we  have  already  observed ;  but  as  the  enlightened  mioo 
of  Penn  carried  his  acts  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  advooce 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  acting  witliout  the  true  principle  which  governed 
him,  soon  forgot  its  imi>ortance,  and  pursued  a  iiiiferent  course,  which  brouglK 
the  evils  of  war  and  dissolution. 

fFilUam  Penn  had  confirmed  to  him  the  coimtry  since  bearing  his  naim^ 
by  a  royal  charter,  and  having  sent  over  a  small  colony  to  take  i»oss€ssion 
of  it  in  1681,  followed  himself  the  next  year.  His  first  care  on  his  arrival  was 
to  establish  a  lasting  friendship  with  tlie  Indians.  This  *»«>  effected  by  the 
greatest  possible  care  in  rendermg  them  strict  justice  anu  grr^t  kindncpfs  and 
above  all  by  purchasing  the  country  of  tliem,  and  paying  them  to  tliPir  con- 

*  The  editors  uf  the  valuable  Encydopedia  Pertbenais  have  ibougfai  this  nm-cdute  v^oi'i'^  t 
plaeeia  that  work,  (i.  651) 
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tent  fbr  it.  Penn  landed  at  what  is  now  Newcastle,  24  October,  and  soon  begun 
to  exchange  goods  for  lands  with  the  Indians.  By  this  intercourse  he  learned 
their  language/  and  thus  qualified  himself  to  render  them  justice  in  all  casea 

The  first  formed  treaty  entered  into  between  Penn  and  the  Indians  was 
tndde  in  Dec.  1682,  and  took  place  almost  two  miles  above  what  is  now 
Chestnut  Street,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  present  township 
of  Kensington,  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  an  elm-tree,  aged  at  that 
time  155  years,  as  since  ascertained*!  A  small  cubical  marble  monument 
now  marlw  the  6|K>t,  which,  with  the  adjacent  neighborhood,  in  the  days  of 
Penn,  was  called  Shakamaxon.  A  street  perpetuated  tliis  name,  not  far  dis* 
tant,  which  runs  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  river.  The  little  monument  of  which 
we  have  made  mention,  was  almost  invisible  from  piles  of  rubbish,  when 
visited  by  the  writer  in  April,  1834.} 

In  reference  to  Penn's  Treaty,  so  often  the  subject  of  prose  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, Voltaire  has  in  his  peculiar  vein  observed,  tliat  it  was  the  only  one 
made  without  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  which  had  not  been  broken.§ 

An  admirable  painting  of  this  treaty,  by  Sir  Benjatnin  tVesly  has  often  been 
sketched  upon  co|>per,  and  impressions  circulated  in  various  works ;  there  is, 
however,  in  all  of  them,  a  very  glarhi^  want  of  taste  or  judgment,  arising 
probably  from  a  false  notion  of  tlie  painter,  which  is  the  api>earance  of 
nandsome  houses  in  the  back-ground  There  b  one  of  tlie  best  sketches  of 
an  Indian  treaty  painted  upon  the  sign  of  an  inn  m  Beach  Street,  near  the  old 
treaty  ground,  which  1  have  seen. 

It  is  no  wonder  tlie  Indians  remembered  Penn  so  long,  and  so  affection 
ately,  fbr  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  )>erform  the  engagements  of  others, 
who  purposely  set  out  upon  wronging  them.  In  a  speech  which  a  chief  of 
the  Six  Nations  made  at  a  conference,  at  Lancaster,  in  June,  1744,  he  gives 
the  following  narrative  of  one  of  Penn^a  generous  acts  in  tliese  words : — 

**  When  our  brotlier  Onas,  a  great  while  ago,  came  to  Albany  to  buy  the 
Susquehannah  lands  of  us,  our  brother  the  governor  of  N.  York,  who,  as  we 
suppose,  had  not  a  good  understanding  witli  our  brother  Onaa,  advised  us 
not  to  sell  him  any  land,  for  he  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  and  pretending 
to  be  our  friend,  he  advised  us,  in  order  to  prevent  Onasi's,  or  any  other  {per- 
sons, imposing  on  us,  and  that  we  mijjht  always  have  our  land  when  we 
wanted  it,  to  put  it  into  his  hands ;  and  he  told  us  he  would  keep  it  fbr  our 
use,  and  never  open  his  hands,  but  keep  them  close  shut,  and  not  part  with 
any  of  it,  but  at  our  request  Accordingly  we  ti'usted  him,  and  put  our  lands 
into  his  hands,  and  charged  him  to  keep  tliem  safe  for  our  use.  But  hojuo 
tune  after  be  went  to  England,  and  carried  our  land  widi  him,  and  there  sold 
it  to  our  brother  Onas  fom  large  sum  of  money.  And  when  at  the  instance 
of  our  brother  Onas  we  were  minded  to  sell  him  some  lands,  he  told  us  we  had 
sold  the  Susquehannah  lands  already  to  the  governor  of  N.  York,  and  tliat 
he  had  bought  them  from  him  in  England ;  though  when  he  came  to  under- 
stand how  uie  gov(*nior  of  N.  York  had  deceived  us,  he  very  generously  paid 
us  for  our  lands  over  again."! 

There  were  several  chiefs  very  noted  about  this  period,  on  account  of 
tlieir  connection  with  the  Moravian  Brethren.    Among  tlie  most  noted  was 

GLIKHIKAN,1[  or  Qlikkickan,**  **an  eminent  captain  an<t  warrior,  counsel- 
lor and  speaker  of  tlie  Delaware  chief  [Pakanke]  in  Kaskaskunk.**  It  is  said 
that  he  had  disputed  widi  the  French  Catholic  priests  in  Canada,  and  con- 

*  His  own  letter,  dated  the  year  following,  giving  an  account  of  the  country,  its  products, 
mhahitantit,  &c.  &c.  dated  16  August,  1683,  and  pnnted  in  Blome^s  America,  96. 

t  Holm«)s's  Annals,  i.  405.  The  old  elm  was  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1810,  and  was 
.  then  283  years  old.  lb.  Pieces  of  its  stump  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  along 
with  fragmenu  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  &c. 

X  I  was  lately  informed  by  Mr.  Duponceau  of  Philadelphia,  that  some  important  errors  existed 
in  the  printed  accounts  of  Penr^s  Treaty,  and  he  showed  me  some  manuscripts  concerning  i^ 
which  ne  had  lately  discovered,  and  was  preparing  to  have  them  printed  in  the  Hist.  Colls,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

^  C^est  ^e  seal  traits  entre  ces  peuples  et  les  Chretiens  qui  n^ait  pomt  Hk  jur^  et  qui  o'ai 
pouil  et^  rompu.     (Kutrret,  vol.  liv.  4l6,  ed.  of  1785,  in  91  vols.  \tmo. 

I  An  El  auiry  into  the  Causes,  Ice.  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Shawauesr.  uvA  Detswaret,  61 

1  Lod^L  **  Heckewelder. 
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founded  them,  and  now  (1769)  made  his  appearance  amooff  the  United 
Brethren  for  the  purpose  of  achievinff  a  like  victory;  but  as  Sie  Br^hren'ti 
account  has  it,  his  neart  fiiiled  him,  and  he  became  a  convict  to  their  doctrines 
In  1770,  he  quitted  Kaskaskunk,  to  live  with  the  Brethren,  great! v  against  the 
minds  of  his  friends  and  his  chief  This  occasioned  great  trouble,  and  some 
endeavored  to  take  his  life.  Pakanh^s  roeech  to  him  upon  the  occasion  will 
lie  seen  when  we  come  to  the  account  or  that  chief  At  the  time  of  his  bap- 
tism, GUkhtkan  received  the  name  of  haae. 

The  period  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  a  distresdnff  time  for  the  Brethren 
and  those  Indians  who  had  adhered  to  their  cause.    War  parties  from  the 
riostile  tribes  were  continually  passing  and  repassinff  their  settlements,  and 
ofien  in  the  most  suspicious  manner.    It  was  to  the  mmous  chief  GlikkUtan 
*hat  they  owed  their  preservation  on  more  than  one  occasion.    The  Indians 
about  the  lakes  sent  deputies  to  draw  the  DelaMrares  into  the  war  against  the 
Americans,  but  they  were  not  received  by  tiiem.    Shortly  after,  in  the  year 
1777,  200  Huron  warriors,  with  Half-king  at  their  head,  approached  the  Mo- 
ravian settlement  of  Lichtenau,  in  their  way  to  attack  the  settlements  upon 
the  flrontiers,  and  caused  j^reat  consternation  among  the  Brethren ;  but  resolv- 
ing to  show  no  signs  of  fear,  victuals  were  prepared  for  them,  and  sent  out 
by  some  of  the  Christian  Indians  to  meet  them.    The  reception  of  those  sent 
out  was  fiu*  more  promising  than  was  anticipated,  and  soon  after  was  "sent 
a  solemn  embassy  to  the  Fudf-kinr  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Hurons.**     Glikkir' 
kan  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  the  following  is  his  speech  to 
/fa^-jfcing' ;—"  Uncle !     We,  your  cousins,  the  congregation   of  believing 
Indians  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenliuetten,  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  to  see 
and  speak  with  you.    We  cleanse  your  eyes  from  all  the  dust,  and  whatever 
the  wind  may  have  carried  into  them,  that  you  may  see  your  cousin  wbh 
clear  eyes  and  a  serene  countenance.    We  cleanse  your  ears  and  hearts  from 
all  evil  reports  which  an  evil  wind  may  have  conveyed  into  your  ears  and 
even  into  your  hearts  on  the  journey,  tlmt  our  wonis  may  find  entrance  into 
your  ears  and  a  |>Iace  in  your  hearts.    [Hen  a  strinr  of  toanwum  toas  prt^ 
tented  by  Gltkhikan.]    Uncle !  hear  the  words  of  the  believing  Indians,  your 
cousins,  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten.    We  would  have  yo'*  know,  that 
we  have  received  and  lielieved  in  the  word  of  God  for  90  years  and  upwards, 
and  meet  daily  to  hear  it,  morning  and  evening.    You  must  also  know,  that 
we  have  our  teachers  dwelling  amongst  us,  who  instruct  us  and  our  children. 
By  this  word  of  God,  preached  to  us  by  our  teachers,  we  are  taught  to  keep 
peace  with  all  men,  and  to  consider  them  as  friends;  for  thus  €rod  has  com- 
manded us,  and  therefore  we  are  lovers  of  peace.    These  our  treachers  are 
not  only  our  friends,  but  we  consider  and  love  them  as  our  own  flesh  and 
blood.    Now  as  we  are  your  cousin,  we  most  earnestly  beg  of  you,  uncle, 
that  you  also  would  consider  them  as  your  own  body,  and  as  your  cousin. 
We  and  they  make  but  one  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  separated,  and 
whatever  you  do  unto  them,  you  do  unto  as,  whether  it  be  good  or  eviL" 
Then  several  fiithoms  of  wampum  were  delivered.    Half-king  received  this 
speech  with  attention,  and  said  it  had  penetrated  his  heart,  and  after  he  had 
consulted  with  his  captains,  he  spoke  as  follows  in  answer : — *^  Cousins !    I 
am  very  glad  and  feel  great  satisfaction  that  you  have  cleansed  my  eyes^  ears 
and  heart  from  all  evil,  conveyed  into  me  by  the  wind  on  this  journey.    I  am 
upon  an  ex|)edition  of  an  unusual  kind ;  for  I  am  a  warrior  and  am  going  to 
war,  and  therefore  many  evil  things  and  evil  thoughts  enter  into  my  head, 
and  even  into  my  heart.    But  thanks  to  my  cousin,  my  eyes  are  now  clear, 
■o  that  I  can  behold  my  cousin  with  a  serene  countenance.    I  rejoice,  tliat  1 
can  hear  my  cousins  with  open  ears,  and  take  their  words  to  heart"    He  then 
delivered  a  string  of  wampum,  and  after  repeating  the  part  of  GlikkUum^M 
speech  relating  to  the  missionaries,  proceeded :  **  Go  on  as  hitherto,  and  suffer  no 
one  to  molest  you.    Obey  your  teachers,  who  speak  nothing  but  good  onto 
you,  and  instruct  you  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  be  not  afraid  that  any  harm 
shall  be  done  unO[>  tliem.    No  creature  shall  hurt  them.    Attend  to  your 
worship,  and  never  mind  other  affairs.    Indeed,  you  see  us  going  to  war; 
but  you  may  remain  easv  and  quiet,  and  need  not  think  much  about  it,  &cJ' 
1!hi8  was  rather  odd  talk  for  a  savage  warrior,  and  verily  it  seems  mofe  like 
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tbat  of  one  of  the  European  Brethren,  but  the  veracity  of  LoaHd  will  not  be 
questioned. 

Some  time  after  this,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  threw  Glikhikan  into 
much  trouble  and  danger.  A  band  of  Huron  warriors  seized  upon  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Salem  and  Gnadenhuetten,  and  confined  them,  and  did  much 
mischieC  Michad  Jvngy  David  Zeisberger  and  John  Hecktwdder  were  the 
Brethren  confined  at  this  time.  The  savages  next  pillaged  Schoenbruim, 
fi!om  whence  they  led  captive  the  missionary  Jungman  and  wife,  and  the 
sisters  Ztiahtrgtr  and  Stnsanan ;  and,  singinj^  the  death-song,  arrived  with 
them  at  Gnactenhuetten,  where  were  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  Tliis  was 
September  ^  1781.  It  appears  that  the  famous  Captain  Pwe  was  amon^  these 
warriors,  firom  what  follows.  A  young  Indian  woman,  who  accompanied  the 
warriors,  was  much  moved  by  the  hard  treatment  of  the  Bretlu^n.  and  in  the 
night  ^  found  means  to  get  Capt  Pipers  best  horse,  and  rode  off  full  speed  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  she  gave  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  missionaries 
and  tlieu*  congregations.''  This  woman  was  related  to  OWddkan ;  on  him. 
therefore,  they  determined  to  vent  their  wrath.  A  party  of  warriors  seized 
him  at  Salem,  and  brought  him  bound  to  Gnadenhuetten,  singing  the  death- 
song.  When  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  tlie  warriors,  great  commo- 
tion fbllowed,  and  many  were  clamorous  that  he  should  be  at  once  cut  to 
|)ieces ;  especially  the  Delawares,  who  could  not  forget  his  having  renounced 
lis  nation  and  manner  of  living ;  here,  however,  Haif-king  interfered,  and 
prevented  his  being  killed.  They  now  held  an  inquisitorial  examination 
U)>on  him,  which  terminated  in  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  and,  after  giving 
vent  to  their  spleen  in  loading  him  with  the  worst  of  epithets  and  much  op- 
probrious language,  set  him  at  liberty. 

The  missionaries  and  their  congregations  were  soon  at  liberty,  but  were 
obliged  to  emigrate,  as  they  could  have  no  rest  upon  the  Muskingum  any 
longer ;  war  parties  continually  hoveruig  about  them,  robbing  and  troubling 
them  in  various  ways.  They  went  through  the  wilderness  125  miles,  and 
settled  at  Sandusky,  leaving  their  beautiful  cornfields  just  ready  to  harvest 
Their  losses  and  privations  were  immense.  Above  200  cattle  and  400  hogs, 
much  corn  in  store,  beside  300  acres  Just  ripening,  were  among  the  spoils. 
*'  A  troop  of  savaf^es  commanded  b^  English  officers  escorted  them,  enclos- 
ing them  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  on  all  sides."  They  arrived  at  tlieir 
place  of  destination  October  11,  and  here  were  lefl  by  Hay-king  and  his 
warriors  without  any  instructions  or  orders. 

Many  believing  Indians  had  returned  to  Gnadenhuetten  and  the  adjacent 
places  m  1782.  Here,  on  8th  March  of  this  year,  happened  the  most  dreadful 
massacre,  and  Glikhikan  was  amonff  the  victims.  Ninety-six  persons  were 
scalped  and  then  cut  to  pieces.  Besides  women,  there  were  34  chilaren 
muraered  in  cold  blood.*    This  was  done  by  white  men ! 

Of  this  horrid  and  diabolical  murder  it  behoves  us  to  give  the  facts  more 
in  detail  The  month  of  February  of  the  year  1782,  having  been  very  favor- 
able to  war  parties,  it  was  improved  by  some  Sandusky  warriors,  and  some 
murders  were  committed  in  an  imlooked  for  moment  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
whites.  The  family  of  a  WHliam  ffaUace,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  five  or 
six  children,  were  killed,  and  one  John  Carpenter  j  was  taken  prisoner.  These 
ecurly  movements  of  the  Indians  led  the  whites  to  conclude  that  they  were 
either  done  by  the  Moravians  at  Muskingum,  or  that  the  warriors  that  com- 
mitted tlie  murders  were  quartered  among  them4  Therefore,  without  furtlier 
information,  a  band  of  about  80  or  90  men  suddenlv  collected  upon  the  fron- 
tier of  Pennsylvania,  and  each  i>ian  having  provided  hunself  witli  his  own 
anns,  ammunition  and  provisions,  mostly  mounted  upon  horses,  set  out  under 
one  Colonel  David  fVmSanaon  for  the  devoted  congregation  at  Gnadenhuetteik 
They  rendezvoused  and  encamped  'lie  first  night  on  the  Mingo  Bottom,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River.§ 

* .  I  have  been  particula '  va  noticing  this  affair,  as  it  ii  not  found  in  such  ezt«r<ively  ciroi 
ated  works  as  the  American  AimaU, 
t  He  afterwards  made  his  escape  at  rreat  peril. 
\f}o4dridge$^tAiMimih»Wi9ikWWtWt9AQ.  |  Ml 
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Meanwhile  Colonel  Gibson^  at  Pittsburgh,  understanding  the  object  of  th 
crew  who  had  ffone  forth  under  Williamson^  despatched  messengers  to  alanr 
the  Christian  Jiidians»  but  they  arrived  too  Inte.     However,  they  received 
timely  notice  from  another  quarter,  but  their  trusting  to  their  innocence  to 
protect  them,  did  in  this  case  prove  a  fatal  error :  a  white  man,  who  bad 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  some  warriors,  warned  them  with  great 
earnestness  to  fly  for  their  lives.    These  warriors,  who  had  ^  murdered  and 
impaled  a  woman  and  a  child,  not  flu*  irom  tlie  OLk),  anived  soon  after  at 
Gnadenhuetten,"  where  they  expressed  their  well-grounded  fears  to  the  Chris- 
tians, that  a  oaity  of  white  people,  who  were  pursuing  them,  would  surely 
kill  them  all.*    All  these  waminlp  were  not  enough  to  shake  their  feith  in 
theprotecting  arm  of  their  own  mnocence. 
Tlie  second  day's  march  of  the  band  of  murderers,  brought  them  within 
ne  mile  of  the  middle  Moravian  town,  where  they  again  encamped  for  the 
ight.    This  was  on  the  6th  day  of  March.    The  next  morning  the  party 
«s  divided  into  three  equal  divisions,  **  one  of  which  was  to  cross  the  river 
:t>ut  a  mile  above  the  town ;  their  videttes  having  reported  that  there  were 
cdians  on  both  sides  of  the  river.    The  other  party  was  divided  into  three 
nsions,  one  of  which  was  to  take  a  circuit  in  the  woods,  and  reach  the  river 
Ittle  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  west  side.    Another  division  was  to 
a€u1  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  third  upon  its  upper  end.    When 
the  party  designed  to  make  the  attack  on  the  west  side,  had  reached  the  river, 
they  found  no  boats  to  take  them  over ;  but  something  like  a  canoe  was  seen 
on  the  opposite  bank.    The  river  was  high,  with  some  floating  ice.    A  young 
man  of  tlie  name  of  Sloughier  swam  the  river,  and  brought  over,  not  a  canoe,  but 
a  trough  designed  for  holding  susar  water.    This  trough  could  carry  but  two 
men  at  a  time.    In  order  to  expedite  their  passage,  a  number  of  men  stripped 
off  their  clothes,  put  them  into  the  trou^  together  with  their  guns,  and 
swam  by  its  sides,  holding  its  edges  with  their  hands.    When  about  16  had 
crossed  the  river, the  two  centinels,  who  had  been  posted  in  advance,"  f  .''met 
yoimg  Sekeboach  in  the  woods,  fired  at  and  woimded  him  so  much  that  he 
could  not  escape.    He  then,  according  to  the  account  of  the  murderers 
themselves,  be{;ged  for  his  life,  representing  that  he  was  Scheboschy  the  sou  of 
a  white  Christian  man :  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  entreaties,  and  cut 
him  in  pieces  with  their  hatchets."    *^  One  of  them  broke  one  of  his  arms  by 
a  shoL    A  shot  finom  the  other  centinel  killed  him.    Tliese  heroes  |  then  scalped 
and  tomahawked  him. 

''By  this  time,  about  16  men  had  got  over  the  river,  and  supposing  the  firing 
of  the  guns,  which  killed  Shabo^  would  lead  to  an  instant  discovery,  they 
sent  word  to  the  party  designed  to  attack  the  town  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  to  move  on  instantly,  which  they  did. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  small  party  which  had  crossed  the  river,  marched 
with  all  speed,  to  the  main  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Here  they  found 
a  large  company  of  Indians  gathering  the  corn,  which  they  had  left  in 
their  fields  the  preceding  &11,  when  mev  removed  to  Sandusky.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  men  at  the  town,  they  professed  peace  and  cood  will  to  the 
Moravians,  and  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  toem  to  fort  Pitt, 
for  their  safety.  The  Indians  surrendered,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  ap- 
peared highly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  their  removal,  and  began  with 
all  speed  to  prepare  food  for  the  white  men,  and  for  themselves  on  their 
journey. 

"A  party  of  white  men  and  Indians  was  immediately  despatched  to  Salem, 
a  short  distance  from  Onadenhuetten,  where  the  Indians  were  gatliering  in 
theu*  com,  to  bring  them  hi  to  Gnadenhuetten.  The  {wrty  soon  arrived  with 
^e  whole  number  of  the  Indians  from  Salem.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  at 
^adenhuetten  were  confined  in  two  houses  some  distance  apart,  and  placed 

•  iMtkieL  Hist  Morariant,  iii.  176. 

t  I  am  following  DoddrUg^t  Narrative,  but  the  next  quotation  is  from  LoMd,  iii.  177 
•nd  then  continues  Doddrid^  without  any  omission. 

X  My  author  does  not  italicize  this  word,  but  be  doubtless  would,  if  he  were  to  give  r.t  a 
wtm  eaition  of  his  book,  if  he  did  not  add  at  least  a  half  a  dosea  ezelamatiooi  to  it. 
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under  guards;  and  when  those  from  Salem  arrived,  they  were  dividxl,  and 
placed  in  the  same  houses,  with  their  brethren  of  Gnadenhuetten. 

**The  prisoners  being  thus  secured,  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  decide 
on  their  tate.  The  officers,  unwilling  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  awiul  decision,  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  men.  The  men  were  accordingly  drawn  up  in  a  line.  The 
commandant  of  the  party.  Colonel  David  ffiUtatMan,  then  put  the  question 
to  them  in  form,  'whether  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken  prisoners  t* 
Pittsburgh,  or  put  to  death?'  requesting  all  who  vvere  in  favor  of  saving  inf'- 
lives  to  step  out  of  the  line,  and  form  a  second  rank.  On  this,  16,  some  say 
18,  stepped  out  of  the  rank,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  second  line ;  but 
alas !  this  luie  of  mercy  was  far  too  short  for  that  of  vengeance."  Thus  ivas 
the  fiite  of  the  Moravian  Indians  decided  on,  and  they  were  ordered  to  pre  • 
pare  for  death. 

"From  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  guard-houses,  the  prisoners  fore- 
law  their  fate,  and  begun  their  devotions  of  singing  hymns,  praying  and  ex- 
horting each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  in  the  mercy  of  the  Savior  of 
men."  "The  piarticuiars  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  are  too  horrid  to 
relate.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  in  a  few  minutes  these  two  slauehter-houses, 
as  they  were  then  called,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  interior,  me  mangled, 
bleeding  remains,  of  those  poor  unfortunate  i)eople,  of  ail  ages  and  sexes ; 
from  the  aged  grey-headed,  down  to  the  helnless  infant  at  its  mother's  breast; 
lishonored  by  the  fatal  wounds  of  the  tomahawk,  mallet,  war-club,  spear  and 
scalping-knife ! "  Thus  was'  the  8th  day  of  March  spent  at  Gnadenhuetten, 
in  the  year  1782! 

Only  two,  who  were  young  persons,  escaped  this  dreadful  da3r*s  slaughter. 
One  of  whom  had  been  knocked  down  and  scalped,  and  by  counterfeiting 
nimself  dead,  while  the  murderers  had  left  the  place,  was  enabled  to  save 
his  life.  The  other  crept  unobserved  into  a  cellar,  and  in  the  night  escaped 
to  the  woods. 

Whether  any  of  the  miu^erers  were  called  to  an  account  for  what  tliey  did 
I  do  not  leani,  though  they  probably  were  not,  owing  to  the  state  of  anarchy 
occasioned  by  the  revolutionary  war. 

PAKANKE  was  a  powerflil  Delaware  chief,  whose  residence,  in  1770,  was 
at  a  place  called  Kaskaskimk,  about  40  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  agency  of  the  missionary  LosMdy  from  whom 
it  appears  that  he  was  very  friendly  to  the  Brethren  at  first,  and  invited  them  \u\o 
his  country,  but  when  QlikJdkan^  his  chief  captain  and  speaker,  forsook  him, 
and  went  to  live  with  them,  he  was  so  disconcerted,  that  he  turned  against 
them,  and  for  a  time  caused  them  much  difficulQr.  Meeting  with  Glik- 
hxkan  aCerward  in  public,  he  spoke  to  him  in  an  angry  tone  as  follows : 
"  And  even  you  have  gone  over  from  this  council  to  them.  I  suppose  you 
mean  to  get  a  white  skin !  But  I  tell  you,  not  even  one  of  your  feet  will  turn 
white,  much  less  your  body.  Was  yoii  not  a  brave  and  honored  man,  sitting 
next  to  me  in  council,  when  we  Sfiread  the  blanket  and  considered  the  belts 
of  wampum  lying  before  us  ?  Now  you  pretend  to  despise  all  this,  and 
think  to  have  found  something  better.  Some  time  or  other  vou  will  find 
yourself  deceived"  To  whicn  CtUkhikan  made  but  a  short  and  meek  reply. 
Some  epidemic  disease  carried  off  many  of  the  Indians  about  thb  time,  and 
they  attributed  its  cause  to  their  obstinacy  in  not  receiving  the  gospel.  Pa- 
kankt  was  among  the  number  at  last  who  accepted  it  as  a  rem^y.  He  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  so  credulous  as  many  of  his  neighbors ;  for  when  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  was  concluded  upon  by  many,  he  remained 
incredulous;  and  when  a  belt  of  wampum  was  sent  him,  accompanied  with 
'  a  message,  declaring  that  "whosoever  refused  to  accept  it  would  be  considered 
a  murderer  of  his  coimtrymen,"  he  affected  not  to  understand  its  import,  and 
doubtless  would  Jiot  have  acknowledge<l  it,  but  for  the  inopending  dangei 
which  he  saw  threatening  him.  When  he  went  to  hear  the  Brethren  preach, 
he  declaim  his  conviction,  and  recommended  his  children  to  mceive  the 
gospel    A  son  of  his  was  baptized  in  1775. 

NETAWATWEES  was  head  chief  of  the  Delawaies,  and  if  we  are  to 
44* 
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judge  ariiim  from  our  tcanvr  recofds,  he  will  appear  to  the  beat  adTantage 
'^He  uaed  to  lay  all  aflUra  of  atate  before  hla  oounaellora  for  their  conaidera 
tk>n,  without  telling  them  hia  own  aentuneota.  When  they  cave  him  then 
opinion,  he  either  approved  of  it,  or  atated  hia  objectiona  and  amendmenta. 
alwaya  alleging  the  reaaona  of  hia  diaapprobation.''  before  the  rerolution,  it  wa» 
aaid  Uiat  he  had  amazingly  increaaed  the  reputation  of  the  Delawarea ;  and  he 
apared  no  pains  to  conciliate  all  hia  neiffhbora,  and  reconcile  them  one  to  anoth 
er.  Hia  reddence,  in  1773,  was  at  Qekelomukpechuenk.  The  Moravian  mia- 
aionariea  aent  meaaengera  to  him,  with  information  of  the  arrival  of  another  mia- 
aionaiT,  in  July  of  this  ^ear,  requeating  a  renewal  of  friendahip  and  a  confirma- 
tion of  hia  former  promiae  of  protection.  When  this  waa  laid  before  liini  and  hia 
council,  they  were  not  much  pleaaed  with  the  information,  and  the  old  chief 
^elawaiweeii  aaid,  **  TAey  have  teachtn  enough  okrtaA^for  a  new  one  can  (eodl 
nothing  but  the  tame  docbine/*  He  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  give  htk 
conaent  to  their  request,  and  afterwarda  became  a  convert  to  their  religion. 
After  he  had  aet  out  in  this  course,  he  aent  the  following  speech  to  his  old 
^fhend  Pakanke :  **  You  and  I  an  both  oH  and  know  not  how  long  we  ikaU  live. 
Therrfore  let  us  do  a  good  work,  btfort  we  dtpart^  and  leave  a  testimony  to  out 
ddldren  and  posterity^  that  we  have  received  thi  word  qf  God,  Let  this  be  om 
last  unit  and  testamenV*  Pakanke  consented,  and  waa  at  great  paina  to  aend 
aolemn  embaanea  to  all  such  tribes  aa  he  thought  proper  to  communicate 
nis  determination.    Netawdwees  died  at  Pittaburffh  near  the  close  of  1776. 

Netawatwees  had  been  a  signer  to  the  treaty  of  Coneatoga  in  the  year  1718. 
beinff  then  young,  probably  about  25  yeara  of  age.  The  Turde  tribe  wat 
the  ni9t  among  the  Delawares,  and  of  this  he  becim^  by  their  uaagea,  chiel 
To  him  was  committed  all  the  tokena  of  contracta ;  auch  aa  belts  of  warn 
pum,  writings  obligatory,  with  the  sign  manual  of  WiUiam  Penny  and  othen 
since,  down  to  tlie  time  himself  with  his  tribe,  waa  forced  to  leave  theii 
lands  and  retire  into  Ohio. 

After  havinff  been  seated  upon  the  Ohio,  at  a  place  convenient  for  com- 
munication with  the  Wvandots  and  oUier  warlike  nationa  of  the  weat,  he 
made  known  to  them  the  Mrronea  which  he  and  hia  people  hod  suftered. 
By  advice  of  the  Wyandut  chiefs,  he  settled  finally  upon  Cayaliaj^  River, 
leaving  open  the  Rivera  Muakinffum  and  Big  Beaver  for  anv  of  hia  nation 
that  were  there  already^  and  should  afterwarda  come  to  settle  there.  And  this 
waa  the  occasion  of  Jung-  Beaver^s  building  a  town  and  aettling  the  Turkey 
tribe  at  the  mouth  of  Nemoachilli  Creek,  ainee  called  Tuacarawaa.  Of  this 
distinguished  chief  we  shall  speak  more  at  huge  in  another  place. 

When  Colonela  Bouquet  and  Bradstreety  in  1763,  were  penetrating  into  the 
Indian  country,  MtawaUoees,  not  without  reaaon,  became  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  the  treaty  with  Colonel 
Bouquetj  after  the  battle  of  Buahy  Rum,  notwithstanding  the  other  chiefs 
did.  His  residence  being  in  range  of  the  march  of  BouqutPs  army,  he  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  down  the  Muakingum  in  a  canoe ;  but  being  inter- 
eepted  by  aome  of  Bouquefs  Indian  spies,  waa  brought  before  the  colonel, 
who,  becauae  he  did  not  appear  at  the  treaty,  puUidy  depoaed  him,  and  put 
another  at  the  head  of  his  tribe.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  however, 
the  first  act  of  importance  performed  by  the  Delaware  nation  waa  to  rein- 
Btate  JS/etawatwees.  He  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  office 
imtil  his  de^,  which  happened  in  the  aecond  year  of  the  revoludon,  1776, 
at  Pittaburgh,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  near  99  yeara.* 

The  miaaionariea,  especially,  felt  his  loss  with  great  aeverity,  for  his  coun- 
cil was  of  the  fireatest  nenefit  to  them  on  all  trying  occaaions. 

WHITE-EYES,  or,  aa  some  write,  ffhiU-eyCy  was  <<  the  first  captain  anKMig 
the  Delawares."  There  was  always  great  oppontion  among  the  Indians 
•ffainst  miaaionariea  aetUing  in  their  country ;  who,  in  the  hmj^uage  of  one 
or  the  Moraviana,  **  were  a  atone  of  offence  to  many  of  the  chiefo  and  to  a 
great  part  of  the  council  at  Gekelemukpechuenk,  and  it  waa  aeveral  times 
proposed  to  expel  them  by  force."    But  <*  thia  man  [Captain  WhUe-e^]  kept 

*  B^ktwildtr's  BiograpniM,  ^.,  la  PkOoe,  3Vsfif» 
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the  ehiefs  t  ad  councU  in  awe,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  injure  the  muh 
BionarieF,  being  in  his  own  heart  convinced  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
Thb  was  evident  in  all  his  speeches,  held  before  the  chie&  and  council  in 
behalf  of  the  Indian  congregation  and  their  teachers."  * 

Upon  the  deatii  of  J^ttatDoiweeSy  in  1776,  Captain  HltUe-tves  became  chief 
sachem,  to  which  place  his  former  situation  or  first  counsellor  to  that  chief 
rendered  liim  hishly  qualified.  But  as  he  was  not  chief  by  regular  descent, 
be  only  accepted  the  office  until  a  younff  chief  should  be  of  a^  who,  it 
seems,  was  heir  apparent  It  is  said  he  had  long  looked  forward  with  anxiety 
10  the  time  when  his  countr3rmen  should  become  Christians^  and  ei\joy  the 
benefits  of  civilization ;  *<  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  that  timei  for  while  ac- 
companying Gen.  Maddntash  with  his  army,  to  Muskingum,  in  1778,  or  %  he 
took  the  sinall-pox  and  died."! 

The  old  chiet  J^datoattoeea  used  every  art  to  thwart  the  endeavors  of  WhiU' 
tyeSy  and,  as  thev  were  rather  in  a  strain  bordering  upon  persecution,  were 
only  sure  to  make  the  latter  more  strenuous.  He  therefore  declared  "  that 
no  prosperity  would  attend  tlie  Indian  affairs,  unless  they  received  and 
believed  the  saving  gospel,"  &c  WkUt-tyta  was  forced  about  this  time  to 
separate  himself  from  the  other  chiefs.  <<This  occasioned  great  and  general 
surprise,  and  his  presence  being  considered  botli  by  the  chiefs  imd  tlie  people 
as  indispensably  necessary,  a  negotiation  commenced,  and  some  Indian  bretli- 
ren  were  appointed  arbitrators.  The  event  was  beyond  exjiectation  success- 
ful, for  chier  Mtawahoeea  not  only  acknowledged  the  injustice  done  to  Cap- 
tarn  ffhiU-tytt  but  changed  his  mind  with  respect  to  the  believing  Indians 
and  their  teachers,  and  remained  their  constant  friend  to  his  death."| 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  American  con^ss 
endeavored  to  treat  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  accord  mgly 
in^ted  the  Delawares  to  send  deputies.  What-eyta  attende<l  on  the  part  of 
.  the  Brethren,  and  his^  conduct  before  the  commissioners  was  highly  approved 
by  the  missionarieB. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  the  Hurons  sent  a  message  to  the 
Delawares,  "that  they  must  keep  their  shoes  in  readiness  to  join  the  warriors." 
NkUawaltfftea  being  their  heaa  chief,  to  him,  consequently,  was  the  talk 
delivered.  He  would  not  accept  the  message,  but  sent  belts  to  tlie  Hurons, 
with  an  admonition  for  their  rash  resolution,  and  reminding  them  of  the 
misery  thev  had  aheadv  brought  upon  themselves  Captain  fHiUe-eyes  was 
a  bearer  of'^the  belts,  who  in  his  turn  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  Huron  am- 
bassadors ;  for  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  chiefs  in  Fort  Detroit,  in 
presence  of  the  English  governor,  he  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  at 
the  feet  %tf  the  bearars,  onlering  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  depart  in  half  an 
hour.  He  accused  ffhUe-eyes  of  a  connection  with  the  Americans,  and  told 
liim  his  head  was  in  danger. 

It  is  not  strange  that  frkUe-tuea  was  treated  in  this  manner,  if  he  took  the 
stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  we  siqipose  from  the  follow- 
hig  circumstance  that  he  did :  The  Iroquois,  being  chiefly  in  the  English 
interest,  and  considering  the  Delawares  bound  to  operate  with  them,  ordered 
hem  to  be  in  readiness,  as  has  been  just  related.  Ui>on  this  occasion,  ffMU" 
tw9  said  ^'he  should  do  as  he  pleased;  that  he  wore  no  petticoats,  as  they 
falsely  pretended ;  he  was  no  woman,  but  a  man,  and  they  should  find  him  to 
act  as  such."  § 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  importance  of  this  chief  until  1780,  which  was 
the  year  of  hn  death.  He  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the  small- 
pox. Many  others  died  about  this  time,  among  whom  was  a  man  who  must 
nave  been  very  old,  ^rhaps  near  120^  as  he  could  well  remember  when  the 
first  house  was  built  in  Philadelphia,  m  1682,  being  then  a  boy. 

Although  Whilt^-fyti  was  so  mendly  to  the  Brethren,  yet  he  neveriUlly 
joined  them,  stating  his  political  station  as  a  reason. 

The  Delaware  nation  perpetuated  his  name ;  a  chief  signed  a  treaty  in 
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1814,  Bl  Greenville,  in  Oliio,  bearing  iu*  WhiU-tyti^  town  is  frequently  i.ten* 
tioned  hi  history.  It  was  tlie  place  of  his  residence,  which  was  near  the  falk 
of  the  Muskiii|(uni. 

PAXNOUS  was  liead  cliief  of  tlie  Shawanese  in  1754.  At  this  time,  the 
Cliristian  Indians  of  tlie  Moravian  settletneuL,  Gnadeidiuettcn,  were  oppress- 
ed  by  a  tribute  to  tlie  Hurons.  This  year,  Paxnous  mid  Gideon  Tadeuikundt 
who  had  become  dissenters,  canie  to  them,  and  delivered  the  following 
message :  "  The  great  head,  that  is,  the  comicil  of  the  Iroquois  in  Onondago, 
speak  the  tnith  and  he  not :  they  rcioice  that  some  of  tlie  believing  Indiana 
liave  moved  to  Wajomick,  fnetir  VVilksburg  and  the  Susquehanuah,!  but  now 
hey  nil  up  llie  remaining  Maliikims  and  Delawares,  and  set  them  also  down 
in  Wajomick ;  for  tliere  a  fire  is  kindled  for  them,  and  there  they  may  plant 
and  think  of  God.  But  if  they  will  not  hear,  the  great  head,  or  council, 
will  come  and  clean  tiieir  ears  with  a  red-hot  iron ;"  that  is,  set  their  houses 
on  fire,  and  send  bullets  tln*ough  tlieir  heads.  The  next  year,  Paxnous  and 
13  others  came  again,  and  in  the  name  of  tlie  Hurons  demanded  an  answer 
to  the  summons  he  liad  delivered  last  year.  His  wife  attended  him,  and  for 
whom  he  had  great  affection,  haviiig  then  lived  witli  her  38  years.  She, 
being  toucbed  by  the  preaching  of  the  Brethren,  was  no  doubt  tlie  cause  of 
solteninif  the  heart  of  Paxnous^  and  causing  him  thenceforth  to  do  much  for 
them.  This  answer  was  retiu*ned  to  him  to  bear  to  the  Hurons:  **Tho 
Brethren  will  confer  witli  the  Iroipiois  tliemselves,  concerning  tlie  intended 
removal  of  the  Indians  from  Gnadenhuetten  to  Wajomick."  Paxnous,  **  being 
only  an  amlNissador  ui  this  business,  was  satis^ed,  and  even  formed  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  Brethreiu**  This  is  sufficient  to  explain  Paxmxut^  par 
'ialiiy  for  the  Brethren.  Before  they  de|>arted,  his  wife  was  baptized,  aiid 
all  present,  among  wliom  was  her  husband,  were  much  affected.  She 
declared,  as  she  returned  home,  ^  that  she  felt  as  happy  as  a  child  new  bom." 
Paxnous  also  hud  two  sons,  who  did  much  for  the  Brethren. 

TADEUSKUND,  a  noted  chief  among  tlie  Delawares,  may  be  considered 
next  in  iinport^uice  to  those  above  named.  He  was  known  among  the 
English,  previous  to  1750,  by  the  name  Honest-John,  About  this  time,  he 
was  receivetl  into  the  Moravian  community,  and  after  some  delay,  "  owing 
to  his  wavering  disposition,"  was  baptized,  and  received  into  fellowship.  His 
baptismal  name  was  Gideon,  He  auhered  to  the  missionaries  Just  as  long  as 
his  condition  appeared  to  be  better,  but  when  any  thing  more  favorable  otter- 
ed, he  stood  ready  to  emlNirk  in  it 

The  Christian  Lidians  at  Gnadenhuetten  were  desirous  of  removing  to 
Wajomick,  which  offered  more  advantages  tlian  that  place,  and  this  was  a 
secret  desire  of  the  wiUl  Indians;  for  they,  intendmg  to  join  the  French  of 
Canada,  wished  to  have  them  out  of  tlie  way  of  their  excursions,  that  they 
might  with  more  seci*ecy  fidi  upon  the  English  frontiers.    It  was  now  1754. 

Meanwhile  Tadeuskund  had  nad  the  offer  of  leading  the  Delawares  in  tlie 
woi',  juid  hence  he  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  a  removal  to  Wajomick. 
The  missionaries  sjiw  through  the  plot,  and  refused  to  move ;  but  quite  a 
company  of  their  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  70,  went  thither,  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  Tadeuskund  and  his  party,  and  some  went  off  to  other 
places. 

-  Tadeuskund  was  now  in  his  element,  marching  to  and  from  the  French  in 
warlike  style.  When  Paxnous,  as  has  been  related,  summoned  the  remain- 
ing believers  at  Gnadenhuetten  to  remove  to  Wajomick,  Tadeuskund  accom- 
panied him.  As  the  interest  of  the  French  began  to  decline,  TadeuAioMi 
began  to  tliink  about  making  a  shift  again.  Having  lived  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  17.58  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  with  about  100  of  his  follow- 
ers, he  gave  the  Bretliren  there  intimations  that  he  wished  again  to  joia 
thein ;  and  even  re(]iiested  that  some  one  would  preach  on  his  side  of  tiie 
L«;high.  But  tlie  hojies  of  his  reclaim  were  soon  after  dissiimted.  And  "  he 
now  even  endeavored  to  ilestroy  tlie  peace  and  comfort  of  the  Indian  con- 
pe^tion."  From  the  discv  'iragmg  nature  of  the  affairs  of  the  French,  ten 
Indian  nations  were  induced  to  send  deputies  to  treat  with  the  English  a 

•  See  Hisi.  Second  War,  by  S.  R  Brwm/Appeudix,  105, 
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KaBton,  wliich  eventuated  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  Tadeuakund  pretended  that 
this  treaty  had  been  agreed  to  on  condition  that  government  should  build  a 
town  on  the  Susquehannah  for  the  Indians,  and  cause  those  living  witli  tlie 
Brethren  to  remove  to  it.  This  his  enemies  denied.  There  was  some  foun 
dation,  from  tlieir  own  account,  for  TadeuakuruTs  pretending  to  have  received 
full  commission  to  conduct  all  the  ludians  witliin  certain  limits,  which 
iDchtded  those  of  Betlilehem,  to  Wajomick ;  and  therefore  demanded  tlicir 
compliance  with  his  commands.  He  was  liberal  in  his  promises,  jirovided 
they  would  comply ;  saying,  they  should  have  fields  cleared  and  ploughe<l, 
houses  built,  and  provisions  provided  :  not  only  so,  but  their  teachers  shouhl 
utteml  them,  to  live  there  unuioleste<l,  and  the  believers  entirely  by  them- 
selves. But,  through  the  influence  of  their  priests,  they  would  not  com])ly, 
which  occasioned  some  threats  from  Tad^kund^  and  he  immediately  set 
off  for  Philadelpirui,  cunsideruhlv  irritated. 

Tadeuskund  went  to  Piiilndelphia  in  consequence  of  an  intended  general 
conpess  of  tlie  Indiaii!<  and  English,  mcludinff  all  those  who  did  not  attend 
at  Laston.  When  he  returned,  he  demanded  a  positive  answer,  and  they 
replied  that  they  would  not  remove  unless  tlie  governor  and  all  the  cliiefH  so 
determined,  for  that  they  could  not  without  tlie  greatest  inconvenience.  This 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  IcA  them. 

The  great  council  or  congress  of  English  and  Indians  at  Easton  above 
referred  to,  being  of  much  importance  in  Indian  history^  as  also  illustrative 
of  otiier  eminent  charactei-s  as  well  as  that  of  Tadeu8kundf  we  will  refer  its 
details  to  a  separate  chapter. 

T\uUu8kund  was  burnt  to  death  in  his  own  house  at  Wtyomick  in  April, 

i7Ga 

Of  an  execrable  murder  at  Gnadenhuetten  we  have  not  spoken,  as  we  have 
not  learned  the  name  of  the  leaders  in  or  instigators  of  it ;  however,  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  pass  it  over  in  detailing  the  events  of  our  history.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  in  1755.  Although  it  is 
^nerally  spoken  of  as  the  massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten,  yet  it  did  not  nappen 
m  tliat  town,  but  in  a  small  village  on  Mahony  Creek,  about  a  half  a  mile 
firom  it.  On  the  24  November,  a  band  of  Indians,  (then*  numbers  unknown,) 
who  came  from  the  French,  fell  suddenly  u|K)n  the  place,  while  tlie  Brethren 
were  at  8upj>er,  and  killed  eleven  persons ;  namely,  seven  men,  three  women, 
and  one  child  15  montiis  old.  Only  two  men,  one  woman,  and  a  boy, 
escaped.  The  slaughter  would  liave  been  ar  peater,  if  the  Christian  Indians 
had  not  been  away  at  that  time  upon  a  liuntmg  excursion.  1  fad  not  a  dog 
given  tlie  alarm,  as  the  Indians  approached,  they  would  proliably  have  taken 
all  the  whites  prisoners;  but  the  moment  the  dog  gave  the  alann,  those 
within  the  house  sprung  to  the  doors  and  windows  to  secure  them,  which 
being  open,  the  Indians*  fired  into  them,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
several  other  persons.  The  poor  people  succeeded  m  securing  tlie  doors 
and  windows,  and  tlien  retreated  into  the  garret  of  tlie  house.  This,  as  they 
must  have  expected,  they  found  a  wretched  retreat !  the  roof  over  their 
heads  was  soon  in  flames,  and  the  only  persons  that  escaped  were  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  a  boy,  which  they  effected  tlirough  the  burning  roof!  One 
more,  a  man  who  had  lM:en  confined  in  an  out-house  by  sickness,  esca])ed 
from  a  window.  All  tlie  buildings  in  the  village,  the  cattle  and  other  animals 
in  the  barns,  were  consumed  in  die  flames !  * 

The  leader  of  this  j)ai'ty,  whose  name  it  is  as  well  I  cannot  give,  soon  met 
with  a  requital  for  his  murders.  By  the  influence  of  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  George  Croghany  the  hostile  Indians  were  jirevailed  ni>on 
to  meet  tlie  whites  in  a  council  at  Easton,  the  next  year,  viz.  175G.  This 
Indian  captain  set  out  to  attend  tlie  council,  luul  in  tlie  way,  it  seems,  he  iell 
ui  company  with  Tadeuskund.  With  this  chief  he  contrived,  some  how  oi 
otiier,  to  get  up  a  quarrel,  in  which  Tadextskund  killed  him.t 

SKENANOO,  though  belon^'ing  to  a  later  age,  may  very  pro|)erly  be 
noticed  here.  He  was  an  Oneida  chiefs  contemporary  with  the  missionary 
Kurkland,  to  whom  he  became  a  convert,  and  lived  many  years  of  the  lattei 

•  HeckewtUUr's  Narrative,  44.  t  Ibid.  51,  AL 
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f^  of  his  life  a  believer  in  Christianity.  Mr.  Kxrkland  died  at  Vwnm^  II 
i'ork,  in  1808,  and  was  buried  near  Oneida.  Skenando  denred  to  be  buned 
near  him  at  bis  death,  which  was  granted.  He  lived  to  be  110  yean  old^ 
and  was  oflen  visited  by  strangers  out  of  curiosity.  He  said  to  one  who 
visited  him  but  a  little  tune  before  his  death,  **I  am  an  aged  hendodt;  IM 
winds  of  an  hundred  winters  have  whisilfd  through  my  branches ;  I  am  dead  at 
the  top.    The  generation  to  which  I  belonged  has  run  ceway  and  10  me." 

In  early  lile,  he  was,  like  nearly  all  of  his  race,  given  to  intoxication.  In 
1775,  he  was  at  Albany  to  settle  some  affairs  of  his  tribe  with  the  govem- 
ment  of  New  York.  One  night  he  became  drunk,  and  in  the  morning  found 
himself  in  tlie  street,  neiu*!^  naked,  every  thing  of  worth  stripped  from  hiin, 
even  the  sign  of  his  chieflainship.  This  brought  him  to  a  tense  of  his 
duty,  and  he  was  never  more  known  to  be  intoxicated.  He  was  a  powerful 
chief^  and  the  Americans  did  not  fail  to  encage  him  on  their  side  in  the  rev- 
olution. This  was  congenial  to  his  mind,  for  he  always  ursed  the  rights  of 
the  prior  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  once  opposed  the  Americans  on  the 
same  principle,  for  encroachineiits  upon  the  red  men.  He  rendered  his 
.  adopted  Anglo  brethren  important  services. 

From  the  "  Annals  of  Tryon  County,**  *  we  learn  that  Skenando  died  o* 
the  11  March,  1816.  He  left  an  only  son.  And  tlie  same  author  observes 
thai  ^  his  person  was  tall,  well  mode,  and  robust  His  coimtenance  was 
intelligent,  and  displayed  oil  tlie  peculiar  dignity  of  an  Indian  chief  Id  his 
youth  he  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  wan*ior,  and  in  his  riper  years,  one  of 
tlie  noblest  counHeilors  among  tlie  Nortli  American  tribes:"  and  that,  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  by  his  vigilance  he  preserved  tlie  settlement  of  German 
Flats  from  being  destroyed. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  with  some  of  the  land  transactioQS  with 
^le  Indians  in  Pennsylvania. 

By  his  lust  will,  Governor  Penn  devised  to  his  grandson,  WtUiam  Pen\ 
luid  his  heirs,  10,000  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  "  m  proper  and  bene^i»! 
places  in  tliis  province,  by  his  trustees."  H^iUietm  Penny  the  grandson,  eok 
out  this  lund  to  a  gentleman,  Mr.  IViUiam  JUlen,  a  great  land-jobber.  By  a 
little  nianageiiicnt  »^//en  got  this  land  located,  generally,  where  he  desired. 
One  considerable  tract  included  ]mrt  of  Minisink,  and  no  previous  arrange- 
ment hud  been  made  with  those  Indians.  It  would  be  very  charitable  to 
suppose,  that  the  trustees  intended,  and  that  perhaps  they  did  not  doubt,  but 
the  same  coiu-se  would  be  pursued  in  nurchasiiig  of  tlie  Indians  as  had  been 
lief  ore,  by  others ;  but  no  sooner  had  tlie  new  proprietor  got  the  lands  sur- 
veyed to  liim,  tlian  he  begun  to  sell  it  to  tliose  that  would  go  on  at  once  and 
settle  it 

I  Icnce  we  cle;u*ly  see  the  road  opened  for  all  difficulties.  About  tlie  same 
time  proposals  were  published  for  a  land  lottery,  and  by  the  conditions  of 
tliese  proposals,  not  tlie  least  notice  was  taken,  or  ilie  least  reserve  made,  of 
the  riL^hts  of  tlic  Indians.  But  on  the  contrary,  such  |)er8ons  as  had  settled 
upon  lands  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  were,  in  case  tliey  drew  prizes,  to 
reinuin  unmolested  upon  the  lands  of  the  Indians.  By  this  means  much  of 
the  land  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  since  Easton  and  vicinity,  as  well  as 
other  places,  be(uime  taken  ui),  by  this  kind  of  gambling,  and  the  Indians 
were  thus  crowded  from  it  They  for  some  time  comnlained,  and  at  length 
bepin  to  threaten,  but  the  event  was  war  and  bloodsheu. 

To  still  the  clamors  of  tliese  injured  people,  recourse  was  had  to  as  great 
abuses  as  had  alreadv  been  practised :  crimes  were  sought  to  be  clouded 
by  bold  stratagem.  1  he  Irotjuois  were  connived  with,  and  tiiey  came  for- 
wurtl,  confirmed  the  doinp  of  the  land-jobbers,  and  ordered  the  Delawares 
to  leave  tlicu*  country.  Tliey  were  to  choose  one  of  two  horns  of  a  wretched 
dileiiiina.  The  ))owor  of  the  Iroquois  could  not  lie  wiUistood,  backed  as  k 
was  by  the  English.  They  ordered  the  poor  Delawares  to  remove,  or  they 
would  destroy  tliem,  as  in  the  life  of  Canasalewo  will  be  found  related. 

A  sort  of  claim  was  obtained  to  some  of  Uie  disputed  lands,  in  a  aimi* 
91  a  manner  as  Georgia  got  hers  of  some  of  the  Cfreek  oountiy  not 


♦  By  W.  W,  Campltea. 
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yean  wice.  At  one  time,  a  party  of  a  deputation  having  remained  upon 
the  ground  eleven  days  alter  the  others  had  gone  home,  were  by  kmd- 
neflses  prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  wridng,  relinquishing  all  their  right  to  lands 
upon  lieiaware.  These  were  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  had  deeded 
lands  on  the  Susquehannah  lust  before,  with  those  who  had  gone  home. 
Why  the  proprietors  did  not  mclude  the  lands  on  Delaware  in  their  first 
deed,  when  the  deputation  were  all  together,  is  a  good  deal  singular,  but 
re(]iures  no  explanation.  Yet  certain  it  is,  those  who  remained  and  gave  a 
writing  ^uit-claiming  lands  on  Delaware,  had  no  consideration  for  so  doing 
This  writing  expresses  only  that  they  intended  in  the  former  deed  to  in- 
clude said  lands. 

Tliat  the  Delawares  or  Chihohockies  (which  was  their  real  name)  were, 
until  some  time  subsequent  to  1736,  entirely  independent  of  the  Iroquois,  is 
beyond  a  doubt  true,  although .  from  sinister  motives,  there  were  those  who 
maintamed  that  they  were  always  subject  to  tliem.  It  is  true,  that,  when  by 
a  long  intercourse  with  the  whites  they  had  lost  much  of  their  energy  and 
character  as  a  nation,  the  haughtv  Six  Nations  found  little  diihculty  in  sedu- 
cing some  tribes  of  them  to  join  them,  and  of  forcing  others  to  obey  them.  A 
circumstance  which  clearly  proves  this,  is,  that  in  &ie  first  treaties  of  sales 
of  land  by  the  Six  Nations  to  the  Pennsylvaiiians,  they  did  not  presume  to 
convtjy  anv  lands  to  the  east  of  the  sources  of  the  streams  tliat  were  trib- 
utar}'  to  the  Susquehtmnah  ;  the  assettioiis  of  some  of  the  speech-makers 
among  tlie  Six  Nations,  to  the  contrary,  however.* 

The  celebrated  chief  Tadeuskundy  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in 
detail,  gave  the  following  veiy  pointed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whites  had  conducted  in  getting  his  people's  lands  fraudulently.  It  was  at  the 
conference  in  Easton,  in  November,  1756.  Tadeuskund  was  present  as  the 
representative  of  "four  nations,"  viz.  the  Chihohockies,  the  Wanamies,  the 
Munseys  and  Wapinsers.  Governor  Denny  requested  the  Indians  to  state 
the  reasons  for  their  mte  hostile  movements.  Tadeuskund :  "  I  have  not  far  to 
go  for  an  instance.  This  very  ground  that  is  under  me  (striking  it  with  liis 
foot)  was  my  land  and  inheritance,  and  it  is  taken  from  me  oy  fraud.  fTliis  was 
inihe  Forte  of  the  Delaware.]  When  I  say  this  ground,  I  mean  all  the  land 
lying  between  Tohiccon  Creek  and  Wyoming,  on  the  River  Susquehannah. 
1  have  not  only  been  served  so  in  this  government,  but  tlie  same  thing  has 
been  done  to  me,  as  to  several  tracts  in  New  Jersey,  over  the  river."  On 
the  governor's  asking  him  what  he  meant  by  fraud,  he  answered :  "  When 
one  man  had  formerfy  liberty  to  purchase  lands,  and  he  took  the  deed  from 
the  Indians  for  it,  and  then  dies ;  after  his  death  his  children  forge  a  deed 
like  the  true  one,  with  the  same  Indian  names  to  it,  and  thereby  take  lands 
from  the  Indians  which  they  never  sold ;  this  is  fraud.  Also  when  one  king 
has  land  be^^ond  the  river,  and  another  king  has  land  on  this  side,  both 
bounded  by  rivers,  mountains  and  springs  which  cannot  be  moved ,  and  the 
)>roprieturie8,  ^eedy  to  purchase  lands,  buy  of  one  king  what  belongs  to 
another ;  this  likewise  \aJravdP 

llien  the  governor  asked  Tadeuskund  whether  he  had  been  served  so  r 
He  said,  •*  Yes.  I  have  been  served  so  in  this  province ;  all  the  land  extend- 
ing from  Tohiccon,  over  the  great  mountain,  to  Wyoming,  has  been  taken 
from  me  by  fraud ;  for  when  I  had  agreed  to  sell  land  to  the  old  proprietary, 
by  the  course  of  the  river,  the  young  proprietaries  curne  and  got  it  rim  by  a 
flraight  a^urse,  by  the  compass,  and  by  that  means  took  in  double  the  quantity 
intended  to  be  sold."t 

The  meaning  of  Tadeuskund  will  be  fully  explained  in  what  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  the  reader.  The  lands  above  the  Kittatinny  Moimtains  were 
not  intended  to  be  sold  by  the  Delawares,  but  the  vvliitet^  found  means  to  en- 
^ach  ijpon  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois,  us  befoi-e  noted,  were  able 
not  only  to  maintain  but  \o  extend  their  encroachments.  It  will  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  lands  conveyed  to  fVilliam  Penn  in  1685,  included  the 
country  from  Duck  Creek,  or  Qumgquingus  to  the  Kittadnny  Hills  ^  and  to 
sear  in  mind,  also,  how  purchases  were  made,  so  as  to  admit  of  contMidoii 
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Bometinies,  doubtless,  for  the  secret  intention  of  taking  advantage,  and  il 
others  from  inability  to  fill  certain  blanks  in  the  deeds  at  the  time  they  were 
j,fiven.  As  for  example,  when  a  ti-act  of  land  was  to  extend  in  a  certain 
direction  n)>on  a  straight  line,  or  by  a  river,  ^'as  far  as  a  man  can  walk  in  a 
day,"  the  pouit  to  be  arrived  at  must  necessarily  be  left  blank,  until  at  some 
future  time  it  should  be  walked.  This  manner  of  giving  and  receiving  deeds, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  threw  into  the  hands  of  sordid  pm*cl lasers,  every  advantage 
over  the  Indians.  In  one  instance  they  complain  that  the  ^  walker  "  run ;  m 
another,  that  **he  walked  afler  it  was  night,**  and  so  on. 

The  Indians  had  deeded  lands  in  tliis  way  to  ffilliam  Penny  and  no  advan- 
tage was  taken  on  his  part ;  but  when  he  was  dead,  and  others  became  pro- 
Drietors,  the  difficulties  arose,  of  which  TWeu^A^utu^  reminded  tlie  whites  at 
Easton ;  and  this  will  illustrate  what  has  just  been  given  from  his  speech  to 
(fovemor  Denny  at  that  time. 

The  deed  to  WiUiam  Ptntty  to  which  we  in  particular  refer,  was  given  in 
IG85,  and  ran  thus : — 

**  This  Indenture  witnesssth,  that.  We,  Packenahy  Jarckhany  SikalSy  Pari- 
autaoUy  Jervis  Esa^^enauk,  Fdktroyy  Hekdlappariy  EconuSy  Mochlohoy  MetthcangOj 
nissa  Powetfy  Inoian  Kin^,  Saciieinakers,  right  owners  of  all  lands,  from 
Qumgquingus,  called  Duck  Creek,  unto  Upland  called  Chester  Creek,  all 
along  by  tl^  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  and  so  between  the  said  creeks 
liackwards  as  far  as  a  man  can  ride  in  two  days  tcith  a  horsey  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  Uiese  following  goods  to  us  in  hand  paid,  and  secured  to  be 
paid,  by  William  Penny  proprietary  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  territories  tliereof,  viz.  20  guns,  20  fathoms  match-coat,  20 
fathoms  Stroudwater,  20  blankets,  20  kettles,  20  pounds  powder,  100  bars  of 
lead,  40  tomahawks,  100  knives,  40  pairs  of  stockings,  1  barrel  of  beer, 
20  nounds  red  lead,  100  fathoms  wampum,  30  glass  l)ottles,  30  pewter  spoona, 
100  awl-blades,  300  tobacco  pipes,  100  hands  of  tobacco,  20  tobacco  tonga, 
20  steels,  300  flints,  30  pair  of  scissors,  30  combs,  60  looking-glasses,  200 
needles,  one  skipple  of  salt,  30  pounds  su^,5  gallons  molasses,  20  tobacco 
boxes,  100  jews-harps,  20  hoes,  30  gimblets,  30  wooden  screw  boxes,  100 
string  of  beads. — ^Do  hereby  acknowledge,  &c  given  under  our  hands,  &4^ 
at  New  Castle,  second  day  of  the  eighth  month,  1685." 

We  will  now  jjroceed  to  take  further  notice  of  TadeuskumTs  charges  at 
the  Easton  conference,  before  spoken  of.  The  manner  of  ffilUam  MtxC9 
becoming  proprietor  has  been  stated  In  1736,  deputies  from  the  Six 
Nations  sold  the  proprietor  all  tlie  ^*  lands  lying  between  the  moutli  of  Sua- 

auehannah  and  Ivittatiimy  Hills,  extending  eastward  as  fiir  as  tlie  heads  of 
le  branches  or  springs  which  run  into  the  said  Susquehannah."  Hence 
this  grant  did  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  lands  of  the  Deiawares,  and  may 
be  urged  aa  an  evidence,  that  the  Six  Nations  had  no  right  to  them ;  for,  if 
they  had,  why  were  they  not  urged  to  sell  them  before  Uie  breaking  up  of 
the  conference  ?  and  not,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  waited  eleven  daya, 
until  all  ^e  head  men  had  gone,  and  tlien  to  have  got  a  release  from  the  few 
tnV  remained !  It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  tliis  could  not  be  done  when 
all  were  present,  or  the  latter  coiu-se  would  not  have  been  resorted  to.  Not 
withstanding  the  proprietor  had  grasped  at  the  lands  on  Delaware,  by  a 
partial  transaction  wiui  a  few  of  a  deputation,  he,  neverthelea^  soon  man- 
ifested that  he  considered  his  right  as  not  beyond  question,  by  his  assembling 
the  Delaware  chiefs  the  next  year,  1737,  to  treat  fuither  upon  it  The  names 
of  these  chiefs  were  Monokykickany  Lappawinzoey  Tishekunk  and  JVWtmttf  * 
At  this  conference  a  release  was  obtained  from  them,  the  preamble  cf  wnich 
set  ffNTth, 

^That  JSshekunk  and  Mdimtts  had,  about  three  years  before,  begun  a 
treaty  at  Durham  with  John  and  Jlumas  Penn ;  that  fh>m  thence  another 

*  Hif  aame  miified,  a  striker  ofJUh  wilh  a  spear.  Heckewclder.  He  wu  ^enereNy 
ealled  Pontius  mdamatus  an  excellent  man,  who  never  draiik  liquor.  He  was  boirn  on  tkt 
ipot  where  Philadelpiiia  now  utands,  removed  to  Ohio  about  1745,  died  on  the  Muilriiyim  ia 
1180,  aged  aboat  100  yean.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  called  Isaac  Nutimui,  and  Im  Urn 
was  a  veiy  anuabla  wasin,  aad  died  about  the  same  time.    A 
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meeting  was  appointed  to  be  at  Pennsbiiry  the  next  spring,  to  which  they 
repaired  with  Jjappaunraoej  and  several  others  of  the  Delaware  Indians ; 
that,  at  this  meeting,  several  deeds  were  shown  to  them  for  sereral  tracts  of 
land  which  their  forefatliers  had  more  than  50  years  ago  sold  to  tfiUiam  Ptnn ; 
and,  in  particular,  one  deed,  from  Maykunkkishoy  Sayhoppey  and  Totugh- 
haughsey,  the  chiefs  or  kings  of  the  Northern  Indians  on  Delaware,  who  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods,  had  granted  to  ffiUiam  Pom  a  tract  of  land,  begm 
iiing  on  a  line  drawn  from  a  certain  spruce-tree  on  the  River  Delaware,  by 
u  west-north-west  course  to  Nesliameny  Creek,  from  thence  back  into  tlie 
woods  a«  far  as  a  man  catdd  go  in  a  day  and  a  half  and  bounded  on  the  west 
'  by  Nesliameny,  or  the  most  westerly  branch  thereof,  so  far  as  the  said  brunch 
doth  extend,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  [blank]  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
day  and  half's  walk,  and  from  thence  [blank]  to  the  aforesaid  River  Delaware, 
and  so  down  the  courses  of  the  river  to  the  first  mentioned  spruce  tree ;  and 
that  this  appeared  to  be  true  by  William  Biles  and  Joseph  Woody  who,  unon 
iheir  affirmation,  did  declare,  that  they  well  rememberea  the  treaty  hela  by 
ilie  agents  of  William  Penn  and  those  Indians ;"  **  that  they  were  now  come  to 
Philadelphia  with  their  chief  Monokyhickan,  and  several  other  old  men,  and 
upon  a  former  treaty  held  upon  the  same  subject,  acknowledge  themselves 
satisfied  that  the  above  described  tract  was  granted  by  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  for  which  reason,  they  the  said  Monokyhickan^  Lmitpaunmoe^  7Sr 
shekunk  and  JVWtmu^,  agree  to  release  to  the  proprietors  all  right  to  that  tract, 
and  desire  that  it  may  be  walked,  travellet^  or  gone  over  by  persons  ap- 
I>ointed  for  that  purpose." 

Now  it  must  Ije  borne  in  mind,  that  by  former  treaties  the  Lechay  Hills, 
which  I  take  to  mean  the  Lehigh  Mountains,  were  to  be  the  boundaries,  in 
all  time  to  come,  on  tlie  north :  meanwhile  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
manner  the  land  was  toaUced  oti/,  of  which  we  have  been  speakmg. 

**  The  relation  which  Thomes  Fumiss,  sadler,  gives  concerning  the  df^  an 
a  halfs  walk,  made  between  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delawai 
Indians,  by  Jamjts  Yeaies  and  Edward  MarshalL** 

**  At  the  time  of  the  walk  I  was  a  dweller  at  Newton,  and  a  near  nei^hbc 
to  James  Yeaies.  My  situation  gave  him  an  easy  opportunity  of  acquamtir 
me  with  the  time  of  setting  out,  as  it  did  me  of  hearing  the  different  sent! 
ments  of  the  neighborhood  concerning  the  walk ;  some  alleging  it  was  to  b 
made  by  the  river,  others  that  it  was  to  be  gone  upon  a  straight  line  fron 
somewhere  in  Wright's-town,  opposite  to  a  spruce-tree  upon  die  river's  bank 
said  to  be  a  bouncmry  to  a  former  purchase.  When  the  walkers  started  I 
was  a  little  behind,  hue  was  informed  they  proceeded  from  a  chestnut-tree 
near  the  turning  out  of  the  road  from  Durham  road  to  John  ChapmmCs,  and 
being  on  horseback,  overtook  them  before  they  reached  Buckingham,  and  kept 
company  for  some  distance  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  though  not  quite  to 
the  end  of  the  journey.  Two  Indians  attended,  whom  I  considered  as  depu- 
ties appointed  by  the  Delaware  nation,  to  see  the  walk  honestly  performed. 
One  of  them  repeatedly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  therewith.  The  first 
day  of  the  walk,  before  we  reached  Durhzun  creek,  where  we  dined  in  the 
meadows  of  one  WHsany  an  Indian  trader,  the  Lidian  said  the  walk  was  to 
have  been  made  up  the  river,  and  complaining  of  tlie  unfitness  of  his  shoe- 
packs  for  travelling  said  he  expected  J%omas  Penn  would  have  made  bun  a 
f>re8ent  of  some  shoes.  Af^er  this  some  of  us  that  had  horses,  walked,  and 
et  the  Indians  nde  by  turns ;  yet  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  som^ 
hours  before  simset,  the  Indians  left  us,  having  often  called  to  Marshall  that 
afternoon  and  forbid  him  to  run.  At  parting  they  appeared  dissatisfied,  and 
paid  thoy  would  go  no  farther  with  us ;  for  as  they  saw  the  tcalkers  would 
pass  all  the  good  land,  they  did  not  care  how  far  or  where  we  went  to.  It 
^vas  said  we  traveled  12  hours  the  first  day, 'and  it  being  in  the  latter  end  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  October,  to  complete  the  time,  were  obli^[ed 
to  walkj  in  the  twilight  THmothy  SmUhj  then  sheriff  of  Bucks,  held  nw 
watch  for  some  minutes  before  we  stopped,  and  the  walkers  having  a  pieos 
of  rising  ground  to  ascend,  he  called  out  to  them,  telling  the  minutes  behf*'* 
and  bid  them  pullum  which  they  did  so  briskly,  that,  immediately  upon 
mying  the  time  was  out,  Manhau  clasped  his  arms  about  a  saplln  to  iaff 
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himflel^  and  thereupon  the  sheriff  asking  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  said 
he  was  almost  gone,  and  that,  if  he  had  proceeded  a  few  poles  further,  he 
must  Itave  fallen.  We  lodged  in  Uie  woods  that  ni^ht,  and  heard  the  shout- 
ing of  the  Indians  at  a  cantico,  which  they  were  said  to  hold  that  evening  in 
a  town  hard  by.  Next  morning  the  Indians  were  sent  to,  to  know  if  tliey 
would  accompany  us  any  farther,  but  they  declined  it,  although  I  believe 
some  of  them  came  to  us  before  we  started,  and  drank  a  dram  ui  the  com- 
pany, and  then  straggled  off  about  their  hunting  or  some  otlier  amusement  In 
our  return  we  came  through  this  Indian  town  or  plantation,  7\motky  Smith  and 
myself  riding  forty  yards  more  or  less  before  the  company,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached wiUiin  about  150  paces  of  the  town,  tlie  woods  being  open,  we  saw 
an  Indian  take  a  ^un  in  his  hand,  and  advancing  towards  us  some  distance, 
|)laced  himself  bemnd  a  log  that  laid  by  our  way.  Timothy  observing  his 
motions,  and  being  somewhat  surprised,  as  I  apprehended,  looked  at  me,  and 
asked  what  I  thought  tliat  ludian  meant  I  said,  I  ho|)ed  no  harm,  and  that 
1  tliought  it  best  to  keep  on,  which  the  Indian  seeing,  arose  and  walked  before 
us  to  the  settlement  I  think  Smith  was  surprised,  as  I  well  remember  I  was, 
through  a  consciousness  that  the  Indians  were  dissatisfied  witti  the  walk,  a 
tiling  tlie  whole  company  seemed  to  be  sensible  of,  and  upon  the  way,  in 
our  return  home,  frequently  expressed  themselves  to  that  pu.'pose.  And 
indeed  the  unfairness  practised  ^n  tlie  walk,  both  in  regard  to  the  way  where, 
and  the  manner  how,  it  was  performed,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians 
concerning  it,  were  the  common  subjects  of  conversation  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, for  some  considerable  time  after  it  was  done.  When  the  walk  was 
performed  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  novelty  of  the  thing 
inclined  me  to  be  a  spectator,  and  as  I  had  been  brought  up  most  of  my 
time  in  Burlington,  tlie  whole  transaction  to  me  was  a  series  of  occurrences 
almost  entirely  new,  and  which  therefore,  I  apprehend,  made  the  more  strong 
and  lasting  impression  on  my  memory. 

Thomas  Fumiss.^  • 

As  we  have  ab-eady  observed,  the  end  of  these  afiairs  was  war.  The 
Delawares  were  driven  back,  and  they  joined  the  French  against  the 
Elnglish 


CHAPTER  m. 

Oftewral  chief s  spoken  of  by  Washington,  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  French 
of  Ohio — Battle  near  Qreat  Meadows,  and  death  of  JunumviUe—Smii gis — Mona- 

CATOOCHA — HaLP-KiMO  —  JuSKAKAKA — WuITK-ThUNDER  —  AlLIQUIPA —  ClP- 

TAiH  Jacobs — Hendrick — His  history — Curious  anecdote  of— Logan — Cresap^s 
War^Battle  of  Point  Pleasant—Logat^s  famous  speech^CoKttSTocK^His  history 
— ^Rkd-hawk — Ellinipsico— 7%«  barbarous  murder  of  these  three — Mdancholy 
death  qf  Logan— VomiAc—A  renowned  warrior— CoUmel  Rogers's  account  of  him 
—His  polit^FaU  of  MtchiUmakinak—MMKHYrKHVA—Siege  of  Detroit— PonH- 
ae's  stratagem  to  surprise  it — /*  discoi>ered — Oficial  account  of  the  affait  at  Bloody 
Bridge— Pontiae  abandons  the  sie^o— Becomes  the  friend  of  the  English— Is  assao 
sinated. 

The  expedition  of  ffasMn^lon  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  m  1753,  brings 
to  our  records  information  of  several  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  the  most 
interesting  kmd.  He  was  commissioned  and  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  tl  c 
French,  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia.  He  kept  an  accumte  joumi) 
of  his  travels,  which,  on  his  return  to  Virginia,  was  published,  and,  not  long 
af\er,  the  same  was  republished  in  London,  with  a  map;  the  subs  ranee 
of  this  journal  was  copied  into  almost  every  periodical  of  importance  ol 
that  day. 


•  CaoMt  of  the  AlieDation  of  the  Delaware  and  ShawaaeM  Indians,  &c.,  Irvc  L«e 
ha,  1169. 
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8HINGIS  was  the  first  chief  he  visited,  who  lired  in  the  forks  of  tlie 
Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  where  Pittsburgh  now  stinds.  He  intend- 
ed holding  a  council  with  the  celebrated  Half-king^*  already  mentic»ned,  at 
LoggaXowHy  and  such  others  as  could  be  asseinbfed  at  short  notice,  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  English  interest  He  therefore  invited  Sfungis  to  attend  the 
council,  and  he  accordingly  accompanied  him  to  Loggstown.  ^  As  soon  ae 
1  came  uito  town,"  says  n^kir^ton,  "  I  went  to  Monakaloocha^  (m  the  Half-- 
king  wiis  out  at  his  hunting  cabm,  on  Little  Beaver  Creek,  about  15  miles  o$] 
ana  informed  him  by  John  Davidson^  iny  Lidiaii  iuter]»reter,  tljat  I  was  sent  <^ 
messenger  to  the  French  general,  and  was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  sachet'Ti 
of  tiie  SIX  Nations  to  acquauit  them  with  it.  I  gave  him  a  string  of  wampum 
and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  half-king,  which  ne 
promised  to  do  by  a  runner  in  the  morning,  and  for  other  sachems.  I  in- 
vited him  and  the  other  great  men  present  to  my  tent,  where  tliey  stayed 
about  an  hoiu-,  and  returned."  This  place  was  about  140  miles,  ^  as  we  vfeut, 
and  computed  it,"  says  the  great  writer,  "from  our  back  settlements,  whew« 
we  arrived  between  sunsetting  and  dork,  the  twenty-fittli  day  oiler  1  leit 
Williamsbur^h." 

Half'kingf  it  seems,  had,  not  long  before,  visited  the  same  place  to  which 
Waahn^ton  was  now  destined ;  for  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  town,  Waahr 
ington  invited  him  privately  to  his  tent,  ^  and  desired  htm  to  relate  some  of 
the  particulars  of  his  journey  to  the  French  commandant,"  ttie  best  way  for 
him  to  ffo,  and  the  distance  from  that  place.  t*lle  told  me,"  says  Washiivgtoii^ 
"that  uie  nearest  and  levelest  way  wjis  now  impassable,  by  reason  of 
many  large  miry  savannas ;  tliat  we  must  ))e  obliged  to  go  by  Venango,  and 
should  not  get  to  tlie  near  fort  in  less  tlion  five  or  six  nights'  sleep,  good 
travelling."  H^-king  further  infonned  him  tliat  he  met  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion; that  the  French  officer  sternly  ordered  him  to  declare  his  business, 
which  he  did,  he  paid,  in  the  following  speech : — 

"  Fathers,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  your  own  speeches ;  what  your  own  m:*uth8 
have  declared.  You,  in  fonner  days,  set  a  silver  basin  Itefore  us,  wht  rein 
there  was  the  leg  of  a  beaver,  and  desired  all  the  nations  to  come  and  eat  of 
it;  to  eat  m  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to  be  churlish  to  one  another :  and  tliat 
if  any  sucn  person  should  be  found  to  be  a  disturber,  1  hero  lay  down  by  the 
e«1ge  of  the  dish  a  rod,  which  you  must  scourge  them  witli ;  and  if  your  father 
should  get  foolish,  In  my  old  days,  I  desire  you  may  use  it  upon  me  as  well 
IS  others.— Now,  fathers,  it  is  you  who  are  tlie  disturbers  in  this  land,  by 
coming  and  building  your  towns ;  and  taking  it  away  miknown  to  us,  and  by 
force. — We  kindled  a  fire,  a  long  thne  ago,  at  a  place  called  Montreal,  where 
we  desired  you  to  stay,  and  not  to  come  and  intrude  upon  our  land.  I  now 
desire  you  may  despatch  to  that  place ;  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  fathers,  that 
this  is  our  land,  and  not  yours. — I  desire  you  may  lieiu*  me  in  civilness ;  if 
not,  we  must  handle  that  rod  which  was  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  obstrep- 
erous. If  you  had  cojne  in  a  peaceable  manner,  like  our  brothers  tlie  English, 
we  would  not  have  been  against  your  trading  witli  us,  as  tliey  do ;  but  to 
cume,  fiithers,  and  build  houses  upon  our  land,  and  to  take  it  by  force,  ii 
what  we  cannot  submit  to." 

Half-king  then  repeated  what  was  said  to  him  in  reply  by  tlie  French, 
which,  when  he  had  done,  ffasMngton  made  a  speech  to  him  and  his  councii 
lie  acquainted  them  with  the  reason  of  his  visit,  and  told  them  he  was  in- 
suiii-ted  to  call  upon  them  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  advise  with  them, 
Vy  assure  them  or  the  love  of  the  English,  and  to  ask  the  assistance  of  some 
of  their  young  men,  to  conduct  him  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  Freiich. 
to  whom  he  had  a  letter  from  his  governor.    Half-king  made  this  renly : — 

"In  regard  to  what  my  brother  the  governor  had  desired  of  me,  1  retuni 

*  He  is  called  a  Huron  by  Lotkiel,  Hist  Missions,  iii.  1:23.  He  was  called  by  ihe  Dela 
wares  PomoacoHf  which  in  English  means  Sweet-house.  HeckeweUlerf  Nar.  235.  In  tba 
letter,  or  speech^  as  IVag/uM^ton  called  it,  which  this  chief  sent  lo  the  rovemors  of  Virginia 
tad  PeDnsylvania,  in  1754,  bis  name  is  set  down  Seruni^aUha.  See  1  Coil.  Mcut,  Hitt,  Sec 
vi.  143.^1  will  here  note,  that  my  fKend,  Jared  Sparks,  Esq.,  verbally  informs  me,  Uial  ht 
b  of  opmion,  that  tUs  is  not  the  same  Half-king  mentioned  m  LoikmL  I  am  now  of  ll» 
1  baUaf,  •liboogfa  it  is  poMibto 
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you  this  answer."  "I  rely  upon  you  as  a  brother  ought  to  do,  as  you  say  wo 
are  brothers,  and  one  peoj)Ie.''  •*  Brother,  as  you  have  asked  uiy  advice,  J 
ho|>e  you  will  be  ruled  by  it,  and  stay  until  I  can  provide  a  company  to  gu 
with  you.  The  French  speech  belt  is  not  here ;  I  have  it  to  go  for  to  my 
hunting  cabin.  Likewise  the  people,  whom  I  have  ordered  in,  are  not  yet 
come,  and  cannot  until  tho  third  night  from  this ;  until  which  time,  brother, 
1  must  beg  you  to  stay.* 

When  Washington  told  him  that  his  business  would  not  admit  of  so  much 
delay,  the  chief  seemed  diil»leafled,  and  said  it  was  ^a  matter  of  no  small  mo- 
menl,  and  must  not  be  mknd  wUhoid  dot  consideratumJ^  Perliai>8  it  will  not 
be  too  much,  to  give  this  Indian  chief  credit  for  some  of  that  chantcter  which 
was  so  well  exemplified  by  Washington  in  all  his  afler-lifo.  And  "  as  I  found 
it  imi>ossible,'*  says  tlie  narrator,  **  to  get  of^  without  affronting  them  in  the 
most  egregious  manner,  I  consented  to  slay."  Accordingly,  Half-king  gave 
orders  to  King  Shingis^  who  was  present,  to  attend  on  Wednesday  niglit  with 
the  wampum,  and  two  men  of  their  nation,  to  be  in  readiness  to  set  out  with 
us  next  morning."  There  was  still  a  delay  of  anotlier  day,  as  the  chiefs 
could  not  get  in  their  wampum  and  young  men  which  were  to  be  sent ;  and, 
afler  all,  but  three  chiefs  and  one  hlinter  accom|mjiied.  ^  We  set  out,**  says 
Washington^  **  about  9  o'clock,  with  the  Hay-king^  Juskakaka^*  IVhiU-thtauUr^ 
and  the  hunter ;  and  travelled  on  the  road  to  Venango,  where  we  arrived  the 
4tli  of  December."  Thb  place  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  French  Creek 
Willi  tlie  Ohio.  Here  the  French  had  a  garrison,  and  anotlier  a  short  distance 
Bl)Ove  it,  which  was  the  extent  of  our  discoverer's  peregrinations  northward. 
The  conmianders  of  these  posts  used  all  means  to  entice  Half -king  to  desert 
the  English,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  WasMngton  succeeded  in 
preventing  them.  They  endeavored  to  weary  him  out  by  making  the  chiefs 
delay  their  departure  from  day  to  day,  by  means  of  liquor,  so  that  they  should 
be  left  behind.  At  length,  liavmg  out-coneralled  his  complotters,  and  ''got 
things  ready  to  set  off,  I  sent  for  the  Half-kv\gP  continues  llie  narrator,  "  to 
know  whether  he  intended  to  £o  with  us,  or  by  water.  He  told  me  that 
Wkite-tkunder  had  hurt  himself  much,  and  was  sick,  and  unable  to  walk; 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  carry  him  down  in  a  canoe ; "  so,  notwithstanding 
the  delays,  Washington  was  obliged  to  go  without  him ;  but  he  cautioned  him 
strongly  against  believing  Monaeur  Joncairt^s  pretensions  of  firiendediip,  and 
representations  against  Uie  Fln|^iBh.    Here  ends  WashingUnCs  accotmt  of 

And  before  closing  our  account  of  the  termination  of  Washington's  journey 
we  will  close  Ofwr  account  of  this  chief  also.  In  1754  he  accompanic^l  Warn- 
tngfon  in  his  excursion  to  dislodge  the  French  from  the  disputed  territory 
upon  the  Ohio,  and  was  his  constant  counsellor,  until  after  the  sun*ender  of 
Fort  Necessity  at  the  Great  Meadows,  on  the  4  July.  At  the  surprise  of  BL 
de  JumonvilUy  on  the  28  May  previous,  he  led  a  company  of  his  warriors, 
and  piloted  the  English  under  ffaskington  to  the  place  where  he  was  encamped, 
which  was  but  a  few  nules  from  Great  Meadows.  Jumontfille^s  force  was 
small,  consisting  of  but  about  83  men.  The  night  previous  to  the  attack, 
Half-king^  who  was  encamped  ^ix  miles  from  Great  Meadows,  having  made 
a  discovery  of  the  approach  of  the  French  force,  sent  an  express  to  Washmg- 
ton^  to  inform  him  that  the  French  were  discovered  in  an  obscure  retreat. 
The  colonel  immediately  marched  out  with  40  men  and  reached  Half-kin^s 
quarters  a  little  In^fore  simrise.  A  councU  was  now  held  by  the  ;:hie&  of  ue 
parties,  and  it  w:is  agreed  that  the  English  and  Indians  should  march  togetliir 
and  attack  the  French.  They  marched  in  single  file  tlirough  the  woods,  u 
the  Indian  manner,  in  a  most  dismal  storm  of  rain ;  and  following  the  track 
just  explored  by  Haif-kin^s  spies,  soon  found  themselves  near  the  party 
JumonvtUe  Yms  m  a  secure  place,  half  a  mile  from  a  road,  and  surroimded 
by  rocks,  and  had  he  not  been  fallen  upon  by  surprise,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Che  attacking  party  had  not  found  it  difficult  to  have  contended  succeolidly 

*  We  hear  again  of  this  chief  in  1794,  when,  with  OS  othen,  he  ogned  a  trealv  with  th* 
Oaited  States  at  Fort  Stanwijc.  Hts  name  is  there  written  Jithkaaga,  whk^  fSgni&M  ^gnm 
gr€uhapper.    He  was  tometimet  called  LittU-Bitlf/. 
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agaioflt  him.  But  not  being  discovered,  WiaMngton  made  a  good  disposition 
of  his  men ;  himself  with  the  finelisb  formed  me  right  wiiig,  and  Haif-ldng 
at  tlie  head  of  the  Indians,  the  left.  The  French  were  found  without  their 
arras  in  their  hands,  but  they  flew  to  them,  and  a  fight  of  about  15  minutei 
ensued.  None  of  the  party  escaped.  Eleven  of  the  French  wene  kJlleO, 
amonp^  whom  was  JHoe  JumorwdU;  one  wounded,  and  21  taken  prisonerti 
fVcuMngUin  lost  but  one  man,  and  two  or  three  only  were  wounded.* 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  WcaHwngUm^  which  we  had  found  » 
necessary  abruptly  to  interrupt. 

He  now  set  out  for  the  frontiers  with  all  expedition.    He  had,  he  says,  Wm 
"  most  fatiguing  journey  possible  to  conceive  of.    From  the  1st  to  the  15tl 
December,  there  was  but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  or  snow  ^nces 
Biuitly ;  and  tlux>ugh  tlie  whole  journey,  we  met  with  notliing  but  one  c  Jntin 
ued  series  of  cold,  wet  weather." 

This  expedition  of  ffashingion  has  in  it  great  interest,  more  especial?/  Groa 
his  superior  eminence  afterwards.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  '^^vioi 
of  liis  country  "  in  every  adventure  and  circumstance  of  his  life ;  anv  even 
gratifying  to  view  him  with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  a  staft*  in  the  othei,  and  a 
I»ack  upon  his  back;  wading  through  rivers, encountering  storms  of  st#^t  and 
snow,  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  thus  early,  for  his  country's  goo-J.  H« 
iiad  some  very  narrow  escapes,  and,  during  part  of  the  way  on  his  reiun,  hfi 
iiad  but  one  attendant  One  day,  as  they  were  passing  a  place  callul  Mttr- 
daring  Town^  they  were  fired  upon  by  one  of  a  war-party  of  French  iTidiarn^ 
who  bad  waited  m  ambush  for  them;  and  although  thev  were  withiii  fifteen 
paces  of  him,  yet  they  escaped  unhurt  They  captured  the  fellow  th.it  fire^ 
upon  theni,  and  ke))t  him  until  nine  at  night,  theu  dismissed  him,  and  trav- 
elled all  night,  "without  making  cmy  stop,"  fearing  they  should  be  pftrsued 
the  next  morning  by  his  party.  Continuing  their  course  all  the  next  day, 
they  came  to  the  river  where  they  intended  to  cross.  Here  the  fimmc  ss  of 
H^asMngUm  and  his  companion  was  thoroughly  tried.  The  river  was  very 
biffh,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  and  there  was  no  way  to  pass  it  but  bv  a 
raft..  They  had  ''but  one  poor  hutchet,"  with  the  assistance  of  which,  after 
laboring  from  morning  till  sunset,  they  had  a  raft  ready  to  launch :  on  this 
they  set  out,  but  it  was  soon  crushed  between  the  floating  ice,  and  they  very 
narrowlv  escaped  perishing.  Washington  was  himself  precipitated  into  the 
river,  where  the  water  was  ten  feet  deep.  Fortunately,  however,  he  catched 
by  a  fi'agment  of  the  raft,  and  saved  himself  They  finally  extricated  them- 
selves m)m  their  perilous  situation,  by  getting  upon  the  ice  which  confined 
their  frail  bark,  and  from  thence  to  an  island,  and  finally  to  the  opposite  shore. 
The  cold  was  so  intense,  that  Mr.  Gist  froze  his  hands  and  feet  This  place 
was  about  Uiree  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yohogany,  where  an  Indian 
queen,  as  fFasMngion  calls  her,  lived.  He  went  to  see  her,  he  observes,  she 
having  ''expressed  great  concern  that  we  passed  her  in  going  to  the  fort  I 
made  her  a  present  of  a  watch  coat,  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  latter  was 
thought  much  tlie  best  present  of  the  two."  Her  name  was  Miquippa,  From 
this  place,  he  pursued  his  journey  home  without  further  accident 

We  have  mentioned  the  friendly  attention  of  Sfdngis  to  our  adventurer,  who 
had  probably  expected  he  would  have  attended  him  on  his  journey ;  but  iSfttn^ 
gis  went  to  collect  in  his  men,  and  did  not  return.  The  Indians  said  it  was 
owing  to  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  but  Washington  thought  it  was  fear  of  the 
French,  which  prevented  hino.  But  this  conjecture  does  not  seem  well 
founded,  for  he  ordered  Kustaloga,  who  lived  at  Venango,  to  proceed  to  the 
French  and  return  the  wampum,  which  was  as  much  as  to  tell  them  they 
wished  no  fhrther  fellowship  with  them. 

The  massacres  which  followed  BraddocJCs  defeat  were  horrible  beyond 
description.  Shingis  and  Captain  Jacobs  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
principal  instigators  of  them,  and  700  dollars  were  ofiered  for  their  heads.f 
Captam  Jacobs  did  not  long  escape,  although  the  reward  did  not  hasten  his 
end.   TIm  hostile  Indians  had  their  head-quarters  at  Kitauning  on  tlie  Allegha- 


«  Sparks'8  Writings  of  Wasbiugton,  ii.  461, 40^. 
t  \Vat»an*9  Anaals  of  Philadelphia,  460. 
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ny  River,  44  miles  above  its  confluence  witli  Uie  Monongshela.  Here  the} 
retired  with  their  prisoners  aiul  booty  after  their  expeditioiis  into  the  firontien 
In  1756,  Ccloiiel  John  Armstrong  was  sent  with  about  300  men  against  Ki 
tanning.  **On  3  SepteinlitT  he  joined  the  advanced  party  at  the  Beavei 
Jlams,  near  Frankstown ;  and  on  Uie  7th  in  tlie  evening,  being  within  6  miles 
of  Kitanning,  tlie  scouts  disrovered  a  fire  in  the  road,  and  reported  that  there 
were  but  3  or  at  most  4  Indians  at  it  It  was  not  thought  proper  to  attemnl 
surprising  "  tliem,  as  it  might  be  a  means  of  alarming  Uie  town,  if  any  shoiud 
escape.  Hence  Lieutenant  Hogg,  with  a  file  of  12  men,  was  ordered  to  watcb 
them,  while  the  main, body  proceeded  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kitanning; 
The  night  bein^  warm,  manv  of  the  Indians  lodged  in  a  cornfield  upon  the 
margin  of  the  river,  about  100  rods  below  the  town.  Here  at  day-break  the 
attack  begaiL  Several  Indians  were  killed  in  the  field,  and  tlie  town  was  im 
mediately  entered.  As  they  advanced.  Captain  Jacobs  gave  the  war  whoop, 
retired  to  his  log-cabin,  and  defended  himself  with  great  bravery.  Inspired 
by  his  intrepidirv,  his  men  refused  quarter,  saying,  ^Wtart  men^  and  wul  nol 
be  misonera.  The  whites  being  unable  to  drive  them  from  their  wigwams. 
Colonel  ^^^rmsironff  ordered  these  to  be  set  on  fire.  At  the  same  time  he  re 
ceived  a  musket-shot  in  the  shoulder.  *^  When  the  Indians  were  told  that  the) 
would  be  burnt  if  thev  did  not  surrender,  one  of  them  replied,  he  (Hd  not  cart, 
aa  he  coidd  kUl  4  or  5  before  he  died/*  When  the  fire  approached  them,  some 
began  to  sing,  and  others  burst  fit>m  their  houses,  and  were  killed  in  theii 
flight.  Captain  Jacobs^  wlif^rtfefence  could  no  longer  avail  him,  endeavored 
to  escape,  with  his  wife,  tliough  a  wuidow  of  his  house.  This  was  his  last  act 
— he  was  sliot  down,  and  his  wife  also.  A  lad,  called  the  Kxnffa  Son,  was  killed 
witli  tliem.    As  ut  Nerigwok,  many  were  killed  in  the  river  as  they  fled. 

The  Indians  were  said  to  have  had  theur  houses  stored  with  spare  arms  and 
ammunition ;  for,  when  thev  were  burnt  up,  then:  guns  discharged  firom  the  heat, 
and  Quantities  of  |K>wder  blew  up  from  time  to  time,  which  threw  some  of 
their  bodies  to  a  great  heij|;ht  in  tlie  ab.  Eleven  prisoners  were  recovered  at  this 
tune,  who  informed  their  deliverers  that  a  great  quantity  of  goods  was  also 
consumed,  which  had  but  ten  days  before  been  sent  them  bv  Uie  French ;  and 
that  the  Indians  had  boasted  that  they  had  powder  enough  for  a  ten  years' war 
with  the  Englisli.  Hiey  also  learned  that  tlie  partv  which  Lieutenant  Hogg 
had  been  left  to  watch,  instead  of  l)eing  but  3  or  4,  consisted  of  24  warriorB^ 
who  were  on  their  wav  to  attack  Fort  Shirley,  having  been  sent  forward  by 
Captain  Jacobs,  while  he  was  to  have  followed  with  a  strong  force  the  next 
day.  Hence  the  fate  of  the  lieutenant's  part^  was  suspected.  On  returning 
to  the  place,  Colonel  ,^nnstrong  found  that  Lieutenant  Ho^g  had  attacked  the 
Indians  at  ffreat  disadvantage,  in  point  of  numbers,  and  bad  been  defeated, 
himself  and  Captain  .Mercer  Taftenfvards  General  Mercer,  who  fell  at  Princeton) 
severely  wounded.  At  the  first  fire  Hog^a  party  killed  3  of  the  Indians,  who, 
after  maintaining  the  fight  for  an  hour,  killed  but  3  of  the  whites.  Hogg, 
being  now  wounded,  was  abandoned  by  his  men,  but  was  fbrtunate  enough  to 
be  found  by  the  army.*  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  dead  bodies  of  some 
that  had  been  murdered  and  mangled  were  sent  from  the  fh)ntiers  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  haiUed  about  the  streets,  to  inflame  the  people  against  the 
Indians,  and  also  against  the  Quakers,  to  whose  mild  forbearance  was  attrib- 
uted a  laxity  in  sending  out  troops.  The  mob  surrounded  the  house  of 
assembly,  having  placed  the  dead  bodies  at  its  entrance,  and  demanded  im- 
mediate succor.    At  this  time  the  above  reward  was  offered. 

Mr.  Heckewelder  knew  ShinM,  or,  as  he  wrote  his  name,  Shingaak,  \  and 
gave  him  a  good  character.  He  was  brother  to  BRw-beaver,  and  in  the  French 
war  was  considered  the  greatest  Indian  warrior  orthe  day.  He  was  a  terror 
to  the  vdiole  fh>ntier  of  Pennsylvania.  <*  Passing  one  day  with  him,"  says  Mr 
Heckewelder,  ^in  the  rummer  of  176^  near  by  where  his  two  prisoner  boys 
(about  13  years  of  age)  were  amusing  themseWet  with  his  own  ooys,  and  he 
observing  me  looking  that  way,  inquired  what  I  was  lookinff  at  On  my 
replying  that  I  was  kwklng  at  lus  prisoners,  he  said,  When  I  first  took  tfaea 
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IbitY  toere  such ;  but  they  are  now  my  children ;  eat  their  victuals  out  of  one 
and  the  $ame  bowl !  which  was  saying  as  much  as,  that  they,  in  all  respecti^ 
were  on  an  equal  footing  with  ^otm  children — alike  dear  to  him."  Though 
of  stnall  stature,  tlie  saine  author  observes,  he  had  a  great  mind. 

The  wife  of  this  chief  died  in  17G2.  She  was  of  the  highest  rank  and  re- 
spectability ;  and  the  ceremonies  at  her  funeral,  and  manner  of  decoration 
and  interment,  des4;ribod  here,  would  occupy  several  pages.* 

In  the  tune  of  the  French  war,  when  tlie  governor  of  rennsylvania  sent  (X 
R  Post  to  the  disuint  tribes  to  i>ersuad8  them  from  aiding  the  French,  men* 
tion  is  often  made  in  the  journal  wliich  he  kept,f  ofShingis,  and  uniformly  to 
bis  advantage.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Post  oeriormed  two  missions,  the  first  at 
the  close  of  1758.  and  the  second  in  175^.  Under  date  of  28  August,  1758, 
he  writes,  "We  set  out  from  Sawcunk  in  company  witli  20,  for  Kushcuslikec ; 
on  tlie  road  Shingiu  addressed  liimself  to  me,  and  asked,  if  I  did  not  think, 
that  if  he  came  to  the  English  tliey  would  hang  him,  as  they  had  offered  a 
^reat  reward  for  his  head.  1  told  him  that  was  a  great  while  aso,  'twas  all 
forgotten  and  wiiied  away  now.**  An  Indian  in  the  company,  called  jSAomo- 
kin  DanieL,  who  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  French,  understanding  what 
was  said,  interrupted  and  said,  "  Don't  believe  him,  he  tells  notliing  but  idle 
lying  stories,"  and  asked,  "Why  then  did  the  English  hire  1200  Indians 
[meaning  tlie  Cherokees]  to  kill  us  ?  "  Mr.  Post  protesting  it  was  false,  Daniel 
vociferated,  G— d  d — ^n  you  for  a  fool ;  did  you  not  see  the  woman  lying  in  the 
road  that  was  killed  by  the  Lidians  that  tlie  English  hired?"  AAer  a  few 
other  harsh  expressions,  Shingis  told  him  to  be  still,  for  he  did  not  know  what 
he  said." 

Mr.  Post  dined  witlj  Shingis  on  the  29  August,  at  which  time  he  observed  to 
him,  that  although  the  Engush  had  o&red  a  great  reward  for  his  head,  yet  he 
had  never  thought  to  revenge  himself  but  viras  always  very  kind  to  such  pris- 
oners as  were  brought  in,  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  and  vrished  he  could  be  siu-e  the  English  were  in  earnest  for 
peace  also. 

Although  the  name  of  Shingis  has  not  generally  been  as  conspicuous  as 
that  of  Captain  Jacobs^  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  "the  greatest  Delaware 
warrior  of  his  time,"  and  that,  "  were  his  war  exploits  on  record,  they  would 
form  an  interesting  document,  though  a  shocking  oue."  \ 

Hendrick  was  a  gallant  Mohawk  chief,  who  took  part,  vrith  many  of  his 
men,  against  the  French,  in  the  year  1755.  The  French  were  encouraged 
bv  the  defeat  of  Greneral  Braddocky  and  were  in  high  expectation  of  carryms 
all  before  them.  Hendrick  joined  the  English  army  at  the  remiest  of  General 
Johnson,  and  met  the  French,  consisting  of  2000  men,  under  General  Dieskau 
at  Lake  George.  While  the  English  and  Indians  were  encamned  in  a  slight 
work,  their  scouts  brought  news  of  the  approach  of  the  French,  with  a  greai 
body  of  Indians  upon  their  flanks.  General  Johnson  despatched  Colonel 
WiUiama  of  Massachusetts,  with  1000  men,  and  Hendrick  with  200  of  his  war- 
riors, to  give  them  battle ;  but  felling  in  vrilJi  them  about  four  miles  from  camp 
unex]>ectedly,  Colonels  H^iams  and  Hendrick  were  killed,  witli  many  other 
officers  and  privates  of  the  detachment  The  rest  fled  to  the  main  body  with 
great  precipitation,  infusing  consternation  into  the  whole  army.§  Tlje  French 
followed  closely,  and  poured  in  a  tremendous  fire,  which  did  very  little  exe- 
cution, from  the  precaution  of  the  English  in  falling  flat  upon  tlieu-  faces. 
They  soon  recovered  firom  their  surpnse,  and  fought  with  bravery,  having 
advantage  not  only  in  numbers,  but  aitillery,  of  whicn  the  French  had  none.]] 
At  lengtli  the  brave  Dieskau  was  woimded  in  the  thigh,  and  his  Indians,  be- 
ing terrified  at  the  havoc  made  by  the  cannon  of  the  English,  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  the  regulars  were  ordered  to  retreat  by  their  general,  which  they 
did  m  ffreat  disorder.  General  Die^tau  was  found  in  the  pursuit,  sup^rting 
himself  by  the  stump  oia  tree.    Supposing  plunder  to  be  the  first  object  of 

*  For  whick  see  Heckewelder' 9  Hist.  Ind.  Nations,  164,  6lc, 

t  Reprinted  in  "  The  Causes  of  the  Alienation/^  Slc,  and  PrcwPs  Pa.,  vol.  td. 

X  Heckewelder's  Narrative,  (V4. 

(The  Eoglisb  lost  about  SOD  in  this  ambuib.    ChiOirit^s  Univwial  Hittofy,  s  94. 
IMd. 
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his  captore,  as  he  was  attempting  to  draw  his  watch  to  present  to  tl  lem,  i 
one,  suppoding  him  to  be  searching  for  his  pistol,  discharged  iiis  giin  into 
bis  hips.  Notwithstanding  he  was  thus  twice  wounded,  he  IitwI  to  reach 
Euffland,  hut  he  died  soon  after.    The  French  lost  800  men  in  the  attack* 

When  General  Johnsaii  was  about  to  detach  Colonel  WiUiamaj  he  a^ted 
HtndndCB  opinion,  whether  the  force  was  sufficient  To  which  he  replied, 
**  If  they  art  iojight,  they  are  too  few.  If  they  are  to  he  kUUdj  they  are  too  mary^ 
And  when  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  detachment  into  three  parts,  tta^ 
drick  objectefl,  and  forcibly  to  express  the  impracticability  of  the  plan,  picked 
up  three  sticks,  and,  putting  them  together,  said  to  the  general,  ^You  see  tune 
that  these  cetrmot  be  easily  bmken ;  htU  take  them  one  by  one,  and  you  may  break 
them  at  once,^  But  from  this  valuable  counsel  very  httle  advantage  seems  to 
have  been  derived. 

It  was  reported  at  tlie  time,  that  38  of  Hendrick?9  men  were  killed,  and  12 
'ounded.*  Few  historians  mention  the  loss  of  Lie  Indians ;  probably  con- 
Bering  them  as  unworthy  of  record!  Such  historians  may  be  forgotten.  At 
"•St,  they  cannot  expect  to  pass  under  that  name  in  another  age. 

T!ie  Indians  were  greatly  exasperated  against  the  French,  ^  by  the  death 

the  famous  Hendruk^  says  the  same  writer,  *<a  renowned  Indian  warrior 

rong  the  Mohawks,  and  one  of  their  sachems,  or  kings,  who  was  slain  in  the 
tmctle,  and'whose  son,  upon  being  told  that  his  fatlier  was  killed,  giving  the 
usud  Indian  groan  upon  such  occasions,  and  suddenly  putting  his  hand  on 
his  left  breast,  swore  his  father  was  still  alive  in  that  place,  and  stood  there  in 
his  son :  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  General  Johnson  prevented  the 
fury  of  their  resentment  taking  place  on  the  body  of  the  French  generaL'^ 

As  soon  as  the  battle  was  over,  the  Indians  dispersed  themselves  in  various 
directions,  with  the  trophies  of  victory ;  some  to  their  homes,  to  condole 
with  the  friends  of  the  slain,  and  some  to  the  English,  to  carry  the  we  come 
news  of  victory.  The  difierent  runners  brought  into  Albany  above  80  scalps 
within  a  very  short  time  after  the  fighL|  And  thus  we  are  furnished  with  an 
early  record  of  the  wretched  custom  which  appears  to  have  been  fostered, 
and  actually  encouraged  by  all  who  have  employed  the  Indians  as  auxiliaries 
in  war.  Indeed  to  employ  them,  was  to  employ  their  practices — ^they  were 
inseparable.  To  talk,  as  some  have  done,  or  employing  them,  and  prevent- 
ing their  barbarous  customs  with  the  unfortunate  captives,  all  experience 
shows,  is  but  to  talk  one  thing  and  mean  another. 

Soon  after  Sir  ff^iam  Johnson  entered  upon  his  duties  as  superintendent 
of  Indian  aftairs  in  North  America,  he  received  from  England  some  richly 
embroidered  suits  of  clothes.  Hendrick  was  present  when  they  were  re- 
ceived, and  could  not  help  expressing  a  great  desire  for  a  share  in  them.  Ife 
went  away  very  thoughtful,  but  returned  not  long  after,  and  called  upon  Sir 
ffilliam^  and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a  dream.  Sir  fViUiam  very  con- 
cernedly desired  to  know  what  it  was.  Hendrick  as  readily  told  him  he 
iuid  dreamed  that  Sir  HiUiam  Johnson  had  presented  him  with  one  of  Ins 
new  suits  of  uniform.  Sir  HllUam  could  not  refuse  it,  and  one  of  tlie  elegniu 
suits  was  forthwith  presented  to  Hendrick^  who  went  away  to  show  his 
present  to  his  countrymen,  and  left  Sir  fFilUam  to  tell  the  joke  to  his  friends^. 
Some  time  after,  the  general  met  Hendrick,  and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  « 
dream.  Whether  the  sachem  mistrusted  that  he  was  now  to  be  taken  in  his 
own  net,  or  not,  is  not  certiun :  but  he  seriously  desired  to  know  what 't  «vK£i, 
as  Su-  fVilliam  had  done  before.  The  general  said  he  dreamed  toat  Hendrick 
had  presented  hini  with  a  certain  tract  of  land,  vdiich  he  described,  (consist- 
jnj§^  of  about  500  acres  of  the  most  valuable  UumI  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
River.)  Hendrick  answered,  *^lt  isyovrs; "  but,  shaking  his  head,  sakl,  ^  Sir 
WUliam  Johnson^  I  will  never  dream  with  you  again." 

John  MMkapoty  a  Stockbridge  Indian,  was  grandson  to  Hendritkj  and  he 
hiforms  us  that  his  grandfather  was  son  of  the  ffolf,  a  Mohe^an  chie^  and 
that  his  mother  was  a  Mohawk.§  Reverend  Gideon  HawUy^  m  a  letter  t« 
Gk>vemor  Hutchinson  (1770)  about  the  Marshpee  Indians,  has  this  passage 

•  Omt.  Magaxim  for  1765.  f  Ibid  %  Ibtd. 

i  CM.  Mau,  UUL  Bo€ 
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*  Among  Johnmm^s  Mohawks,  Mraham  and  Hendrick  were  the  oldest  of  their 
tribe,  when  they  died,  and  neither  of  them  was  70,  at  their  deaths.  1  saw  a 
sister  of  theirs  in  1765,  who  appeared  to  be  several  years  above  70.  At 
Stockbridffe,  Captain  Ktmkapot  was  for  many  years  tFie  oldest  m^n  in  his 
tribe."  •  We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  noted  chiefs  in  Indian  story 
Logan  was  called  a  Mingo  f  chief^  whose  ikther,  Shikdlimus^  was  chiet 
of  the  Gayugas,  whom  he  succeeded.  Skikellimus  was  attached  m  a  remark- 
able degree  to  the  benevolent  James  LogaOy  from  which  circumstance,  it  is 
Erobable,  his  son  bore  his  name.  The  name  is  still  perpetuated  among  the 
idian&  For  magnanimity  in  war,  and  greatness  of  soul  m  peace,  few,  if  any, 
in  any  nation,  ever  surpassed  Logan,  lie  took  no  part  in  the  French  wars 
which  ended  in  1760,  except  that  of  a  peacemaker ;  was  always  acknowl- 
edged the  friend  of  the  white  people,  until  the  year  1774,  when  his  brother 
and  several  others  of  his  family  were  murdered,  the  particulars  of  which 
follow.  In  the  spring  of  1774,  some  Indians  robbed  tne  people  upon  the 
Ohio  River4  who  were  in  that  coiuitry  exploring  the  lands,  and  preparing  for 
settlements.  These  land-jobbers  were  alarmed  at  this  hostile  carriage  of  the 
Indians,  as  they  considered  it,  and  collected  themselves  at  a  place  called 
Wheeling  Creek,  the  site  on  which  Wheeling  is  now  built,  and,  learning  that 
there  were  two  Indians  on  the  river  a  little  above,  one  Captain  MUhad  Cresm^ 
belonging  to  the  exploring  party,  proposed  to  fall  upon  and  kill  thenu  ms 
advice,  although  opposed  at  first,  was  followed,  ana  a  party  led  by  Cnsip 
proceeded  and  killed  the  two  Indians.  The  same  day,  it  being  reported  that 
some  Indians  were  discovered  below  Wheeling  upon  the  river,  Cresap  and 
his  party  immediately  marched  to  the  place,  and  at  first  appeared  to  show 
themselves  friendly,  and  suffered  the  Indians  to  pass  by  tnem  immolested, 
to  encamp  still  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  Grave  Creek.  Cresap  soon 
followed,  attacked  and  killed  several  of  them,  having  one  of  his  own  men 
wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  Indians.  Here  some  of  the  family  of  Logan 
were  slain.  Tho  circumstance  of  the  afi&ir  was  exceeding  aggravating,  inas- 
much as  the  whites  pretended  no  provocation. 

Soon  afler  this,  some  other  monsters  in  human  shape,  at  whose  head  were 
Dcmiel  Greathmtse  and  one  Tondinson,  committed  a  horrid  murder  upon  a 
company  of  Indians  about  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling.  Greathouse  resided 
at  the  same  place,  but  on  ihe  opposite  side  of  the  river  froimilhe  Indian  en- 
campment A  party  of  thirty-two  men  were  collected  for  this  object,  who 
secreted  thcmseiVes,  while  OreaUumsej  under  a  pretence  of  friendship,  crossed 
the  river  and  visited  them,  to  ascertain  their  strength ;  on  countuig  them, 
be  found  they  were  too  numerous  for  his  force  in  an  open  attack.  These 
Indians,  havjng  heard  of  the  late  murder  of  their  relations,  hnd  determined 
to  be  avenged  of  the  whites,  and  Greathouse  did  not  know  the  danger  he  was 
in,  until  a  squaw  advised  him  of  it,  in  a  friendly  caution,  "to  go  home."  The 
sad  requital  this  poor  woman  met  with  will  presently  appear.  Thb  abomi- 
nable fellow  invited  the  Indians  to  come  over  the  river  and  drink  rum  with  him ; 
this  beinga  part  of  his  plot  to  separate  them,  that  they  might  be  the  easier  de- 
stroyed. The  ojiportunity  soon  onered ;  a  number  being  collected  at  a  tavern  in 
the  white  settlement,  and  considerably  intoxicated,  were  fallen  upon,  and  all 
murdered,  except  a  little  girl.  Among  the  murdered  was  a  brother  otLogan^ 
and  his  sister,  whose  delicate  situation  greatly  aggravated  the  horrid  crime. 
The  remaining  Indians,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  hearing  the 
firing,  set  oflT  two  canoes  witJi  armed  warriors,  who,  as  they  approached  the 
shore,  were  fired  upon  by  the  whites,  who  lay  concealed,  awaiting  their 
approach.  Nothing  prevented  theur  taking  deadly  aim,  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  return.  This  affair  took 
place  May  24th,  1774.§    These  were  the  events  that  led  to  a  horrid  Indian 

•  CoU.  Mass,  Hist.  8oc.  3. 1  161. 

t  Mengve,  MamuUf  Maotta,  or  Iroquoa  all  mean  tbe  same. 

X  **ln  the  mondi  of  April,  1774,  a  rumor  was  circulated,  that  the  Indiaos  had  stolen  sevenl 
hoT^s  from  some  land-jobbers  on  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  Rivers ;  no  evidences  of  tbe  fk£i 
baving  been  adduced,  lead  to  tbe  conclusion  that  the  report  was  false/'  J>odiri4if$ 
Notes,  226—6. 

^  FacU  published  is  Jefftnon^s  AWes . 
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war,  in  which  many  innocent  families  were  sacrificed  to  sadsfy  the  ven- 
geance of  an  incensed  and  injured  people. 

A  cahn  followed  these  troubles,  but  it  was  only  such  as  coes  before  the 
storm,  and  lasted  only  while  the  tocsin  of  war  could  be  sounded  among  the 
distant  Indians.  On  the  12  July,  1774,  Logan^  at  the  heail  of  a  small  party 
of  only  eight  warriors,  struck  a  blow  on  some  inhabitants  upon  the  Muskin- 
gum, where  no  one  ex|>ected  it.  He  had  left  tlie  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
undisturbed,  which  every  one  supposed  would  be  the  first  attacked,  in  case 
of  war,  and  hence  the  reason  or  his  great  successes.  His  first  attack  was 
upon  three  men  who  were  pulling  flax  in  a  field.  One  was  shot  down,  and 
the  two  others  taken.  These  were  marched  into  the  wilderness,  and,  as 
they  approached  the  Indian  town,  Logan  gave  the  scalp  halloo,  and  they 
were  met  by  the  inhabitants,  who  conducted  them  in.  Running  the  gantlet 
was  next  to  be  performed.  Logan  took  no  delight  in  tortures,  and  he  in  the 
most  &iendly  manner  instructed  one  of  the  captives  how  to  proceed  to 
escape  the  severities  of  the  gantlet.  Tliis  same  captive,  whose  name  was 
Bobmson,  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  be  burned ;  but  Logan,  thoueh  not 
able  to  rescue  him  by  his  eloquence,  with  his  own  hand  cut  the  cords  that 
bound  him  to  the  stake,  and  caused  him  to  be  adopted  into  an  Indian  family. 
He  became  afterwards  Logan^s  scribe,  and  wrote  the  letter  that  was  tied  to  a 
war  clul^  the  (larticulars  of  which  we  shall  relate  farther  onwanL 

There  was  a  chief  among  the  Shawanese  more  renowned  as  a  warrior 
than  even  Logan  himself  at  this  time.  CORNSTOCK  *  was  his  name,  and 
to  him  seems  to  have  fallen  the  chief  direction  of  the  war  that  was  now 
begun ;  the  causes  of  which  were  doubdess  owing  to  the  outrages  already 
detailed,  committed  by  Cnsap  and  Chrtathoustj  but  there  can  be  but  little  if 
an^  doubt,  that  the  ^veral  tribes  engaged  in  it,  had  each  been  sufiiciently 
injured  to  justify  thetr  participation  also.  The  history  of  the  nnu-der  of 
Bald  Eagle  is  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  part  acted  by  the  Dela- 
wares.  What  this  man  had  been  in  his  younger  days  is  unknown  to  history, 
but  at  this  time  he  was  an  old  inofifensive  Delaware  chief,  who  wander^ 
hamUessiy  up  and  down  among  the  whites,  visiting  those  most  frequently 
who  would  entertain  him  best  Having  been  on  a  visit  to  the  fort  at  tlie 
mouth  of  Kanhawa,  he  was  met,  as  he  was  ascending  alone  upon  tlie  river 
in  his  canoe,  by  a  man,  who,  it  is  said,  had  suffered  much  fit>m  the  Indians. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  and  whether  any  thing  happened  to  justify  violence  on 
the  part  of  either,  we  have  no  evidence,  but  certain  it  is,  the  while  man 
killed  the  chief,  and  scalped  him,  and,  to  give  his  abominable  crime  pub- 
licitv,  set  the  dead  body  upright  in  the  canoe,  and  in  this  manner  caused  it 
to  dfrift  down  the  river,  where  it  was  beheld  by  many  as  it  passed  tlieni. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  old  chief,  no  one  suspected  he  was  dead,  but 
very  naturally  concluded  he  was  upon  one  of  his  ordinary  visits.  Tlie  truth 
of  the  afilair,  however,  soom  got  to  his  nation,  and  they  quickly  avowed  ven- 
geance for  the  outrage,  f 

The  Virginia  legiuature  w*^  in  session  when  the  news  of  an  Indian  war 
was  received  at  tke  seat  of  goverv  nent  Governor  Dtmmore  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  assembling  o*  ^WO  men ;  one  half  of  whom  were  to 
march  for  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhawa  under  the  command  of  General 
Andnw  Ltwia^  and  the  remainder,  under  the  governor  in  person,  was  to 
proceed  to  some  |)oint  on  the  Ohio,  alx>ve  the  former,  in  order  to  &1I  upon 
the  Indian  towns  between,  while  the  warriors  should  be  drawn  off  by  the 
approach  of  Lewis  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  then  to  proceed  down 
the  Ohio,  and  form  a  junction  with  General  Lewis  at  Point  Pleasant,  from 
whence  they  were  to  march  according  to  circumstances. 

*  Generally  written  ConutaU,  but  b  our  oldest  printed  account,  it  is  at  in  tbe  text  There 
IS  no  harm  in  changing  the  orthography  of  a  word,  wbeo  we  use  it  for  a  proper  instead  of  a 
common  substantive. 

T  His  rank  was  that  of  eoloiiel,  but,  being  commander-in-chief  of  tlMl  diviiioo,  was  prop^y 
eaued  general,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  bfother,  who  was  also  a  eolonel,  aad  as  having 
1^  chiif  eoquBind. 
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On  the  11  September,  the  forces  under  General  Lewis,  amountkig  to 
1100  iiien,  commenced  their  march  from  Camp  Union  for  Point  Pleasant  on 
the  Great  Kanha\mr,  distant  160  miles.  The  country  between  was  a  track- 
less wilderness.  The  army  was  p'doted  by  Captain  Matthew  wMiidUe,  by 
the  nearest  practicable  route.  The  baegage  was  all  transported  on  pack- 
horses,  and  their  march  took  up  19  davs.* 

Having  arrived  there  upon  the  last  cfuy  of  the  month,  an  encampment  was 
commenced  on  the  first  of  October.  Here  General  Leiois  waited  with 
anxiety  to  get  some  tidings  of  Dunmort,  for  eight  or  nine  days.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  no  pro8|)ect  of  a  junction  appealing,  news  was  brought  into 
camp  in  the  morning  of  the  10  October,  by  one  of  two  persons  who  ta.A 
escaped  the  rifles  of  a  great  body  of  Indians  about  two  miles  up  the  Ohio, 
that  an  attack  would  be  inunediately  made.  These  two  men  were  upon  a 
deer  hunt,  and  came  upon  the  Indians  without  observing  them,  when  one 
was  shot  down,  and  the  other  escm>ed  to  tlie  camp  witli  difficulty.  He  re- 
ported '^  that  he  had  seen  a  body  oftke  enemy,  covering  four  acres  of  ground, 
as  closely  as  they  could  stand  by  the  side  of  each  other.^  f 

Upon  this  intelligence,  General  Ltwis^  ^  afler  having  deliberately  lighted 
his  pipe,**  \  gave  orders  to  his  brother.  Colonel  Charles  LewiSy  to  march  with 
his  own  regiment,  and  another  under  Colonel  JVUliam  Fleming,  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  while  he  put  the  remainder  in  a  posture  to  support  them. 
These  marched  without  loss  of  time,  and  about  400  yards  from  camp  met 
the  Indians  intent  upon  the  same  object  Their  meetin^^  was  somewhere 
between  sun's  rising  and  sun  an  hour  high,§  and  the  f^ht  in  a  moment 
began.  The  Virginians,  like  tlieir  opponents,  covered  themselves  with  trees 
or  whatever  else  offered,  but  the  latter  were  more  than  a  match  for  them, 
and  put  them  to  flight  with  great  slaughter.  Colonel  Leiois  was  in  full  uni- 
form, and  being,  from  the  nature  of  his  duties,  exposed  at  every  pohit,  soon 
fell  mortally  wounded.]  There  was  no  result  for  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  not  prepared ;  for  at  this  critical  moment  he  had  ordered  up 
Colonel  Field  witli  liis  regiment,  which,  coming  with  great  resolution  and 
firmness  into  action,  saved  the  two  retreating  regiments,  and  eflectually 
checked  the  imi)etuosity  of  the  ludians,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  obliged  to 
retreat  behind  a  rough  breastwork,  which  they  had  taken  tlie  precaution  to 
construct  from  logs  and  brush  for  the  occasion. 

The  point  of  land  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  was  narrow,  and  the 
Indianr  breastwork  extended  from  river  to  river  :  their  plan  of  attack  was  the 
best  that  could  be  conceived ;  for  in  the  event  of  victory  on  their  part,  not  a 
Virginian  could  have  escaped.  They  had  stationed  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  to  prevent  anv  that  might  attempt  flight  by  swimming  flrom  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  made  b^  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers. 

Never  was  ^ound  maintamed  with  more  obstinacy ;  for  it  was  slowly,  and 
witli  no  precipitancy,  that  the  Indians  retired  to  theur  breastwork.  The  divis- 
k>n  under  Lewis  w{ls  first  broken,  although  that  under  Fleming  was  nearhr 
at  tlie  same  moment  attacked.  This  heroic  officer  flrst  received  two  bolb 
through  his  left  wrist,  but  continued  to  exercise  his  command  with  the  great- 
est coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  His  voice  was  continually  heard,  "  Don't 
lose  an  inch  of  ground.  Advance,  outflank  the  enemy,  and  get  between 
them  and  the  river."  But  his  men  were  about  to  be  outflanked  by  the  body 
that  had  just  defeated  Lewis;  meanwhile  the  arrival  of  Colonel  field  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  but  not  without  a  severe  loss ;  Colonel  Fleming  Wai 
again  wotmded,ir  by  a  shot  through  the  lungs ;  **  yet  he  would  not  retire^ 
and  Colonel  Field  was  killed  as  he  was  leading  on  his  men. 

*  Doddridge,  280.  f  Withers,  196.  |  M^Clwng,  9tl. 

4  At  sun-rue,  Burk,u\.  993.— Sun  an  hour  high,  Royal  Amtr.  Magazine  for  NovemSer,  1774 
—A  little  after  sunrise,  Doddridge,  231. — ^Tbe  nun  was  just  rising,  M* Clung,  322.— Sunrise^ 
WijUters,  127. 

I  He  walked  into  camp,  and  expired  m  his  own  tent.    Doddridge. 

t  Mr.  M^Cbmg  says  oe  was  killed,  but  we  cannot  find  any  authority  to  agree  with  \i3m 
Mr.  Withers  mvs  be  was  **  an  active  governor  of  Virginia  during  the  revolutionary  war.' 
CkrssdcleSt  ISO, 

^  Bmrk/vLWi. 
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The  whole  line  of  the  breafltworic  now  became  as  a  blaze  of  fire,  whieb 
lasted  nearly  till  the  cloee  of  the  day.  Here  the  Indiand  under  Logan^  Corn- 
tUxky  EUnipsico,  Rtd-Eagfej  and  other  inighty  chiefs  of  the  tri^  of  the 
Shawoaese,  Delawarea,  Mingoes,  Wyandota  and  Cayugas,  amountiDg,  as  was 
supposed,  to  1500  warriors,  fought,  as  men  will  ever  do  for  their  country's 
wrongs,  with  a  bravery  which  could  only  be  equalled.  The  voice  of  the 
mighty  Conutock  was  often  heard  during  the  dav,  above  the  din  of  strife, 
colling  on  his  men  in  these  words :  **  Be  strong !  Be  strong ! "  And  when  bj 
tlie  ret>eated  charges  of  the  whites,  some  of  his  warriors  befian  to  waver,  he 
is  said  to  have  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  one  wko  was  cowardly 
endeavoring  to  desert   ' 

General  2>tni,  finding  at  lenffth  that  every  charge  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Lidions  lessened  the  number  of  his  forces  to  an  aliuming  degree,  and  rightly 
judguig  that  if  the  Indiana  were  not  routed  before  it  was  dark,  a  day  of 
more  doubt  might  follow,  he  resolved  to  throw  a  bodv,  if  possible,  into  their 
rear.  As  tlie  good  fortune  of  the  Virginians  turned,  the  bank  of  the  river 
favored  this  project,  and  forthwith  tlu'ee  companies  were  detached  upon  the 
enterprise,  under  the  three  captains,  haac  Shelby^  (afterwards  renowned  in 
the  revolution,  and  since  in  the  war  with  Canada,)  George  Mattheus^  *  and 
John  SteuarL  These  companies  got  unobserved  to  their  place  of  destination 
upon  Crooked  Creek,  which  runs  into  tlie  Kanhawa.t  From  the  high  weeds 
u|)on  tlie  banks  of  tiiis  litde  stream,  they  rushed  upon  the  backs  of  the 
Indians  with  such  fury,  as  to  drive  tliem  from  their  works  with  precipitation. 
The  day  was  now  decided.  The  Indians,  thus  beset  from  a  quarter  thev  did 
not  expect,  were  ready  to  conclude  that  a  reinforcement  had  arriveo.  It 
was  about  sunset  when  diey  fled  across  the  Ohio,  and  immediately  took  up 
their  nuurch  for  their  towns  on  the  Scioto. 

As  is  common,  in  reviewing  past  events,  we*  find  much  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  many  of  the  facts ;  the  loss  of  the  whites  in  this  battle 
is  very  variouslpr  stated,  but  that  of  the  Indians  no  one  has  presumed  to  set 
down  but  by  uiference.  The  morning  after  the  battle.  Colonel  Christiant 
marched  to  the  batde-ground ;  where  his  men  found  and  scalped  §  21  of 
tlieir  dead,  and  12  others  were  found  in  places  where  they  were  placed  for 
concealment;  that  many  were  also  thrown  into  the  river  is  said  to  have  been 
at  tlie  time  known.  In  an  account  publislied  at  tlie  time,  it  is  set  down  that 
tlie  killed  of  the  Vu-ginians  were  ^  CoL  ChaHes  Lewis,  Major  John  Field, 
Capt  John  Murray,  Robert  Mc  CleMchan,  Samuel  IViUon,  James  Ward,  LieuL 
Hugh  JUlen,  Ensii^ns,  Candiff,  Baker,  and  44  privates ; "  making  the  whole 
niunber  of  tlie  killed  55.  "  Wounded,  Captam  W,  Fleming,  since  dead, 
Y.  Dickinson,  Thomas  Blutford,  John  Stidtnan,  Lieuts.  GooJanan,  Robeson, 
Laud,  Vannes,  and  79  PrivaUs ; "  making  in  all  87  wounded.  We  are  avrare 
that  neither  the  names  or  numbers  affree  with  accounts  since  published,  but 
we  have  taken  the  above  from  the  Royal  American  Magazine,  which  was 
published  the  following  month  at  Boston,  into  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
copied  fit>m  a  Philadelphia  print) 

There  was  a  kind  of  stratagem  used  by  tlie  whites  in  this  battle  which 
reminds  us  of  that  practised  at  the  Pawtucket  fight,  related  in  Book  HL  of 
ojr  history.  The  sokliers  in  Colonel  Flemings  regiment  would  conceal 
themselves  behind  a  tree  or  some  other  shelter,  and  then  hold  out  their  hats 
firom  behind,  which  the  Indians  seeing,  would  mistake  as  covering  the  heads 

*  ProbBbly  ibe  same  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  Vimnia  line  during  the  revolution,  and 
once  a  prisoner.    See  Contin.  Burk,  107,  358,  also  \\^tha'i,  190. 

t   WWurt,^. 

X  He  was  nofpresent  at  the  fight,  but  arrived  with  a  reinforcement,  which  he  had  raised 
ftDin  Holston,  immediately  after  it  was  over.  It  was  this  force,  it  is  supposed,  that  the 
tadians  expected  were  surrounding  them  in  the  rear.  They  were  said  to  nave  been  ac- 
quainted with  all  circumstances  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Virginians. 

&  RoyaL  Amer.  Magazine  for  November,  1774. 

g  Dr.  Doddridge.  &\ ,  sets  down  the  killed  at  75,  and  the  wounded  at  140.  and  he  is 
doubtless,  Mr.  WUhert's  authority,  who  says  the  same.  His  list  of  killed  and  wounded  mn 
also  verbatim  from  Doddridge.  Burkf  who  wrote  twenty  years  before  either,  agrees  witk 
the  Royal  American  Ma^a:dne  very  nearly. 
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•f  thiMT  enemies,  and  shoot  at  them.  The  hat  hein^  at  once  dropped,  tlie 
Indian  would  run  out  from  his  covert  to  scalp  his  victun,  and  thus  met  a 
sure  death  from  the  tomahawk  of  his  adversary. 

The  chief  of  the  men  raised  for  this  service,  were,  as  Btirk  expresses  him- 
self *•  prime  riflemen,"  and  the  "  most  expert  woodsmen  in  Virffinia.*'  They 
were  principally  from  the  counties  of  Auffustn,  Kotetourt,  Bedford  and  Fin- 
casde,  and  from  the  enraged  senlcrs  who  had  fled  from  their  frontier  settle* 
Fuents  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  tiie  injured  Indians.  For  reasons  whif*^ 
were  not  perfectly  understood  at  tJiat  time.  Lord  Dunmare  divided  the  armv 
into  two  parts,  as  already  stated.  The  part  which  Dunmore  soon  after  looh 
in  the  revolutionary  events,  discovered  the  real  cause  of  his  preposterous  pro- 
ceedings. His  pretence  of  falling  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  and  coop- 
jerating  with  Grenerol  Lewisy  was  soon  detected  as  such ;  for  it  needed  only 
to  be  known  that  he  was  movine  no  less  than  75  miles  from  him,  end  that 
therefore,  no  cooperation  could  be  had.  The  imputation,  however,  of  the 
historian  Burk,^  **  that  the  division  under  Lewis  was  devoted  to  destruction, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  spirits  of  the  Virginians,"  to  render  his  own 
influence  and  reputation  brighter  and  more  efficient,  is  unnatural,  and  with- 
out facts  to  warrant  it.  To  our  mind  a  worse  policy  to  raise  himself  could 
not  have  been  devised.  There  are  two  other,  far  more  reasonable  conclu- 
sions, which  might  have  been  ofiered:  The  governor,  seeing  the  justness 
of  the  Lidians'  cause,  might  have  adopted  tlie  plan  which  was  followed,  to 
bring  them  to  a  peace  with  the  least  possible  destruction  of  tliem.  This 
would  have  been  the  coiuse  of  a  humane  philosophy ;  or  he  might  have 
exercised  his  abilities  to  gaui  them  to  the  British  interest,  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture between  them  and  the  colonies,  which  the  heads  of  government  must 
clearly  have  by  this  time  foreseen  would  pretty  soon  follow.  Another  ex- 
traorclinary  manoeuvre  of  Governor  Dunmore  betrayed  either  a  great  wont 
of  experience,  generalship,  or  a  far  more  reprehensible  charge ;  for  he  had, 
before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  sent  an  express  f  to  Colonel  Lewis^  with 
orders  that  he  should  join  him  near  the  Shawonee  towns,  with  all  possible 
despatch.  These  instructions  were  looked  upon  as  singularly  unaccountable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  considered  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  be  acconi|)lislied, 
bad  there  not  been  an  enemy  to  fear ;  for  the  distance  was  near  80  miles, 
and  \hi  route  was  through  a  country  extremely  difficult  to  be  traversed,  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Burk,  "  swarming  with  Indians."!  The  ex[)ress  did 
not  arrive  at  Point  PleasaiTt  until  the  evening  after  the  battle ;  §  but  that  it 
bad  been  fought  was  unknown  to  the  governor,  and  could  in  no  wise  excuse 
his  sending  such  orders,  altliough  the  power  of  the  Indians  was  now  broken. 

The  day  after  the  battle.  General  Lewis  caused  his  dead  to  l)e  buried,  and 
entrenchments  to  be  thrown  up  about  his  camp  for  the  protection  of  his 
sick  and  wounded ;  and  the  day  following,  he  took  up  his  fine  of  march,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  Governor  Vunmort,  This  march  was  attended 
with  great  privations  and  almost  ir^surmountable  difficulties.  Meanwhile 
Governor  Dunmore  descended  with  his  forces  down  the  river,  from  Fort  Pitt 
to  Wheeling,  where  he  halted  for  a  few  days.  He  tlien  proceeded  down  to 
the  moath  of  Hockhocking,  tiience  over  land  to  within  8  miles  of  the  Sliaw- 
anee  town  Chilicothe,  on  tne  Scioto.  Here  he  made  preparations  for  treat- 
ing with  the  Indians.  Before  reaching  this  place  he  had  received  several 
messages  from  the  Indians  with  offers  of  peace,  and  having  now  determined 
to  comply,  he  sent  an  express  to  General  Leitris  with  an  order  that  he  should 
immediately  retreat  This  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  general,  and  1  e 
continued  his  marph  until  his  lordship  in  person  visited  the  general  in  his 
eamp,  and  gave  the  order  to  the  troops  himself.    Lewis's  troops  complied 


•  Hist.  Virginia,  iii.  396. 

t  The  famous  pioneer,  Simon  Kenton,  alias  Butler,  was  the  person  sent  by  Dunmore  al 
this  time. 

I  Hist.  Virginia,  iii.  995. 

\  This  is  not  agreeable  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Doddridge ^  who  says  their  arnval  nras  be» 
ore  the  battle,  and  Mr.  WUker$  follows  him :  but  I  follow  Mr.  Burky  who  doubtless  had  tiM 
best  means  of  giving  the  truth.    Marshall  [Ky.  i.  40]  agrees  with  the  former. 

46 
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with  great  reluctance,  for  they  had  determined  on  a  gaoeral  dettruction  of 

the  Indiana 

A  treaty  was  now  commenced,  and  conducted  on  the  part  of  tlie  whites 
with  great  distrust,  never  admitting  but  a  small  number  of  Indians  within 
their  encampment  at  a  time.  The  business  was  commenced  Inr  Comttgck 
in  u  speech  of  great  length,  in  tlie  course  of  which  he  did  not  fiiil  to  charge 
upon  the  whites  tlie  whole  cause  of  the  war ;  and  mainly  m  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  Logan^s  fniuily.  A  treaty,  however,  was  the  result  of  this 
conference ;  and  this  conference  was  the  result  of  the  far-famed  speech  of 
LOGAN,  tlie  Mingo  chief;  since  known  ui  every  hemisphere.  It  was  not 
delivered  in  the  camp  of  Lord  Ihmmorey  for,  although  desiring  peace,  Loean 
would  not  meet  tlie  whites  in  council,  but  remained  in  his  cabio  in  sullen 
silence,  until  a  niessAiger  was  sent  to  him  to  know  whether  he  woulii 
accede  to  the  proposals  it  contained.  What  the  distance  was  firom  the 
treaty-ground  to  LogarCs  cabin,  we  are  not  told ;  but  of  such  importance  was 
his  name  considered,  that  he  was  waited  on  by  a  messenger  *  fxtMn  Lord 
Dunmort^  who  requested  his  assent  to  tlie  articles  of  the  treaty.  Lo^  had 
too  much  at  heart  tlie  wrongs  lately  done  him  to  accede  without  giving  the 
messenger  to  understand  fmly  tlie  grounds  upon  whicli  he  acceded;  he 
therefore  invited  him  into  an  adjacent  wood,  where  they  sat  down  together. 
Here  he  related  the  events  of  butchery  which  had  deprived  him  of  all 
his  connections;  and  here  he  pronounced  that  memorable  speech,  whicn 
follows : 

**Inpptal  to  any  tohiU  to  say,  if  ever  ht  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  anu  *t 
gave  hm  not  meat ;  \f  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  ana  he  dothed  km  noL 

*^  During  the  course  of  the  Uut  long  bloody  UHU\  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin, 
an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  u>as  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen 
pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  *  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  m/enJ 

**  1  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  unth  you,  hut  for  the  injuries  of  one  vmii. 
CoL  Cresap  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  rdar 
<ion^  o/*  Logan ;  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children. 

^  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  amt  Uving  creature,  Jliis 
called  on  me  for  revenge,  J  haSoe  sought  iL  I  have  kiUed  many,  I  have  fully 
glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  r^oice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do 
not  harbor  a  Uwught  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear,  Logan  never  fat  fear.  He  will 
not  turn  on  his  hut  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  t9  mourn  for  Logan  ?— Ab< 
one!^ 

When  Mr.  Jejferson  published  his  ^  Notes  on  Virginia,"  the  iai  ts  therein 
stated  implicatmg  Creiap  as  the  mjrderer  of  Logan*s  family,  were  by  Cres(q)'8 
friends  called  in  question.  Mr.  Jefferson  at  first  merely  stated  the  &cts  as  pre- 
liminary to,  and  ilie  cause  of,  the  *^  Speech  of  Logan,^  which  he  considered 
as  generally  known  in  Virginia ;  but  the  acrimony  discovered  by  his  enemies 
in  their  endeavors  to  gainsay  his  statement,  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  ti-ansaction,  and  a  publication  of  the  result  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence, hi  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Notes  on  Virginia.** 

There  are  perhaps  still  some  who  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  LogaifCs 
speech  and  indeed  we  must  allow,  that  tliere  are  some  circumstances  laid 
liefore  us  in  Dr.  Barion^s  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  the  year  18(ki ; 
which  look  irreconcilable.  Without  iin|MMiching  in  the  slightest  degree  tlie 
cliai*acter  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  such  facts  are  there  compared,  and  disagreements 
pointed  out,  as  chanced  to  come  in  the  way  of  the  writer.  It  appears  from 
the  French  traveller  Robin,  that,  in  the  time  of  our  revoluuon,  a  gentleman  of 
Williainsburg  gave  Inm  an  Indian  speech,  which  bears  great  resemblance  tc 
the  one  said  to  be  by  Logan ;  but  differing  very  essentially  in  date,  and  the 
person  implicated  in  murdering  tlie  family  of  Logan.  The  work  of  Robin  u 
eiittded  **  New  Travels  in  America,"  and  we  hare  only  an  English  translation 


*  Mr.  John  OiUom,  tbeo  an  oflleer  in  Dmmon^s  amy,  and  aAerwaidt  a  mm 
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of  k.*  It  18  therefore  possible  that  some  mistakes  may  have  crept  into  it,  or 
that  Rohin  himself  might  have  misunderstood  the  date,  and  even  other  pat-ts 
of  the  afiair;  however,  the  probability  is  rather  strong  that  either  the  speech 
of  Logan  had  been  perverted  ibr  the  purpose  of  clearing ,  Crtsap's  character 
of  the  foul  blot  wiiich  entirely  covered  it,  by  wilfully  charging  it  upon  another, 
or  that  some  old  speech  of  his  upon  another  occasion,  had  been  remodeled  to 
suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.  Upon  these  questions  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  decide.  Rohin  has  the  name  of  the  chie^  Loncau  Some 
Frenchmen  may  write  it  thus,  but  I  have  l)efore  me  those  that  do  not,t  and 
more  probably  some  English  pronounced  it  so,  and  so  Rohin  heard  it  Tlie 
way  he  introduces  the  speech,  if  the  introduction  be  fact,  forever  destroys 
the  genuineness  of  the  speech  of  Logan  of  1774.    It  is  thus: 

"  Speech  of  the  savage  Lonan,  in  a  Greneral  Assembly,  as  it  was  sent  to 
the  Govr.  of  Virginia^  anno  1754." 

Now  it  is  certain,  if  the  speech  which  we  vviU  give  below  vhu  delivered  in 
the  Assembly  of  Vir^nia,  in  the  year  1754,  it  could  not  have  been  trulv  deliv- 
ered, as  we  have  given  it,  to  Lord  Dtmmore  in  1774.  That  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself^  that  of  1754  follows. 

'^  LoivAN  will  no  longer  oppose  making  the  proposed  ])eace  with  tho  white 
men.  You  are  sensible  he  never  knew  what  fear  is — that  he  never  turned 
his  back  in  the  day  of  battle — No  one  has  more  love  for  the  white  men  than 
I  have.  The  wrar  we  have  had  with  them  has  been  long  and  bloody  on  both 
sidea  Rivers  of  blood  have  ran  on  all  parts,  and  yet  no  good  has  resulted 
tlierefrom  to  any.  I  once  more  repeat  it — let  us  be  at  peace  with  these  men. 
I  will  forget  our  injuries,  the  mterest  of  my  comitry  demands  it.  I  will  forget 
—but  dimcuh  indeed  is  the  task !  Yes,  I  will  forget — that  M^jor  Rogers  ^ 
cruelly  and  inhumanly  murdered,  in  their  canoes,  my  wife,  my  chihlren,  my 
father,  my  mother,  and  all  my  kindred. — ^This  roused  me  to  deeds  of  ven- 
geance! I  vras  cruel  in  despite  of  myself.  I  wiU  die  content  if  my  country 
18  once  more  at  peace ;  but  when  Lonan  shall  be  no  more,  who,  alas,  will 
drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  Lonan ! " 

With  a  few  incidents,  and  reflections,  we  will  close  our  account  of  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  Cbesap's  War. 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Comstock  proposed  to 
his  warriors  to  make  peace  with  General  LeuriSy  and  avoid  a  battle,  but  his 
advice  was  not  accepted  by  the  council.  **  Well,"  said  he,  "  since  you  have 
resolved  to  fight,  you  shall  fight,  although  it  is  hkelv  we  shall  have  hard 
work  to-morrow;  but  if  any  man  shall  flinch  or  run  from  the  battle,  1  will 
kiU  him  with  my  own  hand"  And  it  is  said  he  made  his  word  good  by  put- 
tbg  one  to  death  who  discovered  cowardice  diu^ng  the  fight,  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

Ailer  the  Indians  had  retreated,  Comstock  called  a  coimcil  at  the  Chilicothe 
town,  to  consult  on  what  was  to  be  done.  Here  he  reflected  upon  the  rashness 
that  had  l)een  exercised  in  fighting  the  whites  at  Point  Pleasant ;  and  asked, 
**  What  shall  we  do  now !  the  Long-Knives  are  coming  upon  us  by  two  routes. 
Shall  we  turn  out  andfght  <Aem?  '^No  answer  was  made.  He  then  inquired, 
**  Shall  u>e  kill  all  our  sauauw  and  children,  and  then  fight  until  we  shall  all  be 
killed  ourselves^** — As  before,  all  were  silent  In  the  midst  of  the  council- 
house  a  war-post  had  been  erected ;  with  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  Comstork 
turned  towards  it,  and  sticking  it  into  the  post,  he  said,  ^  Since  you  are  not 
inclined  to  fight,  I  will  go  and  make  peace ; "  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to 
Dunmon^s  camp.) 

"^ —     g  ' 

*  Since  the  above  was  written.  I  ba%'e  met  with  the  French  edition ;  and,  from  its  imnri' 
I  oresume  both  editions  were  punlished  under  the  supervision  of  the  author.    "  A  PhUaatl- 
pfae  tt  Me  troure  h  Paris.  1782." 

t  See  Rechervhes  mr  lea  EtcUt-UnU,  iv.  159—5.  The  authors  of  this  well-written  work 
ibonld  not  have  withheld  their  names.    It  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  8vo.,  1788. 

I  <M1  Net"  is  found  in  the  French  copy,  and  this  marginal  note  to  it;  "m  mot  iigm/U 
sppcaremment  le  moit  Lunodre  ou  Solodre,** 

)  In  the  French  copy  no  person  is  mentioned.    After  Me^or,  a  blank  is  left    la  othei 

7Bclt  the  speech  is  tolerably  correctly  translated. 
IWrfK^^«  Notes,  299-40. 
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We  have  been  mope  minute  and  perticukir  in  these  events,  in  which  Logoh 
and  Comstodc  were  engaged,  than  in  many  others ;  but  1  trust  the  reader  of 
this  history  will  not  be  displeased  with  such  minuteness  u]K>n  so  important  an 
event ;  especially  as  no  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  does  the  subject 
justice.  It  was  truly  a  great  event,  both  in  respect  to  the  parties  engaged, 
and  the  conseauences  necessarily  growing  out  of  it,  and  it  has  been  pawed 
over  too  sliglitiy  by  historians. 

1ji  respect  to  the  speech  of  Logan,  it  would  be  highly  granfying  if  a  few 
matters  connected  with  it  could  l^  settled ;  but  whether  they  ever  will,  time 
only  can  determine.  From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Barton,*  before  cited,,  we 
are  led  to  expect  that  he  had  other  documents  than  those  he  at  that  tmie 
published,  gomg  to  show  that  Cresap  was  not  the  murderer  of  ZfC^^'9  family, 
but  he  never  published  them,  as  I  can  learn,  and  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture 
upon  such  as  we  have.  Another  author,  f  upon  the  authority  of  an  officer 
who  was  at  the  time  with  Lord  Dunmort,  states  that  he  heard  nothing  of 
Logan^s  charging  Cresap  with  the  murder  of  his  kindred  during  the  whole 
campaign,  nor  until  a  long  time  after.  That  it  was  not  publicly  talked  of 
amon^  the  officers  is  in  no  wise  strange,  as  Crtsap  himself  was  one  of  them ; 
tliereiore,  that  this  is  evidence  that  no  such  charge  was  made  by  Logan,  we 
think  unworthy  consideration. 

Among  other  proofs,  that  the  chief  guilt  lay  upon  the  head  of  Crtsap  of 
bringing  about  a  bloody  war,  since  well  known  by  his  name.  Judge  /nnet  of 
Fraiikfort,  Kentucky,  wrote  to  Mr.  JefferMon,  2  March,  1799,  that  he  was,  he 
thought,  able  to  give  him  more  particulars  of  that  afiSiir  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  person ;  that,  in  1774,  while  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Prislon,  in  Fin- 
castle  county,  Va.,  there  arrived  an  express,  calling  upon  him  to  order  out 
the  militia,  **  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  residing  low  down  on  the 
north  fork  of  Holston  River.  The  express  brought  with  him  a  war  club, 
and  a  note  tied  to  it,  which  was  left  at  the  house  of  one  Robertson,  whose 
family  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  gave  rise  for  the  application  to 
Colonel  PresUmJ^  Here  follows  the  letter  or  note,  of  which  Mr.  Innes  then 
made  a  copy,  in  his  memorandum-book : — 

"*  Ccq)tain  Cresap,  ffhat  did  you  kSttrnf  people  on  Yellow  Creek  for  $  The 
white  people  killed  my  km  at  Conestoga,i  a  great  while  ago ;  and  I  thought  noih- 
in^  of  that  But  you  kUled  my  kin  again,  on  Yellow  (>eek,  and  took  my  eottftn 
vrwoner.  Then  t  thought  I  must  km  too ;  and  I  hoot  been  three  times  to  war 
since ;  but  the  Indians  are  not  angry;  only  myself/* 

It  was  signed,  **  Ca/fUdn  John  Loqav/* 

Not  long  aAer  these  tiiii  s  of  calamities,  which  we  have  recorded  in  the 
life  of  Logan,  he  was  crue  i y  murdered,  as  he  was  on  his  way  home  from 
Detroit  For  a  time  previiMi.^  t<>  his  death,  he  gave  himself  up  to  intoxicii- 
tion,  which  in  a  short  time  neaily  obliterated  all  marks  of  the  great  man ! 

The  fate  of  Comstodc  is  equally  deplorable,  although  in  the  contemplation 
of  which,  his  character  does  not  suffer,  as  does  that  of  Logan,  He  was 
cruelly  murdered  by  some  white  soldiers,  while  a  hostage  among  them 
And  there  is  as  mucn,  nay,  far  more,  to  carry  down  his  remembrance  to  pos- 
tenty,  as  that  of  the  tragical  death  of  Jtawmedes.  He  was  not  murdered 
while  actually  drawing  geometrical  figures  upon  the  ground,  but,  while  he 
was  explaining  the  geography  of  his  country  by  drawings  upon  the  floor,  an 
alarm  was  given,  which,  m  a  few  minutes  after,  eventuated  in  his  death. 
We  will  now  go  into  an  ex])lanation  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  murder 
of  Comsiock.  It  is  well  known  that  the  war  of  the  revolution  had  involved 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Indians  in  di-eadful  calamhi^  In  consequence  of 
murders  committed  by  the  Indians  on  tlie  frontiers  of  Virginia,  several  com- 
panies marched  to  Point  Pleasant,  where  there  had  been  a  fort  since  the 
battle  there  in  1774  Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  north-west,  except  the  Shaw 
anees,  were  determined  to  fight  against  the  Americans.     CornsUKk  wished 

•  Mtd.  and  Phys.  Jour,  part  ii.  p.  162.  t  Wilhen.  ChronielM,  !». 

t  Aljudiiig,  I  suppose,  to  the  massacre  of  the  Conestoga  Ivdians  in  I769w 
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10  preserve  peace,  and  therefore,  as  the  only  means  in  his  power  as  he  had 
used  his  powerfid  eloquence  in  vam,  resolved  to  lay  the  state  of  aiiairs  be- 
fore the  Annericans,  that  they  might  avert  tlie  threatened  storm.  In  the 
spring  of  1777,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Point  Pleasant,  upon  this  friemlly  mis* 
siun,  m  company  with  another  chief;  called  Redr-hawk,  After  explaining  the 
situation  of  things  with  regard  to  the  confederate  tribes,  he  said,  in  regard 
to  Ids  own,  the  Shawanese,  ^  Tht  cwnrtid  Mia  [with  the  Indians]  so  strong 
ojNpnd  ikt  Jimaicansj  in  eomequence  iff  the  agency  of  the  Brilish,  that  they  [the 
Shawanese]  wiUJloat  unih  Uy  ifear^  %n  apUe  of  aUnw  exertions,"  Upon  this 
intelligence,  the  commander  of  the  garrison  thought  proper  to  detain  him 
and  Kedrhmok  as  hostages  to  prevent  tne  mecUtated  calamities.  When  Cap- 
tain AHmekU,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  had  notified  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  of  the  situation  of  af&irs,  and  what  he  had  done,  forces 
nujrched  into  that  country.  A  part  of  them  having  arrived,  waited  for  others 
to  join  them  under  General  Hemd,  on  whom  these  depended  for  provisions. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  held  frequent  conversations  with  Comstock,  who 
took  pleasure  in  giving  them  mi/iutr  descriptions  of  his  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  portion  b^ween  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  One  day,  as  he  was 
delineating  a  map  of  it  upon  the  floor,  for  the  gratification  of  those  present,  a 
call  was  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  at  once  reco^ized 
as  the  voice  of  his  son,  EUinwsicoj  who  had  fought  at  his  side  m  the  famous 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774,  of  which  we  Imve  spoken.    At  the  request 
of  iiki  fiither,  ElHmpsieo  came  to  the  fort,  where  they  had  an  afiectionate 
meetinji     This  son  nad  become  uneasy  at  his  fiuher's  long  absence,  and  had 
at  lengdi  oought  him  out  in  his  exile  here ;  prompted  by  those  feelings  which 
so  much  adorn  human  nature.    The  next  day,  two  men  crossed  me  Kan- 
hawa,  upon  a  hunting  expedition.    As  they  were  returning  to  their  boat  afler 
their  hunt,  and  near  the  side  of  the  river,  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  In- 
dians, and  one  of  the  two,  named  Gtbnore,  was  killed,  but  the  other  escaped 
A  party  of  Captain  Halts  men  went  over  and  brought  in  the  bodv  of  GUnwn 
whereupon  a  cry  was  raised,  ^  Lei  us  go  and  IdU  Sie  Indians  in  we  fotV*    A 
infuriated  gans,  with  Captain  Hail  at  their  head,  set  out  witli  th*s  ne&iioi 
resolution,  an<^  against  every  remonstrance,  proceeded  to  conmoit  the  dee* 
of  blood.    With  Uieir  guns  cocked,  they  swore  deatli  to  anv  who  should  op 
pose  them.    Li  the  mean  time,  some  ran  to  apprize  the  devoted  chie&  o 
their  danger.    As  the  murderers  approached,  EUinipsioo  discovered  agita 
tion,  which  when  Comstodc  saw,  he  said,  **J^  Mm,  the  Great  Spirii  has  seen 
&  iJutt  we  should  die  tageSher^  and  has  sent  you  to  thai  end,    A  is  Ms  toUl,  and 
let  us  subndU*    The  murderers  had  now  arrived,  and  the  old  chief  turned 
around  and  met  them.    They  shot  him  through  with  seven  bullets.    He  fell, 
and  died  without  a  struggle ! 

ElHnipsicOf  though  having  at  first  appeared  disturbed,  met  his  death  with 
great  composure.  He  was  shot  upon  the  seat  on  which  he  was  sitting  when 
his  fioe  was  first  disclosed  to  him. 

Red-hmok  was  a  young  Delaware  chief^  and,  like  EUinipsieOi  had  fought 
under  ComstodL,  He  died  with  less  fortitude :  havin|^  tried  to  secrete  himself, 
he  was  soon  discovered  and  slain.  Another  Indian,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  was  mangled  and  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  this  was  all  that  was  effected  by  the  expedition, 
and  tlie  forces  soon  afier  returned  home. 

Few,  if  any,  chiefs  in  history  are  s|N>ken  of  in  terms  of  higher  commenda 
tion  than  Comstoek,  Mr.  WUhers^  a  writer  on  Indian  af&irs,*  speaks  as  follows 
of  him : 

«  Thus  perished  the  mighty  CoimsiaJOs^  sachem  of  the  Shawanees,  and  king 
of  tlie  noithem  confederacy,  in  1774, — a  chief  remarkable  for  many  great  and 
good  qualitiesL  He  was  disposed  to  be  at  all  times  tlie  friend  of  white  men, 
as  ho  ever  was  the  advocate  of  honorable  peace.  But  when  his  country's 
wrongs  'called  aloud  for  battle,'  he  became  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  and  m»i« 
ber  oppressors  feel  the  weight  of  his  uplifted  arm."  ^  His  noble  bearing— 
his  generous  and  diauiterested  attachment  to  the  colonies,  when  the  thui  ' 

*  In  his  "  ChromeUs,*'  a  work,  it  is  our  duty  to  remark,  w^'Uen  wtth  candor 
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of  British  caiiuon  ^as  reverberatiiiff  through  the  land — ^his  annety  to  pnmw 
the  fi-ontier  of  Virginia  from  desoUUlon  and  death,  (the  otject  of  his  iint  ta 
Point  Plensiint,)  all  conspired  to  win  for  him  the  esteem  andn'eqpect  of  otb- 
en>;  vv^iile  tlie  uiuiinely  and  perfidious  manner  of  his  death,  caused  a  deep 
and  lastuig  regret  to  pervade  the  bosoms  even  of  those  who  were  enemies  to 
his  nation ;  and  excited  the  just  indignation  of  all  towards  his  inhuman  and 
barbarous  niurderers." 

Colonel  fVilsoriy  ])resent  at  the  interview  between  the  ehieft  and  Governor 
Dunmore  in  1774,  tlius  speaks  of  Conutodi>-^  When  he  arose,  be  was  in  no 
wise  confused  or  daunted,  but  spoke  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  without 
stammering  or  repetition,  and  with  peculiar  emphasis.  His  looln,  while  ad- 
dressing Ihmmore^  were  tndy  j^rand  and  majestic :  yet  graeeftd  and  attractive. 
I  have  heard  the  first  orators  m  Vii^glnia, — Pairuk  Hmry  and  Ridiard  Hemy 
Lee^ — but  never  have  I  heard  one  whose  powers  of  ddiveiy  surpassed  those 
of  Comgtalk.'* 

Ten  years  afler  the  bloody  affiur  above  related,  an  able  writer*  upon  those 
limes  says,  "  Tlie  blood  of  the  great  Coftif stock  and  of  his  je;allant  son  was 
mingled  with  the  dust,  but  theur  memoiy  is  not  lost  in  oblivton."  But  how 
few  at  this  day  know  of  his  fiite,  or  even  that  such  a  chief  ever  existed !  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  persons  vrould  be  indignant,  were  we  to  suppose 
them  ii^norant  of  the  fate  ofthe  monster  Pixarro. 

We  near  of  one  son  who  survived  Comdoekj  who  was  oonsincuous  in  some 
early  events  of  the  revolution.  He  was  a  chie^  and  knovm  among  the  whites 
by  the  name  of  tlie  Wolf.  He  was  a  hostage,  with  three  others,  at  M^iams- 
burgh,  wlien  Governor  Dunmore  fled  on  board  a  man-of-war  to  escape  the 
fiu^'  of  the  revolutionists.  AAer  the  ffovemor  had  got  ofl^  he  sent  tor  the 
Indians  to  come  to  him,  which  they  md*  He  then  explained  to  them  the 
reason  of  his  flight,  and  directed  them  to  fly  also,  or  tnejr  woidd  surely  be 
murdered  the  next  day.  TSiey  fled  into  the  woods,  and  owing  to  the  darkness 
of  the  niglit,  tost  one  of  theL*  companions,  and  the  Wc^  nnd  another  soon 
after  returned  to  Williamsburgh,  and  were  well  receivea  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  object  ofthe  governor  viras  very  obvious. 

As  great  a  warrior,  perhaps,  as  any  who  have  lived  among  the  nations  of  the 
west,  we  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  gm  an  account  o£    This  was 

PONTIA  K,  a  chief  ofthe  Ottoviray  nation,  whose  lame,  in  his  time,  was  not 
alone  confined  to  his  own  continent ;  but  the  gazettes  of  Emrope  spread  it  also. 

One  who  knew  this  chie^  and  the  tribes  over  vrhom  he  had  sway,  thus 
vpeaks  of  them  in  1765: — ^^The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  generally  at  peace 
with  one  another,  having  a  wide  extended  and  fruitfbl  country  in  their 
possession.  They  are  formed  into  a  sort  of  empire,  and  the  emperor  is 
elected  from  the  eldest  tribe,  which  is  the  Ottawawas,  some  of  whom  inhabit 
near  our  fort  at  Detroit,  but  are  mostly  fUrther  westward,  towards  the  Missis- 
sippi PonUadt  is  theur  present  king  or  emperiMr,  who  has  certainly  the  largest 
enT]>ire  and  greatest  aumority  of  any  Indian  chief  that  has  appeared  on  the 
continent  since  our  acquaintance  with  it.  He  puts  on  an  air  of  majesty  and 
[princely  grandeur,  and  is  greatly  honored  and  revered  by  his  subjects.''  f 

In  1760,  Major  Rogers  marched  into  his  countiy,  in  fmfilUng  his  orders  of 
<lisi)Incing  the  French,  afler  the  fall  of  Quebec4  Apprized  of  his  approach, 
Ponlxak  sent  ambassadors  to  inform  him  that  their  chief  veas  not  far  ofl^  and 
<1esiretl  him  to  halt  until  he  could  see  him  ^  vHth  his  own  eyes,"  and  to  in- 
fonn  him  that  he  was  the  kin^  and  lord  ofthe  countiy. 

Poiriiak  soon  met  the  English  officer,  and  demanded  his  business  into  hit 
countiy,  and  how  it  came  about  that  he  dared  enter  it  vritho*it  his  permission 
When  the  colonel  told  him  he  had  no  design  against  the  Indians,  and  « nli 
wished  to  remove  the  French,  their  common  enemv,  and  cauke  of  all  theL 
trouble,  delivering  him  at  the  same  time  several  hefts  of  wampum,  PonhiA 
replied,  "I  stand  in  the  path  you  travel  in,  untfl  to-morrow  morning,"  and 
gave  him  a  belt  This  communication  was  understood,  and  *^  vras  as  much 
as  to  say,"  says  the  actor,  **I  must  not  march  flirther  without  hb  leave.* 

«  In  Carei(»  Museum,  iv.  140.  f  RogBre$  Aeeomd  ofNoHh  Amawa^fm 

4  Quebds  is  an  Algonquin  word.  tigiiiiyiBg  a  BlrmL    CImrUmix. 
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Hie  colonel  continues :  ^  When  he  departed  for  the  niffht,  he  inquured  whether 
I  wanted  any  thing  that  his  country  afibrded,  and  [if  I  did]  he  would  send 
bis  warriors  to  fetch  it.  I  assured  him  that  any  provisions  they  brought 
should  be  pud  for ;  and  the  next  day  we  were  supplied  by  them  with  several 
bags  of  parched  com,  and  some  other  necessaries.  At  our  second  meeting, 
he  gave  me  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  both  of  us  by  turns  smoked  with  it  j  and 
be  assured  me  he  had  made  |)eaee  with  me  and  my  detachment ;  that  1  might  * 
pass  through  his  country  unmolested,  and  relieve  the  French  garrison ;  and 
that  he  would  protect  me  and  my  party  from  any  insults  that  might  be  offered 
or  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  friendship,  he  sent  100 
warriors  to  protect  and  assist  us  in  driving  100  fat  cattle,  which  we  had 
brought  for  the  use  of  dfie  detachment  from  Pittsburgh,  by  the  way  of  Presque- 
Isle.  He  likewise  sent  to  the  several  Indian  towns  on  the  south  side 
and  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  to  inform  them  that  I  had  his  consent  to  come  into 
the  country.  He  attended  me  constantly  after  this  interview  till  I  arrived  at 
Detroit,  and  while  I  remained  in  the  country,  and  was  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  detachment  from  the  fury  of  the  Indians,  who  had  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  strait,  with  an  intent  to  cut  us  off  I  had  several  conferences  with 
him,  in  which  he  discovered  great  strength  of  judgment,  and  a  thirst  after 
knowledge.*' 

This  same  officer  observes,  that  he  discovered  much  curiosity  at  their  equi- 
page, and  wished  to  Imow  how  their  clothes  were  made,  and  to  learn  theii 
mode  of  war.  He  expressed  a  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England, 
though  not  as  his  superior  but  as  his  uncle,  which  he  would  acknowledge, 
as  he  was  able,  in  fhrs.  Ensland  was  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  often 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  it  He  told  Colonel  Rogers  that,  if  he  would  conduct 
him  there,  he  would  give  him  apart  of  his  country. 

He  was  willing  to  grant  the  English  fiivors,  and  allow  them  to  settle  in 
bis  dominions^  but  not  unless  he  could  be  viewed  as  sovereign ;  and  he  gave 
diem  to  understand,  that,  unless  they  conducted  themselves  agreeably  to  his 
wishes,  <*  he  would  shut  up  the  way,"  and  keep  them  out  Hence  it  is  fair, 
within  the  scope  of  the  most  reasonable  conjecture,  to  conclude,  that  his  final 
Jisaf^tion  to  the  English  was  owing  to  their  haughty  carriage,  and  maltreat- 
ment of  him  and  his  people. 

The  princinal  scenes  of  his  prowess  were  at  Michilimakinak  and  Detroit 
The  French  finally  cave  up  possession  in  Canada,  in  1760 ;  but  many  of  the 
bidian  nations  who  nad  become  attached  to  them  were  taught,  at  the  same 
time,  to  hate  the  English.  Pontiak  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  enmiQr,  al- 
though, until  he  had  united  the  strength  of  many  tribes  to  his,  he  showed 
great  kindness  and  friendship  towards  them.  The  Miamis,  Ottawas,  Cbippe- 
waa,  Wyandota,  Pottowatomies,  Mississagas,  Shawanese,  Ottagamies,  and 
^^^nebagoes,  constituted  his  power,  as,  in  aiter-time,  they  did  that  of  Tt- 

There  was  more  system  employed  by  this  distinguished  man  than,  perhaps, 
by  any  other  of  his  countrymen  upon  any  similar  undertaking,  not  excepting 
even  Metaeomd  or  Tecumsek,  Jn  his  war  of  1763,  which  is  jusUy  denominated 
**Pontia(^8  war,"  he  appointed  a  commissary,  and  began  to  make  and  issue 
bills  of  credit,  all  of  which  be  afterwards  carefully  redeemed.  He  made  his 
bills  or  notes  of  baric,  on  which  was  drawn  the  figure  of  the  commodity  he 
wanted  for  it  The  shape  of  an  otter  was  drawn  under  that  of  the  article 
wanted,  and  an  otter  was  the  insignia  or  arms  of  his  nation.  He  had  also, 
with  great  sagacity,  urged  upon  his  people  the  necessity  of  dispensing  alto- 
getlier  with  European  commodities,  to  have  no  intercourse  with  any  whites, 
and  to  depend  entirehr  upon  their  ancient  modes  of  procuring  sustenance.* 

Miyor  Gladwin  held  possession  of  Detroit  in  1763.  Having  been  despatched 
thither  by  General  Amherst^  he  had  been  informed  by  commissioners  who  had 
been  expiorinff  the  coimtry,  that  hostile  feelings  wei-e  manifested  amon^  the 
Indians,  and  be  sent  men  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  fact,  who,  on  theur  re 
tturit  disrated  all  fears. 

*In  17^*  says  Miyor  RogerSf  ^  when  I  went  to  throw  provisions  into  the 

•  lUgen^tConcite  Account  of  North  AMterieOfftM. 
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garrison  at  Detroit,  I  sent  this  Indian  a  bottle  of  brandy  b^  a  Frenchman 
His  counsellors  advised  him  not  to  taste  it,  insinuating  that  it  was  poisoned 
and  sent  with  a  desi^  to  kill  him ;  but  Ponttack^  with  a  nobleness  of  mind 
lauffhed  at  their  suspicions,  saying  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  kill  Am,  who 
bad  so  lately  saved  vm  life."  * 

Several  traders  hou  brought  news  to  the  fort  at  Michilimakinak,  that  the 
Indians  were  hostile  to  the  English.  Migor  Eihenngion  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, and  would  believe  nothing  of  it  A  Mr.  l>ucAarme  communicated 
tlie  information  to  the  major,  who  was  much  displeased  at  it,  <*and  tlireatened 
to  send  the  next  person  who  sliould  bring  a  story  of  the  same  kind  a  prisoner 
to  Detroit."t 

llie  garrison,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  90  men,  besides  two  subalterns  and 
the  commander-in-chief.  There  were  also  at  the  fort  four  Elnfflish  merchants. 
Little  reffard  was  paid  to  the  assembling  of  sundry  bands  of  Indians,  as  they 
aiii)eareu  friendly ;  but  when  nearly  400  of  them  were  scattered  up  and  down 
throughout  the  place,  **  I  took  the  liberty,"  says  Mr.  Henry,  *^of  observing  to 
Miyor  EiheringUnij  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  confidence  ought  to  be  placed 
in  them^  in  return,  the  major  onlv  rallied  me  on  my  timidity." 

On  tlie  fourth  of  June,  the  king's  birth  day,  the  Indians  began,  as  if  to  amuse 
themselves,  to  play  at  a  fiivorite  game  of  ball,  which  they  c^bd  haggatUinnh 
which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Henry: — ^*<It  is  plaved  with  a  bat  and  baA, 
tlie  bat  being  about  four  feet  in  length,  curved,  and  terminated  in  a  sort  of 
racket  Two  posts  are  placed  in  the  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  as  a  mile  or  more.  Elach  party  has  its  post,  and  the  game  con- 
sists in  throwing  the  ball  up  to  the  jpost  of  tlie  adversary.  The  ball,  at  the 
beginning,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  and  each  party  endeavors  as 
well  to  throw  the  ball  out  of  the  direction  of  its  own  post,  as  into  that  of  the 
adversary's.  This  farce  drew  many  off  their  guard,  and  some  of  the  garriscm 
went  out  to  witness  the  sport 

*'The  game  of  baggatiway,  (he  continues,)  as  frotn  the  description  above 
will  have  been  perceived,  is  necessarily  attended  with  much  noise  and  vio- 
lence. In  die  ardor  of  contest,  the  ball,  as  has  been  suggested,  if  it  cannot 
be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any  direction  by  which  it  can  be 
diverted  fh>m  that  designed  by  the  adversary.  At  such  a  moment,  therefore, 
nothing  could  be  less  liable  to  excite  premature  alarm,  than  that  the  ball  should 
be  tos^  over  tlie  pickets  of  the  fort,  nor  thot,  having  fallen  there,  it  should 
lie  followed,  on  the  instant,  by  all  engaged  in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  party 
•s  the  other,  all  eager,  all  striving,  all  shouting,  ail  in  the  unrestrained  pursuit 
of  a  rude  athletic  exercise."  And  tliis  was  theur  plan,  while  in  the  height  of 
their  ^me,  to  throw  their  ball  within'the  pickets  of  the  fort,  and  then  all  to 
rush  in,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  hubbub,  to  murder  the  garrison ;  and  it 
succeeded  to  their  wishea  Tliey  struck  the  boll  over  the  stockade,  as  if  bv 
accident,  and  repeated  it  several  times,  running  in  and  out  of  the  fort  with  all 
fireedoro,  *<to  make  the  deception  more  complete  ;"|  and  then,  rushing  in  in 
everv  direction,  took  possession  of  the  place  without  the  least  resistance. 

They  murdered  the  soldiers,  until  their  numbers  were  so  diminished,  that 
they  apprehended  nothing  from  their  resistance ;  many  of  whom  were  ran 
somed  at  Montreal  afterwards,  at  a  great  price.  Seventy  were  put  to  deaths 
and  the  other  twenty  reserved  for  slaves.  A  few  days  after,  a  boat  from 
Montreal,  without  knowing  what  had  happened,  came  ashore  with  English 
passengers,  who  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  PonHak  was  not  per- 
sonally concerned  in  this  affair,  but  it  was  a  part  of  his  design,  and,  there 
fore,  IS  very  properly  here  related.  A  chief  named  Menehuthna  was  the 
commander  in  that  affair.  § 

It  was  only  15  days  from  the  time  the  first  blow  was  struck,  before  Pcniiak 
had  taken  poraesuon  of  every  garrison  hi  tlie  west  except  three.    No  less 

*  The  Abbo  Raynal,  whom  we  followed  in  the  former  editioos,  (not  tbea  pMiewiag  Rogenft 
•wn  account,)  does  not  narrate  this  circumstance  faithfully. 

t  Travels  in  Canada,  by  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  from  which  the  foUowiof  aecoont  of  lli# 
^Mtruction  of  Michilimakinak  is  taken. 

i  Carver's  Travels,  19, 20.  edit  8vo.  Loud.  1784.  t  Henrys  Tmvdt,  utmps. 
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1 10  were,  in  this  short  space,  reduced.  Detroit  alone  remained  in  that 
distant  region,  and,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  this  was  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  me  most  awful  precipice  of  which  the  imagination  can  conceive. 
The  names  of  tliose  captured  at  this  time  were  Le  Bo^uf,  Venango, 
Presq'Isle,  on  or  near  Lake  Erie ;  La  Bay,*  upon  Lake  Michiga.i ;  St  Joseph's, 
upon  the  river  of  that  name :  Miamis,  upon  the  Miami  River :  Ouachtanon, 
upon  the  Ouabache ;  Sandusky,  upon  Lake  Junundat ;  and  Michilimakinak.t 

The  garrison  at  Detroit  was  closely  besieged  by  PontiaCj  in  person,  before 
the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Michilimakiuak  arrived  mere.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  about  300  men,  and  when  Pontiac  came  with  his  wan'iors, 
although  in  great  numbers,  they  were  so  intermixed  with  women  and  children, 
and  brought  so  many  commodities  for  trade,  that  no  suspicion  was  excited, 
either  in  the  mind  of  Major  Gladwin^  or  the  inhabitants.  He  encamped  a 
little  distance  from  the  fort,  and  sent  to  the  major  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
come  to  trade,  and,  preparatorv  thereto,  washed  to  hold  a  talk  with  him  for 
the  purpose  of  ^  brightening  the  chain  of  peace  "  between  the  English  and 
his  people.  No  suspicion  was  yet  entertamed,  and  the  major  readily  con 
sented,  and  the  next  morning  was  fixed  upon  for  the  council. 

The  same  evening,  a  circumstance  transpired  which  saved  the  garrison 
fit>m  a  dreadful  massacre.  An  Indian  woman,  who  had  made  a  pair  of 
moccasins  for  M^jor  Gladwin^  out  of  a  curious  elk  skin,  brought  them  to  him, 
and  returned  the  remainder  of  the  skin.  Being  much  pleased  with  them, 
the  miyor  wished  her  to  take  the  skin  and  make  another  pair,  as  he  had  con- 
cluded to  ffive  the  others  to  a  friend,  and  what  was  left  to\  make  into  shoes 
for  herselL  She  was  then  paid  for  her  work,  and  dismissed.  But  when 
thoee  whose  du^  it  was  to  see  that  the  fort  was  clear  of  strangers,  and  to 
doae  the  gates  for  the  nicht,  went  upon  their  duty,  this  woman  was  found 
loitering  in  the  area,  ana,  being  asked  what  she  wanted,  made  no  reply. 
The  major,  being  informed  of  her  singular  demeanor,  directed  her  to  be  con- 
ducted mto  his  presence,  which  beinff  done,  he  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
depart  before  the  gates  were  shut  She  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  that 
riie  did  not  wish  to  take  awa^  the  skin,  as  he  set  so  great  a  value  upon  it 
This  answer  was  deUvered  m  such  a  manner,  that  the  major  was  rather  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  not  made  the  same  objection  on 
taking  it  in  the  first  place.  This  rather  confused  her,  and  she  said  that  if 
she  took  it  away  now,  she  never  should  be  able  to  return  it 

It  was  now  evident  that  she  withheld  something  which  she  wished  to  com- 
municate, but  Mras  restrained  through  fear.  But  on  being  assured  by 
Major  Gladwin  that  she  should  not  be  betrayed,  but  should  be  protected  and 
rewarded,  if  the  information  was  valuable,  she  said  that  the  chiefs  who 
were  to  meet  him  in  council  the  next  day  had  contrived  to  murder  him,  and 
take  the  garrison,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  death.  Each  chie(  she 
said,  would  come  to  the  council,  with  so  much  cut  off  of  his  gun,  that  he 
could  conceal  it  under  his  blanket;  that  Pontiac  was  to  five  the  signal, 
while  delivering  hb  speech,  which  was,  when  he  should  draw  his  peace 
belt  of  wampum,  and  present  it  to  the  major  in  a  certain  manner ;  and 
that,  while  the  council  was  sitting,  as  many  of  the  warriors  as  could  should 
assemble  within  the  fort,  armed  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  pretence  of 
trading  with  the  garrison. 

Having  ffot  all  the  informaticQ  necessary,  the  woman  was  discharged,  and 
Major  (Hadtmn  had  every  precaution  taken  to  put  the  garrison  into  the  best 
possible  state  for  defence.  He  unparted  the  discovery  to  his  men,  and 
mstructed  them  how  to  act  at  the  approaching  council ;  at  the  same  time 
sending  to  all  the  traders  in  different  du^ctions  to  be  upon  their  guard. 

The  next  morning  having  arrived,  every  countenance  wore  a  different 
aspect ;  the  hour  of  the  council  was  fast  approaching,  and  the  quick  step 
and  nervous  exercise  in  every  evolution  of  tne  soldiers  were  expressive  of 

*  So  called  by  the  French,  who  built  it,  because  it  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a  bay  in  Miehi- 
gan,  called  **  Le  Baiedes  Puants,"  now  Green  Bay.  It  was  taken  by  the  Menominies :  th* 
garraou  consisted  of  30  men.    See  Carver' m  Travels,  SI,  22. 

t  Bouquefs  Ohio  Expedition,  Int  iii. 
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■n  ^iprottching  event,  big  with  their  destiny.  It  was  heightened  in  the  paH 
Aight,  when  a  ciy  was  h^rd  in  the  Indian  encampment  (Efferent  firom  what 
was  usual  on  peace  occasions.  The  garrison  fires  were  extinguished,  and 
every  man  repaired  to  liis  post  But  the  cry  being  heard  no  more,  the  re- 
mainder of  tlie  night  was  passed  in  silence. 

The  appointed  hour  of  ten  o'clock  arrived,  and  also  as  punctual  arrived 
PofUiac  and  his  96  chiefs,  followed  by  a  train  of  warriors.  When  the  stip- 
ulated number  had  entered  the  garrison,  tlie  gates  were  closed.  The  chiefs 
observed  attentively  the  troops  under  arms,  marchiuff  from  place  to  place ; 
two  columns  nearly  inclosing  the  council  house,  and  both  facuig  towaids  it. 
On  Ponticu^s  entering  it,  he  demanded  of  Major  Gladwin  the  cause  of  so 
much  pmrade,  and  why  his  men  were  under  arms ;  he  said  it  was  an  odd 
manner  of  holding  a  council.  The  major  told  him  it  was  only  to  exercise 
them.  The  Lidians  being  seated  upon  the  skins  prepared  for  them,  PorUiac 
commenced  his  speech,  and  when  ne  came  to  the  signal  of  presenting  the 
belt,  the  govenior  and  his  attendants  drawing  their  swords  half  out  of  their 
scabbard^  and  the  soldiers  cliucliing  their  gims  with  firmness,  discovered  to 
the  chieft,  by  their  peculiar  attitudes,  tliat  their  i>lot  was  discovered.  Pontiae^ 
with  all  his  bravery,  turned  pule,  and  every  chief  showed  signs  of  astonish- 
ment To  avoid  an  open  detection,  the  siffnul  in  passing  the  belt  was  not 
given,  and  PonHac  closed  his  speech,  which  contained  manv  professions  of 
respect  and  affection  to  the  English;  But  when  Major  Gladwin  commenced 
his,  he  did  not  fail  directly  to  reproach  Pontiac  with  treachexpr ;  told  him  he 
could  not  do  any  diin^  to  insnare  the  English,  and  that  he  knew  his  whole 
diabolical  plan.  Pontiac  tried  to  excuse  hmiself,  aod  to  make  Major  Gladwin 
believe  that  he  had  laid  no  plot ;  upon  which  the  major  stepped  to  the  chief 
nearest  himself,  and,  drawing  iLside  his  blanket,  exposed  his  short  gun,  which 
completed  their  confusion. 

The  governor,  for  such  was  Major  Gladwin^  ordered  Pontiac  to  leave  the 
fort  immediately,  for  it  would  be  with  difficulty  he  could  restrain  hb  men 
from  cutting  him  in  pieces,  should  they  know  the  circumstances.  The  goY- 
emor  was  fdierwards  blamed  for  thus  suffering  them  to  witlidraw,  without 
retaining  several  of  them  as  hostages  for  tlie  quiet  behavior  of  the  rest ;  but 
he,  having  passed  his  word  that  they  should  come  and  ^o  without  hinderance 
or  restraint,  merite<L  perhaps,  less  censure  for  keeping  it,  and  respecting  his 
honor,  than  those  who  reproached  him. 

A  furious  attack  was  the  next  day  made  upon  the  fort  Every  stratagem 
was  resorted  ta  At  one  time  they  filled  a  cart  with  combustibles,  and  run 
it  against  the  pickets,  to  set  them  on  fire.  At  another,  they  were  about  to  set 
fire  to  the  chiurch,  by  shooting  fiery  arrows  into  it;  but  religious  scruples 
averted  the  execution, — a  French  priest  telling  Pontiac  that  it  would  call 
down  the  anger  of  God  upon  hinu  They  had  frequently,  during  the  siege, 
endeavored  to  cut  down  the  pickets  so  as  to  make  a  bi-each.  Major  Gladioin 
ordered  his  men,  at  last,  to  cut  on  the  inside  at  the  same  time,  and  assist  them. 
This  was  done,  and  when  a  breach  was  made,  there  was  a  rush  upon  die 
outside  towards  the  breach,  and  at  the  same  instant,  a  brass  four-pounder, 
wliich  had  been  levelled  for  the  purpose,  was  shot  ofl^  which  made  a  dread- 
fid  slaughter  among  them.  After  tnis  they  merely  blockaded  the  fort,  aod 
cut  off  Its  supplies,  and  the  English  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distreas, 
and  for  some  time  subsisted  upon  half  rations. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  throwing  succo:  into  the  garrison  at  Detroit 
as  there  was  such  an  extent  of  country  between  it  and  the  other  most  west- 
em  posts,  m  possession  of  the  English.  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara  had  beco 
besieged,  and  all  communication  for  a  long  time  cut  off;  the  former  had  jeen 
reduced  to  great  extremities,  but  they  were  at  length  relieved  by  Colonel 
Bouquet,  Captain  Dahfdl  was  at  the  same  time  sent  for  the  relief  of  Detroit, 
where  he  arrived  on  29  July,  1763.*  A  blocxly  scene  was  shortly  to  follow. 
Captain  Dalydl,  with  247  men,  went  out  of  tlie  fort  to  surprise  Pontiac  in  hii 
wnp ;  but  the  wary  chief  had  runners  out,  who  gave  him  timely  notice,  and 
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he  met  them  in  an  advantageous  place,  and,  beinff  vastly  superior  in  nmiiber% 
and  concealed  behind  a  picket  fence,  near  a  bridge  where  the  English  wen 
to  pass,  poured  in  upon  them  a  dreadful  fire.  Many  fell  at  the  first  onset, 
but  they  kept  their  order,  and  exerted  themselves  to  regain  the  bridge  they 
had  just  passed.  They  efiected  their  purpose,  but  many  fell  in  the  attempL 
among  whom  was  Captain  DalydL  The  famous  Major  Rogers,  the  second 
in  command,  and  Lieutenant  Brehmj  with  about  200  others,  recovered  the 
fort  This  bridge,  where  so  many  brave  men  were  slain,  is  called  to  this  day 
Bloody  Bridge. 

Pontiae  onlered  the  head  of  Captain  Dcdyell  to  be  cut  ofiT  and  set  npon  i 
post.  Between  eighty  and  a  hundred  dead  bodies  were  counted  npon  the 
bridffe  the  next  moi-niug,  which  entirely  blocked  up  its  passage. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  give  this  account  as  it  is  generally  found  in 
our  histories,  but  havm^  been  put  in  possession  of  the  official  rettun  of  Sir 
Jeffery  ^mharsty  minutely  detailing  this  important  afiair  of  Bloody  Bridge, 
we  Will  lay  it  before  the  reader,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time.  From  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  tlie  conmion  report  b  probably  erroneous  in  some  of  its  most 
important  features. 

**'  On  the  evening  of  the  SOth  of  July,  Captain  Dcdyell,  aid-de-camp  to  Gen 
eral  Amherst,  being  arrived  here  with  the  detachment  sent  under  his  command, 
and  being  fully  persuaded  that  Pordiac,  the  Indian  chief,  with  his  tribes,  would 
soon  abandon  his  design,  and  retire,  insisted  with  the  commandant,  that 
they  might  easily  be  surprised  in  their  camp,  totally  routed,  and  driven  out 
of  the  settlement ;  aiid  it  was  thereupon  determined,  that  Captain  DahfeU 
should  march  out  with  247  men.  Accordingly,  we  marched  about  halran 
hour  after  two  in  the  morning,  two  deep,  along  the  great  road  by  the  river 
side,  two  boats  up  the  river  along  shore,  with  a  patteraro  in  each,  with  orders 
to  keep  up  with  the  line  of  march,  cover  our  retreat,  and  take  off  omr  killed 
and  wounded ;  Lieutenant  Bean,  of  the  Oueen^s  Independents,  being  ordered, 
with  a  rear  giiard,  to  convey  the  dead  and  wounded  to  the  boats.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  firom  the  fort,  we  had  orders  to  form  into  platoons,  and,  if 
attacked  in  the  front,  to  fii*e  by  street-firings.  We  then  aavanced,  and,  in 
about  a  mile  farther,  our  advanced  ^ard,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Brown, 
of  the  55th  regiment,  had  been  fired  upon  so  close  to  the  enemy's  breastworks 
and  cover,  that  the  fire,  being  very  heavy,  not  only  killed  and  wounded  some 
of  his  party,  but  reached  the  main  body,  which  put  the  whole  into  a  little 
confusion  ;^  but  they  soon  recovered  their  order,  and  gave  the  enemy,  or 
rather  their  works,  it  being  very  dark,  a  discharge  or  two  firom  the  tfont, 
commanded  by  Captain  Gray.  At  the  same  time,  the  rear,  commanded  by 
Captain  Grant,  were  fired  upon  from  a  house,  and  some  fences  about  twenty 
yards  on  his  left ;  on  which  he  ordered  his  own  and  Captaui  Hopkint^s  com- 
panies to  face  to  the  lefl,  and  give  a  full  fire  that  way.  After  which,  it 
appearing  that  the  enemy  gave  way  every  where,  Captain  DalyeU  sent 
orders  to  Captain  Grant,  to  take  possession  of  the  above-said  houses  and 
fences ;  which  he  immediately  did ;  and  found  in  one  of  the  said  houses  two 
men,  who  told  him,  the  enemy  had  been  there  long,  and  were  well  apprized 
of  our  design.  Captain  Grant  then  asked  them  the  numbers ;  they  said, 
above  300 ;  and  tliat  they  intended,  as  soon  as  they  had  attacked  us  in  the 
front,  to  get  between  us  and  the  fort ;  which  Captain  Crrant  told  Captain  Dal- 
yeU, who  came  to  him  when  the  firing  was  over.  And  in  about  an  hoiu'  after, 
he  came  to  him  a^ain,  and  told  Captain  Grant  he  was  to  retire,  and  ordered 
him  to  march  in  the  front,  and  post  himself  in  an  orchard.  He  then  march- 
ed, and  about  half  a  mile  farther  on  his  retreat,  he  had  some  shots  fired  on 
bis  fiank ;  but  got  possession  of  the  orchard,  wliich  was  well  fenced ;  and 
just  as  he  got  there,  he  heard  a  warm  firing  in  the  rear,  having,  at  the  same 
time,  a  firing  on  his  own  post,  from  the  fences  and  corn-fields  behmd  it  Lieu- 
tenant MDoitgal,  who  acted  as  acyutant  to  the  detachment,  came  up  to  him, 
'Captain  Grants)  and  told  him,  that  Captain  Dalydl  was  killed,  and  Captain 
Gray  very  much  wounded,  in  making  a  push  on  the  enemy,  and  forcing  them 
out  of  a  strong  breastwork  of  cord- wood,  and  an  intrench ment  which  they  had 
taken  possession  of;  and  that  the  coniniaud  then  devolved  upon  him.  Lieu- 
tenaiit  Be-^n  immediately  c^ime  up,  and  told  \\Kn^  tliat  Captain  Bogers  had 
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desired  him  to  tell  Captain  Grant,  that  he  had  taken  possefluon  of  a  houi^ 
and  that  he  had  better  retire  with  what  numbers  he  had,  as  he  (Captain  BogenH 
could  not  get  off  without  the  boats  to  cover  him,  he  being  hard  |.  ushed  by  tha 
enemy  from  the  enclosures  behind  him,  some  of  ivhich  scoured  the  roaJ 
through  which  he  must  retire.    Captain  Grant  then  sent  Ensign  PauU,  with 
20  men,  back  to  attack  a  part  of  the  enemy  which  annoyed  his  own  post  a 
little,  and  galled  those  that  were  joining  Imn,  from  the  place  where  Captain 
BalyeU  was  killed,  and  Captain  Grc^,  Lieutenants  Broim  and  Luktj  were 
wounded ;  which  Ensign  PatUi  did,  and  killed  some  of  the  enemy  in  their 
flight    Captain  Grants  at  the  same  time,  detached  all  the  men  he  could  get, 
and  took  possession  of  the  enclosures,  bams,  fences,  &c.  leading  from  hia 
own  post  to  the  fort,  which  posts  he  reinibrced  with  the  officers  and  men,  as 
they  came  up.  Thinking  the  retreat  then  secured,  he  sent  back  to  Captain  Auf- 
r^desiring  he  would  come  off;  that  the  retreat  ^ms  quite  secured,  and  the 
im^rent  parties  ordered  to  cover  one  another  successively,  until  the  whole  had 
:tned  ;  but  Captain  Rogers  not  finding  it  right  to  risk  the  loss  of  more  men,  he 
hose  to  wait  for  the  armed  boats,  one  of  wSch  appeared  soon,  commanded  by 
Jeutenant  Brthm^  whom  Captain  Grand  had  directed  to  go  and  cover  Captain 
\9gen^8  retreat,  who  was  in  the  next  house.    Lieutenant  Brthm  accordmgiy 
ent,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  enemy.    Lieutenant  Ahbotty  with  Uie 
other  boat,  wanting  ammunition,  went  down  with  Captain  Gray,    Lieuten- 
ant Brown  and  some  wounded  men  returned  also,  which  Captain  Grant  sup 
S)ses  the  enemy  seeing,  did  not  wait  her  arrival,  but  retired  on  Lieutenant 
rtknCa  firing,  and  gave  Captain  RogerSy  with  the  rear,  an  opportunity  to 
come  oflT:  so  that  the  whole  m>m  the  different  posts  joined  vnthout  any  con- 
fusion, and  marched  to  the  fort  in  good  order,  covered  by  the  armed  boats 
oni^e  water  side,  and  by  oiu*  own  parties  on  the  country  side,  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  all  joined,  and  were  much  stronger  than  at  the  begfinning  of 
the  anair,  as  was  afterwards  told  us  by  some  prisoners  that  made  their  escape ; 
many  having  joined  them  from  the  other  side  the  river,  and  other  places. 
The  whole  arrived  at  the  fort  about  ei^ht  o'clock,  commanded  by  Qiptain 
Granty  whose  able  and  skilfiil  retreat  is  highly  commended. 

**  Return  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  several  detachments  near  the  Detroit^ 
July  31, 176a 

''Of  the  55th  Regiment:—!  Sergeant,  13  rank  and  file,  ktOed;  1  captain,  2 
lieutenants,  1  drummer,  28  rank  and  file,  wounded, 
**Ofthe  Roval  Americans : — 1  rank  ana  file,  kiUed;  1  rank  and  file  wounded, 
"<  Of  the  8m  Regiment:—^  rank  and  file  kOled;  3  rank  and  file  wounded, 
^  Of  the  Queen^a  Rangers  :'-Q  rank  and  file  killed;  1  rank  and  file  wounded, 
^  JSrames  of  the  officers : — 551h  Regiment :  Captain  Gray^  Lieutenant  Luke,  and 
Lieutenant  Brown,  wounded. 
**  N.  B.—^aptain  Dalyell,  kiUed,  not  included  in  the  above,** 
Hence  it  appears  that  but  19  were  killed  and  42  wounded  in  the  celebrated 
^  Battle  of  Detroit,"  but  I  am  mclined  to  think  that  this  return  was  made  out 
before  the  exact  state  of  the  troops  engaged  in  it  was  ascertained.    It  is  evi- 
dent that  Captain  DalyeU  was  found  to  be  among  the  killed  after  the  return 
was  finished,  or  nearlv  so.    It  is  unnecessary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  re- 
turns were  often  made  more  fiivorable  than  strict  scrutiny  would  warrant, 
fix)m  obvious  motives. 

About  this  time  several  small  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  PofStiac,  whiih 
were  destined  to  supply  the  ^amson,  and  the  men  were  cruelly  treated 
The  garrison  was  in  g[reat  straits,  both  firom  the  heavy  loss  of  men,  as  well 
as  from  want  of  provisions  and  continual  watching;.  In  this  time  of  despon- 
dency, there  arrived  near  the  fort  a  schooner,  which  brought  them  supplies 
of  provisions,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  landed  without  Pontiae^s 
knowledge,  and  he  determmed,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  schooner:  a  detachment 
made  the  attempt,  and,  to  save  herself^  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  tack  short 
about,  and  proceed  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  Indians  followed  her  in 
canoes,  and,  by  continually  firing  into  her,  killed  almost  every  roan,  and  at 
length  boarded  her.  As  they  were  climbing  up  the  sides  and  shrouds  in 
every  quarter,  the  caplsin,.having  determined  not  to  fall  mto  their  hands  alivek 
ordered  the  gunner  to  set  fire  to  the  maga^ne,  and  bl  »w  al    on  tmn^thm 
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This  was  heard  by  a  Huron  chief,  who  understood  enough  Bllifflish  to  know 
what  was  going  forward,  and  instantly  communicated  it  to  nb  foUowera. 
Hiey  disengaged  themselves  from  the  vessel  as  fast  as  possible,  and  fled  from 
her  m  a  great  fright,  at  considerable  distance.  Meantime  the  crew  took  the 
advantage  of  a  wind,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  fort.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  vessel, 
the  Indians  discovered  extreme  temerity,  often  coming  so  close  to  the  schooner 
as  to  be  severely  burned  by  the  discharge  of  her  guns. 

This  vessel  had  been  sent  from  Niagara,  and  was  manned  with  18  men,  12 
of  whom  were  Mohawk  Icdians.  They  arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  3  Septem* 
ber;  and  thus  was  the  sarnson  saved  n'om  certoin  destruction.  So  sensible 
,  was  Major  Gladwm  and  his  officers  of  their  escape  from  a  dreadflil  &te  by  the 
bravery  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  that  they  caused  silver  medals  to  be  struck 
«nd  presented  to  each  descriptive  of  the  event* 

Many  other  circumstances  are  related  of  this  famous  siege,  but  it  b  believed 
the  preceding  are  all  that  are  well  authenticated. 

PonHac  having  invested  Detroit  now  for  about  twelve  months,  and  the 
news  of  his  operations  having  been  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  Britbh 
empire,  extensive  preparations  were  made  to  put  down  the  Indian  power. 
Aware  of  the  movements  of  General  Bradstrtet,  who  was  proceeding  for  De- 
troit with  an  army  of  3000  men,  he  save  up,  and  sued  for  peace,  which  was 
^ran(ed  him,  and  hb  warriors  retired  to  their  hunting-gjounds.  By  some  it 
IB  reported  that  he  was  killed,  with  many  others  of  hb  chief  men,  by  the 
Xoways,  in  the  year  1769,  in  a  war  which  at  that  time  raged  between  the 
Otto  was  and  that  nation.  It  b  also  said  that  he  had  a  son  named  Sheoana- 
BT,  who  was  also  a  distinguished  chief,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  hb  father, 
revenged  hb  murder  by  me  destruction  of  almost  the  entire  nation  of  the 
loways.  When  the  revolution  commenced,  the  Americans  sent  messages  to 
Poatiae  to  meet  them  in  council.  He  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  prevented 
from  time  to  time  by  Governor  Hamillon  of  Detroit  He  seems  now  to  have 
laid  aside  aU  resentment  against  the  English,  and  became  their  friend ;  and 
to  reward  hb  attachment,  the  government  granted  him  a  liberal  pension.  It 
has  also  been  reported  that  he  became  suspected  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and 
as  he  was  going  to  hold  a  council  among  tne  Indians  in  Blinois,  as  an  a^nt 
for  the  Englbh,  a  spy  attended  him  to  observe  hb  conduct ;  and  that,  m  a 
speech,  he  betrayed  the  Englbh,  and  dbcovered  hb  former  enmity  against 
them.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Indian  who  had  accompanied  him, 
plunged  a  knife  into  hb  breast,  and  thus  ended  the  days  of  a  chief  who  has 
been  renowned  for  singular  sagacity,  daring  courage,  great  spirit  of  command, 
and  indeed  numerous  other  quahties,  found  on^  in  those  bom  with  suek 
elementary  organizations  as  produce  them  by  their  peculiar  school  of  ofa^ 
eumstanoes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CArrAin  Tir%Situation  of  affairs  on  the  frontiers  at  the  period  of  the  r^Btobutum — fkd 
timiition  of  the  Moravian  Indiana  at  this  periods— 4ialf-kine  engages  to  taks  them 
fo  (Umada — His  speech  to  them — Thsy  remonstrate — Half -king  inclines  not  to  ino- 
Uti  thorn,  but  Captain  Pipe*s  counsel  prevails,  and  they  are  seized — Pipe*s  conduct 
tkoroupon — Missionaries  taken  to  Detroit  and  examined — Pipe  loent  to  accuse  them — 
Changes  his  conduct  totoards  them,  and  they  are  acquitted — Remarkable  deliverance 
— CaptMtn  Whitb-btks  opposes  the  conduct  of  Pipe^-His  speech  to  his  people— 
Colonel  BroadheatTs  expedition — Brutal  massacre  of  a  cAiaf— Pachoaittschihilas — 
Surprises  the  missionaries — Gklklemsnd — Buokonoahelab — Murder  of  Major 
Trueman  and  others — In  the  battle  of  Presoue-Isle — His  death — His  p-eat  tntrepid" 
itu^Further  particulars  of  Captain  Pipe — His  famous  speech — Expedttionand  defeat 
cf  Colonel  Crawford,  who  is  burnt  at  thestake^  and  many  more — Cuiktommo — Tom 
LEWIS — Mksshawa — Kiao-CRANE — LiTTLK  TURTLE — D^tols  General  St.  Clair  s 
army — huddtnts  in  that  ftf air — Little-turtle's  opinion  of  General  Wayne — Visits 
Pkitaddphia — His  interview  with  C.  F.  Volney — AnMoMes — Blve-jaceet — D»- 
feated  by  General  Wayne  in  the  battle  of  Presque-Isle. 

PIPBS,  or  C<9>totn  Pipt,*  as  he  is  usually  called,  ih)in  his  having  been  a 
most  conspicuous  war-captain  among  the  Delawares,  during  the  period  of 
the  revolution,  in  particular,  was  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe.  His  character  is  a 
rery  prominent  one,  in  the  memorable  troubles  among  the  frontier  settle- 
ments,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Situated  as  were  the  Delawares 
between  the  English  of  Canada  and  the  Americans,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected but  that  they  should  be  drawn  into  that  war.  They  could  not  well 
weigh  Hb  merits  or  demerits  upon  either  side.  A  speech  of  the  renowned 
Com-pUmi  contains  the  best  conmientary  upon  this  matter.  The  English 
stood  much  the  best  chance  of  gaining  the  Indians  to  their  interest,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  proAise  in  their  presenu  of  what  was  useful  to  them,  as  well  as 
ornamental,  whereas  the  Americans  required  all  their  resources  to  carry  on 
the  war.  The  commanding  officer  at  Detroit,  believing  that  the  Moravian 
Indians  upon  the  Susquehannuh  favored  the  Americans,  ordered  them,  dead 
or  alive,  with  their  priests,  to  be  brought  into  Canada.  The  Iroquois  agreed 
that  it  should  be  done,  but,  unwilling  to  do  it  themselves,  sent  messengers  to 
the  Chippeways  and  Ottawas,  to  intimate  that,  if  they  would  do  it,  «thev 
should  nave  them  to  make  soup  of."  These  two  triltes,  however,  reftised, 
and  the  Half-king  of  the  Hurons  undertook  it  himself.  He  had  been  formeriy 
very  friendly  to  Uie  believing  Indians,  and  now  pretended  that  he  only  con- 
cluded to  seize  iipon  them,  to  save  them  from  aestruction ;  and,  Mr.  Loskiel 
adds,  *<even  the  naif-king  would  certainW  never  have  agreed  to  commit  this 
act  of  injustioe,  had  not  the  Delawvare,  (Japtain  Pipe,  a  noted  enemy  of  the 
gospel  and  of  the  believing  Indians,  instigated  him  to  do  it."  Pipe  and  bis 
company  of  Delawares,  joined  by  Hay-king  and  his  waiTiors,  and  some  Sba- 
wanese,  held  a  war-feast,  roasted  a  whole  ox,  and  agreed  upon  the  manner 
of  proceeding.  The  captains  only  of  this  expedition  knew  niUy  its  destina- 
tion. With  such  secrecy  did  they  proceed,  that  the  Moravian  settlements 
knew  nothinff  of  their  approach,  until  they  were  in  their  vicinitv.  They  bore 
an  English  ung,  and  an  English  officer  was  among  them.  It  was  now  10 
August,  1781.    HaXf-hng  sent  in  a  message  to  Salem,  requesting  the  inhab- 

*  His  Indian  name,  according  to  Heckewelder,  was  HopocAir,  and  signified  a  Tobasce 
pipe.  This  name  he  bore  until  about  1763,  when  that  of  KootEScu^UANOHKL  was  subtti- 
Uited.  This  meant,  Maker  of  Day-Lifckt,  Of  tbe  word  pipe,  a  more  extended  notice  should 
be  taken.    Tbe  Fronch  writers  generuly  use  the  name  calumet^  which  means  tbe  sante  thine, 

"  "    '"  ,  observes  as  fiJl- 

luced  into  Canada 

by  the  people  of  that  nation,  on  their  first  coming  into  this  country,  by  whom  h  has  ever  since 

'     —     -  .       ....  ^  tfumdao^,  taid  the  other  Indian  nations,  Poacak;"  this, 

the  French  and  English  idioms,  will  agree  tolerably  with 


and,  of  its  origin.  Baron  Lahontan,  **  Voyages  dans  L'Amenoue,''  i.  401. 

lows:—'''  It  is  a  Norman  word,  which  comes  from  chalunuau,  ana  was  introoi 

by  the  people  of  that  nation,  on  their  first  com' 

been  used.    Tbe  Iroquois  call  it  Ganondao^, 

al  owing  for  the  difiRBtence  between  the  French  and  English 

Mr.  Heekewelder's  Hopocah.  A  chief  named  Pipe  signed  a  treaty  at  Fort  Qfeeov^Ue,  ia  1814^ 

1^  lis  olben,bjwliieli  it  aeemi  tbe  Delawares  perpetuated  it    It  followed  that  af  If  MiH|l«k 
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itanti  not  to  be  alarnded,  for  they  should  receive  no  injury,  and  that  he  had 
l^ood  words  to  speak  to  them,  and  wished  to  know  at  which  of  the  settle- 
ments they  misfit  hold  a  council  with  them.  Gnadenhuetten  being  fixed 
upon,  all  assembled  there  upon  11  August 

Meanwhile,  the  numbers  of  Pipers  ex]>edition  had  increased  from  140  to 
300,  and  about  10  davs  after,  Haff-king  made  the  following  speech  to  the 
believing  Indians  and  their  teachers: — 

**  Cousins :  ye  believing  Indians  in  Gnadenhuetten,  Sehoenbmniiy  and  Salem, 
I  am  much  concerned  on  your  account,  perceiving  that  you  live  in  a  very 
dangerous  spot  Two  powerful,  angry  and  merciless  gods  stand  reaily 
opening  their  jaws  wide  against  each  other :  you  are  sitting  down  between 
both,  and  thus  in  danger  of  being  devoured  and  ground  to  powder  by  the 
teetlj  of  cither  one  or  the  other,  or  both.  It  is  therefore  not  aavisable  for  you 
lo  stay  here  any  longer.  Consider  your  young  people,  your  wives,  and  your 
children,  and  preserve  their  lives,  for  here  they  must  aU  perish.  I  therefore 
take  you  by  tlie  hand,  lift  you  up,  and  place  you  in  or  near  my  dwelling, 
where  you  will  be  safe  and  dwell  in  peace.    Do  not  stand*  looking  ot  your 

t plantations  and  houses,  but  arise  and  follow  me!  Take  also  yOur  teachers 
priests]  with  you,  and  worship  God  in  the  place  to  which  I  shall  lead  you, 
as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  You  shall  likewise  find  provisions,  and 
our  father  beyond  the  lake  [the  governor  at  DetroitJ  will  care  for  you.  This 
is  my  message,  and  I  am  come  hither  purposely  to  deliver  it." 

The  brethren,  after  Uikin^  this  into  consideration,  remonstrated,  in  feeling 
language,  against  such  an  nntnediate  removal ;  saying  tliey  did  not  conceive 
that  the  danger  was  so  great,  as,  moreover,  they  were  at  peace  with  all  men, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  that  it  would  bring  famine  and  distress  upon 
them,  to  set  out  before  their  harvest  with  nothing  in  their  hands,  but  that  tney 
would  keep  and  consider  his  words,  and  would  answer  him  the  next  winter. 
It  was  supposed  that  Half-kin^  was  willing  to  comply,  but  for  the  importunity 
of  Pipt  and  the  English  captain. 

This  affair  eventuated  in  the  seizure  of  the  missionaries  and  theur  removal 
to  Sandusky,  as  has  been  written  in  the  account  of  CHikkikan, 

Captain  Pipe  now  publicly  boasted  of  his  exploit,  and  said  the  Indians  and 
their  priests  were  his  slavea  They  had  had  but  a  moment's  repose  at  San- 
dusky, when  the  governor  at  Detroit  ordered  Captain  Pipe  to  conduct  them  to 
hull.  They  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  scemg  the  governor  face  to  fiice, 
believing  they  could  convince  him  that  they  hod  never  assisted  the  Americans, 
and  accordingly  attended  Pipe  thither.  Here  the  missionaries  Zeishtrger^ 
Sensemarij  Hecketoelder  and  Edwards  had  to  await  a  kind  of  trial,  and  Pipe 
was  the  evidence  against  them.  On  the  9  November,  diis  trial  or  examina- 
tion came  on,  and  Captain  Pipe  appeared,  and  spoke  as  follows :  *^  FaiherjUou 
have  commanded  us  to  bring  the  believing  Indians  and  their  teachers  from  the  Mus- 
kingum, Hds  has  been  done.  When  we  had  brought  them  to  Sundusky,  you 
ordered  us  to  bring  their  teachers  and  some  of  their  adefs  unto  you.  Here  you 
see  them  btfore  you :  now  you  may  speak  vnih  them  yourself,  as  you  have  destred. 
But  I  hope  you  urill  speak  good  words  unto  (henu,  yea  1  tell  you,  speak  good  words 
unlo  thtm,  Jor  they  are  my  friends,  and  I  shoxdd  be  sorry  to  see  them  ill  usedT' 
The  governor  tnen  repeated  to  Pipe  the  charges  he  had  formerly  ur^ed 
against  the  bretliren,  and  called  on  him  to  prove  his  assertions.  The  chief 
seemed  now  evidently  conftised,  and  said  such  tilings  might  have  happened, 
but  they  would  do  so  no  more,  for  they  were  now  at  Detroit  Tliis  did  not 
satisfy  the  governor,  and  he  peremptorily  demanded  that  Pipe  should  answer 
positively  to  the  point  This  caused  him  still  greater  embarrassment,  and  he 
asked  his  counsellors  what  he  should  say,  but  each  held  down  his  head  in 
sileuce,  and  this  occasioned  his  choosing  the  only  wise  course,  and  he  thus 
ingenuously  spoke :  '*  /  said  before,  that  some  such  thinfr  might  have  happened, 
hui  now  I  will  teU  you  the  plain  tridh.  The  missionaries  are  innocent.  Thof 
have  done  noUdng  of  themselves :  what  they  have  done,  they  were  compelled  to  do. 
I  am  to  blame,  am,  Uie  chiefs  that  ujere  urith  me  in  GoschacXguenk  :  we  have  forced 
Ihem  to  do  it,  when  they  re/used.^  The  governor  now  dediared  them  innocent, 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  they  were  pennittrid  to  return  to  their 
lu-ethreii. 
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One  circumstance,  illustrative  of  savage  supersdtioD  we  will  notice  here. 
When  P^8  warriors  were  about  to  force  the  brethren  to  leave  their  dwell- 
]nf;8,  it  was  almost  unanimously  concluded  at  one  timt  by  the  chiefe,  that 
the  white  brethren  should  be  put  to  death.  They,  however,  would  act  ad- 
venture upon  such  a  deed  without  the  advice  of  one  of  their  common  war- 
riors, who  was  considered  a  great  sorcerer.  His  answer  was,  **  he  could  not 
understand  what  end  it  would  answer  to  kill  thenL"  Upon  this,  the  chiefii 
held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  not  only  the  white  brethren 
and  their  wives,  but  the  Indian  assistants  also.  When  they  made  this  reso- 
lution known  to  the  sorcerer,  he  said  to  them,  ^  Then  you  have  resolved  to 
kill  my  friends ;  for  most  of  their  chief  people  are  my  friends :  but  this  I 
tell  you,  that  if  you  hurt  any  one  of  them,  I  know  what  I  will  do ! "  Thib 
threat  deterred  them:  thus  were  the  missionaries  as  well  as  many  others 
saved. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hedteufdderj  that,  notwithstanding  Captain  P^  was  so 
eager  for  the  ,war  before  its  conmiencement,  he  soon  became  sorry  for  it 
afterwards.  This  might  have  been  the  case ;  and  yet  he  vras  one  of  the 
most  efficient  enemies  of  the  Americans  after  the  peace,  as  will  elsewhere 
appear.  Captain  WkUe^eyes^  or  KoqudhagaeMmt  which  was  his  Indiaii 
name,*  was  his  particular  friend,  and  they  were  both  sreat  men  of  the  Dela- 
ware nation,  having  been  nearlv  alike  distinguished  by  their  courace  on 
many  occasions.  No  one  could  have  more  at  heart  the  wel&re  of  their 
country,  than  Captain  fVhxU-eyts  had  that  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  it  is 
not  pretended,  but  that  as  much  should  be  said  of  Captain  Pipt ;  but  they 
were  differently  circumstanced,  and  the  former  was  open  and  fearless  In  hM 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  while  the  latter  secretiy  fiivored  the 
British..  Thus  they  were  unwillingly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  for  about 
two  years,  one  by  his  frankness  and  the  other  by  his  clandestine  operatioiis 
strove  to  unite  and  strengthen  their  respective  parties. 

Meanwhile  a  circumstance  happeneo,  which  Captain  Pipt  seized  upon  for 
declaring  war.  M*Ktey  EUiot,  Girty^  and  several  others,  had  been  held  at 
Pittsburg  as  tories.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  they  made  an  escape,  and 
fled  into  the  Indian  country,  and,  as  they  went,  proclaimed  to  that  people, 
that  the  Americans  had  determined  to  destroy  them ;  that  therefore  their  only 
safety  consisted  in  repelling  them ;  that  they  must  fly  to  arms,  and  fight  them 
m  every  place.  Pipe,  being  rather  inclined  to  war,  believed  all  that  those 
exasperated  fugitives  said ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  WkUe-eytB  would  five  no 
credit  to  them.  Having  got  many  of  his  men  together.  Captain  Pipe  aadress- 
ed  them  with  great  earnestness,  and  with  great  force  of  oratory  said,  **  Every  man 
is  cm  enemy  to  hi$  country ^  who  endeavcr$  to  pertuade  us  againstJiMing  ths 
Jhnericans^  and  dU  such  ought  surely  to  be  pui  to  death/*  Captain  nkUo-eyes 
was  not  idle,  and  at  the  same  tune  had  assembled  the  people  of  his  tribe,  and 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  was,  ^thai  if  they  [any  of  his  wanriors]  measU 
in  earnest  to  go  out^  as  he  observed  someof  them  were  preparing  to  do,  thof  should 
not  go  unthout  Hnu  He  had,  he  said,  taken  peace  measures  in  order  to  save  the 
nation  Jrom  utter  destruction.  But  \f  (heu  believed  that  he  was  in  the  wronf,  and 
gave  more  credit  to  vagabond  Jugitives,  whom  he  knew  to  be  such,  than  to  kunself, 
who  urns  best  a/^cpimrSed  with  the  real  state  of  things ;  if  theu  had  determined  to 
follow  their  advwe,  and  go  out  against  the^^mericanSy  he  woulago  out  toith  them ; 
but  not  like  the  bectr  hunter,  who  sets  the  dogs  on  the  animal  to  be  beaten  aboutwHh 
his  paws,  while  he  keeps  at  a  s(ife  distance ;  no!  he  would  lead  them  on, ptaa 
himself  in  the  front,  and  be  the  first  who  should  ML  Thet  only  had  to  determine 
on  what  they  meant  to  do ;  as  for  his  own  mind,  it  wasfuUy  made  up,  not  to  fur- 
vive  his  n(dion ;  and  he  would  not  spend  the  remaitSoer  of  a  miserable  tyif  in 
bewailing  the  total  destruction  of  a  brave  people,  who  deserved  a  better  fate/* 

This  speech  was  spoken  with  a  pathos  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  all  who  listened  to  it,  and  its  impression  was  such,  that  all 
unanimously  came  to  the  determination  to  obey  its  instructions  and  orders 
and  to  hear  or  receive  directions  from  no  other  person,  of  any  nation  or  color 
but  Captain  WkUe-^yes. 

"  According  to  Mr.  Uecteweldtr.    His  residence  was  at  the  moatfa  of  the  Big  Beavw 
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At  the  same  time,  Captain  WkiU  eye«,  in  order  to  counteract,  as  much  ai 
poflsibie,  the  evi]  counsel  of  the  white  men  just  mentioned,  deqiatched  run 
ners  to  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Scioto,  where  these  impostors  had  gone, 
with  the  following  speech :  **  GrandckUdrm^  ve  Shawantst^  tome  dayi  ofo^  a 
fiock  of  birds^  that  had  come  on  from  the  easlj  iii  at  Goschochking^  imposing  a 
9&nf  of  theirs  upon  u«,  tohich  aon^  had  nigh  proved  our  ruin.  Should  (hese  hrds^ 
whuJt  on  leaving  ua^  took  their  Jhghi  towaraa  Scioto,  endeavor  to  impoae  a  song 
en  uou  likewiee,  do  not  listen  to  them,  for  they  lie ! " 

A  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  Captain  WhUe-eyes  havine  reached 
Pipe^  he  knew  not  what  course  to  take,  and,  while  thus  confoun<&d  a  kind 
and  conciliatory  message  was  received  in  the  Delaware  nation^  from  the  Amer- 
ican agent  of  Indian  a&irs  at  Pittsburg.  It  particularly  cautioned  the  people 
of  that  nation  **  not  to  hearken  to  those  wicked  and  worthless  men,  who  had  run 
away  from  their  friends  in  the  night,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  real  friendship  of 
the  United  Spates/*  This  completed  Pipers  confusion.  But  after  pondering 
a  while  u|K)u  the  wrongs  to  which  his  countrymen  had  for  a  long  time  been 
subjected,  like  the  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  he  pennitted  his  warriors 
to  go  out,  and  surprise,  and  murder  all  tne  Americans  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon. 

Blood  having  now  begun  to  flow,  barbarities  foUowed  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Early  in  the  spring  of  1781,*  Colonel  Broadhead  arrived  near  the  Mora- 
vian town  of  Salem,  and  notified  the  inhabitants  that  he  was  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  gave  tliem  that  timely  notice  tliat  they 
might  collect  their  people,  if  any  were  abroad,  that  they  might  not  be  takeli 
for  enemies.  "However,"  says  Mr.  Heckewelder,  "whilst  the  colonel  was 
assuring  me  that  our  Lidians  had  nothing  to  fear,  an  officer  came  witli  ^eat 
speed  ^m  one  quarter  of  the  camp,  and  reported  that  a  particular  division 
of  the  militia  "  were  preparing  to  break  off  for  tlie  pur]K>se  of  destroying  the 
Moravian  settlements  up  the  nver,  and  he  feared  they  could  not  be  restrained 
from  so  doing.' "  They  were,  however,  by  the  exertions  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  aid^  by  Colonel  Sh^herd,  of  Wheeling,  partially  prevented  from 
their  murderous  design.  Thus  these  Christian  Inuians  were  situated  pre- 
cisely like  many  of  those  of  N.  E.  in  Philip's  war.  But  we  have  no  instance 
to  record,  of  tlie  latter,  equal  in  extent,  for  diabolical  atrocity,  to  that  of  the 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten,  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Broadhead  proceeded  to  Coshocton,  a  hostile  settla- 
ment  near  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum ;  and  with  such  secrecy  did  he  pro- 
ceed, that  not  a  person  escaped.  How  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  army 
is  not  mentionea ;  but,  not  long  afler,  16  warriors  were  put  to  death  with 
shocking  manifestations  of  depravity.  There  accompanied  Colonel  Broad- 
head's  army  a  Delaware  chief  named  PekiUon^  Sixteen  of  the  captive 
warriors  were  designated  by  him  as  perpetrators  of  murders,  and  they  were 
forthwith  tomahawked  and  scalped.  Tney  were  executed  pursuant  to  the 
decree  of  a  court-martiaL 

Some  extenuation  has  been  urged  for  this  revolting  transaction,  and  that 
alone  in  which,  perhaps,  the  mind  can  find  any  relief.  But  a  short  time  be- 
fore Broadhea^s  expedition,  a  large  Indian  force,  called  by  the  whites  an 
army,  collected,  and  set  out  for  the  destiiiction  of  North-western  Virginia. 
This  army  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  their  expectations  were  wrought 
up  to  a  very  high  decree,  which,  when  suddenly  blasted,  were  changed  into 
rage  and  fury.  Havmg,  in  their  march,  taken  a  large  number  of  captives, 
they  retreated  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  there  tied  them  to  trees  and  put  them 
to  death  in  their  barbarous  manner.  This  massacre  was,  however,  confineil 
to  their  male  prisoners.  Fathers,  in  presence  of  their  families,  were  lee 
forth  to  execution,  amid  tears  and  lamentations,  which  no  creature  but  infu 
riated  man  could  withstand.  This  barbarity  was  the  more  aggravating 
when  it  was  contemplated  that  those  who  fell  into  their  hands  had  made  no 
resistance!  Nothing,  therefore,  like  just  retribution  was  to  be  expected 
from  an  army  of  fipontier  militia,  when  vengeance  was  the  only  pursuit. 

*  Doddridge,  Notes.  291,  says,  this  "  campaign  "  was  in  the  summer  of  1780. 
t  The  same  who,  afterwards,  as  I  conclude,  was  a  party  to  Wayni^s  treaty 

47  • 
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After  every  thing  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Indian  country  through  whkh 
the  Americans  pa^ed,  they  returned  to  Pittsbuiv.  Before  leaWng  Coshoc- 
ton, a  shocking  circumstance  occurred,  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  have 
tarnished  tlie  most  brilliant  exploits.  An  Indian  came  to  the  side  of  the 
river  over  against  the  encampment,  and  called  to  the  sentinelsi  who  asked 
him  what  he  wanted.  He  answered  that  he  wished  to  see  the  *<  fr^  capUgM  * 
(the  name  by  which  Indians  conmionly  designate  the  eommander-in-ehiefl 
Colonel  Broadhead  appeared,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  who  replieo, 
*^  To  make  peace/*  Then,  said  the  colonel,  send  over  some  of  your  ciiieft. 
The  Indian  interrogatively  said,  *^May  be  you  kUlf^  No,  said  the  colonel, 
they  shall  come  anago  in  safety.  Hereupon  a  chief  of  most  elegant  appear^ 
ance  crossed  to  the  encampment,  and — ^I  hesitate  to  relate  it— while  this 
chief  was  conversing  with  the  colonel,  a  monster,  of  the  milituL  came  up, 
and  with  a  tomahawk,  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  clothes,  laid  him  dead 
with  a  single  stroke !  *  The  name  of  this  fiend  was  Wdxd,  The  army  soon 
began  its  retreat,  and  Colonel  Broadhead  having  put  his  prisoners,  (alxHit  20 
iu  number,)  into  the  care  of  the  soldiers,  they  immediatelv  began  to  mas- 
sacre them !  all  except  a  few  women  and  children  were  killed.  These  were 
taken  to  Pittsburg,  and  afterwards  exchanged  ibr  an  equal  number  of  white 
prisoners.!  Thus  the  peace  which  nught  nave  been  concluded  was  unhappily 
suspended,  and  the  war  afterwards  might  well  have  been  expected  to  euiilnt 
scenes  no  less  bloody  than  before. 

A  chief,  called  pACHOAifTSCHiHiLA.8,  distinguished  himself  upon  the  fron- 
tiers, immediately  upon  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Broadhead^t  army ;  not  as  many 
others  have,  but  by  magnanimity  and  address.  And  subsequently  his  name 
was  set  to  many  treaties  between  his  nation  and  the  United  States,  from  that 
of  General  fFmme  at  Greenville  to  that  of  St  Maiy^  in  1818 :  il^  indeed, 
PekhenanalaSf  BokongehdaSy  and  several  other  variations,  stand  for  the  same 
person.  His  name,  according  to  Heduwdder^  signified  aMflJUr^  ox  one  toho 
succeeds  in  all  he  undertakes.  He  was  a  son  d  a  sreat  chief  whose  name  is 
written  Wewanddckufalend^  which  signified  one  empwyed  on  important  messages; 
and  who  in  the  French  war  was  a  great  captain,  and  in  peace  a  great  coun- 
sellor. He  had  upon  his  under  lip  and  coin  tatooed  the  figure  of  a  water 
lizard,  on  which  account  he  was  often  called  Tweegachschasu,  BuokonfnMat 
was  head  warrior  of  all  the  Delawares  who  lived  on  the  Miami  and  White 
River& 

Petchenanai^s,  at  the  head  of  80  warriors,  appeared  suddenhr  at  Gna- 
deuhuetten,  surrounding  it  before  day,  allowing  no  one  a  chance  for  escape. 
Not  knowing  his  object  the  people  were  fill^  with  terrw.  But  he  soon 
dispelled  their  fears,  by  telling  them  that  he  came  to  take  the  chief  GeMe- 
niendy  and  a  few  other  head  men,  whom  he  would  have,  either  dead  or  alive. 
As  it  happened,  not  one  of  those  he  souje;ht  after  was  there  at  the  time. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  &ct,  the  chief  denumded  that  deputies  firom 
tlie  three  Christian  towns  should  meet  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  to  them. 
When  the  deputiBS  and  others  had  met,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

^  Friends  and  kinsmen,  listen  to  whiU  I  say  to  you.  You  see  a  great  and 
)>owerAil  nation  divided.  You  see  the  father  fighting  against  the  son,  and 
the  son  against  the  father. — ^The  fiither  has  callcMl  on  his  Indian  children  to 
assist  him  in  punishing  his  children,  the  Americans,  who  have  become  re- 
fractory. I  took  time  to  consider  what  I  should  do ;  whether  or  not  1  should 
receive  the  hatchet  of  my  fiither,  to  assist  him.  At  first  I  looked  upon  it  as 
a  family  quarrel,  in  which  I  was  not  interested.  At  length  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  father  was  in  the  right,  and  his  children  desermi  to  be  punished  a 
little. — That  this  must  be  the  case,  I  concluded  horn  the  many  cruel  acts  his 
ofi&pring  had  committed,  ftt>m  time  to  time,  on  his  Indian  cnDdreii — in  en- 
croaching on  their  lands,  stealing  their  property — shooting  at  and  murdering 
without  cause,  men,  women,  and  children : — yes,  even  miudering  those,  whs 
at  all  times  had  been  fiiendly  to  them,  and  were  placed  for  ptot^don  under 


*  Chranielesof  Wcfl«B 
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tiie  roof  of  their  Cither's  house ;  *  the  &ther  himself  standing  sentry  at  the  door^ 
at  the  time ! — Friends  and  relatives,  often  has  the  fiither  been  obliged  to  settle 
and  make  amends  for  the  wroncs  and  mischiefs  done  us,  by  his  rofractorv 
ehildren ;  yet  these  do  not  grow  better.  No !  they  remain  the  same,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  we  have  any  laud  left  us !  Look  back  at  tlie 
murders  committed  by  the  Long-Knives  on  many  of  our  relations,  who  lived 
peaceable  neighbors  to  them  on  the  Ohio !  Did  they  not  kill  them  without 
the  least  provocation  ? — ^Are  they,  do  you  think,  better  now,  than  tliey  were 
then  ?  No !  indeed  not ;  and  many  days  are  not  elapsed,  since  you  irnd  a 
number  of  these  very  men  near  your  doors,  who  panted  to  kill  you,  but  for- 
tunately were  prevented  from  so  doing,  by  die  Grreat  Sun,f  who,  at  that  time, 
had  by  the  Great  Spirit  been  ordained  to  protect  you !  ^ 

The  chief  then  spoke  with  respect  of  their  peaceable  mode  of  life,  and 
eommended  their  desire  to  live  in  friendship  with  all  mankind ;  but  said,  they 
must  be  aware  of  their  exposed  situation — living  in  the  very  road  the  hostile 
parties  must  pass  over,  in  going  to  fight  each  other ;  that  they  had  just  es- 
caped destruction  from  one  of  these  parties ;  that  therefore  no  time  should 
be  lost,  but  they  should  go  to  the  country  on  the  Miami,  where  they  would  be 
entirely  out  of  danger. 

The  Christian  Indians  replied,  that,  as  the^  had  never  injured  the  Amer* 
icans,  they  thought  they  need  not  fear  iniury  from  them;  that  if  their 
firiends  at  war  wished  them  well,  in  truth,  they  would  not  make  their 
settlement  upon  the  path  they  took  to  go  to  war,  as  it  would  lead  their 
antagonists  Uie  same  way ;  and  that  they  could  not  remove  without  great 
detriment ;  and  therefore,  as  they  were  then  situated,  they  could  not  consent 
to  go. 

PachgctfdsddhHaa  consulted  in  the  mean  time  with  his  chief  men,  and 
answered  very  feelingly  to  what  the  brethren  had  said.  He  observed  that  he 
was  sorry  that  they  should  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  but  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  use  compulsion,  and  only  requested  that  those  might  be  permit- 
ted to  go,  whose  fears  prompted  them  to  it  This  was  readily  assented  to, 
and  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  warriors  deported.  At  Salem  they  made  a 
short  stay,  where  they  conducted  themselves  as  they  had  done  at  Gnaden- 
buetten.  Here  a  fiimily  of  old  people  joined  them,  tlurough  fear  of  what  Pach- 
gctnUchzkUas  had  premcted,  and  the  event  justified  the  proceeding!  The 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten  will  ever  be  remembered  with  the  deepest  regret 
and  indignation. 

Nothing  was  feared  from  the  good  PeUhenanalas ;  but  the  prowling  mon- 
sters M*Ktt^  Girtyf  EUiot,  and  perhaps  others,  calling  themselves  white,  were 
the  plotters  of  the  ruin  of  the  innocent  people  at  Gnadenhuetten,  which  fi>l« 
lowed  not  long  after. 

Our  present  design  makes  it  expedient  that  we  pass  over  many  events  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  frontier  wars,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  proceed  with 
more  minuteness  of  detail,  in  the  lives  of  the  eminent  chiefs.  Although 
we  cannot,  bv  any  rule  known  to  us,  derive  Buokongahdas  from  PachgcmUci' 
kiUu  or  PetmenanaktSf  yet,  as  they  have  as  much  affinity  as  Pojnetacom  and 
Metacomdy  we  shall  let  them  pass  for  the  same  person,  and  thus  continue  our 
narrative. 

BuokongcJtdas  was  not  only  a  great,  but  a  noble  warrior.  He  took  no  de- 
light in  shedding  blood ;  and  when  he  raised  the  hatchet  on  the  side  of  tlie 
British  in  the  revolution,  it  was  for  the  best  of  reasons ;  and  would  that  nume- 
rous other  allies  we  could  name  had  acted  from  as  pure  motives!  Our  next 
notice  of  Buokongahdas  is  in  17D2,  when  he  showed  himself  no  lesaniagiian 
unous  than  at  Gnadenhuetten  and  Salem.  Colonel  Hardin,  Major  TVueman 
and  several  others,  were  sent,  in  May  of  this  year,  by  Washington,  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  the  Indian  nations  of  the  west,  particirlarly  the  Maumee  towns 
They  having  arrived  near  the  Indian  town  of  Au  Glaize  on  the  south- wes 

*  Alljding  to  the  murder  of  tbe  Conestoga  Indians,  which  was  as  atrocious  as  that  at  CIba 
tehuetten,  and  of  which  we  shall  in  due  course  ffive  a  relation, 
f  Referriof  to  what  we  have  just  related  of  Cdouel  Daniel  Broadhead  and  his  armir. 
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branf  Ji  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  fell  in  with  ■oroe  Indians,  who  treated 
them  well  at  first,  and  made  numy  professions  of  friendship,  but  in  the  end 
took  advantage  of  them,  while  on  their  gtiard,  and  murdered  nearly  all  of 
them.  The  interpreter  made  his  escape,  after  some  time,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  transaction.  His  name  Mraa  fVUliam  SmaUtf;  and  1^  had  been 
some  time  before  with  the  Indians,  and  had  learned  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, which  gave  him  some  advantage  in  being  able  to  save  himselC  He  was 
at  first  conducted  to  Au  Glaize,  and  soon  afler  to  **  Buokungahda^  king  of  the 
I>ela wares,  by  his  captors."  The  chief  told  those  that  committed  the  murder, 
he  usu  very  eorry  they  had  kilUd  the  men.  Thai  instead  of  so  doings  they  should 
hone  hroughl  than  to  the  Indian  towns ;  and  then^  \f  vohai  they  had  to  say  had  not 
keen  likM^U  would  \ave  been  time  enough  to  have  killed  them  then,  ^othing^  he 
said,  could  iustify  them  for  putting  them  to  death,  as  there  was  no  dutncefmr  them 
to  escape.  The  truth  was,  they  killed  them  to  plunder  their  effects,  nuokon' 
gahelas  took  Mr.  Smally  into  his  cabin,  and  showed  him  great  kindness ;  told 
nim  to  stay  there  while  he  could  go  safely  to  his  former  Indian  friends. 
(He  having  been  adopted  into  an  Indian  fsmiily,  in  place  of  one  who  had 
been  killed,  in  his  former  captivity.]  While  here  with  Buakongahdast 
which  was  near  a  month,  Mr.  Smally  said  the  chief  would  not  permit 
him  to  go  abroad  alone,  for  fear,  he  said,  that  the  young  Indians  would 
kill  him. 

From  another  source  we  learn  the  names  of  several  of  the  murdered.  "  A 
letter  from  Paris  (in  the  new  French  settlement),  dated  July  17,  states,  that 
intelligence  had  been  received  at  Fort  Jefferson,  of  the  death  of  Major  TViie- 
tnanj  Mr.  FVeemanj  Debachi  and  JarraL  That  this  information  was  brought 
bv  two  prisoners,  who  were  laboring  in  a  cornfield,  and  made  their  escape. 
The  pne  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  me  time  General  Harmer  was  defeated — 
the  other  is  JViUiam  Duer,  of  Capt  BuchanaiCs  company  of  levies.  They 
fiu  Jier  inform,  that  on  the  15th  June  a  party  of  Indians  took  8  men  prisoners, 
who  were  making  hay  near  Fort  Jefferson ;  that  when  they  had  moved  the 
prisoners  some  distance  from  the  fort,  t^ey  divided  them — four  were  given 
to  the  Chippewas,  and  four  to  the  Shawanese — that  the  Shawanese  burnt  the 
four  unfortunately  assigned  to  them — that  the  Chippewas  took  theirs  home, 
to  the  intent  of  nmking  laborers  of  them — that  the  Indians  are  determined 
for  war,  and  will  not  treat,  but  will  kill  every  white  person  that  attempts  to 
go  to  them,  either  with  or  without  a  flaff — that  their  present  plan  is  to  cut  off 
die  escorts  of  provisions  destined  to  the  outposts,  and  by  that  means  oblige 
the  troops  stationed  there  to  surrender ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  kept 
two  spies  constantly  out"  * 

It  is  said  that  tlie  conduct  of  the  British,  at  the  battle  of  Presque-Isle,  for- 
ever changed  the  mind  of  tliis  chief,  as  it  did  that  of  many  others,  in  regaid 
to  them.  Buokongahdas  said  he  would  henceforth  trust  them  no  more.  The 
fort  at  Maumee  was  critically  situated,  but  by  its  own  imprudence.  The  offi 
cers  of  it  had  told  the  Igdians  tliat  if  the  battle  turned  against  them,  they 
■liould  have  protection  m  the  fort  Immediately  aiier,  General  Wayne  in- 
formed them,  that  if  they  did  protect  the  Indians  in  that  event,  lie  would 
treat  them  as  though  found  in  arms  against  him ;  therefore,  thinking  their 
own  mfety  of  more  consequence  than  keeping  their  fiiith  with  the  Indians, 
they  barred  the  gates,  and  were  idle  spectators  of  those  they  had  basely  be- 
trayed, cut  down  in  great  numbers  by  the  swords  of  the  horsemen,  under 
their  very  ram|Mirts ! 

It  would  seem  from  a  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  General  Harrisonfi  that 
Buokongahdas  died  soon  ^'aAer  the  treaty  of  1804;"  that  if  he  had  been 
alive,  AG*.  Dawson  thinks,  when  Teeumseh  and  the  Prophet  enlisted  so  many 
nations  against  the  Americans,  he  would  not  have  suffered  tlieir  plans  to 
have  been  matured.  The  same  nutlior  rehites  an  incident  of  peculiar  mterest, 
eonuemingour  subject,  which  is  as  follows: — After  the  fig^t  with  Waynes 
army  before  mentioned,  Buokongahdas  collected  the  renmant  of  his  band, 
and  embarked  with  them  in  canoes,  and  passed  up  the  river,  to  send  a  flag  w 

•  Cm^9  Museum,  wLl5.  f  By  Mr.  DmoMm,  page  8t. 
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truee  to  Fort  ffVme.  When  the  chief  arrived  against  the  British  fort,  he 
was  requested  to  land,  which  he  did  When  he  h^  approached  tlie  sentinel, 
be  denwnded,  *^  tVhal  have  you  to  aay  to  me^^  He  was  answered  tliat  the 
commandant  desired  to  s|)eak  with  him.  **  Tlitn  he  may  come  here,"  was  the 
reply.  The  sentry  then  said  the  officer  would  not  do  tnat,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  tlie  fort,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  its  rules.  *^  Whai 
MU  prevent  m«  ?  "  said  the  intrepid  chief.  Pointing  to  the  cannon  of  the  fort, 
the  sentry  said,  **  Those."  The  chief  replied  indignantly,  *^  I  fear  not  ^ow 
cannon :  aJUr  suffering  the  Americana  to  d^le  your  springs  unihout  daring  to  fire 
on  them,  vou  cannot  eo^ect  to  frighten  BaoKONeEHELAS."  He  reembariced,  and 
passed  the  fort,  without  molestutioii.  By  **  defiling  their  spring,"  he  meant 
an  ironical  reproach  to  the  British  garrison  for  their  treachery  to  the  Indians, 
which  has  been  mentioned. 

It  is  said  that  Buokongahelas  was  present  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  at  tlie  treaty 
of  1785 ;  but  as  his  name  is  not  among  tlie  signers,  we  suppose  he  was 
opposed  to  it  General  George  K  Clark,  Arthur  Ziee,  and  Eichara  Butler,  were 
the  American  commissioners ;  the  former  had  been  a  successful  warrior  against 
the  hMlians,  which  had  gained  him  the  respect  of  Buokongahelas;  and  when 
he  had  an  opiiortunity,  he  imssed  the  others  without  noticing  them,  but  went 
and  took  General  Clark  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *^  I  thank  the  Great  Spirit  jor 
hamng  this  day  brought  together  two  such  great  warriors^  as  Buokonoahela* 
and  Geh.  Clark." 

A  separate  article  in  the  treaty  just  named,  illustrates  the  history  of  several 
chief?  already  mentioned.  It  is  in  these  words : — **  It  is  agreed  that  the  Del- 
aware chiefs  Kelelamand,  [OMemend,  KiUbuck,]  or  Colonel  Henry;  Hengue- 
vuthees,  or  the  Big-eat ;  Wicocalind,  or  Captain  H^hite-eyes ;  who  took  up  the 
natchet  for  the  United  States,  and  their  families,  shall  be  received  into  the 
Delaware  nation,  in  the  same  situation  and  rank  as  before  the  war,  and  enjoy 
their  due  portions  of  the  lands  to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations  in  tin* 
treaty,  as  ml  ly  as  if  they  had  not  taken  ])art  with  America." 

Gelelemeni:^  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  noticed  in  the  provisi' 
of  the  treaty  of  Fort  M'Intosh,  we  vrill  proceed  to  consider  in  this  plac 
His  name  signified  A  leader,  but  he  was  called  KUlbuck  becav.se  the  whi:i 
liad  so  called  his  father,  and  to  distinguish  him,  junior  was  added.    Upc 
the  death  of  ffhUe-eyes,  he,  as  that  chief  had  done,  accepted  the  office  c 
chief,  until  the  voung  heir  should  be  old  enough  to  fill  the  important  pla<« 
He  continued  the  course  of  measures  carried  on  b^  his  predecessor,  but  i. 
spite  of  all  he  could  do.  Captain  Pipe  succeeded  m  defeating  his  designs. 
Such   was  the  power  of  Pipe,  tliat  Gelelemend  and  his  party  were  forced 
through  fear  to  abandon  then*  council-house  at  Goschochking,  and  retire 
under  the  protection  of  the  Americans-near  Pittsburg.    Here  they  supposed 
themselves  side,  but  they  were  soon  disappointed ;  ^  for  while  the  niendly 
chiefe,  together  with  a  number  of  their  people,  were  peaceably  living  together 
on  an  island  iust  below  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  they  were  suddenly  surprised 
and  attacked  by  the  murdering  party  wh  eh  1^  returned  firom  killing  near  a 
himdred  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  partly  killed  and  partly  put  to  flight 
from  whence  this  chief  (IGUbuck)  saved    his  life  only  by  taking  to  the 
river  and  swimming  across  to  the  point,  or  town,  [of  Pittsburg]  leaving  all 
his  property  behind;  among  which  was  the  bag  containing  all  tne  wampum 
speeches  and  written  documents  of  ffiUiam  Penn  and  his  successors  for  a 
£?eat  number  of  years,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  carefUlly  preserved 
by  them,  but  now  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  murderingbanid  of  white 
savages,  who  killed  at  the  same  time  the  promising  younf  Delaware  chief 
above  mentioned."    The  many  services  he  rendered  to  Pennsylvania  were 
known  and  appreciated ;  which  services,  however,  being  obnoxious  to  the 
enemy,  drew  their  hatred  upon  him,  so  much  so,  that  they  ordered  any  that 
should  meet  with  him  to  shoot  him  dead.    He  therefore  remained  concealed 
some  time  after  the  peace  with  the  Indians,  with  his  family  at  Pittsburg.    He 
finally  joined  the  Christian  Indians  and  lived  under  their  protection;  never 
venturing  &r  firom  home»  lest  the  Munseys  should  meet  with  and  kUl  1| 
He  wasbaptized  by  the  name  of  M^iUiam  Henry,  a  name  he  had  been  k 
kiMFWD  imderi  and  wbiek  was  that  of  a  distinguished  member  of  congifi 
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conferred  by  himseJC     KUUmck*  died  in  the  faith  in  January,  1811,  aged 
about  80.t 

At  the  time  these  peaceable  Indians  were  murderously  driven  from  their 
island,  as  just  noticed,  Bifr-caiX  narrowly  escaped  the  slaughter.  He  retired 
to  the  Miami  country,  where  he  aiUrwards  died.  He  had  been  an  able 
counsellor,  and  afterwards  a  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribcf  But  to  return  to 
Captain  Pxpt, 

At  one  time  afler  an  expedition  against  the  Amerieans,  Captain  Pipe  went 
to  Detroit,  where  he  whs  received  with  respect  by  the  British  conunandant, 
who,  wiih  his  attendarits,  was  invited  to  the  council-house,  to  give  an  account 
of  |>ast  transactions.  He  was  seated  in  front  of  his  Indians,  facing  the  chief 
oiTicer,  and  held  in  his  left  hand  a  short  stick,  to  which  was  fastened  a  scalp. 
After  a  usual  paus<*>,  he  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

**  Father^  [then  he  stooped  a  little,  and,  turning  towards  the  audience,  with 
a  countenance  full  of  great  expression,  and  a  sarcastic  look,  said,  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,] "  /  have  said  father,  aUhougK,  indeedj  I  do  not  know  why  I  am 
to  call  HIM  «o,  naoing  never  knoum  any  otherjfaiher  than  the  French^  and  consider- 
ing the  English  only  as  brothers.  But  as  this  name  is  also  imposed  upon  u«, 
I  shall  make  useof  tty  and  aay^  [at  the  some  time  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  com- 
mandant,] Father^  some  time  ago  you  put  a  umr  hatchet  into  my  hands,  saying, 
'  Take  this  weaoon  and  try  it  on  the  heads  qf  my  enemiesj  the  Long-Knives,  and 
let  me  ctftenoaras  know  if  it  was  sharp  and  good}  Father,  at  the  time  when  you 
gave  me  this  weapon,  1  had  neither  cause  nor  indination  to  go  to  war  against  a 
peoole  who  had  done  me  no  injury ;  yet  in  obedience  to  you,  who  say  you  are  my 
father,  and  call  me  your  chilis  1  received  the  hatchet ;  well  knowing,  that  if  I  ikd 
not  obey,  you  would  withhold  from  me  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  which  I  could 
not  suhtist,  and  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  procured,  but  at  the  house  of  mf 
father, — You  nuxy  perhaps  think  me  a  fool,  for  risking  my  life  at  your  bidding,  in 
a  cause  too,  by  whxch  I  have  no  prospect  of  gaining  anything  ;for  itisyi'Ur  cause 
and  not  mine.  It  is  your  concern  tofght  the  Long-Knives ;  you  have  raiKd  a 
quarrel  amongst  yourselves,  and  ^ou  ought  yourselves  tojight  it  out  You  should 
not  compel  your  aiildren,  the  Indians,  to  expose  themselves  to  danger,  for  your  sokes* 
— Father,  many  lives  have  already  been  lost  on  your  account ! — JS/ations  have  suf- 
fered, and  been  weakened! — chUaren  have  lost  parents,  brothers,  and  relatives.' — 
wives  have  lost  h^bands ! — &  is  not  knoum  how  many  more  may  perish  before 
your  war  will  bt  d  an  end! — Father,  I  have  said,  that  you  may,  perhaps,  think  me 
a  fool,  for  thus  thoughtlessly  rushing  on  your  enemy ! — Do  not  believe  Uus,fMer : 
Think  iwt  that  I  want  sense  to  convince  me,  that  although  you  now  pretend  to  keep 
up  a  perpetual  enmity  to  the  Long-Knives,  you  may  before  long  conclude  a  peace 
with  them. — Father,  you  say  you  love  your  children,  the  Indians, — This  you  have 
often  told  them,  and  indeed  it  is  your  interest  to  say  so  to  them,  that  you  may  hwe 
them  at  your  service,  Bui,faihJer,  who  qfus  can  bdieve  that  you  can  love  aj)eo]de 
qf  a  differtid  color  from  your  own,  better  than  those  who  have  a  white  skin  Hke 
yourselves  ?  Father,  pay  attention  t^  what  I  am  going  to  say.  While  you^  father, 
are  setting  me  [meanmg  the  Indians  in  general]  on  your  enemy,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  hunter  sets  his  dog  on  the  game ;  while  J  am  in  the  act  of  rushing 
on  that  enemy  qf  yours,  with  the  bloody  destructive  toeapon  you  gave  me,i 
may,  perchmvx,  happen  to  look  back  to  the  place  from  whence  you  started  me ;  and 
what  shaU  I  see$  Perhaps  I  mcu  su  my  father  shaking  hands  with  the  Lon^' 
Knives;  yes,  with  these  very  people  he  now  calls  his  enemies.  I  may  then  see  htm 
Icntgh  at  my  folly  for  having  obeyed  his  orders ;  and  yet  I  am  now  risking  my  life 
at  nis  command!  Father, keep  what  I  have  scad  in  remembrance. — JSTotv,  jfath!ar, 
here  is  what  has  been  done  with  the  hatchet  you  gave  me.  [With  these  words  be 
banded  the  stick  to  the  .commandant,  with  the  scalp  upon  it,  above  men 
tioned.]  /  have  done  with  the  hatchet  what  you  ordered  me  to  do,  and  fottnd  d 
thorp,    MvertheUss,  I  did  not  do  all  that  I  might  have  done.  JSTo,  I  didnoL    4^ 

*  Another  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  Kambles,  ii.  US,  whom  hm  saw 
•I  New  Fatjfield  in  \SSt :  "  a  venerable  "  man  **  watcb^ng  the  bed  of  bit  dying  duagjklm,  lbs 
lasl  of  IS  children." 

f  HeetemeUUr's  Biogapby  of  the  Delawaret,  Sic.,  in  Philm.  Trtm$ 

I  Muekk^t  PmachOs,  aocoidinc  lo  BsekmMer. 
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\taaiifmUd  wUhin  mt.  IftU  compassion  for  your  enemy.  Innocence  [lielpless 
women  and  children]  had  no  part  in  your  auarrds :  thcrtfore  I  distinguished — 1 
spared,  I  took  some  live  flesh,  tohichi  while  I  loas  bringing  to  you,  J  spied  one  of 
your  large  canoes,  on  which  I  put  it  for  you.  In  a  few  days  you  unU  recover  thu 
nesh,  and  find  thai  the  skin  is  of  the  same  color  xoiih  your  own.  Father,  I  hope 
you  wiU  not  destrmf  what  /  have  saved.  Tou,  father,  nave  the  means  ofpreserv- 
vug  thai  which  with  me  would  perish  for  want.  The  warrior  is  poor,  and  his  robin 
is  always  empty;  hut  your  house,  father,  w  always  fuU.^ 

Afler  a  high  encomium  iii)Oii  xh\^  Hp<!cch,  wJ  ich  need  not  be  repeated,  Mr 
Heckewelder  says,  "It  is  but  justice  here  to  say,  that  Pipe  was  well  acquaint- 
<5d  with  tlie  noble  and  generous  character  of  the  British  officer  to  whom  this 
speech  was  addressed.  He  is  still  living  in  his  own  country,  an  honor  to  the 
British  name.  He  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  iu  employing  the  In- 
dians to  fieht  against  us;  but  he  did  it  with  re4uctaiice,  and  softenea  as  much 
as  was  in  his  power  the  horrors  of  tliat  abominable  warfare.  He  esteometl 
Captain  Pipe,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  well  pleased  with  the  humane  con- 
duct of  this  Lidian  chief,  whose  bugacity  in  this  instance  is  no  less  deserving 
of  praise  than  his  eloquence." 

The  name  of  Captain  Pipe  is  unfortunately  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
lamented  Colonel  H^iani Crawford,  who  perished  at  the  stake,  after  suffering 
the  most  horrible  and  excruciating  tortures  possible  for  Lidians  to  inflict  He 
was  paiticularly  obnoxious  to  iheiii,  from  having  been  many  years  a  successful 
commander  against  tbem.  He  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Indians  not  far  from 
Upper  Sandusky,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  1782.  At  this  time  he  was  arrived 
tliere,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  about  500  volunteers,  who  were  attacked  and 
put  to  flight,  without  having  acquitted  themselves  like  soldiers  in  any  degree ; 
except,  indeed,  some  individual  instances.  At  least  a  hundred  were  killetl 
and  taken,  and  of  the  latter,  but  two  are  said  ever  to  have  escaped- 

Captain  Pipe,  if  not  the  principal,  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  Indians  at  this  time.  When  the  rout  of  the  army  began,  instead  of  re- 
treating in  a  body,  they  fled  in  small  parties,  and  thus  fell  an  easy  prey  into 
Ute  hands  of  their  imrsuers.  CoIoik  1  Crawford  became  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  his  soldiers,  by  his  extreme  anxiety  for  his  son,  and  two  or  three 
other  relations,  whom  he  suspected  were  in  the  rear,  and  therefore  waited 
for  tliem  an  unreasonable  time.  He  at  length  fled,  in  company  with  a  Dr. 
Knight  and  two  others.  Unfortunately,  after  travelling  nearly  two  days,  they 
were,  witli  several  others,  surprised  by  a  party  of  DeTawares,  and  conducted 
to  the  Old  Wyandot  Town,  llere  Captain  Pipe,  witli  his  own  hands,  painted 
Crawford  and  Knighi  black  in  every  part  of  their  bodies.  A  place  called 
the  New  Wyandot  Town  was  not  far  off  To  this  place  they  were  now 
ordered,  and  Pipe  told  Cruuford,  that  when  he  arrived  there,  his  head  should 
be  shaved ;  of  which,  it  seems,  he  did  not  understand  the  import  These  mis- 
erable men  were  accom)>anied  by  Pipe  and  another  noted  Delaware  chief, 
named  Ifin^enim.  Several  otlier  captives  had  been  sent  forward ;  and  in  the 
way,  as  Knt^ht  and  Crawford  passed  along,  they  saw  four  of  die  mangled 
bodies  of  tJieir  ftiends,  lying  upon  the  ground,  dead  and  scalped.  Nine  others 
had  been  picked  up  at  the  same  time  the  two  just  named  were,  and  four  of 
these  were  those  murdered  in  the  way.  The  other  five  met  a  like  fate,  from 
the  hands  of  Indian  squaws  and  boys  at  tlie  destined  village.  Here  Crawfora 
and  Knight  saw  Simon  Girty,  of  whom  no  human  being  since,  we  ap[)rehend, 
has  s))oken  or  written  without  indignation.  He  is  represented  to  have  wit 
uessed  the  torture  of  Crawford  with  much  satisfaction! 

After  tlie  colonel  was  tied  to  the  faUiJ  post,  Captain  Pipe  addressed  the  as£em 
bled  Indians  in  an  earnest  speech,  which  when  he  had  closed,  they  all  joined  in 
n  hideous  yell,  and  fell  to  torturing  the  prisoner,  which  continued  for  about 
three  hours,  when  he  sunk  down  upon  his  face,  and  with  a  groan  expired. 

Dr.  Knight  was  reserved  for  the  same  fate,  and  was  present,  and  obliged  to 
hear  tlie  agonizing  ejaculations  of  his  ft'iend,  and  at  last  to  see  him  expire 
without  betnff  able  to  render  him  even  the  assistance  of  a  consoling  word!— 
Indeed  the  thoughts  of  his  own  condition,  and  the  end  that  awaited  him, 
were  as  much,  nay,  more,  perhaps,  than  a  rational  mind  could  bear.  Thert 
Memed  no  possibdity  of  a  deliverance ;  but  it  came  in  an  unexpected  hoar 
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He  ivas  to  be  sent  to  the  Suwanee  Town,  and  for  this  purpose  was  intrusted 
to  a  young  warrior,  who  watched  him  incessantly.  Tue  aistance  was  aboiii 
40  miles ;  and,  during  their  march,  he  found  means  to  knock  down  bis  drivel 
and  make  ^ood  his  escape.  He  was  21  days  in  the  wilderness  alone,  and  was 
nearly  famished  when  he  arrived  at  Fort  M'lntosh.  At  the  place  to  which 
be  was  destined  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  CrawfonTi  son,  son-in-law,  and  sev- 
eral others,  were  put  to  deatli  about  the  same  time. 

ffingenundf  ffingano&nd,  or  ffingaynoondf  had  an  interview  with  Colonel 
Crauiford  inmiediately  before  his  ezecutioh,  and  as  the  substance  of  what 

r3ed  betwe3n  the  victim  and  the  chief  has  been  preserved,  it  shall  here 
given,  not  merely  for  tlie  history  which  it  contains,  but  as  it  strikingly 
brii^  to  view  the  manner  in  which  an  Indian  exercises  his  views  of  justice 
in  an  extraordlnair  case. 

This  chief  had  been  known  to  Crawford  some  time  before,  and  had  been 
on  terms  of  true  friendship  with  him,  and  kindly  entertained  by  him  at  his 
own  house ;  and  such  acts  of  kindness  all  red  men  remember  with  gratitude. 
fVingtnund  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  when  the  first  preparations 
were  made  for  biu*nin^  the  prisoner^  but  resided  not  far  from  the  fatal  spot,  and 
had  retired  to  his  cabin  that  he  might  not  see  the  sentence  of  his  nation  exe- 
cuted upon  one  calling  him  his  friend ;  but  Crawford  requested  that  he  might 
be  sent  for,  cheering  his  almost  rayless  mind  with  the  faint  hope  that  he 
woidd  interpose  and  save  him.  Accordingly,  Wingtaund  soon  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  the  bound  and  naked  white  man.  He  was  asked  by  Craw/hrd  if 
he  knew  him,  wlio  said,  he  believed  he  did,  and  asked,  **  Are  you  not  dolouel 
Crawford  f^  "1  am,"  replied  the  colonel  The  chief  discovered  much  aa- 
tation  and  embarrassment,  and  ejaculated — ^**So! — ^Yes! — ^Indeed!"  •'Dti 
you  not  recollect  the  friendship  that  always  existed  between  us,  and  that  we 
were  always  glad  to  see  each  other?"  said  Crawford.  "Yes,"  said  the  chie^  "I 
remember  all  this,  and  that  we  have  oflen  drank  together,  and  that  you  have 
tieen  kind  tome."  **Then  I  ho|)e,"  added  Oai^/bft^  **  the  same  friendship 
still  contuiues."  "  It  woidd  of  course,"  said  Wxngtnundy "  were  vou  where  you 
ought  to  be,  and  not  here."  **  And  why  not  here  ?  "  said  the  colonel ;  **■  I  hope 
you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  need.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
exert  yourself  in  my  behalf,  as  I  should  do  for  you,  were  you  in  my  place." 
** Colonel  Crawford^*  replied  Wingenwidj  ** you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  sit- 
uation which  puts  it  out  of  my  power  and  that  of  others  of  your  friends  to 
do  any  diing  for  you."  "How  so,  Captain  Wingenund^^  said  the  coloneL 
He  added,  ^  By  joining  yourself  to  that  execrable  man,  WUUamson  and  his 
party.  The  man  who  but  the  other  day  murdered  such  a  niunber  of  the 
Moravian  Indians,  knowing  them  to  be  friends ;  knowing  that  he  ran  no  rkk 
in  murderinff  a  people  who  would  not  fight,  and  whose  only  business  was 
praying."  ^  But  I  assure  you,  Wmgtnund^  said  Crauford^  <*  that  had  I  been  with 
nun  at  the  time,  this  would  not  have  happened.  Not  I  alone,  but  all  ^our 
friends  and  all  good  men,  wherever  they  are,  reprobate  acts  of  this  kind." 
<*  That  may  be,"  said  Wxngenundy  **  yet  these  friends,  these  good  men  did  not 
prev*Bnt  him  fh)m  going  out  again,  to  kill  the  remainder  of^those  inofl^enaive, 
yet  foolish  Moravian  Indians !  I  eay  foolish^  because  they  believed  the  whites 
m  preference  to  us.  We  had  of\en  told  them  that  they  would  be  one  day  so 
treated  by  those  people  who  called  themselves  their  friends!  We  told  them 
that  there  was  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  what  the  white  men  said ;  that  their 
fair  promises  were  only  intended  to  allure  us,  that  they  might  the  more  easily 
kill  us,  as  they  have  done  many  Indians  before  they  lulled  these  Moravians." 
<*I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  Craufcrd:  *< as  to  WiUiamtmCs  going 
out  again,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  determined  on  it,  1  went  out  witii 
him,  to  prevent  him  from  committing  firesh  murders."  "This,"  said  Whu^t- 
tvwndi  "  the  Indians  would  not  believe,  were  even  I  to  tell  them  sa"  Crawfora 
then  asked,  "  And  why  would  they  not  believe  it  ?  "  Because,"  replied  Win- 
rmund^  "it  would  have  been  out  of  your  power  to  prevent  his  doing  what 
he  pleased."  "  Out  of  my  power  ?  "  exclaimed  the  colonel,  and  asked,  "  Have 
any  Moravian  Indians  been  killed  or  hurt  since  we  came  out?"  "None," 
answered  the  chief;  "  l>ut  you  went  first  to  then-  town,  and  finding  it  emf^ 
and  deserted,  you  turned  on  the  path  towards  us.    |f  you  bad  been  in  searei 
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sf  warrion  only,  you  would  not  have  gone  thither.  Our  spies  watched  )[ou 
closely.  They  saw  you  while  you  were  embodying  yourselves  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ohio.  They  saw  you  cross  that  river — they  saw  where  yc  u  encamped 
at  niffht — they  saw  you  turn  off  from  the  path  to  the  deserted  Moravian  town — 
they  Knew  you  were  going  out  of  your  way — ^your  steps  were  constantly  w^h- 
ed,  and  you  were  suffered  quietly  to  proceed  until  you  reached  the  spot 
where  you  were  attacked." 

Crawfardj  doubtless,  with  this  sentence,  ended  his  last  rays  of  hope.  He  £skecL 
with  faint  emotion,  **  What  do  tliev  intend  to  do  with  ine  ?  "  when  ff'ingenuni 
frankly  replied,  **  I  tell  you  with  grief.  As  ffilliamson,  with  his  whole  cowardly 
host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  the  whisding  of  our  warriors*  Imlls,  being  satisfied 
that  now  he  had  no  Moravians  to  deal  with,  but  men  who  could  fight,  and  with 
such  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do — ^1  say,  as  he  escaped,  and  they 
bave  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  his  stead."  "  And  is  there 
no  possibility  of  preventing  this  ?  "  said  Crawford — ^  Can  you  devise  no  way 
to  get  me  off?  You  shall,  my  firiend,  be  weU  re  wai'ded  if  you  are  instrumen- 
tal in  saving  my  life."  ^  Had  ffUliamson  been  taken  with  you,"  answered  the 
chief,  **  I  and  some  friends,  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  saving  you,  but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  no  man 
would  dare  to  interfere  in  your  behalf.  The  king  of  England  himself,  were  he 
to  come  to  this  spot,  with  ail  his  wealth  and  treasure,  could  not  effect  this  ))ur- 
]>ose.  The  blood  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than  half  of  them  women 
and  children,  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  aloud  for  revenge.  The  nsla- 
tives  of  the  slain,  who  are  among  us,  cry  out  and  stand  ready  for  revenge,  I'he 
nation  t6  which  they  belonged  will  have  revenge.  The  Shawaiiese,  our  grand- 
children, liave  asked  for  your  fellow  prisoner ;  on  him  they  will  take  revenge. 
All  the  nations  connected  with  us  cry  out,  revenge  !  revenge  /  The  Moravians 
whom  you  went  to  destroy,  having  fled,  inste^m  of  avenging  their  brethren, 
the  offence  is  become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  take  revenge ! " 
^'My  fate  then  is  fixed,"  said  the  wretched  man,  **and  I  must  prepare  lo 
meet  death  in  its  worst  form."  ^Yes,  colonel,"  said  the  chief;  *'I  am 
sorry  for  it,  but  cannot  do  any  thing  for  you.  Had  you  attended  to  tlie  Indian 
principle,  that  as  good  and  evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a 
good  man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  be  in  this  lament- 
able situation.  You  see,  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  after  ffiUiamson  has  deserted 
you,  what  a  bad  man  he  must  be !  Nothing  now  remains  for  you  but  to  meet 
your  fate  like  a  brave  man.  Farewell,  Colonel  Crcuqford!  they  are  coming 
I  will  retire  to  a  solitary  spot" 

Accordingly  a  host  of  executioners  were  immediately  upon  him,  and  ho 
died  by  their  cruel  hands,  as  we  have  already  written.  It  is  said  that  H^in^ 
nund  shed  tears  at  parting  with  his  friend,  and  that  ever  afler,  when  the  cu*-. 
cuinstance  was  mentioned,  he  seemed  very  sensibly  affected.* 

Colonel  CraiofonPs  son  was  compelled  to  witness  this  cruel  death  of  his 
fatlier,  and  suffered  the  same  fate  immediately  after.f 

The  exfiedition  of  Colonel  Crawford  was  not  so  laudably  undertaken  as 
many  others,  in  as  far  as  it  was  directed  aeainst  the  Moravian  towns  upon  tlie 
Muskingum,  where  manyt  who  composed  it,  were  determined  that  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  which  they  there  expected  to  find,  should  glut  their  vengeance 
by  their  blood,  as  those  at  Gnadenhuetten  had  done  but  a  short  time  before.} 

CHIKATOMMO.  In  1790,  this  chief  succeeded  in  capturing  many  boats 
upon  the  Ohio  River,  killing  many  of  those  in  them,  and  taking  and  destroy- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  pro))erty.  Among  the  boats  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  ChUuUoTnmo  was  one  in  which  was  a  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  of  Botetourt 
county,  Vii^inia,  and  several  others,  and  from  whose  narrative  we  derive  much 
of  this  information — a  book  replete  with  instruction,  and  one  of  the  modi 
valuable  in  its  kind.§    As  this  company  were  descending  the  Ohio,  in  an  un- 

•  Heekewelder's  Indian  Nations,  281  lo  284.  f  Columbian  Magazine  for  1787,  p.  548. 

J[  Our  chief  auihorky  for  these  evenis  is  the  valuable  Chroniclks  Zy  Mr.  Withers,  bafon 
erred  to. 

&  l*be  author  appears  to  bave  been  prompted  to  iu  publication  by  the  misinterpretatioa 
bis  oral  communications  by  the  Duke  ae  Liancourt ;  whom,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  find  to 
"    ••  materially,  in  his  acc«^unt,  from  the  a'tUior  as  one  might  apprehend  from  his  ttato 

48  ,         , 
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wicldy  flat-bottomed  boat,  in  which  wore  a  number  of  horees  and  conndera- 
ole  mercJmndiso,  two  white  men  aj>penred  upon  the  shore,  and  called  to  them 
effecting  gront  disti-oHS,  tind  beggeil  to  he  taken  on  boiu-d.  Before  tliese  twc 
whites  showed  themsolvcs,  however,  a  smoke  was  seen  above  the  trees,  and 
for  some  time  heM  them  in  doubt  on  which  side  of  the  river  it  was.  The} 
wished  to  nscfrtain  thU  fnrt,  as  thereby,  they  might  keep  close  in  upon  the 
opposite  shore,  and  so  est  ape  mischief  in  the  event  of  an  ambush ment  of 
Indians.  They  were  thus  wanr,  as  the  Indians  were  constantly  doing  mis- 
chief upon  the  rivers,  and  bad  Dat  a  short  time  before  destroyed  a  settlenr  ent 
at  a  place  called  Koonedy's  Bottom,  in  Kentucky. 

It  was  before  sunrise  on  the  20  March,  that  the  two  white  men  before  men- 
tioned hailed  the  boat,  which  was  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  fu-e-anns,  naving 
discovered  the  smoke  to  be  upon  the  N.  W.  shore,  and  therefore  they  kept 
upon  the  S.  W.  These  white  men,  the  more  efloctually  to  decoy  the  boat's 
crew,  said  the^  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians  at  Kennedy's  Bot- 
tom, and  had  just  escaped  from  them,  and  unless  they  would  take  them  on 
\)oard  they  must  perish  from  hunger  and  cold.  The  truth  was,  one  or  both 
of  them  were  abandoned  wretches,  who  had  leagued  with  a  band  of  deprecia- 
tors  under  ChikatommOj  and  thus  were  the  means  of  destroying  many  inno- 
cent lives  in  the  most  atrocious  manner.  When  hailed  by  them,  as  we  have 
t'ust  said,  some  in  the  boat  were  for  listening  to  them,  and  some  against  it 
n  the  mean  time,  the  boat  floated  fast  down  the  current,  and  left  those  on 
shore  considerably  in  tlic  rear,  altliough  they  exerted  themselves  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  l)oat  Those  who  were  against  taking  them  on  board  bad  their 
objections  well  grounded ;  for  when  these  men  were  asked  the  occasion  of 
the  smoke  ui)on  their  side  of  the  river,  they  denied  that  there  had  been  any, 
or  said  they  Knew  of  no  such  thing ;  and  this  was  iu*ged  as  a  stiflicient  reason 
why  they  should  reject  the  other  part  of  their  story.  Still,  as  the  boat  glided 
down,  those  on  board  delmtrd  the  subject,  and  at  length  concluded,  that  if 
there  were  Indians  where  they  first  saw  the  men,  they  must  then  he  far  up 
the  river,  as  it  was  tliought  im))ossible  that  they  could  have  got  througn 
the  woods  so  fast  as  they  hnd  floated  down ;  and  one  of  the  company,  a  Mr. 
Fttrni,  whose  kindness  of  heart  brought  upon  them  this  calamity,  proposed 
hazarding  his  own  person  on  shore,  without  in  the  least  endangering  the 
rest  His  plan  was  as  follows:  that  whereas  they  must  be  now  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Indians,  they  should  haid  in,  and  barely  touch  upon  the  shore, 
and  he  would  jump  out,  and  the  boat  should  at  the  same  time  haul  off;  so 
that  if  Indians  should  be  coming,  the  boat  would  have  time  to  get  off  safe, 
and  as  to  himself,  he  could  well  outrun  them,  and  would  get  on  board  tlie 
boat  again  at  a  certain  point  below.  And  thus  was  the  humane  plan  laid  of 
relie\'ing  supposed  distress,  the  sad  recompense  of  which  we  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

One  circumstance  had  not  been  taken  into  account  by  this  devoted  com 
pany.  The  current  being  rapid«  it  took  them  much  longer  than  they  had 
anticipated  to  gain  tlie  shore ;  and  this  gave  some  of  the  most  swift-footed  of 
Chikalommo's  party  time  to  arrire  at  me  point  at  the  same  time  with  them. 
Having  arrived  close  to  the  shore,  Mr.  Flinn  had  but  liarely  cleared  himself 
from  the  boat,  when  a  large  number  of  Indians,  painted  in  the  most  frightful 
manner,  came  rushing  upon  them.  Some  of  the  boat's  crew  seized  their 
gims,  and  determined  to  resist,  while  the  others  used  every  means  to  get 
their  boat  from  the  shore ;  but  every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  against  them. 
Their  boat  hecixme  entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  large  tree,  and  the  whole 
body  of  Indians,  having  arrived,  being  54  in  niiml)er,  gave  a  horrible  ye" 
and  )>oured  in  their  whole  fire  upon  the  boat  From  the  protection  aflTorded 
by  the  side  of  the  boat,  one  only  was  killed,  Dolly  Fleming,  and  Mr.  Sb^ 
wounded.  All  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  others  lay  down  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  t«^  prevent  being  immediately  killed.  The  Indians  kept  up 
their  fire  until  aJl  the  horses  were  shot  down,  which  added  much  to  th« 

menl.  The  chief  disagreement  appears  in  such  minor  points  as  ihc  speHinjr  of  names:  Uii» 
in  naming  the  persons  raplivaied,  for  Skyles  he  wntes  Sfcuyl;  for  Dolly  Fleming,  /'"/j 
F/iimming :  for  Kliun.  Pfilijn,  Sec. 
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iMMTOr  cif  the  situation  of  tliose  upon  the  l)ottom  of  the  boat,  as  the;  were 
m  great  danger  of  being-  trampled  to  death  by  them  before  they  fel ,  and 
afterwards  finora  their  strivings.  When  this  was  fuiished,  the  firing  ceased, 
and  Mr.  May  stood  up,  and  held  up  a  wliite  cnp  in  token  of  siui'ender;  but 
he  fell  in  a  moment  after,  witli  a  ball  shot  through  his  head.  Several  of  the 
Indians  now  swam  to  the  boat,  and  were  hel])ed  into  it  by'  those  within. 
Having  now  got  possession  of  it,  they  seemed  well  picas  d,  and  offered  no 
further  violence.  All  tliuigs  were  now  taken  on  shoi-e,  and  an  immense  fire 
kindled;  the  dead  were  scalped,  and  tlirovvn  into  the  river,  and  ttie  captives 
divested  of  most  of  their  clotiies.  As  several  Indians  were  gathered  around 
Mr.  Jo/iTuion  when  he  was  stiipped,  one,  ol)sorvin^  that  he  had  on  a  kind 
of  red  vest,  approached  and  said  to  him  in  English,  ^Ok!  you  capjioiinV 
Hesaid,  **Ab."  Then  the  Indian  pointed  to  his  own  breast,  and  said,  ^  jlfe 
cappaJtm — €dl  dut  my  aogersJ"  This  was  Chickatomvio,  An  Indian,  named 
Torn  Lewis^  discovered  much  humanity  to  Mr.  Johnston^  in  that  he  covered 
him  witli  his  own  blanket  after  he  had  lost  his  clothes. 

Bein^  all  stationed  about  tlie  fire,  Chickatommo  was  at  one  end  of  it,  (it 
being  about  50  feet  in  lengtli,)  who,  rising  up,  made  a  speech  to  the  multi- 
tude. An  old  Shawanee  chief,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  made  the 
first  speech,  at  the  end  of  which  Chickatomtno  conducted  Johnston  to  another 
Shawanee  chie^  whose  name  was  Mea-skaio-Oy  to  whom  he  was  given  or 
assigned,  and  informed  that  he  was  his  friend.  At  the  end  of  Chickatammo^s 
speech,  another  prisoner  was  disposed  of.  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated 
wth  the  third  and  lasL  Johnston^  SkyleSj  and  Flinn  went  to  the  Shawanese, 
and  Peggy  Flemiiig  to  the  Cherokees.  This  baml  of  robbers  appears  to  have 
been  made  up  of  adventurers  from  the  tribes  just  mentioned,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  Delawares.  The  latter  had  none  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  did 
not  wish  to  be  known  in  the  business,  thuiking  it  might  involve  their  nation 
in  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

The  two  white  men  who  had  decoyed  the  boat  into  the  Indians'  hands 
were  still  with  them,  and  the  next  day  all  the  captives  were  ordered  to  take 
a  position  upon  the  edge  of  Lhe  river,  to  decoy  the  fiist  that  should  be  passing. 
A  boat  soon  appeared,  and,  repugnant  as  such  an  employment  was  to  the 
feelings  of  these  captive^yet  tney  were  obliged  tlius  to  do,  or  suffer  a  horri- 
ble death.  Divine  and  Ttiomas  were  the  names  of  the  two  whites  so  often 
mentioned:  the  former  was  the  voluntary  agent,  and,  as  Mr.  Johnston 
expresses  it,  the  one  who  "alone  had  devised  and  carried  into  effect  their 
destruction;"  and,  **  ingenious  m  wicked  stratagems,  seemed  to  be  }>erfectly 
^(ratkSed  to  aid  the  savages  in  their  views,  and  to  feel  no  scruples  in  suggest- 
ing  means  for  their  accomplishment.  He  fabricated  a  tale,  that  we  were 
passengers  down  the  Ohio,  whose  boat  had  suffered  so  great  an  injury  that 
we  were  unable  to  proceed  imtil  it  was  repaired ;  but  tnat  for  want  of  an 
axe,  it  ^vas  impossible  for  us  to  do  the  necessary  work.  These  imsuspecti ng 
canoe-men  tinned  towards  us ;  but  the  current  bore  them  down  so  far  below 
us,  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  my  putting  them  on  their  guard.  [Mr.  Johns- 
ion  bavinff  intended  by  some  sign  to  have  given  them  warning  of  what 
awaited  them.]  The  Indians,  as  mey  had  acted  in  our  case,  ran  down  the 
river  at  such  a  distance  from  it,  and  under  cover  of  the  woods,  that  they 
were  not  discovered,  until  tlie  canoe  was  close  to  the  shore,  when  they  fired 
into  it,  and  shot  every  one  on  board.  As  they  tumbled  into  the  water,  their 
little  bark  was  overset.  Two,  who  were  not  yet  dead,  kept  themselves  afloat, 
but  were  so  severely  wounded  that  they  could  not  swim  off  The  Indians 
leaped  into  the  river,  and  after  dragging  them  to  the  shore,  despatched  them 
with  the  tomahawk.  The  bodies  orthe  ft)ur  who  were  killed  were  also  brought 
to  land,  and  the  whole  six  were  scalped.  All  were  then  thrown  into  the 
liver.  Nothing  I  could  then  learn,  or  which  has  since  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, iias  enabled  me  to  understand  who  these  unfortunate  sufibrers  were." 
After  various  successes  and  encounters  upon  the  river,  Chickatommo  left  i^ 
and  met  a  number  of  his  company  at  an  encamj)ment  about  five  miles  firom 
it.  Here  he  left  the  rest,  taking  with  him  a  select  ninnber  and  some  of  the 
Charoikeea,  with  Miss  Fleming;  and  the  company  with  whom  Joh$uion 
did  not  join  him  again  for  many  day&    Afte^"  much  delay  and 
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iuterestiiig  incident,  thev  reached  the  Indian  town  of  Upper  Sandusky 
Here  tliey  squandered  all  their  rich  .booty  for  whiskey,  and,  as  ujual,  rkfied 
in  drunkenness  for  several  days.  Ckiekeiommo  at  this  time  showed  himself 
very  savage  to  the  prisoners,  and  had  he  not  been  prevented  bythe  humana 
and  benevolent  Messhmoa,*  would  have  killed  some  of  them.  The  unfortu- 
nate Skyle8  ha<l  some  time  before  left  them,  and  gone  in  an  unknown  direction 
with  his  cruel  master. 

A  French  trader  at  Sandusky,  a  Mr.  Duehouquety  had  used  endeavors  to 
ransom  Johnston ;  but  his  master  for  some  time  would  hear  nothing  of  it 
At  length,  having  dissipated  all  his  booty,  and  ashamed  to  return  home  m  such 
a  state,  he  concluded  to  sell  Johnston  for  the  most  he  could  get ;  and  accord- 
ingly 600  silver  broaches  were  paid  him,  equal  in  value  to  100  dollars,  tlie 
amount  a^eed  upon.     Chickaiommo  and  his  party  then  took  up  their  march 
)r  Detroit    Not  long  aAer  this,  Mr.  Johnston  retiumed  home  by  way  of  that 
!ace.    Before  he  left  Sandusky,  he  was  informed  of  the  burning  of  the  ill- 
ted  Flinn :  he  suffered  at  the  stake  at  the  Miami  village,  and  was  eaten  by 
i  torturers.    The  Indian  who  brought  the  news  to  Sandusky,  said  that  he 
nself  had  .feasted  upon  hino. 

Kxng'cranty  a  Wvandot  chief,  appears  conspicuous  in  this  narrative,  and 
sstrates  a  valuable  trait  of  character  in  Inolan  life.  When  Mr.  Duehou- 
quet  and  Johnston  had  arrived  at  Lower  Sandusky,  in  their  way  to  Detroit, 
the  town  was  filled  with  alarm,  and  tljey  soon  learned  the  occasion  to  be 
from  the  arrival  of  some  Cherokees  in  the  neighborhood,  with  a  female  cap- 
tive. The  traders  in  the  place  immediately  went  to  their  camp,  where  they 
found  Ptgry  Fteminjg,  who  some  time  before  had  been  separated  from  Johnston 
and  the  other  captives.  Amonff  those  who  went  to  see  her,  was  a  white 
man  by  the  name  of  fVhUaker^  who,  having  been  carried  into  captivity  in  his 
youth,  had  grown  up  in  all  the  Indian  habits,  and  being  a  man  of  consider 
able  physical  powers  and  enterprise,  had  become  a  chief  among  the  Wyandots.! 
He  had  been  upon  the  frontiers  with  the  Indians  upon  trading  expeditions, 
and  had  lodged  at  times  in  Pittsburg  in  the  tavern  or  Miss  Flmin^s  fatlier. 
She  immediately  knew  him,  and  besonght  him,  in  the  most  afiecting  manner, 
to  deliver  her  fifom  bondage.  He  went  immediately  to  King-crane^  and  told 
him  that  the  woman  with  the  Cherokees  was  his  sister,  \  and  begged  him  to 
use  means  for  her  relieC  King'-erane  went  without  loss  of  time,  and  urged 
the  Cherokees  to  restore  her  to  her  brother.  They  were  enraged  at  the 
request,  and  there  was  danger  of  their  murderinff  her  lest  she  should  be 
taken  from  them.  He  next  tried  to  purchase  her ;  l)ut  his  benevolent  offers 
were  indignantly  refused,  and  then-  rage  was  still  increased.  Resolved  to 
rescue  her  out  of  their  hands,  Ktur- crane  repaired  to  their  camp  early  the 
next  morning,  accompanied  with  o  or  10  young  warriors.  They  found  the 
Cherokees  asleep,  but  the  captive— 4t  is  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate — war 
without  the  least  attire !  extended  and  lashed  to  the  stake ! — ready  to  H 
bunied ! — ^her  body  painted  all  over  with  black.  KSng-crant  silently  cut  the 
thongs  with  which  she  was  bound,  then  awakened  the  murderers,  and  threv% 
down  upon  the  ground  the  price  of  a  captive  m  silver  broaches,  (which  ai«s 
current  money  among  them,)  and  departed  She  was  soon  afler  sent  forward 
for  her  home,  disguisiBd  in  the  attire  of  a  squaw.  The  Cherdcees  prowled 
about  seeking  vengeance  upon  some  white  person  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
disappeared. 

Tne  reader  may  wish  to  know  what  became  of  Sh^ : — he  was  taken  19 
a  place  upon  the  Miami  River,  where  he  was  doomed  to  be  biurnt,  but  made 
his  escape  the  niffht  previous  ig  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  have  suffered* 
After  enduring  the  most  painnil  fatigues  and  hunger,  from  wandering  .alone 
in  the  wildemeas,  he  met  with  some  traders  who  conveyed  him  to  I)eirait, 
and  firom  thence  home  to  Virginia. 
The  sequel  of  the  life  of  the  old  hard-hearted  Ckkkatommo  is  as  follows 

*  Mr.  Johnstorif  throughout  bis  narrative,  gives  him  an  excellent  character.    He  was  akvt 
after  the  war  of  1812  began,  and  was  one  of  the  followers  of  T^tcum$eh. 
t  Hurons  and  WycautoU  are  svnonymous  terms  with  most  writers. 
I  If  ever  good  came  out  of  evil,  we  should  expect  it  in  a  case  like  this. 
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For  four  years  succeediug  the  eveots  above  related,  he  fbllowed  his  deprtda- 
dn^  career,  and  was  coucerued  io  opposing  the  war  parties  of  AinericaiiS 
unti]  the  time  of  General  Waynf^s  famous  expedition.  As  that  veteran  was 
advancing  into  the  western  region,  Ckiclcaiommo  met  an  advance  party  of  his 
army  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  desperate  warriors,  who  were  sent  forward 
as  the  Indian  forlorn  hope.  A  sharp  skirmish  followed,  and  ChicktUommo 
was  slain.  This  was  the  action  near  Fort  Defiance.  King-crane  was  also  in 
arms  to  oppose  General  fVame;  but  in  the  last  war  against  England,  he 
fought  for  the  Americans,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  three  or  four  years 
after  its  close.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  Wayn^a  famous  treaty  at  Fort 
Ghreenville,  and  several  others. 

We  now  pass  to  a  chief  by  &r  more  prominent  in  Indian  history  than 
many  who  have  received  much  greater  notice  from  iiistorians.  This  was 
MISHIKINAKWA,  (a  name  by  no  means  settled  in  orthography,)  which,  inter- 
preted, is  said  to  mean  the  LiUU-turUe.  To  the  different  treaties  bearing  hia 
name,  we  find  these  spellings:  Meahekunnogfupwh,  Greenville,  3  Aug.  1795; 
Meshekunnoghquohy  Fort  Wayne,  7  June,  1^3 ;  Mcuhekanahqttahj  Vincennea 
21  August,  1805;  Meshekenoghqua,  Fort  Wayne,  30  September,  1809;  and 
were  we  disposed  to  look  into  the  various  authors  who  have  used  the  name, 
we  might  nearly  finish  out  our  page  with  its  variations. 

LiTTLE-TUATLE  was  chicf  of  Uic  Miamls,  and  the  scenes  of  his  warlike 
achievements  were  upon  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  had,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tribes  of  that  region,  successfully  fought  the  armies  of  Han/ier  and 
St,  CUdr ;  and  in  the  fight  with  the  latter,  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  chief 
command ;  hence  a  detailed  account  of  that  af&ir  belongs  to  his  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Americans  inveighed  loudly  against  the  English 
^f  Canada,  in  most  instances,  charging  them  with  all  the  guilt  of  the  enormi- 
ties committed  on  their  frontiers  by  the  Indians.  It  is  equally  well  known, 
at  this  day,  by  every  judicious  inc^uirer,  that  they  were  not  so  blamable  as 
the  Americans  reported,  nor  so  innocent  as  themselves  and  friends,  even 
long  afler,  pretended.  That  the  British  government  encouraged  depredations 
upon  the  fi-ontiei-s  in  times  of  peace,  should  not  too  easilv  be  received  for 
truth ;  still,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  who  held  inferior  ofiices 
under  it,  were  secret  abettors  of  barbarities.  In  the  attack  upon  General  St, 
CUoj^t  army,  now  about  to  be  related,  there  was  much  cause  of  suspicion 
against  the  Uanadians,  as  it  was  known  that  many  of  them  even  exceeded 
in  that  bloody  a&ir  the  Indians  themselves.  Mr.  fVdd^  the  intelligent 
traveller,  says,*  •*  A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particular  many  that 
were  bom  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  in  this  action ; 
a  circumstance  which  confirmed  tlie  people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion  they 
had  previously  formed,  that  the  Indians  were  encouraged  and  abetted  in 
their  attacks  upon  them  by  the  British.  I  can  safely  a&m,  however,  from 
having  conversed  with  many  of  these  young  men  who  fought  against  SL 
ClmTf  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  secrecy  they  lefl  their  homes  to  join  the 
Indians,  fearful  lest  the  government  should  censure  their  conduct" 

The  western  Indians  were  only  imboldened  by  the  battles  between  them 
and  detachments  of  General  Uarmer's  army,  in  1790,  and,  under  such  a  lead- 
er as  MiskikinakwcL,  eniertsaned  sanguine  hopes  of  bringing  the  Americans  to 
their  own  terms.  One  murder  followed  another,  in  ra^id  succession,  attend- 
ed liy  all  the  horrors  peculiar  to  their  warfare,  wmch  caused  President 
fVasfdngton  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  recommending  Congress  to 
adopt  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  checking  those  calamities ;  and  2000 
men  were  immediately  raised  and  put  under  the  command  of  Genenil  St. 
Clair,  then  governor  of  the  North- Western  Territory.  He  received  his  ap- 
pointment the  4th  of  March,  1791,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Washington,  by 
way  of  Kentucky,  with  all  possible  despatch,  where  he  arrived  15  May.f 
There  was  much  time  lost  in  getting  the  troops  imbodied  at  this  place ;  Gen- 
eral BvUer,  with  the  residue,  not  arriving  until  the  middle  of  Septeml)er. 
There  were  various  circumstances  to  account  for  the  delays,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary  to  recount  here. 

•  TraoeU  in  Canada,  496— 7, 8vo.  L oudoD,  (4  ed.)  1800.        t  St.  Clair's  NamUioe,  p.  4. 
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Colonel  Darhe  proceeded  immediately  on  his  arrival,  which  wab  about  the 
end  of  Angust,  and  built  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami,  in  the  country  of 
Uitle  lurtle ;  and  » )on  after  Fort  Jefferson  was  built,  forty  miles  ftrther  on- 
ward. These  two  forts  beinj?  left  manned,  about^  the  end  of  October  the 
army  advanced,  being  about  2000  strong,  militia  incladed^  whose  numbers 
were  not  inconsiderable,  as  will  appear  by  the  nrdserable  nuinner  in  which 
they  not  onW  conftised  themselves,  but  the  r^ijular  soldiers  also. 

(general  ^.  Clair  had  advanced  but  about  six  miles  in  front  of  Fort  Jefier- 
son,  when  60  of  his  militia,  ft*om  pretended  disaffection,  commenced  a  retreat; 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  evil  had  spread  considerably  among  the  rest 
of  the  armv.  Being  fearful  they  would  seize  upon  the  convoy  of  provisions, 
the  general  ordered  Colonel  Hcmdramk  to  pursue  them  with  his  regunent,  and 
force  them  to  return.  The  army  now  consisted  of  but  1400  eflfective  men, 
and  this  was  tlie  number  attacked  by  LUtU-turtU  and  his  warriors,  15  miles 
from  the  Miami  villages. 

Colonel  Bxdler  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Colonel  Darke  the  lefi 
The  militia  wereposted  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  and  were  encamped 
in  two  lines.  They  had  not  finished  securing  their  baggage,  when  they 
were  attacked  in  their  camp.  It  was  their  intention  to  have  marched  imme- 
diately to  the  destruction  of  the  Miami  villages.  Of  this  their  movements 
apprized  tlie  Indians,  who  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  firmness.  They 
fell  upon  the  militia  before  simrise,  4  November,  who  at  once  fled  into  the  main 
cfmip,  in  the  most  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner:  many  of  tliem,  having 
thrown  away  their  guns,  were  piu*-sued  and  slaughtered.  At  the  main  camp 
the  fight  was  sustamed  some  time,  by  the  great  exertions  of  the  officers,  but 
with  great  inequality :  tlie  Indians  under  LStle-iurUe  amounting  to  about  1500 
warriors.  Colonels  Darke  and  BuUer,  and  Major  Clark^  made  several  suc- 
cessful charges,  which  enabled  tliem  to  save  some  of  their  numbers  by 
checking  the  enemy  while  flight  was  more  practicable. 

Of  the  Americans,  5JK)  were  killed  and  missing, beside  f^^-e^U officers; 
and  242  soldiers  and  twenty-one  officers  were  wounded,  man v  of  whom  died. 
Colonel  Butler  was  anion^  the  slain.  The  account  of  his  fall  is  shocking. 
He  was  severely  woundea,  and  left  on  the  ground.  The  well-known  and 
infamous  Simon  Girty  came  up  to  him,  and  obseiTed  him  writhing  under 
severe  pain  from  his  wounds.  Girty  knew  and  Qpoke  to  him.  Knowm^  that 
he  could  not  live,  the  colonel  begged  of  Girty  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  but  tumeato  an  Indian,  whom  he  told  that  the  officer 
was  the  conmiander  of  the  army :  upon  which  he  drove  his  tomahawk  into 
his  head.  A  nnrabrr  <»r  others  Uien  came  around,  and  after  taldng  off  his 
scalp,  they  took  out  In  •  \wi\v\.  and  cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
tribes  in  the  action,  i\\A  di\  uiod  it  among  them.  All  maaner  of  brutal  acts 
were  committed  on  the  bodu^sof  the  slain.  It  need  not  be  mentioned  for  the 
information  of  the  ob8er\Ti-  v\'  Indian  affairs,  that  land  was  the  main  cause 
of  t^iis  as  well  as  most  other  wars  between  the  Indians  and  whites;  and 
hence  it  was  very  easy  to  ncconnt  for  the  Indians  filling  the  mouths  of  the 
slain  with  eartli  after  this  battle.  It  was  actually  the  case,  as  reported  by 
those  who  shortly  after  visited  the  scene  of  action  and  biuied  the  dead. 

General  St,  Clair  was  called  to  an  account  for  the  disastrous  issue  of  this 
campaign,  and  was  honorably  acnuitted.  He  published  a  narrative  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  conduct,  which,  at  this  day,  few  will  think  it  required.  What 
he  says  of  his  retreat  we  will  give  in  his  own  words.*  "  The  retreat  was,  you 
may  be  sure,  a  precipitate  one ;  it  was  in  fact  a  flight  The  camp  and  the 
artillery  were  abandoned  ;  but  tliat  was  unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse  was  left 
alive  to  have  drawn  it  off;  had  it  otlierwise  been  practicable.  But  the  most 
disgraceful  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  threw 
away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even  after  the  piursuit,  which  continued 
about  four  miles,  had  ceased.  I  found  the  road  strewed  with  them  for  many 
miles,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ;  for,  having  had  all  my  horses  killed, 
and  being  mounted  upon  one  that  could  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  1 
could  not  get  .brwaid  myself,  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward,  either  to  hab 

*  Peim,  OazeUe,  of  ihal  year 
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the  front,  or  prevent  the  men  from  parting  with  their  arms,  were  unattend 
ed  to." 

The  roninnnt  of  tlie  army  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson  the  same  day,  just 
bef<>re  smiset.  the  place  from  wliicb  tliey  fled  being  29  miles  distant  Gene- 
ral iSL  CUtir  did  every  thing  diat  a  brave  general  could  do.  lie  exposed  him- 
self to  every  danger,  having,  during  tlie  action,  ei^ht  bullets  shot  uirough  liis 
clothes.  In  no  attack  related  in  our  records,  did  me  Indians  discover  greater 
bravery  and  determination.  After  giving  the  iii*st  fire,  they  rushed  forward 
with  tomahawk  in  hand.  Theur  loss  was  inconsiderable;  but  the  trudera 
afterwards  learned  among  them  that  LdUU-turlle  had  150  killed  and  many 
wounded.*  "  They  rushed  on  tlie  artillery,  heedless  of  tlieir  fire,  and  look 
two  pisces  in  an  instant  They  were  again  retaken  by  our  troops:  and 
ivhenevcr  the  army  charged  tiiein,  they  were  seen  to  give  way,  and  advimcB 
again  as  soon  as  they  l>egun  to  retreat,  doing  great  execution,  both  in  die 
retreat  and  advance.  They  are  very  dextrous  in  covering  tliemselves  with 
trees ;  many  of  them  however  fell,  both  of  the  infantry  and  artillery."  "Six 
or  eight  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  their  hands,  with  about  400  horses,  all  tlie 
ge,  ammunid<m,  and  provisions."  f 
i^hether  the  battle-ground  of  General  SL  Clair  were  visited  by  the  whites 
previous  to  1793  1  do  not  learn  ;  but  in  December  of  that  year  a  detachment 
of  General  fVayne*s  army  went  to  the  place,  and  the  accoimt  given  of  its  ap- 
pearance is  most  truly  melancholy.  This  detachment  was  ordered  to  build 
a  fort  there,  which  having  done,  it  was  called  Fort  Recovery.  Within  a  sjiace 
of  about  350  yards  were  found  500  skull  bones,  the  most  of  which  were 
gathered  up  and  buried  For  about  five  miles  in  the  direction  of  tl»e  retreat 
of  the  army  the  woods  was  strewed  with  skeletons  and  muskets,  i  he  two 
brass  cannon,  which  composed  SL  Clair*s  artillery,  one  a  thrte^  and  the  othei 
a  six-pomider,  were  found  in  a  creek  adjacent^ 

The  'bl'owinff  song  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  although  not  the  best  ot 
poeti^,  is  considered  a  valuable  relic  of  those  days.    It  is  iieaded  thus':- 

Saimclaike's  Defeat* 

^      • 

f  'Twas  November  the  fourth,  in  the  year  of  ninety-one  J 
We  had  a  sore  engagement  near  to  Fort  Jefferson } 
Sinclaire  was  our  commander,  which  may  remembered  be^ 
For  there  we  left  nine  rAindred  men  ui  I'  Wesl'n  Ter'lory. 

At  Bunker's  Hill  and  Quebeck,  where  many  a  hero  fell, 
Likewise  at  Long  Island,  (it  is  I  the  truth  can  tell^) 
Bu  such  a  dreaJtul  carnage  may  1  never  see  ag^am 
As  hap'ned  near  St.  Mary^s,  upon  the  river  plam. 

Our  army  was  attacked  just  as  the  day  did  dawn, 
And  soon  were  overpowered  and  (h-iven  from  the  lawn 
Tlmy  killed  Major  Ouiilhamf  Levin  and  Brisg*  likewise, 
AuU  horrid  yells  of  sav'ges  resounded  thro' the  skies. 

Major  Bidler  IT  was  wounded  the  very  second  fire ; 
Hii  manly  bosom  swellM  with  rage  whon  forc'd  to  retire  } 
And  as  he  lay  in  anguish,  nor  scarcely  could  he  see, 
ExclaJm'd,  '^Ye  hounds  of  hell,  Ol  revenged  I  wUl  be." 

Was  ha^  not  been  long  broken  when  General  ButUr  found 
Himself  so  badly  wounded,  was  forced  to  quit  the  ground. 


PemL  Gazette  f  of  that  vear. 
]  Letter  from  Fort  Hamilton,  daicd  six  ' 


i  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  1794,  p.  191. 


Wnen  I  began  to  copy  tliesc  lines,  I  did  not  intend  to  chanze  a  word  in  them,  but  leoa 
faucd  my  resolution  shaken )  the  lines  were  of  such  unequal  lengms,  and  the  rhyme  so  bad, 
could  not  endure  it,  and,  therefore,  when  the  syllables  were  too  manjr,  some  were  dropped 
and  when  too  few,  some  were  added }  but  the  sense  is  in  no  wise  impaired.    The  copy  I  tue 
.  .'bund  in  Baltimore  in  1817.    They  were  printed  in  1815. 

a  That  is,  1791. 

1  Richard  ButUr  was  of  Nottingham,  in  New  Hampshire,  where  some  of  his  lelativui  jPUl 
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'■*  Mj  God ! "  MjTt  he,  "  what  ihall  we  do :  we're  wounded  every  nam  \ 
Go  chwfs  Umb,  vrnJianl  heroes,  and  heal  lliem  if  yoa  can." 

He  leaned  hit  back  against  a  trae,  and  there  resigned  his  breath,* 
And  like  a  valiant  soldier  sunk  in  the  arms  of  death ; 
When  blessed  angels  did  await,  his  spirit  to  convey  \ 
And  unto  the  celestial  fields  he  quickly  bent  his  way. 

We  charg'd  again  with  courage  firm,  but  soon  again  gave  grouaa. 
The  war-whoop  then  redouble,  as  did  the  foes  aroond. 
They  killed  Mi^or  Fergutonf  which  caused  his  men  to  cry, 
"  Our  only  safety  is  in  light ;  or  fighting  here  to  die." 

'intend  to  vour  guns,"  savs  valiant  Forrf,  "  let's  die  upon  then  heM 
Uefore  we  let  the  sav'ges  know  we  ever  harbored  fear." 
Our  cannon-balls  ezhwisted,  and  artill'ry-men  all  slain, 
Obliged  were  our  musketmen  the  en'my  to  sustain. 

Yet  three  hours  f  more  we  fought  them,  and  then  were  forc'd  to  yiekt, 
MHien  three  hundred  bloody  warriors  lay  stretchM  upon  the  field. 
Says  Cok>nel  Oibton  to  his  men,  "My  boys,  be  not  dismayM } 
Vm  sure  that  true  Virginians  were  never  yet  afraid. 

"  Ten  thousand  deaths  I'd  rathx^die,  than  they  should  gam  the  fieM)" 
With  that  he  got  a  fatal  shot,  which  caused  him  to  yiekC 
Says  Mfjor  CUrk,  **  My  heroes.  1  can  here  no  longer  stand. 
We'll  strive  to  form  in  order,  and  retreat  the  best  we  can." 

The  word.  Retreat,  being  past  around,  there  was  a  dismal  cry, 
Then  helter  skelter  through  the  woods,  like  wolves  and  sheep  they  iy. 
'Phis  well-appointed  army,  who  but  a  day  before. 
Defied  and  braved  all  daj^;er,  had  like  a  cloud  pass'd  o'er. 

Alas !  the  dying  and  wounded,  how  dreadful  was  the  thought, 
To  the  tomafiawk  and  scalping-knife,  in  mis'ry  are  brought. 
Some  had  a  thigh  and  some  an  arm  broke  on  the  field  that  day. 
Who  writhed  m  torments  at  the  stake,  to  close  the  dire  afiray. 

To  mention  our  brave  officers,  is  what  I  wish  to  do ; 
No  sons  of  Mars  e'er  fought  more  brave,  or  with  more  courage  true 
To  Captain  Bradford  I  belonged,  in  his  artillery, 
X  He^  fell  thai  day  amongst  the  slain,  a  valiant  man  was  he. 

It  lias  been  generally  said,  that  had  tlie  advice  of  LUUe^uriU  been  takei 
at  the  disaatrotw  fight  afterwards  with  General  Wmfne^  there  is  very  little 
doubt  but  he  lAd  met  as  111  success  §  as  Greneral  £t  CUnr  I  did  before  him. 
He  was  not  for  fiffhting  General  ffmfne  at  Presque-Isle,  and  uiclined  rather 
to  |)eace  than  fighting  him  at  all.  In  a  council  held  the  night  before  the 
battle,  he  argued  as  follows :  *<  ffe  have  beaten  the  enemy  tteice  under  separate 
commanders.  We  cannot  expect  the  same  good  fortune  alwm/s  to  attend  tu.  The 
Americans  are  now  led  by  a  chief  who  wsoer  Aeeps:  the  mffU  and  the  day  are 
alike  to  him.  And  during  all  (he  time  thai  he  has  been  marching  upon 
our  villages^  notunthstam&ng  the  watchfulness  of  ow  young  men.  we  have 
never  been  able  to  surprise  nim,     Hdnk  well  qf  it     Tltere  is  something  whis- 

Ci/te,  it  would  beprudetUto  listen  to  his  offers  of  peaee,^  For  holding  this 
'uage  he  was  reproached  by  another  chief  with  cowardice,  which  put  an 
enilto  ail  furtlier  discourse.  Nothing  wotinds  the  feelings  of  a  warrior  like 
the  reproach  of  cowardice ;  but  lAdU-iurtle  stifled  his  resentment,  did  his 
diKy  ill  the  battle,  and  its  issue  proved  him  a  truer  prophet  than  his  accuser 


This  was  probably  a  report,  but  b  doubtless  incorrect 

f  Th*s  is  tot  fact. 

I  It  would  have  been  agreeable  if  ourpoet  had  riven  us  a  kind  of  catalogue  of  all  suck  as 
were  killed  at  this  time,  ei  any  note.  Captain  7V<noiiiaii  was  among  the  number.  EUud^ 
Workt,  155. 

^  lAttU-iurUe  told  Mr.  Fo/iwy  circumstances  which  gave  him  that  opinion.  See  hit 
Travels  m  America,  ed.  I^i^.  1804. 

!|  C«ncral  Arthur  A.  Clair  was  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  came  to  America  in  tht 
i^t  which  broii|g<it  over  Admiral  BoKmotHf  in  fZoS,  and  having  served  through  the  renrahi> 
(iouarv  and  ludian  wars,  disd  at  his  farm  near  Greensburgh,  Pa.  91  Aug.  1818.  ilmir.  Mm 
Ifof.  U  469,  (N.Y.  1818. J 
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belieTed.*  His  residence  was  upon  E^i  River,  about  20  miles  from  Fort  Wayno^ 
where  our  government  built  bim  a  bouse,  and  furnished  him  with  means  or 
living,  much  to  the  envv  of  his  countrymen.  Therefore  what  had  been  bestowed 
upon  ktm,to  induce  others  to  a  like  mmleof  life  by  their  own  exertions,  proved 
not  only  prejudicial  to  the  cause,  but  engendered  hatred  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  Indians.  He  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  was  raised  to  that 
standing  by  his  superior  talents.  This  was  the  cause  of  so  much  iealousy 
and  envy  at  this  time,  as  also  a  neglect  of  his  counsel  heretofore.  The  same 
autlior,t  from  whom  we  get  the  facts  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paramplv 
says,  **Mesheamnaquaj  or  the  lAtOtAwrlUy  was  the  son  of  a  Miami  chie^  by  a 
Moliecan  wonum.  As  the  Indian  maxim,  with  resard  to  descents,  is  precisely 
that  of  the  civil  law  in  relation  to  slaves,  that  the  condition  of  the  woman 
adheres  to  the  o^pring,  he  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,"  6lc. 

LiUle-turtU  was  alike  courageous  and  humane,  possessing  mat  wisdom* 
''And,"  says  my  author,  ^there  have  been  few  individuals  among  aborigines  who 
have  done  so  much  to  abolish  the  rites  of  human  sacrLRce.  The  grave  of 
this  noted  warrior  is  shown  to  visitors,  near  Fort  Wayne.  It  is  frequently 
visited  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country,  bv  whom  his  memory  is 
cherished  with  the  greatest  r^pect  and  veneration."  | 

The  grave  of  his  great  opponent  was  also  in  the  same  region ;  but  his 
remains  were  not  lon^  since  removed  to  the  seat  of  his  fiunily.  Ever  after 
his  successful  expedition,  the  Indians  called  him  the  Btf^-unnd ;  ^  or  Tor- 
nado ;  some,  however,  on  particular  occasions,  called  him  Suhtch-gookf 
which  signified,  in  Delaware,  a  black-snake;  because,  they  said,  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  art  and  cunning  of  that  reptile. J  We  hear  ^et  of  anotiier 
name,  which,  though  it  may  not  have  been  his  fault  that  acquired  it,  is  less 
complimentary  than  the  two  just  named.  It  is  well  known  that  the  British 
bestowed  a  great  many  more  presents  upon  the  Indians  than  the  Americans 
did ;  but  some  of  the  latter  made  lar^e  pretensions  about  what  thev  wotdd 
do.  General  Wayntj  the  Indians  said,  made  great  promises  to  them  of 
goods,  but  never  got  ready  to  fulfil  them,  (probably  from  bein^  disappointed 
himself  by  the  fiiilure  of  his  government  in  not  forwardm^  what  was 
promised ; )  therefore  they  called  him  General  Wabangf%  which  signified 
General  To-morrow.*^ 

When  the  philosopher  and  famous  traveller  Volntif  was  in  America,  in 
tiie  winter  of  1797,  LitUe-turUe  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  then  was. 
Volney  sought  immediate  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  chief,  for  highly 
valuable  purposes,  which  in  some  measure  he  effected.  He  made  a  vocabu- 
lary of  his  language,  which  he  printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  Travels.  A 
copy  in  manuscript,  more  extensive  than  the  pnnted  one,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
library  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Having  become  convinced  that  all  resistance  to  the  whites  was  vain,  lAMt- 
ttartU  brought  his  nation  to  consent  to  peac^,  and  to  adopt  agricultural  pur- 
suits. And  it  was  with  the  view  of  soliciting  Congress,  and  the  benevolent 
society  of  Friend^  for  assistance  to  effect  tills  latter  purpose,  that  he  now 
visited  Philadelphia.  While  here,  he  was  inoculated  for  tlie  small-pox,  and 
was  also  afflicted  with  the  gout  and  rheumatism. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Volvos  interview  with  him  for  information,  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  conversation  while  the  interpreter  was  communicating  with 
Mr.  Volnofj  for  he  did  not  understand  English,  but  walked  about,  plucking 
out  hb  beard  and  eyebrows.  He  was  dressed  now  in  English  dothes.  His 
skin,  where  not  exposed,  Mr.  Volney  savs,  was  as  white  as  his ;  and  on 
speaking  upon  the  subject,  LUtle-lwrUe  said,  **  I  have  seen  Spaniards  in  I^outB- 
iana,  and  found  no  difference  of  color  between  them  and  ine.  And  why 
should  there  be  any  ?  In  them,  as  in  us,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Faiher  ofeolon^ 
the  iStm,  that  bums  us.  You  white  people  compare  the  color  of  your  ftce 
with  that  of  your  bodies."    Mr.  Volney  explained  to  him  the  notion  of  many 

*  SchoolcrafVt  Travels.         t  Dawson,  Merot.  Harrison,         |  BchookrcJVs  TraveJi. 
$  Pa.  Gasetle.  I  HecktwtUUrs  Narralivt 

Wai 


t  O",  according  to  Mr.  W.  J.  SndUng,  it  stiould  be  written  Wabwik,. 
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that  his  race  was  descended  from  the  Tartars,  and  by  a  map  showed  him  tfat 
supposed  commuiiicaiion  between  Asia  aiid  America.  To  this  LUtU-iwUt 
replied,  ^  /f%  should  not  these  Tartars^  toho  resemble  us^  have  comejrom  Amerieat 
jve  there  any  reasons  to  the  contrary  ?  Or  why  should  we  not  i>oth  have  been 
bom  ill  our  own  country  ?  **  It  is  a  fact  tliat  the  Indians  give  tliemsekes  a 
liame  which  is  equivalent  to  our  word  tm%en«,that  ]Bj  one  sprung Jrom  the  soil^ 
or  natural  to  it* 

Baron  Lahontan,\  afler  describing  the  different  dances,  or  dances  for  differ- 
ent occasions,  among  the  Indians  of  Canada,  adds  the  following  in  a  note :— - 
*^  Toutes  cts  danses  peuvcnt  eire  comparies  h  la  pyrrhigue  de  Aftnerve,  car  Us  sau- 
vages  observentj  en  dansaid  d*une  graviU  singidUrey  les  cadences  de  certaines 
dutnsonSf  qtte  les  milices  Crecques  W^chiUe,  apelloient  hyporcheniatiqties.  11  n^  est  pas 
facile  de  s^avoir  si  les  sauvages  Us  ont  aprises  des  Grecs,  ou  si  les  Grecs  Us  ont  apnses 
de»  sauvages/'  It  id,  perhaps,  from  such  passages  that  Lahontan  has  been 
branded  with  the  name  of  infidel  4  but  trutv  there  can  be  nothing  irreligious 
in  such  deductions,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  me  geologi- 
ical  formations  of  th«.  new  world  have  required  as  much  time  for  their  per- 
fection as  those  of  the  old.  Mr.  Volney  comes  witliin  the  same  pale,  when 
he  compares  the  Spartans  to  the  Five  Nations.  In  contrasting  the  states  of 
Lacedienion  with  modern  France,  he  says,  **  Maintenant  que  fai  vu  Us  sau-- 
vages  d'Jlmhiquej  je  pa^sisU  deplus  en  plus  dans  cette  comparaisonj  et  je 
trmtve  que  U  premiere  livre  de  Thucydide,  et  tout  ce  qu'il  dit  des  mcnirs  des 
hackdkmonitns^  conmenenl  tellcment  aux  cinq  noHons,  que  fappdUnds  volonliers 
Us  SpartiateSj  les  Iroquois  de  Pancicn  mondc.^^ 

Wlien  Mr.  Volney  asked  LUtle-turlle  what  prevented  him  from  living 
among  the  whites,  and  if  he  were  not  more  comtortable  in  Philadelphia  thnu 
lipou  the  banks  of  tlie  Wabash,  he  said,  ^  Taking  all  thintrs  together,  you  have 
the  advantage  over  vs ;  b%d  here  I  am  deaf  and  dumb.  I  do  not  talk  your  lan- 
guage ;  I  can  neither  hear,  nor  make  m^elf  heard.  When  I  walk  through  the 
stredSj  I su  everujperson  in  his  shov  employed  about  something:  one  makes  shoes, 
another  hats,  a  third  sells  cloth,  mia  every  one  lives  by  his  labor.  I  say  to  myself, 
Which  of  all  these  things  can  you  do  ?  JS/ot  one.  I  can  make  a  bow  or  an 
arrow,  catchjish,  kill  game,  and  go  to  war :  bul  none  of  these  is  of  any  use  here. 


To  leiem  what  is  done  here  would  require  a  long  txtne.^    **  Old  age  comes  on.' 
**  /  should  be  a  jfiect  of  furniture  useless  to  my  nation,  useUss  io  the 
useless  to  myself    *♦  J  must  return  to  my  own  country.^ 


At  the  same  time,  (1797,)  among  other  eminent  personages  to  whom  this  chief 
became  attached  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  renowned  Koskiusko.  This  old 
Polish  chief  was  so  well  pleased  with  LittU-turtle,  that  when  the  latter  went 
to  take  his  final  leave  of  him,  the  old  "  war-worn  soldier  "  and  patriot  pre- 
sented him  with  a  beautiful  pair  of  pistols,  and  an  elegant  robe  n^ade  of  sea- 
otter's  skin,  of  the  value  of  ^several"  hundred  dollars. 

Little-turtU  dio<l  in  the  summer  of  1812,  at  his  residence,  but  a  short  tunc 
afler  the  declaration  of  war  against  England  by  the  United  States.  His  pur- 
trait,  by  Stewart,  graces  the  walls  of  the  war-office  of  our  nation.  The 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  the  time  of  his  denxli : 
**  Fort  Wayne,  21  July,  1812.  On  the  14  insi.  the  celebrated  Miami  rliitf, 
the  LiUle-turtte,  died  at  this  place,  at  the  age  of  65  years.|l — Perhaps  iliere  is 
not  lefl  on  this  continent,  one  of  his  color  so  distinguished  in  council  and  in 
war.  His  disorder  was  the  gout.  He  died  in  a  camp,  because  be  chose  to 
be  in  the  open  air.  He  met  death  witli  great  finnness.  The  agent  for  In- 
dian afiaira  had  him  buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  other  marks  of  (*/«- 

*  See  Volney' t  Travels,  xU  ntpra.  f  Atemoires  de  U  Ameriqtu  U.  KO. 

f  No  one  presumes  to  pronounce  Father  Hennepin  an  infulcl,  and  he  denies,  (iiw  living 
much  amon^  the  Indian^,]  that  ihcy  have  any  notion,  or  bdief,  of  what  Christians  call  1)tUy. 
}^Viif^t.  Beverly  (Hist.  Virf^inia,  1G9.)  says,  ^Miarun  I^hotUanj  on  the  oUier  hand,  makes 
Ihem  have  such  refined  notions,  as  seem  nimost  to  confute  his  own  Injlief  of  Christianity." 

J  CKuvrcs  de  C.  F.  Volney,  I.  6.  129.  (Paris,  J82C.) 

j  There  was  a  chief  of  the  same  name  among  the  Miuiffs  in  ^18,  who  is  mentioned  it 
the  treaty  mado  with  those  Indians  on  6  October,  at  St.  Marys.  Tlie  passage  io  the  trc«t> 
It  as  follows: — To  Meshenoqua  or  the  Little-turtiey  one  section  of  land  on  the  wmuih  sidcoi 
lie  Wabash,  where  the  portage  path  strikes  the  same."    Indian  TVeaties,  314. 
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dnctiou  suited  to  nis  character. '  He  was,  generally,  in  his  time,  styled  tlie 
Messissago  chief,*  and  a  gentleman  who  saw  him  soon  after  St.  Claii's  de- 
feat, at  Montreal,  saye  he  was  six  feet  high,  **  about  45  years  of  age,  of  a 
very  sour  and  morose  countenance,  and  apparently  very  crafty  and  subtle. 
His  dress  was  Indian  moccasins,  a  blue  petticoat  that  came  half  way  down 
his  thighs;  an  European  waistcoat  and  surtout;  his  head  was  bound  with 
an  Indian  cap  that  himg  half  way  down  his  back,  and  almost  entirely  filled 
with  plain  silver  broaches,  to  the  number  of  more  than  200 ;  he  had  two 
ear-rings  to  each  ear,  the  upper  part  of  each  was  formed  of  three  silver 
medals,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar ;  the  lower  part*  was  fonned  of  quarters 
of  doUnn^  and  fell  more  than  12  inches  firom  his  ears — one  fh)m  each  ear 
over  his  breast,  the  other  over  his  back ;  he  had  three  very  large  nose  jewels 
of  silver,  that  were  curiously  painted.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  action 
[with  the  Americans,  4  Nov.]  was,  that  thev  killed  1400  of  them,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  only  of  their  party,  one  of  whom  killed  himself  by  accident"  The 
person  who  gave  this  account  said  this  chief  was  in  Canada  for  the  jpurpose 
of  raising  all  the  Indian  force  he  could  to  go  out  again  in  the  spring  against  the 
whites. 

Mr.  Dawson  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  LUtU'tuHUy  which  happened 
while  he  was  sitting  for  his  portrait  in  Philadelphia.  A  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  was  sitting  for  his  at  the  same  time,  who  prided  himself  upon 
his  ability  at  joking.  LUUt'turtU  wus  not  backward  in  the  same  business, 
and  they  passed  several  meetings  very  pleasantly.  One  morning,  lAttU' 
tioik  did  not  take  much  notice  of  his  friend,  and  seemed  rather  sedate, 
which  was  construed  by  the  Hibernian  into  an  acknowledgment  of  victory 
on  the  part  of  the  chief,  in  their  joking  game,  and  accordingly  began  to 
intimate  as  much.  When  LUtle-tttrtle  understood  him,  he  said  to  the  niter- 
preter,  "  He  mistakes ;  I  was  just  thinking  of  proposing  to  this  man^  to  paint  us 
both  on  one  hoard,  and  there  I  would  stand  face  to  face  unth  himy  and  blackguard 
him  to  all  eternity. ^ 

Among  the  cniefs  associated  in  command,  in  the  wars  of  which  we  have 
been  spc^inff  with  the  famous  MishiMnakwOy  was  another  of  nearly  equal 
note,  familiarly  called  Blue-Jacket  by  the  whiter,  but  by  his  own  nation,  fTe- 
ynpiersenwaw.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  and 
we  hear  of  him  at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  as  late  as  1805 
By  Home  particular  arrangement,  the  chief  command  seems  to  have  devolved 
on  him  or  opposing  General  Wayne.  He  was  more  bloody  and  precipitate 
than  MishikinakwcL,  and  possessed  less  discrimination  and  judgment  He 
was  among  the  last  of  the  chiefs  who  came  in  to  treat  with  ueneral  JVayne. 
The  Shawanese  held  out  as  long  as  they  could,  and  came  in  very  slowly. 
On  the  24  June,  a  boy,  who  had  been  a  captive  among  them,  (having  been 
lately  retaken,)  confidently  asserted  that  the  Shawanese  would  not  make  peace. 
But  one  month  iifter,  23  Jtily,  Blue-Jacket  made  his  appearance,  and  it  was  duly 
noticed  by  a  gentleman  at  the  time,  who  kept  a  journal  of  important  matters 
at  Greenville.  He  then  adds,  "  deputations  from  all  the  late  hostile  tribes 
north  of  the  Ohio  oi'e,  consequently,  now  at  this  place.^f 

We  find  this  notice  of  Klue-jacket  in  August,  1792.  **  By  a  gentleman  im- 
mediately from  Montreal,  we  learn  that  about  four  weeks  shice,  the  famous 
Indian  partisan,  known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Blue- Jacket,  was  at  Detroit, 
with  about  2000  men,  waiting  for  the  Americans  to  come  out  intotlie  woods: 
il  is  l)elievod  at  Montreal,  that  in  case  the  Americans  do  not  go  out,  they 
will  be  divided  into  small  parties  to  harass  ciur  frontiers."!  Tlie  trilies 
which  furnished  warriors  to  oppose  the  Americans  were  the  Wyamlota, 
Miainis,  Pottoviratlomies,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Chipiieways,  Ottaways, 
and  a  few  Senecas.  Blue-Jacket  was  the  director  and  leader  of  this  mighty 
band  of  warriors. 

In  the  treaty  of  29  September,  1817,  at  the  "  Foot  of  the  Rapids"  of  i\w 
Miami  of  the  Lakes,  with  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Delawares,  Shawane«e, 

•  Those  of  ihifl  tribe  in  the  viciniiy  of  Lake  Ontano,  are  of  a  much  darker  complexion  thai 
■»  other  Indians  of  the  wesi.     Weld,  Travels  in  America.  451. 
t  See  EUioes  Works,  141, 142.  t  Carey's  Mv  jeum.  xii.  119 
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&C.  there  is  a  paragraph  which  it  is  presumed  has  reference  to  a  daii|^itei 
of  this  chle£  It  proposes  to  give  **To  J^anxy  Steward  daughter  of  the  lata 
Shawanee  chief  Blue-Jacketj  one  section  of  land,  to  contain  six  hundi*ed  and 
40  acres,  on  ttie  Great  Mianii  river  below  Lewistown,  to  include  her  prcssent 
iniprovenients,  tlu*ee  f|uartei*8  of  the  said  section  to  be  on  the  S.  E.  side  of 
the  river,  and  one  quarter  on  the  N.  W.  side  thereo£"* 

From  the  time  Ueueral  SL  Clair  was  defeated,  in  1791,  zuirdere  were  con- 
tinued upon  tlie  frontier,  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  government  to  effect 
a  peace,  proved  of  no  avail ;  and  lastly  the  ambassadors  sent  to  them  were 
murdered,  and  that  too  while  the  army  was  progressing  towards  their 
country. 

After  building  Fort  Greenville,  upon  the  Miami,  six  miles  above  Fort  Jef- 
ferson, GenenU  ffayne  took  possession  of  the  ground  where  General  iSt. 
Clair  had  been  defeated,  and  tliere  erected  a  fort,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Recovery,  in  which  the  army  spent  the  winter  of  17U3-4.  Many  censures 
were  passed  upon  the  general  for  his  slow  progress ;  but  he  knew  much 
better  what  he  was  doing  than  newspaper  writers  did  what  tliey  were 
writing,  when  they  undertook  to  censure  him,  as  the  event  proved. 

It  was  the  8  August,  1794,  when  the  arniv  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Au  Glaize  and  Maumee,  where  they  built  Fort  Defiance.  It  was  the 
eenend's  design  to  have  met  the  enemv  unprepared,  in  this  move ;  but  a 
fellow  deserted  his  camp,  and  notified  the  Indiam  He  now  tried  again  to 
bring  them  to  an  acconmiodation,  and  from  the  answers  which  he  received 
from  them,  it  was  some  time  revolved  in  his  mind,  whether  they  were  for 
peace  or  war ;  so  artful  was  the  manner  in  which  their  replies  were  fonned.f 
At  length,  beine  fully  satisfied,  he  marched  down  the  Maumee,  and  arrived 
at  the  rapids,  18  August,  two  days  before  the  battle.  His  army  consisted  of 
upwards  of  3000  men,  2000  of  whom  were  regulars.  Fort  Deposit  was 
erected  at  this  place,  for  the  security  of  their  supplies.  They  now  set  out  to 
meet  the  enemv,  who  bad  chosen  his  position  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
with  much  iudgroent  They  had  a  breastwork  of  fidlen  trees  in  front,  and 
the  high  rocky  ^ore  of  the  river  gave  them  much  security,  as  also  did  the 
thick  wood  of  Presque  Isle.  Their  force  was  divided,  and  disposed  at 
supporting  distances  for  about  two  miles.  When  the  Americans  haid  arrived 
at  proper  distance,  a  body  was  sent  out  to  begin  the  attack,  *^  with  orders  to 
rouse  the  enemy  from  their  covert  with  the  bavonet ;  and  when  up,  to  delivei 
a  close  fire  upon  their  backs,  and  press  them  so  hard  as  not  to  ffive  them  time  to 
reload."  |  This  order  was  so  well  executed,  and  the  battle  at  the  point  of  attack 
80  short,  that  only  about  900  Americans  participated  in  it.  But  they  pursued 
the  Indians  with  freat  slaughter  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Maumee,  where 
the  camaffe  ended.  The  uidians  were  so  unexpectedly  driven  from  their 
strong  houl,  that  their  numbera  onl^  increased  their  distress  and  confusion ; 
and  die  cavalry  made  horrible  havoc  among  them  with  their  long  sabres. 
Of  the  Americans,  there  were  killed  and  wounded  about  130.  The  loss  of 
the  Indians  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  must  have  been  very  severe.  Tl»e 
Ajnerican  loss  was  chiefly  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  as  tliey 
advanced  upon  the  mouths  of  the  Indians'  rifles,  who  coidd  not  be  seen  until 
they  had  discharged  upon  them.  Thev  maintained  their  coverts  but  a  short 
time,  being  forced  in  every  direction  by  the  bayonet  But  until  that  was 
effected,  tne  Americans  fell  fast,  and  we  only  wonder  that  men  could  be 
found  thus  to  advance  in  the  face  of  certain  death. 

This  horrid  catastrophe  in  our  Indian  annals  is  chargeable  to  certain  white 
men,  or  at  least  mainly  so ;  for  some  days  before  the  battle.  General  JVa^ie 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  them,  and  desired  them  to  come  and  treat  with  iiim. 
The  letter  which  he  sent  was  taken  to  Colonel  AfKee,  who,  it  ap|>ear8,  was 
their  ill-adviser,  and  he,  by  putting  a  false  construction  upon  it,  increased  the 
rage  of  the  Indians :  he  then  informed  them  that  tliey  must  forthwith  figlit 
the  American  army.  Some  of  the  chiefs,  learning  the  truth  of  the  letter,  were 
for  peace ;  but  it  was  too  late.  LiUU-turlle  was  luiown  to  have  been  in  &TOt 
of  making  i)eace,  and  seemed  well  aware  of  the  abilities  of  the  AmericsB 

*  Indian  Treaties,  90.         t  MarshalTs  Wasbin|^n«  v.  481.  ed.  4lo.         X  Sehoeknffi 
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feiieral ;  but  such  was  die  influence  of  traders  among  them,  that  do  argu- 
ments couid  pt-evail.  Tiius,  instances  without  number  might  be  addiM^di 
where  these  people  liave  been  destroyed  by  placing  cdnfidence  in  deceiving 
white  men. 

The  uiglit  before  the  battle,  the  chie&  assembled  in  comicil,  and  some  pro- 
posed attacking  the  army  in  its  epcampment,  but  the  propoml  was  obiected 
to  by  others;  mially  the  propoeitiai  of  lighting  at  Presque  Ue  prevaileo. 

In  this  battle  ail  the  chiefs  of  the  M^andots  were  killed,  being  nine  in 
number.  Some  of  the  nations  escaped  tne  slaughter  by  not  coming  up  until 
aAer  the  defeat.  This  severe  blow  satisfied  the  western  Indians  of  the  folly 
of  longer  contending  against  the  Americans ;  they  therefore  were  glad  to  ^t 
what  terms  they  could  from  them.  The  chie&  of  twelve  tribes  met  commis- 
sioners  at  Fort  Greenville,  3  August,  17d5,  and,  as  a  price  of  their  peace, 
gave  up  an  extensive  tract  of  country  south  of  the  lakes,  and  west  of  the  Ohio ; 
and  such  other  tracts  as  comprehended  all  the  military  posts  in  the  western 
region.  The  government  showed  some  liberality  to  these  tribes,  on  their  re- 
linquish ins  to  it  what  they  could  not  withhold,  and  as  a  gratuity  gave  them 
20,000  dollars  in  goods,  and  agreed  to  pay  them  9000  dollars  a  year  forever ; 
to  be  divided  among  those  tribes  in  proportion  to  their  niunbera.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ukft  of  Thatandaneca,  eaUed  by  th4  whites,  Brast— J9tf  eimemtmm-^Visiit  Etut- 
land — CommissUnud  there — His  sister  a  companion  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson — lus 
Utter  to  the  Oneidas — ^fair  with  Herkimer  at  UnadiUa — Cuts  of  Herkimer  and 
200  men  at  Oriskana — Anecdote  of  Herkimer — Bums  Sprin^fiM-^Horrid  affwr 
of  Wyoming — incidents — Destroys  Cherry  Valley — Barbarities  of  the  tories — Sf 
livans  depredationj  amonf  the  Five  Nations — Brant  d^eated  ky  the  Americans 
J^ewUnon — Destruction  of  Minisink,  and  slaughter  of  100  j^eople — Destruction 
Harperslield — Brant*s  luter  to  AfCausland — Marriage  of  his  daughter — Her  hu 
hand  kiUed — Brant  heeomes  the  friend  ofveace — VisUs  PhUadelphia — Hismarria^ 
— Lands  granted  him  by  the  kin^ — His  aeath — His  son  John — Traits  of  charud 
— One  of  Ids  sons  kiUedby  htm,  m  an  attem^  to  kill  his  father — Account  qf  Brmm> 
arrival  tn  England — Some  account  of  his  children. 

Coi^xsi.  Joseph  Brant  was  an  Onondaga  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  whose  In- 
dian name  was  TVuwendaneca,]  or  TayadanagOyi  signifying  a  branL^  ^  But  as  he 
MTos  seldom  called  by  that  name  aAer  he  became  Icfiowii  to  the  whites,  it  was 
generally  forgotten.  He  received  a  very  ^ood  English  education  at  <*  Moor's 
charity  school,"  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecttcut,  where  he  was  placed  by  Sir 
fFilliam  Johnson,  in  July,  1761.    His  age,  at  this  time,  we  have  not  learned. 

The  story  that  he  was  but  half  Indian,  the  son  of  a  German,  has  been 
widely  spread,  but  is  denied  by  his  son,  and  now  believed  to  be  a  falsehood, 
ignorantly  circulated.  This  error  might  have  arisen  either  from  the  known 
lact  of  his  being  of  ratlier  a  lighter  complexion  than  his  countrymen  in  general, 
or  from  his  having  married  a  woman  who  was  a  half-breed.] 

Brant  went  to  England  in  1775,  in  jthe  beginning  of  the  great  revolutionarpr 
rupture,  wh«re  he  was  received  with  attention,  and  doulSess  had  there  his 
mmd  prepared  for  the  port  he  acted  in  the  memorable  struggle  which  ensued. 


*  The  terms  of  Ais  treaty  were  the  same  as  were  oflbred  to  them  before  the  battle,  which 
Khould  be  mentioned,  as  adding  materially  to  our  good  feelinn  towards  its  authors.  It  is 
l^ciierally  denominated  Wayne't  treaty,    ft  is  worthy  of  him. 

t  Carets  Museum,  v.  18. 

^  GeneraOy  writtea  Brandt  by  those  who  are 


t  Coney'jr  Museum,  v^l8.  '  '  %  Annals  Tryoo  County,  !& 

'  "         "       •»•-••  unaequainted  with  the  meaning  or  his  lo- 


ll It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  (the  editor  of  Wash  i  notch's  WaiTiifot,) 
that  he  bad  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Brant  was  the  «<m  of  Sir  WVUam  Johnson.    1  a*  mI 
satisfied  upon  the  subject,  aod,  therefore,  note  the  opinion  of  one  which  elaims  primaiy 
sideratioQ  on  all  subfects  eonuected  with  our  history.    The  only  author,  that  I  reeoOaelt 
aas  cireiUated  a  printed  opinion  of  Uiis  kind,  is  Clutpman,    See  Hitt,  Wyommg,  141 
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He  had  a  colonePs  commission  in  the  English  anny  upon  the  frontien^  whiA 
consisted  of  such  of  the  Six  Nations  and  tones,  as  took  part  against  the  eomi* 
try.  General  Sir  fViUiam  Johnson  was  agent  of  Indian  anairs,  and  had  greadj 
ingratiated  himself  into  tlie  esteem  of  the  Six  Nationi.  He  lived  at  the  place 
since  named  from  him,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  about  40  milei 
from  Albany.  Here  he  hud  an  elegant  seat,  and  would  often  entertain  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  his  red  friends,  and  share  all  in  common  with  them.  They 
so  much  respected  him,  that,  notwithstanding  they  had  the  full  liberty  of  his 
house,  yet  they  would  take  notliing  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  better 
to  rivet  their  esteem,  he  would^  at  certain  seasons,  acconmiodate  himself  to 
thou*  mode  of  dress,  and,  being  a  widower,  took  as  a  kind  of  companion  a 
sister  of  Brant,  by  the  name  of  MolUy,  He  had  received  honors  and  emolu- 
ments from  the  British  government,  and  the  Indians  received  also,  through 
his  agency,  every  thing  which,  in  their  opinion,  conduced  to  then:  happiness. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  hold  in  the  greatest  reverence  the 
name  of  their  **  great  father,"  the  king,  and  think  the/et^  rebels  who  opposed 
his  autliority,  when  tlie  revolution  began,  most  ungratefiilly  wicked,  and  un- 
worthy all  mercy.  S'u*  William  died  in  1774,  about  a  year  before  the  bottle 
ofBunkei-'sHill. 

Tiie  BtUlerSf  John  and  WaJiery  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  horrid  barbarities  upon  Cherry- valley  and  Wyoming,  lived  at  Caugh- 
uewaga,  four  miles  south-easterly  from  the  village  of  Johnston,  and  upon  the 
same  side  of  the  Mohawk. 

In  1775,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oneidas,  otu*  chief  subscribes  hunself**  secretary 
to  Guy  Johnson.^  This  was  early  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  hence  he 
was  immediately  from  England.  Colonel  Guy  Johnson  was  son-in-law  of 
Sur  ffiUiam.  The  letter  was  found  in  an  Indian  path,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  by  the  person  who  was  intrusted  with  it.  It  was  in  the  Mo- 
hawk language,  the  translation  of  which  commences  thus :  ^  Written  at  Guy 
Johnson's,  May,  1775.  This  is  your  Utter,  you  great  ones  or  sachems.  Guy 
Johnson  says  he  toiU  oc  glad  if  you  get  tkis  inteUtfencey  you  Oneidas^  how  it  goes 
with  kim  now,  and  he  is  now  more  cSiain  concerning  the  intention  of  the  Boston 
people.  GuyJolmson  isingrcatfear  of  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bostonians. 
fVe  Mohawks  are  obliged  to  walch  him  constaiSly,^  &c 

After  this.  Brant  accompanied  Guy  Johnson  when  he  fled  to  Canada.  The 
two  Butlers  were  also  in  tne  train.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  the 
means  in  their  hands,  plots  of  destruction  were  put  in  execution  in  rapid 
succession. 

Having  had  some  disagreement  with  Johnson,  Brant  came  again  to  the 
frontiers.    Some  of  the  peaceable  Mohawks  had  been  confined,  to  prevent 
their  doujg  mischief,  as  were  some  of  the  Massacluisetts  Indians  in  FhHip*a 
war.    Brant  was  displeased  at  this,  for  he  said,  if  tlie  distant  Indians  should 
come  down,  they  would  destroy  them  indiscrimuiately  with  the  whites.    He 
was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  70  or  80  warriors,  who,  in  their  rambles, 
visited  Unadilla,  where  they  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  told  them  that 
they  stood  in  need  of  provisions,  and  if  they  did  not  rive  them  some,  they 
should  take  it  by  force ;  a  refusal,  therefore,  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless.   Brant  further  observetl, "  that  their  agreement  with  the  king  was  strorigj 
and  that  they  were  not  such  villains  as  to  break  Uteir  covenant  with  kim,**    GeneiSi 
Herkimer  marched  up  to  Unadilla,  in  July,  with  380  men,  where  he  found 
Brant  with  130  of  his  warriors.    Here  he  had  an  interview  with  him,  in  which 
he  held  the  following  language : — ^  TluU  the  Indians  were  in  concert  tpith  the 
king,  as  Vieir  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  been.     That  the  hn^s  belts  were  ml 
lodged  unth  thetn,  and  they  could  not  falsify  their  pledge.    Thai  General  Herki 
mer  and  the  rest  had  joined  the  Boston  petmle  against  their  king.    HuU  Boston 
people  were  resolvte,but  the  king  would  hurMe  them.    That  Mr.  Schuyler,  oi 
general,  or  what  you  please  to  call  kim,  was  very  smart  on  the  Indians  at  the  treaty 
at  €krman  FXatts;  6u<  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  able  to  afford  them  the  smaUesl 
artide  of  clothing,    lliat  the  Indians  had  formedy  made  war  on  the  white  perpU 
mU  united ;  and  now  they  were  divided,  the  Indians  were  notJriMened.^    Cotoner 
CoXf  who  accompanied  Herkimer,  said,  if  vmr  was  his  determinatioD,  th* 
BMtter  vras  ended.    Brant  then  spoice  to  his  warriors,  and  thej  flhoutod,  ami 
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ran  to  their  place  of  encampment,  seized  their  arms,  ^ed  several  guns,  and, 
afler  giving  the  war-whoop,  returned  in  warlike  array.  General  fHerkvnar 
then  told  Brant  he  did  not  come  to  fight,  and  the  chief  motioned  for  his  men 
to  remain  quiet  Perhaps,  as  a  worthy  author  ohserved  upon  a  transaction 
m  Philip's  war,  it  is  better  to  omit  tlie  cause  of  tiie  conduct  of  Herkimer, 
than  too  critically  to  inquire  into  it  His  men  vai$tly  outnumbered  the  Indians, 
and  his  authority  was  ample ;  but  his  mouves  were  no  doubt  pure,  and  his 
courage  must  not  now  be  called  in  question,  iis  will  appear  from  what  Is  to 
be  related.  To  put  the  most  favorable  construction  upon  his  neglectkjg  to 
break  down  the  power  of  Brant,  is  to  8up{>ose  tliat  he  was  hnpressed  with 
tlie  belief  that  the  Indians  would  not  join  with  the  English  in  committing 
hostilities ;  if  this  were  the  case,  he  too  late  discovered  tlie  error  of  his 
judgment 

After  the  general  had  said  that  he  did  riot  come  tofi^M,  Brant,  with  an  air  of 
ini[K>rtance,  said,  **  If  your  purpose  is  war,  I  am  rtamf  for  yotu^  A  tempest, 
wliich  came  up  suddenly,  separated  the  parties,  and  each  retired  peaceably. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  last  talk  held  by  any  of  the  Americans  with  the  Six 
Nations,  previous  to  hostilities,  except  with  the  Oneidas ;  all,  save  a  very 
few  of  whom  remained  neutral. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  tliis  year,  (1777,)  Brant  was  under  the  direction  of 
General  SL  Leger,  who  detached  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  warriors 
for  the  investment  of  Fort  Stanwix.  Colonel  Butler  was  commander-in-chief, 
vtith  a  band  of  tories.  The  inhabitants  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  deter- 
mined to  march  for  the  relief  of  Colonel  Gansevoort,  who  commanded  the 
fort,  which  they  did,  in  two  regiments,  with  GJen(»ral  Herkimer  at  tlieir  head. 
As  is  usual  with  militia,  they  marched,  in  great  disorder,  and  when  the  gene- 
ral ordered  scouting  parties  to  march,  as  security  against  surprise,  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  main  body,  they  accused  him  with  cowardice,  which,  most 
unwarrantably,  had  more  influence  upon  his  mind,  than  the  safety  of  his 
army.  A  catastrophe  ensued,  which,  though  not  so  momentous  in  that  day, 
as  was  that  of  Lothrop  in  1676,  nor  so  complete  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  yet  it  was  a  severe  fight,  in  which  200  Americans  were  slain.*  The 
place  of  attack  was  selected  by  Brant  or  Butler,  and  was  a  mvine  of  a  broad 
bottom,  nearly  impassable,  except  a  rough  track  covered  with  logs  of  from 
12  to  15  feet  m  length,  laid  transversely,!  which  extended  across  it  General 
Herkimer  arrived  at  this  place  about  two  hours  before  mid-dajr,  August  6. 
lie  might  reasonably  have  expected  an  ambush,  but  his  firs^  intimations  of 
the  viciniw  of  an  enemy  were  the  terrifying  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
still  more  fasting  impressions  of  their  rifles.  The  advanced  guard  were  all 
cut  offi  Such  as  survived  tlie  first  fire,  were  hewn  down  with  the  tomahawk, 
The  fjital  causeway  was  semicircular,  and  Brant  and  his  forces  occupied  the 
surrounding  heights.  These  are  tlie  principal  events  in  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 
A  sturgeon.  Dr.  Moses  Younglove,  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  battie,  and  after 
his  return  from  captivity,  he  wrote  a  poem  upon  ti\e  affiur,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following: — 

"  The  lime  and  place  of  our  unhappy  fight, 
To  you  at  large  were  needless  to  recite: 
When  in  the  wood  our  fierce  inhuman  foes, 
With  piercin?  yell  from  circling  ambush  rose, 
A  sudden  volley  rends  the  vauUed  sky  $ 
Their  painted  bodies  hideous  to  the  eye, 
They  rush  like  helUsh  furies  on  our  bands. 
Their  slaughter  weapons  brandish'd  in  their  hands.'' 

Running  down  from  every  direction,  they  prevented  the  two  regiments 
froni  forming  a  junction,  one  of  them  not  having  entered  the  causeway ; 
and  a  part  of  the  assailants  fell  upon  Uiose  without,  tmd  the  remainder 
upon  thoM  within  it    The  former  fared  worse  tiian  the  hitter,  for  in  such 

•  Tlieir  whole  loss  was  about  400,  says  Mnrsfm/f,  Life  Wnshins^on,  v,  261. 
1  AM  who  have  travelled,  even  within  a  few  years,  in  this  part  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
but  well  remember  the  **  Corduroy  "  roads.    Such  was  tne  road  over  this  i 
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CMM  a  fliglit  has  almoat  always  tieen  a  dJBinal  defeat    It  was  now  ckt 
erne,    the  other  fagiineot»  heinined  in  as  they  were,  saw,  in  a  moment. 

To  iglit,  or  ool  to  figfat,  was  deotk 

They,  therefbre,  back  to  back,  forming  a  front  in  OTery  directkMi,  fbngfat  fika 
men  in  deipair.    This,  Dr.  Fom^plove  thus  forcibly  depiets  »— 

*'  Now,  knd  to  kmnd,  the  contest  b  for  lUe, 
With  b«y*iiet,  tom'hawk,  sword,  and  sealpuf  kaft 
Now  more  remote  the  work  ofoeaih  we  ply, 
And  thick  as  hail  the  show'risf  bullets  fly  i 
FSill  many  a  hardy  warrior  sinks  sopine ; 
Yells,  shnekSf  groans,  shouu  and  tfaund'ring  foHeyi  Jeia  | 
The  dismal  dm  the  ringing  forest  fills, 
The  soanding  echo  roars  along  the  hillt.'' 

Tike  poel  thus  presents  to  otur  Tiew  the  attacking  partisai— 


"  Of  two  dtpartmeots  were  the  assailing  foai) 
Wild  sarage  natives  lead  the  first  of  those; 
Their  almost  naked  frames,  of  varioos  dyes, 
And  rings  of  black  and  red  sorround  their  ayw* 
On  one  side  they  present  a  shaven  head } 
The  naked  half  or  the  vermilion  red } 
Li  spots  the  party-color'd  foce  they  drew, 
Beyond  description  horrible  to  view  j 


Their  ebon  Iocks  in  braid,  with  paint  o'errafeed  } 
The  silver'd  ears  depending  from  the  head  t 
Their  gaudry  my  descriptive  power  exceetM, 


The  silver'd  ears  depending  from  the 
Their  gaudry  my  descriptive  power  e 
In  phimes  of  leathers,  gtiU'ring  plates  and  beads.' 

He  thus  Speaks  of  the  tories  ^- 


*<  These  for  the  first  attack  their  force  usHe, 
Asd  most  sustain  the  fory  of  the  fight  j 
TMr  rule  of  warfare,  devastation  dire, 
Ry  undistinguish'd  plunder,  death  and  fire  j 
lliey  torture  man  and  beast,  with  barbaroui  i^ge 
Nor  tender  infont  spare,  nor  rev'reod  sage." 

And  Baflv  is  nocfeed  as  Mkyws  >— 

*'  O'er  them  a  horrid  monster  bore  comman  , 
Wboee  inauspicious  birth  discrac'd  our  land } 
By  malice  uig'd  to  ev'ry  barB'rous  art ; 
Of  cruel  temper,  but  of  coward  heart.*' 

With  such  bravery  did  they  fight  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  the  Indimp 
began  to  give  way ;  and,  but  for  a  reinforcement  of  tories,  tinder  Miyor  ffiai- 
fan,  they  would  have  been  entirely  dispersed.*  Tiiis  reinforoement  is  thua 
eharacteriaed  by  the  surgeon : — 


'IW  eeernKl  was  a  reoegado  crew, 
Who  am  and  drsas  as  Christian  oatiaBe  do. 
L.ed  by  a  chief  who  bore  the  first  commaM } 
A  bold  invader  of  his  native  land." 

The  sight  of  this  reinforcement  greatly  increased  the  rage  of  the  Amen- 
cans.  It  was  composed  of  the  very  men  who  had  left  tliat  |iart  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  were  held  in  abhorrence  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  king.  The  fight  was  renewed  with  vigor,  and  tiie  reinforcement 
fought  also  with  bravery,  until  about  tliirty  of  their  number  were  killed. 


*  Dr.  Gordon  says  the  tories  and  fndians  got  into  a  most  wretched  coaftasiaB,  asd  to^gjH 
me  another  *,  and  that  the  laiier,  at  last,  thought  it  was  a  plot  of  the  wh'Use  ea  belli  iidas,  la 
*el  them  into  that  siuiatioii,  that  they  might  cut  them  off. 
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Miyor  ffatrnm^  their  leader,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  left  upon 
the  battle-ground. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Herkxmtr  had  got  forward  to  the  fort  an  express, 
which  informed  Colonel  GansevooH  of  his  situation.  He  immediately  de- 
tached Colonel  Marinut  WiUd  with  207  men,  who  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
renmant  of  this  brave  band  from  destruction.  His  beat  the  enemv  from  the 
ground,  and  returned  to  the  fort  with  considerable  plunder.  Such  were  the 
events  of  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 

Getaeral  Herkimer  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  ic  this  fight  Near 
its  conuhencement,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  lee,  and  his  horse  was 
killecL  He  directed  his  Saddle  to  be  placed  upon  a  litUe  knoll,  and  resting 
himself  upon  it,  continued  to  issue  his  orders.  Oh  being  advised  to  remove 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  he  said,  **  JVb — ItmUfaee  the  enemy ; "  and,  adda 
the  historian  of  Tryon  countv,  *^  In  this  situation,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  he  veiy  deliberately  took  from  his  pocket  lus  tinderbox,  and  lit  his 
pipe,  which  he  smoked  with  great  composure." 

The  Indians^  as  well  as  the  Americans,  suffered  dreadfully  in  this  fight 
And  our  poet  writeS) 

''Such  wmt  the  bloody  fight:  and  such  the  foe: 
Our  smaDer  force  reUim'd  them  blow  for  blow ; 
By  turns  luccestfull^f  their  force  defy'd, 
Aod  conquest  wav'ring  seem'd  from  fide  to  side.'' 

Bramft  less  being  about  100  men  ;  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  loss  of  tbs 
Indiaiis  ezaggenSed  in  these  Itoes: — 

"  Not  half  the  savaces  returned  from  fifffat ; 
They  to  their  naUve  wilds  had  sped  their  flight.'' 

The  Benecas  alone  lost  30,  and  the  tones  about  100.  The  regiment  which 
fled  su^red  severely,  but  would  have  suffered  still  more,  had  not  their  pur- 
suers been  apprized  of  the  desperate  case  of  theur  fellows  engaged  in  the 
ravine,  which  caused  them  U>  abandon  the  pursuit  The  commanding  officer, 
Colonel  CoXf  was  killed,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Cmahell  and  Maior  Ovefe,  who  conducted  the  retreat 

The  scene  in  the  night  following  the  battle  is  thus  strikingly  presented  by 
gkt.  Ymmf^Uint^  the  eye-witness:— 

"  Those  that  renuun'd  a  long  encampment  made. 
And  rising  fires  Ulumin'd  all  the  shade : 
In  vengeance  for  their  num'rous  brothers  slain, 
For  torture  sundry  prisoners  they  retain ; 
And  three  fell  monsters,  horrible  to  view, 
A  fellow  pris'ner  from  the  sentries  drew  j 
The  guaras  before  received  their  chief's  command. 
To  not  withhold  from  the  slaugfat'ring  band ; 
But  now  the  snflerer's  fate  they  sympathize. 
And  for  him  supplicate  with  earnest  cries. 
I  saw  the  general*  slowly  passing  by. 
The  sergeant  on  hb  knees,  with  learfuJ  eye, 
ftaplor'dthe  guards  might  wrest  him  from  their  hands. 
Since  now  the  troops  could  awe  their  lessen'd  bands. 
With  lifted  cane  the  gen'ral  thus  replies, 
i While  indignation  sparkles  from  his  eyes: ) 
' .Go !  sirrph!  mind  vour  orders  giv'n  before ! 
'  And  for  inferpal  rebels  plead  no  more ! ' 
For  help  the  wretched  victim  vainly  cries. 
With  suppKcatinr  voice  and  ardent  eves  \ 
With  horror  chilrd,  I  turn  away  my  mce, 
While  instantly  they  bear  him  from  the  place. 
Pread  scene  !-^wiin  anfuish  stung  1  inly  groan, 
Xo  think  the  next  hard  Tot  may  be  my  own." 

The  poet  next  describes  his  dream,  in  which  he  was  carried  to  tte  battle* 
gnmA ;  and  then  thus  opens  the  morning  scene : — 
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*•  When  sa\  ^<et,  for  borrid  sport  preptr'd, 
Demand  mnoUief  prit'iier  from  the  guard, 
We  saw  their  feared  appoach,  wito  mortal  tnfjbk, 
Their  scalping-knives  toejr  sharpea'd  io  oar  sacfat. 
Beside  the  juard  thej  sat  them  oo  the  groand. 
And  view'djwith  pierdng  eyes,  the  prisoners  roand.'' 

**  At  leaigtb,  one  rising  seised  me  by  the  hand  | 
By  him  drawn  forth,  on  trembling  knees  I  standi 
I  bid  my  fellows  all  a  bag  adieu, 
With  answering  grief,  my  wretched  case  they  new. 
They  led  me  bound  along  the  winding  floods 
Far  m  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the  wood  j 
There,  (horrid  sight !)  a  prisoner  roastcKi  lay. 
The  carving-knite  had  cut  his  flesh  away.** 

Ailur  enduring  erery  thing  but  death  in  his  captirity.  Dr.  Jow^giove  returned 
home  in  safetY. 

In  1778,  a  fort  was  built  at  Chttny-valley,  where  families  far  considerable 
extent  about  took  up  their  abode,  or  retired  occasionally  for  safety.  Broad 
intended  to  destroy  this,  and  came  into  the  neiffhboriiood  for  the  purpose 
It  happened  that,  at  the  time  he  chose  to  make  the  discoveiy  of  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  the  boys  were  assembled  in  a  training,  with  wooden  gims, 
for  amusement:  not  having  a  clear  view  of  them  from  tne  foliage  of  the  trees 
which  intervened,  Brwni  thought  them  to  be  men.  It  was  his  design  to  have 
made  the  attack  the  following  night ;  but  on  this  discovery,  he  gave  up  the 
design.  He  still  remained  in  the  neighborhood ;  secreted  behind  a  large  rock 
near  the  main  road  to  the  Mohawk,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  fort  in 
the  vaUey.  Here  he  waited  to  intercept  some  unwary  passenger,  and  gain 
more  certain  intelligence.  Near  this  place  is  the  little  cascade  called  by  the 
natives,  Ttkaharavxi,  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  in  expectation  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  from  the  Mohawk,  to  reinforce  them,  and  the  same  day 
Lieutenant  Wormwood  came  from  thence,  and  informed  them  that  Colonel 
Khck  would  arrive  the  next  day  with  the  party.  Near  night  he  set  out  to' 
return,  accompanied  by  one  Peitr  SUz^  the  Dearer  of  some  despatches.  He 
was  a  yoimg  oHicer,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  was  to  retiun  the  next 
day  with  one  of  the  companA^s  of  soldiers.  He  had  been  out  of  si^ht  but  a 
few  minutes,  when,  as  ne  passed  the  ambush  of  Branty  his  wamors  fired 
upon  him,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse.  The  chief^  springing  fh)m  his  hiding- 
place,  tomahawked  him  with  his  own  hands.  Wormwood  and  his  companion 
were  ordered  to  stand,  but  not  obeying,  occasioned  their  being  fired  iiimhi. 
Brtad  was  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  Wormwood  before  the  war,  and  aher- 
wards  expressed  sorrow  at  his  fate,  pretendinj^  tiiat  he  took  him  to  be  a  con- 
tinental officer.  His  horse  immediately  ninnrng  back  to  the  fort,  with  blood 
upon  the  saddle,  gave  some  indication  of  what  had  happened.  His  compan- 
ion, SitZy  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  June,  the  same  summer,  Brwni  came  upon  Springfield,  which  he  burned, 
and  carried  off  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  women  and  children  were  not 
maltreated,  but  were  left  in  one  house  unmolested.  About  this  time,  great 
pains  were  taken  to  seize  the  wary  chief,  but  there  was  no  Captain  Chmk^ 
or,  unlike  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  Brard  had  the  remote  nations  to  fly  to  without 
fear  of  being  killed  by  them.  Captidn  M^Kean  himted  him  for  some  time, 
and,  not  being  able  to  find  him,  wrote  an  insulting  letter  for  him,  and  kfr  it 
in  an  Indian  path.  Among  other  things,  he  challenged  him  to  single  com  jat, 
or  to  meet  him  with  an  equal  number  of  men ;  and  ''that  if  he  would  come  to 
Cherry- valley,  and  have  a  fair  fight,  they  would  change  him  fix>m  a  Brani 
into  a  Goos/*  This  letter,  it  is  supposed.  Brant  receiv^  fii>m  an  intimation 
contained  in  one  which  he  wrote  abotit  the  same  time  to  a  tonr.  To  this  man 
IPcarcffer  Carry  of  Edmeston)  he  writes  from  Tunadilla  [Unafiilla]  under  date 
b  July,  1778, — **  Sir:  I  understand  by  the  Indians  thai  was  at  your  house  last 
iveek,  that  one  Smith  lives  near  wUhyou,  has  little  more  com  to  spare,  I  should  be 
piuch  obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  try  to  ret  as  much  com  as 
Bmith  can  spared;  he  has  sent  mejwe  skipjdes  abready^ ofumidi  lam  muck  M^ 
ed  to  him,  wnd  wUl  see  him  paid,  and  would  be  very  Md  if  you  could  sport  out 
or  two  your  men  to  join  usj  especially  Ellas.    1  would  be  gtad  to  see  mi|  tmd  I 
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mA  you  covld  seni  me  as  many  guns  vou  have,  as  I  know  you  have  no  use  for 
them,  tf  you  anv;  as  I  mean  now  tojigfu  the  cruel  rebels  as  well  as  lean;  what- 
ever  you  wiU  able  to  senPd  me,  you  must  senfd  by  the  bearer,  I  am  your  sinare 
friend  and  humble  set^L  Joseph  Brant.  P,  S.  I  heard  thai  (Jherry'ValUy 
neofie  is  very  hold,  and  intended  to  make  nothing  of  us ;  they  callea  us  wile  getse, 
out  I  know  the  coniraryJ*  This  we  suppose  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  com- 
position of  the  chief  who  afterwards  translated  the  Cioepel  according  to  John 
into  the  Mohawk  language,  also  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  copies  of  which 
are  in  the  library  of  Harvard  college.* 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  which  Brant  was  engaged,  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Wyoming,!  one  of  the  most  heart-rending  records  in  the  annals  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  In  tliat  horrid  affiiir,  about  300  settlers  were  killed  oi 
carried  into  captivity ;  from  the  greater  part  of  whom  no  intelligence  was  erei 
obtained. 

It  was  known  earljr  in  the  spring  of  1778,  that  a  large  force  was  ^llecting 
at  Niagara  for  the  object  of  laying  waste  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York,  and  even  as  early  as  Febniarv,  Greneral  Schutler  wrote 
to  congress  to  inform  them  that  such  was  his  oelieC  In  March  he  wnitQ 
agaui  to  congress,  saying,  **A  number  of  Mohawks,  and  many  of  the  Ouonda- 
goes,  Cayu^as,  and  Senecas,  will  commence  hostilities  against  us  as  soon  as 
they  can ;  it  would  be  prudent,  therefore,  early  to  take  measures  to  carry  the 
war  into  their  country ;  it  would  require  no  |;reater  bodv  of  troops  to  destroy 
their  towns  than  to  protect  the  frontier  inhabitants.'*  |  ^  But  congress  had  more 
than  their  hands  full  in  other  directions,  and  nothing  was  done.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  the  tory  and  Indian  force,  amounting  together  to  about  1600 
men,  were  discovered  in  possession  of  Fort  Wintermoot,§  a  short  dietonce  from 
the  village  of  Wyoming.  Here  was  also  a  fort,  at  which  were  collected  near 
100  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  who  were  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Zebuhn  Butler.^  On  the  3  July,  a  conncil  of  war  was  held 
apon  the  propriety  of  marching  oat  and  attacking  the  tory  and  Indian  army, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  enemy  should  be  sought.  Accordingly  the 
Americans  marched  out  apon  this  expedition  the  same  day.  Having  sent 
forward  spies,  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  were  discovered  by  two 
Indians,  who  were,  doubtless,  upon  the  same  business.  The  scouts  fired  each 
opon  the  other,  and  then  hastened  to  their  respective  head-qnarters.  Both 
mtrties  were  immediately  in  motion,  and  joined  battle  near  a  thick  swamp. 
The  Indians  and  torics,  being  the  more  numerous,  outflanked  the  Americans, 
and  Brant,  at  the  head  of  his  fnrioas  warriors,  issuing  from  the  swamp,  turned 
their  left  flank,  and  creating  thereby  a  confusion,  which  greatly  favored  his 
kind  of  warfare,  and  enabled  him  to  make  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 

The  Americans  were  in  two  lines,  and  it  was  the  line  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Dennison  that  Brani  successfully  encountered.  Butler,  at  the  same  time, 
was  gaining  some  advantage  over  the  other  line,  under  his  cousin  Zebulon, 
whic^  add^  to  the  rasing  disaster  in  the  lefl,  became  immediately  a  flight. 
Colonel  Dennison^s  order  to  fall  back,  by  which  he  designed  to  make  an  ad- 
vantageous evolution,  was  distorted,  by  the  terrified  troops,  into  an  order  for 
flight ;  and  all  was  in  a  few  moments  lost  And  from  Judge  Marshall  we  add 
as  follows: — **The  troops  fled  towards  the  river,  which  thev  endeavored  to 
pass,  in  order  to  enter  Fort  Wilkesbarre,  [in  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Susquehannah.]    The  enemy  pursued  *  with  the  fary  of 

*  It  would  seem  from  Mr.  Weld,  (Travels  in  America,  48d»)  that  he  translated  those 
workin>efore  the  war ;  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  were  the  production  of  the 
ehief  John  Norton ;  my  authority,  however.  I  do  not  remember. 

t  This  name  is  said  to  signify  ajield  of  olood,  from  a  great  battle  fought  there  by  the 
Indians  before  its  settlement  by  the  whites.  This  derivation,  however,  Is  not  according 
to  Htekttweidtr,  but  I  must  refer  the  curious  philologist  to  Chajmttn*a  Hist»  Wyominff^ 
p.  10,  or  to  his  authority,  since  printed  in  the  Tram.  Amer.  PhUoa.  8oo» 

t  Oordon*9  Ameri?an  Kevolution,  iii.  184. 

§  This  Was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  men,  who  had  been  suspected  of  torvitm,  aii4 
it  now  appeared  that  thev  had  not  only  given  up  the  fort,  but  jomed  the  hostile  party. 
Marthaurt  Wathinffton,  m.  667. 

I  He  was  cousin  to /oAn3t<<^,tli0  leader  of  tiiAtories.  MfaraMl,  tM.  666,  miis 
AppoMiiXy  13. 
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dbfik ;  and  of  the  400  who  had  inarched  out  on  this  unfortunate  pailef 
enhr  aiMMit  20  escaped,**  among  whom  wei-e  the  commandin|;  officers. 

The  fort  at  Wyommg  was  now  closely  besiej^ed,  and  seemg  no  chance  »f 
eecq>e,0(^nel  ButUr  proposed  a  parley  with  his^^neiu/and  namesake,  wLich 
was  assented  ta    The  place  of  meeting  was  appointed  at  some  distance  from 
die  iort,  and  the  Americans  marched  out  in  considerable  force,  to  preTent 
tmchei^,  to  the  place  appointed ;  but  when  they  arrived  there,  they  fiNmd 
nobody  fHth  whom  to  parley.    The  commander  of  the  tories  has  been  brand- 
ed wrai  gross  infamy,  for  this  piece  of  treachery  with  his  kinsman ;  for  he 
foigned  fear  from  his  approach,  and  had  retired  as  they  advanced^  displaying 
meanwlule  the  fla^  of  truce.   The  unwary  Americans  were,  by  this  trea^uier- 
ous  stratagem,  led  mto  an  ambush  in  nearly  the  same  maimer  as  were  Huidir 
in$on  and  ffkeeUr^  at  Wickabatiff  Pond,  in  PhUifs  war.    They  were,  in  a 
loment,  nearly  surrounded  by  J&rant$  warriors^and  the  work  of  death  raged 
1  all  its  fhiy.*    The  tories  *<  were  not  a  whit  behmd  the  very  chiefest "  of  d^m 
1  this  bloody  day.    A  remnant  only  regained  the  fort,  out  of  several  hundreds 
.lat  went  forth.    They  were  now  more  closely  besie^d  than  before ;  and 
:e  more  to  insult  the  Tanquished,  a  demand  was  sent  m  to  tliem  to  surrender, 
accompanied  by  196  bloody  scalps^  taken  from  thoee  who  had  jusi  been 
tin.**    When  the  best  terms  were  asked  of  the  bedegers,  the  ^infrunous 
^Hitfer"  replied  in  these  two  words,  ^Oie  hakhdJ'    This  was  the  only  tniA 
we  hear  of  his  uttering.    It  was  ffce  ftofdWi,  indeed— «  few  only  fled  to  the 
suiTounding  wilderness,  there  to  meet  a  more  lingering  death  by  fomine. 
These  were  chiefly  women  and  children. 

Tlius  passed  thefowrlh  qf  Mi^  1778^  in  the  before  flourishing  settlement 
of  Wyoming,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah.  Sarlow  knew 
well,  m  his  earhr  day,  who  was  forever  to  be  branded  vrith  infiuny  for  the  neH 
of  this  memorable  tragec^.    He  says, — 

**  Hit  samge  bordai  the  mmdefoaf  Jchnaon  leads, 
FUet  Uiroogli  the  woods  and  tieadf  the  tangled  weedi 
Sfayas  open  eombat,  leaehes  where  to  ma. 
Skulk,  cooch  the  anbush,  aim  the  banter's  gun. 
Whirl  the  sly  tomahawk,  the  war-whoop  sing, 
Diride  the  spoils  aad  ptiek  the  sealps  tte y  bring." 


Having  now  got  ffaU  posscsiion  of  Wyoming,  and,  observes  Dr.  Tlkaehar^ 
'after  8electin|r  a  fow  prisoner^  the  remaincfer  of  the  people.  Including 
women  and  chudren,  were  enclosed  in  the  houses  and  barracks,  which  were 
immediately  set  on  fins,  and  the  whole  constmned  together.  Another  fort  was 
near  at  hand,  in  which  were  70  continental  soldiere ;  on  surrendering  witliout 
conditions,  these  were,  to  a  man,  butchered  in  a  barbarous  manner ;  when 
the  remainder  of  the  men,  vromen  and  children  were  shut  up  in  the  houses, 
and  the  demons  of  hell  glutted  their  vengeance  in  beholding  tneir  destruction 
in  one  general  conflagration."  The  houses  of  tlie  tories  were  spared.  As 
though  they  couM  not  exercise  theur  cruelty  enough  y  on  human  beings, 
they  fell  upon  the  beasts  in  the  field — shooting  some,  woimding  and  man- 
fdmg  others,  by  cutting  out  theur  tongues,  4&c  and  leaving  them  alive.  Well 
aoes  Campbdl  make  his  Oneida  omef  to  say,  (who  comes  as  a  friend  ts 
warn  the  settlement  of  the  ^^proach  of  the  combined  army  of  tories  and 
Indians^) 

<<<  Rat  mis  is  not  a  time,'— he  started  up, 

And  snote  his  breast  with  woe-denouncing  hand** 

'  This  is  no  time  to  fill  thv  joyoos  cup: 

The  maamioth  comes    the  foo-*4he  monster  Brmmiiy 

With  all  his  howling  desolating  band  »— 

These  ejes  have  seen  their  blade^  and  burning  pine, 

Awake  at  once  and  stlence  hair  your  land. 

Bad  is  the  cap  they  drink ;  but  not  with  wme: 
A  wake  and  watch  lo-aight !  or  see  no  morning  shiae. 

*  There  b  omeh  mcongfuity  in  relatioR  to  the  affairs  of  Wyomiag.  ChammmiMmtAj 
stales  that  Svtml  commanded  tne  r^t  wing  of  the  army  under  Brntter,  whea  Iw  aras  aiat  bf 
^  Torees  that  marched  oat  to  meet  them ;  but  it  has'  iiely  beeo  denied  thai  ift—fwaifiis 
U  WyomiBC  daihy  tbeae  aflhira. 
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'"  Seorninff  to  wield  toe  natcheC  for  hit  bribe, 

*Qaii»t  Brandt  himself  I  went  to  battle  forth  i 

AecnrMd  Brandt!  he  UJi  of  all  wm  tribe 

Nor  man,  nor  ekildy  nor  thng  ofheing  tirth  : 

No!  Ml  the  do^,  thai  watched  my  hotuebold  hearth, 

Eacaped.  that  night  of  blood,  upon  our  plains ! 

All  perished !— lalone  am  left  on  earth ! 

To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains, 
No !— not  a  Idndred  drop  that  nins  in  hnmaa  veins ! ' " 

GtrtnuU  of  Wffowm^ 

/    The  tones,  as  was  often  the  etise»  were  attired  like  Indiaofli  and,  ih)m 
^account,  it  appears  that  they  exceeded  them  in  ferocity. 

Dr.  Thaekar  ^ves  tis  the  following  examples  of  horror,  which  were  of  no- 
toriety at  the  time,  and  *<  promulgatfHl  from  authentic  sources.  One  of  the 
prisoobrs,  a  Captain  Batmck^  was  c  i^mitted  to  torttire,  by  having  his  body 
stuck  full  of  spunters  of  pine  knots,  and  a  fve  of  drv  wood  made  rotmd  him, 
when  his  two  companions,  Captahis  Ranaon  and  Durkeey  were  thrown  into 
the  same  fire,  and  held  down  with  pitchforks,  till  consumed.  One  Partial 
7>fi3f,  the  son  of  a  man  of  respectable  character,  having  joined  the  Indian 
party,  several  times  sent  his  father  word  that  he  hoped  to  wash  hia  hands  in  hu 
marfi  MoodL  The  monster,  with  his  own  hands,  murdered  his  father^  mother^ 
brothers  and  sutersj  stripped  off  their  scalps,  and  cut  off  his  father's  head ! "  * 

It  was  upon  such  scenes  as  these,  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  just  cited  had 
dwelt,  which  caused  him  to  wield  the  pen  of  denimciation  with  such  effect 
upon  the  memory  of  BranL  That  BvUer  was  the  far  greater  savage,  none 
can  dispute,  and  Mr.  Ckmqtbell  has  long  since  acknowledged  his  too  great 
severity  upon  the  character  of  the  former.  We  should  explain  here,  that  a 
son  of  Colonel  Braniy  a  chief  Mohawk,  of  the  name  of  Mifonwaeghs,  called 
by  the  Enfflish  John  Brant^  was  in  London  in  1822,  and  furnished  Mr.  Camp- 
bell  Yfith  documents,  which,  in  the  poet's  own  words,  ^  changed  his  opinion 
of  his  fiither."  This  passage  was  contained  in  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
upon  the  subject,  to  ^ahfonufoeghSf  which  appeared  at  that  time  in  the  news- 
papers.   • 

With  Wyoming  were  destroyed  WUkesbarre  and  Kingston,  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Susquehannah.  Though  Wyoming  is  generally  understood  to  be 
the  place  destroyed,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  valley  bearing  that 
name,  there  were  three  other  towns,  which  were  all  destroyed,  as  well  as 
Wyoming.f  These  towns  were  settled  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  and 
%vhen  destroyed  contained  more  than  1000  families,  and  had  furnished  the 
continental  army  with  more  than  1000  men,  who  were  generally  the  young 
and  active  part  of  the  populatioiul  The  opposite  sides  wTuch  the  inhabitants 
took  in  the  great  revolutionary  question,  created  the  most  violent  rancor  in 
the  bosoms  of  both  parties,  and  hence  the  barbarities  which  ensued. 

In  November  following,  Cherry-valley  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  Wyoming. 
At  this  time,  Brant  was  returning  to  winter-quarters,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
tory  captain,  and  persuaded  to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  This  was 
fficdter  Butler,  son  of  John,  the  hero  of  Wyoming.  He  went  to  Canada  with 
Guy  Johnson,  in  1775,  as  has  been  mentioned ;  and  now  some  circumstances 
brought  him  among  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York.  What  hb  object 
was,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  was,  doubtless,  that  of  a  spy.  However, 
he  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  at  least,  and  confined  in  iail  at  Albany;  falliuK 
sick,  he  was  removed  to  a  private  dwelling,  from  whence  he  soon  found 
means  to  escape.  Joining  his  father  at  Niagara,  he  succeeded  in  detaching  a 
part  of  his  r^P^^^^  njpon  an  incursion.  Meeting  with  Brant,  as  was  just 
mentioned,  they  returned  to  the  frontier.    It  is  said  that  Brant  was  at  first 


*  7%uher't  Joamal. 
t  Tne  settlement  of 
Reg.  for  1779,  |>age  9. 


t  Tne  settlement  of  Wyoming  consisted  of  eight  townships,  each  five  miles  square.    Anmuk 
"  Each  containing'  a  square  of  five  miles,"  is  ihe  language  of  the 


Register;  but 'it "is  thought  unlikely  thaT  these'  lowns  were  so  small.    Writers,  and  good 
writers  too.  ollen  eommil  mathematical  errors  of  this  kind ;  not  distinguishing  between  miim 
iqrtare,  ana  sqnare  miles:   Thus,  the  diflerence  between  five  square  miles,  and  five  mlks 
square,  L  e.  6*    fc^O  square  miles,  the  tme  diflerence  between  the  two  quantities. 
^Mar$haU,'vLU6. 
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displeased  with  the  projecL  understandiDg  that  Captain  WdUer  had  been  put 
In  office  o\er  him  by  his  old  general,  WaUa^M  father,  but  stifled  his  reflen^ 
ment    Their  whole  force  was  700  noen,  500  of  whom  were  the  wirriofB  of 

Colonel  Idiabod  Aldtn,  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  command  at  Cheny- 
ndley,  and  to  his  misj^ded  judgment  b  to  be  attributed  the  disaster  which 
ensued.  But,  like  ffaUbron  of  Cochecho,  he  was  doomed  to  escape  the  dis- 
grace. He  was  early  apprized  of  the  march  of  BnaUj  and  when  urged  to 
receive  the  inhabitants  into  the  fort,  observed  that  there  was  no  danger,  as 
Vie  would  keep  out  scouts  who  would  apprize  them  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  in  season  to  remove.  Scouts  were  accordingly  sent  out;  one  of 
•which,  either  forgetting  the  business  they  were  upon,  or,  what  was  equally 
reprehensible,  nwde  a  lar^e  fire  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  Branft  warriors 
were  not  misled  by  so  luminous  a  beacon,  and  the  whole  were  made  prison- 
ers. Tliis  was  on  the  night  of  the  9  November,  1778.  The  prisoner^  now 
in  the  hands  of  Brant  were  obliged  to  give  the  most  exact  intelliffence  con- 
cerning the  garrison.  On  the  morning  of  the  li,  favored  bv  a  thick  and  hazy 
atmosphere,  they  approached  the  fort  Colonels  Mkn  and  Stada  quartered 
at  the  nouse  of  a  Mr.  ffells.  A  Mr.  HamUe  was  fired  upon  as  he  was  coming 
from  his  house  to  the  fort,  by  a  scout,  which  cave  the  first  notice  of  the 
enemy.  He  escaped,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  Colonel  Akkn,  who,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  mtbs  still  incredulous,  and  said  it  was  nothing  more  than  some 
strangling  Indians.  The  last  apace  of  time  was  thus  lost ! — and,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  all  parts  of  the  place  were  invested  at  once.  Such  of  the  sol* 
diers  as  were  collected  beinff  immediately  all  killed  or  taken,  the  poor  inhab- 
itants fell  an  easy  prey.  Cdonel  ^Iden  was  amonff  the  first  victims.  I^ike 
Chowaiy  in  the  massacre  at  Natchez,  he  fled  from  his  house,  and  was  pur- 
sueu  by  an  Indian  wiUi  his  hatchet,  at  whom  the  colonel  endeavored  several 
times  to  discharge  his  pistol ;  but  it  missing  fire,  and  losing  time  in  fiicing 
about  for  this  purpose,  the  Indian  was  sufficientlv  near  to  throw  his  toma- 
hawk with  deaoly  effect  He  did  sa  Colonel  ^^lien  fell  upon  his  face,  and 
his  scalp  was  in  a  moment  borne  off*  in  triumph.  <<  A  tory  boasted  that  he 
killed  Mr.  WdU  while  at  prayer."  His  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  great 
amiableness,  fled  from  the  house  to  a  pile  of  wood  for  shelter ;  but  an  In- 
dian pursued  her,  who,  coming  near,  composedly  wiped  his  Ions  knife, 
alreaay  bloody,  upon  his  leffffips,  then  returmng  it  to  his  belt,  ■eized  her  by 
the  arm,  and  with  a  blow  of  hb  tomahawk  ended  her  existence.  She  could 
•peak  some  Indian,  and  begged  her  murderer  to  spare  her  life,  and  a  tory 
interceded,  who  stood  near,  urging  that  she  was  his  sister;  but  he  would 
hear  to  neither.  Other  transactions  in  this  affikir,  of  still  gr^iter  horror,  we 
must  pass  in  silence. 

Between  30  and  40  prisoners  were  carried  off;  but  the  fort,  containing 
•bout  200  soldiers,  was  not  taken,  although  several  trials  were  made  upon  it. 

Brcmi  was  the  only  person  engaged  in  this  tragedy  of  whom  we  hear  any 
acts  of  clemency ;  one  of  which  was  the  preservation  of  a  poor  woman  and 
her  children,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  met  the  tomahawk.  He  inquired 
for  Captain  M^Kean,  (who  wrote  him  the  letter  before  mentioned,)  saying  he 
had  now  come  to  accept  his  challenge.  Being  answered  that  **  Capt.  M^Kean 
would  not  turn  his  back  upon  an  enemy,"  he  replied,  **!  know  it  He  is  a 
brave  man,  and  I  would  have  ^ven  more  to  have  taken  him  than  any  othei 
man  in  Cherry-valley ;  but  I  would  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

Branl  had  seen  and  heard  so  much  of  what  is  called  cmlaed  tDorfartj  that 
he  was  afi^d  of  the  traduction  of  his  character,  and  always  said  taeXf  in  his 
councils,  he  had  tried  to  make  his  warriors  humane ;  and  to  his  honor  it  is 
said,  (but  in  proportion  as  his  character  is  raised,  that  of  the  white  man 
must  sink,)  that  where  he  had  the  chief  command,  few  barbarities  were 
committed. 

The  night  before  Brant  and  Butler  fell  upon  Cherry-valley  some  of  the 
tories  who  had  Mends  there,  requested  liberty  to  go  m  secretly  and  advise 
them  to  retire.  BuUer,  though  some  of  his  own  firiends  were  among  the 
inhabitants,  refused,  saying,  **  that  there  were  so  many  families  connected, 
that  the  ooe  wouki  inform  the  others,  Aod  all  would  eioap«»   H0  tbiv  Mwri- 
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Aeod  his  friends,  for  the  sake  of  punishing  his  enemies."  This,  wh  3ther 
reported  by  Brant  to  magnify  his  own  humanity,  by  a  contrast  witli  the 
depravity  of  iiis  associate,  is  not  known,  but  it  may  have  been  the  fact 

But  tliis  midniirht  assassin  did  not  escape  his  retribution ;  he  was  killed 
4nr  an  Oneida  L[)dian,  on  30  October,  1781,  under  the  following  cuxumstances  : 
Colonel  ffUUt  having  been  ordered  with  about  400  men  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  country  of  the  Mohawk,  he  surprised  a  party  of  600  torics, 
and  130  Indians  at  Johnston,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods,  and  severely 
distressed  them  by  cutting  on*  tlieir  retreat  to  their  boats.  About  this  tlmo 
Colonel  JftUet  was  joined  by  60  Oneida  Indians,  and  he  shortly  after  came 
up  with  a  party  which  formed  the  rear  of  the  British  and  Indians,  and  killed 
and  took  prisoners  tlie  most  of  them.  Walter  BiUler  was  among  the  van- 
quisiied,  and  lieing  wounded  bv  one  of  WiUtCs  Lidians,  cried  for  quarter ; 
upon  which  the  Indian  screamed  out  with  a  dreadful  voice, "  Sherry  Valley," 
at  the  same  time  cleaving  his  head  with  his  tomahawk !  * 

Whether  the  following  interesting  affab  belongs  to  WalUr  or  John  Butler^ 
or  whether  it  liappened  at  Wyoming  or  at  Cherry-valley,  it  equally  afifects 
the  character  of  BranL  It  is  said,  that  Butler^  on  entering  a  house,  ordered 
a  woman  and  child  to  be  killed,  whom  they  found  in  a  bed ;  but  Brant  said, 
**  What  9  kiU  a  unman  and  child!  JVb  /  Ouii  ekUd  i$  not  an  enemy  to  the  Icings 
nor  a  fnend  to  the  congress.  -2x>ng  before  he  tpiU  be  big  enough  to  do  any 
mischitf,  the  dispute  unube  settled.*^ 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  and  tones  at  Wyoming  and  other  places 
In  that  region,  caused  General  Washington  to  order  General  Sullivan  with 
2500  men  into  the  Indian  country.  Considerable  delay  was  experienced, 
and  the  forces  were  not  concentrated  at  Wyoming  until  a  year  after  it  was 
destroved.  On  23  J  uly,  a  company  of  Pennsylvania  militia  who  had  marched 
from  this  place  to  Lackawaxen  to  protect  the  settlers  there,  were  attacked 
by  140  Indians  and  40  or  50  of  them  were  killed  or  made  prisoners.  J 

It  was  said  that  this  summer,  (1779,)  160,000  bushels  of  their  corn  was 
destroyed.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Sullivan  was  advancing  into  the 
country.  Brant  and  Butler,  with  600  Indians,  and  Johnson,  with  200  tories, 
took  a  position  on  his  route,  to  cut  him  of£  Sullivan  came  upon  them, 
August  29,  at  a  place  called  JSTewtoum.  on  Tioga  River,§  where  they  had  en- 
trenched themselves,  and  immediately  attacked  them.  The  battle  lasted 
about  two  hours,  when,  by  a  successful  movement  of  General  Poor,  at  the 
head  of  his  New  Hampsbu-e  regiment,  BranTs  warriors  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  the  whole  were  put  to  night||  Few  were  killed,  and  tliey 
made  no  other  stand  against  the  Americans  during  tlie  expedition.ir  The 
historian  adds,  *<  They  utterly  destroyed  40  villages,  and  left  no  single  trace 
of  vegetation  upon  the  suiface  of  the  ground."**  All  theu*  cattle  were  either 
killed  or  brought  o^  many  of  which  they  had  before  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
cans. *<None  of  the  bomities  of  nature^  none  of  the  products  of  human 
industry,  escaped  the  fUry  of  the  Americans.'^tt  Upon  this  business  tlie 
same  author  writes,  that  **  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  these 
devastations,  were  themselves  ashamed  of  them;  some  even  ventured  to 
remonstrate  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  exercise  the  vocation  of  ban* 
dittL"  General  Poor,  doubtless,  was  the  efficient  man  in  this  expedition, 
but  the  ostentation  of  SulUvan  gained  him  the  honor!  of  it    Thus  were  the 

*  MarthaWt  Watbiogtoo,  iv.  AppeiNfiz,  13.— J/2eft'«  Biog.  DicU  Article,  BvtUr,  John. 

t  AUen,  R>id. 

i  Chafman,m.  }  Caiman'*  Hist  Wyoming,  131 

H  Nine  only  of  the  Indians  were  killed )  of  the  Ameneans,  four.  It  is  said  to  be  owing  !• 
the  sagacity  of  BraiU,  that  hb  whole  force  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  AmericaM. 
AnnaU  Tryon  Co,  126. 

IT  Botta,  Hist  Rev.  iL  206. 

**  Ibid.  Some  of  the  officers  thought  it  too  demding  to  the  army  to  be  employed  is 
destroying  fruit-trees,  and  remonstrated  to  Gen.  BidUoan  aganist  the  order.  He  — *^^ 
*  The  UKBaas  shall  see  thai  there  is  maliee  enough  m  our  hearts  to  destieiy  r 


every  thing  lh«» 

^  __  «tofi.  Amer.  Kev.  ii.  XI 

tt  Chriim,  Abmt.  Rev.  ilL  907. 


•eatribiiles  to  laeir  ioppoit''  ^Gortfoii,  Amer.  Rev.  iB.  21 
"  '^  *    sf .  Rev.  ifi* 
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Five  Njuioiis  ijiuutiscd  for  acting  as  they  had  been  taught  by  the  white 
peoitle  ;  yaa,  by  tiie  Aincrioiiis  themselveflL* 

The  loliowiug  suiiiiner,  (23  July,  1779,)  Colonel  Branl,  witli  60  of  hk  war- 
riors  and  27  white  men,  caine  suddenly  upon  Miniaink,  m  Orange  county, 
Nt3W  York,  where  they  killed  sundry  of  tlie  inliabitants  and  inade  othen 
captives.  They  burnt  ten  houses,  twelve  barns,  a  garrison  and  two  mills, 
uud  then  coninienced  their  retreat.  The  militia  from  Goshen  and  places 
adjacent,  to  tlie  number  of  149,  collected,  pursued,  and  came  ujp  with  them, 
when  a  most  bloody  battle  was  fought  The  Indians  were  iinafly  victorious, 
ujid  30  only,  out  of  the  149  whites,  escaped.  Some  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, and  die  rest  were  killed.  Not  being  sufficiently  cautious,  they  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  so  fought  at  great  disadvantage.! 

In  1821,  a  county  meeting  wa^i  held,  by  which  it  was  voted  tliat  the  bones 
of  the  slain  should  be  collected,  and  deposited  under  a  suitable  moDumeot 
at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  erected4  In  1822,  the  committee  appointed 
to  collect  the  bones  ^  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  suns  and  snows  for  43 
years,"  lind  found  those  of  44  persons,  which  were,  with  much  formality, 
publicly  interred.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  Brani  surprised  Harpersiield.  with  a  company  of 
his  warriors,  and  a  few  tories.  He  took  19  prisoners,  and  killed  several 
others.  On  2  August  following,  he  fell  upon  Canajbharrie,  with  about 
400  mixed  woiTiors,  killed  10  people,  took  about  55  prisoners,  chieflv  women 
and  children  ;  tliey  killed  and  drove  away,  at  the  same  time,  about  300  cattle 
and  horses,  burnt  53  houses,  and  as  many  bams,  besides  out-houses,  a  new 
and  elegant  church,  a  grist-mill  and  two  garrisons. 

Doubtless  tliere  were  many  other  warlike  scenes  in  which  Brant  was 
engaged  |)er8onally  *,  but  we  have  already  dwelt  longer  upon  them  than  we 
mtended. 

European  writers,  for  a  long  time,  contended  that  the  N.  American  Indians 
had,  naturally,  no  beards.p  A  Mr.  M*C<mdand  took  the  trouble  of  writing 
to  Brcmiy  after  the  revolution,  to  get  the  truth  of  tlie  matter.  Tlie  following 
is  Branf*  letter  to  his  inquiry :—«  JVtag^a,  19  AprU^  1783.  Tht  men  <if  the 
Six  Nations  have  all  beards  by  naiturt ;  at  have  liketeise  all  other  Indian  nations 
of  North  ^mencoj  which  I  have  seen.  Some  Indians  allow  a  part  of  the  beard 
upon  the  chin  and  upper  lip  to  groiv^  and  a  few  <f  theMohmcikM  shave  with  razors^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  Europea;ns;  but  the  generality  pluck  out  the  hairs  of  the 
beard  by  the  rootSy  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  appear ;  ana  as  they  continue  this  prac- 


»  shavcy  they  would  never  have  beards  altogether 
Europeans ;  and  there  are  some  to  be  met  with  who  have  actually  very  little  bMrd.% 

Jos.  BraITT  THATEHnANKfA." 

A  uaughter  of  Colonel  Brant  married  a  Frenchman,  who  in  June,  1789. 
was  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians,  while  peaceably  travelling  up  the  Wabasli 
River.  Ho  was  m  company  with  nine  others,  foiu*  of  whom  were  killed  and 
three  woiuidcd.    When  the  hostile  party  came  up  to  them,  and  discovered 


*  See  the  speech  of  Big-tree,  Com-jtlmit,  and  Hal/^owm,  lo  wydi  BOthiiif  need  be  added 
oy  way  of  commentary  upon  such  aflfain. 

t  Gordon's  America,  iii.  22.  |  Spaford^s  Gax.  328. 

J  Hdmes't  Amer.  Annals,  ii.  301. 

O  Rveo  the  great  luminary  Votlahrt  fell  into  this  error.  He  sayi,  "Lei  IrofuoUf  lex 
Harons,  et  Una  ies  peuplet  Jusqu^A  ia  Fiorye,  parurent  oUnSHrta  et  »am  mneum  pcU  svr  /« 
corps  excepU  la  tite."  That  is,  all  from  the  60*  of  N.  latitude.  Voves  CEmvrts  compl^s 
iv.  708,  ed.  Paris,  1817, 8vo.    See  also  J?ayfM/,  vUi.  210. 

A  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  J.  SneUingf  who  resided  amoiv  the  westwo  ladiaof  ft>r  tome  time, 
says.  It  is  not  an  error  that  the  Indians  have  no  board }  that  the  "  Saques  and  Foxes  have  but 
very  few  hairs  upon  their  faces,  nor  have  they  any  instrument  for  eztirpatinr  it :  and  whU 
Bakes  the  &ct  certain  is,  they  have  no  hair  on  the  concealed  parU  of  their  bodiea.^  Aceoid^ 
iagto  Lawsou,  Account  of  Oie  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  190, 191,  the  sane  if  InwwiA 


fnnrd  to  them.    Lateson  travelled  much  among  the  toutben  J 
1  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  whites. 
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dM  son-in-law  of  BrarU,  they  aflnsted  in  drawing  the  arrows  Beom  the  woimd- 
ed,  and  then  went  o£* 

When  the  Indians  upon  die  southern  and  western  frontier  were  showing 
themselves  hostile,  in  1791,  Colonel  Brant  used  his  exertions  to  prevent  hoe- 
iilities^  by  visiting  such  tribes  as  appeared  hostile.  His  name  appears  in 
manv  important  transactions  of  those  times.  The  boundaiy  line  between 
the  tfnited  States  and  the  Indian  nations  had  not  been  satia&etorily  estab- 
Flshed,  which  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble.  A  geiiUeiuan  in  CSsnada  wrote 
to  another  in  the  state  of  New  York,  under  date  of  2  August,  1791, 
wlierein  Colonel  Brant  is  thus  mentioned :  ^  Capt  Josa^h  Brant^  aner  having 
attended  for  some  time  the  c€  uncils  of  the  western  Indians  at  the  Mianu 
River,  set  off  a  few  days  ago  for  Quebec,  attended  witli  several  of  the  chiefii 
from  that  quarter ;  as  they  avowedly  go  to  ask  Lord  Dorchestei^s  advice,  and 
as  we  well  know  his  and  government's  strong  desire  for  peace,  we  would 
gladly  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  on  an  accommodation.'' 

In  1792,  Ids  arrival  in  Philadelphia  is  thus  publicly  noticed  in  the  Gazette 
of  that  city : — *^  Capt  Joseph  Brant,  the  principal  warrior  chief  of  the  Six 
Nations,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  evenmg  last,  (June  20.)  It  is  wiid 
his  errand  is  a  visit  to  a  number  of  his  acquaintance  residing  here,  and  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  United  States."  He  left  there  about 
the  beginnmg  of  July,  upon  another  peace  excursion  among  the  western 
tribes,  which  still  remained  hostile. 

When  General  JVaune  was  marching  into  tlie'Indian  countiy,  in  1793,  many 
of  the  tribes  were  alarmed,  having  heard  that  his  armv  consisted  of  8000 
men.  Learning,  also,  that  commissioners  accompanied  the  army,  authorized 
to  treat  of  peace,  and  wishing  to  know  the  strength  of  the  Americans,  thirty 
chiefe  of  difTerent  tribes  were  despatched  upon  this  iniportant  business. 
Colonel  Brant  was  one  of  these  30  Indian  ambassadors.  If  the  Americans 
would  make  the  Ohio  the  boundary,  they  wished  peace.  The  whole  cause 
of  Greneral  Waynes  war  appears  to  have  been  about  the  lands  lying  west  of 
the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers.  We  have  no  doubt  Brant  secretly,  if  not 
openly,  advocated  the  eiitablishment  of  this  boundary ;  yes.  and  we  must 
acknowledge  that  if  he  did,  it  was  from  the  best  of  reasons.  We  know  that 
Tecumseh  labored  incessantly  for  this  boundary.  Rightly  did  they  conceive 
of  the  mjj^hty  wave  of  population  roUinc  westward,  southward  and  north- 
ward. IrtUy)  they  must  have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  that  it  was  about 
to  engulf  them  forever !  When  they  had  met  the  commissioners,  and  found 
them  inflexible  in  their  determination,  Brantj  with  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  gave  up  the  point  as  hopeless,  preferring  peace,  on  any  terms, 
to  war.  But  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawanees  and  Miamis  would  not 
agree  to  it 

Mention  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  Farmers-brother  of  a  great  council 
held  by  the  chiefii  of  most  of  the  western  nations  at  Niagara,  in  April,  1793. 
In  this  council  it  was  agreed  that  peace  shoidd  be  maintained ;  and  **  they 
unanimouslv  agreed  to  meet  the  Americans  in  a  grand  council,  to  be  holden 
the  June  fbUowing,  upon  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  peace  more  permanent  and  extensive,  they  have  aj)|)ointed 
Brant  who  is  now  then*  kins  of  kings,  to  go  and  convene  all  those  tnbes  who 
live  to  the  noith-west  of  Lake  Ontario.  He  accordingly,  the  dav  aAer, 
itet  out  for  that  purpose.'*  The  Indians  did  not  asseuible  uiiti!  July,  mm  the 
difficulty  of  their  journeys  and  other  causes,  whicli  is  generally  the  case  wiUt 
meetings  of  this  kind.  The  council  was  held  at  Sandusky,  and  Colonel 
Brant  set  out  from  Niagara  for  that  place  in  May.  Before  feaviog,  he  had 
frequent  conversations  with  a  goutlenmn  of  respectability,  to  whom  he  eave 
it  as  his  opuiion,  tiiat  no  peace  could  take  place,  iwtil  the  Ohio  and  Muuin- 

Sim  should  make  the  boundary  between  the  Americans  and  the  red  men. 
e  still  expressed  good  feelings  towards  the  United  States,  and  hoped  that 
they  woula  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to  agree  to  that  boundanr,  as  he  firmly 
beheved  war  would  ensue  should  they  refuse.  He  even  said,  that,  in  case 
iMy  would  not  consent  to  make  these  rivers  the  boubdary,  he  should  taks 


*  C»t^9  MuMom,  vL  lit 
50 
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part  against  them.  It  was  not  agreed  to ;  but  we  do  not  bear  that  the  oil 
chief  was  actually  ensa^ed  in  the  hostilities  that  followed. 

How  much  the  English  of  Canada  influenced  tlie  measures  of  the  Indiani^ 
it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  *  but  men  like  PonHaCy  Brant  and  Tecumsek  could 
easily  see  through  such  duplicity  as  was  practised  by  a  few  unprincipled 
■peculators,  as  MKee^  Girty  and  EUioL  They  had,  doubtless,  conceiyed  that 
if  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  were  made  the  boundary,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  them  to  possess  themselves  of  the  country  firom  thence  to  thie 
lakes,  and  tlms  enlar^  the  extent  of  Canada.  They  knew  well  that  if  the 
Indians  possessed  this  tract  of  country,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
purchase  it  from  them  by  means  of  a  tew  trifling  articles,  comparatively  of 
no  consideration,  and  tliat  worst  of  calamities,  anient  spirits !  In  this  they 
were  disappointed,  and,  with  tlie  battle  of  Presque  Isle,  resigned  their  hopes, 
at  least  for  a  season.  They  urged  upon  the  Indians  what  they  must  have 
been  well  assured  of— tlieir  destruction ! 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  cold-blooded  adrocities  of  Bnad^ 
but  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  much  lessened  on  being  able  to  come 
pretty  near  tlie  truth  of  his  history.  Every  successful  warrior,  at  least  in  his 
day,  is  denounced  by  the  vanquished  as  a  barbarian.  MtpoUon  was  thus 
branded  by  all  the  world — we  oak  no  excuse  for  our  chief  on  this  score — all 
wars  are  barbarous,  and  hence  those  who  wage  them  are  barbarians  I  Tliis 
we  know  to  be.  strong  language ;  hut  we  are  prepared  to  prove  our  assertion. 
When  mankind  shall  have  been  cultivated  and  improved  to  that  extent  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining, — ^when  the  causes  of  avarice  and 
dissension  are  dnven  out  of  the  liunitm  mind,  by  taking  away  the  means 
which  excite  them, — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  wars  and  a  multitude  of 
attending  calamities  cease. 

As  a  sample  of  the  stories  circulating  about  Colonel  BranL  while  the  af- 
llfrs  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry-valley  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  all, 
AG  extract  from  IVelcTs  Travels  the  following: — f 

**  With  a  considenible  body  of  his  troops  he  joined  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  Sir /oAn  Jo^Twf on.**  "A  skuniish  took  place  with  a  body  of 
American  troops ;  the  action  was  worm,  and  Brant  was  shot  by  a  mimket 
jail  in  his  heel ;  but  the  Americans,  in  the  end,  were  defeated,  and  an  officer 
with  about  GO  men  were  tidien  prisoners.  The  officer,  afler  having  delivered 
uj)  his  sword,  had  entered  into  conversation  with  Colonel  Joknston^  who  com- 
manded tiie  British  troops,  and  they  were  talking  together  hi  the  most  friend- 
ly manner,  when  Brani  having  stolen  slily  behmd  Ihem,  laid  the  American 
officer  lifeless  on  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  The  indignation 
of  Sir  John  Johnston^  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  was  roused  by  such  an  act 
of  treachery,  and  he  resented  it  in  the  warmest  tenna.  Brant  listened  to 
nim  miconcernedly,  and  when  he  had  finished,  told  him,  that  he  teas  sorry  for 


his  displeasure,  fnil  that,  indeed,  his  heel  was  exiremely  painful  at  the  moment,  ana 

he  could  not  help  revenging  himself  on  the  only  chief  of  the  partythat  he  taw  tcienJ 

Upon  this  passage  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Tryon  County  J  observes: 


"  1  have  heard  a  story  somewhat  similar  told  of  him,  but  it  was  said  that 
tho  officer  was  killed  to  prevent  his  being  retaken  bv  the  Americana,  who 
were  in  pursuit"    This  we  should  pronounce  very  c^similar  to  the  story 


*  We  will  hear  a  ^reat  writer  aiid  traveller  upon  this  mbject,  vrhose  means  of  fomnn^  a 
correct  judgincnt,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  questioned.  ''  Je  remarquerai  4  cette  ooeasioo 
sans  m'eiciuire  davantage  sur  cc  sujet,  que  toute  la  poUlque  de  I'Angleterre  avcc  les  Indieos 
est  absolumcnt  dans  Ics  mains  dcs  agcns. qui  seuls  en  entendcnt  la  langue:  et  qui  seals som 
es  distributcurs  des  presens :"  &.c.  Vovage  dans  Us  Etats-utds  en  1195,  He,  Par  La 
RocJie/oiicauld-Liancoitrt,  ii.  78.  ITie  duke  was  at  Newark,  U.  C.  al  this  lime,  where  be 
witnessed  a  business  assemblage  of  Indians.  AfVer  a  dance,  wbicn  they  held  before  their 
audience  with  the  governor  of  Canada,  the  duke  says  that,  **  Pendant  ces  jeux,  Tagent  s'est 
approcbd  du  general  avec  iiu  des  chefs,  et  lui  a  dit  que  sa  nation  de  Tuscorora  le  consultait 
pour  savoir  si  elle  irail  k  un  conscil  leou  par  Ics  Indiens  Oneydas  k  Onondago  pour  vendre 
jeurs  tcrres  de  reserve,  que  TRiat  de  New  Yorck  d^sirait  aeheter.  Le  goaveraeor  a  r^iwodt 
U^s-vBffuement  k  ceiie  question  ;  Tagent  a  traduii  comme  il  a  voolu  cette  reponwi  mail  I  a 
repliqud  au  gouvemeur  de  la  part  des  hidiens  qui  comme  ils  croyaieat  6tre  pais  agri^"*-*"  '^ 


toy  (T Angleterre  en  nV  allant  pas :  lis  n'traieol  pat."    Ibid.  77. 
^  Page  486,  octavo  ed.  London,  1800.  |b  tha  Apfrihr»  y.  ti 
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told  by  Mr.  IFeUL  But  there  was,  do  doubt,  8oroe  circumstance  oiit  of  which 
a  story  has  grown,  the  truth  of  which,  we  apprehend,  is  now  past  find 
ing  out. 

Colonel  Branl  was  married,  m  the  winter  of  1779,  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Croghan  by  an  Indjan  woman.  He  had  lived  with  her  some  time  ad  libitum^ 
according  to  the  Indian  manner,  but  at  this  time  being  present  at  the  wedding 
of  a  Miss  Moore,  at  Niagara,  (one  of  the  captives  taken  from  Cherry-valley,) 
insisted  on  bein^  married  himself;  and  thus  his  consort's  name  was  no 
longer  Miss  Croghany  but  Mrs.  Brant,  The  cetemony  was  performed  by  his 
companion-in-arms,  Colonel  John  BuUer,  who,  although  be  had  left  his 
country,  yet  carried  so  much  of  his  magbtrate's  commission  with  him,  as  to 
solemntze  marriages  according  to  law. 

Kins  George  conferred  on  his  famous  ally  a  valuable  tract  of  land  situated 
upon  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  finally  setded  and  lived  aflei 
the  English  fashion.  His  wife,  however,  would  never  conform  to  this  mode 
of  life,  out  would  adhere  to  the  custom  of  the  Lidians,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  which  happened  24  Novemlier,  1807,  she  repaired  to  Grand 
River,  there  to  spend  her  days  in  a  wigwam,  with  some  of  her  children, 
while  she  lefl  behind  others  in  a  commoilious  dwelling.*  A  son,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  with  a  i^isier,  lately  occupied  this  mansion  of  their  father, 
and  constituted  an  amiable  and  hospitable  &mily.  This  son,  whose  name  is 
John,  is  a  man  of  note,  and  is  the  same  who  was  in  England  in  1822,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  and  the  same,  we  conclude,  who  has  beeif  returned  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Upper  Canada.  His  place  of  residence  was 
in  the  county  of  Haldiman,  in  Brantford,  so  called,  probably,  in  honor  of  the 
old  chieff  Several  other  places  are  mentioned  as  having  been  the  residence 
of  Brant — Unadilla,  or  Anaquaqua,  (which  is  about  36  miles  south-west  from 
the  present  site  of  Cooperstown,)  and  Niagara.  He  resided  at  these  places 
before  the  Mohawks  removed  to  Ci^nada,  which  was  soon  after  the  war  of 
the  revolution  was  ended.  They  made  their  principal  residence  upon 
Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  side,  about  60  miles 
firom  the  town  of  Newark,  or  Niagara.  At  one  time,  he  had  no  less  than  30 
or  40  negroes,  who  took  care  of  his  horses  and  lands.  "  These  poor  crea- 
tures," says  Mr.  PFeld^  "  are  kept  in  the  greatest  subjection,  and  they  dare  not 
attempt  to  make  tlieir  escape,  for  he  has  assured  them,  tliat  if  they  did  so,  he 
would  follow  them  himself,  though  it  were  to  the  confines  of  Cieorgia,  and 
would  tomahawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.  They  know  Ids  cUsposition 
too  well  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere  strictly  to  his  word.'*  l*he  same 
author  says  that  Brant  received  presents,  which,  together  with  his  half-pay 
as  captain,  amounted  to  £500  per  annum. 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  chief,  in  1795,  may  be  formed  from  the 
circumstance,  that  a  gentleman  considered  himself  a  loser  to  the  amount  of 
£100,  at  least,  by  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  Niagara  in  season  to  attend  to 
some  law  case  for  him.  Contnuy  winds  had  prevented  his  arrival,  and  the 
business  had  been  given  to  another.| 

"  Whenever  the  Sfairs  of  his  nation  shall  permit  him  to  do  so.  Brant  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  intention  to  sit  down  to  the  further  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  of  which  he  professes  himself  to  be  a  great  admirer,  and  to  trans* 
late  from  tlie  original,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  more  of  the  New  Testament; 
yet  this  same  man,  shortly  before  we  arrived  at  Niagara,  killed  his  own  son, 
with  his  own  hand.  The  son,  it  seems,  was  a  drunken,  £;ond-for-nothing 
fellow,  who  had  often  avowed  his  intention  of  destroying  his  lather.  One 
evening,  he  absolutely  entered  the  apartment  of  his  father,  and  had  begun  to 
^pple  with  him,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  put  his  unnatural  threats  in  execu- 
tion, when  Brant  drew  a  short  sword,  and  felled  him  to  the  gi-ound*  He 
■peaks  of  tliis  affair  with  regret,  but,  at  the  same  time,  witliout  any  of  that 
emodon  which  another  person  than  an  Indian  might  be  supposed  to  feeL   He 

*  Budumcuet  Sketches,  i.  S6. 

t  Mr.  CaambelPs  Annals  of  Tryon  County  has  been  one  of  sjtr  main  sources  of  faillr 
iknaAoai  this  account,  espeeially  of  the  levolmiwiaij  pariod. 
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consoles  himself  for  the  act,  by  thinking  that  he  has  benefited  the  nitioii,  bj 
ridding  it  of  a  rascaL"  * 

With  rewd  to  the  dress  of  the  sachem,  there  has  been  some  oontra^ficdon. 
Mr.  ffddj  mough  he  did  not  see  him,  says  he  wore  his  hair  in  the  Indian 
fashion,  as  he  fuso  did  his  clotlies ;  except  that,  instead  of  the  blanket,  he  wore 
a  kind  of  hunting  frock.  This  was  in  1796.  But  it  was  reported,  that,  in 
1792,  Brant  having  waited  on  Lord  Danheder,  the  governor  of  Canada,  upon 
some  business,  his  lordship  told  him,  that  as  he  was  an  officer  in  the  British 
service,  he  ought  to  lay  aside  the  Indian  dress,  and  assume  that  of  an  Ehiglish 
captain ;  and  that,  if  he  persisted  in  wearing  an  Indian  dress,  he  should  stop 
his  pay.    It  is  added  that  thereupon  he  chan^d  his  dress.} 

When  Colonel  Brant  arrived  at  any  principal  city,  bis  arrival  was  publicly 
announced  in  die  gazettes  with  ereai  minuteness.  Aldiough  we  have  given 
some  specimens  of  these,  we  will  add  one  more : — 

*'New  York,  June  20, 1792.  On  Monday  last  arrived  in  thb  city,  from 
his  setUement  on  Grand  River,  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  fiiends  in  this  quar- 
ter. Captain  Joseph  Brandt^  of  the  British  array,  the  famous  Mohawk  cbie^ 
who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  during  the  late  war,  as  the  military 
leader  of  the  Six  Nations.  We  are  informed  Uiat  he  intends  to  visit  the  ci^ 
of  Philadelphui,  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  U.  States,**  J 
General  ffaMngUm^  which  he  did.  We  have  before  mendoned  his  visit  to 
that  city.  ^ 

The  weij  respectable  traveller  §  Bochefbucavld  thus  notices  oar  chief:  **  At 
24  miles  urom  this  place,  (Newark,  U.  C)  imon  Grand  River,  is  an  establish- 
ment which  I  had  been  curious  to  visit  It  is  that  of  Colonel  BnaiL  But 
the  colonel  not  being  at  home,  and  being  assured  that  I  should  see  little  else 
than  what  I  had  already  seen  among  those  people,  I  gave  over  my  intention. 
Colonel  Brant  is  an  Lidian  who  took  part  with  the  English,  and  Kaving  been 
m  England,  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  and  politely  treated  by  every  one. 
His  manners  are  half  European.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  neffro  servants^ 
and  is  in  appearance  like  an  Englishman.  He  has  a  garden  and  fium  under 
cultivation ;  dresses  almost  entirely  like  an  Europ^ui,  and  has  great  influence 
over  the  Indians.  He  is  at  present  [17951  at  Miami,  holding  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  in  company  with  the  Inoiaus  of  the  west  He  is  equally 
respected  by  the  Americans,  who  extol  so  much  his  character,  that  I  regret 
much  not  to  have  seen  him.**  | 

The  great  respect  in  which  Brant  was  held  in  England  will  be  very  appar- 
ent from  a  perusal  of  the  following  letter,V  dated  12  December,  1785:  <*  Mon- 
day last.  Colonel  Jostph  Branty  the  celebrated  kins  of  the  Mohawks,  arrived 
in*  this  city,  [Salisbury,]  from  America,  and  after  dining  with  Colonel  de  PeU- 
ier,  at  the  head-quarters  here,  proceeded  immediately  on  his  journey  to 
London.  This  extraordinary  personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  the  lata 
ffrand  congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nation  in  America,  and  to 
be  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  conmiand  in  the  war  which 
they  now  meanate  apdnst  the  United  States  of  America.  He  took  his  de- 
parture for  England  immediately  as  that  assembly  broke  up;  and  it  is  cuii- 

•  Weld,  Travds,  489.  t  Apollo  for  1792.  t  Ameriean  ApoUo,  897. 

4  Duk«  d€  Ucmeomi,  TVavdt,  it  81,  before  cited,  from  whom  we  tnuulate  thii. 

I  This  French  uaveller  seenu  to  have  been  in  advance  of  history,  in  aa  fttf  ■§  be  thus  ear^ 
self  in  their  proper  light  the  choracten  of  the  heroes  of  Wyoming.  After  spaakinff  of  the 
influeaca  of  Indian  affMits  wtta  those  people,  as  wa  have  eiiraeted  m  a  pfevwas  uoia,  be  ihos 
eonsiens  to  Colonel  Arf^  the  place  which  he  is  doubtless  to  htJd  ia  ad  aftar-ttaM  in  the 
annab  of  his  country:—''  Vagtnt  tmgiait  dtmi  il  est  iei  queston,  est  le  Colonel  Butt^,  fomeoz 
par  ses  incendies,  ses  piUara  et  ses  meurtres  dans  la  ^m  d'Ameriooe.  D  est  hii-ni#aia 
Am^ricain  d'anpr^  de  Wukesbarre ;  [one  of  the  towns  in  the  valley  of  W^rommg  jj  son  pr6> 
tanda  lojralisnie  qa^il  a  su  se  foire  payer  de  brevets  et  de  traitemens,  hii  a  mit  eoamattie  phs 
de  barbaries,  phis  d'miamies  contre  sa  patrie,  oo'4  <fin  que  ce  smt  II  eondmsait  las  larfiiii, 
iufir  indiquait  les  formes,  les  maisons  k  brAler,  les  victimes  k  scarpeler,  les  enfons  a  deehuer. 
L'Attclelene  a  reeompeas^  son  loyalisme  de  cinq  milk  acres  de  terre  poor  hii,  d'une  qnaalili 
pareille  pour  sea  ennns,  dHine  pension  de  deux  k  trois  cents  livres  sterlhigs,  dtaw  nlaet 
d'ageni  auM^s  des  Indiens,  qui  lui  en  vaut  cinq  cenu  autres,  avec  la  (aciUt4  de  poisar  a  «a- 
\otM  dans  las  magasins  de  prl^ens.''    Roche/oueauldy  ut  supra,  (ii.  78 — 9.) 

T  iWra  ia  no  mum  lo  Hm  letter  |  bat  it  was  written  in  Salisbury,  Eng.,  aad  fkmm  «3  f 
LoadoBy  wiisfa  it  was  pobliihed. 
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jectnred  that  his  embosfly  to  the  British  court  is  of  great  importance.  This 
<M>iuitry  owes  much  to  the  services  of  Colonel  Brant  duriuff  the  late  war  in 
America.  He  was  educated  at  Philadelphia,  fat  the  Moors  charity  school 
ill  Lebanon,  Conneclicut,]  b  a  very  shrewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great 
courage  and  abilities  as  a  warrior,  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  English 
imtion." 

It  has  been  denied  that  Brant  was  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  maamcres 
at  Wyoming  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  so  many  should  have  been 
deceived  at  that  time ;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  denied  until 
almost  every  one  of  that  age  had  left  the  stage  of  action.  Those  who  deny 
ihat  he  was  at  Wvoming  should,  at  least,  prove  an  alibi,  or  they  caimot  ex- 
pect to  be  believed* 

Brant  was  said  to  have  been  65  years  old  at  his  death.  A  daughter  of  his  mar- 
ried ffiUiam  /.  Kar,  E»\.  of  NiagEira,  and  he  had  several  other  children  besides 
tliose  we  have  mentioned..  The  son  who  visited  England  in  1822,  and 
another  named  Jae$h^  entered  Maoris  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  in  1801,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Jfhedodu  The  former  son,  Johnj  died  about  two  years  nnce, 
in  the  winter  of  183L 


CHAPTER  VL 

Facta  in  the  kutory  of  tkt  Stnua  wUion — Saootxwatha,  ot  Rsd-jackst — Hit  fa- 
mous  sp0&fh  to  a  misMionary — His  interview  Vfitk  CoUmd  SnelUng — Britisk  iinade 
his  eeuntry — Meeolvesto  repel  them — His  speech  upon  the  event — Uovemor  CUnton's 
account  of  him — Witchcrtfi  ajfair — CompCairts  of  encroachments — One  of  his  people 
put  to  £ath  for  being  a  wUeh — He  defends  the  executioner — His  interview  with 
Lafayette — Couneil  at    Canandaigua — Farmers-brother — Rffd-jacket  visits  PhUr 
duphia — His  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania — Speech  of  AgweUmdongwk 
or  Oood-petar-^-J{mmttiD6  of  his  capture  during  the  revolutitftmtry  war — Parmbi 
BROTHER, or  HoRATAWUS — Vtsits  Philadelphia— -YETKR'JAqjj^'rrK — Fisits  Fran 
— Account  of  his  death — Memorable  speech  of  Farmers-brother — His  letter  to  the  m  . 
retary  of  war—Jfotice  of  several  other  Seneca  chiefs — KoriifoquATAH,  or  Tooir 

KIIfG--Jv8KAKAKA,orLlTTLE-BILLr — ^AcHIOUT,or  HaLF-TOWN — KlAlfDOOXWA,C 

BiG-TRBE — GvENTWAiA,  or  CoRif-PLAifT — Address  of  the  three  latter  to  Presidm 
WashingUm — Qrant  of  land  to  Big-tree— -His  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  death- 
Further  account  of  Corn-plant — His  own  account  of  himse^— Interesting  events  in 
his  life — His  sons, 

Thx  Senecas  were  the  most  important  tribe  among  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Niitions,  and,  according  to  Conrad  ffeiser,  they  were  the  fourth  nation  that 
joined  that  confederacy.  He  calls  them  f  ^  leuontowanois  or  Sinikers,**  and 
says,  '^thev  are  styled  by  the  Mohawks  and  Onondagos,  brothers;"  and  tliat 
theur  title  m  councils  is  Onughkaurydaaug.  The  French  call  them  Tsrnnon- 
thouans,  from  their  principal  castle,  or  couucil-house,  the  name  of  vhich, 
according  to  Co2(2en,  Is  Sinondowans.  |  Other  particulars  of  this  natiot;  will 
be  related  as  we  proceed  in  detailing  the  lives  of  its  chiefs.  Among  tl  ese 
perhaps,  the  most  iUustrious  was 

SAGOYEWATHA,  §  called  by  the  whites,  Red^aekeL    His  pkice  of  rtsi- 


*  In  a  late  criminal  trial  which  has  much  agitated  New  England,  reasonable  people  said, 
the  defendant,  out  of  respect  to  public  opinion,  ought  to  make  it  appear  where  he  was  at  the 
time  a  murder  was  committed,  alihoufh  in  law  he  was  not  bound  so  tp  do.  An  advocate  for 
bis  innocence  told  the  writer,  that  "he  was  not  obliged  to  tell  where  he  was,"  and  it  waa 
iiobody's  busintes }  and,  therefore,  we  were  bound,  according  to  law,  to  believe  htm  ianocesl. 
This  we  oflfer  as  a  paraUel  ease  to  the  one  in  hano.  But  it  happens  we  are  not  "  boond  by 
law  "  to  believe  our  chief  entirely  innoeent  of  the  blood  shed  at  Wyoming. 

f  American  Mag.    ^^    ^  _  „^_     ^      __      ^,. .*  "*^ '^^^  P^'^^SSdl-.l?- 

^  Tin 

theueal: 


1    American  Auig.  f  miiau  riv«  i^«uvw,  ■.  v». 

%  The  eommoo  nM*od  of  neDng.    Governor  Clinton  writes,  Saguoaha.    Wfitlea  Is 
Uieueaiy  of  **  Konondaigna,"  (Nov.  1794,]  aoggooyawaMthau :  to  that  of  Buffido  Ortr*> 
(June,  fSOC,)  Boueoommmiteu ;  to  that  or  Moscow,  (Sept.  l9SiA  Bagouata,    It  b  s« 
to  sinify  *' One  who  isqit  amake,"  or  simply,  lOeper-awake.    '*  aA-gw^-e-wmsf^Aah  ; 
is  wide  awake,  aad  kMpa  emty  body  elM  awake,  a  very  appropriate  name  for  the  Oisi 
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dence  waa,f<Nr  many  yeara  previous  to  his  death,  (which  happened  20  Januaiy 
1830,  at  his  own  houae,)  about  four  miles  from  Butiido,  and  one  mUe  north 
of  the  road  that  leads  through  tlie  land  resenred  for  the  remnant  of  the  Seneca 
nation,  called  the  RuervatUm.  His  house  was  a  log-cabin,  situated  in  a  retired 
place.  Some  of  his  ^ tribe  are  Christians,  hut  ned-jackd  \?ou\d  never  hear 
to  any  th'mg  of  the  kind.  He  was  formerly  considered  of  superior  wisdom  in 
council,  and  of  a  noble  and  dignified  boKavion  which  would  have  honored 
any  man.  But,  like  neaily  all  his  race,  he  could  not  withstand  the  temptatioi. 
of  ardent  spirits,  which,  together  with  his  age,  rendered  him  latterly  less 
worthy  notice.  Formerly,  scarce  a  traveller  passed  near  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, who  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  see  this  wonderful  man,  and  to 
hoar  his  profound  observations. 

In  the  year  1805,  a  council  viras  held  at  Buffalo,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
at  which  were  present  many  of  the  Seneca  chiefs  and  warriors,  assembled  at 
the  request  of  a  missionary,  Mr.  Cram,  from  Massachusetts.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Red-jadtd  delivered  his  famous  speech,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written,  and  which  we  propose  to  give  here  at  length,  and  cor- 
redly ;  as  some  omissions  and  errors  were  contained  ui  it  as  published  at  the 
time.  It  may  be  taken  as  genuine,  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  the  Indian  lan- 
guage can  be  translated,  in  which  it  was  delivered,  for  Red-jaded  would  not 
speak  in  English,  although  he  understood  it  The  missionary  first  made  a 
speech  to  the  Indians,  in  which  he  explained  the  object  for  which  he  had  called 
them  together ;  namely,  to  inform  them  that  he  was  sent  by  the  missionary 
society  of  Boston  to  instruct  them  **how  to  worship  the  Great  ^irit,^  and 
not  to  get  away  their  lands  and  money ;  that  there  was  but  one  religion,  and 
tmleds  they  embraced  it  they  could  not  be  happy ;  that  thev  had  lived  in 
darkness  and  great  errors  all  their  Mves ;  he  wished  that,  if*^  they  had  any 
objections  to  his  religion,  they  would  state  them ;  that  he  had  visited  some 
smaller  tribes,  who  waited  their  decision  before  they  would  consent  to 
receive  him,  as  they  were  their  ^  older  brothers." 

AAer  th««  missionary  had  .^one  speaking,  the  Indians  conferred  to^tlier 
about  two  oours,  by  themselves,  when  they  gave  an  answer  by  Red^acke^ 
which  follows : — 

^Friend  and  brother,  it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spuit  that  we  should  meet 
together  tjiis  day.  He  orders  all  things,  and  he  has  given  us  a  fine  day  for 
our  council.  He  has  taken  his  ganneut  from  before  the  sun,  and  caused  it 
to  shine  with  brightness  upon  us ;  our  eyes  are  opened,  that  we  see  clearly ; 
our  ears  are  unstopped,  that  we  have  been  able  to  hear  distinctly  the  words 
that  you  have  spoken ;  for  all  these  favors  we  thank  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
him  only. 

*^  Brcihtr,  this  council  fire  was  kindled  by  you ;  it  was  at  your  request  tliat 
we  came  together  at  this  time ;  we  have  listened  with  attention  to  what  you 
have  said ;  you  requested  us  to  speak  our  minds  freely ;  this  gives  us  great 
joy,  for  we  now  consider  that  we  stand  upriffht  before  you,  and  can  speak 
what  we  think ;  all  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all  speak  to  you  as  one  man ; 
our  minds  are  agreed. 

**  Brother,  you  say  you  want  an  answer  to  your  talk  before  you  leave  this 
place.  It  is  fisht  you  should  have  one,  as  you  are  a  great  distance  from 
home,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  you ;  but  we  will  first  look  back  a  little, 
and  tell  you  what  our  fiUhers  have  told  us,  and  what  we  have  heard  from  the 
white  people. 

**  Brother,  listen  to  what  we  satf.  There  was  a  time  when  our  forefetheri 
owned  this  ffreat  island.*  Their  seats  extended  from  the  risinff  to  the  sea- 
ting sun.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  had  cre- 
ated the  buffido,  the  deer,  and  other  animals  for  fi>od.  He  made  the  betf 
and  the  beaver,  and  their  skins  served  us  fbr  clothing     He  had  scattcicc 

of  the  west    His  English  appellation  had  **«  origin  from  the  circumstance  of  his  weanng. 
when  a  child,  a  red  Jacket.*"    Alden's  AccotmC  of  iHssioru,  161— This  is  a  verjr  natiif2 
derivation ;  but  from  what  circumstance  some  of  the  Indians  derived  their  namet,  it  wookl  bt 
hard  to  divine  :  thus,  Red-jackel  had  an  uncle  whose  name  meant  a  Aem  of  dog»,  ib.  ISi. 
*  A  ^neral  opinion  among  aA  thi  Lidians  that  this  couaUy  was  as  idaiML 
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them  over  the  country,  and  taught  us  how  to  take  them.  He  had  caused 
the  earth  to  produpe  com  for  bread.  All  this  he  had  done  for  his  red  chil- 
dren because  he  loved  them.  If  we  had  any  disputes  about  hunting  grounds, 
they  were  generally  settled  without  tlie  shedding  of  much  blood :  but  an  evil 
day  came  upon  us ;  your  forefathers  crossed  the  great  waters,  and  landed  on 
this  island.  Their  numbers  were  small ;  they  found  friends,  and  not  enemies; 
they  told  us  they  had  fled  from  their  own  country  for  fear  of  wicked  men, 
and  come  here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a  small  seat;  we  took 
pity  on  them,  granted  their  request,  and  they  sat  down  amongst  us ;  we  gave 
them  com  and  meat ;  they  save  us  poison  *  m  return.  The  wliite  peo]>le  had 
now  found  our  country,  tidings  were  carried  back,  and  niore  came  amongst 
us;  yet  we  did  not  fear  them,  we  took  them  to  be  friends;  they  culled  us 
brothers ;  we  believed  them,  and  gave  them  a  larger  seat  At  length  their 
numbers  had  greatly  increased;  they  wanted  more  land;  they  wantet'  our 
country.  Oiu*  eyes  were  opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took 
place ;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  Indians,  and  many  of  our  people 
were  destroyed.  They  also  brought  strong  liquors  among  us:  it  was  strong 
and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands. 

"  Brother,  our  seats  were  bnce  large,  and  yours  were  very  small ;  you  have 
now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left  to  spread 
our  blankets ;  you  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not  satisfied ;  you  want  to 
force  your  religion  upon  us, 

^Brother,  continue  to  listen.  You  say  that  you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how 
to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind,  and  if  we  do  not  take  hold 
of  the  religion  which  you  wliite  people  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  here- 
after ;  you  say  that  you  are  right,  and  we  are  lost ;  how  do  we  know  this  to 
be  true  ?  We  understand  that  your  religion  is  written  in  a  book ;  if  it  was 
intended  for  us  as  well  as  you,  why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  it  to  us, 
and  not  only  to  us,  but  why  did  he  not  give  to  our  forefathers  the  knowledge 
of  that  book,  with  the  means  of  understanding  it  rightly  ?  We  only  know 
what  you  tell  us  about  it ;  how  shall  we  know  when  to  believe,  being  so 
oflen  deceived  by  the  white  people  ? 

**  Brother,  you  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great 
Spirit ;  if  there  is  but  one  religion,  why  do  you  white  people  differ  so  much 
about  it  ?  why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  ? 

** Brother,  we  do  not  understand  these  things;  we  are  told  that  your 
religion  W!is  given  to  your  forefathers,  luid  has  been  banded  dow^  from 
father  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion  which  was  ffiven  to  our  forefathers, 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  us  their  children.  We  worship  that  way.  // 
teachclh  us  to  be  thanf^ul  for  all  theJUyors  we  receive ;  to  love  each  other,  and  to 
t>e  united ;  we  never  quarrel  ahoui  religion, 

^Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  all ;  but  he  has  made  a  great  differ- 
ence between  his  white  and  red  children  ;  he  has  given  us  a  difierent  com- 
plexion, and  different  customs ;  to  you  he  has  given  the  arts ;  to  these  he 
has  not  oi>ened  our  eyes ;  we  know  these  things  to  be  true.  Since  he  has 
made  so  great  a  difference  between  us  in  other  things,  why  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  he  has  j^iven  us  a  difierent  religion  acconling  to  our  understand- 
ing; the  Great  Spirit  does  right;  he  knows  what  is  best  for  his  children; 
we  are  satisfied. 

**  Brother,  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion,  or  take  it  from  you ;  we 
onW  want  to  enjoy  our  own. 

^Brother,  you  say  you  have  not  come  to  get  our  land  or  our  money,  but  to 
enlighten  our  minds,  I  will  now  tell  you  that  I  have  been  at  your  meetinffs, 
and  saw  you  collecting  money  from  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  this 
money  was  intended  for,  but  suppose  it  was  for  your  minister,  and  if 
we  should  conform  to  yotnr  way  or  thinking,  perhaps  you  may  want  soma 
from  US. 

*^  Brother,  we  are  told  that  you  have  been  preaching  to  white  j>eople  in  thb 
place ;  these  people  are  our  neichbors,  we  are  acquainted  with  them ;  we 
will  wait  a  UtUe  while  and  eee  what  effect  your  preaching  has  ujion  then. 

*  Spiritnous  li<|iior  if  alluded  to,  it  is  sapposed. 
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If  W6  find  it  does  them  good,  makes  them  honest,  and  lees  disposed  to  cheH 
Indians,  we  will  then  consider  again  what  jrou  have  said. 

<*  Brother,  you  have  now  heard  our  answer  to  your  talk,  and  this  is  all  we 
have  to  say  at  present  As  we  are  ^ing  to  part,  we  will  come  and  take  you 
hy  the  hand,  and  hope  the  Great  Spurit  will  protect  you  on  your  journey,  and 
return  you  safe  to  your  frionds.'' 

The  chiefs  and  othefB  tlicn  drew  near  the  missionary  to  take  him  by  the 
hand;  but  he  would  not  recetvo  them,  and  hastily  rising  from  his  seat,  said, 
**  that  there  was  no  feUowship  between  the  religion  of  God  and  tlie  works 
of  the  DevUj  and,  tbcwihgey  could  not  join  hands  witli  tliem."  Upon  tliis 
beinff  inteipreted  to  tbmn,  ''they  smiled,  and  retired  in  a  peaceable  manner." 

The  Indians  cannot  well  conceive  how  they  have  any  |iarticipation  in  the 
guilt  of  the  crucifixion ;  inasmuch  as  thev  do  not  believe  themselves  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  whites ;  and  there  being  no  dispute  but  that  they  com- 
mitted that  act  Bed^achet  once  said  to  a  dergyman  who  was  Importuning 
him  on  this  subject, 

**  Brother^  \f  you  wkUe  men  murdered  ^  Son  of  the  Great  Spirit,  •se  Indians 
had  nothing  to  do  unlh  it,  and  it  it  none  of  our  qffair.  ff  he  had  come  among  us, 
we  wouid  not  have  kUled  him ;  we  would  wtve  treated  km  welL  You  must  make 
amaidijor  thai  crime  youndvee^  * 

Bed-Jacket  took  part  with  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  was  not 
distinguished  for  that  prodigality  of  life  which  marked  the  character  of 
Tecumeh,  and  many  otners,  but,  on  all  occasions,  was  cool  and  collected. 
He  had  become  attached  to  Colonel  SneBing  during  the  war,  and  when  be 
heard  that  that  officer  was  ordered  to  a  c&tant  station,  he  went  to  take  his 
farewell  of  him.    At  that  interview  he  said, 

**  Brother,  Jhear  you  are  going  to  a  place  called  Governor's  bland.  I  hopt 
you  toill  be  a  governor  yotare^f.  lundentand  that  you  white  people  think  Mldren 
a  Ueseing,  Thope  you  may  have  a  thoueand,  Jhid,  cdwve  ally  Ihope^  wherever 
}^  go,  you  may  never  find  whxdoj  more  than  two  thiUinge  a  quart.^ 

Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  River,  just  above  the  mmous  Niagara  Falls,  is 
owned  by  the  SenecasL  When  it  was  rumored  that  the  Britiw  had  taken 
possession  of  it,  in  their  last  war  with  the  Americans,  Bedrjadtd  assem- 
bled his  people,  to  consult  with  Mr.  Chranger,  then-  acent  After  having 
stated  to  him  the  informatioBi  Ibe  old  chief  made  the  foUovring  profound 
speech: — 

^Brother,  you  have  told  ui  (hat  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  Aedhae 
taken  place  betuteen  you  and  the  BritiaL  But  we  Ji$ul  the  war  ha»  come  to  ow 
doors.  Our  property  is  taken  possession  qf  hi  the  British  and  their  Indian 
Jriends.  It  u  necessary  now/or  us  to  take  up  ihe  business,  drftnd  our  property, 
and  drive  (he  enemfjrom  it  If  we  sit  still  upon  our  seals,  and  take  no  means 
of  redress,  the  Bri&ih  (according  to  the  customs  of  vou  while  People)  wiU  hold 
U  by  con^^tesL  And  would  you  conquer  the  Canaaas,  you  um  dmm  U  upon 
the  same  pnneiples,  as  [though]  conquered  from  the  Brtti^  We,  thertfore,  re- 
quest permission  to  go  wUh  our  warriors,  ana  drive  <^  those  bad  people,  and  take 
possession  of  our  Tanda,"  Whereupon,  such  of  the  Senecas  as  had  an  in- 
dination,  were  permitted  to  join  the  American  army. 

In  one  action  Rsd-jadtet  aoted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  is  most  honorably 
mentioned  bv  the  commanding  ceneral.  The  action  took  place  near  Fort 
George^  on  the  17  August,  1813,  between  about  900  volunteers  and  Indians, 
supported  by  200  regulars.  These  surprised  the  Bridsh  and  Indian  camp  at 
day  light,  killed  75  and  took  16  prisoners.  Tlie  success  of  the  expedition 
was  almost  entirely  owing  to  a  stratagem  of  the  Indians,  wfag^  wn0n  they 
had  formed  their  plan  of  attack,  decoyed  then*  brethren,  on  the  British  rde 
into  an  ambush,  by  giving  a  war-whoop  which  they  mistook  for  that  ol 
their  fiiends.  Cleneral  Bmfd,  who  commanded  here,  says,  <*Tlio  principal 
ehie&  who  led  the  warriors  this  day,  were  Fabmxe's  Beothse,  Rbikiagkxt* 


•  <*  T^i  oecufrod  is  a  confgcmkwi  butwaa  Ridjaekti  sad  Ills  Reiwd  Hr.  ifcttfi 
Hdgt;  IVwwy  Itmmy,  Jbdwjfarry sad  oiywif  ww  fiml,  Ibsndiko  wtmt^mdw9 
fonBhlbrit^  wriBmMb^. 

t  N.  B.  Galasy,  19  JalyTin. 
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LrmjB  BiUiT.  Pou^rd,  Black  Sitakb,  Johnson,  Silteriixkls,  Ca|)taiii 
HAur-TOWiiy  Mqor  Henrt  O.  Bau^  (Corn-planter'8  son,)  and  Captain  Uold, 
chief  of  Onondaffo,  who  was  wounded.  In  a  council  which  was  held  with 
them  yesterday,  they  covenanted  not  to  scalp  or  murder ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
•ay,  that  they  treated  the  prisoners  with  humanity,  and  committed  no  wanton 
cruelties  upon  the  dead.**  <*  Their  bravery  and  humanity  were  equally  con- 
spicuous. Already  the  quietness  in  which  our  pickets  are  su^red  to  remain, 
evinces  the  benefit  arieing  fi*om  their  assistance."* 

Goveinor  Dt  fFiU  Ginton,  iii  liis  most  valuable  discourse  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York,  thus  notices  Redjacket ;— «  Within  a  few  years, 
an  extraordinary  orator  has  risen  amon^  the  Senecas;  his  real  name  is 
Sagtju>aha,  Without  the  advantages  of  illustrious  descent,  and  with  no 
extraordinary  talents  for  war,  he  has  attained  the  first  distinctions  in  tho 
nation  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence."  Red^adui  having,  by  some  means, 
lost  the  confidence  of  liis  countrymen,  in  order,  as  it  is  rtported,  to  retrieve 
it,  prevailed  upon  his  brother  to  announce  himself  a  prophet,  commissioned 
by  tlie  Great  Spirit  to  redeem  them  fi-om  their  miserable  condition.  — 
it  required  nothing  but  an  adroit  and  ddlful  reasoner  to  persuade  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  given  to  the  grossest  superstition,  of  his  infallibilitv  in  the 
pretended  art  or  mystery.  If  good  ever  came  out  of  evil,  it  did  at  this  time. 
The  Onondagas  were,  at  that  period,  the  most  drunken  and  profligate  of  all 
the  Iroquois.  They  were  now  so  far  prevailed  upon  as  almost  entirely  to 
abstain  from  ardent  spurits,  became  sober  and  industrious,  and  observed  and 
respected  the  laws  of  morality.  This  good  effect  was  not  confined  to  the 
Onondagas,  but  shed  its  beniffu  influence  through  the  nations  adjacent  But 
as  this  reform  ytbb  begun  in  hypocrisy,  it  necessarily  ended  with  its  hypo- 
critical author.  The  greatest  check,  perhaps,  which  can  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  imposture,  is  its  own  exposition.  In  this  case,  like  witchcraft  among 
us  in  former  times,  it  was  stayed  by  its  own  operations.  Many  were  de- 
nounced as  witches,  and  some  would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  their  white  neighbors.  Red^acket  was  denounced  in  a  great 
council  of  Indians,  held  at  Buflalo  Creek,  as  the  chief  author  of  their 
troubles.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial,  and  liis  eloquence  saved  his 
life,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  His  defence  was  near  three  hours 
km^.  ABd,  in  the  language  of  Governor  CUntonj  ^  the  iron  brow  of  super- 
stition relented  under  the  magic  of  his  eloquence :  he  declared  the  prophet 
[his  brother]  an  impostor  and  a  cheat ;  he  prevailed ;  the  Indians  divided, 
and  a  small  miyority  appeared  in  his  fiivor.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  history 
cannot  furnish  a  more  conspicuous  instance  of  the  triumph  and  power  of 
oratory,  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  to  superstition,  and  looking  up  to  the 
accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almightv.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
speech  of  Logan  will  be  trimnphandy  quoted  against  me,  and  that  it  will 
be  said,  that  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  Indian  eloquence  ma^  be  found 
out  of  the  p^e  of  the  six  Nations.  I  fUlly  subscribe  to  the  eulogium  of  Mr. 
Jeffenonf  when  he  says,  *I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  jDemostKeties 
and  Cieeroy  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  single  passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  LoganJ  But 
*et  it  be  remembered  that  Logman  was  a  Mingo  chief,"  that  is,  an  Lroquois. 

The  time  is  not  fat  distant,  if  not  already  arrived,  when  the  name  of  /2ec^ 
jadttt  will  be  heard,  in  the  most  august  assemblies,  to  ^ve  weight  to  the 
mightiest  efibrts  of  eloquence.  In  the  debate  on  the  Indian  bill,  m  1830,  in 
congress,  Mr.  Crodbettyj  of  Tennessee,  said,  '^  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
remark  made  bv  the  fiunous  lUd-jcKkei,  in  the  rotunda  of  this  building, 
when  he  was  shown  the  panel  which  represented  in  sculpture  the  first 
Ian<fin^  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  an  Indian  chief  presenting  to  them  an  ear  of 
eom,  m  token  of  fiiendly  welcome.    The  aged   Indian  said,  ^Thal  tiw 

•  NUaf  Regi$i€r,  iv.  418,  and  v.  l.-^Branman's  Official  Letters,  ISOO.^ShaUus's  TabUi,  il 
190. 


t  The  piliiil  criade  ia  wbieh  this  t»rave  mau  lost  his  life,  will  as  long  be  remembered  ki 
M  oi^iiitttfiable  oricki,  at  the  manj  raluai>le  but  misguided  men  who  have  been  saenficed  ii 
iL    Hariog  joiaed  the  amy  of  Texas,  Colonel  Crockett  was  there  murdered  with  the  roH 
' ..    .  ...  ear,  1836. 
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iL    Hariog  joiaeddie  army  of  Texas,  Colonel  Crockett  was  there  murdered  with  the  raH 
•f  a  ganisoB  whieb  Ml  ialo  the  hands  of  the  Mexicaas  3  this  pr«seot  year,  1836. 
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^ood^  He  said  lie  knew  they  came  from  tlie  Great  Spirit,  and  he  was  wil- 
ing to  sliare  tlie  soil  with  his  l>rother8.  But  when  he  turned  round  to  view 
another  panel,  representing  Pmn^s  treaty,  he  said,  *M!  aWi  gone  noio.* 
There  waa  a  great  deal  of  truiJi  in  this  short  saying." 

Nothing  seems  more  to  have  troubled  tlie  peace  of  Red-jadui  than  the 
intrusion  of  missionaries  among  his  jieople.  With  the  merits  or  demerili 
of  the  manner  in  which  imrticular  creeds  have  been  forced  upon  the  In- 
dians in  general,  we  have  notliing  to  do,  but  we  will  refer  tlie  reader  to  Ifr. 
Buchanan^s  Sketches,*  where,  in  om*  opinion,  eveiy  sectarian  will  glean  some 
useAU  hints  upon  that  head. 

Rdd-jacket  and  his  council,  in  1821,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  gov 
emor  of  New  York,  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  some  teachers  amon^  his 
people,  and  of  their  undue  influence  generally.  Considering  it^to  contam  % 
most  important  and  valuable  piece  of  information,  we  will  give  it  entire  :— 

*^  Brother  Pariah^  I  address  myself  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  govern- 
or. The  chiefs  of  Onondaga  have  accompanied  you  to  Albany,  to  do  buai- 
ness  with  the  governor ;  I  also  was  to  have  been  with  you,  but  I  am  sony 
to  say  that  bad  health  has  put  it  out  of  my  power.  For  this  you  must  noc 
think  hard  of  me.  1  am  not  to  blame  for  it  It  is  the  vnli  of  the  G^eat 
Spirit  that  it  should  be  so.  The  obiect  of  the  Onondagas  is  to  piurchase  our 
lands  at  Tonne  wanta.  This  and  all  otiier  budness  that  they  may  have  to  do 
at  Albany,  must  be  transacted  in  the  presence  of  the  governor.  He  will 
see  tliat  the  bargain  is  fairly  made,  so  that  all  parties  may  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  shall  be  done ;  and  when  our  sanction  diall  be  wanted 
to  the  transaction,  it  will  be  freely  given.  I  much  regret  that,  at  this  time, 
the  state  of  my  healdi  should  have  prevented  me  from  accompanying  you  to 
Albany,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  tlie  nation  that  I  shoidd  state  to  tlie  governor 
some  circumstances  which  show  that  the  chain  of  friendship  between  us 
and  the  white  people  is  wearing  out,  and  wants  brightening.  I  proceed 
now,  however,  to  lav  them  before  you  by  letter,  that  you  may  mention  them 
to  the  governor,  and  solicit  redresa  He  is  appointed  to  do  justice  to  all, 
and  tlie  Indians  fully  conf  de  that  he  will  not  sufl^er  tliem  to  be  wr6nged 
with  impunity.  The  first  subject  to  which  we  woidd  call  the  attention  of 
the  eovemor,  is  tlie  depredations  that  are  daily  committed  by  the  white 
people  upon  the  most  valuable  timber  on  our  reservations.  This  has  been  a 
subject  of  complaint  with  us  for  many  years ;  but  now,  and  particulariy  at 
this  season  of  the  ^^ear,  it  has  become  an  alarming  evil,  ana  calls  for  the 
immediate  interfjosition  of  the  governor  in  our  behalf.  Our  next  sulnect 
of  complaint  is,  the  frequent  thefts  of  our  horses  and  cattle  by  the  white 
people,  and  their  habit  of  taking  and  using  them  whenever  they  please,  and 
without  our  leave.  These  are  evils  which  seem  to  increase  upon  us 
with  the  increase  of  our  white  neighbors,  and  they  call  loudly  for  redreesL 
Another  evil  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  whites  upon  us,  and  our 
unavoidable  communication  with  them,  is  the  frequency  with  which  our 
chiefi,  and  warriors,  and  Indians,  are  thrown  into  jail,  and  that,  too,  for 
the  most  triflinz  causes.  Thb  is  very  galling  to  our  feelings,  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  the  extent  to  whicn,  to  gratify  tlieir  bad  passions,  our 
white  neighbors  now  cariy  this  practice.  In  our  hunting  and  fishing,  too, 
we  are  greatly  mterrupted  by  the  whites.  Our  venison  is  stolen  from  the 
trees  where  ^ve  have  hun^  it  to  be  reclaimed  af\er  the  chase.  Our  hunting 
camps  have  been  fired  into,  and  we  have  been  warned  that  we  ^all  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  deer  in  those  forests  which  were  so  lately 
all  oiu-  ovm.  The  fish,  which,  in  the  Buffalo  and  Tonnewanta  Credu,  used 
to  supply  us  with  food,  are  now,  bv  the  dams  and  other  obstructions  of  the 
white  people,  prevented  from  multiplying,  and  we  are  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  that  accustomed  sustenance.  Our  great  frither,  the  president,  bus 
recommended  to  our  young  men  to  be  industrious,  to  plouffh,  and  to  sow. 
This  we  have  done,  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  advice,  and  for  the  means 
he  has  afibrded  us  of  canying  it  into  e^ct  We  are  happier  in  eonie- 
I  of  it    Bid  amAar  thmg  neammenM  tomfhtn  ent/Udgreai  ttaiflmn 

•  VoLi.diap.iz. 
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mmomtt  m,  and  ii  making  tu  a  gwmtlsmme  and  divided  people ;  and  that  it,  the 
imtreSmduM  of  preadken  into  our  nation.  These  black  coats  contrive  to  get 
the  consent  of  some  of  the  Indians  to  preach  among  us,  and  wlierever  this 
is  the  case,  confusion  and  disorder  are  sure  to  foOow,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites  upon  our  lands  are  the  invariable  consequence.  The 
governor  must  not  think  hard  of  me  for  speaking  thus  of  the  preachers.  I 
have  observed  their  progress,  and  when  I  look  back  to  see  what  has  taken 
place  of  old,  I  perceive  that^  whenever  they  came  among  the  Indiana,  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  their  dispersion ;  that  thej  always  excited  enmities 
«nnd  quarrels  among  them ;  that  thev  introduced  the  white  |>eople  on  their 
lands,  by  whom  they  were  robbed  and  plundered  of  tlieir  property ;  and 
that  the  Indians  were  sure  to  dwindle  and  decrease,  and  be  driven  back  in 

t)roportion  to  the  number  of  preachers  that  came  among  them.  Each  nation 
las  its  own  customs  and  its  own  religion.  The  Indians  have  theirs,  given  to 
them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  under  which  they  were  hap]>y.  It  was  not  in- 
tended that  they  should  embrace  the  relijnon  of  the  wliites,  and  be  destroyed 
by  tlie  attempt  to  make  them  think  dinerendy  on  that  subject  from  their 
lathers.*  It  is  true,  these  preachers  have  got  the  consent  of  some  of  the 
chiefs  to  stay  and  preach  among  us,  but  1  and  my  friends  know  this  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  removed ;  besides,  we  have  been  threatened 
by  Mr.  HwUj  who  came  among  us  a^  a  school-master  and  a  teacher  of  our 
children,  but  has  now  become  a  black  coat,  and  refused  to  teach  them  ajqy 
more,  that  unless  we  listen  to  his  preaching  and  become  Christians,  we  will 
be  tiumed  off  our  lauds.  We  wish  to  know  from  die  governor  if  this  is  to 
be  so ;  and  if  he  has  no  right  to  say  so,  we  think  he  ouffht  to  be  tiumed  off 
our  lands,  and  not  allowed  to  plague  us  any  more.  We  shall  never  be  at 
peace  while  he  is  among  u&  Let  them  be  removed,  and  we  will  be  hap]>y 
and  contented  among  oiurselves.  We  now  crv  to  the  governor  for  help,  and 
hope  that  he  will  attend  to  our  complaints,  and  speedily  give  us  redress. 

Red^ackxt." 

** This  letter  was  dictated  by  Redrjacket^and  interpreted  by  Henry  Obea^ 
in  the  presence  of  the  following  Indians:  iUdrjackeVa  son.  Corn-planter^  Jokn* 
0066,  Peter^  Yowig-kinge-brother^  Tof7i-(Ae-4f|/ani,«[Onnoiurg(n%eicoJ  Blw-ihff 
[Towyocaunoj]  John-^hfj,  Jemmy^ohnifon,  Marcus^  Big-fire^  CajAain-JemmuJ^ 

The  success  this  petition  met  with,  it  is  presumed,  was  fUll  and  satiaractory 
to  him,  in  respect  to  one  particular ;  for  no  ministers,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
were  admitted  upon  the  reservation. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  a  man  of  Red^ackefa  tribe  fell  into  a  langubhment  and 
died.  His  complaint  was  unknown,  and  some  circumstances  attended  hi* 
illness  which  caused  hb  friends  to  believe  that  he  was  bewitched.  The  wo- 
man diat  attended  him  was  fixed  upon  as  the  witch,  and  bv  the  law,  or 
custom,  of  the  nation,  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  death.  A  chief^by  the  name 
of  Tomrjemnvfj  called  byhis  own  people  Soo-nong-gUe,  executed  the  decree 
by  cutdng  her  throat  The  Americans  took  up  the  matter,  seized  TomrjemnWy 
and  threw  him  into  prison.^  Some  time  af^r,  when  his  trial  came  on,"  Red" 
jacket  appeared  in  coiut  as  an  evidence.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  denied 
that  the  court  had  anv  jurisdicdon  over  the  case,  and  after  it  was  cerried 
through  three  tem^  tSoo-^iong-giee  was  finally  cleared.  Red-jacket  and  the 
other  witnesses  testified  that  me  woman  was  a  witch,  and  that  she  had  been 
tried,  condemned  and  executed  in  pursuance  of  their  laws,  which  had  been 
established  from  time  immemorial;  long  before  the  English  came  into 
the  country.  The  witch  doctrine  of  the  Senecas  was  much  ridiculed  by 
some  of  the  Americans,  to  which  Red-jacket  thus  aptly  dludes  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  while  upon  the  stand : — 

*^  Whai  !  do  you  denounce  us  as  fools  and  bigots,  because  toe  still  continue  to 
brieve  that  which  vouyovrsdves  sedulously  incMcaied  two  centuries  ago  9  Your 
dioines  have  thunaeredthis  doctrine  from  the  pulpit^  yow  judges  haioe pronounced 


•  A  bappy  illustration  of  tht  force  of^educaUon.  ^f  Son  of  Corn-planter ^  or  Corn-plant, 
»^^         !__  _/•  _         1  /•»»   T  ^    „.      »     t    .  ihe  fpot,  and  saw  hir 

I  blood  waa  yel  upoi 
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t  Information  of  a  sentlemnn  ( W.  J.  Snel^ng,  Esq.)  who  was  on  tbe  spot,  and  saw  hiia 
bcought  to  BuflUo.    Tnis  was  the  next  day  oAertbe  murdar,  aod  ibe  blood  was  yel  upo« 
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Ufrom  the  iemX,  your  eovrti  iff  jtuHee  have  taneHoned  U  wUh  the  /omudUie$  of 
Imfff  and  you  would  now  pum^  our  wrfoHunate  brother  for  adherence  ioihemt- 
perkUUm$ofhi8faiher$!  Go  to  Salem!  Look  ai  ike  rtcordM  of  your  governmnd^ 
andyou  wiU  ftnd  hundreds  executed  for  the  vertf  crime  tchich  has  called  forth  the 
Kntaiee  of  condemnaHon  upon  this  womcm^  and  drawn  down  the  arm  ofveneeanre 
won  her,  Hliat  have  our  brothers  done  more  than  the  rulers  i^f  your  peopu  have 
Jone  ?  and  what  crime  has  this  man  committed  bv  extaSrut^  in  a  summary  way, 
the  laws  qf  his  country^  and  the  injunctions  of  hts  Qod^^  Before  Red-ja/dUi 
was  admitted  to  ffive  evidence  in  the  case,  he  was  asked  if  he  belieined  ia 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  existence  of  God.  With  a  piercing 
look  into  the  face  of  his  interrogator,  and  with  no  little  indignation  or  expres- 
sion, he  replied :  ^  Yes!  much  more  than  the  white  mm,  \f  we  are  to  judge  by 
their  actions/*  Upon  the  appearance  of  Redjacket  upon  this  occasion,  one 
abserves:  ''There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  nature,  a  more  expressive  eye  than  that 
^f  Red-jacket ;  when  fired  by  indignation  or  revenge,  it  is  terrible ;  and  when 
ie  chooses  to  display  his  unrivalled  talent  for  irony,  his  keen  sarcastic  glance 
fe  irresistible."  * 

When  LafayetUy  in  1825,  was  at  Bufialo.  among  the  persons  of  distinction 
nho  called  upon  him,  was  Red-jaekeL  Of  the  old  chie^  M.  Levasseur  ob- 
iervee:t  This  extraordinary  man,  although  much  worn  down  by  time  and 
uitemperance,  preserves  yet,  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  exercise  of  all  his 
faculties.  Ho  had  ever  remembered  LcfaySte  since  1784,  at  which  time  he, 
with  other^  met  a  great  council  of  all  the  Indian  nations  at  Fort  Schuyler, 
when  the  interest  of  all  those  nations,  firiends  and  enemies,  was  regulateil 
with  the  United  States.  He  asked  the  general  if  he  recoUecteid  that  meeting 
He  replied  that  he  had  not  fonotten  that  great  event,  and  asked  Red-jadbet  if 
he  knew  what  had  become  ofthe  young  chief,  who,  in  that  council,  opposed 
with  such  eloquence  the  **  burying  of  the  tomahawk."  Red-Jaekct  replied, 
*^He  is  b^ore  you/*  His  speech  was  a  master-piece,  and  every  warrior  who 
heard  him  was  carried  away  with  his  eloquence.  He  ursed  a  continuation  ofthe 
war  against  the  Americans,  having  joined  against  tnem  in  the  revolution. 
The  i^eneral  observed  to  him  that  time  had  much  changed  them  since  that 
meeting.  <*  Ah ! "  said  Redjatkd^  ''time  has  not  been  so  severe  upon  you  as 
it  has  upon  me.    It  has  left  to  vou  a  fresh  countenance,  and  hair  to  cover 

vour  head ;  while  to  me behold ! "  and  taking  a  handkerchief  frova 

his  head,  with  an  aur  of  much  feeling,  showed  his  h^id,  which  was  almost 
entirelv  bald-t 

At  this  interview,  was  flilly  confirmed  what  we  have  before  stated.  Le- 
oonetir  continues:  iiec^'adUf  obstinately  reflises  to  speak  any  language  bo* 
that  of  his  own  country,  and  afi^ts  a  great  dislike  to  all  others ;  although 
it  is  easy  to  discern  that  he  perfectly  understands  the  English ;  and  refbs^ 
neverthMess,  to  reply  to  the  general  before  his  interpreter  had  translated  his 

2ue«tions  into  the  Seneca  iangua^    Tlie  general  spoke  a  few  words  in 
ndian,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  at  which  Red-Jacket  was  highly 
pleased,  and  which  augmented  much  his  high  opinion  of  Lafayette, 

The  author  of  the  following  passage  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  presuming  it 
to  be  authentic,  we  quote  it  '  'More  than  90  years  $  havo  rolled  away  since 
a  treaQr  was  hekl  an  the  beautiful  acdiviQr  that  ovenooks  the  Canandaigua  | 

*  Nilet's  Weekly  Register,  vol.  zx.  369, 411. 

t  In  his  Lafayette  en  AmirupUy  tome  ii.  437-8. 

X*'  Let  auiMtanU  ne  mtreni  s*empicher  de  sourire  de  la  HmoHcdd  de  PIndiem,  pd  wembUat 
ignorer  Pari  de  fipartriM  it^uret  du  tempe;  maie  on  9e  garda  biende  dUrmre  mm  trrem", 
ft  petU-Hreit^^m  titn,  carUeAt  pm  confomdre  tme  permque  aoee  mm  ehemkk  e  aealptt.  et 
eoneevoir  fidie  de  rtgandr  m  (He  aux  dipene  de  U  tHe  d^une  de  set  voieont,"  Aid, 
—This  attempt  at  ftctmoasness  by  Mens.  Lenaseewr  n  entirely  a  failure,  and  m  very  bad 
taste.  Hod  it  had  refefence  to  an  c»bscure  person,  it  would  have  been  different.  For  a  parrel 
of  wbita  igaocaMUsas  lo  make  themselves  merry  at  the  simple  but  dignified  appearaneeof  liw 
old  chief,  only  shows  Ihen  off  in  their  true  light ;  and  the  assertion  that  he  covered  his  owa 
Bead  at  the  expense  of  that  of  his  neighbor,  too  nearly  classes  the  writer  with  Us  cwpanioas. 

4  This  writer,  I  eondnde,  wrote  m  1822.  I  copy  it  from  MitcelUmUe  seUdedJhm  dk 
Public  JowmaU.  by  Mr.  Byd^bigham. 

I  Signifying,  la  the  Seaeea  hmgpace,  a  town  est  off*  The  lake  reeeivad  its  aaaN  Im 
the  town  upoa  its  skoia^— fljpufsi^s  Gas. 
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Lake.  The  wituewnfl  of  the  sceDe  will  never  forget  the  powers  of  native 
oratory.  Two  days  had  passed  away  in  negotiation  with  me  Indians  for  a 
cession  4>f  their  lands.  The  contract  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  completed, 
when  Rtd^aeket  arose.  With  the  grace  and  di^ty  of  a  Roman  senator,  he 
drew  his  blanket  around  him,  and,  with  a  piercing  eye,  surveyed  the  multi- 
tude. All  was  hushed.  Nothinff  interposed  to  break  the  silence,  save  the 
gentle  nistlinff  of  the  tree  tops,  under  whose  shade  they  were  cathered.  After 
a  long  and  scSemn,  but  not  unmeaning  pause,  he  commenced  his  speech  in  a 
low  voice  and  sententious  style.  Rising  gradually  with  the  subject,  he  de- 
picted the  primitive  simplicity  and  happiness  of  his  nation,  and  the  wrongs 
thev  had  sustained  from  the  usurpations  of  white  men,  with  such  a  bold  but 
faiuiful  pencil,  that  every  auditor  was  soon  roused  to  vengeance,  or  melted 
into  teara  The  effect  was  inexpressible.  But  ei||  the  emotions  of  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  had  subsided,  the  white  men  became  alarmed.  They  were 
in  the  heart  of  an  Indian  country — surrounded  by  more  than  ten  times  their 
number,  who  were  inflamed  by  the  remembrance  of  their  injuries,  and  ex- 
cited to  indignation  by  the  eloquence  of  a  favorite  chief.  Appalled  and 
terrified,  the  white  men  cast  a  cheeriess  gaze  upon  the  hordes  around  them. 
A  nod  from  the  chie&  mi^ht  be  the  onset  of  destructioiL  At  this  portentous 
moment,  Farmen-brather  interposed.  He  replied  not  to  his  brother  chie^ 
but,  with  a  sasacity  truly  aboriginal,  he  caused  a  cessation  of  the  council,  in- 
troduced good  cheer,  commended  the  eloquence  of  Rtdjacket,  and,  before 
the  meeting  had  reassembled,  with  the  aid  of  other  pruclent  chfefs,  he  had 
moderated  the  fury  of  his  nation  to  a  more  salutary  review  of  the  question 
before  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  Western 
District,  at  this  day,  owes  no  small  portion  of  its  power  and  influence  to  the 
counsels  of  a  savage,  in  comparison  with  whom  for  genius,  heroism,  virtue, 
or  any  other  quality  that  can  adorn  the  bawble  of  a  diadem,  not  only  Otorge  the 
IV.  and  Louis  le  Denr^  but  the  Grerman  emperor  and  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  alike 
dwindle  into  insignificance.**    We  can*  add  nothing  to  this  high  encomium. 

IUdrJ€ukd  was  of  the  number  who  visited  PhilfSelphia  in  1792,  as  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  JaquetU ;  at  which  time  he  was  welconed 
by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  city,  and  addressed  by  him,  in  behalf 
of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  council-chamber.  The  following  is  Uie  closinij; 
paragraph  of  the  governor's  speech:  <* Brothers!  I  know  the  Kindness  with 
which  you  treat  the  strangers  that  visit  your  country ;  and  it  is  my  sincere 
wish,  that,  when  you  return  to  your  families,  you  may  be  able  to  assure  them 
that  the  virtues  of  firiendship  and  hospitality  are  also  practised  by  the  citi- 
sens  of  Pennsylvania."  He  had  before  observed  that  the  ^vemment  had 
ihmished  every  thing  to  make  them  comfortable  during  theur  stay  at  Phila- 
flelirtua.  This  was  upon  the  28  March,  1792,  and  on  2  April  following, 
Ibey  met  again,  when  Red-jacket  spoke  in  answer  to  the  governor  as  fbl- 
lows: — 

^Brother,  Onas*  Governor,  open  tmprejudiced  ears  to  what  we  have  to 
say.  Some  days  since  you  addressed  us,  mid  what  you  said  gave  us  ^eat 
pleasure.  This  day  the  Great  Spirit  has  allowed  us  to  meet  you  agaui,  in 
^18  council-chainMr.  We  hope  that  your  not  receiving  an  immediate  an- 
swer to  your  address,  will  mfdte  no  improper  impression  upon  your  mind. 
VVe  mention  this  lest  you  should  suspect  that  your  kind  welcome  and  friendly 
address  has  not  hmi  a  proper  effect  upon  our  hearts.  We  assure  you  it  is  fiur 
otherwise.  In  your  address  to  us  the  other  day,  in  this  ancient  council-cham- 
ber, where  our  forefatliers  have  often  conversed  together,  several  thin^ 
struck  our  attention  very  forcibly.  When  you  told  us  this  was  the  place  in 
wbkh  our  Ibre&thers  often  met  on  peaceable  terms,  it  gave  us  sensible  pleas 
ore,  and  more  joy  than  we  could  express.  Though  we  have  no  wntmgs 
like  yon,  yet  we  remember  often  to  have  heard  of  the  friendship  that  existed 
between  our  ftthers  and  yours.    The  picture  f  to  which  you  drew  our  atten- 


*  Oho*  was  the  name  the  Indians  gave  Wiiliam  Pemif  and  tbey  coniinue  Um*  ««mA 
IP  an  tke  governors  of  Pennsylvania, 
t  A  fine  picture  representing  Petm^s  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
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Clon,  brouriit  firtA  to  our  minds  the  friendly  conferences  that  used  to  be  hela 
between  tne  former  ffovernors  of  Pennsylvania  and  our  tribes,  and  showed 
the  love  which  your  forefathers  had  of  peace,  and  the  friendly  disposition  of 
our  people.  It  is  still  our  wish,  as  well  as  yours,  to  preserve  peace  betweeu 
our  tribes  and  you,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  ^irit  existed  aniimg  tli« 
Indians  to  the  westward,  and  tlirough  every  part  of  the  United  States.  You, 
particularly  expressed  that  you  were  well  pleased  to  find  that  we  differed  in 
disposition  from  the  Indians  westward.  Your  disposition  is  that  for  wliirh 
the  ancient  Onas  Governors  were  remarkable.  As  you  love  peace,  so  do  we 
also ;  and  we  wish  it  could  be  extended  to  the  most  distant  part  of  this  mat 
country.  We  agreed  in  council,  this  morning,  that  the  sentiments  I  liave 
expressed  should  be  communicated  to  you,  before  the  dele^tes  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  to  tefl  you  t%t  your  cordial  welcome  to  this,  city,  and  the  good 
sentiments  contained  in  your  address^  have  made  a  deep*  impression  on  our 
hearts,  have  given  us  great  joy,  and  from  the  hearl  I  tell  you  so.  This  is  all  1 
have  to  say." 

When  Rtdrjackei  had  finished,  another  chief,  called  Jigtodondongwat^  (and 
sometimes  Good-peUr^^)  addressed  the  assembly.  His  speech  is  much  in  tlie 
style  of  7{ed'jacket%  and  was  chiefly  a  repetition,  in  other  words,  of  it  It 
was  short,  and  contained  this  passage :  ^  What  is  there  more  desirable  than 
that  we,  who  live  within  hearing  of  each  other,  should  unite  for  the  common 
good  ?  This  is  my  wish.  It  is  the  wish  of  my  nation,  although  I  am  sorry  I 
can't  say  so  of  every  individual  in  it ;  for  there  are  clifierences  of  opinions 
among  us,  as  well  as  among  our  white  brethren." 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  Dominie  Pdety  we  will  so  ftr  digress  as 
to  rekite  what  follows  concerning  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  took  part 
agaiust  the  Americans  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  when  hostilities  com- 
menced, he  retired  and  joined  the  remote  tribes  towards  Canada.  Colonel 
John  Harper  (one  of  the  ftunily  from  whom  Harpersfield,  New  York,  takes 
its  name)  was  stationed  at  the  fort  at  Schorrie,  m  the  state  of  (few  Yoric. 
£ar]y  in  the  spring  of  1777,  in  the  season  of  making  maple  sugar,  wfaen  ali 
were  upon  the  look-out  to  avoid  surprise  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  Harper  left 
the  garrison  and  proceeded  through  the  woods  to  Harpersfield ;  thence  by 
an  Indian  path  to  Cherry-valley.  In  his  way,  as  he  was  turning  the  point  of 
a  hill,  he  saw  a  company  of  Indians,  who,  at  tlie  same  time,  saw  hem.  He 
dared  not  attemnt  flight,  as  he  could  expect  no  other  than  to  be  shot  down  in 
such  attempt  He,  therefore,  determined  to  advance  and  meet  them  without 
discovering  fear.  Concealing  his  regimentals  as  well  as  he  could  with  his 
great  coat,  lie  hastened  onward  to  meet  them.  Before  they  met  him,  he  dis- 
rx>vered  that  Peter  was  their  chief,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  traded  much 
at  Oquago,  but  who  did  not  know  him.  Harper  was  the  first  to  speak,  as  thev 
met  and  his  words  were,  **  How  do  you  do,  hrothen^  "  The  chief  answered, 
**  frdl, — How  do  you  do,  brother^  frhidi  u}ay  are  you  bounds  "  The  colonel 
rei)lied,  **0n  a  secret  expedition.  And  whioh  way  art  you  bound,  brothen  f " 
Tney  answered  without  hesitation  or  distrust,  thinking,  no  doubt,  they  had 
fallen  in  with  one  of  the  king's  men,  <*  Doum  the  Susquehannahy  to  ciU  ojf  the 
Johnstone  sdtlement/*  This  place,  since  called  Sidney  Plains,  consisted  of  a 
few  Scotch  families,  and  their  minister's  nam^was  Johnstone;  hence  the 
name  of  the  settlement  The  colonel  next  ask^  them  where  th^  lodged 
that  night,  and  they  told  him,  **  At  tlie  mouth  of  Schefteva's  Creek."  After 
shaking  hands,  they  separated.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  si^t,  Harper 
made  a  circuit  through  the  woods  with  all  speed,  and  soon  amved  at  the 
head  of  Charlotte  River,  where  were  several  men  making  sugar.  Thb  place 
was  about  ten  miles  fhom  Decatur  Hill,  where  he  met  the  Indians.  He 
ortiered  them  to  take  each  a  rope  and  provisions  in  their  packs,  and  assem- 
ble at  Evan's  Place,  where  he  would  soon  meet  tliem :  thence  he  returned 
to  Harpersfield,  and  collected  the  men  there,  which,  including  tfie  fibers  and 
himself^  made  15,  iust  equal  to  Peter's  force.  When  the^  arrived  at  Evan'i 
Place,  upon  the  Charlotte,  Harper  made  known  his  proiect  They  set  off 
and  beftH^  day  the  next  morning,  came  into  the  neighbotnood  of  tbs  In 

•  And  odtL  Dondnt-peUr.    t  Coll.  N.  Y.  Hilt  Soe.  74. 
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diaiMP  camp.    From  a  smaU  eminence,  just  at  dawn  of  daV,  their  fire 

seen  burning,  and  Pder^  amidst  his  warriors,  lyinf  upon  the  ground.  All 
were  fast  asleep.  Harper  and  his  companions  each  crept  silently  up,  with 
their  ropes  in  their  bands,  man  to  man ;  and  each,  standing  in  a  poatioD  te 
gmsp  his  adversary,  waited  for  the  word  to  be  given  by  their  leader.  The 
colonel  jogged  his  Indian,  and,  as  he  was  waking,  said  to  him,  *^  Cbsie,  U  ii 
Hmefor  men  of  business  to  be  on  their  way,^  This  was  the  watchword ;  and 
no  sooner  was  it  pronounced,  than  each  Indian  felt  the  warm  grasp  of  his 
foe.  The  struggle  was  desperate,  though  short,  and  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  every  one  of  the  |iarty.  When  it  was  sufficiently  light  to  distinguish 
countenances,  Peier,  observing  Colonel  Harper.  sM^*^ Ha!  CoUmd  Harper. 
JVbt9  /  huno  you  /  Wiy  did  J  not  know  youyestaraay  ?  "  The  colonel  observed, 
*^Some  nolicu  in  toar^  Peter/*  To  which  Peter  replied,  *^M!  me  find  em 
so  now.  These  captives  Mrere  marched  to  Albany,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  commanding  officer.  By  this  capital  exploit  no  doubt  many  lives  were 
saved.* 

As  has  been  noted,  Red-jadui  died  at  his  residence  near  Buffiilo,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1830,  aged  about  80  years.  In  1833,  a  grandson  of  his  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  Senecas. 

The  famous  Seneca  chief,  called  the  FARMERS-BROTHER,  is  often  men 
tioned  in  the  accounts  of  RedjackeL    His  native  name  was  Ho  na-ya-wus. 

In  1792,  FARMERs-BROTHEa  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  among  those 
who  attended  the  burial  of  Mr.  Peter  Jaquette^  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  28  March,  of  that  year :  <«  On  Mondav  last,  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  assembled  at  the  state-house,  and 
were  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  an  address  delivered  by  the 
governor.  Three  of  the  chiefs  made  a  general  acknowledgment  for  the  cor- 
dial reception  which  they  had  experienced,  but  postponed  their  formal  answer 
until  another  opportunity.  The  room  in  which  they  assembled  was  mentioned 
as  the  ancient  council-chamber,  in  which  their  ancestors  and  ours  had  often 
met  to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship ;  and  this  circumstance,  toj^ther  with 
the  presence  of  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  city,  had  an  evident  effect 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  Indians,  and  seemed  particularly  to  embarrass  the 
elocution  of  the  Fcarmers-broVier.^  This  last  clause  does  not  correspond  with 
our  ideas  of  the  great  chief. 

Through  his  ymole  life.  Farmers-brother  seems  to  have  been  a  peacemaker. 
In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  there  was  a  great  council  held  at  Niagara, 
consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  a  great  many  nations,  dwelling  upon  the  shores 
of  the  western  lakes.  At  this  time,  many  long  and  laborious  speeches  were 
made,  some  for  and  others  against  the  conduct  of  the  United  States.  Farm>' 
ers-brother  shone  conspicuous  at  this  time.  His  speech  was  nearly  three 
hours  long,  and  the  nnal  determination  of  the  council  was  peace.  We 
know  of  no  speeches  being  preserved  at  this  time,  but  if  there  could  have 
been,  doubtless  much  true  history  might  have  been  collected  from  them. 
He  seems  not  only  to  have  been  esteemed  by  the  Americans,  but  also  by  the 
&iiglish.f 

Of  Peter  Jaquette^  whom  we  have  several  times  incidentally  mentioned, 
we  will  give  some  accoimt  before  proceeding  with  Horuwawus.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  sachems  of  the  Oneidas.  This  chief  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, 19  March,  1792.  He  had  been  taken  to  France  by  General  hafay^ 
ette,  at  tJie  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  where  he  received  an  education. 
Mr  Jaquette^  having  died  on  Monday,  was  interred  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day. "IBs  funenu  was  attended  from  Oelet^s  hotel  to  the  Presbvterian 
buirying-ground  in  Mulberry-street  The  corpse  was  preceded  by  a  detach- 
jnent  of  the  light  in&ntry  of  the  city,  with  arms  reversed,  drums  muffled, 
musie  playing  a  solemn  dirge.    The  corpse  was  followed  by  six  of  the 

•  Annals  of  Tryon  Co.  8vo.  N.  York,  18. 

\  **Le  villain  cfe  Buflklo  est  habits  par  les  Senecas.  Le  chef  de  cette  nauon  est  Brothert 
fitrmer,  estime  par  toutes  les  tribiis  comine  jprand  guerrier  e(  rrand  politique,  et  fort  caietaA 
a  ce  titre  par  les  agens  anglais  et  les  agens  Amoricaius.  Buflalo  est  le  chef  lieu  de  la  sslMi 
"    RMA«/SMraaf/<  V0yag«  (ioM /'ilM^n^u^ 
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chiefs  as  moumerB,  succeeded  by  all  the  warriors:  the  revereud  clem 
of  all  denoiniiiatioiis ;  secretary  of  war,  and  the  gentlemeii  of  the  war  dte- 
paitment ;  officers  of  the  federal  army,  and  of  the  militia*  and  a  numoer  of 
citizens."  * 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  Famtn-hnUyer  was  delivered 
m  a  council  at  Genesee  River,  in  1796,  and  after  being  interpreted,  was 
siffned  by  the  chieft  present,  and  sent  to  the  legislature  of  New  York.  It 
follows : — 

^  BrUhen,  as  you  are  once  more  assembled  in  council  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  honor  to  youi-selves  and  justice  to  your  countfy,  we,  your  brothers, 
the  sa'-beina,  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation,  request  y6u  to  opea 

Jrour  ears  and  give  attention  to  our  voice  and  wishes. — ^You  will  recollect  the 
ate  contest  between  you  and  your  father,  the  great  king  of  BSngiand.  This 
contest  threw  the  inhabitants  of  this  whole  island  into  a  great  tumult  and 
commotion,  like  a  raging  whirlwind  which  tears  up  the  trees,  and  tosses  to 
and  fro  the  leaves,  so  that  no  one  knows  from  wh^ce  they  come,  or  where 
they  will  fitlL — ^Tliis  whirlwind  was  so  directed  by  the  Great  Spirit  above,  as 
to  throw  into  our  arms  two  of  your  infant  children, /curper  PorriM  and  Horatio 
Jones,^  We  adopted  them  into  our  families,  and  made  them  our  children. 
We  loved  them  and  nourished  thenu  They  lived  with  us  manv  years.  JU 
length  the  Qreai  Spirit  tpoke  to  the  wkkrlwindf  and  it  was  ttSL  A  clear  and  un- 
interrupted sky  appeared.  The  path  of  peace  was  opened,  and  the  chain  of 
friendship  was  once  more  made  bright  Then  Uiese  our  adopted  children 
left  us,  to  "seek  their  relations ;  we  vrished  them  to  remain  among  us,  and 
[>romi8ed,  if  they  would  return  and  live  in  our  country,  to  give  each  of  them 
a  seat  of  land  for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon^ — They  have  re- 
turned, and  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  serviceable  to  us  as  interpret- 
ers. We  still  feel  our  hearts  beat  with  afi^don  for  them,  and  now  wish  to 
f\i\fi\  the  promise  we  made  them,  and  reward  them  for  their  servicea  We 
have,  therefore,  made  up  our  minds  to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  souare  miles 
of  land,  lyinp;  on  the  outlets  of  Lake  Erie,  about  three  miles  below  Black- 
rock,  beginnmg  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  known  by  the  name  of  iSbougti^tioy- 
descreek^  running  one  mile  from  the  River  Niagara  up  said  creeK,  thrice 
northerly  as  the  river  runs  two  miles,  thence  westeriy  one  mile  to  the  river, 
thence  up  the  river  as  the  river  runs,  two  miles,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  so 
as  to  contain  two  square  miles. — ^We  have  now  maoe  known  to  you  our 
minds.  We  expect  and  earnestly  request  that  you  will  permit  our  friends 
to  receive  this  our  gift,  and  will  make  the  same  good  to  them,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  your  nation. — Why  should  you  heutate  to  make  our 
minds  easy  with  regard  to  this  our  request  ?  To  you  it  is  but  a  little  thing; 
and  have  you  not  complied  vrith  the  request  and  confirmed  the  gifts  of  our 
brothers  the  Oneidas,  the  Ononda^ui  and  Cayugas  to  their  interpreters? 
And  shall  we  ask  and  not  be  heanl?  We  send  you  this  our  speech,  to 
which  we  expect  your  answer  before  the  breaking  up  our  great  council 
fire." 

A  gentleman  t  who  visited  Buffalo  in  1810,  observes  that  Ihrmas-brotker 
was  never  known  to  drink  ardent  spirits,  and  althouj^  then  94  vears  old, 
walked  perfectly  upright,  and  was  remarkably  straight  and  well  formed; 
very  grave,  and  answered  his  inquiries  with  great  precision,  but  through  his 
interpreter,  Mr.  Parrish^  before  named.  His  account  of  the  mounds  in  tlwt 
hegion  will  not  give  sntisfaction.  He  told  Dr.  Sng  that  they  were  thrown 
up  against  the  incursions  of  the  French,  and  that  Uie  implements  found  in 
tliem  were  taken  from  them ;  a  great  army  of  French  having  been  overthrown 
and  mostly  cut  ofl^  the  Indians  became  possessed  of  their  acoutrementi 
which,  being  of  no  use  to  them,  were  buried  with  their  owners. 

He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  although  **  eighty  snows  in  years  **  when  the 
war  of  1812  began,  yet  he  engaged  m  it,  and  fought  with  the  Americans. 

•  Pennsylvania  OiMtle. 

f  Taken  prisoner!  at  the  destnictioo  of  Wyoming  by  the  toriat  and  lodiaai  uader 
uABramL  ^      ~o    ^ 

X  Dr.  WUHam  King  Uie  cdebrmted  eleeuieian,  who  gives  Ihe  aathor  Ihb 
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He  ^  not  live  till  its  cloee,  but  died  at  the  Seneca  village,  just  after  the 
battle  of  Bridflewater,  and  was  interred  with  military  honors  by  the  fifth 
regiment  of  United  States  infantry.  He  usually  wore  a  medal  presented 
liim  by  General  WouihineUm,  In  the  revolution,  he  fought  successfully 
against  the  Americans.  Perhaps  there  never  flowed  from  the  lips  of  man 
a  more  sublime  metaphor  than  that  made  use  of  by  thb  chief^  in  the 
speech  given  above,  when  alluding  to  the  revolutionary  contest  It  b 
worth   repeadng:     <*  Tht   Great  Spttit  spoke  to  the  vMrUomdj  cmd  it  tocu 

This  celebrated  chief  was  encaged  in  the  cause  of  the  French,  in  the  old 
French  war,  as  it  is  termed,  and  he  once  pointed  out  tlie  spot  to  a  traveller, 
where,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  warriors,  he  ambushed  a  guard  that  ac* 
eonipanied  tlie  English  teams,  employed  between  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and 
Fort  Niagara,  which  had  then  recently  siurendered  to  the  English  under 
Sir  WiUimn  Johnson.  The  place  of  the  ambush  is  now  called  the  Devirs 
Hole,  and  is  a  very  noted  place  to  inquisitive  visitors  of  that  romantic  region, 
as  it  is  but  three  and  a  half  miles  below  the  great  Falls,  and  upon  the  Ameri- 
can shore.  It  Is  said  of  this  place,  that  *^  the  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
a  more  dismal  looking  den.  A  large  ravine,  made  by  the  felling  m  of  the 
perpendicular  bank,  darkened  by  the  spreading  branches  of  the  birch  and 
cedar,  which  had  taken  root  below,  and  the  low  murmuring  of  the  rapids  in 
the  chasm,  added  to  the  solemn  thunder  of  the  cataract  itself,  contrioute  to 
render  the  scene  truly  awful.  The  English  party  were  not  aware  of  the  dread- 
ful fate  that  awaited  them.  Unconscious  of  dan^r,  the  drivers  were  gayly 
whistling  to  their  dull  ox-teams.  Farmers-bromtr  and  his  band,  on  tKeir 
arrival  at  this  spot,  rushed  from  the  thicket  which  had  concealed  them,  and 
commenced  a  horrid  butchery."  So  unexpected  was  the  attack  that  all  pres- 
ence of  mind  forsook  the  English,  and  tboy  made  little  or  no  resistance.  The 
guard,  the  teamsters,  the  oxen  and  the  wagons  were  precipitated  down  into 
the  gulf.  But  two  of  the  men  escaped ;  a  Mr.  Stedman^  who  livtid  at  Schlos- 
ser,  above  the  fiills,  who,  being  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  efibeted  his  escaiie ; 
an^  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  caught  on  tlie  projecting  root  of  a  cedar, 
wliich  sustained  him  until  the  Indians  had  left  the  place.  He  soon  aflor  got 
to  Fort  Niagara,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  The 
small  rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Niagara  through  the  Devil's  Hole,  was,  it  is 
said,  colored  with  Uie  blood  of  the  slain  on  that  imfortunate  day,  and  it  now 
bears  the  name  of  Bloody-Run. 

FDomers-brotiur  fought  against  the  Americans  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
no  inconsiderable  foe ;  but  his  acts  were  probably  mostly  in  cotmcil.  as  we 
hear  of  no  important  achievements  by  him  in  the  field 

The  followinff  remarkable  incident  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  life  of 
this  chie£  In  Uie  war  of  1812,  a  fugitive  Mohawk  fi*om  the  enemy  had  en- 
deavored to  pass  for  a  Seneca,  and  accordingly  came  among  those  under 
Red-jacket  and  Farmers-brother.  The  latter  discovered  him,  and  immediately 
appeared  in  his  presence,  and  thus  accosted  him.  *^I  knato  you  weU.  You 
bdong  to  tht  Mohawks.  You  are  a  spy.  Here  is  my  rifle — my  tomahawk — my 
SGolpnur-knife.  Say,  which  J  shall  use,  I  am  in  hdiieJ*  The  yoimg  Mo- 
hawk knew  there  was  no  reprieve,  nor  time  to  deliberate.  He  chose  the 
rifle.  The  old  chief  ordered  him  to  lie  down  upon  the  srass,  and  with  one  foot 
npon  his  breast,  he  discharged  his  rifle  into  his  head.* 

The  following  letter  will,  besides  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  Senecaa 
develop  some  oUier  interesting  &cts  in  their  biographical  history. 

"To  the  Honorable  WtUiam  Eustis,  secretary  at  war. 

"The  sachems  and  chief  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians,  tmder- 
standiiig  you  are  the  person  appouited  by  the  great  council  of  your  nation  to 
manage  iind  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  several  nations  of  Indians  with  whom 
you  are  at  peace  and  on  tenns  of  friendship,  come,  at  thb  time,  ai 
children  to  a  fiither,  to  lay  before  you  the  trouble  which  we  haTe  od  mm 
minds. 

mm  mm      •  •  I  ■— i^.lM^ii^ 

*  Buckingham's  Mi$ceUanie*,  i.  33,  34. 
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''Brotlier,  we  do  not  vhink  it  best  to  multiply  words:  we  will,  tLerefoce, 
tell  you  what  our  complaint  is. — ^Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say :  Some  years 
since,  we  held  a  treaty  at  Blgtree,  near  the  Genenee  River.  This  treaty  was 
called  by  our  great  father,  the  president  of  the  United  States.  U%  sent  an 
agent,  (5ol.  ffadsworth,  to  attend  this  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  us  in 
the  business,  and  seeing  that  we  had  justice  done  us.  At  this  treaty,  we  sola 
to  Robai  Morrit  the  greatest  part  of  our  country ;  the  sum  he  gave  us  was 
100,000  dollars.  The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  on  your  part, 
advised  us  to  place  this  money  in  the  hands  of  our  great  father,  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  He  told  us  our  fiither  loved  his  red  children,  and 
would  take  care  of  our  money,  and  plant  it  in  a  field  where  it  would  bear 
seed  forever,  as  long  as  trees  grow,  or  waters  run.  Our  money  has  hereto- 
fore been  of  great  service  to  us ;  it  has  helped  us  to  support  our  old  people 
and  our  women  and  children ;  but  we  are  told  the  field  where  our  money  was 
planted  is  become  barren. — Brother,  we  do  not  understand  your  way  of  doing 
business.  This  thing  is  very  heavy  on  our  minds.  We  mean  to  hold  our 
white  brethren  of  the  United^States  by  the  hand ;  but  this  weight  lies  heavy  ; 
we  hope  you  will  remove  it — We  have  heard  of  the  bad  conduct  of  our 
brothers  towards  the  setting  sun.  We  are  sorry  for  what  they  have  done ; 
but  you  must  not  blajne  us ;  we  have  had  no  nand  in  this  bad  businefts. 
Tliey  have  had  bad  |>eoi)le  among  them.  It  is  your  enemies  have  done  this. 
— VVe  have  persuaded  our  ai'ent  to  take  this  talk  to  your  great  counciL  He 
knows  our  situations,  and  will  speak  our  minds. 

[Subscribed  with  the  marks  of] 
Farmer's  BkothzKj  [Honay<twu8,]      Wheelbarrow, 
Little  Billy,  [Oishkakiiy]  Jack-berrt, 

VouNo  Kino,  [Koyingquaulah^]  Twenty  Canoes,  [Cadimmwasae,] 

Pollard,  [K(uninao<nD€oui^]  Bio-kettle,  [Seaietva  f] 

Chief- warrior,  [Ijunuchsheufa,]         Half-town,  [.^dUatii,] 
Two-6UN8,  Keyanobande, 

John  Sky,  Captain-cou), 

Parrot-nose,  ISoocowdo,]  £s<^  Blinknsy, 

John  Pierce,  [Teskaiy,]  Capt.  Johnson,  [Talwmaha.] 

Strong,  [Kahtuiiaf] 

^  N.  B.  The  foregoing  speech  was  delivered  in  council  by  Fannfrs-Brother^ 
at  Buffido  Creek,  19  D^  181 1«  and  subscribed  to  in  my  presence  by  the 
chiefs  whose  names  are  annexed. 

Erastus  Granger." 

Eight  thousand  dollars  *  was  appropriated  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the 
above. 

LUUt'hUly^  or  OiMakOj  in  the  same  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  prece 
din^  chapter,  and  called  by  JVcahington^  Juskakakcu 

Young'kingi  tlie  third  signer  of  the  above  talk,  was  engaged  in  fighting 
for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war  with  England,  and  by  an  act  of  congress 
was  to  be  paid  yearly,  in  quarterly  payments,  200  dollars,  during  life.  The 
art  states  that  it  was  *|  a  compensation  for  the  brave  and  meritonous  services 
which  he  rendered "  in  that  war,  **  and  as  a  provision  for  the  wound  and 
disability  which  he  received  in  the  performance  of  those  services."  This 
wns  in  tlie  spring  of  181G. 

Of  PoUard,  or  Captain  PoUardj  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  say 
more. 

Jack-berry  was  sometimes  interpreter  for  Red-jacket 

Half-town  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  affiiirs  of  tlie  Senecas,  but  as  be 
is  generally  mentioned,  in  our  documents,  in  connection  with  Com-flcml^  or 
Com-pUmlerf  and  Big-lree^  we  had  designed  to  si)eak  of  the  three  collectively. 

We  find  among  the  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  1791,  one  **  lor 

*  '^  In  lieu  of  the  dividend  on  tbe  bank  fhares,  hdd  by  the  pretideBt  of  tbe  U  Suisi  ■ 
Irott  for  tbe  Seneca  nation,  in  tl^  bank  of  Uie  U.  Sutes." 
t  Or  Kiandi^ewa,  Koafenlhoghkef  &e. 
X  Bauonfs  Memou,  before  tba  N.  Y.  Uitt  Soe.  page  tO.    Ajo  AaMr. 
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pantiiig  800  dollars  to  Corn-planter,  Hcdf-twon  and  Big-tret,  S«neca  chiefk. 
in  trust  for  the  Setieca  nation."  At  t^^is  time  much  was  appreiiended  from 
aD  Indian  war.  Settlers  were  intrudrng  themselves  upon  their  country,  and 
all  experience  has  shown  that  whenever  the  whites  have  gone  among  them^ 
troubles  were  sure  to  foUow.  Evei:y  movement  of  the  Indians  was  looked 
upon  with  iealousy  by  them  at  this  period.  Haff-Umm  was  the  "white 
man's  fnend,"  and  communicated  to  the  garrisons  m  his  country  every  sus- 
picious movement  of  tribes  of  whom  doubts  were  entertained.  It  is  evident 
that  hostile  bands,  for  a  lonff  time,  hovered  about  the  post  at  Venanffo,  and, 
but  for  tiie  vigilance  of  Half-toton,  and  other  fnendly  chiefs,  it  would  have 
been  cut  ofL  Li  April  this  year,  (1791,)  Coin-plant  and  Half-toum  had  up- 
wards of  100  warriors  in  and  about  the  garrison,  and  kept  nmners  out  con- 
tinually, '*  being  determined  to  protect  it  at  all  events."  Their  spies  made 
frequent  discoveries  of  war  parties.  On  the  12  August,  1791,  Half-toton  and 
ATtw-arrow  gave  uiformation  at  Fort  Franklin,  that  a  sloop  full  of  Indians 
had  been  seen  on  Lake  Erie,  sailing  for  Presque  Isle ;  and  their  object  wat» 
supposed  to  be  Fort  Franklin  ;  but  the  conjectiu'e  proved  groundless. 

The  Indian  name  of  Half-tovm  was  Ackiovl,  We  hear  of  him  at  Fort 
Uarmer,  in  1789,  where,  with  23  others,  he  executed  a  treaty  witli  the  United 
States.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  General  Jirihur 
<St  CUnr,  Oliver  WolcvJt,  Bidiard  BvJUer  and  Mhwr  Lee,  Among  the  signera 
on  the  part  of  the  Senecas  were  also  Big-tree,  or  Kiandogewa*  Com-vlanter, 
or  Gyantwaia,  besides  several  others  whose  names  are  mmiliar  in  history. 
Big-tree  was  oflen  called  Great-tree,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Five 
Nations,  was  A/thorontagowa,*  which  also  was  the  name  of  the  Oneida 
nation,  f  Big-tree  was  with  General  Washington  during  the  summer  of 
1778.  but  returned  to  the  Indian  nations  in  the  autunm.  He  proceeded  to 
the  Senecas,  and  used  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from  fighting  under 
Braxd  against  the  Americans.  The  Oneidas  were  friendly  at  this  time,  and 
Bijg-tree  was  received  among  them  with  hospitality,  in  his  way,  upon  this 
mission.  Having  staid  longer  than  was  expected  amonff  the  Senecas,  the 
Oneidas  sent  a  messenger  to  him  to  know  the  reason,  ne  returned  answer 
that  when  he  arrived  among  his  nation,  he  found  them  all  in  arms,  and  their 
villages,  Kanadaseago  and  Jennessee,  crowded  with  vmrriors  from  remote 
tribes;  that  they  at  nrst  seemed  inclined  to  hearken  to  his  wishes,  but  soon 
learning  by  a  spy  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  invade  their  country,  all 
flew  to  arms,  and  Biff-tree  put  himself  at  their  head,  "  determined  to  chastise,^ 
he  said, "  the  enemy  mat  dared  presume  to  think  of  penetrating  tJieir  country,^ 
But  we  do  not  learn  diat  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  hostile  attitude, 
and  doubtless  returned  soon  after. 

CoRN-pxANTER  was  R  wanior  at  BraddodCa  defeat,  but  whether  a  chief  I  do 
not  learn;  we  will,  however,  according  to  our  design,  give  an  account  of 
that  signal  disaster,  in  this  connection.  The  French  having  established 
thems^ves  U}>on  the  Ohio,  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  English,  and 
built  a  fort  upon  it,  as  low  down  as  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Mo- 
Dongahela,  the  latter  were  detennined  to  dispossess  thenu  This  was  under- 
taken by  a  force  of  about  2200  men  under  the  command  of  General  Edward 
Braddock,  Witli  about  1300  of  these  he  proceeded  on  the  expedition,  leaving 
the  rest  to  follow  under  Colonel  Dunhar.X  Through  nearly  the  whole 
course  of  his  inarcli,  he  was  watched  by  spies  from  Fort  Duquesne,  (the  name 
of  the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio,)  and  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments was  carried  there  by  Indian  runners  with  the  uunost  despatch.  When 
it  was  told  among  the  Indians  that  the  army  was  marching  upon  them  in 
solid  columns,  tliey  lauj^hed  with  surprise,  and  said,  one  to  another,  **  We^U 
thoot  'em  down,  all  one  pigeon  / "  §  and  it  wdl  always  be  acknowledged  tliat, 
in  this,  the  Indians  were  not  mistaken. 

The  French,  it  seems,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  force  that  defeated 

*  Or  Kiandegewa,  KafefUhoghkt,  &c. 

t  Benufrit  Atemotr,  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  page  SO.    Alio  Aner.  Magaii— 

t  Accouot  of  the  Ohio  Defeat,  p.  4.  A!",  Boston,  YvA. 
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Braddod^i  army ;  the  Indiaiifl  planned  and  ezeouted  the  operatioiii  chidl^ 
themselves,  and  their  whole  force  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  400  meii;  bid 
fiom  tlie  accounts  of  the  French  themselves,  it  is  evident  tiiero  were 
about  600  Indians,  and  not  &r  from  250  French,*  who  marched  out  to  meet 
Braddodu 

•  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9  July,  1755,  the  Enriish  amqr  nrived  at  a 
(bnling-place  on  the  Monongahela,  at  the  junction  of  Uie  Youj;faiogan^,  whVch 
k  paa^  in  fine  ordei,  and  pursued  its  march  upon  the  soutbem  margin  of 
Uie  river,  to  avoid  the  high  and  rugged  ground  on  tlie  north,  which  they 
would  have  had  to  encounter  upon  the  other  dde  of  it  WaMngUm  often  said 
afterwards,  **  that  the  most  beautiful  roectacle  which  he  had  ever  beheld  was 
the  display  of  the  British  troops  on  this  eventful  mominff."  They  were  in 
fuU  uniform,  and  marched  in  tne  most  pevfect  order,  and  dreamed  of  nothing 
Imt  an  easv  conquest  About  noon  thev  arrived  at  their  second  crossing 
place,  which  was  distant  only  10  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  here 
tliat  the  Indians  and  French  had  intended  to  conmience  their  attack ;  but 
owins  to  some  delay,  they  did  not  arrive  in  season,  and  therefore  took  a  posi- 
tion further  in  advance,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  English. 

The  French  were  commanded  by  M.  dt  ^eatfeu,  who  had  for  his  lieuten- 
ant, M.  Dumas.  The  place  chosen  for  the  ambush  was  the  best  possible,  and 
tlie  Indians  never  showed  greater  courage  and  firmness.  It  is  said  hj  the 
French,  that  they  were  for  some  time  opposed  to  going  out  to  fignt  the 
Englidi,  but  that  afler  several  solicitations  m>m  M.  &mi§eu^  they  consented , 
but  the  Indian  account  is  as  we  have  before  stated. 

Immediately  on  crossing  the  river  the  army  were  formed  in  three  divi»ions, 
which  was* the  order  of  march.  A  plain,  or  Kind  of  prairie,  which  the  army 
had  to  cross,  extended  from  the  river  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  its  route 
lay  over  an  ascending  ground,  of  very  gentle  ascent,  covered  with  trees  and 
high  prairie  grass.  At  the  conunencement  of  this  elevation  began  a  ravine, 
which,  as  it  extended  up  the  rising  ground,  formed  a  figure  resembling  nearly 
that  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  about  150  yards  in  extent  Into  this  inclosure  two 
divisions  of  the  army  had  passed  when  the  attack  began. 

Notwithstanding  iVashxngUm  had  urged  upon  the  general  the  propriety  of 
keeping  out  scoutmg  parties  to  avoid  surprise,  yet  he  would  take  no  advice, 
and  it  is  said,  that  on  one  oc^^asion,  he  boisterously  replied,  **  that  it  was  higlj 
times  for  a  young  Buckskin  to  teach  a  British  general  how  to  fight ! "  Such 
was  his  contempt  for  scooting  parties,  that  he  accepted  with  cold  indifiler- 
ence  the  services  of  George  Croghan^  who  had  o^red  himself  with  100 
Indians  for  the  impoitaiit  businen  of  scouring  the  woods.  The  consequeuee 
was,  the  Indians,  one  alter  another,  left  the  army  in  its  march,  much  to  tiie 
regret  of  ffasMngton  und  otJier  provincial  officers,  who  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate their  value. 

When  the  first  division  of  tlio  army  had  nearijr  ascended  the  hill,  as  the 
rising  ground  was  called,  the  Indians  broke  the  silence  of  the  moniinff  with 
a  most  appalling  yell,  and  at  the  same  moment  poured  a  most  deadly  ^re 
from  tlieir  coverts  upon  the  devoted  column.  The  first  shocks  were  sus 
tained  with  firmness,  and  the  fire  was  returned,  by  which  a  few  Indians  were 
killed,  and  the  French  commander-in-chie£  M.  de  BeaujeUf  mortally  wounded. 
It  is  said  that  the  Indians  now  began  to  waver,  and  but  fbr  the  ffood  conduct 
of  M.  Dumas,  second  in  command,  would  have  fied ;  but  by  his  exertions 
order  was  restored,  and  the  firing,  which  had  not  ceased,  was  redoubled. 

The  advanced  column  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cragt,  since 
so  well  known  as  governor  of  Massachusetts^  in  1775.  Thb  column  was 
about  100  vards  in  mlvance  of  the  second,  which  had  just  begun  to  ascend 
the  hill  when  the  attack  began,  and  the  main  body,  under  the  general  in 
person,  was  but  a  few  rods  in  the  rear  of  this,  and  on  hearing  the  firing  he 
|>re8sed  forward  to  support  the  engaged  party. 

Meanwhile  the  extensive  line  of  Indians  upon  the  right  flank  made  an 
onset  from  their  section  of  the  ravine,  and  fix>m  their  superior  numben,  the 
shock  could  not  be  withstood,  and  the  colunm  was  immediately  brokeiv  and 

"  Siparkt's  WasMi^ton,  u.  468—76.  t  lb.  e.  1  Ml 
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began  to  retreat  in  disorder  down  the  hill — confusion  and  dismay  eu»ued— 
no  exertions  of  the  officers  could  prevent  the  panic  from  spreacUng  among 
the  regular  troops,  and  the  fight  was  aflei  wards  continued  in  the  utmost  in*eg 
ularity.  Imboldened  by  the  confusion  of  the  English,  the  Indians  now 
rushed  upon  them  with  their  tomahawks,  which,  afler  near  two  hours,  ter- 
minated the  battle,  and  the  field  was  left  in  tlieir  possession.  Not  only  tlie 
field  of  battle,  but  all  the  killed  and  manv  of  the  wounded,  all  the  artillery, 
(eleven  pieces  of  cannon,)  all  the  general's  baggage,  and  even  private  papers, 
and  all  the  ammuiution  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

All  but  the  Virginians  fought  for  some  time  in  the  most  wretcheo  confu- 
sion ;  but  the  omcers  were  moumfiilly  sacrificed — sometimes  charging  the 
enemy  in  a  body  by  themselves,  hoping  by  their  example  to  draw  out  their 
men  m  a  manner  to  repel  their  adversaries ;  but  all  to  no  purpose :  and  it  is 
not  doubted  bdt  that  the  confused  multitude  of  regulars  killed  many  of  their 
companions,  as  they  often  fired  fifty  or  a  hundred  in  a  huddle  together, 
seemingly  for  no  other  object  but  to  get  rid  of  their  ammunition.  The  Vir- 
ginians fought  in  the  Indian  manner,  behind  trees  and  coverts ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  their  good  conduct  that  any  of  the  wretched  army  escaped. 

After  having  five  horses  shot  under  him,  Genera!  Braddock  received  a 
wound  in  his  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  13th  of  July,  4  days  after  the 
battle,  at  Fort  Cumberland,  whither  he  had  arrived  with  a  part  of  his  shat- 
tered army.     Waahineton  had  been  suffering,  for  some  tune  before  arriving 
at  the  fatal  battle-field,  from  a  fever ;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  dated  July  18th,  he  thus  speaks  of  himself: — "  The  Virginia  troops 
showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery,  and  were  nearly  dl  killed ;  for  I  oelieve,  ou: 
ot  three  companies  that  were  there,  scarcely  30  men  are  left  alive.    Cap- 
tain Peirrouny^  and  all  his  officers  down  to  a  coiporal,  were  killed.    Captam 
Po^n  nad  nearly  as  hard  a  &te,  for  only  one  of  his  were  left.    In  short,  the 
dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  regulars  expose<l  all  others,  that  were 
inclined  to  do  tfceir  dutji  to  almost  certam  death,  and  at  last,  in  despite  c 
all  the  eflbrts  of  tho  omcers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran,  as  sheep  pursued  : 
dogs,  and  it  was  in^nmble  to  rally  xhevo}*    **  Sir  Pdtr  HalkU  was  killi 
in  the  field,  where  died  many  other  brave  officers.    I  luckily  escaped  wit 
out  a  wound,  though  I  had  4  bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  sh 
under  me.    Captams  Orm/t  and  Moms^  two  of  the  aids-de-camp,  were  woun : 
ed  early  in  the  engagement,  which  rendered  the  duty  harder  upon  mo,  as 
was  the  only  person  then  left  to  distribute  the  general's  orders,  which  I  w« 
scarcely  able  to  do,  as  I  viras  not  half  recovered  from  a  violent  illness,  tliai 
had  confined  me  to  my  bed  and  wagon  for  above  10  days."  • 

We  know  of  no  battle,  in  which  so  great  a  proportion  of  officers  fell. 
There  were  86  outraged  in  it,  and  63  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  26 
were  killed.  Besides  those  already  named,  there  were  among  the  wounded 
Colonel  Burton^  Sir  John  SL  Clair,  Colonel  Ormt,  and  Maior  Sparks.  Of  the 
private  soldiers  there  were  killed  and  wounded  714,  half  of  whom  were 
killed,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  sufi^ered  a  cruel  death  after- 
wards. Mr.  John  Fields  then  a  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  two  dis- 
tinguished officers  afterwards,  escaped  the  camace  of  Braddod^s  field  to 
fall  in  a  more  fortunate  place.  They  were  colouv^s  under  General  Anditw 
Lewis,  and  were  killed  m  the  batde  of  Point  Pleasant,  as  will  be  found  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Logan. 

In  the  Year  1790,  Big-tree,  Comrplant  and  Half-town  appeared  at  Philadel- 
phia, ami,  by  their  interpreter,  cooununicated  to  President  Washington  as 
follows : — 

^  Father :  The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nations  speaks  to  you ;  the  CTeat  coim- 
eellor,  in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  fires  [13  u.  S.]  have 
placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  very  small  in  your  ears,  and  we,  therefore, 
entreat  you  to  hearken  with  attention ;  for  we  are  able  to  speak  of  things 
which  are  to  us  very  great 

*^  When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you 
the  town  dalbroyer ;  to  this  day,  when  your  name  is  heard,  our  women  M 
behiod  them  aind  tm  pale,  and  our  children  cUng  close  to  the  necks  of  tb 
■MChen" 

20 
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**  AVben  our  chiefs  returaed  from  Fort  Stanwiz,  and  laid  before  our  coun- 
cil what  hud  been  done  there,  our  nation  was  surprised  to  hear  how  |^:eat  a 
country  you  hod  compelled  them  to  give  up  to  you,  without  your  paying  to 
us  any  thing  for  it  Every  one  said,  that  your  hearts  were  yet  swelled  with 
resentment  against  us  for  what  had  happened  during  the  war,  but  that  one 
day  you  would  consider  it  with  more  kindness.  We  asked  each  other,  Wlud 
have  tot  done  to  deterve  tudk  $evere  duuHsement  f 

^  Faihtr:  when  you  kindled  your  13  fires  separately,  the  wise  men  assem- 
bled at  them  told  us  that  you  were  all  brothers ;  the  children  of  one  great 
father,  who  regarded  the  red  people  as  his  children.  They  called  us 
brothers,  and  invited  us  to  his  protection.  They  told  us  that  he  resided 
beyond  the  great  water  where  the  sun  first  rises ;  and  that  he  was  a  kiug 
whose  power  no  people  could  resist,  and  that  his  goodness  was  as  bright  as 
the  sun.  What  they  said  went  to  our  hearts.  We  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  promised  to  obey  him.  What  the  Seneca  nation  promises,  they  faith- 
fully perform.  When  you  refbsed  obedience  to  that  king,  he  commanded 
us  to  assist  it  is  beloved  men  in  making  you  sober.  In  obeying  him,  we  did 
no  more  than  yourselves  had  led  us  to  promise."  "•  We  were  deceived ;  but 
your  people  teaching  us  to  confide  in  that  king,  had  helped  to  deceive  us; 
and  we  now  appeal  to  your  breast    b  amht  Umt  oun  f 

^Father:  when  we  saw  that  we  had  been  deceived,  and  beard  the  invita 
tion  which  you  gave  us  to  draw  near  to  the  fire  you  had  kindled,  and  talk 
Willi  you  concerning  peace,  we  made  haste  towards  it  You  told  us  you 
could  crush  us  to  nothmg ;  and  you  demanded  fit>m  us  a  great  country,  as 
tlie  price  of  that  peace  which  you  had  offered  to  us:  at}f  owr  toant  ^ 
ilrtn^tk  had  destroyed  our  rights.  Our  chiefs  had  felt  your  power,  and  were 
unable  to  contend  a^nst  you,  and  they  therefore  gave  up  that  country. 
What  tliey  agreed  to  nas  bound  our  nation,  but  your  anger  against  us  must 
by  tliis  time  be  cooled,  and  although  our  strength  is  not  increased,  nor  your 
power  become  less,  we  ask  you  to  consider  cSmly — Were  the  terms  didaied 
to  us  by  your  commissioners  reasonable  and  just  f  * 

They  also  remind  the  president  of  the  solemn  promise  of  the  commission- 
ers, that  they  should  Se  secured  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  what  was 
left  to  them,  and  then  asii,  ^Does  this  promise  bmd  youf"  And  that  no 
sooner  was  tlie  treaty  of  Fort  Sumwix  concluded,  than  commissioners  from 
Pennsylvania  came  to  purchase  of  them  what  was  included  within  the  lines 
of  their  state.  These  tliey  hiformed  that  they  did  not  vnsh  to  sell,  but  being 
further  urged,  consented  to  sell  a  part  But  the  commissioners  said  that  **  tha/ 
must  have  the  whole ;"  for  it  was  already  ceded  to  them  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  peace  following  tlie  revolution ;  but  still,  as  tneir  ancestors  bad 
always  i>aid  the  Indians  for  land,  they  were  willing  to  pay  them  for  it  Being 
not  able  to  contend,  the  land  was  sold.  Soon  af&r  this,  they  empowered  a 
person  to  let  out  part  of  their  land,  who  said  conffress  bad  sent  him  for  the 
[)iu*p(>sc,  but  who,  it  seems,  fraudulently  procured  a  deed  instead  of  a  power 
to  lease ;  for  there  soon  came  another  person  claiming  all  their  country  north- 
ward of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  saying  that  he  purchased  it  of  the  other, 
and  for  which  he  had  paia  20,000  dolhurs  to  him  and  20,000  more  to  the 
United  States.  He  now  demanded  the  land,  and,  on  beine  refused,  threaten- 
ed immediate  war.  Knowing  their  weak  situation,  they  held  a  council,  and 
took  the  advice  of  a  white  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  their  friend,  but  who, 
as  it  proved,  had  plotted  with  the  other,  and  was  to  receive  some  of  the 
land  lor  his  agency.  He,  therefore,  told  them  they  must  comply.  **  Astonish 
ed  at  what  we  heard  from  every  Quarter,"  they  say,  **  with  hearts  aching  fiitl 
compassion  for  our  women  and  children,  we  were  thus  compelled  to  give  u|. 
all  our  countiy  north  of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  east  of  the  Genesee 
River,  up  to  the  great  forks,  and  east  of  a  south  line  drawn  up  from  that 
fork  to  the  line  of  Pennsylvania."  For  this  he  agreed  to  give  them  10,000 
dollars  down,  and  1000  dollars  a  year  forever.  Instead  of  that,  he  jpaid  them 
9500  dollars,  and  some  time  after  ofiered  500  dollars  more,  insisting  that 
that  was  all  he  owed  them,  which  he  allowed  to  be  yearly.    They  add, 

*^ Father:  you  have  said  that  we  Mrere  in  your  hand,  and  that  by  elosing  it 
|oa  could  crush  us  to  nothing.    Are  you  determined  to  crush  Ui?  If  y«Ni 
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are,  teO  us  m  ;  that  those  of  our  natioo  who  have  become  ^our  children,  and 
nave  determined  to  die  so,  may  know  what  to  do.  In  Uus  case,  one  chief 
has  said,  he  would  ask  you  to  put  him  out  of  his  piun.  Another,  who  wiE 
not  think  of  dpng  by  the  hand  of  his  fiuther,  or  his  brother,  has  said  he  will 
retire  to  the  Chataupique,  eat  of  the  fttal  root,  and  sleep  with  his  fiUhers  in 
peace." 

**  AH  the  land  we  have  been  speaking  of  belonged  to  the  Six  Nations.  No  part 
of  it  ever  belonged  to  the  kiiur  of  England,  and  he  could  not  give  it  to  you." 

^  Hear  us  once  more.  At  Fort  Stanwix  we  agreed  to  deliver  up  those  of 
our  people  who  should  do  you  any  wrong,  and  that  you  might  tiy  them  and 
punish  them  according  to  your  law.  We  delivered  up  two  men  accordingly. 
but  instead  of  trying  uiem  aocordinc  to  your  law,  the  lowefii  of  your  people 
look  them  from  your  magistrate,  and  put  them  immediately  to  deatli.  It  is 
iust  to  punish  the  murder  with  death  ;  but  the  Senecas  will  not  deliver  up 
their  people  to  men  who  disregard  the  treaties  of  their  own  nation." 

There  were  many  other  grievances  enumerated,  and  all  in  a  strain  which, 
we  should  think,  would  have  drawn  forth  immediate  relief.  In  his  answer, 
President  fFiatkm^ton  said  all,  perhaps,  which  could  be  said  in  his  skuation ; 
and  his  ^ood  feelings  are  mamfest  throughout :  still  there  is  something  like 
evasion  m  answering  some  of  their  grievances,  and  an  omission  of  notice  to 
others.  His  answer,  nevertheless,  save  them  much  encouragement  He 
assured  them  that  the  lands  obtained  firora  them  by  fhiud  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  government,  and  that  the  whole  transaction  was  declared  null  and 
void ;  and  that  the  persons  who  murdered  their  people  should  be  dealt  with 
as  thouffh  they  had  murdered  white  men,  and  that  all  possible  means  would 
be  used  for  their  apprehension,  and  rewards  should  continue  to  be  offered  to 
efl^tit  But  we  have  not  learned  that  they  were  ever  apprehended.  The  land 
conveyed  by  treaty,  the  president  informed  them,  he  had  no  authority  to  con- 
cern with,  as  that  act  was  before  his  administration. 

The  above  speech,  although  appearing  to  be  a  joint  production,  is  believed 
to  have  been  dictated  b^  Corn-planter,  It,  however,  was  no  doubt  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  nation,  as  weU  as  those  of  himself,  Half-town  and  Bif^- 
tree.  Of  this  lastp-named  chief  we  will  here  speak  as  follows : — ^In  1791,  an  act 
passed  the  lejgislatmre  of  Pennsylvania,  ^  to  empower  the  governor  to  grant  a 
ratent  to  Btg-ireej  a  Seneca  chief,  for  a  certain  island  in  the  Alleghany 
River."  He  lamented  the  disaster  of  SL  Clait's  army,  and  was  heard  to  say 
afterwards,  thai  he  wovld  have  two  scalps  for  Gmeral  BvHei^s,  who  fell  and  was 
scalped  in  that  fight  John  Deckcurdy  another  Seneca  chie^  repeated  the  same 
words.  Being  on  a  mission  to  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1792,  he  was  taken 
sick  at  his  lodgings,  and  died  after  about  20  hours'  illness.  Three  days  afler, 
beiug  Sunday,  the  22d,  he  was  buried  with  all  requisite  attention.  The  river 
Big-tru  was  probably  named  fix>m  the  circumstance  of  this  chief  having 
lived  upon  it  His  name  still  exists  amouff  some  of  his  descendants,  or 
others  of  his  tribe,  as  we  have  seen  it  subscribed  to  several  instruments 
within  a  few  years.    To  return  to  Com-planter. 

His  Indian  name,  as  we  have  before  noted,  was  Oyantwaia ;  and  most  of 
our  knowledffe  concerning  him  is  derived  fix>m  himself  and  is  contained  in 
a  letter  sent  from  him  to  me  governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  and,  although  writ- 
ten by  an  interpreter,  is  believed  to  be  the  real  production  of  Com-pkmter. 
It  was  dated  <<  AUeffbany  River,  2d  ma  2d,  1822,"  and  is  as  follows : — 

**  I  feel  it  my  cmty  to  send  a  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  at 
this  time,  and  inform  him  the  place  where  I  was  from — ^which  was  at  Cone- 
waiiffus,*  on  the  Genesee  River. 

<*  When  I  viras  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  grasshopper  and  the 
frogs ;  and  ns  I  grew  up,  I  began  to  pay  some  attention  and  ploy  with  the 
Indian  boys  in  the  neignborhM>d,  and  they  took  notice  of  «iy  skin  beinff  a 
different  eoior  fiEt>m  theirs,  and  ^ke  about  it  I  inquired  of  my  mother  the 
cause,  and  she  told  me  that  my  father  was  a  readenter  in  Albany.f    I  still 

*  This  was  the  InqncNS  tenn  to  designate  a  place  of  G**ristian  Indians }  bence  SMay 
plaees  beer  it    It  is  the  fame  as  Ca»^rhnaoag€u 
i  Um said (Amer.  Reg.  ii. 2S8)  that  be  was  an  Irishman. 
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eat  my  victuals  out  of  a  bark  dish.  I  grew  up  to  be  a  joung  man,  and  mar- 
ried uie  a  wife,  and  1  had  no  kettle  or  gun.  l  then  knew  where  my  fiuher 
lived,  and  went  to  see  him,  and  found  be  was  a  white  man,  and  «poke  tb« 
EInglish  language.  He  gave  me  victuals  whilst  I  was  at  his  house,  but  when 
f  started  to  return  home,  he  gave  me  no  provision  to  eat  on  the  way.  He 
gave  me  neither  kettle  nor  gun,  neither  did  he  tell  me  that  the  United  States 
were  about  to  rebel  against  the  government  of  England. 

*^  I  will  now  tell  you,  brothers,  who  are  in  session  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  knovm  to  me  that!  have  been 
wicked^  and  the  cause  thereof  was  the  revolutionaiy  war  in  America.  The 
cause  of  Indians  having  been  led  into  sin,  at  that  time,  was  that  many  of 
them  were  in  the  practice  of  drinking  and  getting  intoxicatecL  Great 
liritain  requested  us  to  join  vrith  them  in  me  conflict  against  the  Americans, 
and  promised  the  Indians  land  and  liquor.  I  m^lf  was  opposed  to  joining 
in  the  conflict,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  diificulty  that  existed  between 
the  two  parties.  I  have  now  informed  you  how  it  happened  that  the  Indians 
took  a  part  in  the  revolution,  and  will  relate  to  vou  some  circumstances  that 
occurred  after  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Putnam^  who  was  then  at 
Philadelphia,  told  me  there  was  to  be  a  council  at  Fort  Stanwiz ;  and  the 
Indians  requested  me  to  attend  on  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations ;  which  1  did, 
and  there  met  with  three  commissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  to  hoki  the 
council  They  told  me  they  would  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  I  requested  them  to  do  minutely.  They  then  said  that  it  had 
originated  on  account  of  the  heavy  taxes  that  had  been  imposed  u^n  them 
by  the  British  government,  which  had  been  for  fifty  years  increasing  upon 
them ;  that  the  Americans  had  grown  weaiy  thereof,  and  refused  to  pay, 
which  affit>nted  the  kin^.  There  had  likewise  a  difficulty  taken  place  about 
some  tea,  which  they  wished  me  not  to  use,  as  it  had  been  one  of  the  causes 
that  many  people  had  lost  their  live&  And  the  British  government  now 
being  af!ronred,  the  war  commenced,  and  the  cannons  besan  to  roar  in  our 
country.  General  Putnam  then  told  me,  at  the  councu  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
that,  by  the  late  war,  the  Americans  bald  gained  two  objects:  they  had 
established  themselves  an  independent  nation,  and  had  obtained  some  land 
to  live  u{)on:  the  division  line  of  which,  from  Great  Britain,  run  through 
the  lakes.  I  then  spoke,  and  said  that  I  wanted  some  land  for  the  Indians  to 
live  on,  and  General  Putnam  said  that  it  should  be  ^ranted,  and  I  should  have 
land  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  Indians.  General  Putnam  then  en- 
couraged me  to  use  mv  endeavors  to  pacify  the  Indians  generally :  and,  as 
he  considered  it  an  arduous  task  to  perform,  wished  to  know  what  I  wanted 
for  iMiv  therefor.  I  replied  to  him,  that  I  would  use  my  endeavors  to  do  as 
he  had  requested,  with  the  Indians,  and  for  pay  thereof  I  would  take  land. 
I  told  him  not  to  pay  me  money  or  drv  goods,  but  land.  And  for  having 
attended  thereto,  I  received  the  tract  of  land  on  which  I  now  live,  whibh  was 
presented  to  me  by  Governor  Myiin,  I  told  General  Pulbnam  that  I  vrished 
the  Indians  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  deer  and  wild  game,  which 
he  assented  to.  1  also  wished  the  Indians  to  have  the  privilege  of  bunting 
in  the  woods,  and  making  fires,  which  he  likewise  assented  ta 

*<  The  treaty  that  was  made  at  the  aforementioned  council,  has  been  broken 
by  some  of  the  white  people,  which  I  now  intend  acquainting  the  govemcr 
with.  Some  white  people  are  not  willing  that  Indians  should  bunt  any  more, 
whilst  others  are  satisned  therewith ;  and  those  white  people  who  reside 
near  our  reservation,  tell  us  that  the  woods  are  theirs,  and  they  have 
obtained  them  from  the  governor.  The  treaty  has  been  also  broken 
by  the  white  people  usintf  their  endeavors  to  destroy  all  the  wolves,  which 
was  not  spoken  about  in  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by  General  Ptilnan, 
but  has  originated  lately. 

^  It  has  l^n  broken  again,  which  is  of  recent  origin.  Whke  people  wii^ 
to  get  credit  from  Indians,  and  do  not  pay  them  honestly,  accorcing  to  their 
agreement  In  another  reject,  it  has  also  been  broken  by  white  people, 
who  reside  near  my  dwelling ;  for  when  I  plant  melons  and  vines  in  my 
field,  tliey  take  them  as  their  own.  It  has  been  broken  again  by  while 
fieople  using  their  endeavors  Co  obtun  our  pine-trees  firom  us.    Wo  hcvs 
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venr  few  pme-trees  on  our  land,  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  white  peopli 
ana  Indiana  often  get  into  dispute  respecting  them.  There  is  also  a  great 
quaodly  of  whisky  brought  near  our  reservation  by  white  people,  and  the 
Indians  obtain  it  and  b^ome  drunken.  Another  circumstance  has  taken 
place  which  is  very  trying  to  me,  and  I  wish  the  interference  of  the  ^vemoi 

''^e  white  people,  who  live  at  Warren,  called  upon  me,  some  tmie  affo, 
to  pay  taxes  for  my  land ;  which  I  oli^ected  to,  as  I  had  never  been  called 
upon  fbr  that  purpose  before ;  a&d  havug  refused  to  pay,  the  white  people 
became  irritated,  called  upon  me  firequenUy,  and  at  length  brought  four  suns 
with  them  and  seized  our  cattle.  I  crtill  refused  to  pay,  and  was  not  wuliug 
to  let  the  cattle  go.  After  a  time  of  dispute,  they  returned  home,  and  I  under- 
stood the  militia  was  ordered  out  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  tax.  I 
went  to  Warren,  and,  to  avert  the  impending  difficulty,  was  obliged  to  mve 
my  note  for  the  tax,  the  amount  of  which  was  43  dollars  and  79  cents.  It  is 
my  desire  that  the  governor  will  exempt  me  from  paying  taxes  for  my  land 
to  white  people ;  and  also  cause  that  the  money  1  am  now  obliged  to  pay, 
may  be  refunded  to  me,  as  I  am  very  poor.  The  governor  is  the  person 
who  attends  to  the  situation  of  the  people,  and  I  vnm  him  to  send  a  person 
to  Alleghany,  that  I  may  inform  him  of  the  particulars  of  our  situation,  and 
he  be  authorized  to  instruct  the  white  people  in  what  manner  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  the  Indians. 

^Tbe  government  has  told  us  that  when  any  difficulties  arose  between  the 
Indians  and  white  people,  they  would  attend  to  having  them  removed.  We 
are  now  in  a  tryinff  situation,  and  I  vnsh  the  governor  to  send  a  person 
authorized  to  attend  thereto^  the  forepart  of  next  sunmier,  about  the  time 
that  grass  has  grown  big  enough  fbr  pasture. 

'^The  governor  form^y  requested  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  Indians^  and 
take  care  of  theoL  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  situation  that  I  believe  In- 
dians cannot  exist,  unless  the  governor  should  comply  vrith  my  request,  and 
send  a  person  authorized  to  treat  between  us  and  the  white  people,  the 
approaching  summer.    I  have  now  no  more  to  speak.*^ 

Whether  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  acted  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  what 
order  they  took,  upon  this  pathetic  appeal,  our  author  does  not  state.  But 
that  an  mdependent  tribe  of  Indians  should  be  taxed  bv  a  neighboring 
people,  is  absurd  in  the  extreme;  and  we  hope  we  shall  learn  that  not 
only  the  tax  wtm  remitted,  but  a  remuneration  granted  for  the  vexation  and 
damage. 

ComrpUmi  was  veiy  early  distinguished  for  his  ifrisdom  in  council,  not- 
withstanding he  conmmed  the  trea^  of  Fort  Stanwix  of  1784 ;  ^ye  years 
afler,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmer,  he  gave  up  an  inmiense  tract  of  their 
country,  and  for  which  his  nation  very  much  reproached  him,  and  even 
threatened  his  life.  Himself  and  other  chiefs  committed  this  act  for  the  best 
of  reasons.  The  Six  Nations  having  taken  part  with  England  in  the  revolu- 
tion, when  the  kins's  power  fell  in  America,  the  Indicm  nations  were  reduced 
to  tiie  miserable  idtemative  of  ffivin^^  up  so  much  of  their  country  as  the 
Americans  required,  or  the  tohoU  of  it.  In  1790,  Com^lant^  Hcdf-toum  and 
Bi^'tretj  made  a  most  pathetic  ap[>eal  to  congress  for  an  amelioration  of 
their  condition,  and  a  reconsideration  of  former  treaties,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  passage  occurs : — 

**  luther:  we  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  great  God,^d  not  men, 
has  preserved  the  Cktm-plani  firom  the  hands  of  his  own  nation.  For  they 
ask  continually,  ^  Where  is  the  land  on  which  our  children,  and  their  chil- 
dren after  them,  are  to  lie  down  upon  ?  You  told  us  that  the  line  drawn 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Ontario,  would  mark^  it  forever  on  the  east,  and 
the  line  running  from  Beaver  Creek  to  Pennsylvania,  would  mark  it  on  the 
west,  and  we  see  that  it  is  not  so ;  for,  first  one,  and  then  another,  come  and 
take  it  away  by  order  of  that  people  which  you  tell  us  promised  to  secure  it 
to  us.*  He  Is  silent,  fer  he  has  nothing  to  answer.  When  the  sun  goes 
down,  he  opens  his  heart  before  God,  and  earlier  than  the  sun  appears. 
■gain  upon  the  hiUs  he  gives  thanks  for  his  protection  during  the  night 

*  Buchana$if9  Sketches. 
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For  he  feels  that  among  meu  become  desperate  by  the  injuries  they  sustain, 
it  18  GchI  only  that  can  presenre  him.  He  loves  peace,  and  all  he  had  in 
store  he  has  given  to  tnose  who  have  been  robbed  by  vour  people,  lest 
they  should  plunder  the  innocent  to  repay  themselves.  The  whole  season, 
which  others  have  employed  in  providing  for  their  fimiilies,  he  has  spent  in 
endeavors  to  preserve  peace ;  and  tliis  moment  his  wife  and  children  are 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  in  want  of  food." 

In  President  ffaMngtofi*$  answer,  we  are  gratified  by  his  particular  notice 
of  this  chief.  He  says,  <*The  merits  of  the  Corn-plant^  and  his  friendship 
fbr  the  United  States,  are  well  known  to  me,  and  shall  not  be  forgotten ;  ana, 
as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  the  United  States,  I  have  directed  the  secretary  of 
war  to  make  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  andjyiy  doUarSf  either  in  money 
or  ffoods,  as  the  Com-pla$U  shall  like  best** 

There  was,  in  1789,  a  treaty  held  at  Marietta,  between  the  Indians  and 
Americans,  which  terminated  <*  to  the  entire  satbfaction  of  all  concerned. 
On  this  occasion,  an  elegant  entertainment  was  provided.  The  Indian 
chiefs  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum  throughout  the  day.  Afler  dinner, 
we  were  served  with  go<m  wine,  and  Com-pUmter^  one  of  the  first  chiefs  of 
the  Five  Nations,  and  a  very  great  warrior,  took  up  his  glass  ai\i  said,  **  1 
thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  this  opjHnivmiy  of  smoking  the  pipe  of  friendship  and 
love.    May  wt  jotant  our  otrni  vines— be  Uie  fathers  of  our  oum  children — oncf 

In  1790,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  for  "^  granting  80O 
dollars  to  Corn-planter^  Hay-toum  and  Big-tree^  in  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation, 
and  other  purposes  tfierein  mentioned."  In  February,  1791,  Corn-plant  was 
in  Piuladelphia,  and  was  employed  in  an  extremely  hazardous  expedition  to 
undertake  the  pacification  of  the  western  tribes,  that  had  already  shown 
thcin  selves  hostde.  The  mission  teiminated  unfavorably,  from  insurmount- 
able difficulties.!.  There  were  many,  at  this  time,  as  in  ail  Indian  wans  ^ho 
entertained  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  such  Indians  as  pretended  fi-iendship. 
Corn-plant  did  not  escape  suspicion ;  but,  as  his  afler-conduct  showed,  it 
was  entirely  without  foundation.  In  the  midst  of  these  imputations,  a  letter 
written  at  Fort  Franklin  says,  **  I  have  only  to  observe  that  the  Corn-plant 
has  been  here,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  as  friendly  as  one  of  our  own 
people.  He  has  advised  me  to  take  care ;  ^for,^  said  he,  *you  wiU  soon  have  a 
chance  to  let  the  wodd  know  whether  you  are  a  soldier  or  not,*  When  he  went 
of^  he  ordered  two  chiefis  and  ten  warriors  to  remain  here,  and  scout  about 
the  garrison,  and  let  me  know  if  the  bad  Indians  should  eidier  advance 
against  me,  or  any  of  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States.  He  thinks  the 
people  at  Pittsburgh  should  keep  out  spies  towards  the  salt  licks,  for  he 
says,  byond  by,  he  thinks,  the  bad  Irnlians  will  come  fi*om  that  way." 

In  1792,  the  following  adverdsement  appeared,  signed  by  Corn-plant :  *^  My 
people  having  been  charged  with  committing:  depredations  on  the  frontier 
inhabitants  near  Pittsburgh,  I  hereby  contradict  the  assertion,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly without  foundation,  and  pledge  myself  to  those  inhabitants,  that  they 
may  rest  perfecdy  secure  from  any  danger  from  the  Senecas  residing  on  the 
Alleghany  waters,  Kt:f\  that  my  people  have  been  and  still  are  friendly  to  the 
U.  States." 

About  the  time  Corn-plant  left  his  nation  to  proceed  on  his  mission  to  the 
hostile  tribes,  as  three  of  his  people  were  travelling  through  a  settlement 
upon  the  Genesee,  they  stopped  at  a  house  to  light  their  pipes.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  several  men  witliin,  one  of  whom,  as  die  foremost  Indian  stoop- 
ed down  to  light  his  pipe,  killed  him  with  an  axe.  One  of  the  others  was 
badly  wounded  with  the  same  weapon,  while  escaping  from  die  house. 
They  were  not  pursued,  and  the  other,  a  boy,  escaped  unhurt.  (The  pooi 
wounded  man,  when  nearly  well  of  the  wound,  was  bitten  by  a  snake,  wtiich 
caused  his  immediate  death.)  When  Corn-plant  knew  what  had  happened, 
he  charged  his  warriors  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to  seek  revenge,  and 


•  Carey's  Museum,  v.  415. 

t  "  Causes  of  the  existing  Hostilities,''  &c.  drawn  up  by  the  sec'y  of  war,  Genefal  JT— g. 
ilTOl 
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heard  only  to  fjuy,  "  It  {3  hard,  when  I  and  my  people  are  trying  to  make  peace 
Jar  the  whites^  thai  ice  slioxdd  receive  siich  reward.  I  can  govern  my  young  mat 
and  wamoTB  better  than  ttie  thirteen  Jires  can  theirs.^  How  is  it  that  this  man 
should  practise  upon  tlic  inuxiins  of  Confucius,  of  whom  he  uever  heard  r 

i  Do  ye  to  others  as  ye  woiUd  that  they  shoxUa  do  unto  you ;)  and  the  monster  in 
luman  form,  in  a  gospel  land,  taught  them  from  his  youth,  should  show,  hy 
his  actions,  his  utter  contempt  of  them,  and  even  of  the  divine  mandate  ? 

In  1816,  the  Reverend  ISmothf  Mien,  tlien  president  of  Alleghany  college 
in  Meodville,  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  Seneca  nation.  At  this  time,  Corn' 
plant  lived  seven  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Connewango  with  the 
Alleghany,  upon  the  banks  of  the  latter,  ^  on  a  piece  of  first-rate  bottom 
laud,  a  little  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania."  Here  was  his  village,* 
which  exhibited  signs  of  industrious  inhabitants.  He  then  owned  1300 
acres  of  land,  600  of  which  comprehended  his  town.  ''It  was  grateful  to 
notice,"  observes  Mr.  Alden,  ^  the  present  agricultural  habits  of  the  place, 
from  the  numerous  enclosures  ef  buck-wheat,  corn  and  oats.  We  alpo  saw 
a  number  of  oxen,  cows  and  horses;  and  many  logs  designed  for  the  saw- 
mill and  the  Pittsburgh  market."  Com-ptant  had,  for  some  time,  been  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  hailed  with  joy  such  as  professed 
it  When  he  was  apprized  of  Mr.  AJderCs  arrival,  he  hastened  to  wel- 
come him  to  his  village,  and  wait  upon  him.  And  notwithstanding  liis  high 
station  as  a  chief,  having  many  men  under  his  command,  he  chose  rather, 
**  in  the  ancient  oatriarclial  style,"  to  serve  his  visitors  himself;  he,  there- 
fore, took  care  of  their  horses,  and  went  into  the  field,  cut  and  brought  oats 
for  them. 

The  Western  Missionary  Socie^  had,  in  1815,  at  Ct^ni^pfafift  <*  urgent 
request,"  established  a  school  at  his  village,  which,  at  this  time,  promised 
success. 

Corn-plant  received  an  annual  annuity  fi*om  the  U.  States  of  250  dollars, 
brides  nis  proportion  of  9000  divided  equally  among  every  menfiber  of  the 
nation. 

Gos-kuk-ke-wa-nc^kon-ne-dt-yu,  commonly  called  the  Prophet,  was  brother 
to  Corn-plant,  and  resided  in  his  village.  He  was  of  little  note,  and  died 
previous  to  1816t  Corn-plant,  we  beheve,  was,  when  living,  like  all  other 
unenlightened  people,  very  superstitious.  Not  lone  since,  he  said  the  Good 
Spirit  had  told  him  not  to  have  any  thinff  to  do  with  the  whites,  or  even  to 
preserve  any  mementoes  or  relics  they  had  fit)m  time  to  time  given  him ; 
whereupon,  among  other  things,  he  burnt  up  his  belt  and  broke  his  elegant 
sword.  He  often  mentions  his  having  b^n  at  Braddock^s  defeat  lunry 
Obeale,  his  son,  he  sent  to  be  educated  among  the  whites.  He  became  a 
drunkard  on  returnuig  to  his  home,  and  is  now  discarded  by  his  father. 
Corn-plant  has  other  sons ;  but  he  says  no  more  of  them  shall  be  educated 
luiiong  the  whites,  for  he  says,  ^^It  entirely  spoil  Indian,^  And  although  he 
(tountenances  Christianity,  he  does  not  do  it,  it  is  thought,  from  a  belief  of 
it,  but  probably  from  tlie  same  motives  as  too  many  whites  do.  % 

The  following  story,  M,  Bayard  says,§  was  told  him  by  Corn-planter,  We 
have  often  heard  a  similar  one,  and  as  often  a  new  origin ;  but  never  before 
that  it  originated  with  Wiiliam  Penru  However,  as  our  author  observes,  as 
we  have  more  respect  for  truth  than  great  names,  we  will  relate  it  Penn 
))roposed  to  the  Indians  to  sell  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  encompass 
with  the  hide  of  a  bullock.  They,  supposing  he  meant  only  what  ground 
would  be  covered  by  it,  when  it  was  spread  out,  and  looking  upon  what 
was  ofi!ered  as  a  good  price,  consented  to  the  proposition.  Penn,  hke  Didon, 
cut  the  skin  into  a  line  of  immense  length,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  vend- 
ers, who,  in  silent  indignation,  religiously  observed  their  contract  The 
quantity  of  land  encompassed  by  the  line  is  not  mentioned ;  but,  more  or 
less,  the  Indians  had  passed  their  word,  and  they  scorned  to  break  it,  even 

•  Formerly  cftlled  Obaletoton.  See  Pa.  Gaz.  1792,  and  Stanbury't  Jour, 
t  Amer.  Registerfor  1816,  vol  ii.  226,  dtc. 

I  Verbal  account  of  E.  T.  FooU,  Esq.  of  Chatauqoe  co.  N.  Y.  who  pomwai  wicf 
iraluable  information  upon  matlcrs  of  this  kmd. 
i  V0ya£€damChiUri£urdeMEtaU-Utds,eiCBUpB,fO6,fO7  .     ^^^1^ 
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though  they  would  have  been  justified  by  the  diwovenr  of  the  ftand.    We 


do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  matter^  nor  do  we  believe  WQHam  Pmm 
ever  practised  a  trick  of  the  kind.  No  doubt  tome  person  did ;  and  perfaape 
Com^koUer  hud  been  told  tliat  it  was  Pemu 

We  have  now  to  record  the  death  of  the  venerable  (hm^planL  He  died 
at  his  residence  on  the  Seneca  reservationi  on  the  7th  of  March  last,  1836 
aged  upwards  of  100  years. 

TeoMoeeee^  or  Chadu  Com-vUmUr^  wis  aparty  to  tbe  treaqr  of  Moscow, 
ta.  V.  in  1823.    He  was  probably  a  aon  of  JLoaeMhaotti  or  G^fniliMaia. 


CHAPTER  TEL 
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the  diffiadties  behoeen  Teeumseh  and  uavtmar  Harrisoii — ^P^dk  qf  tka  former  m 
« eouncU at  Vmeennee — Ftarful ocaarrenee intkatcouneU — ^Wihiixiiak — Teeumeek 
mtUed  by  Qovemar  Harrison  at  his  camp — Determination  <f  war  the  resmU  ^  the 
interview  on  both  sides — Characteristic  mnecdote  of  the  eht^--DetermineSj,in  the 
event  of  toar,  to  prevent  barbarities — Battle  of  Tippecamoe-^atde  qf  the  Thames^ 
and  didth  of  Tecumseh — Description  of  his  person — important  events  in  his  life — 
FvK^zsHZVOf  father  of  Teeumstk — ms  death— BattU  if  MagaugoSbedmen  of 
the  Shawanee  langnag&^Particular  account  qf  Ellskwatawa,  or  dke  Frophkt — 
Account  of  RouND-HKAD— Copdirtf  and  massacre  of  General  Whuhester^s  army  mt 
the  River  iZsmii— Mtkkrah,  or  the  CKAttm,eommomy  called  Walk-ht-thk-Watib 
^TxTOHiHHOKBRAWxif.  OT  JoHH  NoETOx — ^LosAX  the  Shawones  Black^xibp— 
Massacre  at  Chicago — Wawxahtoh — ^B&aok-tbuxdxr— OxePATOvoA,  or  Bio-xlk 

— PXTALXSBAEO— MXTXA. 

TECUMSEH,  by  birth  a  Shawanee,  and  farigadieMeneral  in  the  army  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  bom  about  1770^  and,  Kke  his  greet 
pnHutype,  Pometaeom,  the  Wampanoag,  seems  alwa^  to  have  made  his 
aversion  to  civilization  appear  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character ;  and  it  is 
not  presumed  that  he  joined  the  British  army,  and  received  the  red  sash  and 
other  badges  cf  office,  because  he  was  fond  of  imitating  the  whites ;  but  he 
employed  them,  more  probably,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  his  countrymen  with 
tliat  respect  and  veneration  for  himself  which  was  so  neoessaiy  in  tlie  Ivoik 
of  expulsion,  which  he  had  undertaken. 

The  first  exploit  in  which  we  find  Tecumaek  engaged  was  unon  a  branch 
of  Hacker's  Cfreek,  in  May,  1792.  With  a  small  band  of  wanton^  he  came 
upon  the  &mily  of  John  Waggonetj  about  dusk.  They  fbund  fFi^ggoner 
a  short  distance  fit>m  his  house,  sitting  upon  a  log,  resting  himself  after  the 
fiitigues  of  the  day.  Teamaeh  direct^  his  men  to  capture  the  ftmUy,  while 
himself  was  engaged  with  ffatrgonar.  To  make  sure  work,  he  took  deliberate 
aim  at  him  with  his  rifle ;  but  fortunately  he  did  not  even  wound  him,  though 
the  ball  passed  next  to  his  skin.  fFa^oner  threw  himself  off*  the  log,  and 
ran  with  all  his  might,  and  Ttctmuth  followed  Having  the  advantage  of  an 
accurate  knowled^  of  the  ground,  fFaggoner  made  good  his  escape.  Mean- 
while his  men  succeeded  in  carrying  on  the  family,  some  of  whom  they  bar- 
barously fnurdered.  Among  these  were  Mrs.  PTaggoner  and  two  of  her 
children.    Several  of  the  children  remained  a  long  time  with  the  Indians. 

This  persevering  and  extraordinary  man  had  mi^e  himself  noted  and  con- 

3»icuous  in  the  war  which  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  ITdS. 
e  was  brother  to  that  fiunous  impostor  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
ProphOf  and  seems  to  have  joined  in  his  views  iust  in  season  to  prevent  his 
fiUhng  into  entire  disrepute  among  his  own  foUowerB.  His  jprindpal  place 
of  rendezvous  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tippecanoe  with  the  Wmsb^ 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  latter.  This  tract  or  countiY  was  none  of  his, 
but  had  been  possessed  by  his  brother  the  Prophet,  in  1806,  with  a  modey 
band  of  about  1000  young  warriors  fit>m  among  the  Shawmeso,  Deb- 
wares,  Wyandots,  .'otowatomies,  Ottowas,  Kikkapoos  and  Oiippew^ji.    Tbe 
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Mkmies  were  very  much  opposed  to  this  intrusion  hitb  their  countiy,  buf 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  repel  it,  and  many  of  their  chiefs  were  put  to 
death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  for  remonstrating  against  their  conduct 
rhe  maladmhiistration  of  the  Prophet^  however,  in  a  short  time,  veiy  much 
reduced  his  numbers,  so  that,  in  about  a  year,  his  followers  consisted  of  but 
about  300,  and  these  in  the  most  miserable  state  of  existence.  Their  habits 
had  been  such  as  to  bring  &mine  upon  them ;  and  but  for  the  provisions 
furnished  by  General  Harriaony  from  Vincennes,  starvation  would  doubtless 
have  ensued.*  At  this  juncture,  Tecumstk  made  his  appearance  among 
them ;  and  although  in  the  character  of  a  subordinate  chief,  yet  it  was  known 
that  he  directed  every  thin^  afterwards,  although  in  the  name  of  the  PrypheL 
His  exertions  now  became  immense  to  engage  every  tribe  upon  the  contment 
in  a  confederacy,  with  the  open  and  avowed  object  of  arresting  the  progresa- 
of  the  white& 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  government,  GJovemor  Harrison  purchased 
of  the  Delawares,  Miamies,  and  Pottowatomies,  a  large  tract  of  country  od 
both  sides  of  the  Wabash,  and  extending  up  the  river  60  miles  above  Vin- 
oenne&  This  was  in  1809,  about  a  year  arber  the  Prophet  settled  with  his  colony 
upon  the  Wabash,  as  before  stated.  Tecumseh  was  absent  at  this  time,  and 
his  brother,  the  Prophdy  was  sot  considered  as  having  any  claim  to  the  coun- 
try, being  there  without  the  consent  of  the  Miamie&  Tecumseh  did  not  view 
it  in  this  light,  and  at  his  return  was  exceedingly  vexed  with  those  chiefs 
who  had  made  the  conveyance ;  many  of  whon>,  it  is  asserted,  he  threatened 
with  death.  Tecumseh^s  displeasure  and  dissatis&ction  reached  Governor 
Harrison^  who  despatched  a  messenger  to  him,  to  state  ^  that  any  claims  ho 
might  have  to  the  lands  which  had  been  ceded,  were  not  afiected  by  tho 
treaty ;  that  he  might  come  to  Vincennes  and  exhibit  his  pretensions,  and  if 
they  were  found  to  be  solid,  that  the  land  would  either  be  given  up,  or  an 
ample  compensation  made  for  it."  f  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  in  a 
strain  calculated  to  soothe  a  mighty  mind,  when  once  justly  irritated,  as  vms 
that  of  Tecumath,  However,  upon  the  12  August,  1810,  (a  day  which  cannot 
&il  to  remind  the  reader  of' the  fate  of  his  ^at  archetype,  PnUip,  of  Pohm- 
okeiy)  he  met  the  governor  in  council  at  Vmcennes,  witn  many  of  his  war 
rlors;  at  which  time  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows : — 

^  It  is  true  I  am  a  Shawanee.  My  forefathers  were  warriors.  Their  son  m 
a  warrior.  From  them  I  only  take  my  existence ;  from  my  tribe  I  take  noth- 
ing. I  am  the  maker  of  my  own  fortune ;  and  oh !  that  l  could  make  that 
of^my  red  people,  and  of  my  country,  as  ereat  as  the  conceptions  of  my 
mind,  when  I  think  of  the  Spirit  that  rules  me  universe.  I  would  not  then 
come  to  Governor  Hcarriaon^  to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty,  and  to  obliterate 
the  landmai^ ;  but  I  would  say  to  him.  Sir,  you  have  liberty  to  return  to 
yoiur  own  country.  The  being  within,  communing  with  past  ages,  tells  me, 
that  once,  nor  until  lately,  there  was  no  white  man  on  this  continent  That 
it  then  all  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  parents,  placed  on  it  by 
the  Great  Spirit  that  made  them,  to  keep  it,  to  traverse  it,  to  enjoy  its  produc* 
tions,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race.  Once  a  happy  race.  Since  made 
miserable  by  the  white  people,  who  are  never  contenteo,  but  always  encroach  • 
ing.  The  way,  and  the  only  way  to  check  and  to  stop  this  evil,  is,  for  all  the 
reil  men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal  nsfM  in  the  land,  as  it  was 
at  firH,t,  and  should  be  yet ;  for  it  never  was  divided,  but  belongs  to  all,  for  the 
use  oi'  each.  That  no  part  has  a  right  to  sell,  even  to  each  other,  much  less 
to  strangers ;  those  who  want  all,  and  will  not  do  with  less.  The  white  peo- 
ple have  no  right  to  take  the  land  from  the  Indians,  because  they  had  it  nrst; 
It  is  theirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join.  Any  sale  not  made  by  all  is 
not  valid.  The  late  sale  is  bad.  It  was  made  by  a  part  only.  Part  do  not 
know  how  to  sell.  It  requires  all  to  make  a  bargain  for  ail.  All  red  men 
have  equal  rights  to  the  unoccupied  land.  The  right  of  occupancy  is  as 
good  in  one  place  as  in  another.  There  cannot  be  two  occupations  in  the 
same  phice.  The  first  excludes  all  others.  It  is  not  so  m  hunting  or  travel- 
liiig;  for  ^ere  the  same  ground  will  serve  many,  as  they  may  toUow  asch 

•MemoinofHsfriMMi.  \  WAfu 
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other  ull  day ;  but  the  camp  is  stationary,  and  that  is  occupancy.  It  belong! 
to  the  first  who  sits  down  ou  his  blanket  or  skins,  which  he  has  thrown  upon 
the  ground,  and  till  he  leaves  it  no  oilier  has  u  right'*  * 

How  near  this  is  to  the  original  is  unknown  to  us,  but  it  appears  too  much 
Aiuericiuiized  to  correspond  with  our  notions  of  Tecumseh ;  nevertlieless  it 
luuy  ^ive  tlie  true  meanitig.  One  imjiortant  paragraph  ought  to  be  added, 
which  we  do  not  find  in  the  author  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  above ; 
which  was,  *^  that  the  Americans  had  driven  them  from  the  sea-coasts,  and 
that  they  would  shortly  push  them  into  the  lakes,  and  tljat  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand  where  they  were."  f  This  language  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  what  the  ancient  Britons  said  of  then*  eueniies,  when  they  besought  aid 
of  the  Romans.  ^  The  barbarians  (said  they)  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
beats  us  back  upon  thetn  ;  between  these  extremes  we  are  exposed,  eitlier  to 
be  slain  with  the  sword,  or  drowned  in  the  waves."  J 

Tecumgeh,  having  thus  explained  his  reasons  against  the  validity  of  the 
purcliase,  took  his  seat  amidst  his  wai'riors.  Governor  Harrison,  in  his  reply, 
said,  "  that  the  white  people,  when  they  arrived  upon  this  continent,  had 
found  the  Miamies  in  the  occupation  of  all  the  country  on  the  Wabash,  and 
at  that  time  the  Shawanese  were  residents  of  Georgia,  firom  which  they 
were  driven  by  tlie  Greeks.  That  the  lands  \\^  been  purchased  firom  the 
Miamies,  who  were  the  true  and  original  owners  of  it  That  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  assert  that  all  tlie  Indians  were  one  nation  ;  for  if  such  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  Great  Spirit^  he  would  not  have  put  six  dififerent  tongues 
into  their  heads,  but  have  taught  them  all  to  speak  a  language  that  all  could 
understand.  That  the  Miajiiies  found  it  for  their  interest  to  sell  a  part  of 
their  lands,  and  receive  for  them  a  fuitlier  annuity,  the  benefit  of  which  Ihey 
had  long  experienced,  from  the  punctuality  with  which  tlie  seventeen  fires 
[the  seventeen  United  States]  compUed  with  their  engagements ;  and  that  the 
Shawcuiese  had  no  right  to  come  from  a  distant  country  and  control  the 
Miamies  in  the  disposal  of  their  own  property."  The  governor  then  took 
his  seat,  and  the  interpreter  proceeded  to  explain  to  Ttcumseh  what  he  bad 
said,  who,  when  he  had  nearly  finished,  suddenly  interrupted  him,  and  ex- 
chiimed,  ^R  is  all  false ; "  at  the  same  time  giving  to  his  warriors  a  signal, 
they  seized  their  war  clubs,  and  sprung  upon  tlieir  feet,  from  the  green  grass 
on  which  they  had  been  sitting.  The  governor  now  thought  himself  in  im- 
minent dai.ger,  and,  freeing  himself  from  his  arm-chair,  drew  his  sword,  and 
prepared  to  defend  himself,  lie  was  attended  by  some  officers  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  many  citizens,  more  numerous  than  the  Indians,  but  all  unanned ; 
most  of  whom,  however,  seized  upon  some  weapon,  such  as  stones  and  clubs. 
Tecumseh  continued  to  make  gestures  and  speak  with  great  emotion;  and  a 
guard  of  12  armed  men  stationed  by  the  governor  in  the  rear  were  ordered 
up.  For  a  few  minutes,  it  was  expected  blood  would  be  shed.  Major  G.  R, 
Fbyde,  who  stood  near  the  governor,  drew  his  dirk,  and  fVinnemak  cocked  his 
pistol,  which  he  had  ready  primed ;  he  said  Tecumseh  had  threatened  his 
ijfe  for  having  si^ed  tlie  treaty  and  sale  of  the  disputed  land.  A  Mr.  IVinas, 
the  Methodist  imnister,  ran  to  the  governor's  house,  and,  taking  a  gun,  stood 
in  the  door  to  defend  the  family. 

On  being  informed  what  Tecumseh  had  said,  the  governor  repliec  to  him, 
that  **  he  was  a  bad  man — that  he  would  have  no  fimher  talk  with  him — that 
he  must  return  to  his  camp,  and  set  out  for  his  home  immediatelv.*'  Thus 
ended  the  conference.  Tecumseh  did  not  leave  the  neighborhood,  but,  the 
next  morning,  having  reflected  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  sent  to 
the  governor  to  have  the  council  renewed,  and  apologized  for  the  afiSt>ut 
oflfered ;  to  which  the  governor,  after  some  lime,  consented,  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  have  two  additional  companies  of  armed  men  in  readiness,  in 
case  of  insult 

Having  met  a  second  time,  Tecumseh  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  other 
pounds,  than  those  he  had  stated,  by  which  he  could  lay  claim  to  the  land 
in  question ;  to  which  he  replied,  **  No  other."  Here,  then,  was  an  end  of 
all  argiuDent    The  indignant  soul  of  Tecumseh  could  not  but  be  enraged  al 

•  Hilt  Kentucky.  f  Mem.  Harrison.  t  SdUr's  Ei^lud. 
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tbe  idea  of  cm  "  equivalent  for  a  country,"  or,  what  meant  tlie  same  thing,  a 
compensation  for  land,  which,  oilen  repeated,  as  it  had  been,  would  soon  amouni 
to  a  country !  "  The  behavior  of  Tecumseh,  at  this  interview,  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  had  been  the  day  before.  His  deportment  was  dignified 
and  collected,  and  he  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to  be  insolent.  He 
denied  having  any  intention  of  attiickin^  the  govenior,  but  said  he  had  been 
advised  by  white  men  "•  to  do  as  he  had  done ;  that  two  white  men  had  visited 
him  at  his  place  of  residence,  and  told  him  thnt  half  J le  white  people  were  op- 
posed to  Governor  Harrison^  and  willing  to  relinquish  the  hum,  and  told  him 
to  advise  the  tribes  not  to  receive  pay  for  it ;  for  that  the  governor  would  be 
0oon  put  out  of  oflice,  and  a  "  good  man  "  sent  in  his  place,  who  would  give  up 
the  land  to  the  Indians.  The  governor  asked  him  whether  he  would  prevent 
the  suney  cf  the  land :  he  replied  that  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
old  boundary.  Then  arose  a  Wyandot,  a  Kikkapoo,  a  Pottowattomie,  an 
Ottowas,  and  a  Winnebago  ciiiof,  each  declaring  his  determination  to  stand 
by  Tecumseh^  whom  tlicy  had  chosen  their  chief.  After  the  governor  had 
informed  Tecumseh  that  his  words  should  be  tndy  reported  to  the  j)resi- 
dent,  alleglhg,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  land  would  not  be  re- 
linquished, and  that  it  would  be  maintained  by  tlie  sword,  the  council 
closed. 

The  governor  wished  yet  to  prolong  the  interview,  and  thought  that, 
possibly,  Tecumseh  might  ap|)ear  more  submissive,  should  he  meet  him  in 
bis  own  tent.  Accordingly  he  took  with  him  an  interpreter,  and  visited 
the  chief  in  his  camji  tlie  next  day.  The  governor  was  received  with  kind- 
ness and  attention,  and  Tecumseh  conversed  with  him  a  considerable  time. 
On  being  asked  by  the  governor  if  his  determination  really  was  as  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  the  council,  he  said,  "Yes;"  and  added,  "that  it  was 
v^th  great  reluctance  he  would  make  war  with  the  United  States — against 
whom  he  had  no  other  complaint,  but  their  purchasing  the  Indians'  land ; 
that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  their  friend,  and  if  he  (the  govemorj 
would  prevail  upon  the  president  to  give  up  the  lands  lately  purchased,  ana 
agree  never  to  make  another  treaty,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  tribeis,  he 
would  be  their  faithful  ally,  and  assist  them  in  all  their  wars  with  the  English," 
whom  he  knew  were  always  treating  the  Indians  like  dogs,  clapping  their 
hands  and  hallooing  stu-boy ;  that  he  would  much  rather  join  the  seventeen 
fires ;  but  if  they  would  not  give  up  said  lands,  and  comply  with  his  request 
in  other  respects,  he  would  join  the  English.  When  the  governor  told  him 
there  wns  no  probability  that  the  president  would  comply,  he  said,  "Well,  as 
the  great  chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  put 
sense  enough  into  his  bend,  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this  land. 
It  is  true,  he  is  so  far  off  he  will  not  be  injured  by  the  war.  He  may  sit  still 
in  his  town,  and  drink  his  wine,  whilst  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out" 
He  had  said  before,  when  asked  if  it  were  his  determination  to  make  war 
unless  his  terms  were  complied  with,  *^  It  is  my  determination ;  nor  xoiU  I  give 
rest  to  my  feet,  untU  I  have  united  all  the  red  men  in  the  like  resolution/* 

Thus  is  exhibited  the  determined  character  of  Tecumseh,  in  which  no 
duplicity  appears,  and  whose  resentment  might  have  been  expected,  when 
questioned,  again  and  again,  upon  the  same  subject.  Most  religiously  did  he 
prosecute  this  plan;  and  could  his  extraordinary  and  wonderUil  exertions  bo 
Known, no  fiction,  it  is  believed,  could  scaiceiy  surpass  tne  reality.  The 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  about  Lakes  Suiierior  and 
Huron,  were  visited  and  revisited  by  him  previous  to  the  year  1811.  He  had 
raised  in  these  tribes  the  high  expertation  that  they  should  be  able  to  drive 
the  Americans  to  the  east  of  the  Ohio.  The  famous  Blue-Jacket  was  as  san- 
guine as  Tkaimsefiy  and  was  his  abettor  in  uniting  distant  trdies. 

The  following  characteristic  circumstance  occurred  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings at  Vincennes.  After  Tecumseh  had  made  a  speech  to  Govenior  Hetr- 
risony  and  was  about  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair,  he  observed  that  none  had 
been  placed  for  him.  One  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  governor,  and, 
•8  the  interpreter  handed  it  to  him,  he  said,  "  Your  father  requests  you  to  tak« 
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a  chair."  ^Myftdher^^  sajs  Tteumseh,  with  great  indknhy  of  eiproarioty 
*^thesimt8myfMerfandtheearlhisnwt^  andonherSosomlwSlnpoiei* 
nnd  immeciiacely  seated  himself,  in  the  Indian  manner,  Ujpon  the  ground.* 

The  fisht  at  Tippecanoe  followed  soon  after.  This  amur  took  place  in  the 
night  of  Nov.  6, 1811,  in  which  62  Americans  were  killed,  and  126  wounded 
Tecumsek  was  not  in  this  fight,  but  hb  brother,  the  Prophet^  conducted  or 
ordered  the  attack.  During  tlie  action,  he  was  performing  conjurations  on 
an  eminence  not  far  ofl^  but  out  of  danger.  His  men  displayed  great  hnLvety^ 
and  the  fight  was  long  and  bloody.  Harrison  lost  some  of  his  brayest  offi- 
cers. The  late  Colonel  SneUing,  of  Boston,  then  a  captain,  was  in  this  fi^ 
and  took  prisoner  with  his  own  hands  an  Indian  chieff  the  only  Indian  taken 
by  the  Americans.  The  name  of  the  captured  chief  we  do  not  learn,  but 
fi*om  his  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  Shawanee,  it  is  evident  he  was  not  of  that 
tribe.    When  he  was  seized  by  Capt  SnMng,  he  ejaculated,  with  hiuried 


accents, "  Good  man^  me  no  Shaunmetr  ,     .  _     ., 

Stont-taltr  (Sanamahhonga^)  and  Jfinnemak^  were  conspicuoiis  at  this  IBmei 
The  latter  nad  been  the  pretended  friend  of  the  governor,  but  now  appeared 
his  enemy.    He  was  killed  the  next  year  by  the  lamented  Logan. 

Just  before  hostilities  commenced,  in  a  talk  Governor  Harrison  had  with 
Tecumsek,  the  former  expressed  a  wish,  if  war  must  follow,  that  cruelty  to 

Krisoners  should  not  be  allowed  on  either  side.  Tecumsek  assured  him  that 
e  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it ;  and  it  Is  believed  he  strictly 
adhered  to  this  resolution.  Indeed,  we  have  one  example,  which  has  never 
been  called  in  question,  and  is  worthy  the  great  mind  of  this  chiefl  When 
Colonel  Dudley  was  cut  off,  and  near  400  of  his  men,  not  far  from  Fort  Meics, 
by  falling  into  an  ambush,  Tecumsek  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  when  me 
Atnericans  could  resist  no  longer.  He  exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
massacre  of  the  soldiers,  which  was  then  going  on ;  and  meeting  with  a 
Chinpeway  chief  who  would  not  dedst  by  persuasion  nor  threats^  he  buried 
his  tomahawk  in  his  head.  X 

It  is  said  that  Tecumse!  had  been  in  almost  every  important  battle  with  the 
Americans,  from  the  destruction  of  General  Harmer's  army  till  his  death  uoon 
tlie  Thames.  He  was  under  the  direction  of  General  Proctor^  in  this  last 
^at  act  of  his  life,  but  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  course  of  proceed- 
mgs,  and  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  against  retreating  before  the  Americans 
in  very  f minted  terms,  Pernfs  victory  had  just  given  the  Americans  the 
command  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  immediately  after,  Proctor  abandoned  Detroit, 
and  marched  his  majesty's  army  up  the  River  Thames,  accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral Tecumsek,  with  about  1500  warriors.  Harrison  overtook  them  near  die 
Moravian  town,  Oct.  5,  1813,  and,  after  a  bloody  batde  with  the  Indians, 
routed  and  took  prisoners  nearly  the  whole  British  armv;  Prodor  saving 
himself  only  by  flight  Ailcr  withstanding  almost  the  whole  force  of  the 
Americans  for  some  time,  Tecumsek  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  arm,  but 
continued  to  fight  with  desperation,  until  a  shot  in  the  head  fit>m  an  imknown 
hand  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  §  Of  his  warriors  120 
were  left  ui)on  tlie  field  of  battle. 

Thus  fell  Tecumsek,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  about  Gve 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  a  noble  appearance,  and  a  perfectiy  symmetrical 
form.  "His  carriage  was  erect  and  lofty — his  motions  quick--hi8  eyes  pea- 
etratin^ — liis  visage  stern,  with  an  air  of  kaKUur  in  his  countenance,  wnicb 
arose  from  an  elevated  pride  of  soul.  It  did  not  leave  him  even  in  death." 
He  is  thus  spoken  of  by  one  who  knew  him. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  a  chief  b^  the  name  of  Shane  served  as  a 
guide  to  Colonel  Johnson^s  regiment  He  informs  us  that  he  knew  Tecumsek 
Well,  and  that  he  once  had  had  his  thigh  broken,  which  not  bein^  properlv 
set,  caused  a  consideraU3  ridge  in  it  always  after.  This  was  pubbshed  in  a 
Kentucky  newspapei,  lately,  as  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Indian  killed  by 

*  Schoolcraft.  f  Infonnation  of  his  ton.  IV.  J,  BmlUng,  Ewi.  cf  Botloa. 

t  James,  i.  291— PifrJbww,  »1. 

4  The  story  that  he  fell  in  a  personal  rencounter  with  Colonel  /aftjuon,  arast  so  longer  bf 
believed.  Facts  are  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion.  Indeed,  we  eaanot  leant  tbtl 
Ihe  colonel  ever  claimed  the  honor  of  the  achievement 
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Gokmel  Johnson  was  Tecumseh.  From  the  same  paper  it  would  seem,  that, 
even  on  the  day  of  battle,  it  was  doubted  by  some  whether  the  cliief  killed 
were  Tecumseh^  and  that  a  critical  inquest  was  held  over  his  body;  and 
although  it  was  decided  to  be  he,  yet  to  the  fact  that  tne  colonel  killed  him. 
there  was  a  demiu*,  even  then.  But,  no  doubt,  many  were  willing  it  should 
00  pass,  thinking  it  a  matter  of  not  much  consequence,  so  long  as  Teatmsehf 
theur  most  dreaded  enemy,  was  actually  slain ;  and,  perhaps,  too,  so  near  the 
event,  many  felt  a  delicacy  in  dissenting  from  the  report  of  Colonel  JohnsorCs 
friends ;  but  when  time  had  dispelled  such  jealous},  those  came  out  frankly 
with  their  opinion,  and  hence  resulted  the  actual  truth  of  the  case. 

That  the  American  soldiers  should  have  dishonored  themselves,  afler  theii 
victory,  by  outraging  all  decency  by  acts  of  astonishing  feroci^and  barbarity 
upon  the  lifeless  body  of  the  fallen  chief,  is  grievous  to  mention,  and  cannot 
meet  with  too  severe  condemnation.  Pieces  of  his  skin  were  taken  away  by 
some  of  them  as  mementoes !  •  He  is  said  to  have  borne  a  personal  enmity  to 
General  Harrisoriy  at  this  time,  for  having  just  before  destroyed  his  family. 
The  celebrated  speech,  said  to  have  l)een  delivered  by  tlie  great  **  Sha wanese 
warrior"  to  General  Prodor,  before  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  is  believed  by 
many  not  to  be  genuine.  It  may  be  seen  in  every  histonr  of  the  war,  and 
every  periodical  of  that  day,  and  not  a  few  since,  even  to  this.  Tlierefore  we 
omit  it  here.  The  speech  of  Logari,  perhaps,  has  not  circulated  wider. 
Another,  in  our  opinion,  more  worthy  the  mighty  mind  of  Tecumseh^  published 
in  a  work  said  to  be  written  by  one  who  heard  it,f  is  now  generally  (on  the 
authority  of  a  public  journal  (]  discarded  as  a  fiction. 

Among  the  skirmishes  between  the  belligerents,  before  General  HvU  sur- 
rendered the  nortli-westem  army,  Tecumsai  and  his  Indians  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part 

Maiden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Detroit  River  with  Lake  Erie,  was 
considered  the  Gibraltar  of  Canada,  and  it  was  expected  that  General  HvlPs 
first  object  would  be  to  possess  himself  of  it  In  a  movement  that  way. 
Colonel  M^Artkxar  came  very  near  being  cut  off  by  a  party  of  Indians  led  by 
TecwMtfu  About  4  miles  from  Maiden,  he  found  a  bridge  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  the  enemy ;  and  although  the  bridge  was  earned  by  a  force  under 
Colonel  Cas8^^  m  effecting  which,  11  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  yet  it  seem^ 
that  in  a  ^  few  days  afterwards "  they  were  in  possession  of  it  again,  and 
again  the  Americans  stood  ready  to  repeat  the  attack.  It  was  in  an  attempt 
to  reconnoitre,  that  Colonel  M^ Arthur  "advanced  somewhat  too  near  the 
enemy,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  off  from  his  men "  ||  by  sevenf 
Indians  who  had  nearly  prevented  his  retreat 

Major  Vanhom  was  detached  on  the  4  August  from  Aux  Canards,  with  200 
men,  to  convoy  150  Ohio  militia  and  some  pro\'isions  from  the  River  Raisin. 
In  his  second  daVs  march,  near  Brownstown,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  of  70 
Indians  under  Tecumseh,  who,  firing  upon  him,  killed  20  men ;  among  whom 
were  Captains  M^CuUoch,^  BosUer,  OUcrease,**  and  Uhy:  9  more  were 
wounded.    The  rest  made  a  precipitate  retreat 

Major  Vanhom  having  felled  in  his  attempt,  Colonel  MiUer  was  sent  on 
the  8th  of  August,  with  600  men  to  protect  the  same  provisions  and  trans- 
ports. The  next  day,  August  9th,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  van- 
guard, commanded  by  Captain  SneUing,  was  fired  upon  by  an  extensive  line 
of  British  and  Indians,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  of  Magaugo,  14  miles 
from  Detroit  The  main  body  was  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  when  the  attack 
began.  Captain  Sndlins:  maintained  his  position  in  a  most  gallant  manner, 
imder  a  heavy  fire,  unm  the  line  was  formed  and  advanced  to  his  relief. 
Tlie  force  agamst  which  the  Americans  were  now  contending  ^vas  made  uf 

*  We  have  oAen  heard  it  said,  but  whether  in  truth  we  do  not  aver,  that  there  are  IhoM 
^bo  still  own  razor  straps  made  of  it. 
t  John  Durm  Hunter,  X  NortL  American  Review. 

I  Since  governor  of  Michigan,  and  now  secretary  of  war. 
Brackenridge,  Hist.  War^  ^}'      . 
In  this  officer's  pocket,  it  is  said,  was  found  a  letter  written  for  his  wife,  giving  u 
•ceoont  of  his  having  killed  an  Indian,  from  whose  bead  be  tore  the  scalp  with  his  teeib 
**  <MfeAritl,  commonly  written. 
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of  a  body  of  500  Indiaus  under  Tecumeh,  ffaUu^n^kt-tpalary  MarpU,  and  iIm 
f-ince  fainouB  BUuk-hxiwkj  and  a  considerable  number  of  wlutes  under  Major 
Mutr.  Thev  were  formed  behind  a  breastwork  of  felled  trees.  Wdmi 
Colonel  MiUer  had  brought  his  men  into  line,  the  enemy  sprang  fiom  dieir 
hiding-places,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  a  fierce  and  appalling  strife 
ensued.  The  Britisli  and  Indian  force  was  one  third  greater  than  the  Ameri- 
can, but  nothing  could  withstand  them,  when  led  on  by  such  ofllcers  as 
MiUer  and  Snwing,  and  the  ground  was  disputed  inch  by  inch  for  near 
two  miles,  to  the  village  of  Brownstown.  Here  the  British  took  to  their 
boats,  and  the  Indians  to  the  woods,  and  thus  the  battle  closed.  It  was  owing 
to  a  disobedience  of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  cavalry,  that  the  British 
escaped  eutu*e  destruction ;  for  Colonel  AftUer  ordered  Uiem  to  rush  upon 
them  and  cut  them  up  when  their  gims  were  unloaded,  and  their  ranks  were 
in  confusion,  but  they  would  not,  although  Captain  Sndling  oflbred  to  lead 
them  in  person.  In  Xhia  affair  the  Indians  ana  British  lost  100  killed  and 
200  wounded,  and  the  Aniericans  had  18  killed  and  58  wounded.* 

A  British  writer  u|K)n  the  late  war,f  after  having  related  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  Ttcumsek  fell,  says :  ^  It  seems  extraordinary  that  General 
Harrison  should  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  his  letter,  the  death  of  a  chief^ 
whose  fall  contributed  so  largely  to  break  down  the  Indian  spirit,  and  to  give 
peace  and  security  to  the  whole  north-western  frontier  of  the  U.  State& 
Tecumsekf  although  he  had  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  left  arm,  was  still 
seekmg  the  hottest  of  the  fire,"  when  he  received  the  mortal  wound  in  the 
head,  of  which  he  in  a  few  moments  expired.  The  error,  which  for  some 
time  prevailed,  of  liis  being  shot  by  Colonel  Johnsarij  is  copied  into  this  author's 
work.  The  following  descriptions,  though  in  some  respects  erroneous^  are 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  preserved. 

Tecumseh  was  endowed  ^  with  more  than  the  usual  stoutness,  possessed  all 
the  agility  and  perseverance,  of  the  Indian  character.  His  carriage  was 
dignified  ;  his  eye  penetrating ;  his  countenance,  which,  even  in  de&h,  be- 
trayed the  indications  of  a  lofw  spirit,  rather  of  the  sterner  cast  Had  he  not 
possessed  a  certain  austerity  of  manners,  he  could  never  hare  controlled  the 
wayward  passions  of  those  who  followed  him  to  batUe.  He  wsa  of  a  silent 
nabit ;  but,  when  his  eloquence  became  roused  into  action  by  the  reiterated 
encroachments  of  the  Americans,!  his  strong  intellect  could  supply  him  with 
a  flow  of  oratory,  that  enabled  him,  as  he  governed  in  the  field,  so  to  jure- 
scribe  in  the  council.  Those  who  consider  that,  in  all  territorial  questions, 
the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  U.  States  are  sent  to  negotiate  witii  the  Indians, 
will  readily  appreciate  the  loss  sustained  bv  the  latter  in  the  death  of  their 
champion.  The  Indians,  in  general,  are  full  as  fond  as  other  savages  of  the 
gaudy  decoration  of  their  persons ;  but  TVctimje^  was  an  exception.  Clothes 
and  other  valuable  articles  of  spoil  had  often  been  his :  yet  he  invariably 
wore  a  deerskin  coat  and  pantaloons.  He  had  fi^uentiy  levied  subsidies  to, 
comjiaratively,  a  large  amount ;  yet  he  preserved  littie  or  nothing  for  himself 
It  was  not  wealth,  but  glory,  that  was  Tecumsek^s  ruling  passion.  Fatal  day  ♦ 
when  the  < Christian  people*  first  penetrated  the  forests,  to  teach  the  arts  of 
'  civilization  *  to  the  poor  Indian.  Till  then  water  had  been  his  only  beverage, 
and  hitnself  and  his  race  possessed  all  the  vigor  of  hardy  savages.  Now, 
no  Indian  opens  his  lips  to  tiie  stream  that  ripples  by  his  wigwam,  while  he 
has  a  rag  of  clothes  on  his  back,  wherewith  to  purchase  rum ;  and  he  and 
his  squaw  and  liis  children  wallow  through  the  day,  in  beastly  drunkennessi 
Instead  of  the  sturdy  warrior,  with  a  head  to  plan,  and  an  arm  to  execute 
vengeance  U|)on  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  we  behold  the  puny,  besotted 
wretch,  squatting  on  his  hains,  ready  to  barter  his  country,  his  cnildren,  or 
himself,  for  a  few  gulps  of  that  deleterious  compound,  which,  &r  more  than 
the  arms  of  the  United  States,  [Great  Britain  and  France,]  is  hastening  to 
extinguish  all  traces  of  his  name  and  character.  TVeumfeA,  nimsel^  in  Miiy 
life,  hod  been  addicted  to  intemperance ;  but  no  sooner  did  hit  judginsiil 


•  Sketches o/the  War,i.n,  Jmm,infl,kt$ 

t  Af  Clioagh  the  Engliih  of  Canada  had  ntvet  been  gmlty  of  eacroaehoMBls  * 
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deride  against,  than  Lis  resolution  enabled  him  to  quit,  so  vile  a  habit 
B<{vond  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine,  he  never  afterwards  indulged." 

h  was  said  not  to  be  from  good  will  to  the  Americans,  that  he  would  not 
permit  his  warriors  to  exercise  any  cruelty  upon  them,  ^  lien  fallen  into  tlieif 
power,  but  from  principle  alone.  When  Detroit  was  taken  by  the  British 
and  Indians*  Tecumseh  was  in  the  action  at  the  head  of  ttie  latter.  After  the 
surrender,  General  Brock  requested  him  not  to  allow  his  Indians  to  ill-treat 
the  prisoners;  to  which  he  replied,  **JVb/  /  despise  them  too  much  to  meddle 
wUkihemJ* 

Some  of  the  English  have  said  that  there  were  few  officers  hi  the  U. 
States'  service  so  able  to  command  in  the  field  as  TecwrnseJu  This  it  will  not 
us  behove  to  question;  but  it  would  better  have  become  such  speech- 
makers,  if  they  had  added,  "  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  warfare."  That  he 
was  a  more  wily  chief  than  Mishikijiakivaf  may  be  doubted  ;  that  eitiier  had 
natural  abilities  inferior  to  tliose  of  General  tVayne^  or  GfMieral  Brock,  we 
see  no  reason  to  believe.  But  this  is  no  argument  that  tliey  could  practise 
European  warfare  as  well  as  those  generals.  It  is  obvious^  from  his  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  that  Tecumseh  must  have  been  better  skilled  in  their 
military  tactics  than  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  countrymen,  whether  predecessors 
or  contemporaries. 

A  military  man,*  as  we  apprehend,  says,  ^  He  [Tecumseh]  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  position,  and  not  only  knew,  but  could  point  out  the  localities  of 
the  whole  country  through  which  he  had  passed."  ^*  His  facilitv  of  commu- 
nicating the  information  be  had  acquired,  was  thus  displayed  before  a  con- 
course of  spectators.  Previously  to  Gener^  Brock^s  crossing  over  to  Detroit, 
he  asked  Tecumseh  what  sort  of  a  country  he  should  have  to  pass  through  in 
case  of  his  proceeding  farther.  Ttcums^h^  taking  a  roll  of  elm-bark,  and  ex- 
tending it  on  the  ground  by  means  of  four  stoues,  drew  forth  his  seal  ping- 
knife,  and  with  the  point  presently  etched  upon  the  bark  a  plan  of  the  coim- 
try,  its  hills,  woods,  rivers,  morasses,  and  roads ;  a  plan  which,  if  not  as  neat, 
was,  for  the  purpose  required,  fully  as  intelligible  as  if  JlrrowsmUh  himself 
bad  prepared  it  Pleased  with  this  imexpected  talent  in  Tecumseh^  also  with 
his  having,  by  hb  characteristic  boldness,  induced  the  bidians,  not  of  his  im- 
mediate par^,  to  cross  the  Detroit,  prior  to  the  embarkation  of  the  regulars 
and  militia.  General  Brock,  as  soon  as  the  business  was  over,  publicly  took  off 
his  sash,  and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the  chief.  Ttcuniseh  received  the 
honor  with  evident  gratification,  but  was,  the  next  day,  seen  without  his 
sash.  Geneiiil  Brock,  fearing  something  had  displeased  the  Indian,  sent  his 
interpreter  for  an  explanation.  The  latter  soon  returned  with  an  accoimt 
that  Tecumseh,  not  wishing  to  wear  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  when  an 
older,  and,  as  he  said,  abler,  warrior  than  himself  was  present,  had  transferred 
the  sash  to  the  Wyandot  chief  Round-hecuL^ 

The  place  of  this  renowned  warrior's  birth  was  upon  the  l)anks  of  the 
Scioto  Kiver,  near  what  is  now  CLillicothe.  His  father's  name  was  Pukeeshenoy 
which  means,  /  light  from  flying.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Kauhawa,  in 
1774.  His  mother's  name  was  Meetheetashe,  which  signifies,  a  turtle  laving 
her  eggs  in  the  sand.  She  died  amon^  the  Cherokees.  She  had,  at  one  birth, 
three  sons: — EUskwalawa,  which  signifies,  a  door  opened,  was  called  the 
Prophet ;  Tecumseh,  which  is,  a  tiger  crouching  for  his  prey ;  and  Kumskaka,  a 
tiger  that  flies  m  the  air,  f 

We  wfll  here  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  Shawanee  lan- 
guage, in  the  Lord^s  Prayer. 

Coe-thin-a,  sptmri-key  yea-tauhyan-oe,  o-toes-sa-yeg  yey-s^'tho-yan-ae :  Day^ 
paU'i'tum'any^pay'itch  Hut-key,  yea-issi-tay-hay-yon-ae  issi-nock-i-key,  yoe-ma 
OAsiS'key-kie  pi-sev  spim-t-key,  Jae-li-narkey  oe  noo-ki  cos-si-kie  ta-wa-it-thin  at 
yea-'joap-n-ki  tuck-whan-a ;  puck-i-tum-i-wa-loo  kne-won-ol-i-they-way.  Yeast* 
^mck-v-tum-a  ma-^JvU-i-toto-e'ta  thick-i  ma-chauhki  tus-sy-neigh-pucfc-sin-a  wch 
mm-si^oo  wau  po  vfon'Ot-i'they  ya  key-la  toy  pale-i-lum-any  way  wis-sa  kk 
wts-si-cut-i-^we-^oay  ihay^pcty-we-way.\ 


'  Mr  James,  vt  tupra,  t  Schoolcra/t.  t  Carey's  Museum,  vi  318,  (for  1789.) 
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In  1^^  the  only  surviving  son  of  Tecumseh,  whose  name  is  PucftdAet, 
which  si^ifies  arottching  or  toatckmg  his  prey^  left  the  Ohio  to  settle  beyond 
the  MissiBsippi.*  This  son,  when  nis  father  was  stain,  was  fighting  by  bis 
side.  **  The  prince  rt^gent,**  says  Mr.  James,  ^in  1814,  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  to  the  old,  sent  out  as  a  present  to  the  young  Tkcumseh  a  handsome 
sword ; "  and  then  closes  this  paragraph  with  this  most  savage  lamentatioii  - 
*'  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Indian  cause  and  country,  faint  are  the 
prospects  that  Tecumseh  the  son  will  ever  equal,  in  wisdom  or  pro  west 
Tetumseh  the  fiither."  f 

ELLSKWATAWA.  Although  we  have  given  some  important  fcicts  ni 
the  life  of  this  impostor,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  claim  to  be 
related.  Afler  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  government  of  Great  Britam,  and  resided  in  Canada.  In  1826,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  that  country,  and  went,  with  others,  to  settle  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  also  went  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Teciunseh. 

Much  has  been  said  and  wiitten  about  the  Prophet;  and,  as  is  generalh 
the  case,  the  accounts  vary,  in  proportion  to  their  multiplicity.  From  a  well- 
written  article  in  a  foreign  periodical^  it  is  said  that,  during  the  first  50  years 
of  his  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  his  stupiaitv  and  intoxica- 
tion. In  his  50th  year,  while  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  Pipe,  he  fell  back  in 
his  cabiti,  upon  his  bed ;  and.  continuing  for  some  time  lirelesK,  to  all  appear- 
ances, preparations  were  maae  for  his  interment ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
tribe  was  assembled,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  they  were  in  the  act  of 
removing  him,  that  he  revived.  His  first  words  were,  **  DonH  he  alarmed,  1 
have  seen  heaven.  Call  the  nation  together,  that  I  may  teU  them  what  has  ippeartd 
to  me."  When  they  were  assembled,  he  told  them  that  two  beautiful  young 
men  had  been  sent  from  heaven  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  spoke  thus  to  him : 
— ^The  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  vou,  and  will  destroy  all  the  red  men :  unless 
you  refrain  from  drunkenness,  lying  and  stealing,  and  turn  yourselves  to  Kim, 
you  shall  never  enter  the  beautiful  place  which  we  will  now  show  you."  He 
was  then  conducted  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  from  whence  be  could  behold 
all  its  beauties,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter.  After  underling  several 
hours'  tantalization,  fh)m  extreme  desire  of  participating  in  its  indescribable 
joys  and  pleasures,  he  was  dismissed.  His  conductors  told  him  to  tell  all 
the  Indians  what  he  had  seen ;  to  rei)ent  of  their  ways,  and  they  would  visit 
him  again.  My  authority  says,  that,  on  the  Frophefs  visiting  the  neighboring 
nations,  his  mission  had  a  good  effect  on  their  morals,  &c  But  this  part  of 
his  story,  at  least,  is  at  variance  with  &cts ;  for  none  would  hear  to  liim,  ex- 
cept the  most  abandoned  voung  warriors  of  those  tribes  he  visited,  and  dieir 
miserable  condition  in  colonizing  themselves  upon  the  Wabash,  in  1811,  is 
well  known.  § 

There  was  an  earthquake  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Creek  country 
in  December,  1811.  {  The  Prophet  visited  the  Creeks  in  the  previous  August, 
and  **  pronounced  in  the  public  square,  that  shortly  a  lamp  would  appear  in 
the  west,  to  aid  him  in  his  hostile  attack  upon  the  whites,  and,  if  they  would 
not  be  influenced  by  his  persuasion,  the  earth  would  ere  long  tremble  to  its 
centre.  This  circumstance  has  had  a  powerml  effect  on  the  minds  of  these 
Indians,  and  would  certainly  have  led  tnem,  generally,  to  have  united  with  the 
northern  coalition,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  travellers.**  This 
statement  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Francis  M" Henry,  in  the  Georgia  Journal,  to 
contradict  that  ever  any  such  earthquake  did  take  place,  and  by  which  we 

*  Johnson's  Iiid.  Nar.  SI 7.  t  Military  Occurrences,  i.  293. 

t  The  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

\  This  famous  vision  of  the  Prophet  will  compare  in  strangeness  with  that  of /Cipocfc, 
head  chief  of  the  Delaware  nation,  related  by  Loslceilf  fi.  114.)  flte  lay  to  all  appearance 
dead  for  three  days.  In  his  swoon,  he  saw  a  man  in  white  robes,  who  exhibited  a  catalofoa 
of  the  people's  sins,  and  warned  him  to  repent.  In  1749,  he  was  about  80  years  of  age,  and 
was  oaptized  by  the  name  of  Solomon.  We  have  related  m  Book  III.  an  account  of 
8mianao*t  vision ;  and  others  might  be  mentioned. 

Jj  ''The  earthquakes,  which,  in  1811,  almost  destroyed  the  town  of  New  Madrid  of  tht 
Mississippi,  were  very  sensibly  felt  on  the  upper  portior  of  the  Missouri  country,  and  ocft 
fioaed  mutli  supervtitjous  dreiul  amcngsl  the  lodiaiu."    Long*9  BxpedUUm,  u  Tf%, 
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earn  that  that  prut  of  the  superstitious  world  really  believed  that  it  had,  and 
that  places  hod  l>een  actually  sunk.  The  same  coinmunicant  says,  ''I  hare 
only  to  state  tFiat  I  have  comfortably  reposed  in  houses  where  newspaper! 
Imve  announced  evei^  disappearance  of  earth."  He  states  also,  upon  the 
uiithority  of  "■  a  Mr.  Chadbun/y  an  English  gentleman,  from  Quebec,"  that, 
^  at  the  age  of  15,  this  Indian  disappeared  from  his  relatives,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  finally  lost.  That  he  strolled  to  Quebec,  and  fix>m  thence  to 
Montreal,  where,  taken  as  a  pilot  to  Halifax,  he  remained  several  years ;  and 
in  this  space  received  an  education  qualifying  him  to  act  the  port  already 
known."  The  comet  of  1811  was  viewed  by  many,  throughout  the  country, 
as  a  hurbin^rer  of  evil,  and  it  was  upon  diis  seeming  advantage  that  the 
Prcpltet^  soizcd  to  friffhten  his  red  brethren  into  his  schemes,  f 

lie  was  said  to  have  been  killed  on  the  18  November,  1812,  when  the  Missis- 
sinaway  towns  were  destroyed  on  tlie  Wabash  by  a  detachment  under  Colonel 
Campbell;  but  this  was  only  a  rumor  of  the  day. 

ROUND-HEAD  was  a  Wyandot,  and  fought  against  the  Americans  ir 
the  last  war.  He  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  battle  at  Frenchtown  upon 
tlie  River  Raisin.  The  Indian  force  in  tliis  affair  was  about  1000.|  Groneral 
fVinckt8ler*8  quarters  were  at  1  or  200  yards  firom  the  main  army  when 
the  fight  commenced,  and,  in  an  endeavor  to  render  it  assistance,  was 
fallen  upon  by  the  Wyandots,  and  himself  and  attendants  captured. 
Round-head  seized  upon  General  Winchester  with  his  own  hands.  It  was  a 
severe  cold  morning,  22  January,  1813,  and  the  gix>und  was  covered  witli 
snow. 

Our  chief,  in  a  manner  truly  characteristic,  obliged  the  general  to  divest 
himself  of  his  great  coat  and  all  his  uniform.  Witli  nothmg  but  his  shirt 
to  protect  him  from  the  cold.  Round-head  conducted  him  to  a  fire,  but  not 
until  he  had  got  on  the  general's  cocked  hat,  uniform  coat,  vest,  &c  It  was 
in  this  condition,  that  Colonel  Proctor  found  him ;  and  it  was  not  without 
nincli  persuiision  that  the  sKem  waiinor  relinquished  his  important  captive 
and  it  was  with  sti],  more  reluctance,  that  he  gave  up  the  uniform,  in  whic 
he  had  so  shore  a  time  to  strut  about  and  show  himself  to  his  country men.^ 

This  was  a  most  disastrous  expedition  for  the  Americans :  538  were  ca; 
tiired  according  to  the  British  account,  which  does  not  differ  materially  fro: 
the  /^iiericon  ;|  and  300  killed  in  the  battle,  and  massacred  by  the  Indiar 
immediately  after. 

In  Colonel  Proctor's  ofiScial  account  of  this  afifair,  he  speaks  in  high  term 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and   warriors.    His  words  are :    **  The 
zeal  and  courage  of  the  Indian  department  were  never  more  conspicuous 
than  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Indian  warriors  fought  with  their  usual 
bravery." 

Colonel  Proctor  has  been  much  censured  for  his  conduct  at  the  River  Rai- 
sin. It  was  said  that  he  agreed  to  the  terms  asked  for  by  General  Winchester^ 
and  then  paid  no  attention  to  their  observance,  but  rather  countenanced  the 
Indians  in  their  barbarities,  thinking  thereby  to  strike  the  Americans  with 
dread,  that  they  might  be  deterred  from  entering  the  service  in  future.  But 
the  British  historians  say  that  ^the  whole  of  the  lefl  division  surrendered  at 
discretion,"  and  not  ^  on  condition  of  their  being  ])rotected  from  the  savages, 
being  allowed  to  retain  their  private  property,  and  having  their  side-arms 
returned  to  them,"  as  stated  by  General  Winchester:  for,  Mr.  Jameff  adds, '^ had 
this  been  the  understanding,  one  may  suppose  that  some  writing  would  havf 
been  drawn  up ;  but,  indeed.  Gen.  Wincheker  was  not  in  a  condition  to  dictat«> 
terms.    Stripped  to  his  shirt  and  trowsers,  and  suffering  exceedingly  from 

•  Lambert,  wrho  pahlished  three  volumes  of  travels  in  America  in  1810,  (London,)  inspe&k- 
ins  of  the  Prapfut,  says,  ''  I'hus  we  find,  that  prophets  are  not  confined  to  our  own  nappy 
islaitd :  but  I  make  no  doubt,  that  many  of  our  sealed  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  wbo 
are  running  aAcr  Joanna  SouUtcoU  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  will  (Ir  they 
should  ever  read  this  speech)  turn  up  their  nose  at  the  Indian,  and  quote  a  text  from  Revela- 
tions to  prove  that  he  is  a/a/««  prophet."    Lamhertf  i.  396. 

t  Halcyon  Luminary,  i.  205,  &c.  New  York,  (June,)  181t. 

I  Perkms's  Late  War,  100.  ^  James,  Milit  OocorreMat,  1.  Iti 

g  Thomson  has  fiSS.    MisL  Sketches,  101 
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the  cold,  the  American  general  was  f6und  by  Col.  Proctor,  near  to  one  of  die 
Indian  fires,  in  possedsion  of  the  Wyandot  chief  RmmdrhtadT* 

So,  according  to  the  iudgment  of  this  historian,  Colonel  Prodor  was  tindi  t 
no  obligation  to  keep  his  word,  because  there  was  **  no  writing  **  witli  liiii 
name  to  it  The  lii^orian  that  will  even  set  up  a  defence  for  treachery  ma} 
calculate  with  certainty  u|ion  the  value  posterity  will  set  upon  his 'work 
We  want  no  other  than  Colonel  Proctor'*  own  account  from  which  to  con 
demn  him  of,  at  least,  great  want  of  humanity.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the 
Americans  were  always  free  from  tlie  same  charges;  but  we  would  as  soon 
scorn  their  extenuation  as  tKat  of  their  eneroiea 

Roundrhtad  was  present  with  General  Brock  and  Tteumnk  when  they  took 
possesHion  of  Detroit,  on  the  15  August,  1812.  When  about  to  cross  the 
river  to  lay  sie^  to  Detroit,  General  Brodt  presented  Tccumtth  with  Iks  re<l 
sash.  This  chief  had  too  much  good  sense  to  wear  it,  well  knowing  it  would 
create  jealousy  among  the  other  chiefs,  who  considered  themse^es  equal 
with  him ;  he  therefore  presented  it  to  Round-heady  as  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Tecumseh, 

Whether  tliis  chief  were  more  wise  than  Tecumseh,  in  the  last  affair  in 
which  tlie  latter  was  engaged,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  conduct  of  General  Proctor  was  the  cause  of  his  jeing 
abandoned  by  most,  if  not  all  tlie  Wyandots,  previous  to  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.*  As  Round-head  was  their  chief,  to  him  will  be  attributed  the  cause 
of  their  wise  proceeduig. 

The  following  letter,  written  afler  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin,  (we  con- 
clude,) is  worthy  of  a  place  here. 

**  TVie  tiwrons,  and  the  other  tribes  of  Indians,  assembled  at  the  Miami  Rapuis, 
to  the  inhabitants  qfthe  River  Raisin, — Friends,  listen!  You  have  always  tola  us 
you  ^pouldgvveus  any  assistance  in  your  poioer.  We,  therefore,  as  the  enemy  is  ap- 
proaching  us,  within  &  miles,  caU  upon  you  all  to  rise  vjo  and  come  here  imnHediaiAy, 
brinfring  your  arms  along  wUhyotL  Should  you  fau  at  this  time,  tee  will  not 
consider  you  in  future  as  friends,  and  the  consequences  may  be  very  unpleasant 
We  are  well  convinced  you  have  no  writing  forbidding  you  to  assist  us.  We  an 
your  friends  at  present 

Rowndrhtad  Xt  his  mark. 
Walk-^n-the-water  ({)  his  mark  f** 

WALK-IN-THE- WATER  also  signalized  himself  in  these  events.  His 
native  name  is  Myeerah,  He  is  a  Huron,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wvandots,  and, 
in  1817,  resided  on  a  reservation  in  Michigan,  at  a  village  called  Maguaga, 
near  Brownstown.  Mr.  Broton,  in  his  valuable  WssTERif  Gazetteer,  juiAly 
stvles  this  famous  chief  one  of  **  nature's  nobles."  The  unfortimate  General 
Hull  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  principal  **  among  the  vast  number  of  chiefi 
who  led  the  hostile  bands  "  of  the  west  when  the  war  of  1812  commenced. 
The  Kaskaskias  Wyandots,  in  1814,  were  nearly  equally  divided  between  a 
chief  called  Tarhe,  which  signifies  the  Crane,  and  Myeeriah,  The  former  was 
called  the  ffrand  chief  of  the  nation,  and  resided  at  Sandusky.  He  was  a 
very  venerable  and  intelliffent  chief.  In  1812,  Myeerah  told  some  American 
officers  who  were  sent  to  Uie  Indians  to  secure  their  favor,  that  the  American 
government  was  acting  very  wrong  to  send  an  armv  into  their  country,  which 
would  cut  off  their  communication  with  Canada.  The  Indians,  he  said,  were 
their  own  masters,  and  would  trade  where  they  pleased ;  that  the  afiair  of  the 
Wabash  was  the  fault  of  General  Harrison  entirely.  He  commanded  the 
Indian  army  with  Round-head  at  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  which  also  Walk-in-the-'waier  was  a  con- 
spicuous commander,  he  went  to  Detroit  to  make  peace,  or  rather  to  ask  it  <  f 
Gen-^ral  Harrison,  In  crossing  from  Sandwich  with  a  white  flag,  many  wei^ 
attracted  to  the  shore  to  see  him,  where  also  were  drawn  up  the  Kentucky 
volunteers.    All  were  stnick  with  admiration  at  his  noble  aspect  and  fearlesi 

*  General  Harru(m*$  official  letter,  amoiv  Bnmnan'i  Official  Doe.  p.  837 
^  SmgUthBarharitUs^in. 
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euRige,  as  he  ascended  the  bank  and  passed  through  ine  ranks  of  the  sol- 
diers. The  greatest  firmness  attended  his  steps,  and  the  most  dignified  lum- 
^edofuie  was  upon  liis  countenance,  notwithstanding  his  condition  was  now 
calculated  to  discover  humiliation  and  deep  depression.  Only  a  few  davs 
before,  he  had  fought  hand  to  hand  with  these  same  volunteers,  whose  rankp 
he  now  passed  throuirh. 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  death  of  the  heroic  and  truly  great  chief  J^tyee- 
fuh;  but,  wJiether  alive  or  dead,  oiu*  veneration  Is  the  same.  It  was  said  of 
his  contemporary,  Tecujnsih,  that  in  the  field  he  was  an  AihUkB^  and  in  the 
council  an  Jlgamtmnon,  At  least,  we  think,  as  much  may  in  truth  be  said  of 
^uraJu  The  sequel  of  the  life  o^Tarht  will  be  found  in  a  former  chapter, 
where  he  figures  under  the  name  of  King  Crane,  In  1807,  a  treaty  was  made 
at  Detroit  between  the  Chippoways,  Ottowas,  Pottowiittomies  and  Wyamlots 
and  the  United  States.  Two  chiefs  besides  Myterah  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
last-named  ti-ibe.  HU  name  to  that  treaty  is  written  Mien,  The  next  year, 
1808,  another  treaty  was  made  at  Brownstown  with  the  same  tribes,  with  the 
addition  of  two  deleaites  from  the  Shawaneea  Three  besides  Myetrah 
signed  at  this  time.  He  was  also,  we  believe,  a  party  to  the  treaty  nude  at 
Fort  Industry  in  1805,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake. 

Less  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  two  next  chiefs,  of  which  we  shall  say 
something,  than  of  many  others  less  distinguished. 

TEYONINHOKERAWEN  was  a  Mohawk  chief,  who  is  generally  known 
under  the  appellation  of  John  Norton,  ^  This  interesting  Indian,  about  two 
years  a^o,  [1804  or  5,]  visited  England,  where  numerous  traits  of  an  amiable 
disposition  and  a  vigorous  intellect  produced  the  most  pleasing  impressions 
on  all  who  were  uitroduced  to  him.  A  proof  of  bis  possessing,  in  a 
hi^h  degree,  the  qualities  of  a  good  temper  and  great  mental  quickness,  occur- , 
red  at  the  itpper  rooms^  at  Bath,  where  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  country. 
A  young  Englishman,  who  had  been  in  America,  accosted  the  chief  with 
several  abrupt  questions  respecting  his  place  of  abode,  situation,  and  the 
like.  To  these  JVorlon  returned  answers  at  once  pertinent  and  modest  The 
inquirer,  however,  expressed  himself  d'ssatisfied  with  them,  and  hinted,  in 
almost  plain  terms,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  an  impostor.  Still  the  Amer- 
ican suppressed  his  resentment,  and  endeavored  to  convince  the  gentleman 
that  this  account  of  himself  might  be  depended  upon.  *  Well,  but,'  returned 
the  other,  *  if  you  really  are  what  you  pretend  to  be,  ho^  ivill  you  relish  re- 
turning to  the*  savages  of  your  own  country?'  *&>,'  replied  Norton,  with  a 
glance  of  intelligence, '  /  shaU  not  experience  so  great  a  dtange  in  my  society  as 
you  imagine,  for  I  find  tliere  are  savages  in  this  country  also*  Animated  with 
the  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism,  this  generous  chieflain  was  unweariedly 
occupied,  during  the  int  rvals  of  his  public  busmess,  in  acquiring  every 
species  of  useful  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  it  to  his  own 
country,  for  the  benefit  of  his  people;  and  what  the  fiiends  to  the  happiness 
of  men  will  hear  with  still  greater  admu*ation  and  pleasure,  he  was  also  en- 
gaged, under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  fVilberforce  and  Mr.  Utomton,  in  the  labori- 
ous employment  of  translating  the  Gospel  of  St  John  hito  his  native 
tongue.***  Whether  that  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  be  the 
same  translation,  I  am  not  positive,  but  believe  it  is.  The  following  is  the  3d 
verse  of  Chap.  i.  Yorighwagw^on  ne  rode  toeyenbkden,  ok  tsi  nikon  ne  kaghson 
yagh  oghnahhoten  teycSon  ne  ne  yagh  rctonhah  te  hayadare. 

From  the  London  Montldy  Repository  it  appears,  that  Norton  was  educated 
**  at  one  of  the  American  universities.  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  him 
presented  by  the  respectable  Robert  Barclay,  hung  up  in  the  Bath  Agricul- 
tural  Society's  great  room;  for  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  while 
here.**  And  the  same  writer  adds : — "  I  have  a  pamphlet  published  by  him 
while  in  England^  entitled  *  An  address  to  the  Six  Nations,*  recommending 
the  Gospel  of  St  John,  one  side  in  English,  the  other  in  Mohawk  language, 
in  which  are  discovered  sentences  very  similar  to  the  Wslsh ;  for  instance, 

*  Jtmtonfi  Stranger  b  America,  278, 4(o,  London,  1807. 
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IffDiAN.    O  Nivoh  tnghsa  eren  teflhAwighe  ne  saffraciane  wabonL 
Welsh.    O  Nhaw  iiaddiig  erorii  dy  devishaid  grace  am  whahaoL 
English.    O  God,  take  not  from  us  thy  grace,  because  we  have  erred  from 
thy  ways."  • 

Some  of  the  words  which  seem  to  be  corresponding  and  analogous  to  the 
eye,  in  the  two  first  languages,  are  not  so  in  meaning ;  in  fact  Uiere  is  no 
analoffv  whatever  between  Uie  Welsh  and  Indian  languages. 

Id  1808,  this  chief  was  the  bearer  of  a  k>ng  and  exceedingly  excellent  talk 
from  the  Senecas  west  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  Inaians  of  the  interior  of  Canada, 
about  100  miles  from  Niagara  Falls.    It  was  from  a  Prop.)et  named  Skanta- 

DARIO.f 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  J<m»tn  that  when  Ttwmwhokerawen  was  in  Eng- 
land, he  *<  appeared  to  be  about  45  years  of  age  p  tall,  muscular,  and  well  pro- 
portioned,  possessing  a  fine  and  intelligent  countenance.  His  mother  was  a 
Scotch  woman,  and  he  had  siKsnt  two  years  in  Edinburgh,  in  his  youth, 
namely,  from  his  13th  to  his  15tn  year,  read  and  spoke  English  and  French 
welL  He  was  married  to  a  female  of  his  own  tribe,  by  wliom  he  had  two 
children.  He  served  in  tlie  last  war  with  the  English,  as  will  presently  be 
related. 

Because  this  chief  Bj)ent  a  few  years  in  Scotland  when  young,  some  his- 
torians \  have  asserted  that  he  was  not  an  Indian,  but  a  Scotchman ;  and  a 
writer  §  of  a  sketch  of  the  late  Canada  war  says  he  was  related  to  the 
French.  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  many  of  those 
who  pass  for  Indians  to  have  white  fathers.  We  should  think,  therefore, 
that,  mstead  of  his  mothepA  l>eing  a  Scotch  woman,  his  father  might  have  been 
a  Frenchman,  and  his  mother  an  Indian. 

Of  NoHoiCb  orTeyoninhokerawen's  exploits  in  the  last  war,  there  were  not 
many,  we  presume,  as  there  are  not  manv  recorded.  When  CoL  Mwrray  sur- 
prised Fort  Niagara,  on  the  19  Dec  181'i,  Norton  entered  the  fort  with  him, 
at  tlie  head  of  a  force  of  about  400  men.  I  Fort  Niagara  was  garrisoned  by 
about  300  Americans,  of  whom  but  20  escaped.  All  who  resisted,  and  some 
who  did  not,  were  nm  though  with  the  bayonet  We  only  know  that  Abrfon 
was  present  on  this  occasioiL 

On  the  6  June,  1814,  General  Vtncent  and  Norioriy  with  a  consideuible 
ibrce,ir  attacked  an  American  camp  ten  miles  from  Burlington  Bay,  at  a  ])lace 
called  Fifty  Mile  Creek.  The  onset  was  made  before  day  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  invaders  seized  upon  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  turned  them 
upon  their  enemies.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  confusion  was  very 
great  The  American  Generals  Chandler  and  JfiruUr,  one  major,  five  cap- 
tains, one  lieutenant,  and  116  men,  were  taken  prisoners.  Nevertheless  the 
Americans  fought  >v1th  such  resolution  that  the  attacking  party  were  obliged 
to  abandon  then-  advantage,  leaving  150  of  their  number  beliind  them.  Thev, 
however,  carried  off  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  horses. 

LOGAN  was  a  great  Shawanee  chief,  who  was  more  brave  than  fortunate. 
He  was  no  connection  of  Logan  of  1774,  but  was  equally  great,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Jefferson,  would  have  been  enually  celebrated.  Snortly  afler  Gen- 
eral Tiwper^a  expedition  to  the  Miami  Rapids,  Captain  James  Ijopm^  as  be 
'  was  called  by  the  English,  was  sent  by  General  Harrison  in  the  durection  of 
those  rapids,  with  a  small  party  of  his  tribe,  to  reconnoitre.  He  met  with  t 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  near  that  place,  bv  which  he  was  so  closely  pur- 
sued that  his  men  were  obliged  to  break  and  flee  for  safety  in  the  true  Indian 
manner.  ^  Logan^  with  two  of  his  companions,  CapUiin  Jomn  and  Brigbt  ■ 
HORN,  arrived  safe  at  General  H^nchesier's  camp.  When  he  gave  an  account 
here  of  what  had  happened,  accusers  in  the  army  stood  ready  to  charge  hiro 
with  treachery,  and  a  design  of  aiding  the  enemy.    He  felt  the  false  chargs 

■  n  I  ■ 

.    •  MoHtfUy  ReposHtM^  iil  716,  London,  1809.  t  ibid,  709. 

t  Jamu,  Military  Occurrenres,  ii.  16.  (  Mr.  M.  amiih,  wbo  lived  then  in  Cuaila. 

I  Some  Ameriean  historians  say,  ''British  aQ<l  Indians;"  but  Mr.  Jamea  (H.  16.)  sa^ 
iwe  was  but  one  "Indian,"  and  be  was  a  Scotehman ! 

f  The  nmiber  of  rank  and  file  was  TOi,  of  the  Americans  about  9000, 
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with  cutting  severity,  but  without  any  inclination  for  revenge.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  determined  to  prove  by  some  unequivocal  announcement  that  be 
was  not  thus  to  be  taken  as  a  8f)y. 

Accordingly,  on  22  November,  with  the  two  men  above  named,  he  set  out, 
resolved  either  to  bring  in  a  prisoner  or  a  scalp,  or  to  hazard  his  life  in  the 
attempt  When  he  had  proceeded  down  the  Miami  about  10  miles,  on  the 
nortli  side,  he  met  with  Captain  EUiot^  (son  of  him  of  infamous  memory,  before 
mentioned  in  this  book  of  our  history,)  accompanied  by  five  Indians.  As 
this  party  was  too  strong  for  Logan  and  liis  two  brave  companions,  four  of 
them  being  on  horseback,  he  therefore  determined  to  pass  tliem,  pretend- 
ing to  be  of  the  British  party,  and  advanced  with  confident  boldness  and  a 
fiiendly  de|>ortment.  But  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  noted  Hmnt- 
mak,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  the  life  of  Tecwnsth,  and  who  had 
ibugbt  at  the  head  of  the  Pottowattomies  in  the  battle  of  Tippecano3,  knew 
him  and  denounced  him  as  a  spy.  Logan,  however,  persisted  that  he  was 
the  friend  of  the  British,  and  was  tlien  on  his  way  to  tne  Rapids  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  situation  of  the  Americans.  Alter  conversnig  a  while,  he 
proceeded  on  his  way,  and  ffinnemak,  with  his  companions,  turned  and  fol- 
lowed with  him.  frinnemak  and  his  party  closely  watched  tlie  others,  and 
when  they  had  proceeded  about  eight  miles,  he  proposed  to  Captain  EUiol  to 
seize  and  tie  ibem ;  but  he  said  it  was  not  necessary,  for  if  they  attempted  to 
escape  they  could  be  shot  down,  or  easily  run  down  with  their  horses.  Lo- 
gan, overhearing  this,  comnmnicated  it  to  his  companions,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  although  tJiey  were  five  to  three.  Until  now, 
Logan  bad  intended  to  go  on  with  them  till  night,  and  then  escape. 

No  sooner  was  the  resolution  taken  than  the  fight  l>egan.  When  they  had 
all  fired  three  rounds  apiece,  the  advantage  was  in  favor  of  the  three  ;  having 
driven  their  adversaries  considerable  distance,  and  cut  them  ofl^  from  their 
horses.  Elliot  and  Winnemak  had  both  fallen  mortally  wounded,  and  a  young 
Ottowa  chief  was  killed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fight;  both  Logan  and 
BrigU'hom  were  badly  wounded.  As  soon  as  Logan  was  shot,  he  onlered  a 
retreat,  and,  seizing  tlie  enemies'  horses,  they  eflfectcd  it  to  IftTidrMter'*  camp. 
Captain  John  escaped  unTiurt,  and  after  taking  the  scalp  of  the  Ottowa  chief, 
followed,  himself,  and -arrived  there  the  next  morning. 

Logan  had  now  indeed  established  his  reputation,  but  he  lost  his  life !  His 
woMnds  proved  mortal  two  days  after.  In  Ueneral  fVinckesUr*s  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Harrison,\m  says,** More  nrnmcss  and  consumnmte  bravery  have  seldom 
ap|)eared  on  the  military  theatre."  **  He  was  burie<l  with  all  the  honors  due  to 
his  rank,  and  with  sorrow  as  sincerely  and  generally  displayed  as  ever  1  wit- 
nessed.*    Thus  wrote  Major  Hardin  to  Governor  Shelby : — 

«  His  physiognomy  was  formed  on  tlie  best  model,  and  exhibited  the  strong- 
est marks  of  courage,  intelligence,  good-humor  and  sincerity.  He  had  been 
very  serviceable  to  o^ir  cause,  by  acting  as  a  pilot  and  a  spy.  He  had  gone 
with  General  HuU  to  Detroit,  and  with  the  first  Kentucky  troops  who  marched 
for  tlie  relief  of  Fort  Wayne.** 

Winntmak,  while  in  conversation  with  Logan  before  the  fight,  declared  that 
lie  commanded  all  the  Indians  in  that  quarter ;  and  boasted  that  he  had 
caused  the  massacre  of  fVella  and  those  who  had  surrended  at  the  battle  of 
Chica^,  after  having  gone  with  Wdls,  as  a  friend,  to  guard  the  garrison  of 
that  place  to  Fort  Wayne. 

In  1786,  General  Logan,  of  Kentucky,  took  Logan,  then  a  boy,  prisoner, 
and  kept  him  some  time.  After  sending  him  to  school  till  he  had  acquired 
considerable  education,  he  gave  him  his  liberty  and  his  own  name.  He  was 
ever  afterwards  fi-iendly  to  the  whites.  His  mother  was  own  sister  to  Tecum- 
seh  and  the  Prophet.  He  said  that  in  the  summer  preceding  his  death,  he  had 
talked  a  whole  night  with  Tecumseh,  trying  to  persuade  him  a^inst  fighting 
against  the  States ;  but  Tecwnseh  urged  him  as  strongly  to  jom  the  Briiisli. 
His  wife  (probably  before  she  was  known  to  Loscan)  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Colonel  Hardin,  in  1789,  and  bad  remained  in  his  family  until  the  treaty  of 
Greenville.  In  the  army  Logan  had  fonned  an  attachment  to  Major  Hardin, 
son-in-law  of  General  Logan,  whom,  before  he  died,  he  requested  to  see  thai 
what  was  due  him  for  his  services  should  be  fiiithfuUy  paid  over  to  his  family 
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whitli  was  done.    His  fiimily  resided  at  Wapoghoognata,  which  was  called 
Loffaii's  village.* 

BLACK-BIRD  was  a  Pottowattomie  chief,  who  made  himself  notorious  h% 
the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn.  Before  it  was  known  in  the 
western  region  of  the  upper  lakes,  that  war  had  been  declared  by  the  Uniti^i 
States,  Indian  and  Canadinn  forces  were  collected  at  several  points  ready  for 
the  word  to  be  ffiven.  That  act  seems  to  have  been  anxiously  looked  for  by  tiie 
Indianl^  as  well  as  some  of  their  advisers,  who  seem  to  have  been  much 
better  urepared  to  meet  the  emergency  of  war  than  those  who  declared  it. 

Mackanaw,  or  as  h  It  generally  written,  Michillmiakinak,  was  garrisoned 
at  this  time  witli  only  58  effective  men,  and  the  first  news  they  had  of  the 
dechu^tion  of  war  was  tlie  appearanc9  of  500  Indians  and  about  the  same 
number  of  Canadians  ready  to  attack  them.  The  fort  was  therefore  surren- 
dered by  Lieutenant  Hanks^  on  the  17  of  July,  1812. 

When  General  HuU  heard  of  tlie  fate  of  Michillimakinak,  he  rightly  jud^ 
that  Fort  Dearborn,  now  Chicago,  would  be  the  next  object  of  attack.  Ac- 
cordingly he  despatched  orders  to  Captain  HeaH  then  in  conunand  there,  to 
evacuate  the  place  with  all  haste.  But  before  this  message  reached  him, 
Black'hirdy  with  a  host  of  hi^warriors,  was  prepared  to  act  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. A  large  number  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  ^ho  had  pre- 
tended friendsliip,  hearing  that  the  place  was  to  be  evacuated,  came  there  to 
receive  what  could  not  be  carried  away. 

On  the  I'l  July,  Captain  WdU^  of  Fort  Wayne,  arrived  at  Fort  Dearborn, 
with  about  •30  IVIiamies,  to  escort  Captain  Hudd  to  Detroit.  They  marched 
from  tlie  fort  on  the  15  July,  with  a  guard  of  Miamies  in  front,  and  another 
in  the  rear,  under  Captain  WtUs»  They  marched  upon  tlie  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  when  they  had  proceeded  about  one  mile,  thev  discovered  Indians  pre- 
pared to  attack  them  from  behintl  the  high  sand-bank  which  bounded  the 
beach  of  the  lake.  Captain  Htald  then  ascended  the  bank  with  his  men,  and 
a  fight  was  immediately  begun  by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  being  vastly 
numerous,  Captain  Htdd  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  contend,  and  immediately 
retreated  to  a  smaf!  eminence  in  the  adjacent  prairie,  and  not  beinc  fbllowed 
by  the  Indians,  was  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot!  Meantime  the  Indiami 
got  possession  of  all  their  horses  and  baggage. 

The  Indians,  after  a  short  eonsultation,  made  signs  for  Caf)tain  HtM  to 
advance  and  meet  them.  He  did  so,  and  was  met  by  Blatk-hird^  who,  afier 
shaking  hands  with  him,  told  him,  if  he  would  surrender,  the  tives  of  the 
prisoners  should  be  S|)ared.  There  was  no  alternative,  and  afler  all  their  arms 
were  siu*rendered,  the  party  was  marched  back  to  the  Lidian  encampment, 
near  the  fort,  ana  divided  among  the  different  tribes.  The  next  morning, 
they  burned  the  fort,  an<i  left  the  place,  taking  the  prisoners  with  them. 
Ca)>tain  HealcPs  force  was  54  regulars  and  12  militia.  In  the  fight  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake,  26  of  regulars  and  all  of  the  militia  were  killed ;  besides 
two  women  and  12  children.  Eleven  women  and  children  were  among  the 
captives.  Captain  JVells  and  many  other  officers  were  killed,  and  Captain 
Heald  and  his  wife  were  both  badly  wounded,  and  were  taken  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph's,  whore  they  were  taken  into  the  family  of  an  Indian 
trader.  Soon  after.  Black-bird  set  out  with  his  warriors  for  the  capture  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Captain  Heald  hired  a  Frenchman  to  take  him  to  Mich- 
illimakinak.  He  was  afterwards  exchanged.  What  other  successes  this 
chief  had  during  the  war  is  unknown. 

Black'hawky  in  siieaking  of  the  capture  and  treatment  of  Captain  Hetdd 
and  his  men,  says,t  it  was  owing  to  their  not  keeping  their  word  with  the  Indians. 
The  night  before  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the  whites,  they  threw  all  the 
powder  they  could  not  carry  with  them  into  the  well,  which  they  had  prom- 
ised to  give  them. 

.The  next  chief  we  introduce  chiefly  to  illustrate  a  most  extraordinary  mods 
of  doing  penance  among  the  nations  of  the  west 


*  Taken  principally  from  NiUs's  RegUterj  and  DamalCt  Narmtme. 
t  In  Ida  Life,  written  by  himeeir,  p.  «. 
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VVAWNAIiTON,*  a  bold  and  fearless  chief;  of  the  trihe  of  Yanktoii,^ 
(whose  came,  trauslated,  is  '^  ^  who  ct^argta  the  tntmy^)  was  considerably 
noted  in  the  last  war  with  Canada.  "  He  had,**  says  my  author,  **•  killed  seven 
enemies  in  battle  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  seven  war-eagle  plumes  in  his 
hair  testified,  and  received  nine  wounds,  as  was  shown  by  an  equal  number 
of  little  sticks  arranged  In  his  coal-bhick  hair,  and  painted  in  a  manner  that 
told  an  Indian  eye  whetlier  tiiey  were  inHicted  by  a  bullet,  knife  or  tomahawk, 
and  by  wiioin.  At  the  attack  on  Fort  Sandusky,  in  the  late  war,  he  received 
a  bullet  and  three  buck  shot  in  his  breast,  which  glanced  on  the  bone,  and 
passing  round  under  the  ^n,  came  out  at  his  back.'^  This,  and  other  ex- 
traorduiary  escapes,  he  made  use  of,  like  the  famous  Tuapaquiny  two  a^s 
Defore.  to  render  himself  of  greater  importance  among  his  nation.  At  this 
time  he  was  supposed  to  be  about  30  years  of  age,  of  a  noble  and  elegant 
tpoearance,  and  is  still  believed  to  be  living.  % 

Major  Lon^^s  company  considered  ffaumahton  a  very  interesting  man, 
whose  acquaintance  they  cultivated  with  success  in*  the  neighborhood  of 
Lake  Traverse.  They  describe  him  as  upwai'ds  of  six  feet  high,  and  pos- 
sessing a  countenance  that  would  be  considered  handsome  in  any  country. 
He  pr^ared  a  feast  for  the  party,  as  soon  as  he  knew  they  were  coming  to 
his  village.  "  When  speaking  of  the  Dacotas,  we  purposely  postponed  men- 
tioning tlie  frequent  vows  which  they  make,  and  their  strict  adherence  to 
them,  oecause  one  of  the  best  evidences  which  we  have  collected  on  this 
point  connects  itself  with  the  character  of  fVanoian,  and  may  give  a  f»^vora- 
ble  idea  of  his  extreme  fortitude  in  enduring  pain.  In  the  summer  of'^  1822, 
he  undertook  a  journey,  from  whicli,  apprehending  much  danger  on  the  part 
of  the  Chippewas,  he  made  a  vow  to  the  sun,  that,  if  he  returned  safe,  he 
would  abstain  from  all  food  or  drink  for  the  space  of  four  successive  days 
and  nights,  and  that  he  would  distribute  among  his  people  all  the  property 
which  he  possessed,  including  all  his  lodges,  horses,  dogs,  &c.  On  liis  return, 
which  happened  witliout  accident,  he  ceLbrated  the  dance  of  the  sun  ;  this 
consisted  in  making  three  cuts  through  his  skin,  one  on  his  breast,  and  one 
on  each  of  his  arms.  The  skin  was  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  loop,  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  rope  to  pass  between  the  flesh  and  the  strip  of  skin  which  was  thus 
divided  fi-om  the  body.  The  ropes  being  passed  through,  their  ends  were 
secured  to  a  tall  vertical  pole,  planted  at  about  40  yards  from  his  lodffe.  He 
then  began  to  dance  round  this  pole,  at  the  commencement  of  this  fast,  fre- 
quendy  sv^inging  himself  in  the  air,  so  as  to  be  supported  merely  by  the  cords 
which  were  secured  to  the  strips  of  skin  separated  from  his  arms  and  breast 
He  continued  this  exercise  with  few  intermissions  during  the  whole  of  his 
fast,  until  the  fourth  day  about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when  the  strip  of  skin  from 
his  breast  gave  way ;  notwithsttmding  which  he  interrupted  not  the  dance, 
although  supported  merely  by  his  arms.  At  noon  the  strip  from  his  left  arm 
snapped  off:  his  uncle  then  thought  that  he  had  suffered  e^iough,"  and  witli  his 
knife  cut  the  last  loop  of  skin,  and  fVanotan  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  where  he 
lay  the  rest  of  the  day,  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  After  this  he 
gave  away  all  his  property,  and  with  his  two  squaws  deserted  his  lodge.  To 
such  moiistrous  follies  does  supersdtion  drive  her  votaries ! 

In  Tanner's  Narrative,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  an  expedition  of 
an  uncle  of  Ifiawnahton,  at  the  head  of  200  Sioux,  agamst  the  Ojibbe was.  Wdw- 
nahton  was  himself  of  the  party,  but  he  had  not  then  become  so  distinguished 
as  he  was  aflerwards.  They  fell  upon  a  small  band  of  Crees  and  Assinne- 
boins,  and  afler  a  fight  of  near  a  whole  day,  killed  all  the  Ojibbewas  but  one, 
the  LiUU-dca^^  two  women  and  one  child,  about  20  in  number.  This  hap- 
pened not  far  from  Pembina.  §  Li  1822,  he  very  much  alarmed  tliat  post,  by 
niurderinff  some  Assinneboins  in  its  neighborhood.  || 

fiLACK-THUNDER,  or  Maekkatananamakee^  was  styled  the  celebrated 
patriarch  of  the  Fox  tribe.    He  made  hunself  remembered  by  many  firom  an 

•  Wanotan,  In  Loner's  Faroe  1.  to  Si.  Pelers,  i.  446. 

t  Yanktoan,  (Lonsr,  ib.  4(4,)  which  signifies  descended  from  the.  fern  leaves, 
t  Facts  published  by  W.  J,  Sneiiingf  Ek^    It  is    said  by  KeaJtingf  u  Lon^s  Exped.  i 
ilB,  thul  be  was  about  28  vrars  of  age.    This  was  in  1823. 
%  Tanaer'a  Nanotive,  IS8b  H  West's  Red  River  Colooy,  81 
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excellent  s[)e^'ch  which  be  made  to  the  American  commissionera,  ivbo  haJ 
assembled  inauy  chiefs  at  a  place  called  the  Portage,  July,  1815,  to  hold  a 
talk  with  them  upoD  the  state  of  Uieir  affairs ;  particularly  as  it  was  beliereil 
by  the  Americans  that  tlie  Indians  meditated  hostilities.  An  American  com- 
missioner opened  the  talk,  and  unbecomingly  accused  the  Indians  of  breach 
of  former  treaties.  The  first  chief  that  answered,  sj)oke  with  a  tremulous 
voice,  and  evidently  betrayed  guilt,  or  perlia|i6  fear.  Not  so  with  the  upright 
chief  Black-thunder,  He  felt  equdly  mdignant  at  the  charge  of  the  white 
man,  and  the  unmanly  cringing  of  the  chief  who  had  just  8|)oken.  He 
lN3gau: — 

"  My  father,  restrain  your  feelings,  and  hear  calmly  what  I  shall  say.    I 
shall  say  it  plainly.    I  shall  not  speak  with  fear  and  trembling.    I  have  never 
hijured  you,  and  mnocence  can  feel  no  fear.    I  turn  to  you  ml,  red-skins  and 
-vhite-skins — ^where  is  the  man  who  will  appear  as  my  accuser?    Father,  I 
.nderstand  not  clearly  how  things  are  working.    I  have  just  been  set  at 
berty.    Am  I  again  to  be  plunged  into  bondage  ?    Frowns  are  all  around 
le ;  but  I  am  incapable  of  change.    You,  perhaps,  may  be  ignorant  of  what 
tell  you ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  which  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness.    It  is  a 
let  which  can  easily  be  proved,  that  I  have  been  assailed  in  almost  every 
ossible  way  that  pride,  fear,  feeling,  or  interest,  coiild  touch  me — that  I  have 
cicen  pushed  to  the  last  to  raise  the  tomahawk  against  you ;  but  all  in  vain.    I 
never  could  be  made  to  feel  that  you  were  my  enemy.    If  this  be  the  condud 
of  an  enemy,  I  shall  never  be  your  friend.    You  are  acquainted  witli  my  re- 
moval above  Prairie  des  Chiens.*   1  went,  and  formed  a  setdement,  and  called 
my  warriors  around  me.    We  took  counsel,  and  from  tliat  coimsel  we  never 
have  departed.    We  smoked,  and  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
U.  States.    I  sent  you  the  pipe — it  resembled  this — and  I  sent  it  by  the  Mis- 
souri, that  the  Lidians  of  the  Mississippi  might  not  know  what  wc  were  doing. 
You  received  it    I  then  told  you  that  your  friends  should  he  my  friends — 
that  your  enemies  should  be  my  enemies — and  that  I  only  awaited  your  signal 
to  make  war.    If  this  be  the  condud  of  an  enemy ,  I  shall  never  be  yotir^Q^end, — 
Why  do  I  tell  you  this?    Because  it  is  a  truth,  and  a  melancholy  truJi,  that 
the  good  things  which  men  do  ar«  often  buried  in  the  ground,  wlule  their  evil 
bleeds  are  stripped  naked,  and  exposed  to  the  world,  f — When  I  came  here,  I 
came  to  you  in  friendship.    I  little  thought  I  should  have  had  to  defend  my- 
«ei£    I  have  no  defence  to  make.    If  I  were  guilty,  I  should  have  come  pre- 
pared ;  but  I  have  ever  held  you  bv  the  hand,  and  I  am  come  without  ex- 
cuses. If  I  had  fought  against  you,  f  would  have  told  you  so :  but  I  have  noth- 
ing now  to  say  here  in  your  councils,  except  to  repeat  what  I  said  before  to 
my  great  fether,  the  president  of  your  nation.    You  heard  it,  and  no  doubt 
I  emember  it    It  was  simply  this.    My  lands  can  never  be  surrendered ;  I 
was  cheated,  and  basely  cheated,  in  the  contract ;  1  will  not  surrender  ray 
country  but  with  my  life.    Again  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  and  I 
smoke  this  pipe  in  evidence  of  my  sincerity.    If  you  are  sincere,  you  will 
receive  it  from  me.    My  only  desire  is,  that  we  should  smoke  it  together — 
that  I  should  grasp  yoiu*  sacred  hand,  and  I  claim  for  myself  and  my  tribe 
the  protection  of  your  country.    When  tliis  pipe  touches  your  lip,  may  it 
operate  as  a  blessing  upon  all  my  tribe. — May  the  smoke  rise  like  a  cloud,  and 
cany  away  unth  ii  authe  animosities  which  have  arisen  between  usJ*  | 

The  issue  of  this  coimc'd  was  amicable,  and,  on  the  14  Sept  following 
Black-thunder  met  commissioners  at  St  Louis,  and  executea  a  treaty  or' 
peace. 

OHGPATONGA,  §  or,  as  he  was  usually  called.  Big-elk,  was  chief  of  the 
Mahas^  or  Omawhaws,  whose  residence,  in  1811,  was  upon  the  Missouri.  |  Mr 

*  The  iipppr  military  post  upon  the  Mississippi,  in  1818. 
t  "  This  pAsi>age  forcibly  reminds  us  of  that  m  Shaketpeare  :*' 
*  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  ader  them  ; 
Tlie  good  is  oAen  interred  with  their  hones.'' 

i  Philadelphia  Li^.  Gazette. 
Ons:ue'pon-we,  in  Iroquois,  was  "  men  surpassing  nil  others.''     fh'st.  FHt>e  DftUicnt. 
**  The  (rMahas,  m  number  2250,  not  long  agii,  ahaiidonod  ihcir  old  village  on  iIm 
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Braekenridge  visited  his  town  on  the  19  May  of  that  year,  in  his  voynce  ^  p 
that  river.  His  "  village  is  situated  about  three  miles  Irom  the  river,  and  con- 
tains about  3000  souls,  and  is  836  miles  from  its  mouth."*  We  shall  give 
here,  as  an  introduction  to  him,  the  oration  he  made  over  the  grave  of  Black 
Imffhlo,  a  Siuux  chief  of  the  Teton  tribe,  who  died  on  the  night  of  the  14 
July,  1811,  at  "  Portage  des  Sioux,"  and  of  whom  Mr.  Bradunridgt  remarks  :f 
**The  Black'byffalo  was  the  Sioux  chief  with  whom  i\ehad  the  conference  at 
the  great  bend ;  and,  from  his  ap|>earance"nnd  mild  deportment,  I  was  induced 
to  form  a  high  opinion  of  him."  After  being  interred  with  honors  of  war, 
Ongpatonga  spoke  to  those  assembled  as  follows : — ^**  Do  not  grieve.  Misfor 
tunes  will  happen  to  the  wisest  and  best  men.  Death  will  come,  and  always 
comes  out  of  season.  It  is  the  command  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  all  nations 
and  people  must  obey.  What  is  passed,  and  cannot  be  prevented,  should  not 
lie  grieved  for.  Be  not  discouraged  or  displeased  tlien,  that  in  visiting  your 
father  t  here,  [the  American  commissioner,]  you  have  lost  your  chief  A  mis- 
fortune of  this  kind  may  never  again  befall  you,  but  this  would  have  attended 
you  perhaps  at  your  own  village.  Five  times  have  1  visited  this  land,  and 
never  returned  with  sorrow  or  pain.  Misfortunes  do  not  flourish  particularly 
in  our  path.  They  grow  every  where.  What  a  misfortune  for  me,  that  I 
could  not  have  died  this  day,  instead  of  the  chief  that  lies  before  us.  The 
tricing  loss  my  nation  would  have  sustained  in  my  death,  would  have  been 
doubly  paid  for  by  the  honors  of  my  burial.  They  would  have  wiped  off 
every  thing  like  regret  Listead  of  being  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sorrow,  my 
warriors  would  have  felt  the  sunshine  of  joy  in  their  hearts.  To  me  it  would 
have  been  a  most  glorious  occurrence.  Hereafter,  when  I  die  at  home,  instead 
of  a  noble  grave  and  a  grand  procession,  the  rolling  music  and  the  thunderili^ 
cannon,  with  a  flag  waving  at  my  head,  I  shall  be  wrapped  in  a  robe,  (an  old 
robe  perhaps,)  and  hoisted  on  a  slender  scaffold  to  the  whistling  windd,§  soon 
to  be  blown  down  to  the  earth  ;  ||  my  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves,  and 
my  bones  rattled  on  the  plain  by  the  wild  beasta  Chief  of  the  soldiers,  [ad- 
dressing CoL  Miller^  your  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  Your  attention  shall 
not  be  forgotten.  My  nation  shall  know  the  respect  that  is  paid  over  the 
dead.    When  I  return,  I  will  echo  the  sound  of  your  guns." 

Dr.  Morse  saw  Ongpatonga  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1821,  and  dis- 
{'.oursed  with  him  and  hhkaJtappa^  chief  of  the  republican  Paunees,  ^  on  the 
subject  of  their  civilization,  tini\  sending  instructors  among  them  for  that 
purpose."  The  doctor  has  printed  the  conversation,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
acknowledge  tliat,  on  reading  it.  Big-elk  sufiers  in  our  estimation ;  but  his 
age  must  be  his  excuse.  When  he  was  asked  who  made  the  red  and  white 
people,  be  answered,  "The  same  Being  who  made  the  white  i)eopIe,  made 
the  red  people  ;  but  the  white  are  better  than  the  red  people,^  This  acknowledg- 
ment is  too  degrading,  and  does  not  comport  with  the  general  character  of  the 
Arnericivn  Indians.  It  is  not,  however,  very  siu*prising  that  such  an  expression 
tdiould  e8ca|)e  an  isulividual  surrounded,  as  was  OngpatongOj  by  magniflcence, 
luxury,  jmd  attention  from  the  great. 

Big-elk  was  a  party  to  several  treaties  made  between  his  nation  and  the 
Unitfd  States,  previous  to  his  visit  to  Washington  in  1821. 

PETAL KSHAROO  was  not  a  chief;  but  a  brave  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pau- 
nees. (A  brave  is  a  warrior  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  battle,  and  is 
next  in  im|M)rtance  to  a  chief  IFj  He  was  the  son  of  Letelesha,  a  famous  chief, 
commonly  called  the  Km/e-chxefy  or  Old-knife,  When  Major  Long  and  his 
company  travelled  across  the  continent,  in  1819  and  '20,  they  became  ac- 
q  minted  with  PetaU$haroo.    From  several  persons  who  were  in  LongH 


w<'e  of  the  Missoun,  and  now  dwell  on  the  Elk-horn  River,  due  wesl  from  their  old  village 
8C  miles  west-north-west  from  Council  Bluffs."     Morst^s  Indian  Report,  S51. 

*  Brackearidee,  ut  sup.  91.  t  Jour,  up  the  Missouri,  240. 

t  Governor  Edwards  or  Colonel  Miller. 

i  It  is  a  custom  to  expose  the  dead  upon  a  scaffold  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  well 
Bee  Braekenridge,  Jour.,  186. ;  Pike's  Expedition  ;  lAm^s  do. 

it  The  eiigravmff  at  the  commencement  of  Book  II.  illustrates  this  passage. 

^  Long's  Expedition^  i.  996 }  and  Dr.  Mars^s  Indian  Report,  247. 
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coinimny,  Dr.  Mont  collected  th«  particular  of  him  which  he  gives  in  hk 
INDIAN  Keport  as  ail  anecdote. 

In  tlie  winter  of  1821,  PetaUsharoo  visited  Washington,  being  one  of  a 
(ieputiitiou  from  his  nation  to  the  American  government,  on  a  businew 
mutter. 

This  brave  was  of  elegant  foiin  and  countenance,  and  was  attired,  in  iiis 
visit  to  Wiishington,  as  represented  in  the  engraving.  In  1821,  he  was 
alM)iit  25  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  was  so  distinguished  by  bis 
abilities  and  prowess,  that  he  was  called  the  **  bravest  (\f  the  bnms/*  But  few 
years  previous  to  1821,  it  was  a  custom,  not  only  with  his  nation,  but  those 
adjacent,  to  torture  and  burn  captives  as  sacrifices  to  the  great  Star.  In  an 
expedition  performed  by  some  of  his  countrymen  against  the  Iteans,  a  female 
was  taken,  who,  on  their  return,  was  doomed  to  suffer  according  to  their 
usages.  She  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  and  a  vast  crowd  assembled  u]Km 
the  adjoining  plain  to  witness  the  scene.  This  bravej  unobserved,  had  sta- 
tioned two  fleet  horses  at  a  small  distance,  and  was  seated  among  the  crowd, 
as  a  silent  spectator.  All  were  anxiously  waiting  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  first  contact  of  the  flames  with  their  victim ;  when,  to  their  astonishment, 
a  brave  was  seen  rending  asunder  the  cords  which  bound  her,  and,  with  the 
swiftness  of  thought,  bearing  her  in  his  arms  beyond  the  amazed  multitude ; 
where  placing  her  upon  one  horse,  and  mounting  himself  upon  the  odier, 
he  bore  her  off  safe  to  her  friends  and  country.  This  act  would  have  endan- 
gered the  life  of  an  ordinary  chief;  but  such  was  his  sway  in  the  tribe,  that 
no  one  presumed  to  censure  the  daring  act 

This  transaction  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  its  perfbrmer  was  as 
much  a  son  of  nature,  and  had  had  no  more  of  the  advanta^s  of  education 
than  the  multitude  whom  he  astonished  by  the  humane  act  lUst  recorded. 

This  account  being  circulated  at  Washington,  during  the  young  chiePs 
stay  there,  the  young  Udies  of  Miss  WJMs  seminary  in  that  place  resolved 
to  give  him  a  demonstration  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  him  on 
account  of  his  humane  conduct ;  they  therefore  presented  him  an  elegant 
silver  medal,  appropriately  inscribed,  accompanied  by  the  following  short  but 
affectionate  address:  ** Brother,  accept  this  token  of  our  esteem — always 
wear  it  for  oiu*  sakes,  and  when  again  you  have  the  power  to  save  a  poor 
woman  from  death  and  torture,  think  of  this,  and  of  us,  and  fly  to  her 
relief  and  her  rescue."  The  brave's  reply: — *^Thts  [taking  hold  of  the 
modal  which  he  had  just  suspended  from  nis  neck]  unllgive  me  more  ease  than 
I  ever  had,  and  I  wUl  listen  more  than  I  ever  did  to  white  men,  I  am  elad  that 
mjf  brothers  and  sisters  have  heard  of  Vie  good  act  I  have  done*  Mh  broUiers  and 
sisters  think  that  I  diil  it  in  iipioranee,  but  I  now  know  what  ihave  done.  1 
did  it  in  ignorance,  and  did  not  know  that  I  did  good;  but  by  giving  me  this 
medal  I  know  iL^ 

Some  time  after  the  auiinpt  to  sacrifice  the  Itean  woman,  one  of  the 
warriors  of  Letelesha  brought  lo  the  nation  a  Spanish  boy,  whom  he  had 
taken.  The  warrior  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  him  to  Venus,  and  the  time 
was  appointed.  Letelesha  had  a  long  time  endeavored  to  do  away  the  custom, 
and  now  consulted  Petalesharoo* upon  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  young 
brave  said,  ^l  will  rescue  the  l)oy,  as  a  warrior  should,  by  force."  His  father 
was  unwilling  that  he  should  expose  his  life  a  second  time,  and  used  great 
exertions  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  merchandise  for  the  purchase  of  the 
captive.  All  that  were  able  contributed,  and  a  pile  was  made  of  ir  at  the 
lodffe  of  the  Knife-chief,  who  then  summoned  the  wairior  before  him.  When 
he  had  arrived,  the  chief  commanded  him  to  take  the  merchandise,  and 
deliver  the  boy  to  him.  The  warrior  refused.  Jjetclesha  then  waved  his 
war-club  in  the  air,  bade  the  warrior  obey  or  pre^mre  for  instant  death. 
"  Strike,^  said  Petelesharoo,  **  /  will  meet  the  vengeance  of  his  friendsJ"  But  the 
pnulent  and  excellent  Lddesha  resolved  to  use  one  more  endeavor  before 
committing  such  an  act.  He  therefore  increased  the  amoimt  of  property, 
which  had  the  desired  effect  The  boy  was  surrendered,  and  the  valuable 
collection  of  goods  sacrificed  in  his  stead.*    This,  it  is  thought,  will  be  tha 
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last  time  the  inhuman  custom  will  be  attempted  in  the  tribe.  "  Tlie  origin 
of  this  sanguinary  sacrifice  is  unknown ;  probably  it  existed  previa'. tisly  to 
tln^ir  intentourse  with  the  white  traders."  •  They  believed  triat  the  siicc«w 
of  their  enterprires,  and  all  undertakings,  depended  upon  their  iaithfuUy 
adhering  to  the  due  |>erfbrmance  of  these  rites. 

In  his  way  to  Washington,  he  staid  some  days  in  Philadelphia,  where 
Mr.  Ntagle  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  t4ikinc  his  portrait,  which  he  performed 
witii  wonderful  success.  It  wns  copied  for  Dr.  Godman*8  Natural  History, 
and  adorns  the  second  volume  oi'  that  valuable  work. 

METE  A,  chief  of  the  Pottowattomies,  is  brought  to  our  notice  on  account 
of  the  op]K)Rition  he  made  to  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  his  country.  In 
1821,  he  resided  upon  the  Wabash.  To  numerous  treaties,  fi*om  1814  to 
1821,  we  find  his  name,  an<i  generally  at  the  head  of  those  of  his  tribe. 
At  the  treaty  of  Chicugo.  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech,  after  Governor  Cam  had  infbrmed  him  of  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

"My  iather, — We  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said.  Wo  shall  now 
retire  to  our  camps  and  consult  u|K)n  it.  You  Will  hear  nothing  more  from 
ns  at  present  [This  is  a  uniform  custom  of  all  the  Indians.  When  the 
council  was  again  convened,  Mctta  continued.]  We  meet  you  here  to-day, 
hecause  we  had  promised  it,  to  tell  you  our  minds,  and  what  we  have  agreed 
upon  among  ourselves.  You  will  listen  to  us  with  a  good  mind,  and  lielieve 
what  we  say.  You  know  that  we  first  came  to  this  country,  a  long  time  ago, 
aud  when  we  sat  ourselves  down  U|>on  it,  we  met  with  a  great  many  hard- 
ships and  difiliculties.  Our  country  was  then  very  large;  but  it  has  dwindled 
away  to  a  smnll  spot,  and  you  wish  to  purchase  tliat !  This  has  caused  us  to 
reflect  much  upon  what  you  have  told  us ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  brought 
all  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  the  young  men  and  women  and  children  of 
our  tribe,  that  one  part  may  not  do  what  the  others  object  to,  and  that  all 
may  be  witness  of  what  is  going  forward.  You  know  your  children.  Since 
you  first  came  among  them,  they  have  listened  to  yoiu*  words  with  an  at- 
tentive ear,  and  have  always  hearkened  to  your  counsels.  Whenever  you 
have  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  us,  whenever  you  have  had  a  favor  to  ask  of 
us,  we  h.*<ve  always  lent  a  favorable  ejir,  and  our  invariable  answer  has  l»een 
•yes.'  This  you  know!  A  long  time  has  passed  since  we  first  came  upon 
iTur  lands,  and  our  old  people  have  all  sunk  into  their  graves.  They  had 
sense.  We  are  all  yoimg  and  foolish,  and  do  not  wish  to  do  any  thing  that 
they  would  not  apj)rove,  were  they  living.  We  are  fearful  we  shall  offend 
their  spirim,  if  we  sell  our  lands ;  and  we  are  fearful  we  shall  oflfend  you,  if 
we  Ao  not  sell  them.  This  has  caused  us  great  iMJi-plexity  of  thought,  because 
we  have  counselled  among  ourselves,  and  do  not  know  how  we  can  part  with 
the  land.  Our  country  was  given  to  us  by  the  Gi*eat  Spirit,  who  gave  it  to  us 
to  hunt  uj)on,  to  make  our  cornfields  upon,  to  live  upon,  ajid  to  make  down 
our  beds  upon  when  we  die.  And  he  would  never  Ibrgive  us,  should  we 
bar^in  it  away.  When  you  first  spoke  to  us  for  lands  at  St  Mary's,  we  said 
we  had  a  little,  and  agreed  to  sell  you  a  piece  of  it;  but  we  told  you  we 
could  spare  no  more.  Now  you  ask  us  again.  You  are  never  satisfied! 
We  have  sold  you  a  great  tract  of  land,  already ;  but  it  is  not  enough  !  Wo 
sold  it  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  your  children,  to  farm  and  to  live  upon. 
We  have  now  but  little  left.  We  shall  want  it  all  for  ourselves.  We  know 
not  how  long  we  may  live,  and  we  wish  to  have  some  lands  for  our  children 
to  himt  u|)on.  You  are  gradually  taking  away  our  hunting-grounds.  Your 
children  are  driving  us  l>efore  them.  We  are  growing  uneasy.  What  lands 
you  have,  you  may  retain  forever;  but  we  shall  sell  no  moi*e.  You  think, 
perhaps,  that  I  si»eak  in  )>as8ion ;  but  my  heart  is  good  towards  you.  I  speak 
like  one  of  your  own  children.  I  am  an  Indian,  a  red-skin,  and  live  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  my  country  is  already  too  small ;  and  1  do  not  know 
how  to  bring  up  my  children,  if  I  give  it  all  away.  We  sold  you  a  fine  tract 
of  land  at  St.  IViary's.  We  said  to  you  then  ir  was  enough  to  satisfy  your 
children,  and  the  last  we  should  sell :  and  we  thought  it  would  be  the 
ast  you  would  ask  for.    We  have  now  told  you  what  we  had  to  say.    It  it 
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what  was  determined  on,  in  a  council  among  ouraelvea ;  and  what  I  have 
spoken,  is  the  voice  of  qfiy  nation.  On  this  account,  all  oiu*  people  liave 
come  hero  to  listen  to  me;  but  do  not  think  we  have  a  bad  opmion  of 
you.  Wliere  should  we  get  a  Imd  opinion  of  you  ?  We  speak  to  you 
with  a  good  heart,  and  the  feelings  of  a  friend.  You  are  acquainted  with 
this  piece  of  huid — the  country  we  live  in.  Shall  we  give  It  up  ?  Take 
notice,  U  is  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  if  we  give  it  away,  what  will  become 
of  us  ?  The  Great  Spirit,  who  has  provided  It  for  our  use,  allows  us  to  keep 
it,  to  l)ring  up  our  young  men  and  sup[K>rt  our  families.  We  should  incur  his 
anger,  if  we  bartered  it  away.  If  we  had  more  land,  you  should  get  more , 
hut  our  land  has  been  wasting  away  ever  since  the  white  jieople  became  our 
nei<[,'hl)Oi-s,  and  we  have  now  harcHy  enough  left  to  cover  the  bones  of  our 
trilie.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  your  red  children.  What  is  due  to  us  in 
money,  we  wish,  and  will  receive  at  this  pltice ;  and  we  want  nodiing  more. 
We  ul!  shake  hands  with  you.  Beliold  our  warriors,  our  women,  and  chil- 
dren.   Take  pity  on  us  and  on  our  words." 

Notwithstanding  tlie  decisive  language  held  by  Mdea  in  this  speech,  against 
selling  land,  yet  his  name  b  to  the  treaty  of  sale.  And  in  another  speech  of 
about  equal  length,  delivered  shortly  after,  upon  the  same  subject,  the  same 
deter:nination  is  manifest  throughout 

At  this  time  he  aj>peared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  noble 
an<i  dignified  apfieanHicc.  He  Is  allowed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  chief  of 
his  nation.  Li  the  last  war,  he  fought  against  the  Americans,  and,  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Wayne,  was  severely  woimded ;  on  which  account  he  draws  a 
ptnision  from  the  British  government* 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  of  which  we  have  made  mention, 
several  other  chiefs,  besides  Metea,  or,  as  his  name  is  sometimes  written, 
MeetetfOy  were  very  prominent,  and  deserve  a  remembrance.  Among  them 
may  be  particularly  named 

KEEWAGOUSHKUM,a  chief  of  the  first  authority  in  the  Ottowa  nation. 
Wn  shall  cive  a  spelech  which  he  made  at  tlie  time,  which  is  considered 
very  valuable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  history  it  contains,  as  for  its  merits 
in  other  respects.  Indian  History  by  an  Lidian,  must  be  the  most  valuable 
jMu-i  of  any  work  about  them.    Kettoaf^ahkum  began  : — 

**My  father,  listen  to  me!  The  firet  white  (leople  seen  by  us  were  tlie 
French.  When  they  first  ventured  uito  these  lakes,  they  hailed  us  as  children ; 
they  came  with  presents  and  promises  of  peace,  and  we  took  them  by  the 
hand.  We  ^ve  them  what  tliey  wanted,  and  initiated  tliem  into  our  mode 
of  life,  whicn  they  readily  fell  iuta  After  some  time,  during  which  we  had 
become  well  acquainted,  we  embraced  their  father,  (tlie  king  of  France,)  as 
our  father.  Shortly  after,  these  people  thot  wear  red  coats,  (the  English,) 
came  to  this  country,  and  overthrew  the  French ;  and  they  extended  their 
hand  to  us  in  friendship.  As  soon  as  the  French  were  overUirown,  the  British 
told  us,  *  We  will  clothe  you  in  the  same  manner  the  French  did  We  will 
supply  you  with  all  you  want,  and  will  purchase  all  your  peltries,  as  they  did.' 
Sure  enough !  after  the  British  took  possession  of  the  country,  they  fldfilled 
all  their  promises.  When  they  told  us  we  should  have  any  tiling,  we  were 
pure  to  get  it ;  and  we  got  from  them  the  best  goods. — Some  time  after  the 
British  had  been  in  |>osses8ion  of  the  coimtry,  it  was  reported  that  another 
people,  who  wore  white  clothes,  had  arisen  and  driven  the  British  out  of  the 
land.  Thcs<^  people  we  first  met  at  Greenville,  [in  1795,  to  treat  with  General 
//{fz/ne,]  and  took  them  by  the  hand. — When  the  Indians  first  met  the  Ameri- 
can chief,  [IVaynt^  in  council,  there  were  but  few  Ottowas  present;  but  he 
said  to  them,  *mien  I  sit  myself  down  at  Detroit,  you  will  all  see  me.' 
Shortly  after,  he  ai'rived  at  Detroit  Proclamation  was  then  made  for  all  tlie 
Indians  to  come  in. — We  were  told,  [by  tlie  general,!  *  The  reason  I  do  not 
push  those  British  farther  is,  that  we  may  not  forget  tneir  example  in  giving 
you  presents  of  cloth,  arms,  ammunition,  and  whatever  else  you  may  require.' 
Sture  enough!  The  first  time,  we  were  clothed  with  great  liberality.  You 
fBve  us  struuds,  guns,  ammunition,  and  many  otlier  things  we  stood  in  need 
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0^  and  said,  <  This  is  the  way  you  may  always  expect  to  be  used.'  It  ^ 
also  said,  that  whenever  we  were  in  great  necessity,  you  would  help  ui 
When  the  Indians  on  the  Maumee  were  first  about  to  sell  their  landii,  wa 
beard  it  with  both  eai-s,  but  we  never  received  a  dollar. — The  Chippewaa, 
the  Pottowattomies,  and  the  Ottowas  u^ere,  orif^nalty,  but  one  nation.  We 
separated  from  each  other  near  Michiliinackinac.  We  were  related  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  language  and  interest ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  long  time,  these 
things  have  been  forgotten,  and  both  nations  have  sold  their  lands,  without 
consulting  us^"-^*'  Our  brothers,  the  Chippewas,  have  also  sold  you  a  large 
tract  of^  land  at  Saganaw.  People  are  constantly  passing  through  the  country, 
but  we  received  neither  invitation  nor  money.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Pot- 
towattomies, Ottowas,  and  Chippewas,  who  are  all  one  nation,  should  sell 
their  lauds  without  giving  each  other  notice.  Have  we  then  degenerated  so 
much  that  we  can  no  longer  trust  one  another  ? — Perhaps  the  Pottowattomies 
may  think  I  have  come  here  on  a  begging  journey,  tiiat  I  wish  to  claim  a 
sliare  of  lands  to  which  my  people  are  not  entitled.  I  tell  tiiem  it  is  not  so. 
We  have  never  begged,  and  shall  not  now  commence.  When  I  went  to 
I>etroit  last  fall,  Governor  Casa  told  me  to  come  to  this  place,  at  this  time, 
and  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say  in  council  As  we  live  a  great  way  in  the 
woods,  and  never  see  white  people  except  in  the  fall,  when  the  traders  come 
amonj^  ua,  we  have  not  so  many  opportunities  to  profit  bv  this  intercourse  as 
our  neighbors,  and  to  get  what  necessaries  we  require ;  hut  we  make  out  to 
live  independently,  and  trade  upon  our  own  lands.  We  have,  heretofore, 
receive«l  nothing  less  than  justice  from  the  Americans,  and  all  we  expect,  in 
the  present  treaty,  is  a  full  pro|x>rtion  of  the  money  and  gooda** 

^'A  series  of  misfortunes,"  i<avs  Mr.  Schoolcrqftj  ^has  since  overtaken  this 
fHendly,  mmlest,  and  sensible'tfiief.  On  returning  from  the  treaty  of  r  icago, 
while  off  the  inoutli  of  Grand  River,  in  Lake  Michigan,  his  canoe  was  struck 
by  a  flaw  of  wind  and  u])set.  Alter  making  every  exertion,  he  saw  his  wife 
and  all  his  children,  except  one  son,  perish.  With  bis  son  he  reached  the 
shore ;  but,  as  if  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  this  only  surviving  child  has  since 
been  poisoneil  for  tlie  [uirt  he  took  in  tlie  treaty." 

The  result  of  this  treaty  was  the  relinquishment,  by  the  Ottowas,  Chip- 
pewas, and  Pottowattomies,  of  a  tract  of  country  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  containing  iipwiurds  of  5,000,000  acres,  ana  for  which 
they  received  of  the  Unite<l  States,  in  goods,  35,000  dollars ;  and  several  other 
sums  were  awarded  to  the  sepimite  tribes,  to  some  yearly  forever,  and  to 
others  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  Some  of  die  chiefs  who  attended  to  the 
treaty  were  opposed  to  this  sisUe,  and  hence  the  reason  that  Keewagou»hkum*M 
•on  was  poisoned. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

Black-hawk's  war — Histonad  account  of  the  tribes  engaged  in  it — Treaty  i 
them — Murders  amongr  the  Sioux  and  Chi/weiDas—RKD-BiKf}^Taken  for  murd^ 
— Dies  in  prison — Trial  and  execution  of  Indians — Black-hawk — T^u  Sacs  murdXr 
28  Menominies — Indians  insulted —  Thrir  amntry  sold  without  the  consent  of  a  larg§ 
party — This  occasions  the  war — Ordered  to  leave  their  country — Gemerat  Gaines 
drives  them  beyond  the  Mississippi — Conclutle  a  Treaty — Treaty  broken, — Sacs  re- 
turn again  to  their  village — Determine  on  tear — Gen«ra/ Atkinson  marches  against 
them — They  retreat  up  Rock  River. 

It  wyi  be  necessary,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  some  account  of  such  tribes  of 
Indians  as  will  often  be  mentioned  as  we  proceed.  We  shall,  however,  cc»n- 
fine  ourselves  to  such  trilies  as  took  part  in  the  late  war  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  more  especially ;  and  firstly,  of  the  Win- 
nebagos.  This  tribe  inhabit  the  country  upon  the  Ouisconsin,  a  river  that 
rises  'between  the  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  which  disembogues 
itself  into  tiie  Mississippi,  near  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  N.  W.  territory.  They 
were  found  seated  here  when  the  country  was  first  visited  by  wlutes,  about 
54 
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150  years  ago,  and  here  tliey  8till  remain.  In  1830,  they  were  suppoeed  to 
number  15^  souls,  of  whom  500  were  men,  350  women,  and  700  childn^-n* 
and  lived  in  ten  towns  or  villages.*  A  IxMly  of  Winnebago  warriors  was  in 
the  (ight  at  Tip|>ecanoe,  under  the  imiiostor  EUskwatawcu  Sanamahkanga, 
called  Stone-eater,  and  tVapatnctnt^uxij  or  n^hite-loon,  were  leaders  of  the  Win- 
nebago warriors.  The  latter  was  one  that  ofiposed  General  fVayne  in  17f4^ 
but  was  reconciled  to  the  Americans  in  1795,  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville. 
He  also  treated  with  General  Harrison,  in  1809,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  a^ain  at 
Greenville  in  1814  ;  but  he  was  active  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  on  the  Britisli 
side.  Winnebago  Lake,  which  discbarges  its  waters  into  Green  Bay,  was 
probably  named  ih)m  this  tribe  of  Indians,  or,  what  is  quite  as  probable,  they 
received  their  name  from  the  lake. 

Secondly,  the  Menominies.  This  tribe  inhabits  a  river  bearing  their  name, 
and  is  situated  about  one  degree  north  of  the  Winnebagoa,  iirom  whom  they 
are  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains.  They  numbered  in  1820,  according 
to  some,  about  355  persons,  of  whom  no&  more  than  100  were  fighters ;  but 
this  estimate  could  apply  only,  it  is  thought,  to  the  most  populous  tribe. 

Thirdly,  the  Potto wattomies,  or  Pouteouatamis.  This  nation  was  early 
known  to  the  French.  In  tlie  yeai*  l(i68,  i)00  of  them  visited  Father  JMlouez^ 
at  a  place  which  the  French  called  Chagouamigon,  which  is  an  island  iu 
Lake  Superior.  There  was  among  tliem  at  tliis  time  an  old  man  100  years 
old,  of  wiiom  his  nation  reported  wonderful  things ;  among  others,  that  he 
could  go  without  food  20  days,  and  that  he  often  saw  the  Great  Spirit.  He 
yt»s  taken  sick  here,  and  died  in  a  few  days  afler.f 

The  country  oi'  the  Pottowattomies  is  adjacent  to  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Michigan,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  1820  their  numbers  were  set  down 
at  3400.  At  that  time  the  United  States  paid  *Aem  yearlv  5700  dollars.  Of 
this,  350  dollars  remained  a  (lermanent  annuity  imtil  the  late  war. 

Fourthly,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  These  are  usually  mentioned  tosetliei,  and 
are  now  really  but  one  nation.  They  also  had  the  gospel  taught  them  about 
1668,  by  the  Jesuits.  They  live  to  the  west  of  the  Pottowattomies,  generally 
l)etween  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  chief 
of  the  Sauks,  or  Sacs,  for  at  least  14  years,  has  been  Keokuk,  Of  him  we 
shall  particularly  speak  in  due  course.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  supposed 
to  amount,  in  It520,  to  about  3000  persons  in  all ;  one  fiilh  of  whom  may  be 
accounted  warrioi*8. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  most  im|>ortant  points  in  tlie  history  of 
the  trilKJs  which  were  engaged  in  the  late  bor<ler  war  under  Btack-hatoky  and 
arc,  therefore,  prepared  to  proceed  in  the  narration  of  the  events  of  that  war. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  begin  with  some  events  as  early  as  1823;  at 
which  period  a  chief  of  the  Winnebago^  called  Red-birdy  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. This  vear,  the  United  States^  agents  held  a  treaty  at  Prairie  dii 
Chien,  with  the  Sues,  Foxes,  Winnebagoa,  Chippeways,  Sioux,  fee,  for  the 
purpose,  among  other  things,  of  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  first- 
named  tribe  and  the  others,  who  were  carrying  on  bloo<ly  wars  among  them- 
selves; the  treaty  stipuiate<l  that  each  tribe  should^  confine  itself  to  certaiu 
l)oundai*ies,  which  were  designated ;  and  as  parties  from  them  all  were  con- 
stantly visiting  the  United  States'  forts,  upon  business,  or  various  other  occa- 
sions, it  was  agreed  that  any  party  should  be  protected  from  insult  or  injury 
from  any  other  Indians  while  upon  such  visits.  It  would  not  seem,  however, 
that  the  makers  of  the  treaty  could  have  supi>osed  that  any  such  agreement 
would  avail  much,  where  deep  hatred  existed  between  any  of  the  parties ; 
for  the  very  circumstance  of  protection  lieing  oflered,  would  lead  directly  to 
difficulty,  by  placing  one  party  in  a  situation  exactly  to  acconuno<late  another, 
in  their  peculiar  method  of  surprise;  nor  could  any  one  have  supposed  tljut 
any  fear  of  pmii:Bhment  from  the  whites  would  have  been  e<pial  to  tlie 
gratification  of  revenire.  Yet  the  motives  of  the  wliites  were  good,  however 
uttle  was  effected  by  thinn. 

As  was  expected,  frequent  murders  happened  among  the  Indians ;  and  it  was 
I  —  ■ 

•  Dr.  Morse  rated  tbem  at  5000.    Ind.  Report,  Ap.  362 
t  Charlevoix,  Htit.  de  la  Nouv.  France,  i.  3!^. 
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pot  ofteu  that  tliose  guilty  of  them  could  be  found  or  recognized.  At  lenf^th, 
in  the  summer  of  1^7,  a  party  of  24  Chippewus,  on  a  tour  to  Fort  Snellmg, 
were  sui-prised  by  a  hand  of  Sioux,  who  killed  and  wounded  eiffht  of  them. 
The  commandant  of  FortSnelling  captured  four  of  them,  whom  lie  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  tlie  Chippewas,  who  immediately  ^ot  them,  according  to 
llie  directions  of  the  commandant  A  Sioux  chief,  named  Red-bird,  resented 
the  procee<lings  of  the  commandant,  and  I'esolvcd  upon  a  further  retaliation 
upon  the  Chippewas.  Accordingly,  he  led  a  war  party  against  them  soon 
after,  but  was  defeated ;  and  upon  his  return  home  from  the  expedition,  his 
neighbors  derided  him,  as  beinj?  no  brave. 

What  were  the  grounds  of  lted'hir(Ps  enmity  in  the  first  place  is  now  un- 
known, nor  is  it  important  to  be  inquired  into  in  our  present  business ;  but 
certain  it  is,  he  had,  or  conceived  that  he  had,  just  cause  for  his  attack  upon 
tJie  Chippewas;  his  last  and  unsuccessful  expedition  against  them,  however, 
was  to  revenge  the  execution  of  those  at  Fort  Snelling,  who,  he  had  been 
fold,  were  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  family  of  seven  persons,  named 
Meihodty  near  Prairie  des  Chiens.  Tliia,  however,  was  jiot  very  Ukely  the 
case. 

As  he  could  not  get  revenge  of  the  Chippewas,  Red-bird  resolved  on  seek- 
ing it  among  the  whites,  then*  abettors ;  therefore,  with  two  or  three  other 
desperadoes,  like  himself,  of  whom  Black-hawk  was  probably  one,  he  repaired 
to  Prairie  des  Chiens,  where,  on  the  24  July,  1827,  they  killed  two  persons 
and  wounded  a  third.  We  hear  of  no  plunder  taken,  but  with  a  keg  of  whisky, 
which  they  bouffht  of  a  trader,  they  retired  to  the  mouth  of  Bad-axe  River. 
Six  days  sdfter,  July  30,  with  his  company  augmented,  Rcd-hird  waylaid  two 
keel-boats  that  had  been  conveying  commissary  stores  to  Fort  Snelling.  One 
came  into  the  ambush  in  the  day  time,  and,  after  a  fight  of  four  liours,  es- 
caped with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  four  wounded.  It  was  midnight  before 
the  other  fell  into  the  snare,  and,  owing  to  the  darkness,  escaped  without 
much  injury. 

Notice  has  probably  been  taken  by  Black-hawk^  in  his  narrative,  of  these 
events ;  but  as  he  relates  every  thing  without  any  regard  to  dntes,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  assign  some  of  his  incidents  to  their  proper  places  in  history. 

Not  long  after  these  events,  in  September,  1827,  Gencrnl  JItkinson  marched 
inro  the  Winnebago  country,  with  a  brigade  of  troops,  regulars  and  militia,  and 
surcreded  in  makmg  prisoners  of  Red-bird,  and  six  other  Winnebagos,  whr 
were  held  in  confinement  at  Prairie  du  Chien  until  a  trial  cotdd  be  had  on  theni. 
On  the  25  October,  1828,  at  a  special  term  of  the  United  States' Circuit  Court, 
they  were  tried,  all  except  Red-bird^  who  had  died  in  prison,  ffaniga  or  the 
Sun,  and  Chik-honfr^sic,  the  LiUU-buU,  were  each  tried  on  two  indictments ;  one 
fbr  the  murder  otJiegistre  Gagmer,  as  accomplices  of  Red-bird,  in  the  murder 
of  which  mention  h^  already  been  made.  Un  the  second  indictment,  Chik- 
hong-tic  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Solomon  Lipcap ;  and  fVaniga  on  the 
same,  as  his  accomplice.  On  the  third  indictment,  Waniga  was  tried  for 
scalping  Louisa  Gagnier  with  intent  to  kill.  On  the  fii'st  indictment,  both 
were  brought  in  guilty.  On  the  second,  Chik-hon^-sic  was  brought  in  guilty, 
and  IVaniga  was  acquitted.  On  the  third,  fVantga  was  found  ffuilty,  and 
CMk-hong-sie  was  acquitted.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  executed  on  the  26 
of  the  following  December. 

The  two  charged  with  the  murder  .of  Mr.  Melhode  and  family  were  acquit- 
ted by  a  nolle  prosequi.  Black-hawk,  or  Knra-zhonsent-hah^  as  his  name  was 
then  written,  and  Kanonekah,  the  Youngest  of  the  Thunders,  were  among  the 
prisoners  charged  with  the  attack  on  the  boats  the  preceding  year ;  but  the 
charge  not  being  sustained  for  want  of  evidence,  they  were  (iisicharged,  as 
was  also  a  son  of  Red-bird. 

Thus  it  appears  a  year  had  passed  since  these  Indians  were  captured,  l>efore 
tli«y  were  brought  to  trial,  ouch  a  delay  of  justice  was  to  the  friends  of  the 
hnprisoned  Indians  ten  times  as  insufferable,  if  possible,  as  any  punishment 
could  have  been,  inflicted  in  any  reasonable  time  after  a  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted. They  cannot  understand  why,  if  one  be  guilty,  he  should  not 
at  once  be  punished,  as  it  seldom  happens,  with  Indians,  tliat  they  deny  an 
(ct  when  guil^:  (he  most  of  them  scorn  to  do  i^    Hence,  the  white  people'fi 
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keeping  them  impriHoned,  the^  think  an  act  of  great  cowardice  ;  prptnimiii^ 
they  dure  nut  punish  tlie  culprit  It  has  sonietiujes  hajipeued,  tliat  after  ao 
Indian  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  long  time,  and  been  discharg(d  for  wantol 
evidence,  although  at  the  time  of  his  capture  there  were  no  doubts  o4  his  guilt, 
oven  upon  his  own  confession,  he  has  been  shot  by  some  skulking  white  bor- 
derer on  liis  way  to  his  home.  This,  to  the  friends  of  such  Indian,  is  the 
most  abominable  crime ;  and  these  things  had  all  happened  in  UJinois  beibn 
the  end  of  182a 

Black-hawk,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  captured  and  held  some  time  in  du- 
rance for  attacking  the  boats,  which,  it  seems,  could  not  be  proved  against  him, 
as  he  was  discharged ;  but  if  there  were  doubts  of  his  guilt  before,  there  can 
De  none  now,  according  to  his  own  confession,  which,  it  would  seem,  he  liad 
too  much  craft  to  acknowledge  before  his  trial. 

Matters  continued  in  a  nittled  state  for  about  three  years,  though  acts  of 
violence  seem  not  often  to  have  occurred.  In  1831,  it  was  the  general  o{itiiion 
oh  the  frontiers,  that  the  Indians  intended  to  foi*bear  no  longer ;  and  it  wai 
rightly  judged  by  General  .Atkinson,  that  efforts  had  been,  or  were  being  made 
bv  some  of  them  to  unite  all  the  Indians  from  Rock  River  to  Mexico  in  a  war. 
That  this  was  the  truth  of  the  case  we  will  hear  Black-hau^  in  evidence. 
He  says,  "Runners  were  sent  to  the  Arkansas,  Red-River  and  Texas — ^not  on 
the  subject  of  our  lauds,  but  a  secret  mission,  which  I  am  not,  at  present,  per- 
mitted to  explain." 

The  difference  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Menominies  and  Sioux, 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  troubles  previous  to  the  war  of  1832.  The  whites 
used  their  endeavors  to  bring  al)Out  a  peace  between  them,  and  finally  effected 
it,  although  at  tlie  very  tune  miu'ders  were  committed  by  one  party  upon  the 
other,  while  on  their  way  to  attend  a  treaty  for  their  own  benefit  But  such 
IS  their  tliirst  for  revenge,  that  they  will  take  it  at  the  hazard  of  themselves 
and  all  their  connections.  Black-hawk  himself  relates,  that  on  a  certain  time, 
which,  I  believe,  was  in  the  summer  of  1830,  tlie  chiefs  of  the  Foxes  were 
invite<l  to  attend  a  ti-eaty  at  Prairie  du  Chieu  for  the  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Sioux.  Nine  of  the  head  men  of  the  Foxes,  with  on«^ 
woman  in  their  company,  set  out  to  attend  the  treaty,  who,  on  their  way,  were 
met  by  a  company  of  Sioux,  near  the  Ouisconsin,  and  all  of  them,  except  one 
man,  were  killed. 

This  murder  went  unrevenged  until  the  next  year,  when  a  band  of  Sioux 
and  Menominies,  who  were  encam|)ed  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  were  attacked  by  some  Foxes  from  Black-hawl^s  party,  and  28  of  them 
were  kilU  d.  The  whites  now  demanded  the  murderers,  but  Black-hauk  said 
they  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  deuiand,  for  it  was  an  affiiir  between  the 
Indian  nations,  over  whom  they  had  no  authority ;  and  besides,  he  said,  when 
the  Menominies  had  murdered  the  Fox  chiefs,  the  year  before,  tliey  made  no 
such  demand  for  the  murderers. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  1830,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  their  country  to  the  United  States,  and  tlie  Sioux,  Oiiia- 
hahs,  loways,  Ottoes,  and  several  other  tribes  and  bands,  panici|mted  in  the 
sale ;  but  ilack-hmok  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  Keokuk,  or  the  fVatchfiU-fox, 
at  this  time  headed  the  ])arty  of  Sacj  that  made  tlie  treaty ;  when  Black-mwk 
knew  what  was  done,  it  very  much  agitated  and  displeased  him ;  but  Keokuk 
had  pleaf4ed  the  whites,  and  sold  his  country,  as  the  ill-advised  M^hUosh  had 
done.  The  next  summer,  1831,  Black-hawk  says,  that  while  on  a  visit  to  tlie 
Indian  agent  at  Rock  Island,  he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  "  talk  of  our  having 
to  leave  my  village.  The  trader  (he  says)  explained  to  me  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  tliat  had  been  made,  and  said  we  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  Illinois 
side  of  tlie  Mississippi,  and  advised  us  to  select  a  good  place  for  our  villege 
a^jd  remove  to  it  in  the  spring.**  This  trader  was  the  aaopted  brotlier  of  the 
orinciiml  Fox  chief,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  leave  his  village  and  build 
tnother  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Keokuk  bad  consented  in  go 
and  was  using  all  his  influence  to  induce  others  to  go  with  him. 

A  party  now  began  to  organize  itself  in  opposition  to  that  of  Keokuk, 
They  called  upon  BUick-h(UDk  for  his  opinion  about  it ;  and,  says  the  old  chief 
^  I  gave  it  freely — and  after  <][uestioning  ^utish-gtibrme  al>out  the  asle  of  the 
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ludfl,  he  assured  me  that  he  never  had  consented  to  the  sale  of  our  Tillages 
I  now  promised  this  party  to  be  their  leader,  and  raised  the  staadard  of 
opposition  to  Keokuk^  with  a  full  determination  not  to  leave  my  village." 

The  Sac  villc^  vms  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  Rock  River  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  tribe  had  here  usually  about  700  acres  of  planting  land, 
which  extended  about  two  and  a  half  miies  up  the  MisaisaippL  Acoording 
to  the  tradition  of  liie  Indians,  a  village  had  stood  here  about  150  yeani 
The  whole  extent  of  the  Sac  country  on  the  MissiBsippi,  was  from  the  mouth 
Off  the  Ouisconsin  to  the  Fortage  des  Shnix,  almost  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Missouri,  in  length  near  700  miles. 

About  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  some  out- 
rages were  comiiiitted  upon  the  Indians  by  the  whites  in  kmd  like  the  foUow- 
mg : — One  of  BUukrhmoli^s  men  having  found  a  hive  of  bees  m  the  woods,  in 
a  hollow  tree,  took  it  to  his  wigwam.  Some  whites,  havinc  learned  the  cir- 
enmstanbe,  repaired  to  the  Indian'ii  vrigwam  and  demanded  the  honey  as 
their^  and  he  save  it  up  to  them.  They  not  only  took  the  honey,  but  made 
ptander  of  all  the  skins  he  had  got  during  his  winter's  hunt,  and  carried  them 
off  also.  The  case  of  the  Indian  was  exceeding  hard,  for  he  owed  the  skins 
to  bis  trader.  Tbereibre  he  could  not  pay  him,  nor  could  he  get  neeeasarios 
fbr  his  family,  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  meet  his  fiirmer  contract 

About  tliis  time  Btadi-hawk  met  with  gross  ill  treatment  from  some  whiles 
who  met  him  in  the  woods  a*hunting.    They  fell  upon  him,  and  heal  him  so 
-idverely  that  he  was  hune  for  some  time  mar  it    The  whites  pretended  he 
^d  done  them  an  injury.    Such  outrages,  added  to  those  of  a  public  nature, 
hod  driven  the  Indians  to  desperation,  and  finalW  determined  nladsrkauik  to 
act  on  tire  ofiensive.    But  he  was  sadly  deceived  in  his  real  strength  when 
he  came  to  trial;  for  he  had  been  assured  that  the  Chippewas,  Ottowa% 
Wlnnebagos  and  Pottowattomies  aU  stood  ready  to  help  and  second  hiss. 
Mhj^ope^  who  had  been  among  some  of  them,  was  either  deceived  himself 
or  he  intentionally  deceived  his  chie£    But  the  Prop&et,  WotbokieMtk^  w: 
doubtless  the  grstta«  deceiver.    He  sent  word  to  AaMimok  that  he  hi 
received  wampum  fh)m  me  nations  just  mentioned,  and  he  was  sure  of  tht 
ta^imtmon.    Besides  this  strong  encouragement,  it  vras  also  told  to  ll 
principal  Sac  chie&,  that  tneir  British  father  at  Maiden  stood  ready  to  he 
thero,'m  case  of  wrong  being  ofiered  them  by  the  whites;  but  this  wa 
urithout  doulit,  a  strata^m  of  the  Prophet,  or  JSl^apopty  the  bearer  of  th 
intelliirenrtn.    The  chiefs  of  the  whites  at  Maiden  and  other  places,  had  bee 
visited  by  Bkukrhioffk  or  his  head  men,  and,  on  being  told  their  situation  in 
respect  to  being  obliged  to  leave  their  country,  these  friends  of  the  Indians 
honestly  told  them  that,  if  they  had  not  sold  their  country,  it  could  not  be 
taken  from  them. 

When  the  old  chief,  Blaek-hawky  found  that  Keokuk  had  sold  the  Sac 
village,  with  the  rest  of  their  countiy  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  be 
SHW  and  conversed  with  him  about  it,  and  Keokuk  was  so  well  convinced  that 
he  had  done  what  he  had  no  right  to  do,  that  he  promised  to  go  to  the  whites^ 
and  use  all  his  endeavors  to  get  it  back  again  by  giving  any  other  part  of  the 
country  for  it:  Black-hawk  said  he  would  give  up  even  the  Uad-mineMj  if 
they  could  only  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  old  village,  and  the  little  point  of 
land  on  which  were  the  beatitiflil  cornfields  which  their  wives  had  cultivated, 
for  vearS)  undisturbed,  and  the  adjacent  burying-grounds  of  their  honored  dead. 

With  strong  hopes  that  something  would  be  effected  for  them,  the  Sacs 
set  out  upon  their  usual  winter's  hunt,  in  the  fall  of  1830,  and  meanwhile 
the  whites  came  on  and  possessed  their  beloved  village !  When  the  Indians 
returned,  they  saw  families  of  intruders  in  their  om^ii  wi^ams  and  lodges, 
that  they  had  lefl  the  fall  prevk>us — the  wives  and  children  of  the  poor 
Indians  were  now  upon  the  banks  of  their  own  Mississippi,  but  without  a 
home  or  lodge  to  cover  them !  This  was  insufferable  to  Bladc^hmek — ^whers 
is  the  white  man  that  could  endure  Fuch  things  ?  There  are  none  that  could, 
ev^n  the  most  servile  slave. 

The  Sacs  were  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  having  r 
turned  from  their  hunting-grounds  earlier  than  usual,  on  account  of  iiif 
nation  of  the  state  of  things  in  their  village.    The  ke  had  not  left  the  M 
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sismppi ;  but  before  it  was  tiine  to  plant  corn,  the  finn  reaolution  of  theddefr 
was  taken,  tliat  their  village  they  would  again  poaseaoi  They  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  their  resolution,  and  went  on  and  took  poaseanon.  The  whites  were 
alarmed,  and  doubting  of  their  ability  to  drive  off  the  Indians  then^  said  they 
would  live  and  plant  together ;  but  took  care  to  seize  iqwn  all  the  best  planting 
kind  The  Indians  \%  er^  determined  not  to  be  the  first  to  commit  any  h<^tile  act, 
and  submitted  to  ^reat  insults;  some  of  their  women  being  shamefiilly  beaten 
hy  their  white  neighbors  for  the  most  triflinff  ofbnce,  to  which  their  new 
situation  had  unavoidal)ly  subjected  them,  and  one  yoimg  man  was  actually 
beaten  to  death,  or  so  that  he  soon  after  oied ;  neverthelM,  to  the  shame  of 
those  whites  be  it  told,  there  is  no  account  which  has  ever  come  to  me  that 
the  Indians  attempted  to  retaliate. 

Other  evils  were  experienced  while  the  poor  Sacs  endeavored  to  live  with 
the  whites  in  their  own  village.  Ardent  spirits  were  brought  in,  and  used  to 
cheat  the  Indians  out  of  their  personal  property,  their  guns,  and  articlefl 
with  which  they  hnnted. 

in  the  fall  ot  1830,  the  Indians  had  been  told  that  they  must  not  come 
again  to  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Meantime  the  lands  of  the  Sac  village 
had  been  sold,  or  a  part  of  them,  and  all  the  Indians  were  ordered  to  leave 
them.  Black-hawk  and  his  band,  however,  would  not  obey,  and  some  of 
them  remained  on  the  unsold  lands,  while  the  others  were  on  their  hunting 
expeditions  And  early  in  the  spring  of  1831,  after  having  used  every  means 
for  a  reconciliation,  without  giving  up  their  village,  the  Sacs  in  a  body  re- 
crossed  the  river  to  their  old  cornfields,  and  in  a  menacing  manner  took 
possession ;  but  if  we  can  believe  BladL-hmok^  he  did  not  mean  to  be  pro- 
voked into  a  war  by  any  thing  less  than  the  life-blood  of  some  of  hb  people; 
which  he  said  the  whites  dare  not  take,  at  least  so  long  as  he  remained  on  the 
government's  land ;  for  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  which  had  caused  these 
troubles,  the  Indians  were  not  obliged  to  leave  the  lands  so  lone  as  they  re- 
mained unsold.  But  the  setders  cried  out  against  the  encrtHtdanenis  tf  tfte 
Indiana  upon  them,  which  soon  became  so  loud  and  clamorous  that  Governor 
Remolds  forthwith  taking  the  resTHmsHnlibfj  declared  the  stale  of  Illinois  in- 
vaded by  hostile  Indians,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were 
upon  other  lands  than  those  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Accordmgly,  on  the  28  May,  1831,  Governor  Reynolds  wrote  Grom  Belleville, 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Dlinois,  to  General  Gaines,  the  military  commander 
of  the  western  department,  that  he  had  received  undoubted  jnformation  that 
the  section  of  the  state  near  Rock  Island  was  at  that  time  mvaded  by  a  hoe- 
tile  band  of  the  Sac  Indians,  headed  by  Blatkrhawk ;  and  that  in  order  to  re- 
pel said  invasion,  and  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  state,  he  had  called  on 
700  of  the  militia  of  the  said  state,  to  be  moimted  and  ready  for  that  service. 
He  therefore,  *<  as  executive  of  the  state  of  Ulinois,"  respectftdly  solicited  his 
codperation.  General  Gaines  said  in  answer,  the  next  day,  that  he  had  ordered 
six  companies  of  regidar  troops  to  proceed  fit>m  Jefferson  Barracks  the 
day  following,  May  30,  for  the  Sac  village,  and  if  necessary  he  would  add 
two  companif  s  more  fh>m  Prairie  du  Chien.  This  fbn^e  he  considered  suf- 
ficient to  put  down  the  "  hostile  Sacs ;"  but,  he  said,  if  the  Indian  force  had 
oeen  augmented  by  other  Indians,  then  he  would  correspond  with  his  excel- 
lency by  express,  and  avail  himself  of  his  offer  of  the  700  mounted  volunteenk 

Governor  Reynolds  had  just  before  (26  M»xy)  written  to  General  CZofi,  the 
superintendent  of  Lidian  ai&irs  at  St  Louis,  and  among  other  thin|^  said,  he 
had  considered  it  necessary  to  order  out  trooos  **to  proUet  the  citusens"  of 
the  state  *<near  Rock  Island yrom  invasion  ana  depredation;''  but  Crom  his 
letter  to  Gaines,  dated  only  two  days  idler,  the  state  was  acmally  inoaded. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  in  something  less  than  two  davs,  by  thinking  the  mat* 
ter  over,  the  governor  had,  in  his  mind,  changed  the  /ear  of  invasiou 
into  actual  invasion.  In  the  same  letter  he  goes  on :  rnie  object  of  the 
government  of  the  state  is  to  protect  those  citizens  by  removing  said  Indians, 
•*  peaceably  if  they  can,  hut  forcibly  if  they  must"  «*  I  consider  it  my  duty  la 
inform  vou  of  the  al)ove  call  on  the  militia,  and  that  in  or  about  15  days,  a  suf- 
ficient force  will  appear  before  these  Indians  to  remove  them,  dead  or  aKoe^ 
over  tbe  west  side  of  the  Mississippi."    Whether  his  excellency  did  not 
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i  to  stop  with  his  iDdians  short  of  the  Western  Ocean,  1  cannot  say,  but 
certainly  be  says  nothing  of  leaving  them  any  where  on  lands  on  tke  west  side 
of  the  IVIississippi ;  he,  however,  humanely  adds,  "  But  to  save  all  this  disagree- 
able business,  perhaps  a  request  from  you  to  them,  for  them  to  remove  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  would  effect  the  object  of  procuring  peace  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state.**  General  Clark  replied,  two  days  ailer,  that  every  effort 
•a  bis  part  **•  had  been  made  to  effect  the  removal  from  Illinois  of  all  the  tribes 
who  bad  ceded  their  lands." 

Hence  no  alternative  now  remained  but  to  proceed  on  with  an  army  to 
drive  off  the  Indians.  Accordingly  General  Gaines  proceeded  to  the  counti^y 
in  dispute,  and  by  his  prudent  management  succeeded  in  settling  the  difS- 
eidty,  which,  as  matters  immediately  afterwards  turned  out,  seems  to  have 
amounted  to  but  little ;  and  as  Greneral  Gainers  account  of  his  expedition 
agrees  very  well  with  what  Black-kawk  has  Since  said  about  it,  we  lay  it  before 
the  reader.    It  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  Rock  Island,  20  June,  1831. 

**  I  have  visited  the  Rock  River  village,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  locali- 
ties, and,  as  far  as  possibly,  the  disposition  of  the  Indians.  They  confirm  me 
in  the  opinion  I  had  previously  formed,  that,  whatever  may  be  tlieir  feeUngs 
of  hostility,  they  arr  resolved  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  their  tomahawks  and 
fire-arms  except  ii:  self-defence.  But  few  of  their  warriors  were  to  be  seen— 
their  women  and  children,  and  their  old  men  appeared  anxious,  and  at  first 
somewhat  confused,  but  none  attempted  to  run  ofi^  Having  previously  noti- 
fied their  cliiefs  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  Siem,  unless  they 
shoidd  desire  to  inform  me  of  their  intenuon  to  movefotihwUh,  as  1  bad  di- 
rected them,  1  did  not  speak  to  them,  though  within  50  yards  of  many  of 
thenL  I  had  with  me  on  board  the  steam-boat  some  artillery,  and  two  com- 
pames  of  infantrv.  Their  village  is  immediately  on  Rock  River,  and  so  situ- 
ated that  I  could  from  the  steam-boat  destroy  all  their  bark  houses  (the  oidy 
kind  of  houses  they  have)  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  force  now  with  me, 
probably  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  But  1  am  resolved  to  abstain  from  firing 
a  shot  without  some  bloodshed,  or  some  manifest  attempt  to  shed  blood,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  I  have  already  induced  nearly  one  third  of  them  to 
oxMs  the  Mississippi  to  their  own  land.  The  residue,  however,  say,  as  the 
mendly  chiefs  report,  that  they  never  wiU  move ;  and  what  is  very  uncommon, 
their  women  urge  their  hostile  husbands  to  fight  rather  than  to  move  and  thus 
to  abandon  their  homes." 

Thus  stood  matters  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Illinois  militia;  neither 
party  wishing  to  do  anv  thing  to  bring  on  hostilities.  On  the  7th  Juneu 
Bladtrhawk  met  General  Gaines  in  council,  and  plainly  told  him  he  would 
not  remove,  and  to  let  him  know  he  was  not  afraid  of  his  forces,  went  to  the 
council-house  at  the  head  of  his  band,  armed  and  painted  as  though  they  ex- 
pected to  be  attacked ;  the  consequence  was,  nothing  was  effected  thus  fiur. 
But  the  general  was  satisfied  that  the  reports  of  otlier  tribes  having  engaged 
to  assist  them  were  entitled  to  little  credit  That  the  general  wefl  understood 
the  afiairs  of  the  ^Sacs  at  this  time,  no  doubt  will  bo  entertained,  on  compar- 
ing his  account  With  the  statement  of  Black-hawk  in  his  life.  ^  Several  other 
tribes,"  obeerves  the  general,  ^such  as  the  Winnebagos,  Pottowattomies,  and 
Kikapoos,  have  been  invited  by  these  Sacs  to  assist  them ;  but  I  cannot  positively 
ascertain  that  more  than  200  have  actually  joined,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  these  will  remain  true  to  their  offending  allies." 

As  General  Gaines  found  he  could  not  effect  a  compliance  with  his  demands, 
he  concluded  to  wait  for  the  militia,  who,  on  the  25  June,  promptly  arrived. 
These  the  Indians  thought  it  not  proper  to  oppose,  knowing  well  that  border 
militia  would  submit  to  no  restraint  from  their  officers ;  they  therefore  fled 
across  the  Mississippi  to  avoid  being  massacred  ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
June  26,  the  army  took  possession  of  the  Sue  village,  without  the  firing  of  a 
gun  on  either  side.  On  the  27th,  Black-hawk  caused  a  white  dag  to  be  dis- 
played to  show  his  disposition  to  have  a  parley,  which  soon  ofler  ensued,  and 
this  ended  in  a  treaty. 

Li  his  despatch  to  the  secretary  of  war.  General  Gaines  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  **  these  Indians  were  as  completely  humbled,  as  if  they  had  been 
ihastised  in  battle, and  leas  disposed  to  distiurb  the  firontier  inhabitants;* 
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iud  that  GoTenior  Be^noUi  was  of  the  same  o[rfiiioii.  But  in  thto  tbey  i 
both  misUiken,  ahhough  when  the  treaty  was  made,  Btaek-htrnk  wkheut 
doubt  intended  strictly  to  observe  it ;  yet  he  could  not  foresee  what  wouM 
happen.  He  had  been  promised  com  to  supply  the  wants  of  hiiTpeople,  in- 
stead of  tliat  which  tbcv  had  been  obliged  to  abandon;  but  wiMit  they 
received  was  far  from  sudicient,  and  they  b^an  to  ^1  the  encroachment  «r 
famine.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  party  of  &C8,  as  the  old  chief  says,  weal 
over  the  river  to  deal  eomjirom  their  ownfiddi !  and  thus  began  a  new  soiea 
of  troubles  which  ended  m  bloodshed. 

Bladt^hanok^  with  his  chief  men,  had  signed  the  treaty,  and  it  was  broken 
the  same  rear  by  both  parties.  It  was  dated  on  the  80  June,  1831,  fhre  days 
after  the  ^  AJght.'^  and  amon^  the  signers  we  reco^ize,  besides  Mi7cata-Mi7- 
Hi-KATAK  (MtuX'httwk),  as  his  name  was  then  wntten,  Pasubpaho  (iStoUti^ 
ddtf),  Wbkshkat  (Sttaveon-head),  Kakekamah  (Mrjith\  and  several  otbei«. 
It  was  in  the  course  of^the  same  summer,  that  the  party  from  Bkuik-hmok9 
band  killed  the  38  Menomoniea,  of  which  we  have  before  given  an  account, 
and  altliotigh  the  whites  considered  it  their  concern,  seem  not  to  have  under- 
taken to  revenge  it  until  the  spring  of  1833;  and  the  probabUity  is,  they 
would  hardly  then  have  imdertaken  it,  had  not  some  of  die  Sacs  intruded 
themselves  again  into  their  old  village,  by  which  a  new  cry  was  raised 
Sj^inst  thenL  Be  this  as  it  may.  General  Mdnmm  set  out  for  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, about  the  first  of  Aprfl,  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  United 
States  infimtrv,  at  whose  approach  Black-kawk  and  his  party  abandoned  thpir 
camp  on  the  MisBissif)pi,  where  Fort  Madison  bad  been  buih,  and  ascended 
Rock  River.  It  was  in  this  direction  he  expected  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
Pottowattomies,  Winnebagoq^  and  Kikapoos,  but  who  in  the  end  declined  the 
haieardous  and  unequal  conflict 

As  Black^hawk  moved  leisurely  up  Rock  River,  he  received  several  ez« 
presses  from  General  Mdnson,  oraenng  him  in  a  peremptory  manner  to  leave 
the  country ;  but  he  constandy  said  he  would  not,  and  said  be  wns  going  to 
the  Frophefs  village  to  make  com,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  and  the 
whites  might  attack  him  if  the^  dared ;  that  they  might  come  on  if  thmF 
ebese,  but  they  wotild  not  find  him  unprepared ;  yet  he  would  not  begin  vHco 
them. 

Meanwhile  General  AOdnmn^  not  judging  it  expedient  to  pursue  the  IndiaiiB 
up  Rock-Rher,  made  a  stand  at  Dixon's  Feny.  and  waited  fbr  a 
tbreemeot 


CHAPTER  DL 

Mmrk  if  Major  StUlman— fjOf  wmt  <f  Blaoc-hawk's  nieii-49tilliDaii's  dtfml-^ 
TM  wiA  tftd  WnmAmgo9  Mmunmonies  join  the  whits^—SettUwumt  em  M»m 
Creek  deeireyed — CmptAUy  ef  two  young  wemen-^Murdere^Plmm  Jtioer  setdo' 
memt  irokem  up — Congreee  ordere  out  troope-^urders  near  Oajemm'  ■  hdione  etd 
efhu  QeneraJ  Dodge— Solder's  c^eat— SleveiMoii**  dfftnA-^Ubedt  enike  foH  ot 
Bvgalo  Qrove-^On  that  at  Apple  River^Drfeat  iff  Major  Dement— Jlttrier  at 
dncinawa  Mound — Ravages  or  the  cholera  among  the  regular  troova — Battle  of 
the  Omeeonem-^etum  wtthjihe  eteoim-koal  Wamor—BatUe  qf  the  id  of  August^ 
and  end  qf  the  war, 

Befokx  the  arrival  of  General  Mdnson  it  Ogee's  or  Duton*s  Ferry,  Oeneial 
ffkUtiides  had  proceeded  there  with  a  considerable  body  of  mounted  men, 
and  a  march  or  discoverv  was  resolved  upon.  Accordingly,  about  tho  13tb 
of  May,acompanvof276men  proceeded  on  towards  Sycamore  Creek,  under 
Major  StUlman.  Black-bawk  being  apprized  of  the  march  of  this  detach- 
ment, sent  out  three  young  warriors  with  a  white  flag  to  meet  them,  and  in- 
vite them  to  his  camp ;  but  the  whites,  paying  no  regard  to  the  flag,  took  the 
bearers  of  it  prisoners.  Five  others  had  been  serit  afler  th<*  flrnt,  to  see  what 
ensued,  and  to  report  what  might  take  place.  TU  so  Ave  wore  discovered 
and  puraued  by  a  small  party  of  the  whitf  s,  and,  I\  ing  ovcnnken,  two  ef 
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tbem  were  killed,  and  the  rest  escaped,  h  was  now  near  night,  on  the  14th 
of  May.  The  i>arty  that  had  IdHed  the  two  Indians  returned  to  the  main 
body,  which,  it  seems,  was  preparing  to  encamp  fbr  the  night  when  this  cir- 
ctmistance  todk  place ;  all  immediately  mounted  their  horses  and  rushed 
fbrward  in  confusion.  It  does  not  appear  that  Black-hawk  had  any  thoughts 
that  the  whites  would  attack  him,  for  he  had  not  but  about  40  of  his  men 
with  hrm  at  this  time,  the  others  bein?  out  upon  a  hunting  excursion ;  hot 
when  his  spies  returned,  and  reported  that  two  of  their  number  had  been 
barlMiroasly  murdered,  the  war-whoop  was  sounded,  and  the  best  prepara- 
tions were  made,  that  the  time  would  allow  to  meet  the  invaders. 

When  they  apprdached  Sycamore  Creek,  the  whites  proceeded  to  arose  it 
in  the  same  disonierly  manner  they  came  to  it,  although  the  country  was  very 
&vorable  for  ambushes.  The  Indians  stood  firm,  and  were  doubtless  sure  of 
a  victory,  seeing  the  enemy  pass  the  creek  man  by  man  as  they  arrived ; 
and  when  a  sufficient  number  had  crossed,  the  Indians  rushed  upon  then^ 
with  their  usual  fury  of  attack.  The  whites  say  the  Indians  "  showed  thent- 
i^lves  on  every  quarter,  mounted  and  armed.  They  commenced  the  attack 
with  guns,"  and  continued  it  with  knives  and  tomahawks.  Their  sitaatioh 
became  in  a  moment  desperate,  and  Major  StiUman,  who  was  in  the  rear, 
learning  Ae  situation  of  the  advance  column,  immediately  ordered  a  retreat^ 
but  none  was  effected — it  was  a  most  disorderly  and  wretched  fiiffht !  scarce 
two  flying  together ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  smallness  of  Black-hoMa  fbrce 
that  any  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape. 

Tlius  Btack'hnwk  with  about  40  men  had  nut  ^0  to  flight,  and  dispersed 
them  in  such  a  maimer,  that  it  was  reportea  at  first  by  themselves,  tliat  60 
or  70  had  been  killed ;  out,  as  it  proved  afterwards,  it  was  tiieir.  grert  fear  of 
the  Indians,  that  had  driven  them  so  far  from  their  companions,  that  thev 
did  not  all  arrive  at  Dixon's  Ferry  for  several  days  after  the  fight,  although 
the  battle-ground  was  only  30  tniles  from  that  place.  They  generally  came 
in,  one  at  a  time,  as  they  had  crossed  Sycamore  Creek  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th;  and  in  the  end,  m  but  12  were  accounted  fbr,  and  11  of  these  were 
found  afterwards  on  the  battle-ground  and  interred.  A  letter  fVom  that 
country  says,  "The  dead  that  were  found  were  cut  and  mangled  in  a  mom 
shocking  and  indecent  manner ;  their  hearts  cut  out,  heads  off,  aiwl  every 
species  of  indignity  practised  upon  their  persons.  One  alone  escaped  this 
treatment :  he  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  nearly  cut  off,  embraced  by 
the  arms  of  an  Indian  who  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  but  jjet  had 
strengm  enoufh  remaining  to  tomahawk  the  man  who  had  shot  hnn^and 
partly  to  cut  off  his  head,  dying  in  the  very  act — his  last  convulsive  struggle 
being  an  embrace  of  his  enemy  even  in  death."  From  Black-kawl^s  own 
account,  it  appears  he  lost  but  three  men  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  that 
these  were  killed  who  were  sent  out  to  meet  the  whites  in  their  ajiproach  th 
Sycamore  Creek. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  whites  were  guilty  of  the  first  blood  shed  in  this  wai^. 
The  affiur  of  Sycamore  Creek  caused  a  mre  alarm  to  be  sounded  through- 
out the  western  region.  Btack-hawt^s  40  warriors  were  magnified  into  1500, 
aiU  only  the  next  day  after  ^Ulman^s  defeat,  Governor  lUifnolde  is8ae<l  a  proc^ 
tarnation  calluig  on  the  militia  to  assemble  at  Hennepin,* on  IMinnis  River,  by 
the  10  of  June,  to  the  number  of  2000  men ;  which  number,  he  said,  he  "con- 
sidered necessary  to  subdue  those  Indians,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  state." 
Although  the  news  of  Major  StUbnarCs  disaster  fiew  over  the  country 
among  the  whites  with  great  rapidity,  yet  it  is  mentioned  as  a  circumstance 
well  worthy  of  remark,  that  messengers  from  the  hostile  Sacs,  l>enring  to  the 
Missouri  Indians  the  news  of  their  victory,  arrived  at  the  Des  Moines  Rapids 
24  hours  befbre  the  express  sent  by  Governor  Reynolds  at  the  same  place. 

Al>outthe  time  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  May  was  issued,  calliiitf  for 
2000  mOitia,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  whites  to  secure  or  draw  off  the 
Winnebai^  and  prevent  their  joining  the  war  party.  On  the  26  May, 
Mr.  Orotott,  a  sub-Indian  agent,  held  a  council  at  the  head  of  the  Pour  Lakes 
with  a  number  of  the  Winnebago  chiefs,  and  they  all  signified  their  desire 
oi  remaining  at  peace  with  the  white  people.  At  this  eouncil,  the  chief) 
called  the  LMe-bl'tek,  made  a  speech,  and  among  other  things  said 
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*^  Futlier,  wliat  you  have  heard  of  ua  ia  Srom  (briced  tonguea,  and  what  yom 
have  heard  o€Manrtaier  is  fidae.  Mom-eaUr  ia  sick ;  hut  he  haa  aeot  hia  aistei 
and  ddu^^nter  here  to  speak  for  him.  Father,  aince  I  knew  you,  I  have  al- 
i^ava  heiard  your  counsel,  and  did  what  you  told  me.  My  &tl]^r,  the  Great 
Spirit,  has  sent  >ou  both  here.  You  have  taken  me  bv  the  hand,  and  you 
have  held  it  fast  in  youra.  We  hope,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
all  our  women  and  children,  that  you  will  hold  it  feat,  and  we  will  hold  on  to 
you  so  hard  that  you  cannot  shake  us  off  My  &ther,  I  aak  nothing  but  a 
cletur  sky  over  our  heads,  which  have  lieen  hanging  down  lately,  and  Uie  sky 
has  been  dark,  and  the  wind  haa  been  blowing  contmually,  and  trying  to  blow 
liea  in  our  ears,  but  we  turn  our  ears  from  it ;  but  when  we  look  tovmda  you, 
the  weather  ia  clear,  and  the  wind  does  not  blow.  My  father,  our  yoiinff 
men  do  not  travel  much,  for  they  are  afraid  of  the  Saca,  and  afraid  they  wm 
be  token  for  Saca  by  the  troops.  My  father,  we  wish  you  to  give  us  a  paper 
like  the  one  General  Mdnaon  gave  ua,  that  we  may  show  it  to  the  whites 
whom  we  meet,  that  thev  may  know  we  are  friends  and  for  peace.** 

Aa  soon  as  the  troubles  becan,  there  were  many  of  the  Menomonies  and 
Sioux,  who,  thirstinff  for  the  blood  of  the  Sacs,  came  and  offered  themselves 
to  the  whites,  to  %ht  for  them,  but  their  aervicea  were  refused ;  now  they 
had  had  a  fight,  and  being  beaten,  they  were  glad  to  call  upon  the  Indians 
for  aaaistance,  and  it  was  granted  Yet  it  shomd  not  be  supposed  that  it  was 
from  any  love  tiiey  bore  towards  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to  fight  fbr 
them,  but  fVom  their  natural  inclination  to  war,  and  to  seek  revenge  fbr  in- 
juries they  had  received  from  the  Sacs  during  their  former  troubl^  Con- 
aequentlv  severa^  hundreds  of  them  were  soon  upon  the  march  in  various 
directions  to  surprise  those  belonging  to  the  war  par^,  and  othera  attached 
themselves  to  the  army. 

Blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  no  one  had  any  right  to  expect  but  that  the 
Indiana  would  retaliate  upon  any  whitea,  according  to  their  manner,  whether 
m  arma  or  the  cradle.  There  was  a  amall  settlement  upon  Indian  Creek, 
near  its  confluence  widi  Fex  River,  about  25  miles  from  the  town  of  Hennepin, 
the  rendezvous  of  the  army.  On  the  20th  *  of  May,  this  settlement  was 
fidlen  upon  by  a  small  band  of  warriors,  led  by  a  Pottowattomie,  who,  after 
killing  15  persons,  took  considerable  plunder,  and  proceeded  to  BUuk-hau^s 
camp. 

The  Indiana  gave  aa  a  reason  for  their  attack  upon  this  place,  that  not  long 
before,  a  man  who  lived  there  by  the  name  of  Aofi,  had  severely  beaten  the 
Pouowattomie  who  led  the  party  that  conmiitted  the  murder.  Yet  the  family 
of  this  man,  if  not  the  man  himself^  had  been  told  by  a  friendly  Indian,  diat 
aparty  would  come  and  murder  them,  an<l  advised  them  to  fly  for  their  lives. 
They  immediately  did  so,  but  aa  vengeance  had  decreed,  they  appear  to  have 
returned  again  very  soon,  as  they  were  there  found  and  muSrdered,  as  before 
stated.  Two  daughters  of  Mr.  naU  were  led  away  captive,  one  about  16,  and 
the  other  about  18  years  of  age ;  two  brothers  of  these  young  women,  who 
were  at  work  in  the  field  when  the  massacre  began,  made  their  escape  and 
arrivkl  safe  at  Dixon's  Ferry.  Bladc-hmok  said  the  young  women  would 
have  been  killed  by  the  Pottowattomiea  when  they  were  taken,  but  were 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  two  of  his  men,  who  were  with  them.  Tlie 
following  account  was  written  immediately  ailer  they  were  delivered  from 
captivity,  by  a  pereon  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  where  they  were  delivered,  and  is 
probably  correct 

**  Of  the  Misses  HaUa,  whose  case  seems  to  interest  every  body,  (and  who 
are  now  at  Galena,)  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  hear  the  following,  as  the 
best  information  that  could  be  collected  from  the  Indians  who  succeeded  in 
procuring  their  liberation.  AAer  the  bloody  scene  of  despatching  such  of  the 
(aniily  as  were  about  the  house,  (to  which  tney  could  not  avoid  being  eye-wit- 
nesses,) those  young  women  were  each  placed  on  a  horse,  which  was  led  Iw 
a  man— other  men  walked  alongside,  to  guard  and  keep  them  from  falling  off 

'  The  editor  of  the  American  Annual  Register  is  under  a  great  mistake  in  placmg  this 
[air  a  moi.th  earlier.  It  cbaoges  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs ;  making  the  Indians  Ifat  fini 
tirderers,  which  it  aoi  &el. 
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in  difficult  paases. — ^At  Dight  a  lodge  was  set  apart,  and  blankets  spread  fbi 
Uiem,  and  elderly  squaws  made  to  sleep  on  each  side,  by  whom  tney  were 
taken  care  of.  Such  food  as  the  Indians  had,  was  offered  to  them ;  but  thev 
cried  and  wept,  and  were  too  unwell  to  eat  or  be  comforted.  AU  of  which 
the  youne  women  say  is  true,  and  that  the  Indian  men  offered  no  insult  to 
them.  They  also  coniirm  what  is  stated  of  Bladc-hawJ^s  camp,  as  seen  in 
going  through  a  narrow  passage,  where  their  horses  mired  in  the  mud : — 
more  of  the  camp,  it  is  supposed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  see.  It  seems 
there  was  more  difficulty  in  procuring  the  liberty  of  one  than  the  other:  a 
young  warrior  claimed  her  as  his  prize,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  give  her 
up ;  but  after  using  ail  the  arguments  they  were  capable  of,  the  Winnebagos 
say  they  had  to  use  threats,  which,  together  with  an  addition  of  ten  horses  to 
the  offer,  obtained  his  consent.  The  young  warrior  cut  from  Miss  HaWa  head 
a  lock  of  her  hair;  which,  by  the  by,  has  no  affinity  to  a  similar  act  amonf 
whites,  but  is  to  be  kept  as  a  trophy  of  his  warlike  exploits.  The  price  paid 
by  the  Winnebagos  is  stated  to  be  forty  horses,  wampum  and  trinkets^— in 
all  to  the  amount  of  2000  dollars." 

Biackrhawk  was  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Four  Lakes,  at  the  head 
sources  of  Rock  River,  about  60  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago,  and  General 
JUkinmm  was  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  before  he  reached  his  place  of  retreat,  he 
had  retraced  his  steps,  and  was  next  discovered  on  the  Ouisconsin. 

About  this  time,  a  travelling  preacher  of  the  denomination  called  Dunkards 
was  killed  on  the  road  to  Chicago.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and 
carried  off  as  a  trophy.  He  was  noted  for  his  odd  appearance ;  his  beard 
being  represented  as  near  a  yard  in  length.  He  had  been  informed  that  sus- 
picious Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  family,  at  whose  house  he 
stopped,  retreated  towards  the  settlements  on  receiving  the  information ;  but 
the  Dunkard  preacher  thought  proper  to  abide  in  the  deserted  house  over 
night,  and  was  killed. 

On  the  22  May,  a  par^  of  spies  having  been  sent  out  by  General  Man- 
son,  with  despatches  for  Fort  Armstrong,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and 
four  of  them  were  killed.  SL  Frain,  an  Indian  agent,  was  among  the  num- 
ber. They  were  aH  scalped,  and  their  scalps  ^  ^  ^  carried  to  jSiadt-hauMs 
camp.  St.  Vram  had  been  odious  to  the  Sacs  trom  the  part  he  took  concern- 
ing their  removal. 

About  this  time,  a  man  by  the  name  ofSndth  was  murdered  near  the  Blue 
Mounds  on  the  Galena  frontier,  and  Mr.  fFinter$»  a  mail  contractor  at  Galena, 
was  killed  near  Dixon's  Ferry.  The  body  of  another  man  was  found  near  the 
same  place,  but  it  was  so  disfigured  that  it  was  not  known. 

On  the  6th  June,  a  small  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  River,  90  miles 
from  Galena,  was  attacked,  and  the  people  retreated  to  a  block-house,  which 
they  had  wisely  take^i  the  precaution  to  erect  This  the  Indians  tried  to  take 
for  about  a|i  hour,  but  could  not  effect  their  object,  and  drew  off  The  inhab- 
itants then  went  down  the  river  in  a  boat  to  Galena.  Whether  any  persons 
were  killed,  I  do  not  find. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  there  were  so  many  troops  spread  over  the  Indian 
country,  that  Blam-hawk^B  party  found  but  few  opportunities  to  murder  the 
fhmtier  inhabitants.  And  although  there  were  about  3000  men  in  arms  to 
combat  500  Indians,  yet  congress  ordered  600  moimted  rangers  to  be  raised 
*<for  the  defence  of  the  fh>ntiers." 

On  the  14th  of  June,  five  persons  were  killed  not  far  below  Hamilton's  Fort, 
near  Gajena,  and  on  the  16tn  pne  man  was  killed  within  a  mile  of  the  same 
place.  General  Dod^  being  in  the  neighborhood,  marched  with  30  of  his 
mounted  men  immediately  in  pursuit  When  about  three  miles  on  his  way,  he 
discovered  13  Indians,  whoni  he  took  to  be  the  party  who  had  committed  the 
murders,  ai^d  he  pursued  them  with  great  spirit  Immediately  af^r  cossing 
EaQt  Picheton^ca  Creek,  the  Indians  buried  themselves  in  a  thick  swamp 
The  whites  dismounted,  and  after  securing  their  horses,  and  placing  a  small 
guard  to  watch  for  any  tliat  miffht  attempt  to  escape,  rush/ed  in  after  the 
retreating  Indians.  They  presenUy  came  up  with  them,  and  began  an  uidis- 
din^nate  ^ughter.    Nq  resjstai^ce  w^s  noade,  ^nd  every  Indian  was  kilM 
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or  idurdered  io  a  ftw  minutes.    Not  satiBfied  with  this,  they  tore  off  tbft 
■oaips  of  every  one,  and  bore  them  off  in  triumph. 

On  the  same  day,  Captain  Suvgdar  met  with  and  defeated  a  smaM  lodiao 
fbfce  near  Kellog's  Grove.  Four  of  the  Indians  were  said  to  ha^ie  been  kffled, 
and  one  of  the  whites  wae  mortally  wounded.  In  their  return  nurch,  they 
were  attacked  by  an  ambush  and  defeated,  having  three  of  their  men  kilied 
and  mortallv  wounded.    Tise  whUes  now  escaped  fay  flight 

On  the  Idth  of  June,  as  Captain  SUveMWi  with  a  small  force  was  scouting 
near  where  Creneral  Dodgt  cut  e^Tthe  12  Indiana,  he  was  met  by  a  fi>ree  undar 
BUttk-hauikf  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued.  The  whites  fought  well,  but  thej 
were  defeated  At  one  time,  Captain  SUtotn»on  was  left  aunoet  alone  by  \m 
pvQTy  and  was  severely  wounded;  but  they  rallied  &§^  and  effected  a 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  three  only  of  their  number.  The  fidit  yns  closa 
and  desperate  for  a  short  time,  in  which  bayonets,  knives  and  tomahawks 
were  chiefly  used. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  24  of  June,  br  a  considerable  body  of  war- 
Sors,  to  surprise  the  fort  at  Buffiilo  Grove,  on  Rock  Rivec;  im\y  about  19  miles 
o  tlie  northward  of  Dixon'^B  Feny.  It  was  guarded  by  150  militia,  who  vrere 
!lrep«r6d  to  meet  them,  and  a  considerably  sharp  contest  ensued.  Sixteen 
if  the  Indians  were  lolled  before  they  retreated.  But  few  of  the  whites 
tvere  wounded.  IIm  garrison  was  in  great  fear  f»f  being  out  o^  having  ex- 
pended ail  their  anmumitioti  before  a  rSunforcemeot  arrived,  which  had  been- 
sent  for  wlule  the  attack  was  going  on. 

About  this  time,  as  Biack-hmek  was  approaching  a  small  fort  on  Apple 
Rivar,  about  12  miles  from  Galena,  he  fell  in  with  four  men  who  had  been 
sent  express  to  ^is  place.  They  did  not  ^scover  the  Indians  imtil  fired 
tipoki,  when  they  fled  for  die  fort,  and  the  Indiaas  pursued  them ;  one  of  the 
men,  a  Mr.  WtUhf  was  wounded  befeve  reaohiin  the  fort,  and  another  man 
was  killed  in  the  fort,  who  had  raised  his  head  aoove  the  pickets  to  make 
discovery.  '  The  fodiims  contented  themselves  t^  taking  away  a  considerable 
c|uantity  of  flour,  and  a  number  of  ci^e  and  horses.  They  would  doubtless 
have  burnt  the  fort  and  buHdingSy  and  killed  sfl  the  people,  but  flrom  fear 
thet  the  light  of  them  would  be  seen  by  some  huge  body  of  white  sQldiers^ 
who  OEiight  pursue  and  overtake  them. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  a  pretty  severe  fight  took  place  between  a  oempaoiy  of 
spies  under  Major  Bmad  and  a  band  of  bi^fians,  not  for  firom  Kellog's 
Grove*  lie  had  arrived  there  only  the  evening  before,  and  being  informed 
thiit  an  Indian  trail  waa  disoovered  in  the  neighborhood,  set  off  immediately 
with  30  mounted  men  to  attack  them.  H^  had  not  proceeded  for  before  the 
Indians  appeared,  and  confidently  attacked  him.  The  Indian  yeU  eo  fiigbt- 
ened  the  horses  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  soon  'began  a 
retreat  The  Indians  pursued  them  a  considerable  distance^  and  lost  nine  of 
their  number,  two  of  whom  were  chiefo.  Five  of  dw  whiles  were  killed, 
and  they  k)st  about  30  of  their  horses. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  three  men  were  attacked  in  a  field  a^  the  Qlncinawmy 
Mound,  about  10  miles  fi*om  Oalena,  uid  two  of  them  were  kiHed.  Migor 
SUnenaon  marehed  immediateW  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers*  On  arriving  at 
the  Mound  he  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  men,  JohK  Thomp^tm  and  Jatnei 
Boxk^  both  shockmgly  mutilated.  The  heart  of  the  former  was  ti&en  ow, 
and  both  were  scalped.  Haying  left  a  few  men  to  bury  the  dead,  Miyor 
Sttvtn»<m  followed  the  trail  of  the  party  to  the  Missisainpi,  where  he  found 
they  had  stolen  a  canoe  and  e^cted  their  escape  aoresa  the  river. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  prompt  action  of  odiigreas  for  the  relief  of 
the  fifontieirs.  ^General  Scott  was  ordered  from  the  sea-board  with  Aine  «om< 
panies  of  artillery,  and  their  cannon  were  to  be  drawn  fix>m  thje  ooMCi  nine  com- 
panies of  infimtry  were  ordered  firom  the  lakes,  and  two  companies  finom 
Baton  Rouge,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Such  was  the  promptness  with 
which  these  orders  were  executed,  that  five  out  of  the  six  conuMOiies  cf 
artillery  ordered  fixmi  Fort  Monroe  in  the  Chesapeake  arrived  in  18  daQ^.at 
Chscago,  1800  miles  distant  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Unfortunately 
tfiis  detachment  was  attacked  by  the  cholera  on  tbo  route,  anit  ^  whele 
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were  rendered  nn^  to  take  the  6«ld  befbre  they  arrived  at  the  ffeene  of  actioo/* 
Accordingly  General  .Sbotf  inibnned  General  AOdnmm  that  he  eduld  nm 
cooperate  mtb'hhn  without  endangering  the  troops  already  bh  thelieid,  and 
therefbre  cfirected  hira  to  act  without  reference  to  his  foroea. 

The  scenes  of  horrorr  occasioned  by  this  most  smgular  disease  willdoubl- 
tesB  be'toid  of  in  ailer-cnnes  with  an^ffect  which  Iums  not  been  siirpassed  In 
that  of  the  histories  of  the  plagues  in  ancient  daya  Several  of  the  com- 
panies befi)re  tuentioned  were  entirely  broken  up.  Of  a  corps  of  5108  men 
under  Colonel  Tofi^'gs^  but  nine  were  reft  alive.  Mr.  John  NbrvdL,  at  Detwit. 
wrote  on  the  l^h  Jiily,  to  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Enqu'uper,  coneera 
ing  its  ravages  in  that  region,  as  fbllows : —  ,    . 

**1  regret  to  add,  tliat  the  infdllgence  from  the  rernlar  troops  is  disa^trona. 

'Of  the  three  icomjmnies  of  artillery  under  Ck>lonel  Twii^^  and  two  or  ihwte 
more  companies  of  inSmtry  witfi  them,  few  remain.  The«e  troops,  you'.vrttl 
recollect,  landed  from  the  steam-boat  Henry  €la^  below  Fort  Oratiot  A  great 
number  of  them  have  been  swept  off  by  the  disease.    Nearly  all  the  otliers 

'  have  deserted.    Of  th6  deserters,  scattered  all  over  tJie  countryy  some  have  ' 
died  in  the  woods,  and  their  bodies  been  devoured  by  the  wohres^    I  nse  the 
hiuguage  of  a  gediknt  young  officer.    Others  have  taken  their  flight  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  without  a  companion  to  close  their  eyes,  or  console  the  last 

'  Tnonaents  of  their  existence.  Their  stranling  survivors  are  occasionaMy  seen 
marching,  some  of  them  know  not  whither,  with  their  knapsacks  on  their 
backs,  shunned  by  the  terrified  inhabitants  as  the  souroe  of  a  luortal  pesti- 
lence. Colonel  Twig^  himself;  and  Burgeon  Everetty  are  very  k>w.  Th^ 
were  sdll  living  at  the  latest  accotmts  fh>m  Fort  Gratiot,  and  sanguine  hopes 
veere  entertained  of  their  recovery.  No  other  officers  havo  yet  beenaasaifed, 
except  Lieutenant  Clay. 

*•  You  will  remember  that  the  troops  under  Cokmel  Ctumninga,  several  of 
whom  died  here,  embarked  on  board  the  steam-boat  William  Penn,  on  Sunday 

'  last,  fbr  Chicago.  The  sickness  among  them  increased  as  they  proceeded  to 
Fort  Gratiot,  and  became  so  great  by  the  thne  they  arrived  there,  that  they 
were  disembarked,  and  have  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  en- 

-  camped  at  Springwells,  about  three  miles  below  town.  Sevemeen  or  «igfat« 
een  of  them  have  died,  and  some  still  remain  sick,  probably  never  to  reoo>vet 
One  half  of  the  command  of  General  Scott^  ordered  to  Chicftgo  by  the  lakes, 

'  wiH  never  reach  him;  a  iarge  portion  of  them  dying ;  a  still  larj^r  number 
deserting. from  an  overwhelming  dread  of  the  disease,  and  the  residue  obliged 
to  march  hack  again.*^  . 

In  pursuing  die  thread  of  events  in  our  narrative,  we  left  General  AikimiPn 

•  In  pursuit  or  Blmk-hmoky  whose  camp  was  said  to  be  at  the  Pour  Lakae. 
Ckneral  Mdnson  had  got  this  information  fh>m  a  Potto watromie  Indian,  named 
Wapanseth,  whom,  with  several  others,  he  had  employed  ^  the  purpose. 

'  He  said  the  old  chief's  camp  was  *<  inaceessible  on  all  sides,  except  through  a 
narrow  pass,  THiich  was  muddy,  being  otherwise  surrounded  by  water  or 
awamps.  It  was  a  little  above  the  junction  of  a  small  creek,  called  While- 
water,  with  the  principal  stream  of  Rock  River,  and  between  the  twa" 
But,  aa  we  have  already  noted,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  Four  jLokee, 
BUtckrlmufk  had  gone ;  and  so  well  did  he  manage  his  retreat  that  the  whites 
were  deceived  aa  to  the  dwection  he  had  taken. 

^Gen.  Atkinson,  expecting,  when  he  marched,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a 
abort  time,  had  taken  with  him  but  a  small  quantity  of  firovisions,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  obliged  to  halt  and  divide  his  forces  at  Lake  Coah- 
ko-nong  (one  of  the  four)  abc^e  named  He  himself  with  the  regular^  sonic 
650  strong,  remained  at  the  kike ;  the  militia,  consisting  of  three  brigades, 
tmder  Generals  Po*ey,  Bodgt  and  Hmry^  about  2000  men,  wore  ordered  to 
march  to  Fort  Wmnebago,  on  the  OuisconMn,  where  stores  were  hourly  ex- 
pected<.  It  was  the  intention  of^  the  commander-in-chief  to  eonsolida(^  Ma 
ibrcea,  and  renew  the  pursuit  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  sufficient  stores.* . 
Instead  of  crossing  the  country  to  e8ca{>e  bt<yond  the  Mississippi,  as  was 

'expected,  Statk-htwh  descended  the  Ouisconsin  to  escape^  in  that  direCtiMi; 

'  by  which  means  Genr^nd  Dodge  came  upon  his  trail  and  conunenced  a  vigsr- 
Otis  f>turstdt;  '  'Rte  xM  chtef  had  received  encouragemeni:  tha^  iu  the  4couaiivy 
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to  which  he  had  retreated,  he  should  not  only  receive  additional  forces  b^ 
which  he  could  withstand  all  the  Americans  could  bring  against  him,  bui 
also  provisions  in  abundance.  He  found  too  late  that  he  had  been  deceived 
in  both  particulars ;  he  was  obliged  to  fly  fh>m  AjAxmoiCb  array,  without  pro- 
visions, nor  had  he  time  to  procure  any  upon  the  way.  Dodge  was  imme- 
diately upon  his  trail,  but  did  not  overtake  him  until  near  a  hundred  miles 
pursuit 

On  the  21  of  July,  General  Dodge,  with  about  900  men  besides  Indiana 
came  up  with  Bladt-hawk  on  the  Ouisccnsin,  40  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago, 
ttver  against  the  old  Sac  village,  and  it  was  only  by  the  superior  management 
of  the  old  warrior  chief,  that  himself  or  any  of  his  people  escaped  capture.  A 
great  number  of  Indians  belonged  to  Dodgers  army,  who  contributed  much 
to  the  successful  result  of  the  affiur.  The  whites  came  upon  the  Indians  aa 
they  were  about  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  time  being  evening,  may  account 
ibr  their  not  being  all  cut  off;  for  immediately  after  the  attack  be^m,  it  was 
so  dark  that  the  whites  could  not  continue  it  without  disadvantage  to  them- 
selves. A  letter  dated  at  Fort  Howard,  25  July,  gives  tlio  following  account 
of  the  aflair : — 

*^  Last  evening  we  received  the  intelligence  of  a  Imttle  having  been  fbuffht  be- 
tween Gen.  Dodge  and  his  division,  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  which  the  rormer 
were  victorious  The  particulars,  as  stated  in  Capt  PUmptoiCs  letter  to  Capt 
Clark,  are  tliese :  ParmuU,  with  a  few  Wimiebagos,  left  the  Portage  a  few 
days  since,  to  proceed  to  Gen.  Dodgt^M  army,  and  guide  them  to  the  Sac 
camp.  On  Saturday  momine  last,  21st  insL,  Gen.  Dodge  sent  his  adjutant 
to  report  to  Gen.  Mdamm  of  his  movements.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  he  came  upon  the  Sacs'  and  Foxes'  trail,  directing  their  course  to  the 
Ouisconsin  river.  He  immediately  returned  and  reported  tlie  circumstance 
to  Gren.  Dodge,  who  pursued  and  overtook  them  about  sundown  of  the  same 
day,  (Saturday)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouisconsiii,  and  about  40  miles  from 
Fort  Winnebago,  when  the  fight  ensued;  the  Indians  at  the  same  time  re- 
treating. The  night  beinff  very  dark,  they  found  it  impossible  to  pursue 
them.  They  had  found,  \^ien  ParqueU  left  them,  waich  was  early  the  next 
morning,  16  Indians  killed,  and  but  one  white  man  killed,  and  four  wounded. 
ParaueU  thinks  not  less  than  40  Indians  fell  in  the  engagement" 

We  have  the  ofiicial  account  of  the  battle  by  General  Dodge ;  but  as  it 
contains  no  additional  facts,  and  is  less  minute  than  this,  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  insert  it 

The  truly  deplorable  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  time  cannot  weD  be 
conceived  of  in  their  pursuit  of  them  before  the  battle,  the  whites  found 
numbers  dead  in  the  way — emaciated,  and  starved  to  death !  When  overtaken 
by  Gen.  Dodge,  they  were  not  estimated  to  be  but  about  300  men,  besidea 
women  and  children,  and  although  the  affiiir  of  the  21st  is  called  a  battle,  it 
does  not  seem  that  it  can  scarcely  deserve  that  name,  for  if  there  had  been 
any  thing  more  than  a  show  of  resistance,  more  of  the  whites  would  have 
been  killed. 

The  Indians  report  that  they  were  attacked  about  a  mile  from  the  river: 
the  approach  of  the  army  was  discovered,  and  Black-hawk,  with  only  50  or 
60  men,  met  them,  to  ffive  the  remainder  time  to  cross  to  an  island.  JSTeapopt, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  march  in  the  rear  with  about  20  warriors,  to  give 
notice  when  the  whites  were  discovered,  had  been  passed  by  them  by  an  un- 
expected route,  and  Blackrhawk  heard  no  more  ftom  him  until  after  the  war. 
He  found  there  was  no  chance  of  success  by  continuing  it,  deserted  his 
braves,  went  to  the  Winnebago  village,  and  soon  afler  became  a  prisoner  to 
the  whites.  Meanwhile  Greneral  JSkinson  had  marched  from  Co^conong, 
and  following  in  the  trail  of  Dodge,  had  arrived  within  two  days'  march  of 
the  nlace  where  the  fiffht  had  been  with  the  Indians,  and  was  immediately 
ready  to  cooperate  with  nim.  After  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle,  he  marched 
to  the  Blue  Mounds  on  the  Ouiscousin,  opposite  to  where  the  fight  had  been. 

The  Indians  were  surprised  that  they  were  not  pursued ;  but  for  want  of 
boats  or  canoes,  or  the  means  of  constructing  rails,  they  could  not  even  croat 
10  the  island  to  which  the  Indians  had  escaped  for  two  days  afler,  and  in  tba 
mean  tmie  they  escaped.    That  they  were  not  pressed  harder  on  the  night  of 
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the  battle,  General  Dodge  urged  in  excuse,  that  his  men  were  worn  doMii  with 
fetigue,  having  marched  40  miles  that  day. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  General  Dodges  party,  was  the  wife  of  the 
warrior  called  the  Bio-lake.  She  was  a  sister  of  Keokuk^  and  her  husband 
had  been  killed  in  the  fight  Although  the  whites  were  satisfied  before,  thev 
were  now  informed  by  this  scjuaw  of  Blach-hawk*8  final  resolution ;  which 
was,  for  such  of  his  men  as  had  crood  horses  to  proceed  with  Iiim  and  strike 
the  Mississippi  above  Prairie  du  Chien,  while  the  remainder  should  proceed 
by  the  Ouisconsin  ;  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed  for  all  to  meet 
on  the  west  side  of  the  great  river.  This  squaw  also  stated  that  before  the 
battle  on  the  Ouisconsin,  in  which  she  was  taken,  200  of  Blcuk-hawl^a  men 
had  been  killed. 

Genera]  Dodgt  bavins  recommended  a  cannon  to  be  placed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  at  a  suitable  place  below  the  battle-ground,  to  cut  off  such  as 
should  attempt  an  escape  in  that  direction,  marched  with  his  army  on  the 
23d,  and  joined  Genend  Mdnson  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  every  thing  wa» 
immediately  put  in  readiness  to  pursue  tlie  main  body  of  the  Indians  undet 
BlaekrhawlL 

Ab  was  mtended.  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  as  they  descended 
the  Ouisconsin.  Some  of  the  boats  conveying  these  poor  wretches  were 
overset,  and  many  of  those  in  them  were  drowned ;  the  greater  number,  how- 
evei^  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  in  their  passage.  Manv  of  the 
children  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  famished  state  tnat  they  could  not  be 
revived. 

Several  untoward  circumstances  now  transpired  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  main  body  under  Black-hawL  The  first  was  his  falling  in  with  a  steam- 
boat on  the  1st  of  August,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  by 
which  means  that  day  was  lost  Aiid  upon  the  next  day,  the  whole  army  of 
whites  tmder  General  Mcinson  come  upon  them,  which  completed  their 
destruction.  As  in  the  afiair  of  the  21  of  inly  on  the  Ouisconsin,  BUtck-hawk 
did  not  wish  to  fight,  but  to  escape ;  and  when  the  steam-lx>at  foil  in  with 
him  he  used  every  means  to  give  the  captain  of  her  to  undei-staiid  that  he 
desired  to  surrender.  He  displayed  two  white  flaffs,  and  about  150  of  his 
men  approached  the  river  without  arms,  and  made  signs  of  submission ;  but 
whether,  as  was  said  by  the  whites,  the  mtcrpreter  on  ooard  was  so  fKghtened 
that  he  could  not  convey  the  meaning  of  those  on  shore  to  the  captain  of  the 
boat,  or  whether,  as  it  would  seem,  the  whites  were  determined  to  kUl  Indians, 
we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide,  but  lay  before  the  reader  the  account  of 
the  af&u*  by  Captain  L  Harocmoriimj  of  the  boat,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"'  Prairie  du  Chien,  3  Aug.  1832.  I  arrived  at  this  place  on  Mondav  last, 
[30  July,]  and  was  despatched,  with  the  Warrior  alone,  to  WapashaVs  village, 
120  miles  above,  to  inform  them  of  the  ii4)proach  of  the  Sacs,  and  to  order 
down  all  the  fiiendly  Indians  to  this  place.  On  our  way  down,  we  met  one 
of  the  Sioux  band,  who  informed  us  that  the  Indians  (our  enemies)  were  on 
Bad-axe  River,  to  the  number  of  400.  We  stopped  and  cut  some  wood,  and 
prepared  for  action.  About  4  o'clock  on  Wediiesday  afternoon,  [1  Aug.] 
we  found  the  genUmen  [Indians]  where  he  stated  he  had  left  them.  As  we 
iieared  them,  they  raised  a  white  flag,  and  endeavored  to  decoy  us ;  but  we 
were  a  little  too  old  fi>r  them ;  for  instead  of  landing,  we  ordered  them  to  send 
1 1joat  on  board,  which  they  declined.  After  about  15  minutes'  dela^,  giving 
them  time  to  remove  a  few  of  their  women  and  children,  we  let  slip  a  six- 
pounder  loaded  with  canister,  followed  by  a  severe  fire  of  musketry:  and  if 
ever  you  saw  straight  blankets,  you  would  have  seen  them  there.  I  fought 
them  at  anchor  most  of  the  time,  and  we  were  all  very  much  exposed.  I  have 
a  ball  which  came  in  cloee  by  where  I  was  standing,  and  passea  through  the 
bulk-head  of  the  wheel-room.  We  fought  them  for  about  an  hour  or  more, 
until  our  wood  began  to  fail,  and  night  coming  on,  we  left,  and  went  on  to  the 
Prairie.  This  littie  fiffht  cost  them  23  killed,  and,  of  cx)ur8e,  a  great  manv 
wounded.  We  never  lost  a  man,  and  had  but  oue  man  wounded,  (shot  through 

the  legj    "^ '--  '-'' '^  -^*  ^^' • ^ ''  - 
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Uio  W^r'M'  U$id  otd  thn^  I  cbh  liardty  tell  you  any  tkkk^  about  it,  fi»  I  an 
in  ^reat  Ijuste,  us  I  uni  now  on  my  way  to  Ihe  ^Id  agauh  The  army  toil 
^ight  or  nine  killoti,  uiid  seventeen  wounded,  whom  we  brou^  down.  One 
di^d  (jMA  deqk  \imt  uigbt.  We  brougtit  down  36  pnroaen^  women  and  ckiidmL 
i  tell  you  whut,  iSam,  tJiere  is  no  fun  in  figpfating  liMiiiinii»  |nrtioularly  at  tU 
aeasQi)^  when  tlie  gpotfa  is  so  v^ty  bright  Eivery  man,  and  even  my  cabin-boy, 
foi^Eht  well,  W^.*  liad  16  reffulors,  5  rifiennen,  and  20  oroaraelve&  Mr.  Hki^ 
iof  Platte,  Mr.  Jamea  G»  Soulaniy  and  one  of  the  BokUea^  Wera  with  us,  and 
lough t  woll.*' 

.  Lieutejiaut  Kifif^ebunf^  an  officer  iu  command  of  tlie  United  Stittea'  trooos  on 
lK)ard  (lie  Wmrior  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  reported  that,  abeut^O  miles  above 
Prairie  du  Chien,  u  great  number  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  seen,  who  beiated 
a  white  flag^  but  would  not  send  a  oanoe  on  hoard,  although  they  were  tohl 
.  Uiat,  in  cose  they  did  not,  they  rtiookl  be  fired  upoti,  which  was  imme- 
diately doue»  TliH^  seemed  much  alarmed  wtieu  tkB  six-poander  was  dis- 
charged upon  them,  and  aU  immediately  covered  themselvus  with  trees  and 
whatever  olfered.    Five  or  six  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 

Early  on  the  rnoruiug  of  the  next  da)',  August  9,  tl)e  whole  combined  army, 
{amounting  to  KiOO  men,  came  up  with  the  Imfians ;  and  the  following  are 
the  purticMlar  details  of  that  whole  transaction,  as  published  at  Galena,  four 
days  after  it  h.'i|»)>eiuxl,  noiuely,  Au^iHist  6. 

^  ^le  wliole  army  under  General  Mnntcnf  embradng  Ike  brigades  com- 
.o^auded  by  Generals  Henry^  Po«c!y,  and  JUetander^  mid  aquadron  uader  mmo- 
maud  of  General  Dodge^  all  crossed  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Oulseonjin 
ax  He^na,  ott  tlie  ^th  and  d9th  ult.  They  took  up  a  Hoe  of  niarok  in  a 
i^rtlierly,  direction,  in  order  to  intersect  the  Indian  tmil.  At  the^distaEnoc  of 
about  five  mile^s,  the  gr^t  trad  was  disooveredi  leadingin  adireetionN«o(  W. 
toward^  tiie  MisHi«t»ippi,  and  supposed  to  be  about  four  days  old.  GeDetial  JH- 
kinaon,  seeing  the  dkeetion  of  tbe  enemy,  knew  wall  that  it  would  require  ail 
(licence  and  expedition  to  overtake  them  before  they  would  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Itence  oonunenced  fitom  that  tine  a  Jktctd  nuuth;  koviBg  all 
t^g^e  wagou8»  and  every  thing  else  which  was  calculated  to  retard  the 
4^ur8Mit 
.^I^The  cQu^Litry  through  which  the  eaemj^s  timH  led  our. amy  between  the 
Ouispontfiu  lUiiSi  and  the  Kiokapoo  Riiwr  was  one  continued  aeries  of  ntoun- 
jtains.  No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  summit  of  one  high  and  almost  per- 
ppudicukar  hillf  than  they  bad  to  descend  on  the  other  side  equally  sleep  to 
tghe  We  of  another.  NuUniic  but  a  d^p  ravine,  wtith  muddy  bank%  sepaoraled 
these  jnpunmins.  Tlie  woods,  both  upon  the  top  of  the  hlf^hcJBt mouaCaaM, 
l^iul  at,t(he  bottom  of  the  deepest  holWws, .  waA  of  (he  heaviest  j^rowtlk  The 
Uuder^hMM^B  wera  chiedy  thorn  and  prickly  ash.  Thm  is  a  ahort  description 
iuf  tlie  route,  mid  shows  the  difficulties  of  the  paosuit  NDtwkbstanding  all 
l\\i^  jOur  avniy  gained  on  the  eaemy  daily,  as  appeared  fVehtthe  eoemyVr  en- 
(CfMi^puAvuts..  Xmc  t4;:dious  march  thus  coatiuued  ^was  met  bjjr  oir  luave  troops 
^YJ^ieVAa  muruiur;  and  as  the  Indian  sisrns  appealed  raor^  i«cent,i  the' officers 
and  niqn  appei^red  more  auxioiiA  to  ptish  on.  On  !|he  fourtli  nigkt  of  our 
huircji  f>(>^)  Helena;  afid  at  an  endUnpment  o£  the  ieirnny^  waBdisdovered  an 
ptd  $^  ludiam  by  oiirspiea^  who  iblorraed  thehn  that  the  main  btidy^of  te 
^neu^>^  hail,  ou  that  day,  gone  td  the  Mississippi^  and  mtbiidadte  eh)f«<  on  the 
<ip>:t  nioining,  Aug*  2<l  The  horses  being.nearly  lifoketttflovhi,  addthe  men 
nt^orly  exii^usted  fixiin  fatigue,  Qeneral  Mdnam  ordered. a  halt  for  a  lew 
hours,  (tt  l>eh]^AAor  8  o'cloek,)  with  a  detenninatieii  to  Mrt  at'defdeokfer 
the  M isaissipiH^fihout  ten  ntiles distant  At  the  pvetiSse'liodr  the. bugles  spund* 
fid,  4ad  V)  o,^»ort  tiiue  all  were  ready  M  oiacoh.  .  '  f  ^  i  .'.■'  • 
.  /*  Gciv^fai, /^(>({geV  squafkon  was  hotloffed  witht  bahig  flaced  ^ id  fMmt ;  the 
iiifahiry  followed  next  \  Gejoeral  If em^^r brigade  neirt^^GbiM^liiffeztmicr^nMit; 
iiftd  Oene):al  Pop^i/a  farmed  the  rear^uih^  tGemcal  jDim^'  folM  -ifor,iiind 
as  soon  received,  3o  volpjnleer  spies  lio  so  ahelid  of  thd  lithdW  kanii^  .  •  ^ 
^^  "  Hf)  thb  order  the  march  ^mmehbed. .  TheQ^had  TBotjIso^aefieh;  gd]id>iiiera 
^han  (ive  xnile«i,  before  Qneot  our  spies>  aa«ei  backv  announcing  (<fieir(iiaHui 
come  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  picket-guard:  Tfewnnt  ha'il^tlfindl;thp>'^jBtBiy 
geiice  :\va^  quickly  conveyed  to  Qntrntak  JUcmaoi^  pheu  tbcsH  ^etC4wiiihdflfi 
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.  oC  ^  Ipyi^i^iades^  ^^d,  the  Gelerity  of  the  march  was  instantly  increased.    In  a 

\%w  niinv>tes  more,  the  firing  commenced  at  about  500  yards  ahead  of  the  front 

'  of  the  army,  between  our  spies  and  the  Indian  picket  guard.    The  Indiana 

^wei:e  driven  by  our  spies  from  hill  to  hill,  and  kept  up  a  tolerably  brisk  firing 

&(nn  every  situation  commanding  the  ground  over  which  our  spies  had  to 

march ;  but  being  chared  upon  and  routed  from  their  hiding-places,  they 

sought  safe^  by  retreating  to  the  main  body  on  the  bank  of  the  riyer,  and 

joinmg  in  one  general  effort  to  defend  themselves  there  or  die  oo  the  ground. 

"licst  some  m^ht  escape  by  retreating  up  or  down  the  river.  General  JU- 
kinson  very  judicious])^  ordered  General  Mexaandjar  and  General  Posep  to  form 
Uie  rigiit  wing  of  the  arn^y,  and  march  down  to  the  river  above  the  Indian 
encampment  on  the  bank,  and  then  move  down.  General  Henry  formed  the 
left  wing,  and  marched  in  the  main  ti-ail  of  the  enemy.  The  l/.  S.  infantry, 
ana  General  Dodl^e^g  equadron  of  the  mining  troops,  marched  in  the  centre. 
With  this  order  our  whole  force  descended  the  almost  perpendicular  blufj; 
and  came  intoa  low  valley,  heavily  timbered  with  a  large  growth  of  under- 
brush, weeds  and  grass.— ploughs,  deep  ravines,  old  logs,  £&•  were  so  plenti- 
ful as  to  afibrd  every  facility  for  the  enemy  to  make  a  strong  defence.  Gen- 
eral Heiinf  first  came  upon  and  conunenced  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  reuirned 
by  the  enemy-  The  enemy,  being  routed  from  their  first  hiding-places,  sought 
others.  General  Dodgers  squadron  and  the  U.  S.  troops  soon  came  into  action, 
an(L  with  Grenei-aJ  Hennfs  merK^ushed  into  the  strong  defiles  of  the  enemy, 
ana  killed  all  in  their  way,  ^WF  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  succeeded  in  swimming  a  slough 
of  the  Mississippi,  150  yard^ride.  During  this  time  the  brigades  of  Generals 
Mtxawier  and  Posty  were  marching  down  the  river,  when  they  fell  in  with 
ouotfher  part  of  tlie  enemy's  army,  and  killed  and  routed  all  tliat  opposed 
them. 

"  Th<e  battle  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours.  About  50  of  the  enemy's  women 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners,  and  many,  by  accident  in  the  battle,  were 
killed.  When  the  Indians  were  driven  to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  some 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  hoped  by 
diving,  &c  to  escape  the  bullets  of  our  guns ;  very  few,  however,  escaped  our 
sharjp-shooters. 

^The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  never  can  be  exactly  ascertained,  but, 
according  to  the  best  computation,  they  must  have  lost  in  killed  upwards  of 
150.    Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  27. 

"  Some  had  crossed  the  river  before  our  arrival ;  and  we  leam  by  a  prisoner, 
that  Black-hawk^  while  the  battle  waxed  warm,  had  stolen  of^  and  gone  up 
the  river  on  this  side.  If  he  did,  he  took  nothing  with  him ;  for  his  valuables, 
many  of  them,  together  with  certificates  of  good  character,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing K>u^ht  nravely  against  the  United  States  durins  the  last  war,  6cc^  signed 
by  British  officers,  were  found  on  the  battle-grounoL 

^<  It  is  tlie  general  impression  in  the  army  and  at  this  place,  that  the  Sacs 
would  be  gl£d  to  conclude  a  peace  on  almost  any  terms  we  might  propose. 
'  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst  a  party  of  Sioux  came  to  our  camp,  and  beg- 
ged premission  to  ffo  on  the  back  trail  and  have  a  fight  with  them.    On  the 
.  same  day,  our  whole  army  started  to  go  down  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  (about  40 
n.iles,)  and  wait  further  orders. 

"  General  .Atkinson,  accompanied  by  Generals  Dod^e  and  Posey,  with  the 
U.  S.  infantry,  arrived  at  the  Prairie  on  the  evening  of^the  4th,  on  board  the 
S.  B.  Warrior,  and  will  remain  uiitit  the-  mounted  volunteers  arrive.  The 
Winnebagos,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  are  daily  bringing  in  Sac  prisoners  and 
scalps. 

"  On  the  same  day,  a  party  of  15  men  frorA  Cassville,  under  command  of 
Captain  Price,  were  reconnoitring  the  country  between  that  place  and  the 
Oiritfconsin,  and  fbll  upon  a  fresh  Sac  trail  making  towards  the  MississippL 
They  rushed  with  full  speed  of  horses,  and  soon  came  upon,  IdHed  and  took 
prisoners  to  the  number  of  & 

~  *  General  iScoff  and  staff  lefl  here  this  morning  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  in 
the  steam-boat  Warrior,  to  join  General  Mkinsonr 

This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  war  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  althongb 
^^ptack-miok  himself  hud  mode  his  escape.    General  Mdnaon  inmiediat^ 
66* 
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directed  Keokuk  to  send  out  some  of  his  Indians  to  demand  a  atUTeiider  at  lO 
tlie  warriors  that  had  escaped,  and  if  possible  to  capture  Blaekrbaukf  and 
bring  him  in  either  alive  or  dead. 

Respecting  his  last  battle,  Black-hawk  has  said,  that  when  the  whites  came 
upon  his  people,  they  tried  to  give  themselves  up,  and  made  no  show  of  re- 
sistance until  the  soldiers  began  to  slaughter  them,  and  then  his  bravea-deter- 
mined  to  fight  until  they  were  all  killed.  With  a  small  party  he  went  to  the 
Winnebago  village  at  Prairie  la  Cross.  Here  he  told  the  chief  he  desired  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  wliites,  and  let  them  kill  him,  if  they  wished  to  do  sa 
The  squaws  at  this  place  made  him  a  dress  of  white  deerskins,  prepanitoiy 
to  his  departure  for  rrairie  du  Chien,  to  which  it  appears  he  went  yoluntarily 
with  those  that  had  been  sent  out  af\er  him. 

The  Sioux,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention,  that  had  permission  to  go  out 
after  the  flying  Sacs  on  the  3d  of  August,  were  about  100  in  number.  They 
soon  after  met  with  the  flving  band  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
indiscriminately  murdered  about  120  of  the  poor  half-starved  creatures  who 
had  escaped  ft^m  the  whites  through  so  many  perils. 

A  most  distressuig  incident  is  related  as  having  taken  place  m  the  battle  of 
the  2  Au^st,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  the  reader,  that  ex- 
amples ot  tlie  horf  ors  of  war  may  not  be  wanting.  <*  When  our  troops  charged 
the  enemy  in  their  defiles  near  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  seen  mixed  together,  in  such^^pner  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  kill  one,  and  save  the  other.  A  ^oung  ^i^p  of  about  19  stood  in  the 
grass  at  a  short  distance  from  our  hne,  holding  her  little  girl  in  her  arms, 
about  four  years  old.  While  thus  standing,  apparently  unconcerned,  a  ball 
struck  the  right  arm  of  the  child  above  the  elbow,  and,  shattering  the  bone, 
passed  into  the  breast  of  its  poor  mother,  who  instantly  fell  dead  to  the 
ffround.  She  fell  upon  the  child,  and  confined  it  to  the  ground  alsa  During 
the  whole  battle,  this  babe  was  heard  to  groan  and  call  for  relief  but  none 
had  time  to  afford  it  When,  however,  the  Indians  had  retreated  from  that 
snot,  and  the  battle  had  nearly  subsided.  Lieutenant  Anderson,  of  the 
united  States'  anny,  went  to  the  place  and  took  from  under  the  dead  mother 
her  wounded  daughter,  and  brought  it  to  a  place  selected  for  surreal  aid.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  its  arfn  must  come  off;  and  the  operauon  wasjier- 
formed  upon  the  little  sufierer  without  drawing  from  it  a  tear  or  a  shnek." 
At  tl)e  last  accounts  it  was  doing  welL  When  we  are  told  that  this  Indian 
child  was  sucking  a  piece  of  di^  biscuit  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ampu- 
tation, it  almost  causes  a  disbelief  of  the  whole  story ;  but  such  are  the 
facts  given. 

Although  no  further  depredations  could  be  feared  from  the  Sacs,  yet  on  the 
9  August,  six  Indians  approached  a  block-house  on  Cedar  Creek,  which  runs 
into  Henderson's  River,  about  10  miles  nortli  of  Warren  court-house,  and  shot, 
tomahawked  and  scalped  a  young  man  named  ffUHam  Martin,  They 
left  behind  them  a  pair  of  leggms  and  a  loaded  gun,  and  fled,  as  was  sup- 
posed, over  the  Mississippi  A  company  of  15  rangers  went  in  immediate 
pursuit,  but  could  not  come  up  with  them.  It  was  soon  af^r  discovered  that 
this  murder  was  committed  by  some  of  Keokuk^s  band,  and  he  gave  up  hia 
nephew  as  the  perpetrator  of  it 


CHAPTER  X. 

Partitmlars  in  tkeUves  of  the  chitfrnen — Nbafofp. — Hia  aeconnt  of  nimse^ — Surrett' 
der  of  Blace-hawk — ^eeches  on  the  occasion — His  speech  on  the  same — PartieU' 
tars  in  his  early  history — ^Wabokieshiek,  the  Prophet — Treatrj  of  September,  1833— 
— JjccowU  of  Black-hawk's  companions — Arrival  of  Uie  Indians  at  Washingtemr^ 
Black-hawk '■  interview  with  the  President. 

NXAPOPE  was  second  in  command  to  Black-hawk^  and  in  all  tlie  eiqieditioiii 
against  the  whites ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  fight  with  the  Bloux,  and  at 
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bis  ezamiDation  afterwards  by  General  ScoU,  about  the  murdeiB  which  had 
been  committed  on  the  whites,  he  ^ave  this  accoimt  of  himself: — 

**  I  always  belonged  to  Black-hciwi^s  band.  Last  summer  I  went  to  Maiden ; 
when  1  came  back,  I  found  that  by  the  treaty  with  General  Gaines^  the  Sacs 
had  moved  across  the  Mississippi  I  remained  duruig  the  winter  with  the 
Prophet,  on  Rock  River,  35  miles  above  the  mouth.  During  the  winter,  the 
Prophet  sent  me  across  the  Mississippi,  to  Black-hawkf  with  a  message,  to  tei. 
him  and  his  band  to  cross  back  to  his  village  and  make  com ;  that  if  the 
Americans  came  and  told  tliem  to  move  again,  they  would  shake  hands  with 
them.  If  the  Americans  had  come  and  told  us  to  move,  we  should  have 
shaken  hands,  and  immediately  have  moved  peaceably.  We  encamped  on 
Syracuse  Creek.  We  met  some  Pottowattomies,  and  I  made  a  feast  for  them. 
At  that  time  I  heard  there  were  some  Americans  [under  Major  SHUnum] 
near  us.  I  prepared  a  white  flag  to  go  and  see  them,  and  sent  two  or  three 
young  men  on  a  hill  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  Before  the  feast  was 
finished,  I  heard  my  young  men  were  killed.  This  was  at  sunset  Some  of  my 
young  men  ran  out ;  two  killed,  and  the  Americans  were  seen  rushing  on  to 
our  camp.  My  young  men  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  Americans  ran  ofi^  and 
my  young  men  chased  them  about  six  miles." 

Mctpope  further  said,  that  the  Pottowattomies-of  the  village  immediately 
left  them,  and  that  no  Kikapoos  joined  them,  but  those  who  were  originally 
with  Black^kawk ;  but  the  Winnebagos  did,  and  brought  in  scalps  fi'equent- 
ly;  that,  at  last  when  they  found  the  Sacs  would  be  beaten,  they  turned 
against  ihem.  It  was  also  given  in  by  some  of  those  examined  at  this  time, 
that  Black-hawk  said,  when  the  steam-Doat  Warrior  approached  diem,  that  he 
pitied  the  women  and  chilckren,  and  began  to  make  preparations  to  surrender 
to  the  whites,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  out  a  white  flag  to  meet  the  boat, 
which  immediately  fired  upon  them.  Then  said  he,  ^  Ifirtd  too/*  The  truth 
of  this  will  not  be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  agi'ee  with  the  captain 
of  the  Warrior's  own  account  Hence  the  inference  is  clear,  that  much  blood 
might  have  been  saved,  but  for  the  precipitancy  of  those  wlio  only  sought  a 
fight  with  the  Indians. 

Parties  of  the  fViendly  tribes  were  so  continually  on  the  alert,  that  it  seemed 
very  probable  the  principal  chiefs  would  soon  ftU  into  their  hands.  These 
expectations  were  soon  realized ;  for  at  11  o'clock,  27  August,  Black-hawk  and 
nis  Prophet  were  delivered  to  General  Street  at  Prairie  du  Cluen.  They  were 
Drought  by  two  Winnebagoes,  Decorie  and  Chaetar,  and,  when  delivered,  were 
dressed  in  a  full  dress  of  white-tanned  deerskins.  Soon  after  they  were 
seated  in  the  presence  of  the  ofiSlcer,  Decorie^  called  the  One-eyed^  rose  and 
spoke  thus  to  him : — 

**My  father,  I  now  stand  before  you.  When  we  parted,  I  told  you  I  would 
retiun  soon ;  but  I  could  not  come  any  sooner.  We  have  had  to  go  a  great 
distance,  [to  the  Dalle,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  above  the  Portage.^  You  see  we 
have  done  what  you  sent  us  to  do.  These  [pointing  to  the  prisoners]  are  the 
two  you  told  us  to  get  We  hare  done  what  you  told  us  to  do.  We  alwayi 
do  what  you  tell  us,  because  we  know  it  is  for  our  good.  Father,  you  told  ua 
to  get  these  men,  and  it  would  be  the  cause  of  much  good  to  the  Winneba- 
goes. We  have  brought  them,  but  it  has  been  very  hard  for  us  to  do  sou 
That  one,  Mvcatamiskkakaekqy  [meaning  Black-hawk,]  was  a  great  way  onl 
You  told  us  to  bring  them  to  yuu  alive :  we  have  done  so.  If"  you  had  told 
as  to  bring  their  heads  alone,  we  would  have  done  so,  and  it  would  have  been 
iess  difficult  than  what  we  have  done. — Fatlier,  we  deliver  these  men  into 
your  hands.  We  would  not  deliver  themeven  to  our  brother,  the  chief  of  the 
warriprs,  but  to  you ;  because  we  know  you,  and  we  believe  you  are  our 
friend.  We  want  you  to  keep  them  safe;  if  they  are  to  be  hurt,  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  it  Wait  until  we  are  gone  before  it  is  done. — Father,  many 
little  birds  have  been  flying  about  our  ears  of  late,  and  we  tlioughl  they  whis- 
pered to  us  that  there  was  evil  intended  for  us ;  but  now  we  nope  these  evil 
birds  will  let  our  ears  alone. — We  know  you  are  our  friend,  because  you  take 
our  part,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  do  what  you  tell  us  to  do.  You  say  you 
love  your  red  children :  we  think  we  love  you  as  much  if  not  more  than  you 
lore  vm.    We  have  confidence  in  you,  and  you  may  rely  on  us.    We  lim 
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been  promised  a  great  deal  if  we  would  take  these  meiy— that  it  would  do 
much  good  to  our  people.  We  now  hope  to  see  what  will  be  done  for  ua. — 
We  have  come  in  haste;  we  are  tired  and  hunmr.  We  now  put  these  men 
into  your  hands.    We  have  done  all  that  you  told  us  to  do.** 

Genera]  Street  said,  in  answer : — 

^My  children,  you  have  done  welL  I  told  you  to  bniiff  these  men  to  me, 
and  vou  have  done  so.  I  am  pleased  at  what  you  have  done.  It  is  for  vour 
goodj  and  for  this  reason  I  am  pleased.  I  assured  the  great  chief  of  the 
warriors,  [Greneral  MUnsim,]  that  if  these  men  were  in  your  country,  you 
would  find  them,  and  brtn^  them  to  me,  and  now  I  can  sav  much  for  y^iu- 
good.  I  will  go  down  to  Rock  Island  with  the  prisoners,  and  I  wish  you  who 
nave  brought  these  men,  especially,  to  go  with  me,  with  such  other  cniefi  and 
warriors  as  you  may  select  My  children,  the  great  chief  of  Uie  warriors, 
when  he  left  this  place,  directed  me  to  deliver  these,  and  all  other  prisoners^ 
to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  at  this  place,  Colonel  Tcnflor^  who  is  here  by  me. 
— Some  of  the  Winnebagoes  south  of  the  Ouisconsin  have  beftiended  th»: 
Saukies,  ^Sacs,]  and  some  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency  have  also  given  theiu 
aid.  This  displeaseth  the  great  diief  of  the  warriors  and  your  great  father 
the  president,  and  was  calculated  to  do  much  harm. — Your  great  &ther,  tlie 
president  at  Washhigton,  has  sent  a  great  war-chief  from  the  mr  east,  General 
ScoUf  with  a  fresh  army  of  soldiers.  He  is  now  at  Rock  Island.  Your  ^eat 
lather,  the  president,  has  sent  him  and  the  governor  and  chief  of  Illinois  to 
hold'a  council  with  the  Indians.  He  has  sent  a  speech  to  you,  and  wishes 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Winnebagoes  to  go  to  Rock  Island  to  die 
council  on  the  tenth  of  next  month.  I  wish  you  to  be  ready  in  three  days, 
when  I  will  go  with  you. — I  am  well  pleased  that  vou  have  taken  the  BZddb- 
hawk,  the  Prophet,  and  others  prisoners.  'This  will  enable  me  to  say  much 
for  you  to  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors,  and  to  the  president,  your  £reat 
&ther.  My  children,  I  shall  now  deliver  the  two  men.  Black-hawk  and  the 
Prophet,  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  here ;  he  will  take  care  of  them  till  we 
start  te  Rock  Island." 

Colonel  Ttq/toTf  having  taken  the  prisoners  into  his  custody,  addressed  the 
chieft  as  follows: — 

"The  great  chief  of  the  warriors  told  me  to  take  the  prisoners  when  you 
shall  bring  them,  and  send  them  to  Rock  bland  to  him.  I  will  tidce  ibem 
and  keep  them  safe,  but  I  will  use  them  well,  and  send  them  with  you  and 
General  Street^  when  you  go  down  to  the  council,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days. 
Your  firiend.  General  Street,  advises  you  to  get  ready  and  20  down  soon,  and 
80  do  L  I  tell  you  again  I  will  take  the  prisoners ;  I  will  keep  diem  safe,  but 
I  will  do  them  no  harm.  I  will  deliver  them  to  the  great  chief  of  the  war- 
riors, and  be  will  do  with  them  and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  your  great  father,  the  president" 

Chadar,  the  other  Winnebago,  next  spoke,  and  said,  ''My  ftther,  I  am 
young,  and  do  not  know  how  to  make  speedies.  This  is  the  second  time 
1  ever  spoke  to  you  before  people. — ^I  am  no  chief;  I  am  no  orator;  but 
I  have  been  allowed  to  speak  to  vou.  If  I  should  not  speak  as  well  as  others, 
still  you  must  listen  to  me.  Father,  when  yon  made  the  speech  to  the  chie6 
fFatigh  kon  Decorie  Carramani,  the  One-eyed  Decorie,  and  others,  "tother  day, 
I  was  there.  I  heard  you.  I  thought  what  you  said  to  them,  you  also  said 
to  me.  You  said,  if  these  two  [pointing  to  Black-hawk  and  the  Prophet!  were 
taken  by  us  and  brought  to  you,  there  would  never  more  a  black  doua  hang 
over  your  Winnebagoes.  Your  words  entered  into  my  ear,  into  my  brains, 
and  into  my  heart  I  left  here  that  same  night,  and  you  know  you  have  not 
seen  me  since  until  now.  I  have  been  a  great  way ;  I  had  much  trouble ; 
but  when  I  remembered  what  you  said,  1  knew  what  you  said  was  right 
This  made  me  continue  and  do  what  you  told  me  to  do.  Near  the  Dalle,  on 
the  Ouisconsin,  I  took  Black-hawk,  No  one  did  it  but  me.  I  say  this  in  the 
ears  of  all  present,  and  they  know  it — and  I  now  append  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
our  grandf^er,  and  the  earth,  our  grandmother,  for  tlie  truth  of  what  1  say. 
Father,  I  am  no  chief,  but  what  I  have  done  is  for  the  benefit  of  mynatic^ 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  good  that  has  been  prominc^d  to  us.  That  one  Wa^ 
Aie^^J^  [the  IVo^p&d;]  iffmyrolation— if  hels  to  be  hurtyldonot'wiiiilft 
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Me  it.  Father,  soldiers  sometimes  stick  the  ends  of  their  guns  into  the  liockf 
of  Indian  prisoners  when  they  are  going  aliout  in  the  hands  of  the  guard. 
I  hope  this  wUl  not  be  done  to  these  men.^ 

The  foUowbg  is  said  to  be  the  speech  which  Bktckrhawk  made  when  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  agent  at  Pairie  du  Chien : — 

**  You  have  taken  me  prisoner  with  all  mf  wvnorg*  i  am  much  i^rieved, 
for  I  expected,  if  I  did  not  defeat  you,  to  hold  out  much  longer,  and  give  you 
more  trouble  belbre  1  surrendered.  I  tried  hard  to  bring  you  into  ambush, 
out  your  last  ^neral  understands  Indian  fighting.  The  nrst  one  was  not  so 
wise.  When  I  saw  that  I  could  not  beat  you  by  Iddian  fighting,  I  determined 
to  rush  on  you,  andfc^t  you  face  to  fiice.  I  fought  hard,  iiut  your  guns  were 
well  aimed.  The  bullets  flew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whizzed  by  our  ears 
like  the  wind  through  the  trees  in  the  winter.  My  warriors  fell  around  me ; 
it  began  to  look  dismal.  I  saw  my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  sun  rose  dim  on 
us  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sunk  in  a  dark  cloud,  and  looked  like  a 
ball  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sim  that  shone  on  Black-hawk,  His  heart  is 
dead,  and  no  longer  beats  quick  in  his  bosom. — ^He  is  now  a  prisoner  to  the 
white  men ;  they  will  do  with  bim  as  they  wish.  But  he  can  stand  torture, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  death.    He  is  no  coward.    Black-hawk  is  an  Indian. 

^  He  has  done  nothing  foi  which  an  Indian  ought  to  be  ashamed.  He  has 
fiMJght  for  his  countrymen,  the  squaws  and  papooses,  against  white  men,  who 
came,  year  after  year,  to  cheat  them  and  take  aWay  their  lands.  You  know 
the  cause  of  our  making  war.  It  is  known  to  all  white  men.  They  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it  The  white  men  despise  the  Indians,  and  drive  them 
from  their  homes.  But  the  Indians  are  not  deceitful.  The  white  men  speak 
bad  of  the  Indian,  and  look  at  him  spitefully.  But  the  Indian  does  not  tell 
Ues;  Indians  do  not  stiaL 

^  An  Indian,  who  is  as  bad  as  the  white  men,  could  not  live  in  our  nation ;  he 
would  be  put  to  death,  aoi  eat  up  by  the  wolves.    The  white  men  are  b 
Bchoolmasten    tOMj  carry  false  looks,  and  deal  fti  false  actions;  they  sir 
in  the  face  zf  me  poor  Jidian  to  cheat  him ;  they  shake  them  by  the  hand 
gain  their  confidenoe,  to  :nake  them  drunk,  to  deceive  them,  and  ruin  c 
wives.    We  told  them  to  et  us  alone,  and  keep  aviay  fVom  us ;  but  they  t 
lowed  on,  and  beset  our  paths,  and  they  coiled  themselves  among  us,  like  t 
snake.    They  poisoned  us  by  their  touch.    We  were  not  safe.     We  lived 
danger.    We  were  becoming  like  diem,  hypocrites  and  liars,  adulterers,  la:        • 
drones,  all  talkers^  and  no  workers. 

"  We  looked  up  to  the  Great  Spirit.  We  went  to  our  CTeat  father.  We  were 
encouraged.  His  great  council  gave  us  fair  words  and  big  promises ;  but  we 
got  no  satisfaction.  Things  were  growing  worse.  There  were  no  deer  in 
the  forest.  The  opossum  and  beaver  were  fled ;  the  springs  were  diying  up, 
and  our  squaws  and  papooses  without  victuals  to  keep  them  from  starving; 
we  called  a  great  councd,  and  built  a  large  Gre.  The  spirit  of  our  fttlien 
arose  and  spoke  to  us  to  aveujje  our  wrongs  or  die.  We  all  spoke  befbre  the 
council  fire.  It  was  warm  and  pleasant.  We  set  up  the  war-whoop,  and  dug 
up  the  tomahawk ;  pur  Imives  were  ready,  and  the  heart  of  Black-hauk  swelled 
hi^h  in  his  bosom,  when  he  led  his  warriors  to  battle.  He  is  satisfied.  He 
will  go  to  the  world  of  spirits  contented.  He  has  done  his  duty.  His  fiither 
will  meet  him  there,  and  commend  him. 

^Black-hawk  is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains  to  cry  Hke  a  woman.  He  fMa 
foA  his  wife,  his  children  and  fKendd.  But  he  does  not  care  fbr  himseH*.  He 
careis  for  his  nation  and  the  Indians.  They  will  sufibr.  He  laments  their  &te. 
The  white  men  do  not  scalp  the  head ;  but  they  do  worse — ^they  poison  the 
heart ;  JX  is  not  pure  with  them. — ^His  countrymen  will  not  be  scalped,  but  they 
will,  in  a  few  years,  become  like  the  white  men,  so  that  you  auA  trust  them, 
and  there  must  be,  as  in  the  white  settlements,  nearly  as  many  officers  as  men, 
to  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  m  order. 

''Farewell,  my  nation!  Blaek-hawk  tried  to  save  you,  and  avenge  your 
Wrongs.    He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites,    lie  has  been  taksi  p 
oner,  and  his  plans  are  stopped.    He  can  do  no  more.    He  is  near  hie  « 
Hia  sun  la  flettmir,  and  he  wffl  rise  no  more.    Farewell  to  BbtekrhawkJ* 
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It  18  somewhat  singular  that  the  old  chief  should  ever  have  been  taken  alive^ 
and  he  proltably  never  would  have  been  by  the  whites.  When  it  was  report- 
ed currently  that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  in  the  stand  that  he  made  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  end  of  July,  as  has  been  related,  SpenM^$ 
lamous  lines  were  the  first  to  discover  themselves  to  our  mind,  upon  the  great 
event 

'*  Unto  the  mighty  stream  him  to  betake. 
Where  he  an  end  of  battle  and  of  life  did  make.''' 

FaIRT  QUEKIf. 

But  we  were  soon  glad  to  loam  that  the  report,  like  the  lines  of  Spenser^  was 
onhr  poetry. 

It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  ofienders  were  ordered  again  to  be  sou^t  after. 

On  the  7  September,  the  Indian  prisoners  and  their  guards  went  on  board 
the  steam-boat  Winnebago,  and  were  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Jefierson 
Barracks,  ten  miles  below  St  Louis.  There  were,  besides  Black-hawk  and 
the  prcfheL  eleven  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  together  with 
atiout  nfly  less  distinguished  warriors.  These  were  landed  just  above  the  lower 
rapids,  on  their  pleuge  of  remaining  peaceable.  Two  days  before,  a  boat 
had  conveyed  to  ^^  barracks  six  or  seven  warriors,  among  whom  was  Aeo- 
pape.    On  their  aSw.val  at  the  barracks,  all  of  them  were  put  in  iron& 

Blackrhawk  is  not  so  old  a  man  as  was  generally  supposed.  Some,  who 
knew  him  well,  said  he  was  not  above  48,aluiough  the  toils  of  wars  had  made 
nim  appear  like  one  of  70.*  He  was  by  birth  a  Pottowattomie,  but  brought 
up  by  the  Sac&  His  height  is  about  six  feet  As  to  his  physiognomy,  it  is  un- 
necessar}-  for  us  to  add  concerning  it  here,  as  that  may  be  better  had  fr^^m  an 
inspection  of  the  engraving  of  him,  as  our  likeness  is  said,  by  many  who  have 
seen  him,  to  be  excellent 

Like  otuer  Indian  names,  his  is  spelt  in  as  many  ways  as  times  used  by 
different  writers.  At  a  treaty  which  he  made  >vith  the  United  States  in  1829,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  it  is  written  Hmf-raU'tshoan-sharv.  In  a  description  of  him 
about  the  time  he  was  taken,  we  find  him  spelt  Mus-caUMM^ka-ka^k  ;  and 
several  others  might  be  added. 

The  Prophety  or  fFabokieihidc^  (White-cloud,)  is  about  40  years  old,  anj  nearly 
six  feet  high,  stout  and  athletic.  He  was  by  one  side  a  Winnebago,  ana  the 
other  a  Swa  or  Saukie,  and  is  thus  described : — ^Ile  ^  has  a  4arge,  oroad  fiice, 
short,  blunt  nose,  lar^e,  fuU  eves,  broad  moutli,  thick  lips,  with  a  fiill  suit  of 
hair.  He  wore  a  white  cloth  head-ciress,  which  rose  several  inches  above  the 
top  of  his  head ;  the  whole  man  exhibiting  a  deliberate  savageness ;  not  that 
he  would  seem  to  delight  in  honorable  war,  or  fight,  but  marking  him  as  the 
priest  of  assassination  or  secret  murder,  lie  had  in  one  hand  a  white  flag, 
while  the  other  hung  carelessly  by  his  side.  They  were  both  clothed  in  very 
white  dressed  deerskins,  fi-inf;ed  at  the  seams  with  short  cuttings  of  the  same." 
This  description,  though  written  lonff  befor<)  any  painting  was  made  of  him, 
will  be  found,  we  think,  to  correspond  very  well  with  the  engraving  of  him 
which  we  have  given. 

It  is  said  by  many,  aud  is  evident  fix>m  Black-hawk^s  account,  that  fVabokka- 
hiek  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  war,  and  had  powwowed  up  a  belief  among 
his  people,  that  he  was  able  to  conjure  such  kind  of  events  as  he  desired; 
and  that  he  had  made  Black-hawk  believe  the  whites  were  but  few,  and  coukl 
not  fight,  and  therefore  might  easily  be  driven  fit>m  the  disputed  landa  It 
seems,  however,  rather  incredible  theX  Black-hawk  should  have  believed  that 
the  Americans  were  few  and  could  not  Jighty  when  it  is  known  that  he  was 
opposed  to  them  in  the  last  war,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  conviiiCed 
of  the  falsity  of  such  a  report  long  before  this  war. 

In  September,  a  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  States  with  the  Wlnneba< 

*  Ib  the  account  of  his  life,  published  by  Mr.  /.  B,  Patterson,  in  1834,  Black-hmok  sa3*s  be 
was  bom  ia  1767,  on  Rock  River  *,  and  hence,  in  183S,  he  was  in  his  65lb  year.  His  faibei'i 
■amewas  Ptksa.  His  j^reat-grand father's  name  was  Na-na-ma-ke£,  or  TJmnderf  wh« 
was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  "  where  the  Great  Spirit  first  placed  the  Sac  nalioa  " 
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fM8»  imd  another  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  The  former  ceded  all  their  landi 
puutb  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  amounting  to  4,G00,000 
acres  of  valuable  lands.  The  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  on  the  21 
of  that  month,  and  6,000,000  acres  were  acquired  at  that  time,  '^  of  a  quality 
not  inferior  to  any  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude."  It  abounds  in 
lead  ore,  and  the  Lidians  say  in  others. 

For  these  tracts  the  United  States  agreed  to  make  the  following  considers 
tions: — ^"  To  pay  an  annuity  of  20,000  dollars  for  30  years ;  to  support  a  black 
smith  and  gunsmith  in  addition  to  those  then  employed  ;  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  tribes ;  to  supply  provisions ;  and,  as  a  rewaixl  for  the  fidelity  of  Keokuk 
and  the  friendly  oand,  to  allow  a  reservation  to  be  made  for  them  of  400 
miles  square  •  on  the  loway  River,  to  include  J&»>A:i/^5  principal  village." 

By  the  same  ti-eaty.  Black-hawk^  his  two  sons,  the  Prophet,  Mtopope,  and 
five  oVhers,  principal  warriors  of  the  hostile  Imnds,  were  to  rentam  in  the 
hands  of  the  whites,  as  hostages,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.    The  other  prisoners  were  given  up  to  the  friendly  Indians. 

A  gendeman  who  visited  the  captive  Indians  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mis 
soun,  speaks  thus  conceminff  them : — ^  We  were  immedialelv  struck  witJi 
admiration  at  the  gigantic  and  symmetrical  figures  of  most  of'^tlie  warriors, 
who  seemed,  as  they  reclined  in  native  ease  and  gi*acefyness,  vtrith  their  half- 
naked  bodies  exposed  to  view,  rather  like  statues  from  some  master-hand, 
than  like  beings  of  a  race  whom  we  had  heard  characterized  as  degenerate 
and  debased.  We  extended  our  hands,  which  they  rose  to  grasp,  ana  to  our 
question,  *  How  d*ye  do  ? '  they  responded  in  the  same  words,  accompanying 
them  with  a  hearty  shake."  "They  were  clad  iu  leggins  and  moccasins  of 
buckskin,  and  wore  blankets,  which  were  thrown  around  them  in  the  inannei 
of  the  Roman  toga,  so  as  to  leave  their  right  arms  bare."  "  The  youngest 
among  them  were  painted  on  their  necks,  with  a  briglfit  vermilion  color,  and 
had  their  faces  transversely  streaked  with  alternate  red  and  black  stripes. 
From  their  bodies,  and  from  their  faces  and  eyebrows,  they  pluck  out  the 
haur  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  They  also  shave,  or  pull  it  out  from  their 
heads,  with  the  exception  of  a  tufl  of  aliout  three  fincers'  width,  extending 
firom  between  the  forehead  and  crown  to  the  back  of  the  head ;  this  they 
sometimes  plait  into  a  queue  on  the  crown,  and  cut  the  e<1ffes  of  it  down  to 
an  inch  in  length,  and  plaster  it  with  the  vermilion^  which  keeps  it  erect,  and 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  cockVcomb." 

The  same  author  says,  the  oldest  son  of  Black-hawk,  JS/asinewUkvk,  trilled 
JarJr^  but  for  want  of  "  that  peculiar  expression  which  emanates  from  a  culti- 
vated intellect,"  could  have  been  looked  upon  by  him  **  as  the  hving  personi- 
fication of  his  beau  ideal  of  manly  beauty."  He  calls  Black-haitk  ^hek-atama- 
tic-ac-ac,  and  states  his  height  at  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  that  he 
should  judge  his  age  to  be  50.  Those  who  have  known  him  for  years,  say  his 
disposition  is  very  amiable ;  that  he  is  endowed  with  CTeat  kindness  of  heart, 
ana  the  strictest  integritv ;  that,  like  Mishikinakway  he  was  not  a  chief  by 
birth,  but  acquired  the  title  by  braverv  and  wisdom. 

J^Taseuskudi,  or  the  Thunderclovd,  is  the  second  son  of  Black-hawk,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  c^)tivity.    He  is  said  not  to  be  very  handsome. 

Opeekeeshiecky  or  Wabokieshiek,  the  Prophet,  of  whom  we  have  already  given 
some  particulars,  carries  with  him  a  huge  pipe,  a  yard  in  lengtli,  with  the 
stem  ornamented  with  the  neck  feathers  of^  a  duck,  and  beads  and  ribands 
of  various  colors.  To  its  centre  is  attached  a  fan  of  feathers.  He  wears  his 
hair  long  all  over  his  head. 

Ne-a-pope,  AToopope,  ATaapope,  &C.,  or  Broih,  of  whom  we  have  also  several 
times  spoken,  was  brother  to  the  PropLet,and  "some  vears  hisjunior;"  and 
our  informant  adds,  "  he  resembles  him  in  height  and  ngure,  though  he  is  not 
so  robust,  and  his  face  is  more  sharp :  in  wickedness  of  ex]>ression  they  are 
var  nobUefratrum.^  "  When  Mr.  CaUin,  the  artist,  was  about  taking  the  por- 
trait of  Jyiuqfope,  be  seized  the  ball  and  chiun  that  were  fastened  to  his  leg, 
and  raising  them  on  high,  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  scorn,  *  Make  me  so,  ana 

.*  So  lays  our  autboril^,  {NUet't  Rangier,)  but  we  very  much  doobl  ibis  euormous  space 
40  miles  sooare  gives  IwO  square  mues.  which  perhaps  might  have  beea  the  truth  J^ 
iHiMi  tW/mJO  sqbaro  laUa  are  coaiSclerDai  all  probabilily  is  ootragod 
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$bot9  mt  ioihe  great /atkar.^  On  Mr*  CtMiCB  nfimng  W  pwU  ^fan  m  In 
wished,  he  kept  vaiyiDg  hia  countenanoe  with  grimaoei^  to  jireTeiit  him  Irotn 
catching  a  iikeDeas. 

^  Poweeabitck,  or  SbtMAernff  is  the  only  Fox  among  them,  th«  real 
being  all  6ac8.  He  is  the  ton  of  the  chief  J^pan^ts:  his  pareoiB  dying  while 
be  was  an  infant,  he  was  ndopted  by  JVaapope^    He  is  19  yean  of  age^" 

**Pomahoe^  or  Fut^mmnumng-JiA,  is  a  snort,  thick  set,  good-natured  old 
brave,  who  bears  his  wmfygtanm  with  a  philosophy  worthy  of  tne  anclenta," 

The  following  act  of  «ODgreM  we  extract,  as  it  throws  light  upon  subse- 
quent details ; — *^  For  the  eSpinses  of  12  prisoners  of  war  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
tribes,  now  in  confinement,  and  to  be  held  as  hosuiges,  under  the  seventh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  21  Sept.  1832,  embracmg  tlie  cost  of  proviaons  and 
clothing,  compensation  to  an  interpreter,  and  cost  of  removing  them  to  a 
place  of  safe^,  where  thcgr  may  be  kept  without  being  closely  confined,  the 
sum  of  2500."^ 

On  the  22  April,  (1833))  the  captive  Indians  arrived  U  Washington,  and  the 
need  day  Black-hoMC  had  a  loug  interview  with  President  Jach^n,  The  first 
words  with  which  it  is  said  n^  ^cco^ted  the  president  were,  **  I  AM  A  MAN, 
AND  YOU  ARE  ANOTHER." 

The  president,  aAer  a  few  brief  observatioiis,  directed  the  articles  of  dress 
provided  for  them  to  be  exhibited  to  them,  and  told  Slaokrhaiok  that  tlie 
whole  would  be  delivered  to  him  to  be  distributed  as,  in  his  judgment,  he 
shoiUd  think  best  He  then  told  them  chey  must  depart  immediately  §ar  Fort 
Monroe,  and  remain  there  contented,  imtil  he  save  them  permissioB  to  return 
to  their  country.  That  time,  be  said,  depenoied  u|x>n  tlie  conduct  of  their 
people ;  that  tliey  would  not  be  set  at  uberty,  until  all  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  had  been  complied  with,  and  good  ieelings  were  evinced  by  their 
countrymen.    The  Prophet  then  said : — 

**  We  expected  to  return  immediately  lo  our  people.  The  war  in  which 
we  have  been  involved,  was  oocaaioned  by  our  attempting  to  raise  previsions 
on  our  own  lands,  or  where  we  thought  we  ^lad  a  rignt  so  to  do.  We  have 
lost  many  of  our  people,  as  weU  aa  the  whitea  Our  tribes  and  (iuniliea  ace 
now  exposed  to  the  attaieks  of  our  eneiniee,  the  Sioux  and  the  Menominie& 
We  hope,  therefore,  to  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  take  oare  of  them." 

Black-hiwfk  spakB  some  liam  m  the  presidei^t,  giving  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  rise  of  the  war,  and,  towards  the  dose,  said : — 

**  We  did  not  expect  to  conquer  the  whites;  no.  They  had  too  many 
houses^-4oo  many  men.  I  took  up  the  hatchet,  for  my  part,  to  revenge 
injuries  whira  my  people  co«bd  no  longer  eodiire.  Had  I  borne  them  longer 
without  striking,  t^y  people  would  have  BMiBl^xdi-kauJc  is  a  woman ;  he  is 
too  old  to  be  a  chief— he  is  no  Sac  These  reflecticns  caused  me  to  raise  the 
war-whoop.  1  say  no  moie  of  it ;  it  is  known  to  jrou.  Keokuk  once  was 
here ;  you  took  him  by  the  hand»  and  when  he  wished  to  return  to  his 
home,  you  were  willing.  Bkuknhawk  expecia,  that,  like  Keokuk,  we  shall  be 
permitted  to  return  too? 

l^he  president  addod,  that  he  was  well  apquai^ted  with,  the  circumstaDces 
which  led  to  the  disastersto  which  they  had  alluded..  It  ym^  uni^cessary  to  lool^ 
back  upon  theoL  He  intended  iiow  \o  secure  the  ohpsrvaace  of  pfuice. 
Tliey  need  not  feel  anv  uneasiness,  he  said,  about  their  own  women  and 
children.  They  ahould  not  suffer  irom  the  Sipux  and  Menominiee.  He 
would  com{>eI  the  red  men  to  be  at  pci^^oe  with  one  i^io^lier.  That  when  he 
was  satisfieii  that  all  things  would  remain  quiet,  then  they  w«tuld  be  pmnitted 
to  return.    He  then  took  them  bv  the  ham^  an4  dismissed  them. 

It  is  said,  that,  while  in  WashmgtOD,  tb^  Indians  ^xp^fjtod  aiQri»  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  the  portraits  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  ^the  wa^  depart^ient  tb|» 
aii^  thing  else  that  was  shown  them. 

On  Friday,  26  April,  the  oaj^tivea  were  con^tioted  from  Washingtop 
to^brds  Fort  Ifonroe,  which  IP  upon  a  epiaV  M<ip4at  Qld„^oip|Coin^Nli 
<inlhe  westa^eof  theC^ieeapeakeQay,  In  Virffi&ia.     .    ..  ,.      ,         :  '^J 

Before  closing  the  present  chapter,  a  few  other  interesting  matters  shall 
be  laid  before  our  readers.  We  have  just  given  the  description  of  the  Indiana 
while  at  Jeflferson  Barracks,  by  one  wfco  Yfefted  theib  ifygjte  woU'  teft^  affaf 
Aeur  coiifiueitient.    We  npvv  fcteni^^wVgf?i(^,^#^^^  ^      ^^ 
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boeker  «ajB.of  thmn  soon  after.  Mr.  tvinf^a  accoimt  i8  contaioed  in  a  letter, 
dated  WaahujigtoiH  18  Dec  1832. — **From  St  Louis  I  went  to  Fort  JefJerson, 
about  9  miles  dli^ant,  to  see  Black-hawk^  the  Indian  warrior,  and  his  fcUow- 
prisoners — a  forlorn  crew—- emaeiated  and  dejected — the  redoubtable  chieflain 
hienael^  a  meacre  old  man  upwards  of  70.  He  has,  however,  a  fine  head,  a 
Roman  style  ot  &ce,  and  a  prepossessing  countenance." 

Since  we  are  upon  descriptions,  the  Allowing  will  not  be  thought  out  of 
place,  perhaps,  although  we  had  reserved  it  for  our  next  chapter,  xt  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  editor  of  tlie  U.  States  Literar}'  Giazette,  Philadelphia.  ^  We 
found  time,  yesterday,  to  visit  the  Black-hawiy  and  his  accompanying  Indiap 
chiefe,  and  the  Prophet,  at  Congress  Hall  Hotel  We  went  into  then*  chan^- 
ber,  and  found  most  of  them  sitting  or  lyin^  on  their  beds.  Black-kauk  wafl 
sitting  in  a  chair,  and  apparently  depressed  in  spirits.  He  is  about  65y  of 
midcmuff  size,  with  a  head  that  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  phrenologist-;- 
one  of  the  finest  that  Heaven  ever  let  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  an  Indian.  Th,e 
Prophet  has  a  coarser  figure,  with  les  of  intellect,  but  with  the  marks  of 
decision  and  firmneoL  His  fiice  was  painted  with  red  and  white.  The  son 
o{  Black-htupk  ii  a  noble  specimen  of  physical  beauty-^a  model  for  those  who 
would  embodlf  the  idea  of  strengtlk  lie  was  painted,  and  his  hair  cut  and 
dressed  in  a  strange  fantasy^  The  other  chiefe  had  nothing  in  particular  in 
tlieir  appearance  to  distin^ish  them  from  other  natives  of  the  forest.  The 
wbole  of  the  deputation  visited  the  water  works  yesterday,  [June  11  or  l^]and 
subsequently  were  taken  to  the  Cherry-hill  Prison,  and  shown  the  manner  ih 
which  white  men  punish.  The  exhibition  of  arms  and  ships  at  the  navy-yard, 
led  iht  Hawk  to  remark  thai  he  msptcUd  the  greai father  teas  ^etHng  ready  for  war^ 

It  was  remarked  by  some  in  Philadelphia  ibax  EtaasrhawKs  **  pyramidal 
forehead  "  very  much  resembled  that  of  Sir  IfalUT  Scott,  Others  observed  that 
his  countenance  strongly  reminded  them  of  their  late  worthy  benefactor, 
St^lfhcn  Oirardi  In  Noriplk  it  waa  noticed  that  the  old  warrior  veiy  mucli 
resemble^  the  late  President  Monroe. 
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^Vmi  tk»  time  qftke^e^uw  out  of  Bla/ck-bawk  and  his  five  **  companions  from  Foi^ 
tress.  MonroSf,^  June,  1^3,  to  their  arnval  on  the  Upper  Mississmi^  on  the  first 
of  August  foiloum^  ;  prefaced  by  some  reflections  upon  the  events  of  the  war,      .  ^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  without  a  fbrmal  commentary,  that  in  the  fat^ 
Indian  war,  much  blood  was  shed  which  might  have  been  avoided.  Twic^ 
had  the  despairing  Indians  displayed  the  white  flag,  to  give  notice  of  their 
willingness  to  surrender ;  but»  uke  the  wretched.  Hdlibees,  the  rifle  was  tb^ 
only  answer  thoy  received.  When  Major  StiUman  was  on  his  march  to  Syca- 
more Creek,  a  fe^  Indians  were  sent  from  J^aopop^s  camp  with  friendly  vi- 
tentions,  and  undf^r  a  white  flag ;  but  such  was  the  carnage  of  the  whites, 
no  Interview  could  be  had,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  save  their  Uvea, 
whioli  all,  it  seems,  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  do.  This,  it  will  be  said, 
is  Indian  talkr— it  is  even  so.  What  say  the  whites  ?  They  say,  the  Indians 
whom  they  first  discovered  were  onl^  a  decoy.  This  ia  mere  assertion,  and 
iirovcfl  nothing  on  their  own  side,  neither  does  it  disprove  the  Indian  account 
J 9  It  not  plain  that  Black-hau>k  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  exhibited  before  he 
was  attacKed  by  the  steam-boat  Warrior  ?  He  had  resolved  to  fight  no  mor^ 
if  h^  could  get  terpis  of  peace;  but  his  flag. was  at  once  fired  upon;  tli^ 
edys  the  old  chle(  ^f fired  too ;  and  th$  lymtes  ejected  nothing  else,  and 
too  man^  ojT  tham,  it  Woul^  seem,  desired  notfiiiig  else.  Bi^t  we  reflect  nb 
more  upon  |his  msitt^r.     '  ^        ,     ►     i 

^   The  reader  has^  iti  the  fast  chapter,  \^en  C9ndiiCted  thropgh  the  'ptipcijpalt 

*  Ao  anonymous  author,  of  whom  w^  have  made  coimileraM^  u^e  in  this  clmpi^r, '  j^Via 
w'tH^ra'kttJ&,«to.atflbHb%^r-'  '^>      /   '^       . 

irat-cnti|^iabtt^4Mi*ik«,.i.«..U..:vJd'«a»^irk  t  Pi^iapibj  /v*f«ft/>tti &f^a«^w. :....:..... FiMJcib 

wa-be-ke-uiek,  (M  mpAflt, Ctiutr  Day.  |  Napope,  tA«  toarnor .,..Str0iii;M» 
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and  all  the  Important  events  of  the  war,  and  accompanied  the  chiefs  of  the 
Indians  engaged  in  it  to  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Virginia.  We  are  now  to  ob- 
serve what  passed  in  their  travels  from  hence  throngh  several  of  our  great 
cities,  and  thence  to  their  wildrrness  homes  in  the  distant  west 

Having  been  con<liicted  to  Fort  Monroe,  the  captives  found  themselves  in  a 
kind  of  elegant  confinement ;  and  iii.<tru(l  of  halls  and  chains  to  their  ankles, 
were  kindly  treated,  and  saw  nobody  but  friends.  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, must  have  become,  in  a  short  time,  exceedingly  irksome ;  but  an  early 
order  for  their  liberation  prevented  such  result  ]<^or,  on  the  4  June,  1833,  orders 
came  for  their  being  liberated ;  and  the  next  day.  Major  John  GaHand  set 
off  with  them  in  a  steam-boat  for  Baltimore,  l)y  Norfolk,  Gosport,  Ports- 
moutli,  &c. 

During  their  short  stay  at  Monroe,  the  Indians  became  much  attached  to 
Its  commander,  Colonel  Eustis^  and  on  the  ailemoon  of  the  same  day  that  the 
order  of  release  arrived,  Black-hau>k  went  and  took  his  leave  of  him,  and  at 
parting  made  the  following  speech : — 

«*  Brodier,  I  have  come  on  my  own  part,  and  in  behalf  of  my  companions, 
to  bid  you  farewell.  Our  great  father  has  at  length  been  pleased  to  permit 
us  to  return  to  our  hunting-grounds.  We  have  buried  the  tomahawk,  and 
the  sound  of  the  rifle  will  hereafter  only  bring  death  to  the  deer  and  the  bufl&- 
lo.  Brother,  you  have  treated  the  red  men  very  kindly.  Your  souaws  have 
made  them  presents,  and  you  have  given  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  The 
memory  of  your  friendship  will  remain  till  the  Great  Spirit  says  it  is  time 
ibr  Black-Hawk  to  sing  his  death-song. — Brother,  your  houses  are  as  numer- 
ous as  the  leaves  u|M)n  the  trees,  and  your  young  warriors,  like  the  sands  upon 
the  shore  of  the  big  lake,  which  rolls  before  us.  The  red  man  has  but  few 
houses,  and  few  warriors,  but  the  red  man  has  a  heart  which  throbs  as  warm- 
ly as  the  heart  of  his  white  brother.  The  Great  Spirit  has  given  U3  our  hunt- 
ing groun<l8,  and  the  skin  of  the  deer  which  we  kill  there  is  his  fiivorite,  for 
its  color  is  white,  and  this  is  the  emblem  of  peace.  This  hunting-drefls  and 
these  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  white.  Accept  them,  my  brother ;  I  have 
given  one  like  this  to  the  Wkite-^Mer,  Accejit  of  it  as  a  memorial  of  Biack- 
RAWK.  When  he  is  far  away,  this  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  him.  May 
the  Great  Spirit  bless  you  and  your  children — fareweU." 

Colonel  Euttis^  in  his  reply,  said,  the  fortune  of  vyar  had  placed  him  in  his 
hands,  and  as  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  whites  to  attack  an  unarmed 
foe,  he  was  safe ;  but  that  if  he  had  met  him  in  the  field  of  liattle,  hit  duty 
would  have  required  him  to  have  taken  his  life.  He  rejoiced,  he  sud,  at 
bis  pros))ect  of  speedily  retuminj|[  to  his  friends,  and  hoped  he  would 
never  again  trouble  his  white  neighbors.  To  wtiich  Blaek-hawk  added, 
*^BrothtT.  Ou  Great  Spirit  puniihes  t&se  who  deceive  ftf,  and  my  faith  %$  now 
pledged.'' 

Cm  leaving  Fort  Monroe,  the  Indians  were  taken  to  Portsmouth  and  Gos- 
port,  to  see  me  navy-yard,  the  dry-dock,  and  men-of-war.  At  Gosport,  they 
went  on  board  the  74  Delaware,  where  they  could  not  but  express  much 
astonishment  at  the  vasmess  of  the  <*  biff  canoe,"  as  they  called  it,  and  its 
extraordinary  uncouth  furniture.  ^  Bladt^iauk  seemed  the  most  to  admire 
the  ship,  and  wished  to  see  the  cUef  who  commanded  it,  and  especiallythe 
man  that  built  it ;  for  he  wished,  he  said,  *<  to  take  km  hf  the  hand,^  When 
tliey  leA  the  ship,  they  passed  around  under  her  bow,  which  terminates 
in  a  colossal  statue  of'^an  Indian  warrior.  This  the  Indians  beheld  with 
connderable  emotions  of  surprise  and  evident  demonstrations  of  high 
gratification. 

At  Norfolk,  the  rush  to  see  the  Indians  was  very  great,  and  many  could 
not'^be  gratified  even  with  a  sight  of  them.  This  great  eorioaity  in  the  yery 
vicinity  where  they  had  been  for  near  10  weeks,  will  not  be  thought  strange, 
when  It  is  considered,  that  no  one  expected  theur  immediate  removal,  and 
therefore  few  had  been  to  see  them ;  thinking  they  could  do  so  when  some 
more  convenient  time  offered. 

Having  taken  lodgings  at  the  hotel  in  Norfolk,  the  Indians  were  aware 
of  the  great  curioedty  of  the  people,  and  therefore  they  eidiil^ted  themselyes 
upon  the  balcony,  from  whence  WabMeshi^  the  IVophet|  made  the  follow- 
ing  address: — 
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**The  Great  Spirit  sent  us  here,  aud  Dy  the  same  fiat  we  are  now  Iiappil} 
about  to  return  to  our  own  Mississippi,  and  our  own  people.  It  afR>rd8  us 
much  happiness  to  rejoin  our  friends  and  kindred.  We  would  shake  hands 
with  all  our  white  friends  assembled,  and  offer  our  best  wishes  for  their  pros- 
perity. Should  any  of  them  go  to  our  country  on  the  Mississippi,  we  would 
take  pleasure  in  requiting  the  many  kindnesses  we  have  received  from  their 
people  here.  We  will  ffo  home  with  peaceable  dispositions  towards  our 
white  brethren,  and  endeavor  to  make  oui*  conduct  hereafter  more  satis- 
factory to  them.  We  bid  you  all  farewell,  as  it  is  the  last  time  we  vmlj 
see  each  other." 

Black-hawk  then  said  a  few  words,  expressing  the  same  sentiments ;  and 
one  o'clock  bating  arrived,  they  dopwted.    This  was  5  June. 

When  tlie  steam-boat  was  near  Baltimoi:e,  it  was  discovered  that  there  had 
been  a  robbery  committed  on  board ;  and  when  this  became  known  to  Blaek' 
hawky  he  showed  considerable  concern,  fearing  some  of  his  party  should 
be  suspected ;  aud  when  the  boat  lay  to  at  considerable  distance  from  the 
whar^  to  make  search  for  the  money,  he  said,  ^  ht  desired  thai  himself  and 
eompamf  thould  be  searched^for  he  would  let  the  whites  know  that  the  Sacs  did 
notsteaiJ* 

President  Jackson  bad  arrived  in  Baltimore,  and  after  Blackrhawl^s  arrival 
he  had  an  interview  vrith  him.  The  Indians  were  conveyed  in  the  steam- 
boat Ck>lumbus,  and  arrived  about  II  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
clay,  after  leaving  Norfolk,  namely,  6  June.  Among  the  crowds  who  visited 
.  them  vtrere  mai^  ladies,  to  whom,  generally,  the  Indians  said,  *<  Pretty  sgiuiwSf 
prettu  sauatDs/* 

The  Indians  and  the  president  attended  the  theatre  the  same  night,  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  attention  of  the  house  was  pretty  nearly  equally  divi 
ded  between  them.  On  the  next  day  occurred  the  interview  between  them, 
of  which  mention  has  just  been  made ;  at  which  time,  among  other  things, 
the  president  said  to  the  old  chief: — 

**  When  I  saw  you  in  Washington,  I  told  you,  that  you  had  behaved  very 
badly,  in  raising  the  tomahawk  against  the  white  people."  He  added,  that 
his  conduct  last  year  had  caused  him  to  send  out  his  warriors  against  him, 
and  that  he  and  those  with  him  had  been  surrendered  to  him  to  be  kept  dur- 
ing his  pleasure,  or  until  he  shouki  ihink  there  would  be  no  danger  from  let> 
ting  him  go.  <*Itold  you,"  he  continued,  *<  I  would  inquure  whether  your 
people  wished  you  should  return,  and  whether,  if  you  did  return,  there 
would  be  any  danger  to  the  frontier.  General  Clark  and  General  •^Itkiasont 
whom  you  luiow,  have  informed  me  that  Sheckak,  your  principal  chief,  and 
the  rest  of  your  people,  are  anxious  you  should  return^  and  Keokuk  has  asked 
me  to  send  you  back.  Your  chiefs  have  pledged  themselves  for  your  good 
conduct" — **  You  will  see  the  strength  of  the  white  people.  You  will  see 
that  our  young  men  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  in  the  woods.  What  can 
you  do  against  us  ?  " — ^  When  you  go  back,  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keokuk 
and  the  other  friendly  chiefs." 

To  this  the  Prophet  said  a  few  words,  as  follovra : — 

**  Father,  my  ears  are  open  to  vour  words ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  them ;  I  am 
glad  to  go  back  to  nay  people.  I  want  to  see  my  family.  I  did  not  behave 
well  last  summer.  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  up  the  tomahawk.  But  my 
people  have  suffered  a  great  deal.  When  I  get  back,  I  will  remember  your 
words.  I  will  not  go  to  war  again.  I  will  live  in  peace.  I  will  hold  you  by 
the  hand." 

Blade-hawk  intended  to  have  made  a  long  speech  at  this  time ;  but  the 
pre^dent  was  imable  to  hear  him  out,  on  account  of  the  great  frttigues  he 
had  undergone,  and  the  old  chief  was,  therefore,  very  short.  He  sdd,  ^My 
heart  is  big,  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  my  great  fatiier^  and  closed,  after  many 
expressions  of  afiection  and  respect  for  him.  The  warmth  of  the  weather 
and  the  great  crowd  that  siu'rounded  the  hotel  in  which  the  Indians  were 
lodged,  caused  them  to  retire  to  Fort  M'Henry,  about  3  miles  below  the  city 
The  landlord  said  the  crowd  was  so  great  about  his  house,  that  they  bad 
carried  away  his  banisters,  windows,  aud  he  was  fearful,  if  they  remained 
longer,  that  his  whole  house  would  be  carried  away  also 
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Tlity  vifited  tbe  WkshiDgton  inonunieDC,  amonf  othw  phwea,  v^hfle  a< 
Bakknore, «nd  wete  at  first  afraid  to  aseeod  in  it,  upon  its  circoJor  sMf«; 
asyiaff  U  waa  the  MttwUou  of  ibe  white  pacple.  At  length  Abmpe  aaid  he 
would  Tanture  upJ  BkdbJbofaft  ofaeenred,  that  then  theof  would  all  (f>;  far 
if  it  feH  dowDb  he  aaid  tb^sj  weoid  not  be  aafer  on  tbe  ground  al  italiM  tfaan 
if  diey  were  in  it 

They  viaited  tbe  circua  also,  while  here,  and  were  maoii  better  ptenaed 
with  the  perfbrmanoes  there,  than  at  the  theatre*  Tbe  elemot  bonea  pleased 
them  Acr  move  than  the  atara  and  nutera  of  the  tnoek  lorda  and  kdte  of  the 
theatre,  and  it  waa  very  natural  they  abould.  To  see  a  lady  ride  upon  one 
iooty  while  tbe  horse  'waa  runninff  at  hia  utmoat  speed,  waa  matter  of  ftot  to 
them,  und  excited  the  greatest  admiration.  But  to  see  a  &llew  popping  oiK 
from  behind  a  curtain,  atrutting  aixNit  tbe  atage,  uttering  to  hiiinaelf  aome 
JiinteUigible  nonaenae,  could  not  intareat  any  ooo  almilarly  situated.  They 
aid  they  believed  thoee  wbo  rode  in  tbe  circua  oould  hunt  buf&lo  evran 
letter  than  the  Saca. 

Conaiderable  inconvenience  waa  experienced  fiem  tbe  meeting  of  two 
jcb  cOnapicnous  diaractara  as  the  nuiaiDKiiT  cf  the  United  Staiea  and 

Maek^hauJi,  at  tbe  same  time,  in  populous  plac  ^  and  it  was  announced 
1  a  Phihtdelphia  paper,  of  9  June,  that  Muor  «**land  bad  anrived  there, 
jut  iiad  left  tlie  Indians  in  Baltimore,  and  that  «.i^y  would  not  proceed  to 
N.  York  imtil  tbe  day  after  tbe  president  Aocordinglv  they  did  not  arrive 
in  Philadelphia  until  10  June,  when  they  were  condiusted  to  lodginga  in  Gon- 
greaa  Halt  The  next  day  tb^ce  waa  a  great  military  diaplay,  aoeompanied 
hy  an  immense  procession,  and  the  whole  paaaed  up  Third  Street,  oppoaite 
Congreaa  Hall,  by  which  meana  the  Indiana  bad  a  fine  oppoitimity  to  aeo  and 
contemplate  tbetr  nnmbera.  Pointing  to  tbe  aoldioii%  Btadt-kaik  aafced  if 
tliey  were  the  same  that  were  in  hia  cotmtry  last  aummer. 

Having  visited  all  places  of  amuaement  and  curioaity  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Indians  departed  for  N.  York,  where  tbey  arrived  in  a  steam4MMt  of  the 
Peoplc^a  Line,  about  5  o'clock,  14  June,  on  Fridi^.  The  arrival  ^fLqfimiU, 
in  1885,  could  not  have  attracted  a  greater  crowd  than  waa  nb<r  aaaembled 
at  and  in  die  vicinity  of  Casde  Gudeft  Aa  it  faapoened,  Mt,  Duranii  the 
aeronaut,  had  juat  got  ready  to  aaeend  in  his  balloon  ntmi  the  gardcB.  Tbe 
«ieain«l}oat,  therefore,  rounded  to,  that  tbe  paaaenflBra  might  vritneaa  the 
aacenaioiL  When  it  waa  known  on  aiiore  tint  the  Indiafia  were  on  bond, 
tbe  choering  and  clapping  became  tremendoua;  and  It  waa  not  a  little  ang- 
mented  from  thoae  on  bmurd  tbe  numerous  craft,  in  the  river^  Those  in  the 
boat  answered  aa  well  as  their  numbera  would  admit.  The  Indiana,  at  firat, 
were  aome  terrified,  suppeainff  tbey  bad  at  last  come  tc  an  enemyy  and  that 
tbe  noiae  about  them  waa  um  war^wbeop  of  the  whites,  but  were  soon 
tmdeeetved 

Soon  after  the  balloon  had  dearad  the  waUa  of  the  caade,  and  Mr.  Dwmd 
had  unftu-led  hia  flag^  Biaek^hatuk  was  naked  what  he  thought  of  it  To 
which  he  answered: — 

^  That  man  u  a  frrtai  BfLAVM.  IfMtMnkh^UuMrgdbaek,  ikmmdhea 
Sac,*  Another  said,<^|rAe  iMaSaeilu^Urdnomqfhi$knihmr9  to/Mtwin 
hit  traU.  Mm  of  'an  taU  ever  «m  tkt  tmau  of  hia  wiguMmL  ih  uml  have  la 
Hot  aUme-^-wkhovt  any  mfumoy 

When  tbe  balloon  had  attained  a  vast  heiffht,  and  abnoat  out  of  tbe  old 
ehief'i  eight,  (which  had  i)ecome  consideru>ly  impaiiedf)  be  esclaimed, 
^  /  ^'fiA:  hk  can  go  to  thit  heavens ;  to  the  Greai  Spirit/*  Pomahoe  then  said, 
'^ItkinkheeimmethtcounlnfoftheEnglithr  The  Ptopbet, or  WaJhokkOdek, 
having  been  asked  what  he  tbought  m*  tlie  balloon,  sud,^  *^  I  egtH  farm  wh^ 
ideoy  but  Ihxnk  he  con  go  vp  to  ikt  eioudf  if  he  wilL  ISuhdd  think  he  comld  me 
the  Great  Spirit  now/* 

We  can  only  coBJecture  what  mifibt  have  been  pasaing  m  thdr  minds  at 
ifaia  strange  sight  They  were  atruoc  with  wonder,  and  no  doubt  were  ready 
to  exclaim,  <*  What  cannot  the  white  people  do?  Why  can  they  not  send  an 
army  in  that  way  to  huri  down  destruction  upon  their  enemies  ?  Tbey  sure- 
ly. wiU  do  it  If  they  can  aaeend  to  the  Great  Spirit,  theff  mud  he  Ckteat^fieik 
tos."*  
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€kk  their  landitig,  siich  wns  the  density  of  the  crowd,  diat  for  a  time  it 
■e^ned  impossible  to  effect  a  passage  for  them.  After  some  time,  however, 
by  the  aid  of  the  police  officers,  they  were  taken  up  in  carriages,  and  carried 
to  their  lodgings  at  the  Exchange  Hotel  in  Brood  Street  l^he  spucioui 
square  and  street  adjacent  were  instantly  filled  by  the  people,  whose  eager 
ness  to  see  the  strangers  was  so  great,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 

Ereveiit  a  forcible  entrance  into  the  house.  Whereupon  the  directors  of  the 
idians  let  Blackrhaxdk  show  himself  several  times  at  a  window ;  and  imme« 
diately  after,  the  multitude  quiet^  dispersed,  without  carrying  awav  banisters 
or  windows,  as  had  been  complained  of  in  Baltimore.    Thus  ended  Friday. 

On  Saturday  evenins^,  they  were  conducted  to  the  Bowery  Theatre,  and  o?i 
Monday,  the  papers  of  the  city  annoimced  that  they  would  visit  Castle  G  ir- 
den  that  evening,  the  Park  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  Niblo's  on  Wedn-^j)', 
Richmond  Hill  "nieatre  on  Thursday,  Vauxhall  Chirden  on  Friday,  ar.d,  on 
Saturday,  leave  for  Albany.  Thus  were  the  doings  of  every  evening  mi  tlieir 
Htuy  allotted,  which,  we  believe,  came  to  pass  accordinffly.  Of  the  manner 
■n  which  the  daytime  was  spent,  we  shall,  in  the  next  j^ace,  proceed  to  give 
some  account 

On  Monday,  17  June,  tlie  Hoil  J9ka  JL  Graham  met  the  Indians,  at  theii 
C|uarter8,  and 'made  a  speech  to  them,  which  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  Indian 
manner,  as  any  thing  we  have  seen.    He  began : 

**•  Brothers,  open  your  ears.  You  are  brave  men.  You  have  fought  like 
tigers,  but  in  a  bad  cause.  We  have  conquered  you.  We  were  sorry,  last 
vear,  that  you  raised  the  tomahawk  a^inst  us ;  but  we  believe  you  did  not 
know  MS  then  as  you  do  now.  We  think,  that  in  time  to  come,  you  will  be 
wise,  and  that  we  shall  be  friends  forever.  You  see  that  we  are  a  great  peo- 
ple— numerous  as  the  flowers  of  the  field,  as  the  sbelln  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
tiio  fish  in  the  sea.  We  put  one  hand  on  the  eastern,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  other  on  the  western  ocean.  We  all  act  together.  If,  sometimes,  our 
great  men  talk  loud  and  long  at  our  council  iires,  ^t  shed  one  drop  of  white 
men^s  blood,  our  young  warriors,  as  thick  as  the  stars  of  the  night,  will  leap 
Mil  board  our  great  b^ta,  which  fly  on  the  vmaves,  and  over  the  lakes — swilt 
}is  the  eagle  in  the  air — then  penetrate  the  woods,  make  the  big  gims  thui>- 
.(fcr,  and  the  whole  heavens  red  with  the  flames  of  the  dwellings  of  their  en- 
f*  J  lies.  Brothers,  the  president  has  made  you  a  great  talk.  Me  has  but  one 
month.  That  one  has  sounded  the  sentiments  of  all  the  people.  Listen  to 
what  he  bas  said  to  you.  Write  it  on  your  memories.  It  is  good,  very  good. 
i>LACK-HAWK,  take  these  jewels,  a  pair  of  topaz  ear-rings,  l^utifuUy  set  iu 
gold,  for  your  wife  or  daus^iter,  as  a  token  of  friendship,  keeping  alwavs  in 
mind  that  women  and  chil<&en  are  the  favorites  of  the  Great  Spirit  These 
jewels  are  from  an  old  nrum,  whose  head  is  whitened  with  the  snows  of  70 
winters ;  an  old  man,  who  has  thrown  down  his  bow,  put  off  his  sword,  and 
now  stands  leaning  on  his  stafl^  waiting  the  commands  of  the  Great  Spirit 
[>.ook  around  you,  see  all  this  miglmr  people,  then  go  to  your  homes,  opoii 
your  arms  to  receive  your  families.  Tell  them  to  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make 
bright  the  chain  of  mendship,  to  love  the  white  men,  and  to  live  in  peace 
with  them,  as  long  as  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  and  the  sun  rises  ai  d  sets. 
If  you  do  so,  you  will  be  happy.  You  will  then  insure  the  prosperity  of  un- 
born generations  of  your  tribes,  who  will  go  hand  and  hand  with  tlie  sons  of 
the  wtiite  men,  and  all  shall  be  blessed  by  the  Great  SpiriL  Peace  and  hap- 
piness, by  the  bles^ng  of  the  Great  Spirit,  attend  yoiL    Farewell." 

When  this  was  ended,  Black-hawk  said,  *^  Brother,  we  like  your  talk.  Wr 
will  be  friends.  We  like  the  tvhite  people.  Theu  are  very  kind  to  us.  We  shaU 
not  forgd  U.  Your  counsel  is  good  We  slum  attend  to  it.  Your  valuMe 
present  shall  go  to  my  squaw.  It  pleases  me  very  mtich.  We  shtxQ,  aksays  bt 
friends,^ 

The  foHowing  circumstance  is  said  to  have  occurred,  while  the  Indians  were 
in  New  York :  One  day,  after  dinner,  a  gentleman  got  admittance  to  their  room, 
whose  object  was  to  communicate  to  them  some  religious  instruction.  He 
began  with  Blaek-hatok^s  son  ;  but  when  the  young  fellow  imderstood  by  the 
interpreter  what  his  object  was,  he  said,  **I  lazet^  and,  covering  his  fiice  with 
tfis  blanket  sti'etched  himself  out  ui  mi  a  80&,  and  went  to  sleep. 
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The  Cherokee  Phoenix  was  shown  to  Black^-haiokj  in  New  York,  by  a  gen- 
tleman, who  ffavc  the  chief  to  understand  that  it  was  the  f\rst  and  ou^  new*- 
paper  printed  in  Indian.  Alter  explaining  the  j^reat  use  of  papers  to  him,  the 
chief  was  well  pleased,  said  he  knew  the  Ch^^rokee  tribe  well,  but  iid  not 
know  they  had  such  a  thing  ainon^  them  a&  a  newspaper.  Ho  requested  the 
gentleman  to  make  the  name  •)!'  BLack-hawk  on  it,  which  he  did,  and  gave  il 
to  him ;  when  the  old  chief  carefully  iblded  it  up  and  laid  it  away,  saying  he 
(vould  show  it  to  his  people  when  he  got  hoine. 

On  Thursday,  20  June,  the  Indians  were  shown  the  (anions  arscuai  in 
\Vhite  Street  The  great  cannon,  mortai-s  and  shells,  on  the  !lrst  floor,  filled 
tliem  with  astonishment  and  awe,  in  spite  of  tiieir  philc§cpnirnl  i«  tjiVT«»"«-o. 
i)ii  visiting  the  second  floor,  th«vr  coimt(:.»i«Mc«'H  'vere  r^een  tc  c'iiiven.  The 
sight  of  10,000  stand  of  small  arms,  all  as  bright  as  i)olV::./ng  could  make 
them,  witii  all  the  bayonets  fixed,  was  evidently  moi-e  si^i^deable  to  them  than 
tlie  great,  unwieldy  cannon  below.  Their  admiratl^in  was  greatly  heightened 
on  l^ing  shown  the  ofMinition  of  Mr.  HiddorCs  r.cw  patent  artillery  lock.  It 
liad  been  fitted  for  the  occasion,  on  the  beautiful  brass  8  ])ounder,  which  Gov 
Tomptdns  gave  the  state  in  1814.  This  gun  being  placed  in  tlie  yrn-d,  ami 
charged  with  a  blank  cartridge,  Gen.  ^^rctdarius,  of  the  arsenal,  drew  the 
string  attached  to  the  lock,  and  the  discharge  was  instantaneous.  Here 
again  they  could  not  conceal  their  astonishment,  which  was  much  raised  hv 
the  mysterious  operation  of  the  lock.  The  cannon  being  ii<;ain  charge  J, 
BlackXawk  was  invited  to  pull  the  string  and  discharge  it ;  but  he  declined 
from  timidity,  and  all  the  rest  followed  \&  example.  At  length  the  Prophet 
stepped  forward,  with  a  great  air  of  resolution,  and  discharged  it    The  re- 

{)ort  startled  him  a  little;  but  the  moment  after,  finding  himself  unharmed, 
le  laughed  heartily.  Then  all  the  rest  ventured  to  discnarge  it  When  Mr. 
Hiddon  showed  them  the  flilminating  wafer,  up«)ii  which  his  lock  acts,  ^  the 
vacant  seriousness  and  gravity,"  says  one  present,  "  with  which  they  returned 
it,  as  a  matter  quite  too  profound  for  their  comprehension,  was  irresistibly 
comic" 

Several  of  the  captives  had  been  attacked  with  an  inflammation  in  their 
eyes,  accompanied  with  some  fever,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  by 
the  fatigues  they  had  experienced  during  their  journey.     But  while  they . 
remained  in  New  York,  thej^  had  nearly  recovered. 

AVlien  it  ^-as  announced  m  the  papers,  that  the  Indians  would  not  proc<;ed 
any  &rther  north,  great  disappointment  was  felt  here ;  but  we  heard  no  one 
complain.  All  seemed  sensible  that  to  show  them  about  from  place  to  place, 
was  inflicting  a  pimislmient  upon  thein  which  could  in  no  wise  benefit  us. 
There  might  be  one  excej)tion,  for  we  were  informed  that  a  gentleman  had 
made  large  arrangements  her^  for  writing  JBUuJc-hawk^s  life.  I^ut  whether  it 
were  the  old  chiers  ^ood  or  bad  fortune  that  prevented  him  from  falling  intio 
the  ambush  of  that  Inographer,  we  do  not  undertake  to  sav ;  but  there  jnay 
l)e  those  cold-hearted  beings,  who  are  glad  that  both  Biack-futwk  and  the  puh- 
lic  have  escaped. 

On  Saturday,  22  June,  they  left  New  York  for  Albany,  where  they  arrived 
tlie  next  day  at  evening.  Here,  as  we  should  expect,  the  crowd  was  far 
more  savage  than  had  l)een  witnessed  any  where  in  the  journey,  and  it  was 
near  three  nours  before  a  landing  for  them  could  be  effected ;  and  even  then 
only  by  disguising  them.  Bladc-kawk  was  not  recognized  until  he  had  got 
almost  to  tlie  tavern  where  he  and  his  party  were  to  lodge.  One  observes, 
that  Albany,  at  this  time,  was  more  like  an  Indian  camp,  than  the  residence 
of  civilized  beings.  Some  urged,  that  if  Blacks-hawk  had  been  permitted  to 
have  shown  himself  to  the  multitude,  and  a^dresse^  them,  they  would  at 
once  have  ceased  tlieir  boisterous  clanxors.  It  is  said  he  was  about  to  do  so, 
but  his  son  would  not  consent  to  it 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  popu'ace  was  such,  after  they  were  in  their 
quarters,  as  to  cause  alarm  for  their  safety,  is  not  mentioned ;  but  certain  it 
is,  they  set  oflT  from  Albany  in  the  night,  24  June,  and  proceeded  west  upov 
the  railroad. 

When  they  had  got  upon  the  grand  canal,  and  seen  how  they  were  trans- 
ported b^  meaps  of  locks,  sonie  of  the  par^  said  it  mud  he  the  toofi  <ff  o 
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IfAinTOU,  for  U  uxu  (he  first  river  they  ever  saw  go  over  hills  ana  across  oihtt 
jivers* 

The  interview  of  our  travelJers,  the  Sacs  ami  Foxes,  with  tJieir  country- 
men, the  Senecas,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all  our  readers.  Having 
arrived  at  Buffalo  on  Friday,  28  June,  they  remained  there  until  Sunday 
morning.  The  next  morning  uAer  their  arrival,  they  rode  over  to  Block 
Rock,  where  they  viewed  the  union  of  the  grand  canal  with  the  lake  'it  that 
place.  From  this  place  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  Gmada  shore,  and  Bktckr 
hawk  immediately  pointed  out  Fort  Erie,  and  seemed  well  acauainted  with 
the  adjacent  country ;  he  having  been  there  in  the  time  of  the  last  war  with 
England,  in  the  British  service,  and  at  the  time  ^  when  the  Americans  walked 
into  Fort  Erit^  as  he  expressed  the  capture  of  it  Ailer  the  battle  of  Lake 
Brie,  he  said,  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  band  to  his  own  country.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  party  visited  tlie  Senpcas,  who  had  col- 
lected at  the  council  house,  on  their  reservation,  to  receive  them.  They  were 
addressed  by  the  chief,  Capt  Pollard^  or  Karlundawana^  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  an  old  and  veiy  rcsi)ectabl<i  man.  After  expressing  the 
pleasure  which  it  save  him  and  his  people  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and 
Fox(  8,  and  after  alluding  to  the  present  state  of  the  aborigines,  he  counselled 
his  visitors  to  return  home  with  a  peaceable  mind ;  to  cultivata  the  earth,  and 
no  more  to  fight  against  so  powerful  a  people  as  the  whites.  Black-hawk 
replied  as  follows :  — 

^  Our  agei  brother  of  (he  SenecaSj  who  has  spoken  to  us,  has  spoken  the  wordk 
of  m  good  and  wise  man.  We  are  strangers  to  each  other,  though  we  have  the 
same  color,  and  the  same  Great  Spinit  made  us  all,  and  ^ave  us  this  country  to- 
gether.  Brothers,  ,we  have  seen  how  great  a  people  the  whiles  ewe,  Th'y  are  very 
rich,  and  very  strong.  It  is  foUy  for  us  to  fght  with  them.  We  shall  go  home 
tcith  much  knowledge.  For  mmelf,  I  shall  advise  my  people  to  he  quid,  and  live 
like  good  men.  The  advice  which  you  gave  us,  brother,  is  vry  good,  and  we  teU 
you  now  we  mean  to  walk  the  straight  path  in  future,  and  to  content  ourselves 
with  what  we  have,  and  tvith  cultivating  our  lands. 

The  Prophet  added  a  few  sentences,  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except 
be  said  he  wished  all  the  tril)es  of  Indians  could  1^  collected  upon  one  spot, 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  Buffalo  the  Indians  were  conveyed  by  water  to  Detroit,  where  they 
arrived  July.  Here  a  curiosity  was  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  to  spe  them ; 
not  exactly  such  as  had  been  shown  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  but  with  that  cold 
indifference,  their  near  vicinity  to  the  late  scenes  of  blood  was  calculated  to 
call  forth,  A  writer  has  remarked,  that  they  were  soon  seen  walking  the 
streets  "unknowing  and  unknown,"  and  newspapers  from  that  region  say 
they  were  burnt  in  effigy.  Black-hawk  had  often  been  there  in  times  past, 
and  when  he  visited  the  former  residence  of  Gov.  Cass,  he  said,  "  Tliis  is  the 
old  council  ground,  I  have  heard  much  good  counsel  here ;  bid  my  trail  led  to  (he 
opposite  shore,  and  my  ears  were  close  /." 

From  Grern  Bay  they  were  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Menomiuies 
and  Winnel^oes*  to  Chicago.  As  these  tribes  are  bitter  enemies  to  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  troops  were  detached  from  that  place  to  attend  them. 

Having  left  Chicago,  as  they  |>assod  up  F^ox  River  and  down  the  Ouis- 
consin.  Black-hawk  would  point  out  the  spots,  where,  once,  he  said,  had  stood 
the  fine  villages  of  the  Sacs.  His  depression  at  the  sight  wa.'^  evident,  and 
he  seemed  much  to  regret  their  emigration  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  August,  1833,  that  the  captives  arrived  at  Fort 
Armstrong;  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where  we  are  presently  to  take  out 
leave  of  them.    The  Prophet  had  been  set  at  liberty  a  little  bofcre  at  Prairie 

•  This  tribe  is  divided  into  five  families — the  Decorie,  Black-leg,  tfcc.  One-eyed  Dtcorie. 
before  mentioned,  is  one  of  their  most  conspicuous  chinfs.  He  appeared  a^out  50  years  old 
in  1826.    Mr.  W.  J.  SneUing  saw  him  at  the  Portage  in  that  year,  accompanied  bv  a  wif« 

of  id. 

TIm  name  Winnebcigo  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  kind  of  duck,  found  on  the  lake  of  tht 
•MM  name,  in  great  abundance. 
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du  Chien ;  he  having  declared  his  conviction  of  the  power  ^f  the  Amefksuu^ 
and  that  now  he  would  return  and  live  in  peace.  ^  His  return,"  says  out 
informaDt,  <*  is  attendt'd  with  as  many  unpleasant  associatioufl  as  that  of  any 
of  the  party.  The  village  over  which  he  once  presided  has  been  broken  up; 
his  wigwam  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground ;  his  family  without  a  protector, 
and  he  must  find  a  home  in  the  village  of  sonje  neighboring  chieflain." 

The  Indians  were  at  first  gloomy  and  taciturn,  on  entering  their  own 
forests,  but  in  a  short  time  they  began  to  be  moro  communicative,  and  at 
length  would  laugh  and  talk  about  the  jokes  and  odd  manosuvres  they  had 
seen  among  the  whites. 

Beiug  now  at  Rock  Island,  where  it  was  concluded  to  dismiss  the  party, 
they  were  considerably  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  some  of  their 
friends,  from  whom  they  might  gain  intelligence  of  their  fiimilies.  Mean- 
while they  examined  their  bundles  and  fiackages,  containing  the  presents 
they  had  received  during  their  journey.  These  were  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, and  wer<'  said,  by  those  who  saw  tbf*m,  to  be  in  value  of  at  least 
1,000  dollars;  which,  when  their  finends  arrived,  were  liberally  distributed 
among  them.  They  had  not  been  long  in  suspense  when  this  happened.  A 
band  of  Foxes  arrived  the  next  day  after  them,  who  gave  the  desired  intelli- 
j^ence.  To  an  observer  of  nature,  their  meeting  must  have  been  exceedingly 
mteresiing.  NotwHhstauding  their  long  separaion,  thenr  first  interviews  were 
nearly  the  same  as  though  it  had  been  but  of  a  day's  continuance.  But  they 
very  soon  discovered  to  the  spectators,  that  they  had  met  with  those  who 
were  capable  of  enjoying  again  their  society ;  and  the  freedom  of  early  life 
began  gradually  to  show  itself. 

"  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  was  selected  us  tiie  most  api^o- 
priate  place  for  the  liberation  of  Black-hatok  and  his  party.  It  being  the 
most  centra]  point  from  the  surrounding  villages,  a  greaternumber  of  Indians 
could  be  there  assembled  at  a  short  notice,  than  at  any  other  point  on  the 
Mississippi.  With  most  of  the  party,  their  return  was  the  return  of  happy 
days,  and  of  those  manners  and  customs  which  they  had  looked  forward  to 
with  much  anxiety,  during  their  long  and  arduous  journey.  But  with  Bhdt- 
hawk  it  was  the  revival  of  those  scenes  associated  with  his  former  greatness 
and  power — when  no  white  man  crossed  his  trail,  or  encroached  upon  his 
hunting  grounds.  He  is  now  hailed  not  ms  a  chieftain,  nor  as  a  warrior,  but 
as  a  Sac,  divested  of  his  honors,  an  humble  suppliant  for  the  sympathies  and 
hospitalities  of  his  tribe. 

**  It  was  understood,  on  their  arrival,  that  Keocucky  the  principal  chiet  of 
the  tribe,  was  absent  with  most  of  his  band,  upon  a  buffiilo  hunt,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  had  yet  returned.  A  courier,  however,  was  despatched 
to  his  village,  with  instructions,  if  returned,  to  request  his  immediate  attend- 
ance, with  as  many  of  his  tribe  as  could  conveniently  accompany  him.  The 
messenger  returned  the  same  night,  saying  that  Ktocudc  was  encamped  abom 
20  miles  below,  with  a  large  nuujber  of  his  tribe,  and  would  arrive  during 
the  day.  About  noon,  the  dull  monotony  of  the  Indian  drum,  accompanied 
with  occasional  shouts,  was  heard,  which  announced  his  approach.  He  led 
the  van,  with  two  large  canoes,  lashed  side  by  side,  with  a  large  canopy 
extended  over  him  and  his  three  wives,  where  he  eat  in  all  his  dignity,  with 
the  American  flag  waving  over  the  bow.  About  20  canoes  followed  in  his 
train,  each  containing  from  4  to  8  of  his  companions,  who  made  the  *  welkin 
ring'  with  their  wild  and  savage  songs.  They  proceeded  up  the  river  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  from  Black-hato^s  camp. 
After  remaining  about  two  hours  to  arrange  their  toilets,  tliey  again  com- 
menced their  songa,  makinc  their  way  directly  across  the  rivt  r.  Ktocwk  was 
the  first  to  land,  decorated,  as  well  as  the  rert  of  the  party,  with  all  their 
medals,  and  in  ail  the  paraphernalia  which  distinguishes  the  brave»»  from  the 
conunon  Indians.  After  tlie  party  had  landed,  he  turned  to  them  and  sai«l, 
*  71ie  Great  Spirit  has  sent  our  brother  bac\\  Let  us  shake  hands  in  ^fHendshifJ 
He  then  proceeded  towards  Black-hawk,  who  was  seated  with  his  party^  m 
front  of  their  tent,  leaning  upon  his  cane,  ap])arently  lost  in  deep  reflection 
■He  extended  his  hand,  which  the  old  man  seemed  to  shake  with  scmie  cor 
diality.    Having  saluted  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  took  his  seat  in  their  Inome 
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Aate  vicinity.  His  companions  fbllowed  the  example,  and  &  altered  tbem- 
Bclres  opon  the  growid.  Not  a  murmur  was  heard  among  the  crowd.  No 
one  presumed  to  break  the  silence,  untU  the  chieftain  had  spoken.  Fifteen 
minutes  elapsed  before  a  word  was  uttered  by  any  one,  when  Keocuck  asked 
Black-hawk  now  long  he  had  been  upon  Ae  road  ?  *  2^hat  he  had  been  expecting 
kim,  and  was  coming  vp  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  him.*  Pipes  were  soon 
introduced,  and  passed  among  both  parties,  as  an  mterchanse  of  good  feel* 
ing.  After  smote mg  and  talSng,  alternately,  for  about  an  hour,  a  general 
move  was  made  for  tlieir  departure.  Kcocwi  arose,  shook  hands  with  all  tJie 
party,  saying,  ^to-morrow  he  should  rrftim."*  They  now  crossed  the  river  in 
silence,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  songs  and  dances.  On  the  next  day,  by 
appointment,  was  to  be  opened  the  grand  council. 

**  A  commodious  room  in  the  prison  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
both  parties.  About  10  o'clock,  Keocuck  was  announced  by  the  incoherent 
and  guttural  strains  of  more  than  100  savages.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
garrison,  they  fbllowed  silently  in,  preceded  by  their  chief,  who  was  shown 
to  the  room,  where  he  was  to  be  devated  upon  the  ruins  of  an  indisc.reet  old 
man,  with  whom  he  had  been  struggling  many  years  for  supremacy.  He 
took  his  seat  with  Parsheparhoy  (the  stabbing  chief,)  chief  of  the  Sacs,  upon 
one  side,  and  Wapetta,  (the  little  i)rince,)  chief  of  the  Foxes,  upon  the  otiier 
He  told  his  young  braves  to  sit  immediately  behind  him ;  and  all  maintained 
the  most  iMt)fbund  silence  durhig  the  interview.  Keocuck^  they  said,  would 
speak  for  all  of  them. 

*^  Black-hawk  aud  his  party  ^on  made  their  appearance.  As  they  entered 
the  room,  the  chiefs  arose  and  shook  hands  with  them.  They  passed  round, 
and  took  their  seats  immediately  opposite.    Blade-hawk  and  his  son  appeared 

aiiite  dejected.  They  manifested  some  reluctance  to  the  proposed  council, 
le  day  previous ;  and  that  morning,  as  it  would  have  too  much  importance 
attached  to  it,  the  son  felt  keenly  his  situatioiu  It  was  as  humiliating  to  him 
as  it  was  to  his  father.  Muj.  Garland  was  the  6rst  to  break  the  snence  in 
counciL  He  told  theih  that  he  was  gratefiil  to  find  so  much  good  feeling  ex- 
isting in  the  tribe  towards  Black-hawk  and  his  party.  He  felt  confident,  from 
what  be  had  wimessed  since  liis  arrival,  that  tliey  would  hereafter  live  in 
peace.  He  had  but  little  to  sav,  as  the  president's  speech  to  Black-hawk  and 
party,  at  Baltimore,  said  all,  wliich  should  be  read  to  them.  It  was  inter- 
preted  to  them  by  an  able  interpreter,  to  which  the  whole  company  respond- 
ed, at  the  termination  of  each  sentence." 

Keocuck  then  arose,  shook  hands  with  the  most  important  personages  pre»- 
cnt,  and  commenced : — 

•*I  have  listened  to  the  talk  of  oiu*  great  father.  It  is  true  we  pledged  our 
honors,  with  those  of  our  yoimg  braves,  for  their  liberation.  We  thought 
much  of  it ;  om*  coimcils  were  long ;  their  wives  and  children  were  in  our 
thoughts.  When  we  talked  of  them,  our  hearts  were  ftill.  TLeir  wives  and 
chilc&en  came  to  us,  which  made  us  feel  like  women;  but  we  were  men. 
The  words  which  we  sent  to  our  great  father  was  one  word,  the  word  of  alL 
The  heart  of  our  great  father  was  good ;  he  spoke  like  the  father  of  children. 
The  Great  Spirit  made  his  heart  big  in  council.  We  receive  onr  brothers  in 
friendship ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  them.  They  once  listened  to  bad 
cMimsel ;  now  their  ears  are  closed.  1  ^ve  my  hand  to  them ;  when  they 
shake  it,  they  shake  the  hands  of  all.  1  will  shake  hands  with  them,  and  thei; 
I  am  done." 

Maj.  Garland  then  told  them,  that  he  wished  it  distinctlv  understood  by  all 
pre»ait,  that  the  president  considered,  and  should  in  future  acknowledge 
Keociuk  as  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation ;  that  he  wished  and  expected 
Black-hawk  to  listen  and  conform  to  his  counsels ;  and  that  if  any  discordant 
feeling  now  existed,  it  must  be  btiried  here ;  that  the  two  bands  that  had 
heretofore  existed  in  tlie  tribe  must  be  broken  up.  From  the  misajiplication 
of  some  word  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter.  Black-hawk  understood  nim,  that 
he  must  conform  to  the  counsels  of  Keoaick,  nie  old  man  became  com- 
pletely infuriated.  Tire  si)irit  and  vigor  of  his  youth  broke  forth  like  a  vol- 
cano; he  rose  to  speak,  but  was  so  much  excited,  he  coidd  scarcely  articulate. 
Be  said: — 
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*^  I  am  a  man — an  old  man — I  y,  ill  not  conform  to  the  counsels  of  any  OM. 

1  will  act  for  myself — ^no  one  shall  govern  me — ^1  am  old — my  hair  is  ^ajr— 
I  once  gave  counsels  to  mv  young  men — am  I  to  conform  to  others  ?  1  shall 
soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  I  shall  rest  What  1  said  to  our  great 
father  in  Washington,  I  say  again — I  will  always  listen  to  him.    I  am  done." 

The  feeling  which  he  evinced,  caused  a  momentary  excitement  among  all 
pi-esent ;  it  was  his  last  expiring  struggle.  The  nature  of  the  remark  was 
explained  to  him — that  the  president  requested  him  to  listen  to  Keocuck,  He 
made  no  reply ;  he  sat  completelv  absorbed  in  his  own  feelings,  when  Kuh 
nirk^  in  a  suppressed  tone,  said  to  liim,  "  Why  (]o  you  speak  so  ^ore  the  whik 
men  "^  I  tviU  speak  for  you ;  vou  trembled ;  you  did  not  mean  ii,^  He  consented 
«  hen  Keoctick  arose  and  said : — 

"  Our  brot*^er,  who  has  again  come  to  us,  has  spoken ;  but  he  spoke  in 
•-^ratli — his  tongue  was  forked — he  spoke  not  like  a  man,  a  Sac.  He  knew 
his  words  were  bad ;  he  trembled  like  tlie  oak,  whose  roots  have  lieon  washed 
l»y  many  raina  He  is  old  ;  what  he  said,  let  us  forget  He  says  he  did  not 
mean  it ;  he  wishes  it  forgotten.  1  have  spoken  for  him.  What  I  have  said 
is  his  own  words — not  mine.  Let  us  say  he  spoke  in  council  to-day — that 
hif  words  were  good.    I  have  spoken." 

Col.  Davenporty  who  comiiiaud.s  at  Rock  Island,  then  told  Black-hawk  that 
fie  was  gmtihed  to  meet  him — ^that  once  he  was  his  enemy,  but  now  he  met 
him  as  a  friend — that  lie  was  here  by  the  commands  of  his  great  fiither,  and 
should  always  be  glad  to  see  him.  If  he  wished  for  advice  at  any  time,  be 
should  be  always  ready  to  give  it  to  him ;  he  had  had,  during  his  absence, 
frequent  talks  with  his  tribe,  who  were  anxious  for  his^etiun;  and  could 
assure  him,  that  his  nation  entertained  for  him  and  his  party  the  most  friendly 
feeling. 

Maj.  Garland  told  him,  that  he  was  now  at  lil3erty  to  go  where  he  pleased ; 
that  he,  and  all  the  Amerl/^ans,  were  pleased  with  his  and  his  part^'^s  uniform 
good  conduct  while  among  them  ;  that  they  were  convinced  that  their  hearts 
were  good,  but  they  had  listened  to  bad  counsels.  They  hail  seen  the  power 
of  the  white  men,  and  had  taken  their  great  ftither  by  the  hand,  who  had  re- 
stored them  to  then*  families,  upon  his  and  his  tribe's  fnitfiful  assurances  of 
peace  and  friendship. 

Black-hawk^  afler  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  said,  requested  that  if  his 
remarks  were  put  upon  paper,  a  line  might  \ni  drawn  over  it — ^he  did  not 
mean  it 

WaipeUoy  chief  of  the  Foxes,  said  he  had  nothing  to  say.  « 1  am  not,"  said 
he,  '*  m  the  habit  of  talking — I  tliink — I  have  been  thinking  all  day — Ktocwk 
has  spoken — I  am  glad  to  see  my  brothers — I  will  shake  hands  witli  them. 
I  am  done."  A  geneml  shaking  of  hands  was  commenced  by  the  chie^ 
which  was  an  indication  that  the  council  was  acyoumed  sine  die. 

The  impetuosity  of  Black-haxck*s  speech  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  his  son,  who  evidently  governed  his  speech  and  actions  dur- 
ing their  tour  tlirough  the  United  States.  Hi;  appeared  anxious  that  his  father 
should  maintain  his  former  stand,  in  si)ite  of  all  opposition,  and  no  doubt 
gave  instructions  to  that  effect  The  old  man's  pride  was  deeply  wounded ; 
yet  lie  would  have  submitted  to  any  degradation,  ratlier  than  to  have  been 
coinniitted  in  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  mo.'^t  cx»nspicuou8  men 
of  the  nation.  He  felt  convinced  that  he  had  erre<l,  and  endeavored  to  atone 
for  it,  during  the  day,  by  saying,  "  A«  did  not  know  what  he  said.^^ 

That  evening,  Maj.  Ganaivd  invited  the  principal  chiefs,  togetlier  witli 
Black-hawk,  to  his  quarters,  an  it  would  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  ascertain, 
explicitly,  the  feelhig  which  existed  among  them  towards  their  fallen  foe. 
About  seven  o'clock  tliey  airived.  They  took  tlioir  seats  in  si!ence,  fiassed 
the  pipe  for  all  to  take  a  whiff*,  and  in  return  quaffed  a  glass  of  champagne, 
which  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  relish.  Parsheparho  &ook  hands  >vith  all 
present,  and  commenced : — 

**We  met  this  morning;  I  am  glad  to  meet  again.  That  wine  is  very 
rood ;  I  never  drank  any  before,  i  have  thought  much  of  our  meeting  to- 
day ,  it  was  one  that  told  us  we  were  brothers,— that  we  were  Sacs.  We  bad 
jvvt  retumed  ff-om  a  buffalo-hunt ;  we  thought  it  was  time  for  our  hrotben 
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Co  be  here,  as  our  fathers  at  St  Luuis  told  us  this  was  the  tnoou.  We  started 
before  the  rising  sun  to  meet  you  ;  we  have  met,  and  taken  our  brotliers  by 
the  hand  in  friendsfiip.  They  always  misUiistod  our  counsels,  and  went  from 
the  trail  of  the  red  men,  where  there  was  no  liunting  grounds,  nor  friends  re- 
turned, and  found  the  do^  howling  around  tiieir  wigwams,  and  wives  look- 
ing for  tlieir  husbonib  ana  children.  They  said  we  counselled  like  women; 
ImiI  they  have  found  our  counsels  wen;  good.  They  have  been  through  tlie 
country  of  our  great  father.  They  have  been  to  the  wigwams  of  the  white 
men ;  they  received  them  in  kindncs^s  and  made  glad  their  hearts.  Wc 
thanked  them ;  say  to  them  that  KeocuJc  and  Parsheparho  thank  them.  Our 
brother  has  promised  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keociuk.  What  ho  said  in 
coimcil  to-day,  was  like  the  Minsissippi  fos — the  sun  has  shone,  imd  thd  day 
is  clear — let  us  forget  it ;  he  did  not  mean  it  His  heart  is  good,  but  his  eerD 
have  been  open  to  bad  counsels.  He  has  taken  our  great  father  by  the  hard, 
whose  words  are  good.  He  listened  to  them,  and  has  closed  his  ears  to  tho 
voice  which  came  across  the  great  waters.  He  now  knows  that  he  ought  te 
listen  to  Keocuck,  He  counselled  with  us,  and  our  young  braves,  who  listened 
to  his  talk.  We  told  our  great  father  tiiat  all  would  he  peace.  He  oj>ened 
liif;  dark  prison,  and  let  hi:n  see  the  rising  sun  once  more,  gave  him  to  his 
wives  and  children,  who  wore  without  a  lodge.  Our  great  lather  made 
straight  his  path  to  his  home.  1  once  took  the  great  chief  of  the  Osages 
prisoner.  I  heard  the  cries  of  his  women  and  children  ;  I  took  him  out  by 
the  rising  sun,  and  put  him  upon  tlic  trail  to  his  village ;  » There,'  said  1,  *  is  the 
trail  to  your  village ;  go,  and  tell  your  village,  that  I,  Parsheparho^  the  chief  of 
the  Sfu^  sent  yoiu'  We  thank  our  great  father;  say  to  him  that  I  wish  to  see 
iiiin ;  I  reach  out  my  right  hand;  he  is  a  great  way  off,  but  I  now  shake  him 
\ry  the  hand ;  our  hearts  ai*e  good  towards  him ;  1  will  see  him  before  I  lie 
down  in  peace ;  may  the  Great  Spirit  Ikj  in  his  councils ;  what  our  brother 
Baid  to-day,  let  us  forget    I  am  done." 

Keocuck,  after  going  through  the  usual  ceremonies,  said,  "  We  feel  proud 
that  you  have  invited  us  here  this  evening  to  drink  a  glass  with  you ;  the 
wine  which  we  have  drank,  we  never  tiu^to*!  l)eforc  ;  it  is  the  wino  r;hich  the 
-white  men  make,  who  know  how  to  make  any  thing ;  1  will  take  another 
glass,  as  1  have  much  to  say ;  we  feel  proud  that  we  can  drink  such  wine ; 
to-day  we  shook  hands  with  our  brothers,  whom  you  brought  to  us ;  we  were 
glad  to  see  them ;  we  have  often  thought  of  our  brothel's ;  many  of  our  nation 
said  they  would  never  return ;  their  wives  and  children  often  came  to  our 
wigwams,  which  made  us  feel  sad  ;  what  Parsheparho  has  said,  is  true ;  1 
talked  to  our  young  men,  who  had  the  hearts  of  men  ;  I  told  diem  that  the 
Great  Spirit  was  in  our  councils;  they  promised  to  live  in  peace ;  those  who 
listeneil  to  bad  counsels,  and  followed  our  brothers,  have  said  tlifir  ears  ire 
closed,  they  will  live  in  peace ;  1  sent  their  words  to  our  great  fmli(;r,  whjse 
ears  were  open,  whose  heart  was  made  sad  by  the  conduct  of  our  brothera; 
be  has  sent  to  their  wigwams;  we  thank  him ;  say  to  him  that  Keocuck  thankft 
him  ;  our  brothers  have  seen  the  great  villages  of  the  white  men  ;  they  trav- 
elled a  long  road,  and  found  the  Americans  like  the  grass;  I  will  tell  our 
young  men  to  listen  to  what  they  shall  tell  them.  Many  years  ago  1  went 
through  the  villages  of  our  great  father;  he  had  many,  that  were  like  the 
j^reat  prairies ;  but  he  has  gone,  another  is  our  father,  he  is  a  groat  war  chieij 
I  want  to  see  him,  I  shall  be  proud  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  I  have  heard 
much  of  him,  his  head  is  grav,  I  n^ust  see  him;  tell  him  that  as  soon  as  tlie 
snow  is  off  of  the  praiiie,  I  shall  come.  Wliat  I  havr  said,  I  wish  spoken  to 
him,  before  it's  put  upon  paper,  so  that  he  shall  hear  it  us  1  have  said  it ;  tell 
him  tliat  Keocuck  spoke  it;  what  pur  brother  said  in  cx>un/;il  to-day,  l^t  us 
forget;  he  told  me  to  speak:  I  si>oke  his  words.    I  have  spoken." 

Black-hawk  then  said,  in  a  very  calm  and  dejected  manner,  "  (  feel  that  1 
am  an  ohl  man;  once  I  coidd  speak,  hut  now  I  have  but  litUe  to  say;  to-<lay 
we  met  many  of  our  brothers,  we  were  glad  to  see  them  ;  I  have  listened  to 
fvhat  my  brothers  have  said,  their  hccuts  are  good ;  they  have  been  like  Sacs 
since  1  left  them ;  they  have  taken  care  of  my  wife  and  childi-en,  who  had  no 
vrwwBiii;  I  thanked  them  for  it;  tlie  Oreat  Spirit  knows  th^t  I  thai^k  thoi^i 
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belbre  the  sun  sets  behiiid  the  hills  to-morrow  1  shall  Bee  them,  I  want  to  »M 
thorn ;  when  I  leit  thein,  I  expected  soon  to  return ;  1  told  our  great  fiitber, 
when  in  Washington,  Uiat  1  would  listen  to  his  counsels ;  I  say  so  to  you,  I 
will  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keocuck ;  1  slmll  soon  he  far  away,  I  aball  baTe 
no  vilUge,  no  band,  I  shall  live  alone.  What  I  said  in  council  to-day  I  wish 
forgotten.  If  it  has  been  put  upon  paper,  I  wish  a  mark  to  be  drawn  over 
it  I  did  not  mean  it.  Now  we' are  alone,  let  us  say  we  will  foivet  it.  Say 
to  our  great  Either  and  Gov.  Cas$,  that  1  will  listen  to  them.  Sfany  years 
ago  I  met  Gov.  Can  in  councils,  far  across  the  nmiries,  to  the  rising  sun. 
ifis  counsels  were  good.  My  ears  were  closed ;  1  listened  to  the  great  father 
across  the  great  waters.  M^  father  listened  to  him  whose  band  was  large. 
My  band  was  once  large.  Now  I  have  no  band.  I  and  my  son,  and  all  the 
partV)  thank  our  great  father  for  what  he  has  done.  He  is  old,  I  am  old ;  we 
mail  soon  go  to  the  Grreat  Spirit,  where  we  shall  rest.  He  sent  us  through 
bis  great  villages.  We  saw  many  of  the  white  men,  who  treated  us  with 
kindness.  We  thiink  them ;  say  to  them  we  thank  them.  We  thank  jrou  and 
Mr.  Spragne  for  coming  with  us;  vour  road  was  long,  and  crooked.  We 
nnver  saw  so  many  white  men  before.  When  vou  was  with  us,  we  felt  as 
though  we  had  some  friends  among  them.  We  &lt  safe ;  you  knew  them  all. 
When  you  come  upon  the  Mississippi  again,  you  shall  come  to  my  wigwam. 
I  have  none  now.  On  your  road  home,  yon  pass  where  my  village  once  was. 
No  one  lives  there  now;  all  are  gone.  X  give  you  mv  hand;  we  may  never 
meet  again ;  I  shall  long  rememl^r  you.  The  Great  Spirit  vvill  be  with  you, 
and  your  wives  and  children.  Before  the  sun  risea  I  shall  go  to  my  tiunily 
My  son  will  be  here  to  see  you,  before  we  go.  I  will  shake  hands  with  my 
brothers  here,  then  1  am  done." 

The  party  separated  with  a  most  perfect  uiHlerstanding  among  theniseHes, 
and  in  fellowship  and  good  feeling;  but  BUukrKaaok  was  cast  dowo,  bis  pride 
was  wounded,  and  he  deimrted  in  sUence. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

/Vvm  the  time  BhuJc'hnirk-  was  set  at  liberty  in  his  own  country,  in  1833,  to  his  t 
on  October  3</,  1838,  ir'th  oiktr  important  matters  connected  with  the  Indians  in  thi 
west, 

"  In  }>uin  an'  {trnl,  wlien  thy  yeani  were  few. 
And  <leni  I  '^  dark  nhadow  on  thy  pnthw: 
Thoatotlip    re 'tii'«s  of  thy  trial  |p«w, 


And  denil  '^  dark  nhadow  on  thy  pnthway  fr.II, 
rhoatotlip    re 'tii'«a  of  thy  trial  |p«w, 
Bade  fortuue,  irM;iMb,aod  bjiglitH  hope  &rewell.*'-^.  L.  FAikriBu>. 


For  about  three  years  afler  the  liberation  of  Black-hawk,  few  iiicidenta  of 
importance  seem  to  have  transpired.  The  first  we  shall  notice  is  the  death 
of  a  great  Winnebago  chief  j  some  of  whose  family  have  passed  under  our 
notice  in  a  former  chapter,  from  the  conspicuous  part  he  acted  in  the  capture 
of  Black-hawk.  His  name  was  Schaghipkaka,  or  Decorie.  He  died  in 
Wisconsin,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1836,  in  his  90th  year.  Died  also,  at  the 
S<'neca  reservation,  Major  Berrt,  aged  74.  He  fought  with  the  Americans 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  a  pensioner.  His  place  of  residence  was  known 
as  Jack  Berry's  town.  He  was  a  distinguished  cliief.  And  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month  died  that  celebrated  pioneer  of  the  west,  Smofr  KEirron, 
aged  82.  He,  it  will  be  recollected,  it  was  who  was  en^ged  as  a  pilot  to  tlie 
army  of  Lord  Dunmore,  in  1774,  being  then  about  nmeteen  years  of  age. 
lie  afterwards  speut  many  years  in  a  most  wretched  captivity  among  the 
Miami  Indians,  and  finally  made  some  escapes,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
nothing  short  of  miraculous  interference  couki  have  brought  about. 

On  the  24tli  of  May,  1830,  a  treaty  of  cession  was  made  at  Washington, 
between  a  delegntk>n  of  cliielk  and  otlioiis  of  the  Chippewaji,  axid  the  UbiM 
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States,  by  wLich  nil  the  reservations  heretofore  held  by  them  in  the  state  of 
Michigan  is  relinquished. 

A  report  was  current  among  us  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  that  a  san- 
ffiiinary  battle  had  been  fought  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  a  noted  place  on  the 
Red  Rjver,  called  the  Cross  Tim (>er8,  between  25  Shawaneep  and  350  Caman- 
ches ;  that  the  battle  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  eventuated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter,  who  lost  77  of  their  number. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1836,  a  large  war  party  of  Siot  x  surprised  Gve 
lodges  of  Foxes,  on  the  lower  loway,  lo  or  20  mil^  from  where  the  line  of 
the  «  Black-hawk  purchase "  crosses  it,  and  killed  about  20  of  them.  Oue 
of  the  Foxes,  a  young  man,  thousrh  severely  wounded  in  the  neck,  made  hib 
escape^and  earned  the  news  to  Poweeshieck's  village. 

In  May,  1837,  died  at  the  Huron  village,  Lorette,  or  Grand  Louis,  whose 
Indian  name  is  Tandarelion,  aged  74.  He  had  been  a  great  hunter  and  an 
upright  man,  though  at  times  intemperate.  A  man  who  had  a  grudge  agahist 
another,  endeavored  to  hire  him  to  shoot  his  enemy,  but  Lorette  replied, 
**  Je  ne  suis  pas  en  guerre  avec  lui,"  "  I  have  no  cause  of  war  with  that  man," 
and  turned  scornfully  from  him.  And  on  the  IHth  of  the  following  June, 
another  respected  chief  paid  the  debt  of  mortality. 

Capt.  GeorgE;  pi-incipol  chief  of  the  ancient  and  once  femous  tribe  of  the 
Onondagas,  diedj  aged  70.  He  was  one  of  the'  most  able  orators  of  the  Six 
Nations,  not  only  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  own,  but  all  the  confederate 
tribes,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  white  [>eople. 

In  the  order  of  time,  the  next  event  of  in^nance  was  a  severe  battle 
between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  a^^d  Sioux.    And  what  makes  it  to  be  the  mora 
lamented  is,  in  consequence  of  the  criminal  negligence  of  our  government 
When  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  us  the  best  portions  of  Illinois,  Blissouri,  and 
Wisconsin,  amounting  to  26,500,000  acres,  which  included  all  the  lead  mines, 
for  the  sum  of  THREE  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  certain  provisions  were  to 
be  made  them ;  certain  groimds  were  to  be  put  in  cultivation,  certain  amour 
of  money  paid  &i  :*rtain  times,  and,  especially,  they  wera  promised  protect! 
from  their  bloody  0Demiee,  the  Sioux,  when  hunting  upon  certain  groun 
allowed  to  theoL    But  none  of  the  promises  made  them  had  been  penormc 
and  &mine  forced  them*  wiien  they  could  wait  for  us  no  longer,  to  go  tmpi 
t^cted  into  the  wilderness  to  hunt  for  game. 

The  battle,  of  which  we  are  to  give  an  account,  happened  about  the  2d  < 
August,  1837,  and  the  history  we  have  of  it  is  derived  from  the  chief  of  tL 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  it  He  had  been  to  St  Louia 
to  see  what  could  be  done  for  his  poople,  and  he  says,  "  when  I  returned,  I 
foimd  our  people  starving  at  the  village.  I  divided  all  the  provisions  I  had 
received  from  our  trader  amon^  them,  and  powder  and  lead  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  hunt  to  supply  our  families  until  our  corn  was  ripe,  or  that  our  great 
father  had  paid  our  money  to  enable  our  tradnrs  to  furnish  us.**  Having 
divided  his  tnbe  into  two  parties,  that  they  micht  himt  to  better  advantage, 
one  was  to  proceed  along  the  dividing  country  between  the  loway  and  Red 
Cedar  Rivers,  and  the  other  to  advance  up  the  ri^ht  bank  of  Cedar  River. 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  division  was  the  chief  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  whose  name  was  Wau-cosh-au-she.  He  had  in  his  company  alxmt 
170  people,  of  whom  but  40  were  men,  the  rest  women  and  children.  They 
found  no  game  for  many  days,  and,  says  the  old  chief,  **  we  had  to  depend  on 
fish,  which  we  caught  from  the  Cedar,  to  ke^p  our  people  from  dying  with 
hunger."  He  was  in  great  expectation,  that,  if  he  could  reach  a  l^lt  of 
wooded  countrv,  between  the  Wapesepineca  and  Cedar,  to  find  plenty  of 
game.  Accordingly  he  sent  out  some  of  his  young  men  in  advance,  and 
followed  as  well  as  he  was  able  with  the  rest,  hut  his  pioneers  soon  returned, 
and  informed  him  that  the  Wnmetmgoes  were  hunting  there.  ^This  was  bad 
news,"  says  Waucx)shaushe,  "in  our  starving  condition,  and  we  could  not 
return,  for  we  had  nothing  to  return  to,"  and  their  nearest  hope  was  about 
the  mouth  of  Otter  R  ver.    He  therefore  bent  his  course  thithar. 

On  arriving  on  the  confinps  of  that  country,  he  encamped,  and  sent  0 
some  hunters,  but,  as  before,  they  soon  returned,  and  reported  that  aiv 
sTound  was  in  possession  of  the  Sioux;  and,  he  asks,  ^  What  ^af  npw  to  . 
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done?  My  miinber  of  fighting  men  was  small ;  but  to  retreat  was  impossible; 
for  we  must  have  been  discovered  by  the  Sioux,  and  followed ;  and  wheneTer 
you  turn  your  back  on  an  enemy,  you  are  sure  of  defeat  M^  braves  agreed 
with  me,  that  wo  should  immediately  start  on  the  trail,  leave  our  women  and 
childi*cn  at  tlie  camp,  and  go  and  ascertain  their  strength ;  that  if  we  foimd 
them  not  too  strong,  to  drive  them  out  of  our  hunting-grounds.  We  followed 
their  trail  across  Otter  River,  and  then  it  took  a  diriiclion  into  the  prairie,  to- 
wiu-ds  vvhei-e  the  sun  sets.  About  midnight,  we  thought  we  discovered  the 
Sioux  lodges.  We  nused  the  war-cry,  and  rushed  upon  them ;  but  found  no 
Sioux  there,  only  sand-hills  instead  of  lodgea  They  were  encamped  in  a 
hollow ;  and  by  this  mistake  we  were  discovered.  Wo  mi^ht  now  have  re- 
treated ;  but,  reflecting  on  our  condition,— our  families  starvwg,  our  hunting- 
grounds  possessed  by  our  enemies,  and  the  remcjubmncc  of  our  friemls  they 
hail  murdered  last  winter  on  the  loway,— <lcterniiucd  us  to  follow  them  as 
far  as  the  line. 

**  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  Sioux  fired  on  us.  I,  with  my  party, 
rushed  into  their  camps,  and,  after  fighting  desperatelv  for  some  time,  toimd 
they  were  in  too  strong  a  force  for  us.  All  that  could,  retreated  out  of  the 
caniiis,  and,  taking  a  i>osition  back  of  a  small  rise,  within  ffimshot  of  their 
camps,  firecl  upon  tliem  until  our  ammunition  was  exhausted.  We  then  re- 
treated to  our  camp, — where  we  had  left  our  women  and  children^ — bringing 
thirteen  wounded  with  us,  and  leaving  eleven  killed  on  the  field." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  battle,  by  an  actor  in  it  As  soon  as  he  could, 
Waucoshuushe  sent  two  of  his  bravos  with  this  account,  to  the  agency,  at 
llock  Island,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8  of  August  The  chief  cuised  his 
talk  in  the  following  words:  <<My  father,  1  am  one  of  the  wounded,  and  ex- 
pect never  to  see  you  again,  I  have  followed  your  advice,  and  done  the  best  I 
could  for  my  nation',  and  I  do  not  fear  to  die.  We  have  witli  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty reached  our  village,  and  fear  that  many  of  our  people  will  die  of  hun- 
ger.    Father,  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

What  was  done  for  these  poor,  distressed  Indians,  I  have  no  account,  but 
doubt  not  it  might  be  quickly  told !  However,  a  delegation  of  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
and  another  of  Sioux  and  loways,  visited  Waiiiinfi^ton  in  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing Scpteml)er ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  redress  for  the  former ;  yet  the 
government  lK>ught  of  the  Sioux  5,(w0,000  of  acres  of  their  land,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  at  ttoenty  cents  an  acre.  These  same  Indians  were 
induced  to  travel  through  our  great  cities  by  advice  of  the  president,  who 
wished  to  make  them  acquainted  with  our  power  and  consequence;  and 
they  accordingly  arrived  in  Boston,  the  extent  of  their  journey  on  the  coast, 
on  the  27  October,  1837.  They  consisted  of  both  deputations, — in  all,  35. 
Amone  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  the  well-known  and  celebrated  old  ex-rhief^ 
BLACK-HAWK,  his  son  Nasheeskuk,  (Loud  Thunder,)  Keokuk,  and  Wa- 
PELLA.  On  Saturday  morninff,  the  whole  party  had  an  amlience  of  the 
mayor,  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  the  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  the  city,  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  arrived  fii-st,  in  cannagcs,  and  were  seated 
on  the  right  of  the  elevated  platform ;  and  tl^  Sioux,  arriving  immediately 
afler,  were  seated  on  the  left  As  each  party  entered,  a  luuid  of  music,  sta- 
tioned for  the  occasion,  played  martial  airs.  The  moyor  tlii'ii  welcomed 
them  in  a  short  speech,  Uirough  their  inteq)retei'8.  (lov.  Jh-en'tt  was  pres- 
ent, and,  lieing  introduced  to  tliem,  invited  them  to  an  audience  in  tlie  Stale- 
House,  on  Monday ;  for  which  civility  Keokuk  presented  him  'with  a  bow  and 
arrows.  They  were  then  shown  the  armories  in  the  upper  hall  of  the  same 
bnildiiig,  where  they  expressed  high  gratification  at  seeing  so  manv  bright 
guns  fit  for  use.    They  tnen  remrned  to  their  lodgings  in  Concert  HalL 

On  Simday  morning,  a  part  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  delegation  visitpd  the  r^iiy- 
yard,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Sioux  and  loways  were  there.  They  were 
presented  by  Capt  Percival  to  Com.  Downes,  who  conducted  them  over  the 
yard,  much  to  their  entertainment  The  ships  of  war  most  astonished  them, 
and  we  are  not  sure  they  understood  the  use  of  tliat  grand  aflnir,  the  dry 
dock ;  they  approached  and  looked  down  its  sides  with  evident  feelings  of 
awe.  To  a  handsome  address  from  Com.  Dowries,  they  made  an  appropriate 
reply,  and  returned  to  their  quarters.    In  the  evening,  some  attended  tbi 
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•ratorioB  at  Boylston  Hall  and  the  Masonic  Temple.  On  Monday,  they  heM 
a  levee  at  Paneuil  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  marshal,  for  the  especial 
accommodation  of  the  ladies,  which  was  closed  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  pre- 
parations were  made  for  meeting  the  governor  at  the  State-House,  agreeably 
to  previous  arrangementa 

As  but  a  very  small  portion  of  tiie  community  could  be  admitted  to  the 
** Indian  council"  in  the  representatives'  chamber,  notice  was  given  in  the 
newspapers  to  such  a^  miglit  ex])ect  admission,  that  "passes"  had  been  pro- 
dded for  them,  and  were  to  be  had  between  9  and  11,  A.  M.,  at  the  offices  of 
the  adjutant  general  and  city  auditor.  These  «  passes"  were  cards,  on  which 
was  printed,  "Pass  to  the  Representatives'  CiL.vMUEK,  30tu  October, 
1837.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Sioux  left  the  city,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  west 
I(  was  evidenUy  unpleasant  to  both  panics  to  meet  at  tiie  same  time  and 
p  ace,  as  the  war  between  them,  of  which  we  have  token  notice,  had  not 
ceased,  and.  for  auffht  they  knew  to  tiie  contrary,  tiie  friends  of  each  were 
ialling  b^  the  hand  of  the  other,  in  the  country  from  which  they  were  thus 
temporarily  absent 

Ijie  hour  having  arrived  for  the  Indians  to  make  tiieir  appearance  in  the 
hall  of  the  State-House,  it  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  as  was  every  avenue 
leadinjr  to  it  The  governor  occupied  the  speaker's  chair,  witii  his  aids  and 
councu  around  him,  when  the  chiefs  came  in  and  took  seats  in  tiie  adjacent 
area.  The  governor  tiien  aroric,  and,  in  explanation,  staled  tlio  object  of  theu* 
visit  "  They  are,"  said  he,  "  a  most  respectable  deputation  from  the  Sac  and 
Fox  tribes,  which  are  in  amity  with  our  >ro\rrnmcitt  The  object  of  their 
nuBsion  to  Washington,  was  tu  form  a  treaty  explanatory  of  the  gieat  treaty 
made  in  1896,  defining  the  boundaries  between  tlieir  territory  and  that  of  the 
United  States.  Their  lands  are  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missou- 
ri. The  united  tribes  comprise  about  5000,  of  whom  about  1400  are  braved. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Algonquins,  or  Leimape,  and  speak  the  sarr.u 
language  as  that  anciently  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  tiiis  region."  Some  per- 
sons in  the  galleries  showing  a  disposition  to  manifest  tiieir  ridiculous  con- 
ceptions, when  the  Indians  came  hi,  the  governor  observed  to  the  audience, 
that  any  such  demonstrations  bv  laughing,  however  seemingly  ludicrous  any 
appearance  might  be,  would  be  highly  improper,  and  the  Indians  might  con- 
strue such  exhibition  of  mirth  into  disrespect 

The  interpreter  was  then  requested  to  inform  them  that  the  governor  luide 
them  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  hall  of  council  of  their  white  brethren.  <•'  We 
have,"  said  he,  "  before  heard  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxtjs,  by  our  travellers;  and 
we  have  been  told  the  names  of  their  great  men  and  chiefs ;  and  now  we  are 
flad  to  see  tiiem  with  our  eyes.  We  are  called  the  people  ori\lassacliUM'iis; 
It  is  the  name  of  the  red  people  who  once  lived  here.  In  former  times,  the 
red  man's  wigwam  stood  on  our  very  fields,  and  his  council-fire  was  kindled 
on  tills  spot  Wlien  our  forefathers  came  to  this  country,  they  were  but  a 
small  band.  The  red  man  stood  on  the  rock  on  tiie  sea-side,  and  looked  at 
them.  He  might  have  pushed  them  off,  and  drowned  them ;  but  he  took 
them  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *  ^Velcome."  Our  forefathers  were  hungry,  and 
the  red  man  save  them  com  and  venison.  They  were  cold,  and  the  red  man 
spread  his  bumket  over  them,  and  made  them  warm.  We  are  now  grown 
ffreat  and  powerful ;  yet  we  remember  the  kindness  of  the  red  man  to  our 
rore&thers. 

"Brothers!  oiu*  faces  are  white,  and  yours  are  red;  but  our  hearts  are 
alike.  You  dwell  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri ;  they  are  mighty 
streams.  One  stretches  out  to  the  east,  and  the  other  away  to  tiie  west,  even 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  still  they  make  but  one  river,  and  they  run  to- 
gether to  the  sea.  Brothers !  we  dwell  in  the  east,  and  you  live  in  the  far 
west ;  but  we  are  one  family.  Brothers !  as  you  passed  through  the  hall  be- 
low, you  stopped  to  look  upon  the  image  of  our  great  father,  Washington ;  it 
is  a  cold  stone,  and  cannot  speak ;  but  our  ffreat  father  loved  the  red  man 
and  he  conmianded  us  to  love  you.  He  is  dead ;  but  his  voice  made  a  deep 
print  in  our  hearts,  like  the  footsteps  of  the  great  bufi^o  in  the  clay  of  tha 
prairie* 
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Keoknk  bad  his  soo  with  him,  nboiit  14  jeore  old.  The  fforemor  aUodiid 
to  him,  when  he  said,  **May  the  Great  Hpirit  preaenre  the  life  of  your  soo. 
May  he  grow  up  hy  your  side.  Like  the  tender  sapling  by  the  side  of  tbe 
miffhty  oak.  May  you  long  flourish  togottier ;  and  when  the  mighty  oak  is 
fallen  in  the  forest,  may  die  younff  tree  take  its  place,  and  spread  out  its 
branches  over  his  people.  Brothers !  1  have  made  you  a  short  talk,  and  once 
more  bid  you  welcome  to  our  council  halL" 

Keokuk  baid  in  reply,  **  I  am  very  much  gratified  at  the  pleasure  of  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  ffreat  chief  of  the  country,  and  others  about  him.  The 
Great  Spirit,  as  you  have  said,  nyule  us  the  same ;  we  only  speak  different 
languages.  Brother!  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  before  1  die,  that  I 
have  seen  the  house  where  your  fiitners  used  to  speak  with  ours,  as  we  now 
do  with  you,  and  hopo  the  Great  Spirit  is  pleased  at  the  sight  1  hope  be 
will  long  keep  peace  oetween  the  white  and  rod  men." 

Wapblla  next  spoke.  He  said,  **I  am  very  happy  to  meet  my  fiiends  in 
the  land  of  our  forefathera  J  recollect,  when  a  little  boy,  of  hearing  my  fore- 
fathers say,  that  at  this  place  the  red  man  first  took  th^  white  man  oy  the 
liand.  I  am  very  happy  that  this  island  can  support  so  many  white  men  as 
liave  come  on  to  it ;  1  am  glad  they  ctkn  find  a  living,  and  happy  they  can  be 
contented  with  living  on  it.  1  am  gl.nd  to  hear  the  white  men  call  us  their 
nrothers;  it  is  true  they  uro  the  oltlest;  but  where  1  live  my  tribe  is  the 
oldest  among  the  red  men.  1  niinll  go  home  and  tell  my  brethren  that  I  have 
been  to  this  gieat  place,  and  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  me  uor  my  children.** 

Waacashaashee  then  came  forward,  and  said,  <*  1  linve  just  listened  to  the 
words  spoken  by  vou  and  my  cUxv.Ck  about  our  foreliithera  I  have  lone 
wished  to  see  the  shores  where  my  fathers  took  the  white  men  by  the  hand, 
and  I  shall  not  forget  it" 

PowBBSHiBCK  ucxt  spoke  as  follu^vs:  *<You  liave  heard  what  my  chiefe 
have  to  say.  They  are  much  gratif^l  with  their  visit  to  this  town.  This  is 
the  place  where  our  trilic  once  lived.  1  have  often  hefmd  my  fether  and 
grandfather  say  that  they  once  lived  by  the  sea  con^t,  where  the  white  man 
first  came.  1  wish  I  had  a  book,*  and  could  read  in  it  all  these  thinm.  1 
have  been  told  that  this  is  the  way  you  get  all  your  knowledge.  I  thimc  the 
Americans  are  amon^  the  greatest  of  the  white  people,  that  very  few  con 
overpower  them.  It  is  so  with  the  Sacs,  though  I  say  itf  They  coll  me  a 
great  man  where  I  live,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  two  such  great  men  as  ymx 
and  1  should  meet  and  shake  liiuids  togcilicr.** 

Next  came  the  Indian  who  wore  a  buf!alo  skin  all  over  him,  its  bead  on  his 
own,  with  horns  erect  His  name  we  could  not  get  hold  of;  but  he  said,  <«1 
am  much  pleased  with  the  conversation  our  chieu  have  had  with  you.  I  am 
glad  you  noticed  Mausamvouij  Keokuk's  son.  He  will  succeed  his  fether,  and 
be  a  chiefl  The  chiefs  who  have  spoken  to  you  are  all  village  chiefs ;  for 
my  part,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  villages;  but  I  go  to  war,  and  fiight  for 
the  women  and  children." 

AppAffosEOKEMAR  next  spoke:  **I  am  very  happy  to  f^hakc  hands  with  you. 
1  do  it  with  all  my  heart  Although  we  have  no  paper  to  nut  down  words 
on,  we  shall  not  forget  this  good  coinicil.  I  am  a  imive,  ana  have  my  arms 
in  my  hands.  They  are  all  my  defence ;  but  I  wish  to  leave  them  m  tliis 
house  for  the  white  man  to  remember  the  red  man  of  the  fer  west  My 
presents  may  not  be  agreeable^  but  they  are  given  with  a  good  heart"  And, 
divesting  himself  of  all  his  clotlips,  wampum  licit,  moccasins,  &C.,  except  a 
blanket,  he  gave  them  and  his  anns  to  the  governor. 

Black-hawk's  turn  now  came.  His  voice  was  very  shrill,  and  he  was  the 
only  one  among  them  with  any  of  the  costume  of  tlie  whites  about  him.  He 
beipon,  ^  I  like  very  well  to  hear  yon  talk  of  the  Great  Spirit  He  made  us 
hotli  of  one  heart,  though  our  skins  i\re  of  different  complexions.  The  first 
white  men  that  came  to  this  island  were  F'reiiclu    They  were  our  brocheni  as 

*  Tkey  probably  knew  no  diflerence  in  bookf^  and  supposed  that  any  t>ook  woald  read  ai 
might  be  ocsircd.  I'hey  look  u^i  iliem  as  a  kind  of  oracle,  and  tuppoae  ooe  as  guud  a*  a 
llMxisand,  bavin?  no  iden  oi  their  diflerent  contents.  One  might  gel  tuck  an  idea  bam  • 
eartain  hymn  of  Dr.  Waiu,  but  it  is  original  with  the  Indians. 

t  Tkia  caused  a  pleasinj^  sensation  in  the  house. 
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TOQ  are.  When  at  the  presideDt's  tillage,  your  people  put  medals  about  our 
necks.  The  French  used  to  do  so  by  our  iathers.  The  Great  Spirit  is  pleased 
at  our  talking  tof^ether.  I  am  a  man.  You  are  a  man.  None  of  us  are  any 
thing  more.  I  hve  between  tlie  Mississippi  und  Missouri.  I  have  now  got 
to  be  an  old  man.  It  is  surprising  to  me  now  so  many  people  can  live  in  so 
small  a  place  as  this  rillag^  is.  I  cannot  see  where  they  get  venison  and  corn 
enough  to  live  upon ;  but  if  thev  like  it,  1  am  satisfied.*  Icannot  shake  hands 
with  all  my  friends,  but  by  shaking  hands  with  you,  I  mean  it  for  alL" 

Keokuk  then  preseiited  his  son  to  the  governor,  who  caused  his  own  son 
to  shake  the  hand  of  that  of  the  chief  apparent  Then  came  forward  a  brave> 
who  said  his  lather  was  a  Frenchman ;  he  presented  the  governor  with  a 
pipe.  His  excellency  then  informed  the  Indians  that  some  presents  had  been 
prepared  for  them,  in  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  hall,  and  that  they  should 
pny^ed  there  and  receive  them,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  presents 
consisted  of  guns,  swords,  trinkets,  and  clothes  for  their  women  and  chiU 
dren,  &c  To  the  son  of  Keokuk  the  governor  gave  an  elegant  little  rifle, 
and  observed  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  be  able  to  shoot  buffaloes  Hith  it. 

All  these  afSiirs  took  up  much  time,  especially  the  speeches,  as  the  inter- 
preters had  to  repeat  them  sentence  by  sentence,  as  they  were  delivered,  to 
both  pardes  of  Indians.  At  the  end  of  each  sentence  delivered  to  the  Indians, 
they  would  simultaneouslv  utter  assent  to  it  in  an  inexpressible  sound,  soroe- 
thinff  like  what  might  be  derived  fit>m  a  peculiar  pvonunciation  of  the  letters 
o-ti^HyoA,  which  must  be  done  in  the  same  breath,  and  a  gradual  raising  of 
the  voice.  And  there  was  such  a  dissimilarity  in  language  Imtween  one  por- 
tion of  the  chiefs  and  the  others,  that  two  interpreters  were  necessarily  em- 
ployed. 

Agreeably  to  notice  given,  the  Indians  withdrew  fh>m  the  balcony  of  the 
State-House  to  the  senate  chamber,  where  they  partook  of  a  collation,  and 
then  appeared  on  the  common,  where  they  performed  a  mock  war  dance,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  immense  multitude.  In  the  evening,  they  visited 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  where  Forrest  took  a  benefit  in  the  **  Banker  of  Bogota." 
The  Sioux  had  before  attended  the  National  Theatre.  On  Tuesday,  the  31st, 
they  left  the  city,  taking  their  journey  west 

Indian  deputations  were  things  new  to  this  generation,  in  Boston,  and  when 
some  began  to  think  they  were  satisfied  with  seeing  one,  another  was  an* 
uounced ;  and,  on  the  20  November,  there  arrived  in  the  Providence  cars  96 
chie&,  from  a  coimtry  &r  beyond  that  from  whence  came  the  preceding  ones. 
They  were  said  to  represent  the  Grand  Pawnees,  Pawnee  loupes,  and  Re- 
pubncan  Pawnees,  Otoes,  and  Omahas.  The  name  of  the  principal  chief  is 
Odderussin,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Mohawks.  They  were  lodged  at 
Concert  Hall  also,  and  the  next  day  visited  the  navy-yard,  theatre  in  the  even- 
ing, and  on  Wednesday  left  the  city.  They  were  dressed  entirely  in  the  te 
forest  costume,  and  fantastically  painted ;  and  some  of  them  were  of  immense 
Ftature,  and  appeared  as  though  they  had  endured  the  frosts  of  countless 
winters. 

Scenes  of  wretchedness  have  been  recorded  in  our  early  pages,  occasioned 
by  malignant  diseases,  among  Indians  of  our  own  land.  We  ai*e  now  to  re- 
late the  doings  of  death  on  a  broader  scale,  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
soiui.  In  October  last,  (1837,)  the  small-pox  was  still  raging  over  that  vast 
country.  Up  to  the  first  of  that  month,  the  Mandans  were  reduced  from  1,600 
to  31  souls;  the  Minetarees  from  1,000  to  500,  and  they  were  still  dying  fast 
The  Ricarees,  who  had  recently  joined  them,  were  hunting  by  themselves, 
whes  I  the  disease  was  raging  among  their  friends,  and  were  not  seized  by  the 
horrid  malady  until  a  month  after.  They  numbered  3,000,  and  half  of  them 
were  in  a  few  days  swept  away,  and  hundreds  of  the  survivors  were  killing 
themselves  in  despair ;  some  with  their  own  spears  and  other  instruments  of 
war,  and  some  l^  casting  themselves  down  the  high  precipices  along  the 
Missouri.  The  great  nation  of  Assinnaboines,  10,000  strong;  the  Q^^ 
3,000,  are  nearly  idl  destroyed.    The  Black  Feet  had  known  no  such  foe  be- 

*  None  of  the  reporters  did  justice  to  the  old  chiefs  speech ;  but  my  ears  did  not  deceive 
me.    These  last  two  sentenees  were  omitted  by  all. 
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fore ;  h  had  reaciied  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  swept  awa^r  the  peof^le  in  m 
thousand  lodges.  Thev  were  reckoned  at  60,000  strong.  It  18  impossible  to 
be  accurate  in  these  details,  but  such  ave  the  accounts  from  the  west;  and 
thejr  are  to  this  day,  1841,  niH.'oiitnidicteil.  Here  is  a  conunentary  upon  our 
policy  of  settling  the  border  Indians  among  the  wild  tribes  in  the  w-^!  of 
which  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  worK 

Proceeding  in  tne  order  of  events,  we  next  find  Black-hawx,  his  noted 
son  Mi^ieuJcuky  and  h^e  wife,  a  handsome  squaw  of  the  Sac  tribe,  attending  a 
ball,  by  invitation,  at  Fort  Madison,  in  Wisconsin,  in  honor  of  Washington's 
birthday,  22  February,  183a  On  the  4th  of  the  July  following,  Black-hawk 
Was  again  oresent  at  the  same  place,  where  a  celebration  was  enacted.  At 
the  table,  Mr.  J.  G.  Edwards  honored  him  by  the  following  sentiment :  «  Our 
illudrioua  gV^^  May  his  dedining  years  be  as  calm  eu  his  previous  life  has  been 
koisierous  fiom  warlike  events.  Ins  present  friendship  to  the  whites  Adbf  efi^iiles 
him  to  a  seat  at  our  boardJ*  To  which  Black-hawk  made  tlie  following  very 
sensible  reply:  "  It  has  pleased  the  Grfut  Spirit  that  I  am  here  to-diiy.  The 
earth  is  our  mother,  and  we  are  now  tHjrmittod  to  be  upon  it  A  few  snows 
ago,  I  was  fighting  against  the  white  pc«»ple — ^perhaps  1  wus  wrong — but  that 
IS  past,  it  is  buried ;  let  it  be  fbrgntteu.  I  love  my  tovms  and  cornfields  on 
the  Rock  River, — it  was  a  beautiful  country.  I  ftHight  for  it,  but  now  it  is 
yours.  Keep  it  as  the  Sacs  did.  I  was  once  a  warrior,  but  I  am  now  poor. 
Keokuk  has  been  the  cause  of  what  I  am— do  not  blame  him.  1  love  to  lo<^ 
upon  the  Mississippi ;  I  have  looked  upon  it  from  a  child.  I  love  that  beau- 
tiful river ;  my  home  has  always  been  upon  its  banks.  I  thank  you  for  your 
friendship.    I  will  say  no  more.** 

Now  we  have  approached  the  closing  scene  of  the  celebrated  Black- 
hawk.  How  long  he  had  had  his  camp  on  the  Des  Moines,  we  are  not  in- 
formed; but  about  this  time  we  find  him  there,  and  there  he  died,  on  the  3 
of  October,  1838,  aged  73.  When  it  was  known  that  the  spunt  of  the  old 
chief  had  departed,  many,  whites  as  well  as  Lidians,  assembled  at  his  lodge, 
and  performed  his  last  request,  which  was,  that  he  might  be  buried  as  all  Sic 
chiefs  anciently  were,  and  it  was  in  accordance  done.  No  grave  was  made ; 
but  his  body  was  placed  upon  the  ground  in  a  sitting  position,  with  liit!i  cane 
between  his  knees,  and  grasped  in  his  hands ;  slabs  or  rails  were  then  piled 
up  about  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  Black-hawk.  Here,  however,  his  bones 
did  not  long  rest  in  peace,  but  they  were  stolen  from  their  place  of  deposit 
some  time  in  the  fbllowing  winter ;  but,  about  a  year  after,  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  surgeon,  of  Quincy,  Dlinois,  to  whom  some 
person  had  sent  them  to  be  wired  together.  When  Gov.  Lucas,  of  loway, 
became  acquainted  with  the  fiicts,  they  were,  by  his  requisitioti,  restored  to 
hkfirieDdfl. 

**  What  fiend  could  thus  disturb  the  peaceful  deadr 

Kemeinbraiice  pointing  to  what  last  he  said  >— 
'  Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  me  low, 
My  trusty  bow  and  arrows  by  my  side  $ 

For  long  the  journey  is  that  I  must  go. 
Without  a  partner  and  without  a  guide.' "— Feznbau 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

MoHAKATTOOATHA,  OT  ScAiM>7ADA,  at  Braddock*3  defeat — His  son  failed  thare^^itts 
coolness  in  hattli^His  great  concern  for  the  frontier  scttUmtnts  after  the  defeat — 
Visits  Philadelphia — Speech  to  the  Governor  and  Assembly — His  counsel  negUeted 
— His  friendship  continues — Incidents  of  the  war  in  Penr^lvania — Murdered 
people  carried  to  Philadelphia — John  Churchman. — Treatt  of  Fort  Stanwii. 

Haviiw  in  a  fbrhier  chapter  given  but  a  passing  notice  of  a  very  prommoot 
ehie^  we  shall  in  this  place  proceed  with  nis  biography.  MoiiAKATTOOCHAy 
•r,  according  to  Peter  Williamson,  who  knew  him,  MonoKatoathy,  was  also 
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etiled  ScARROOTDA,  and  Scaroyada.  We  beltove  him  to  have  been  a  Wyan- 
doty  as  he,  and  also  a  son  of  his,  were  oflen  employed  upon  messages  between 
that  nation  and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania;  yet  the  anonymous  author 
of  "A  Brief  View  ot  the  Conduct  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1755,"  sayi 
ho  was  an  Iroquois,  and  had  for  a  long  time  lived  among  "our  friendly 
Indians  about  Sharaokin,  and  other  places  on  the  Susquehannah."  He  was 
one  of  the  few  warriors  who  escaped  the  perils  of  Braddock*s  bloody  field ; 
having  fought  on  the  side  of  the  £n&;lish,  he  was  among  those  who  stood  by 
that  unfortunate  general  to  the  last  His  son,  a  bold  and  intrepid  warrior,  whom 
we  have  just  mentioned,  lost  his  life  there,  tliough  not  by  the  enemy,  it  is 
believed,  but  by  his  own  friends,  in  their  random  discharges  amon^  them- 
selves in  their  amazed  condition.  Scaroyada  sincerely  lamented  him,  espe- 
cially  as  he  had  been  killed  by  his  own  peopte,  whom  he  was  fiuthflilly  endeav- 
oring to  serve.  When  no  more  could  be  done,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered, 
finding  he  had  fired  away  all  his  ammunition,  he  coolly  lighted  his  pipe,  and 
seating  himself  under  the  branches  of  a  tree,  began  smoking  as  though  the 
dav  had  gone  the  other  way. 

When  the  border  war  broke  out  anew  in  October,  about  three  months 
after  Braddock*s  defeat,  it  excited  great  alarm  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and 
although  there  was  a  continual  domestic  warfare  between  the  general  asseui- 
Wy  and  their  governor,  R.  H.  Morris,  yet  Scaroyada  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
latter,  who  recommended  that  he  and  Andrew  Montour,  an  interpreter,  should 
be  rewarded  to  their  satisfaction  for  their  trouble  and  great  service. 

The  friendly  Indians  were  situated  between  the  English  and  hostile  party, 
and  they  apphed  to  the  governor  for  liberty  to  leave  their  country  and  go  out 
of  the  wav  of  the  war  parties.  Scaroyada,  Montour,  and  CoL  Conrad  Weiser 
were  employed  to  persuade  them  to  ioin  the  English  in  the  war.  How  the 
chief  viewed  the  crisis  of  this  period,  may  better  be  learned  firom  his  own 
account  than  from  any  other  source.  Several  families  havinfi^  been  murdered 
in  the  most  revolting  manner,  Scaroyada  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  with  Col. 
Weiser  and  two  other  chiefs.  "A  mixture  of  grief,  indignation,  and  concern 
sat  upon  their  countenances.**  Scaroyada  immediately  demanded  an  audience 
of  the  governor  and  all  the  members  of  the  assembly,  to  whom,  when  assem- 
bled, he  thua  addressed  himself: — 

"  Brethren,  we  are  once  more  come  among  you,  and  sincerely  condole  with 
you  on  account  of  the  late  bloodshed,  and  the  awful  clouds  that  hang  over 
you  and  over  us.  Brethren,  you  tnay  be  assured  that  these  horrid  actions 
were  committed  by  none  of  those  nations  that  have  any  fellowship  with  us; 
but  by  certain  false-hearted  and  treacherous  brethren.  It  grieves  us  more 
than  all  our  other  misfortunes,  that  any  of  our  good  friends  the  English 
should  suspect  us  of  having  false  hearts. 

"  Brethren,  i^*  you  were  not  an  infavuated  people,  we  are  yet  about  300 
warriors  firm  to  your  interest ;  and  if  you  are  so  unjust  to  us,  as  to  retain 
any  doubts  of  our  sincerity,  we  offer  to  put  our  wives,  our  children,  and  all 
we  have,  into  your  hands,  to  deal  with  them  as  seemeth  good  to  you,  if  we 
are  found  in  the  least  to  swerve  from  you.  But,  brethren,  you  must  support 
and  assist  us,  for  we  are  not  able  to  fi^ht  alone  against  the  powerful  nations 
^vho  are  coming  against  you ;  and  you  must  this  moment  resolve,  and  give  us 
an  explicit  answer  what  you  will  do ;  for  those  nations  have  sent  Co  desire 
us,  as  old  friends,  either  to  join  them,  or  to  go  out  of  their  way  and  shift  for 
ourselves.  Alas!  brethren,  we  are  soiTy  to  leave  you!  We  remember  the 
many  tokens  of  your  friendnhip  to  us — but  what  shall  we  do  ?  We  cannot 
stand  alone,  and  you  will  not  stand  with  us. 

**  Brethren,  the  time  is  precious.  While  we  are  here  consulting  with  you, 
we  know  not  what  may  be  the  fate  of  oiur  brethren  at  home.  We  do,  there- 
fore, once  more  invite  and  requpst  you  to  act  like  men,  and  be  no  longer  as 
women,  pursuing  weak  measures,  that  render  your  names  despicable.  If  you 
will  put  the  hatchet  into  our  bands,  and  send  out  a  number  of  your  young 
men  in  conjunction  with  our  warriors,  and  provide  the  necessary  arms,  am- 
munition, and  provisions,  and  likewise  build  some  strong  houses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  old  men,  women,  and  cWldrcn,  while  we  are  absent  in  war 
we  shall  soon  wipe  the  tears  from  your  eyes,  and  make  these  false-hearted 
brethren  repent  their  treachery  and  baseness  towards  you  and  ua 
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<<  But  we  must  at  the  same  time  soIemDly  assure  you,  that  if  you  delay  anv 
longer  to  act  heartily  in  conjunction  with  ua,  or  think  to  put  ub  of^  aa  uauat 
with  uncertain  hopes,  you  wUl  see  our  feces  under  this  roof  no  more.  W« 
must  shiil  for  our  own  safety,  and  leave  you  to  the  roercy  of  your  enemies, 
as  an  infatuated  people,  upon  whom  we  can  have  dependence  no  longer." 

Tears  were  standing  in  the  old  chiePs  eyes  when  he  finished  his  speech 
but  he  was  doomed  to  sufier  yet  greater  perplexity,  irom  the  delay  of  the 
assembly  to  act  upon  the  matter.  This  appeal  of  the  chiefs  was  made  on  a 
Saturday,  and  an  adiourmnent  was  immediately  moved  and  carried,  and  do 
action  could  be  had  at  that  time.  On  the  following  Tuesday  the  assembly 
met  again,  but  several  days  passed  and  nothing  was  done.  The  Friends  hal 
a  majority  of  members  in  that  body,  and  tliey  would  not  believe  that  war  on 
any  conditions  was  to  be  tolerated ;  and  thus  the  good  intentions  of  Scaroyada 
were  thrown  away,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  success  by  the  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  the  neglect  shown  liim  on  this  occasion,  we  find  hira 
Dusily  engagf^d  in  November  following  in  his  humane  purpose  of  warding  off 
ihe  calamities  from  the  frontier  families.  At  one  time  be  learned  that  a  party 
of  Delawares  and  Shawanees  were  preparing  to  strike  a  blow  on  the  English 
'x>rder,  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to  Harris's  Ferry,  and  gave  the  infbrmatioo 
ti  time  to  prevent  the  intended  mischief  We  hear  no  more  of  Scaroyada 
until  1757,  in  which  year  he  raised  a  company  of  Mohawks,  and  in  May 
inarched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Augustus.  In  1742  mention  is  made  of  a  chi^ 
named  Skanarady,  nho  was  acting  a  conspicuous  part  among  the  Cayugas. 
He  may  be  the  same  person,  but  of  that  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  the 
approximation  in  the  spelling  of  the  name&  It  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  chiefs,  CAYC^iquiLoi^uoAS,  who  went  to  Philadelphia  with  Scaroyada 
in  1755,  had  two  sons  in  an  academy  in  that  city,  where  they  had  been  placed 
theyear  before  to  be  educated.    They  were  supported  by  the  province. 

We  will  in  this  place  recur  again  to  an  incident  in  the  war  of  1755,  as  it 
was  a  fulfilment  of^  the  prediction  of  Scaroyada,  which  probably  gave  Penn- 
sylvania more  alarm,  and  caused  her  greater-consteniution  than  any  other  in 
ber  whole  history ;  not  even  excepting  the  war  of  the  revolution,  or  the 
•Western  Insurrection." 

The  author  of  the  view  of  that  province  in  1755,  closes  his  woric  with  tfaia 
"POSTSCRIPT.  I  send  you,"  he  writes,  "the  following  postscript  to  my 
long  letter.  The  scalping  continues!  Yesterday  [December  14th]  the  Dutcd 
brought  down  for  upwards  of  60  miles,  in  a  wagon,  the  bodies  of  some  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  been  just  sc&lped  by  the  Indians,  and  threw  them 
at  the  State-House  door,  cursing  the  Oucuctrt^  principles,  and  bidding  the  con^ 
mittee  of  assembly  behold  the  fruits  of  their  ohmnacu^  and  confess  thai  ihnr  pre- 
tended  sanctity  xvoxdd  not  save  the  province  tcithout  tine  use  of  means,  at  the  same 
time  threatening,  that  if  thf^  should  come  down  on  a  like  errand  again,  and  find 
nothing  done  for  their  protection,  the  consequences  should  he  fakaL  A  Dutch  mob 
is  a  terrible  thing ;  but  methods  are  takmg  to  pacify  them,  and  prevent  it" 

The  manner  in  which  this  serious  al^  is  spoken  of  by  honest  Johr 
Churchman,  in  his  life  and  travels,  deserves  to  oe  noticed,  as  well  for  its 
addition  to  the  stock  of  historical  tacts,  as  showing  how  ft  was  viewed  by  one 
of  the  strictest  of  the  Friends'  party.  "The  Indians,"  he  says,  "  having  Dumt 
several  houses  on  the  frontiers  of  this  province,  also  at  Gnadenhutten,  in 
Northampton  county,  and  murdered  and  scalped  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
two  or  three  of  the  dead  bodies  were  brought  to  Philadelphia  in  a  wagon, 
with  an  intent,  as  was  supposed,  to  animate  the  people  to  unite  in  prepara- 
tions for  war,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  destroy  them.  They 
were  carried  along  several  of  the  streets,  many  people  following,  cursing  the 
Indians,  also  the  Quakers  because  tliey  would  not  join  in  war  for  destruction 
of  the  Indians.  The  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  and  the  outcry  of  the  people 
were  very  afflictive  and  shocking  to  me :  standing  at  the  door  of  a  friend's 
house,  as  tliey  passed  along,  my  mind  was  much  humbled,  and  turned  much 
inward,  when  I  was  made  secretly  to  cry,  Whak  will  become  of  Pennsylvania^^ 
The  good  man  also  said  to  himself,  that  the  sms  of  drunkenness,  pride,  pro- 
faneness,  and  other  wickedness,  had  not  only  polluted  the  borders  where  the 
murders  were  committed,  but  Philadelpliia  likewise,  and  that  in  the  day  oi 
retribution  blood  would  be  required  here  also 
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Severe  reflections  were  induli^ed  in  relative  to  the  cx)nduct  of  some  of  the 
Quakers.  ^aOumid  Grubby  member  of  the  assembly,  and  a  prominent  char- 
acter among  them,  was  sent  into  the  interior  to  learn  the  truth  respecting  the 
ravages  complained  of;  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  *^  those  killed  by  the 
Indians  were  only  some  Scotch-Irishj  who  could  well  enou^^  be  spared  p  and 
such,  it  was  further  reported,  was  ^  the  common  language  of  many  of  that 
sect"    But  these  charges  are  to  be  taken  with  large  allowances. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Early  western  history — Incidents  -of  buttles — Estill's  defeat — Simon  Girttt — 9ie^ 
of  Bryant's  station — Daniel  Boone — Battle  of  the  Blue  Licks — lts£sasinm$ 
tssiie — Massacre  of  Major  Doughty' s  men — Harmer's  Campaign — Col.  Hardin — 
His  first  Meat — Narrow  escapes  of  individuals — Major  WrLLrs — Second  drfeat 
—-Majors  Fontaine  and  WyUys  killed — BatAe  near  Fort  Recovery — Chi^s  Undimp 
WOOD  AND  Sallad — McMahon's  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH — Gallant  octwn  of  Ldsat 
Drake — Copt,  Hartshome  kiUed — Fate  of  the  chief  Sallad — Piomvoo. 

**  or  all  MMO,  Mvinf  Sylla  the  man-«layer, 

Who  pastes  for  in  life  most  luckr 
or  the  rreat  names,  which  in  our  races  stare, 

The  General  Boon,  backwoodsman  or  Kentucky, 
Was  happiest  aroonf  mortals  anywhere ; 

The  present  case  In  point  I 

Cite  b,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety 

Tis  true  he  shrank  rrom  men,  even  or  his  nation. 

When  they  built  up  into  his  darling  trees,— 
Ha  moTod  some  hundred  miles  oif,  ror  a  station 

Where  there  were  rewer  houses  and  more  ease."— Braoir 

As  the  tide  of  emigration  rolled  westward,  farther  and  farther  was  earned 
from  the  Atlantic  shores  the  van  billow,  which  broke  m  blood  as  it  rolled  on- 
ward, and  which  will  not  cease  until  it  has  met  its  kindred  wave,  progressing 
from  the  western  ocean,  and  both  shall  have  swept  down  and  buried  in  their 
course  those  forms  of  humanity,  in  whose  name  there  will  remain  a  charm 
forever;  and  which  will  strike  the  imagination  stronger  and  stronger,  as  the 
times  in  which  they  were  are  seen  through  the  dim  distance  of  ages.  We 
can  yet  view  upon  the  hills  of  the  west,  as  the  sun  sinks  beyond  them,  the 
figure  of  one  of  the  race,  with  his  bow  in  his  hand,  and  its  production  by  his 
side,  in  his  way  to  his  humble  wigwam  in  the  glen  to  which  its  smoke  above 
the  tops  of  the  lo%  trees  directs  him.  Is  there  a  landscape  in  nature  like 
this?  Who  that  has  even  read  of  tlie  Indian  can  efface  it  fix)m  his  memory? 
fiut  it  is  our  ruling  maxim  not  to  indulge  in  descriptions  merely  to  delight 
the  imagination,  but  to  give  our  space  entirely  to  fads  which  should  be 
remembered,  leaving  poetry  to  those  writers  better  skilled  in  it. 

We  shall  here  proceed  to  the  detail  of  the  events  of  one  of  the  most  san- 
^linary  battles,  co'tasidering  the  numbers  engaged,  ever  fought  in  the  west 

On  the  22  March,  1782,  a  company  of  25  Wyandots  attacked  Estill's  station, 
HI  Kentucky,  killed  one  man  and  took  a  negro  prisoner.  The  owner  of  the 
station,  Capt.  James  Estill,*  a  bold  pioneer,  was  at  the  time  absent  engaged 
in  scouting  in  defence  of  his  neighbors,  and  having  received  intelligence. of 
the  attack  upon  his  own  house,  hastened  in  j^nirsuit  of  the  |>arty  which  had 
niade  it  Their  trail  led  across  Kentucky  River,  thence  towards  the  Ohio, 
which  Capt  Estill  followed  with  ardor ;  and  when  he  came  within  about  two 
mjles  of  Little  Mountain,  now  the  village  of  Mount  Steeling,  the  Indians  were 
discovered  on  the  right  bank  of  Hinkston's  branch  of  Licking  River.  They 
immediately  threw  themselves  into  a  position  of  defence,  and  Capt  Estill 
whose  men  numbered  the  same  as  those  of  the  Indian  chief^  drew  up  his  in 

*  la  all  the  editions  or  Boone's  Narrative  it  is  Ashtofiy  but  it  is  an  error.    A  county  per 
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from  of  them  ou  tlie  opposite  side.  All  now  depoDded  o.i  the  greatest  eau^ 
cise  of  skill ;  for  ueitlier  could  claitii  to  be  better  marksnirn  than  the  other 
if  the  whiles  were  good,  so  were  the  Wyanilots.  They  waited  for  the  Ken- 
turkiaiis  to  begin  tlie  battle,  whicli  they  iriiniediately  did,  and  on  tlie  first  firs 
the  chief  of  the  Indians  was  severely  wounded.  This  po  disconcerted  hifl 
men  that  many  of  them  were  for  making  a  rapid  retreat;  but  liis  voice  rallied 
them  to  their  posts,  and  the  strife  was  now  ur^'ed  with  tlie  utmost  determina- 
tion on  both  sides.  Each  was  confident  m  his  own  supeiiority  in  skill  over 
his  adversary,  and  for  some  time  hut  few  fell,  owing  to  tlie  covered  positions 
both  parties  held. 

At  length  it  was  apparent  to  the  chiefs  that  it  would  require  a  long  time  to 
decide  the  contest  by  that  mode  of  action,  and  each  waited  inipatienrly  for  tlie 
other  to  make  some  advances  by  which  advantage  might  be  ^ined.  It  is  un- 
iiatiutd  for  a  white  man  to  lie  by  a  deer's  path  all  day,  waiting  for  it  to  pass, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  is  quite  as  uncertain  whether  it  will  come  in  the  course 
of  another,  or,  perhaps,  not  till  the  end  of  ten  days.  It  may  be  as  unnatural 
for  the  Indian ;  but  he  will  wait  day  in  and  day  out  without  half  the  uneasi- 
ness which  a  white  man  feels.  Thus,  at  die  memorable  battle  of  the  Little 
Mountain,  the  whites  would  not  wait  for  a  change  of  position  by  tlie  Lidians, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  make  one  themselves  Experienced  tacticians  sel* 
dom  divide  their  for«cs.  The  Indian  chief  ke[)t  his  imbodied ;  but  the  Ken- 
tuckian  divided  his,  and  it  proved  his  ruin. 

Capt  Estill  despatched  Lieut  Miller,  with  six  men,  with  orders  to  cross  tlie 
river,  and  come  upon  the  backs  of  tlie  Indians,  while  he  would  occupy  them 
fli  fix)nt.  Accordingly,  Miller  marched  out  on  this  design ;  and,  to  deceive 
the  Indians,  the  captaui  extended  his  line  in  front,  with  the  view  of  closing  in 
on  the  fianks  of  the  Indians  the  moment  Lieut  Miller  shoidd  divert  them  hi 
his  direction.  Unhappily  for  the  whites,  that  time  never  came ;  Miller  i^u** 
easily  defeated ;  or,  as  some  *  say,  came  no  more  into  action.  Yet  Estill  was 
enabled  to  continue  the  fight  for  more  than  an  hour ;  meanwhile,  his  centre 
became  weak,  and  being  furiously  chai-ged  by  the  Indians,  Ids  men  broke  and 
dispersed.  Each  man  shitted  for  himself  us  well  as  he  could ;  Capt  Estill, 
and  his  second  lieutenant,  South,  both  e6ca))ed  from  the  field  of  battle ;  liut 
they  fell  by  the  tomahawk  in  dieir  flight  Four  only  escaped  from  that  san- 
guuiary  strife, — excepting  those  under  Miller, — and  those  four  were  all 
wounded. 

The  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  lost  half  their  number;  but  they  were 
imboldened  by  this  success,  and  other  depi*edations  followed. 

In  the  following  August,  that  noted  fiend  and  miscreant,  Simon  Ciirty,  now 
twice  a  savage  in  disjwsition,  came  down  upon  Kentucky  iit  iln-  head  of 
above  500  Indians,  from  tlie  tinbes  of  the  Wyandots,  Miamics,  Potluwattomiea, 
Shawanees,  and  Cherokees.  Their  object  was  the  destrurtion  of  Bryant's 
station,  on  the  Elk  Horn,  which  fortunately  had  news  of  thrir  approach  in 
time  to  prepare  for  them.  Nevertheless,  Girty,  relying  on  his  numburs,  de- 
termined to  reduce  it  A  spring  near  the  fort,  which  supplied  it  with  water, 
was  unprotected,  and  he  stationed  a  considerable  body  near  it,  in  conceal- 
ment, to  cut  ofiTsuch  as  should  venture  to  it  duinng  the  siege.  Another  party 
was  ordered  to  pdst  themselves  in  full  view  in  front  of  the  garrison,  by  which 
feint  it  was  expected  the  main  strength  of  it  would  be  drawTi  out ;  in  which 
event  a  third  party  was  to  storm  a  certain  gate,  and,  if  possible,  force  it,  and 
tliereby  gain  possession. 

The  attack  commenced  in  front;  but  Girtv's  design  was  fathomed  by  the 
shrewd  backwoodsmen.  They  at  once  saw  tliat  but  a  small  party  be^ii  the 
onset,  and  rightly  judged  a  much  greater  one  lay  concealed  in  their  reai. 
They  now  determined  to  attempt  a  stratagem  on  Girt>''8  camp,  and  witii  what 
success  we  shall  next  proceed  to  state.  Thirteen  yoiins^  men  were  sent  out 
to  attack  the  Indians  in  fix)nt,  while  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  fabout  30) 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  party  in  the  rear.  Girty  was  completely  de- 
ceived by  the  manoeuvre,  for  supposing  the  main  body  had  gone  in  pursuit 


*  Gov.  MoREHKAD,  ID  bis  admirable  address  in  Commemoratioii  of  the  First  SetUened 
of  Kentucky 
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of  die  small  party  in  front,  he  rusiied  up  with  great  fury  to  exec  ntc  this  part 
of  his  plan.  At  the  same  moment  the  garrison  opened  upon  him  a  most 
deadly  fire.  This  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  "the  whole  Indian  army* 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  the  13  brave  men,  who  had  made 
the  sortie,  at  liberty  to  rejoin  their  friends.  But  the  siege  was  not  to  termi' 
uate  here ;  the  frigitives  returned  in  a  short  time,  under  cover  of  logs  and 
fences,  and  for  several  hours  kept  up  a  continual  firing  upon  the  garr'son. 

Meanwhile,  word  had  been  n^ceived  at  Lexington,  tliat  Bryant's  foit  was  'ja 
inuninent  danger,  and  a  party  of  about  50  men,  horse  and  Iqot,  set  off  to  re- 
lieve it.  The  besieging  Incbans,  bcuig  aware  of  their  march,  ambushed  the 
road  near  the  garrison,  and  were  c^.kUJting  in  the  prospect  of  cuttinff  off  the 
whole  party;  but  such  was  the  dexterity  of  that  company  of  men,  that  they 
succeeded  in  dashing  through  the  whofe  body  of  Indians,  with  the  loss  only 
of  six  of  their  number ;  and  even  those  were  lost,  as  it  were,  by  accident 
The  company  ap))rouched  the  garrison  in  two  divisions  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  party  first  attacked  did  not  lose  a  man,  while  the  other,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  fort,  tacked  and  marched  for  the  relief  of  their  friends, 
and  thereby  came  directly  uito  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  had  now  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  turn  their  arms  upon  them.  In  this  affair  Girty  was  knocked 
down  by  the  force  of  a  ball  which  lodged  in  his  shot-jKiurh,  without  doing 
him  any  injury. 

Girty,  being  now  well  aware  that  a  further  waste  of  time  and  ammunition 
would  be  of  no  avail,  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  gascon- 
ade. Accordingly,  crawling  up  as  near  the  fort  as  he  could  find  a  covert, 
he  hailed  tho&e  within,  ana  demanded  a  surrender ;  said  they  now  had  an 
opportunity  to  save  tlieir  lives ;  but  if  they  held  out  longer,  he  could  not  be 
accountable  for  their  safety.  And,  besides,  he  said,  be  hourly  expected  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  thousand  more  Indians,  who,  when  arnved,  would 
make  deplorable  havoc  of  every  man,  woman,  and  fhild ;  that  now  was  their 
only  chance  of  escaping  that  scene  of  blood.  And,  nf\cr  extolling  their  bra- 
very and  courage,  he  closed  with  the  aniioiinconjcnt  of  the  name  of  Simon 
GiRTT,  and  that  what  had  been  promibscd  was  upon  his  hopor;  and  demanded 
whether  the  gamson  knew  him. 

A  young  man,  named  Reynolds,  was  appointed  to  r?ply  to  Inn),  which  he 
diu  In  a  style  of  tamit  which  will  long  be  remembered  ?n  Kentucky  story. 
**  K now  you  ?"  said  Reynolds ;  "Ay,  liiat  we  do.  I  have  a  good-for-nothing 
dog  named  Simon  Girty.  Bring  up  your  reinforcements  and  artillery,  and  be 
d— -d  to  you ;  we  will  not  fiiflit  you  with  guns,  but  have  prepared  switches 
with  which  to  drive  you  out  of  the  fort  if  you  should  get  in;**  with  much  more 
(u  like  kind,  ii'  Cirty  was  not  satisfied  before,  ho  became  so  now;  and,  on 
the  following  morning,  the  whole  army  marched  off  towards  their  own  coun- 
try. Thus  ended  the  celebrutt.-il  siege  of  Bryant's  station,  August  17th,  after 
about  36  hours'  duration. 

The  country  had  become  alarmed  over  a  wide  extcmt,  and,  on  the  next  day 
after  the  termination  of  the  siege,  a  large  nunilicr  of  men  had  assembled  on 
the  ground,  eager  to  pursue  the  Tndians.  Among  them  were  several  officers 
of  Icnown  valor,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Col.  John  Todd  of  Lexington,  Lieut 
Col.  Taiee  of  Harrodsburgh,  Lieut.  Col.  Boone  of  Boonesborough,  and  Majs. 
liARf.AN,  McGary,  and  Levi  Todd.  Col.  Logan  had  been  notified,  and  was 
believed  to  Se  on  his  march  to  join  them ;  but  such  was  the  ardor  of  the  men 
now  arfser  bled,  though  no  more  than  182,  to  have  a  fight  with  those  Indians, 
whom  lb  *y  believed  600  strong,  that  they  would  not  be  restrained,  and  they 
marched  on  the  evenmg  of  the  same  day,  on  their  trail.  This  irrational  im- 
petuosity. It  should  be  remembered,  did  not  extend  to  such  men  as  Daniel 
boone,*  who  coolly  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  pursue 
until  a  reenforcement  should  arrive ;  but  this  sage  counsel  was  scouted  liy 
tome,  while  others  attributed  it  to  cowardice.     Like  Little  Turtle,  before  the 

•  The  writer  of  the  life  of  "  Boon,**  in  ihe  **  American  Porirail  Gallery/'  has  not  noticed 
ihe  distinguished  part  he  acted  in  the  battle  of  the  blue  Licks.  This  Justly-oolebraled  maa 
ditfd  io  t&  htoom  of  his  too,  ftlaj.  N.  Boone,  of  Montgomery  rounty,  SiS  September,  1^90,  is 
his  85Ui  year. 
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battle  of  Miami,  Boone  bore  the  insult  in  dlence,  but  did  Lis  do^  in  the  bat* 
tie  which  ensued. 

As  this  devoted  band  marched  along,  it  was  apparent  to  eveiy  man  of  ex- 
perience which  composed  it,  that  the  enemy  expected  pursuit,  for  they  had, 
m  many  ways,  lefl  traces  of  their  march,  which  an  enemy  not  courting  pur 
suit  would  never  have  made.  Boone,  and  others  of  his  mind,  who  had  doubt- 
ed the  propriety  of  the  proceeding,  hoped  that  the  impetuous  party  would 
co4ne  to  their  reason  as  they  approached  the  scene  of  danger,  which  dioubtlesg 
would  have  been  the  case,  but  for  the  mad  act  of  one  man,  and  that  was  a 
Mai.  McGary. 

After  a  march  of  about  40  miles,  they  came  to  Licking  River,  at  the  since 
well-known  point  called  the  Blue  Lidcs ;  and  as  the  hill  opened  to  their  view 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  few  Indians  were  discovered  slowly  ascending  it,  and 
leisurelv  disappeared  on  the  other  side.  Here  a  council  of  war  was  called, 
and  Col.  Todd,  the  commander-in-chie(  called  on  CoL  Boone  for  his  advice. 
It  was  given  with  candor,  and  caution  was  strongly  reconunended,  as  It  had 
been  before  leaving  Bryant's,  on  the  preceding  day.  ITiis  course  of  the  com- 
mander ought  to  have  silenced  all  clamors,  especially  as  none  could  but  ac- 
knowledge the  wisdom  of  Col.  Boone.  He  well  understood  the  nature  of  the 
adjacent  countnr ;  he  had  made  salt  at  the  lick;  hunted  in  its  vicinity;  and  it 
was  there  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  1778,  and  sufiered  a  long 
captivity.  These  considerations  availed  little.  Spies  were  sent  out;  but  thev 
relumed  without  making  any  discovery.  lUK>ne  described  a  ravine,  in  which 
he  did  not  doubt  the  IncUans  lay  conc^ed.  and  proposed  two  measures ;  one 
of  which  he  thought  should  be  adopted.  The  first  was  to  wait  for  a  re^- 
forc^ment ;  but  if  they  would  not  consent  to  that,  he  advised  that  a  part  of 
their  force  should  be  detached  up  the  river,  to  cross  it  and  siuprise  the  In- 
dians ;  wliile  the  remainder  should  make  a  feint  in  fix>nt  of  their  position. 
Here  all  deliberations  were  suspended  by  the  war-whoop,  not  from  the  In- 
dians, but  McGary,  who,  spurring  his  horse  into  the  river,  in  defiance  of  all 
subordination,  called  out  for  all  that  were  not  couxxrds  to  foUow  him — he  would 
show  them  the  Indians,  The  miserable  ^  example  was  contagious  among  the 
fiery  spirits ;"  ancf  though  a  part  remained  with  Todd  and  fioone  for  a  short 
time,  all  were  soon  over  the  river,  and,  says  Boone,*  "we  discovered  the 
enemy  lying  in  wait  for  us.  On  this  discovery,  we  formed  our  columns  into 
one  smg]«  line,  and  marched  up  in  their  fi*ont  within  about  40  yards,  befo>re 
there  was  a  gun  fired.  Col.  Trigg  commanded  on  the  ri^t,  myself  on 
the  left,  Maj.  McGary  in  tlie  centre,  and  Maj.  Harlan  the  achrance  party  in 
front.  From  tlie  manner  ic  wliicli  wo  had  formed,  it  foil  to  my  lot  to  bnng 
on  the  attack.  This  was  done  with  a  very  heavy  fire  on  both  sides,  and  ex- 
tended back  of  tlie  line  to  Col.  Trigg,  where  the  enemy  was  so  strong  that 
they  rushed  up  and  broke  the  right  wing  at  the  first  fire.  Thus  the  enemy 
got  into  our  rear,  and  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  77  of  our 
men,t  and  12  woimded."  Such  is  the  sununary  account  of  that  sanguinaiy 
battle  by  CoL  Boone  himself^  a  most  conspicuous  actor  in  it 

The  right  wing  was  dreadfiilly  cut  to  pieces.  Col.  Trigg  was  lolled,  with 
most  of  his  men,  while  Boone  sustainea  himself  manfiilly  in  his  position. 
Maj.  Hainan,  whom  no  danger  could  daunt,  maintained  his  ground  until  but 
three  of  his  men  were  left,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  tomahawk 
was  now  resorted  to  by  the  savages,  and  the  remainder  of  the  little  army  gave 
way,  one  wing  after  another,  and  a  dismal  rout  ensued.  Some  regained  tneii 
horses,  while  others  fled  on  foot  They  were  a  mile  firom  the  lick  where  they 
had  crossed  the  river ;  and  when  they  arrived  there,  the  Indians  in  great  num- 
bers were  upon  them.  No  pen  can  .describe  the  scene  now  bc^;un.  CoL 
Todd  was  here  numbered  with  the  slain.  Boone  very  narrowly  escaped, 
conveying  away  his  son  by  a  secret  path,  who,  to  his  lasdng  sorrow,  be  soon 
found  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  mm  in  the  way. 

*  lo  a  leUer  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  dated  on  the  SO  August  foDowing  the  baUle,  •!> 
pended  to  Gov.  Morehead's  discourse. 

t  Tlie  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost  the  same  number ;  but  it  is  impvobaUe.  Thsf  Utnt 
at  tbe  stake  several  of  the  whites  who  fell  alive  into  their  hands. 
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Tlie  flying  p^rty  mei  Col.  Logan  with  the  expected  reenforcement,  before 
Ihey  urrived  at  Bryant's  station.  That  veteran  officer  shed  tears  when  he 
beanl  of  the  blind  fate  of  so  many  valuable  men.  With  Col.  Boone,  and  such 
others  as  would  join  him,  he  marched  for  the  battle-ground  of  the  19tli,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  Slst ;  from  whence,  after  burying  the  dead,  he  returned 
to  the  settlements.  ^The  news  of  this  grievous  disaster  went  like  a  dagger 
to  the  hearts  of  the  i>eople  of  Kentucky."  But  its  strength  was  to  lie  exerted 
lUKler  more  ftivorable  auspices  in  future.  Gren.  Clark  destroyed  the  Indian 
town  of  CluHicohlie,  uid  several  other  villages  on  the  Miami,  inuDcdiately 
after,  which  terminated  the  war  in  Kentucky,  in  this  expedition,  too,  Boone 
waa  con5{>icuous. 

Passing  over  minor  events  of  border  warfare,  we  como  next  to  the  detail 
of  itarmer's  camfmign,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  incidents  in  western 
liistoiy.  Witli  the  war  of  the  revolution  tliat  witli  die  Indians  closed,  only 
to  be  revived  according  to  circumstances  on  their  part,  or  when  it  suited  their 
convenience.  Various  acts  of  hostility  were  kept  up,  growing  out  of  wliat 
the  Indians  with  truth  were  made  to  believe  were  ini'ringements  upon  their 
rights  and  privileges.  That  both  parties  had  cause  of  complaint  will  not  be 
denied ;  but  that  lx>th  had  an  eauaJ  chance  for  redress,  is  a  question  no  one 
will  seriously  propound  The  Indians  were  by  no  means  on  equal  footing  in 
tliis  resi^ect ;  and  hence  the  cause  of  their  fi^quently  attempting  redress  by 
retaliation,  ki  fact,  few  of  tliem  knew  any  orjier  remedy.  The  complaints 
from  the  western  frontiers  had  become  so  loud  in  171X),  that  congress  re- 
quested tlie  secretary  of  war.  Gen.  Knox,  to  collect  what  inibrmation  he 
could,  relative  to  depredations  by  the  Indians  u[>on  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region.  An  able  report  was  the  result  of  the  investigation,  in  wliich  it  was 
slated  that  witliin  two  years  ;.ast,  upwards  of  1,500  persons  had  been  killed 
or  carried  into  captivity,  and  a  great  amount  of  property  destroyed.  Among 
other  mischiefs,  was  an  attack  upon  a  company  of  government  soldiers,  under 
the  following  circumstances  :-t 

In  the  month  of  April,  1790,  Maj.  John  Doughty  and  Ensign  Scdam  went, 
with  15  men,  in  boats,  upon  some  {wiblic  business  to  the  friendly  Chikasawu. 
Having  performed  tl^eir  mission,  and,  as  they  were  ascending  the  Tennessee 
River,  40  Indians  approached  them  in  eanoen,  under  a  white  nag.  They  were 
admitted  on  board ;  and  nothing  but  a  friendly  dis|K>sition  being  manifested, 
presents  were  distributed  to  them,  and  tliey  left  in  seeming  good  faith ;  but 
no  sooner  had  they  put  off  from  tlieir  friends,  than  tliey  poured  in  uiion  tliem 
a  desti'uctive  fire.  The  Americans  were  almost  entirely  unpreparea  for  such 
a  salutation ;  but  they  returned  it  as  soon  as  their  circumstances  would  al- 
low, and  the  fight  continued  for  some  time ;  nniL  not  will  ist^mding  the  great 
inefpiality  of  numbers,  finally  succeeded  in  l)eating  oft'  the  Indians,  though 
not  until  they  had  killed  all  but  four  of  the  company.  Such  are  the  incidents 
of  the  massacre  of  Maj.  Doughty's  men.  This,  with  other  e\«ents  of  a  less 
atrocious  character,  caused  the  ai)pointment  of  ixen,  Josiah  Harmer,  then 
commanding  at  Fort  Washingt/^n,  t#  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  force,  to  be 
led  against  the  Indians  on  the  Miami ;  an  account  of^which,  in  the  next  place, 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  in  detail. 

Gen.  lianner  was  considered  an  able  tactician,  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
late  revolutionaiy  army ;  and  it  was  expected  tliat  he  would  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  up  the  haunts  of  the  Indians,  and  subduing  them,  if  tliey 
attempted  to  meet  nim  in  a  general  battle.  He  hai  330  regular  troops  put 
under  him,  with  orders  to  call  ujwn  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  for  quotas 
01  militia  to  increase  his  force  to  1,500  men.  About  the  close  of  September, 
the  requisite  number  of  men  having  arrived,  the  army  marched  from  F'ort 
Washin^on  for  the  Indian  country.  Col.  Himlin  was  detached,  with  GOO 
men,  witl|  orders  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  main  boily;  and,  after  a 
march  of  17  days,  he  arrived  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  October  16.  He 
fomid  it  deserted  and  in  flames.  It  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St  Joseph's  and  St  Mary's  Rivers — a  site  now  included  in  Allen  county, 
Indiana.  About  5  acres  were  enclosed  by  pickets,  witliin  which  the  army 
encamped.  In  the  burning  buildings,  great  quantities  of  grain  were  discov- 
ered ;  and,  on  further  search,  abundance  more  was  found  in  holes  In  thf 
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ground.  At  the  8ame  time,  a  detachment  of  300  men,  under  CcJ.  Trotter 
and  Maj.  Riiea,  marched  out  upon  discovery.  They  found  5  villages,  ail 
buint-,  and  saw  about  30  Indians.  Thinking  these  a  decoy,  they  did  not  at- 
tack them-  Tiie  next  day,  which  was  the  17  October,  Maj.  Fontaine,  aid-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Harmer,  witii  a  party  of  200  foot  and  about  50  horsemen,  pro- 
ceeded to  lind  Indians.  Numerous  .signs  were  aiscovered ;  and,  at  sonm  6 
or  7  miles  from  camp,  he  fell  in  witli  a  party,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  70  men.  Others  state  that  there  were  but  170  men  in  all,  30  of-wtiom 
were  regulars  under  Lieut  Armstrong  and  Ku«iign  Hartshorn ;  that  23  of  the 
latter  were  killed  or  takei^  and  ^ven  es(*Hped  by  flight  Lieut  Armstrong 
t<aved  himself  by  plunging  into  a  slough,  ana  remaining  most  of  the  night  up 
to  his  neck  in  mud  and  water.  Pjisigu  Hartshorn  made  an  equaUy  narrow 
escape.  In  his  flight  he  stumbled  over  a  log,  which,  as  he  fell,  he  observed 
contained  a  cavity  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  admit  his  body.  He  crawled 
into  it,  and  eventually  escaped  unol^rved.  While  he  lay  in  the  hollow  tree, 
be  witnessed  from  a  knot-hole  the  burning  and  dreadful  torture  of  iv^veral  of  his 
comrades  on  the  same  around  where  they  had  been  defeated.  Ensign  Harts- 
horn is  believed  to  he  the  same  who  fell  afterward  in  the  battle  at  Fort  Re- 
covery. 

Never  did  Indians  gain  a  more  complete  victory,  and  never  was  a  plan 
better  laid  to  insiu^  it  They  drew  the  army  af\er  them  by  their  trail ;  then, 
dividing  themselves  into  two  parties,  marched  Imck,  on  each  side  of  it,  to  a 
heath  or  plain,  and  there  lay  concealed  in  the  bushes,  while  theu*  pursuers 
came  directly  into  the  snare.  "The  militia,''  Gen.  Harmer  mid,  "shamefully 
and  cowardly  threw  away  thei»*  nrms  and  ran,  without  scarcely  firing  a  gun  y* 
and  thus  the  regulars  were  lefl  to  fight  the  whole  force  of  the  Indians,  which 
could  not  have  been  less  thiut  a  thousand  WHrriors;  and  it  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  even  seven  of  the  whites  should  liwe  escaped. 

This  defeat  was  on  the  17  October ;  and  the  next  aay  Harm«r  arrived  with 
the  main  body  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  having  lost  several  of  his  scouting 
parties  on  His  march.  Among  these  was  Sergeant  Johonnet,  who  published 
a  narrative  of  his  captivity,  afler  his  escape,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interecjt- 
intf  of  the  kind. 

We  are  at  great  loss  to  account  for  the  movements  the  general  next  made. 
Why  he  began  a  retreat  witiiout  any  further  operations,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
Perhaps  he  had  decided  in  liis  own  mind  that  any  further  efforts  would  be 
useless,  and,  without  holding  a  council  of  his  officers,  had  determined  to  re* 
turn  home.  If  such  was  his  resolution,  and  had  he  kept  it,  he  would  have 
saved  many  valuable  lives,  if  ho  had  lost  his  reputation ;  yet,  as  the  case 
turned,  he  not  only  lost  his  reputation,  but  what  was  of  far  greater  moment 
to  the  coimtry,  many  valuable  livfes  with  it 

Whether  conscious  that  he  was  grossly  reprehensible  for  what  he  had 
done,  or  not,  we  can  oniy  infer  the  fact  from  the  circumstances ;  for  he  fives 
us  no  journal  of  his  marches  from  place  to  place,  and  we  next  find  him  ^x>ut 
8  miles  on  his  way  home,  on  the  evening  of  21  October.  Here  he  made  a 
stand,  and  again  detached  Col.  Hardin,  with  about  400  men,  of  whom  60  only 
were  regulars,  with  orders  to  return  to  the  Great  Miami  village,  which,  it 
seemed,  the  general  had  already  been  informed,  was  in  possession  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  bring  on  an  engagement  with  thenu  Under  CoL  Harden 
went,  at  this  time,  Mai.  Wyllys  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Fontaine,  Maj.  Mcllful- 
len,  and  Col.  Hall.  They  marched  in  the  course  of  the  same  night,  and 
about  day,  on  the  22d,  came  to  the  village  in  four  divisions,  to  each  of  which 
was  assigned  a  difl^erent  point  of  attat*.!^  They  did  not  find  the  Indians  un- 
prepared ;  but  were  met  by  them  with  a  bravery  and  valor  not  to  be  over- 
come. By  one  account  it  is  said  the  fight  lasted  three  hours ;  that,  during  it, 
Maj.  McMullen  drove  a  party  of  the  Indians  into  the  Miami  Maj.  Wyuj-s, 
with  about  60  men,  was  cut  off  by  a  band  of  warriors,  who  came  upon  hun 
m  the  rear,  under  cover  of  a  field  of  thick  hazels.  Maj.  Fontaine,  having 
ordered  his  men  to  retreat,  himself,  "  in  a  frenzy  of  coiurage,"  rode  directly 
back  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  "cuttins  and  slashmg,"  till  he  was 
wounded,  and  carried  off  by  two  of  his  men ;  but  he  was  overtaken,  killed, 
and  scalped.  Maj.  Wyllys  was  left  mortally  wounded.  He  requested  to  be 
helped  upon  his  horse,  "  that  he  might  give  them  another  charge ;  but»  id  te 
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htirry  of  die  retreat,  it  could  not  be  dojie;*^  aiid  Lieut.  F^rotiilngliani,  oi*  tiis 
eouuiiand,  was  lell  among  the  riiain. 

A  retreat  was  inuile  in  tolerable  order;  and  beicause  the  whites  were  no» 
(>iirsued,  llariiier  pretended  to  claim  a  victory !  But  Indians  will  iievei 
leave  pluiijler  to  pui-sne  a  flying  foe,  who  has  IHI  all  behind  him. 

There  lell  in  this  miserably  conducted  expedition,  214  men,  of  whom  ISi 
were  killed  in  U'lttle,  and  Jil  wounded;  several  of  these  died  <»f  their  wouiuIh. 
The  proportion  ol  officei*s  was  very  great ;  besides  tliose  aireatly  !>amed,  iheiv 
were  lost,  Capts.  'i'harp,  Scott,  and  MciMutrey ;  Lieuts.  Sanders,  Worley, 
Clark,  mid  llogers;  Ensigns  Sweet,  lh*i<lges,  Arnold,  Higgins,  and  Threl- 
keld. 

On  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Il<u*mer  in  this  affair,  it  would  seem 
Uiat  he  was  either  crazy,  or  utterly  devoid  oi"  iudgment.  It  must  have  been 
apparent  to  every  sul)altern  of  his  command,  that  the  fir&t  battle  witii  tiie 
Indiai^s  had  not  only  increase<l  their  boldnci^s,  but  their  num))ers  also.  Then, 
at  the  very  time,  the  troops  are  marched  otf  the  ground,  lea\ing  them  in  full 
triumph  ;  and  when  at  a  sate  distance  from  danger,  a  fitth  part  is  sent  back 
into  the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  VVitli  these  glaring  tacts  in  full  view,  it  is 
difHcult  to  comprehend  on  what  ground  a  court  martial  could  huiwrablif  ex- 
onerate Gen.  Harmer  of  all  blame ;  nor  is  it  any  easier  to  discover  how  he 
rould  have  been  acqiiitted  of  unolficcriike  conduct  with  honor. 

To  the  battles  with  the  Indians  during  this  expedition,  many  of  them  fought 
on  horscliack,  having  their  liorses  ecjuipped  with  a  bunch  of  bells  hangmg 
down  the  lefl  side  of  their  heads,  and  two  narrow  strips  of  red  and  white 
cloth  as  a  sort  of  pendants.  The  Indians  themselves  were  painted  red  and 
black,  in  a  manner  "u>  represent  inlcrnul  spirits."  Ti^eir  most  liideoub  p.nd 
terrific  appearance,  added  to  the  noise  of  the  bells  and  the  flapping  of  the 
Iiendeut  strips  of  cloth,  rendered  them  so  formidable  t(»  the  horses  of  the 
iniiitia,  that  they  shrunk  back  in  dismay,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diiH- 
r.ulry  they  could  Imj  brought  to  the  charge. 

The  accounui  of  Hai'mer's  cair'paign  are  of  the  most  conflicting  character, 
no  two  agreeing  in  its  im|M»rtant  details.  His  official  account  of  it  is  one  of 
the  most  meagre  documents  of  the  kind  to  l>e  ibund  aiiy  where.  The  most 
we  can  learn  from  it  is,  that  he  had  been  Si»nirvvhere  to  "fight  IntlianF-,  and 
had  got  back  again  to  Fort  Washington,  and  had  lost  I8!>  men.  But  wliere, 
(k-  when,  or  how  it  was  done,  he  has  lell  us  to  conjecture.  Judge  Marsliall 
lias  unaccountaNy  placed  it  uuiier  1791,  and  Shallus,  who  is  generally  to  be 
relied  on,  places  his  march  from  Fort  Washington,  and  all  his  battles  {whicli, 
by  the  way,  he  never  fought  any)  under  the  da*..-  of  30  September. 

I  am  aware  tliat  this  account  of  Harmei-'s  campaign  differs  considerably 
from  those  belbre  printed,  but  the  main  facts  were  long  since  obtained  irom 
l>erson8  engaged  in  it,  and  may  l>e  received  as  substantially  correct 

The  next  prominent  event  in  western  history  occnr.'ed  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  has  been  referi*ed  to  as  the  actioj«  near  Fort 
jIecovkry. 

Fort  Recovery  was  so  named  because  it  was  built  on  the  ground  where 
Gen.  St  Clair  had  been  defeated ;  and  hence  that  ground  was  rtcovend  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  savages.  This  fort  became  immetliately  very  noted  in 
history,  firom  a  bloody  liattle  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  36th  of  June,  1794. 

FoiURecovery  was  one  of  those  advanced  posts  upon  which  Gen.  Wayne 
depeiified,  in  tlie  event  of  his  l>eing  obliged  to  retreat  out  of  the  Indian 
( ountry,  u|)on  any  unforeseen  disaster.  It  was  on  a  small  bmnch  of  the 
Waliash,  (mistaken  by  GJen.  St  Clair  for  the  St  Marj's,)  about  2Ji  miles  Iriim 
Greenville,  and  aI)out  80  or  JK)  fi*om  Fort  Washington,  (Cincimiati,)  and  is 
upon  the  southern  border  of  Mercer  county,  Oliio,  not  3  miles  from  the  line 
dividing  Ohio  from  Indiajia.  It  had  been  built  in  the  winter  of  17i).3,  and  in 
June,  1794,  the  general  ordered  a  cjuaniity  of  provisions  to  be  deposited  there, 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  supplies,  it  was  not  until  the  ^)th  of  this  mouti: 
that  a  convoy  was  reatly  to  proceed  thither  fi-om  Fort  Greenville. 

Meanwhile  two  (UstinguisJied  Indian  chiefs,  with  a  few  followers,  had 
marched  for  Fort  Recovery,  to  learn  what  they  could,  in  the  way,  of  tlie 
riciifity  of  the  enemy.    These  two  chiefs  were  named  Capt.  Underwood 
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uud  Capt.  Bobb  Salxad  ;  tlie  former  a  Chikasaw,  and  the  latter  a  Choctaw 
Tlioy  peribrined  tlieir  service  IkitljfuJly,  aud  arrived  at  Recovery  tlje  saoie 
eveniiig  that  the  couvoy  did,  but  whether  before  or  after,  is  not  mentioDed ; 
yet  the  value  of  their  service  upon  this  occasion  was  lost  from  want  of  a 
|)voper  arrangement ;  for  on  haihng  the  fort,  tiiey  were  taken  for  the  enemy, 
anil  speaking  a  different  lan^age  fi*oin  the  western  Indians,  could  make  ho 
couununication  to  those  withm,  and  hence  were  obliged  to  retire  with  morti- 
fication. They  were  prepared  to  coininunicate  the  inijiortant  intelligence, 
ihat  "a  lafrge  anny"  of  Indiatis  was  hovering  about  the  fort,  and  were  to  \h* 
cjx'pected  uuMiediately  to  attack  it  It  was  dibcovered  afterwards,  that  the 
Indians, had  leanied  the  weakness  of  tlie  garrison,  and  determined  on  cjirry* 
ing  It  by  storrri,  thus  proving  the  value  of  the  information  which  was  lo^; 
the  imuortant  i)ost,  Recovery,  lieing  then  defended  by  but  about  100  nten, 
un  ler  Capt  Gil)son.  Of  these,  30  were  infantry,  under  the  imriediafe  com- 
mand of  Lieut  Drake,  who,  in  the  battle  wliich  followed,  acted  a  most  con- 
spicuous purt 

The  convoy  consisted  of  300  pack-horses,  80  riflemen  under  Cant  Harts- 
horn, and  50  dragoons  under  Capt  Taylor ;  the  whole  under  Major  J.  McMa- 
HON.  Tliey  arrived  the  same  evening  at  their  place  of  destination,  without 
accident  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  June,  as  the  convoy  was  about 
to  resume  its  return  marcn.  It  was  fier«ely  attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Indians,  3,000  or  upwards,  as  was  aflerwards  ascertained.  Previous  to  march- 
ing, die  pack-horsemen  had  spread  themsc4vcs  aloii^  their  road,  and  were 
grazing  tneir  horses,  and  some  were  nearly  a  mile  from  the  foit  when  the 
unset  begun.  On  hearing  the  firing.  Major  McMahon,  supposing  tlie  Indiana 
but  few,  took  only  {lie  50  dragoons,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  point  of  attacJc. 
Near  tlie  extremity  of  the  line  of  pack-horses,  he  found  himself  almost  en- 
compassed by  Indians,  who,  bhowing  themselves  of  a  sudden,  seemed  to 
cover  the  ground  for  a  great  distance.  With  their  deafening  yells  tliey  poured 
un  incessant  fire  upon  the  devoted  band  with  deadly  effect  Among  the  first 
killed  was  the  commander,  whonvas  shot  dead  from*  his  horse.  Capt  Taylor, 
with  the  remainder  of  tlie  troops,  came  immediately  to  the  rescue,  but  finduig 
himself  surrounded  by  tlie  greuC  numbers  of  the  enemy,  endeavored  lo  cut 
his  retreat  through  them,  tuid  was  likewise  slain,  as  was  also  Cornet  Terry. 
Capt  Hartshorn^  who  commanded  the  riflemen,  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  knee.,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  curried  some  distance  by  his  men,  he 
was  finally  overtaken  and  killed.  They  gained  an  eminence  wnd  continued 
the  flght 

In  tlie  meantime  the  remnant  of  dr?.goons  and  other  fugitives  had  gained 
the  cleared  ground  adjacent  to  the  fort,  and  were  contendfng  at  most  fearfii! 
odds  with  their  victorious  enefny.  Seeing  tlieir  desperate  situation.  Cant 
Gibson  permitted  Lieut  Drake,  at  his  own  request,  to  make  a  sally  from  the 
fort  in  aid  of  his  companions.  "  He  accordingly  sallied  out,  at  the  head  of 
his  own  men  and  a  i)ortion  of  the  riflemen,  skilfully  interposed  hisi  detach- 
ment between  the  retreating  troops  and  the  enemy,  openea  upon  them  a  hot 
fire,  arrested  tlieir  advance,  and  tnus  gave  an  opfiortunity  to  Uie  wounded  to 
effect  their  escape,  and  to  the  broken  and  retreating  companies  to  reform  and 
again  to  face  the  enemy.  Throughout  the  whole  affair,  Drake's  activity,  skill, 
and  extraordinary  self-]>o6session;  were  most  conspicuous  The  enemy  ob- 
served it  as  well  as  his  friends.  The  numerous  shots  directed  at  him,  now 
ever,  were  turned  aside  by  providential  interference,  until  he  had  accom 

t>lisbed  all'that  he  had  been  sent  to  perform.  He  then  received  «  ball  through 
lis  body  and  fell ;  a  faithful  coi-poral  came  to  his  assistance,  and  with  his  aid 
he  reached  the  fort ;  and  those  two  were  the  last  of  tlie  retreating  parly  that 
entered  it — Drake  making  it  a  point  of  honor  tliat  it  should  be  sa"  • 

Lieut  Drake  was  not  mortally,  though  very  severely  wounded,  but  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  He  returned  home  to  Connecticut  in  the  summer  of  1796,  on 
a  furlough,  and  died  there  shortly  afler,  from  the  immediate  effects  of  tlie  yellow 

•  Prom  a  communication  of  our  preseni  worthy  chief  magistrate,  Gkh.  HARRis^tF,  by 
which  be  illuslrated  in  the  most  happy  manner,  that  it  was  no  proof  of  cowardice  for  aa 
officer  to  decline  fighting  a  duel  j  Drake  having  before  refused  to  accept  a  challenge  frow, 
M»lwitbftUiudij)g  be  Had  been  grossly  iasulicd  by,  another  officer. 
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(ever,  it  is  said,  which  he  had  contracted  in  passing  thi-ough  ^hilu  .cVphia,  in 
his  way.  The  brave  Capt  Hartshorn,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  wounded, 
and  could  not  travel.  He  requested  his  men  to  leave  him  and  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  immediately  a  British  officer  (the  notorious  Capt  JVTKee) 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  to  surrender  and  he  should  be  well  treated.  But 
he  had  determined  never  to  iiill  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  at 
tiie  same  moment  aimed  a  blow  at  M^Kee  with  his  rifle,  which  knocked  him 
off  his  horse ;  nd  before  he  recovtjrud,  his  negro  servant  and  an  Indian  were 
upon  Capt.  Hartshorn,  and  had  despatc};ed  biiu.  Lieut  Marks,  of  Capt.  Harts- 
horn's company,  was  siurouiided  and  alone.  He  fought,  and  kept  off  tlie 
Indians  with  his  spontoou  until  it  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  then  jumping 
over  tl»e  heads  of  some,  and  knocking  down  with  nis  fist  one  that  had  taken 
Biifi  prisoner,  escaped. 

In  tliis  protracted  and  desi)erate  fight,  !^  of  tlie  Americans  were  killed  and 
40  wounded,  and  all  the  pack-horses  lost;  on  many  of  which  the  Indians  con- 
veyed away  their  dead  and  wounded ;  but  their  actual  loss  was  never  known* 
Sevei'al  other  American  officers  deserve  esi>ecial  notice ;  as  Ensign  Dodd  of 
Lieut  Drako's  command,  and  Lieut  Michael  of  Capt  Hartshorn's.  Michael 
bad  been  detached  with  a  chosen  party,  all  of  whom  were  killed  but  three ; 
himself  escaping  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Lieut  Marks.  The  Indians 
closely  besieged  the  fort  all  that  day  and  night,  and  the  next  day  till  about 
noon,  when  they  drew  offi  The  Indians  displayed  great  bravery,  often  ad- 
vancing in  solid  column  within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort* 

The  well-known  chiefs.  Little  Turtle  and  Blue  Jacket,  were  among 
the  foremost  leaders  of  tlie  Indians  in  tliis  battle.  Of  Capt  Underwood,  we 
have  no  fiirther  account ;  but  the  sequel  of  the  life  of  his  companion  is  soon 
told.  He  had  about  this  time  been  sent  upon  an  excursion,  and  meeting  with 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  defeated  tliem ;  pursued  one  into  the  midst  of  a  large 
encampment,  where  he  despatched  him ;  but  at  tlie  same  time,  lost  his 
own  life. 

There  were,  in  Qtu.  Wayne's  army,  20  warriors  out  of  the  tribe  of  Cho 
taw&     PiOMirveo,  who  had  oeen  with  St  Clair,  was  also  of  the  number.    1 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  same,  afterwards  called  Gen.  Colburt,  in  whic 
sug^tion,  if  we  are  correct,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  by  f 
Indian  woman,  whose  father  was  killed  in  an  affair  near  the  mouth  of*^  tl 
Ohio,  in  1781.    His  services  under  Gen.  St  Clair  have  been  touched  upoi 
and  fbr  those  under  Gen.  Washington,  he  received  a  sword,  and  a  commissiC' 
of  major;  and  Gen.  Jackson  gave  him  a  sword  also,  and  a  colonel's  commis- 
sion.    Having  been  always  in  the  interest  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  he  supported  the  emigration  principle ;  and  that  his  example  might 
have  weight,  he  went  himself  to  Arkansas,  in  1836,  with  the  Ridge  party. 
But  his  years  there  were  few,  as  doubtless  they  must  have  been  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  fbr  in  1839  he  had  attained  his  95th  year,  which  ended  his 
earthly  career.    He  died  there  in  November  of  that  year. 

PioMiifoo  was  a  true  Indian.  His  men  having  taken  a  prisoner  who  had 
lieei:  engaged  in  St  Clair's  defeat,  he  ordered  him  to  immediate  execution ; 
and  I  hat  no  warrior  should  be  disgraced  by  the  act,  an  old  man  was  ap- 
pointed to  shoot  him.    He  had  joined  Gen.  St  Clair's  army  with  21  men. 


CHAPITER  XV. 

EVENTS   OF   THE    INDIAN    WAR   OP    1763  AND    1764,   ON  THE   OttlU. 

Siti^e  of  Fort  Pitt — Mly  defendtd  hy  Omt.  Kcuter — Col.  Henry  Bouquet  ordered  (# 
march  to  its  refief— Extreme  danger  of  the  vndertaking — Throws  succor  into  Fort 

*  1  have  been  thus  circumstantial  in  clelailing  this  imporiaiii  event  in  our  Indian  wars,  he^ 
cause  it  has  not  been  done  by  any  writer;  several  have,  however,  noticed  it,  but  ihwr  s 
eoanU  arc  very  incomplete.  My  chief  aiuhoriiies  are,  "A  l.ftter  datfd  at  Fan  Gr^etwoUitt  /^ 
days  after  tiie  bcUtie/'  Tiu  Western  Remtvo^  and  WUIw's  Chronicles. 
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lAgonier ^  as  docs  Cant.  Ourrv — Fort  Bedford  besieged — Battlk  or  Bcsht  Rc» 
— ^  second  battle — End  of  the  campaign — Jin  army  raised  for  another —  Col.  bam- 
ifuet  commands  it — Col.  Bradstrttt  to  eo&perate  by  the  lakrs — Indimms  eomplftefg 
subdued  and  sue  for  peace — Surrender  i3U6  captives. 

Westward  the  waves  of  popalatiop  roil, 

Lfike  tho  wild  pyniinid  of  awful  Aamo. 
Fwoepinf  Ih^  hrtimil  pruirie  withtnit  control, 

Vrg*^  bj  fierce  tempeflU  which  no  mifht  can  tame 

lit  this  chapt<)r  it  is  pro|>08eii  to  detail  those  eycnts  of  Po.itiak's  war  iiot 
before  particuJarly  cousidered.  We  have  seen  the  termiiiation  of  the  sie^  of 
Detroit,  and  we  will  now  return  into  the  distant  south,  u»  another  besieged 
Ibit,  upon  the  Ohio,  uanied  Pitt,  in  honor  of  die  great  statesnfian,  VViixiam 
Pitt.  It  had  been  closely  invested  for  many  uays,  when  Fontiak  gave  up 
the  siege  of  Detroit,  and  all  communication  was  cut  otf  from  it,  when  an  order 
was  given  lor  an  attempt  to  throw  supplies  into  it  by  marching  t)uH>ugh  the 
wilderness.  This  fort  stood  upon  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  made  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Monongaliela  witli  the  Ohio,  and  such  was  the  boldness  of  the 
Indians  that  ^  they  had  posted  themselves  imder  tlie  banks  of  both  rivers,  by 
the  very  walls  of  the  tort,  and  continued,  u**  it  were,  buried  there,  fituu  day  to 
day,  with  astonishing  patience ;  pouring  m  an  inces^AOt  storm  of  musketry 
and  fire  arrows ;  ^  by  which  they  had  counted  upon  starving  or  burning  out  at 
length  the  beleaguered  garrison. 

Fort  Pitt  was  commanded  by  Capt  Ecuyer,  an  officer  who  did  himself 
much  credit  on  the  occasion,  for  he  had  not  only  the  wily  chiefs  of  forty  bands 
of  savages  to  provide  against,  but  the  flood-gates  of  lieaven  liad  been  opened 
against  him ;  by  which  the  swollen  rivers  had  nearly  destroyed  tlie  fbundatiou 
of  his  fortress.  He  was  200  miles,  by  any  travelied  path,  from  all  settlements, 
and  could  send  no  account  of  his  distressed  condition  beyond  th<»  walls  of 
the  fort 

Gen.  Amherst  was  acquainted  with  the  fate  of  some  of  the  outposts,  ana  'le 
had  thrown  succors  into  Detroit ;  but  whether  Fort  Pitt  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  or  the  English,  there  was  nothing  beyond  conjecture.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  things  when  he  magnanimously  determined  to  send  a  force  to  its 
reliefl  He  had  only  the  sliattered  remainder  of  the  42d  and  77th  regiments, 
just  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  that  he  could  spare  for  the  enterprise,  and 
it  was  hazarding  not  a  little  to  attempt  it  with  men  worn  down  with  hard  ser- 
vice and  disease ;  when  tliose  in  high  spirits  and  sound  health  could  scarcely 
hope  to  pass  Hraddock's  fatal  fields  with  safety. 

The  forces  destined  for  the  expedition  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Car- 
lisle in  Pennsylvania,  and  CoL  Henrt  Bouquet  was  appointed  to  lead  them. 
Melancholy  forebodings  occupied  tlie  minds  of  the  frontier  inhabitants;  a 
great  number  of  plantations  had  been  plundered  and  burnt,  mills  destroyed, 
**  and  the  full  ripe  crops  stood  waving  in  tlie  fields,  ready  for  the  sickle,  but 
the  reapers  were  not  to  be  fountl"  But  about  500  effective  men  were  all  that 
(he  colonel  could  count  upon,  and  it  was  feared  tliat  they  would  meet  with  a 
defent,  which  would  leave  the  inhabitants  in  a  vastly  worse  condition  than  if 
the  expedition  had  not  been  undertaken.  And  such  was  tlie  despondency  of 
tlif  people,  that,  notwithstanding  a  de)>osit  of  provisions  had  been  ordered  at 
Cyaj'iisle  early  in  the  season,  when  CoL  Bouquet  arrived  there  in  July,  he  found 
nothing  had  been  done;  and  instead  of  finding  supplies  for  his  men,  be  found 
the  wretched  inhabitants  expecting  them  of  him,  and  he  actually  bestowed 
some  upon  them  out  of  his  oun  stores.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  discouragements^ 
he  was  ready,  in  about  eighteen  days,  to  take  up  his  line  of  march. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Ligonier,  far  advanced  into  the  wilderness,  and  west  of\\n 
Alleghany  Mountains,  was  in  tlie  greatest  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
xlr: .  '"'''»ns,  and  all  haste  was  made  by  Col.  Bouquet  to  reach  it  with  the  army 
to  pr9\eat  such  a  catastrophe.  This  was  of  especial  iniportar.ee,  inasmuco 
f^  \j%M  fort  contained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  was  in  a  niinous 
:of -dkiorj  va  well  as  weakly  garrisoned,  notwithstanding  two  other  small  Ibrtt 
hal  Loot  abandoned  to  strengthen  it:  namely,  one  **at  the  crossings  of  th« 
I  lixa*^"  end  the  other  at  Stonj  Creek 
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Not  beinff  able  to  imirch  with  tlie  main  body  as  soon  as  he  deemed  it  necen- 
aary,  Col.  fiouquet  determined  to  send  thirty  men  in  advance  through  the 
'Woods  to  join  the  garrison.  "  For  an  object  of  tliat  importance,  every  risk 
ivas  to  be  run,"  it  was  said ;  and  they  set  out  on  tlieir  bazardous  journey  with 
small  hopes  fi*om  tlieir  friends.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
«fl  well  as  former  experience,  tliis  little  band  succeeded,  by  forced  marches, 
iwrithout  being  <liscovered  by  tJie  Indians,  until  Ihey  had  cot  within  sight  of  the 
Ib.'t,  oy  throwuig  themselves  into  it ;  and  altliough  fii'ed  upou,  escaiied  uniu- 
jured.  Their  having  been  iu.ti<!ii>ated,  however,  in  their  lienevolent  work, 
detracts  nothing  from  the  honor  of  its  performance ;  nor  is  Capt  Ourry  the 
Jess  to  be  commended  for  having  encouraged  tweut}'  volunteers  to  march  lh>m 
Fort  Bedford,  where  he  comtnanded,  upon  the  same  difficult  service.  These 
lew  brave  woodsmen  met  with  a  success  proportionate  to  their  courage. 
*^Here  the  distressed  families,  scattered  for  twelve  or  Meen  miles  around, 
fled  for  protection,  leuviu«^  most  of  their  effects  a  prey  to  the  savages." 

Fort  Bedford  was  as  closely  invested  as  Ligonier ;  and  about  this  time  a 
party  of  eighteen  nien  were  surprised  in  its  very  neighborhood  and  all  cut  off 
This  happened  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the  arrivS  of  Col.  Bouquet  at  that 
place,  which  was  on  tlie  25  July,  17(j3.  Fort  Bedford  was  100  miles  beyond 
the  frontier,  and  the  same  distance  from  Fort  Pitt 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  became  acquainted  witli  the  inarch  of  the  Eiiglisli 
army,  they  broke  up  the  sie^e  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  proceeded  to  waylay  the  route 
they  knew  it  must  take.  There  were  many  Ibrmidable  leaders  among  them 
at  this  period,  as  Kiktuskuno,  the  Wolf,  Delaware  chiefs;  but  t^ie  most 
savage  and  dreaded  were  Shawanese,  whose  names  have  not  reached  us. 
The  colonel  marched  from  Fort  Bedford  on  the  28  July,  and  having  to  pass 
several  dangerous  detiles,  he  prudently  determined  to  leave  his  wagons  and 
proceed  only  with  pack-horses.  Turtle  Creek,  along  which  he  was  to  pass, 
was  conunanded  the  whole  way  by  high  and  craggy  hills.  This  place  he 
Intended  to  have  passed  on  tlie  ni^ht  of  the  29  July,  by  a  forced  marcli,  thereby, 
if  possible,  to  have  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  wily  adversary ;  but  this  he 
wa5  not  able  to  effect;  and  we  will  give,  in  his  own  words.  Col.  Bounuet's 
account  of  the  attack  made  u|»on  his  men  on  their  march.  His  official  de- 
spatch was  dated  at  Kdge  Hill,  twenty-six  miles  from  Fort  Pitt,  5  August,  17()t) ; 
and  is  as  follows : — 

**  The  2d  instant  the  troops  and  convoy,  intended  for  F^ort  Pitt,  arrived  at 
Ligonier,  where  1  could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  the  enemy;  the  expresses 
sent  since  the  beginning  of  July,  having  been  either  killed,  or  obliged  to 
return,  all  the  passes  being  occupied  by  the  enemv.  On  the  4th,  proceeded 
with  the  troops,  and  about  340  horses  laden  with  nour.  1  uitended  to  have 
halted  to-day  at  Bushy  Run,  a  mile  beyond  this  camp,  and,  after  having 
refreshed  the  men  and  horses,  to  have  marched  in  the  night  over  Turtle 
Creek,  a  very  dangerous  defile  ot  several  miles,  commanded  by  high  and 
craggy  hills ;  but  at  one  o'clock  this  (dlernoon,  alter  a  march  of  seventeen  miles, 
the  savages  suddenly  attacked  our  advanced  guard,  which  was  immediately 
repulsed  by  the  two  light  infantry  comi>anies  of  the  42d  regiment,  who  di-ore 
the  savages  from  their  ambuscade,  and  pursued  them  a  good  way.  They 
immediately  returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  fire  being  obstinate  on  our  front, 
and  extending  alon^our  flanks,  we  made  a  general  charge  with  the  whole 
line,  to  dislodge  the  savages  from  the  heights;  in  which  attempt  we  suc- 
ceeded, though  witliout  obtaining  by  it  any  decisive  advanta^ ;  for  as  soon 
as  they  were  driven  from  one  post,  they  appeared  on  another,  till,  by  continual 
reeiitbrcemeiits,  they  were  at  last  able  to  siuround  us,  and  attack  the  convoy 
left  in  our,rear.  This  obliged  us  to  inai-ch  back  to  protect  it  The  action  t^ien 
became  general,  and  though  we  were  attacked  on  every  side,  and  the  savages 
exerted  themselves  with  uncommon  resolution,  they  were  constantly  repulsed 
with  loss.  We  also  suffered  considerably :  Capt  Lieut  Graham  and  Lieut 
M'Jntosh  are  killed,  and  Capt  Gmham  wounded  Of  the  Royal  American 
regiment,  Lieut  Dow,  who  acted  as  deputy  quartermaster-general,  is  shot 
through  tlie  body.  Of  the  77tli,  Lieut  Donald  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Peebles,  a 
volunteer,  are  wounded;  in  all,  aliove  sixty  are  killed  and  wounded.  Tlie 
eustion  has  lasted  from  one  o'clock  till  ni^ h't,  and  we  expect  to  begin  again  at 
daybr«afc-  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  LjOOgle 
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Thus  eiuled  the  first  Iwttle  **  near  Bushy  Run,^  and  both  armies  were  ( 
mined  on  smother  as  soon  as  they  could  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  at  the 
earliest  return  of  daylight  Accofdinjriy,  **  in  the  nioniinff,**  says  Col.  Bou- 
quet, "  the  savages  surrounded  our  camp,  at  the  distance  of  about  500  yards, 
and  by  shouting  and  yelping  quite  round  tl^at  extensive  circumference,  thought 
to  have  terrified  us  with  tneir  numl)ers:  they  attacked  us  early,  and  imdcr 
fitvor  of  an  incessant  fire,  made  several  bold  eflforts  to  p>enetrate  our  camp ; 
and  though  they  failed  in  the  attempt,  our  situation  was  not  the  less  perplex- 
ing, having  exjjerienced  that  brisk  attacks  had  little  effect  upon  an  enemy  who 
always  gave  way  when  pressed,  and  appeared  again  immediately :  our  troops 
were,  besides,  extremely  fiitigued  with  the  long  march,  and  as  long  action  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  distressed  to  the  last  degree  by  a  total  want  of  water, 
much  more  intolerable  than  the  enemy's  fire." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  second  battle  near  Bushy  Run ;  at 
this  stage  of  which  many  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  had  fallen 
into  the  Indians'  hands.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  gained,  but  every  thing  wore 
an  unfavorable  aspect  Tied  to  their  convoy,  the  whites  could  neither  pursue 
the  fi>e  nor  continue  their  march,  and  many  of  their  horses  were  killed,  and 
their  drivers  had  taken  refuge  in  the  womls.  At  length  the  colonel  put  in 
practice  a  stratagem,  which  proliably  was  the  only  means  he  could  have 
adopted  to  have  saved  his  army  from  a  total  defeat  He  saw  that  the  Indians 
became  every  moment  more  and  more  imboldened,  and  to  repulse  them 
effected  nothmg,  while  to  him  it  would  soon  amount  to  certain  defeat ;  he 
therefore  made  a  feigned  retreat,  and  so  masterly  was  it  performed,  that  the 
Indians  were  conjpletely  deceived,  and  they  pressed  forward  in  a  body  froir 
their  coverts  to  gain  the  centre  of  the  circular  encampment,  while  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  army,  under  Major  Campl^ell,  seconded  by  Capt  Basset,  suddenly 
closed  in  upon  them  from  a  point  of  the  hill  where  he  could  not  be  observed, 
pouring  in  at  the  same  time  a  tremendous  fire,  and  then  charging  them  with 
impetuosity.  Many  of  them  were  killed,  and  though  they  returned  the  fire, 
their  ardor  was  damped,  and  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful  The  whole 
army  was  ui)on  them  befbre  they  could  reload,  and  numbers  were  cut  off  by 
a  cross  fire  before  they  could  regain  their  trees. 

The  battle  having  now  closed,  tbe  army  was  enabled  to  encamp  and  take  a 
little  re|)08e,  of  which  it  was  in  extreme  need.  On  mustering,  it  yrna  fovmd 
that  115  had  been  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of  the  regular  troops,  fiily  of 
which  were  of  the  former  number.  Of  the  Indians  they  learned  sixty  were 
killed.  Four  days  afler  Col  Bouquet  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  without  any  other 
accident  tlian  a  few  scattering  shot  from  unseen  Indians ;  and  here  be  was 
obliged  to  end  this  campaign,  not  having  sufficient  force  to  pursue  the  enemy 
beyond  the  Ohio,  nor  any  prospect  of  a  reenforcement 

The  next  year  it  was  determined  to  send  out  a  larger  force  under  the  same 
excellent  commander,  which  should  be  able  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  upon 
the  Indians  in  their  strong-holds,  or  awe  them  into  submission.  Pennsylva- 
nia was  to  raise  1,000  men ;  Virginia  was  called  upon,  and  200  friendly  Indians 
tendered  their  services.  With  these,  part  of  two  regiments  of  regulars  were 
to  l)e  joined,  and  the  whole  were  expected  at  Carlisle  ready  to  march  by 
July ;  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  August  before  they  were  ready,  and  then 
no  men  from  Virginia  appeared,  and  the  friendly  Lidians  never  came.  Vir- 
ginia excused  herself  by  saying  it  had  already  700  men  in  the  field,  and  tliose 
were  insufficient  to  protect  its  own  firontier. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  spring  returned,  the  Indians  fell  anew  upon  the 
back  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  spread  a  deplorable  ruin 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  killing  and  carrying  away  the  inhabitants  with 
their  wonted  barbarity. 

Gen.  Gage  was  now  commander-in-chief  in  the  colonies,  and  he  ordered 
Col.  Bradso-eet,  with  a  strong  force,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Col.  Bouquet, 
by  proceeding  by  way  of  the  lakes,  and  falling  upon  tbe  backs  of  the  Wyan* 
dots,  Ottawas,  and  Miamies. 

Col.  Bouquet  marched  from  Carlisle  on  the  9  August,  1764,  and  reached 
Fort  Loudon  on  the  13th.  In  this  march  of  four  days,  desertions  had  become 
alamuDg  among  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  notwithstanding  they  had  been 
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learned,  both  by  the  commander  and  Gov.  Peuu,  of  the  ruin  it  would  create, 
and  the  condign  manner  in  which  it  would  be  punlslied.  The  latter  gentle 
man  had  accompanied  Col.  Bouquet  to  Cariisle,  and  there  appropriately  ad 
'Iressed  the  troops  betbre  they  began  their  Jimrch.  Nevertheless  the  Pennsyl- 
rania  troops  had  decreased  from  1,000  to  700  men,  and  tlie  colonel  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  governor  and  commissioners  to  complete  his  complement 
And  by  the  exertions  of  Gov.  Fauquier  of  Virginia,  tiie  quota  of  men  from 
•iiat  province  were  enabled  to  join  the  ex})edition  at  Pittsburgh. 

Beibre  leaving  Fort  Loudon,  Col.  Houquet  received  despatches  fi  ^m  Col 
Biidfltreet,  acquainting  him  that  he  had  concluded  a  i>ence  wi^h  the  Dela 
wares  and  Shawanese ;  but  Col.  Bouquet  had  no  foith  in  their  pretensiona 
and  on  conununicating  with  Gen.  Gage,  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  im,  and 
offensive  measures  were  not  relaxed. 

As  soon  as  die  army  had  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  ten  Indians  were  observed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  who  signiHed  a  desire  for  a  conference.  This  the 
colonel  looked  U|K)n  as  a  stratugcin  made  use  of  by  them  to  get  information 
of  his  strength  and  intentions.  Thive  of  the  party  were  induced  to  visit  the 
fort;  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they 
were  held  as  spies,  and  their  associates  fled.  On  the  20  September  the  colo- 
nel sent  one  of  tht  three  out  with  a  message  to  his  countrymen,  informing 
them  that  he  had  heard  of  the  treaty  with  Col.  Bradstreet,  but  he  had  learne<l 
too,  that  since  then  they  had  committed  several  murders;  that  he  was  now 
prepared  to  distress  them  to  the  utmost,  if  they  did  not  immediately  stoii 
their  depredations,  and  give  assurances  of  their  sincerity  by  leaving  the  |iath 
open  to  Detroit,  and  safely  returning  the  messengers  he  was  now  to  send  to 
<!k>l.  Bradstreet;  and  if  the  said  messengers  were  detained  or  injured,  he 
would  put  his  hostages  to  death,  and  show  no  mercy  in  future  to  any  of  them. 
Twenty  days  were  allowed  them  to  perform  the  mission. 

This  talk  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  chiefs;  they  had  be- 
come pretty  well  assured  that  Col.  Bouquet  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  nor 
caught  asleep;  and  on  the  I  Octol)er,  an  Onondaga  and  one  Oneida  came  to 
Fort  Pitt,  pretending  friendship,  claiming  to  be  friends  under  the  ancient 
league  between  tlie  Five  Nations  and  English.  They  offered  him  a  little 
friendly  advice,  as  that  his  force  was  too  small  to  think  of  doing  any  thing 
against  so  numerous  an  enemy  as  were  the  Indians,  and  that  if  he  would  wait 
a  little  they  would  all  come  and  make  peace  with  him ;  and  especially  if  he 
would  set  at  liberty  those  he  held  as  hosuiges.  But  Col.  Bouquet  understood 
ln<lian  talk  quite  as  well  as  they  understooil  him,  probably,  when  he  told  them 
he  should  now  proceed  to  Tusc^irawas,  and,  if  they  had  any  thing  further  to 
Bay,  they  might  meet  him  there  ;  but  as  to  delay,  that  was  out  of  the  cjuestion. 
And  the  next  day,  October  the  2d,  he  was  i-eady  to  take  uj)  his  line  ot  march, 
and  his  entire  force  consisted  of  1,500  men.  Before  leaving,  he  found  it  neces- 
8.\ry  to  shoot  two  soldiers  for  desertion.  All  the  women,  except  one  to  each 
corjw,  and  two  nurses  for  the  general  hospital,  were  ordered  to  return  to  the 
Hettieinents,  and  every  other  encumbrance  was  avoided  before  takhig  up  the 
line  of  inarch. 

On  the  6th  the  army  reached  Beaver  Creek,  and  here  a  soldier  joined  it, 
who  had  been  taken  near  Fort  Bedford,  and  now  escaped  from  liis  captors. 
He  informed  the  colonel  that  the  Indians  xid  watched  the  army,  and  were  • 
Hurnrised  at  its  numbers.  Two  miles  fartner  on  was  found  the  skull  of  a 
child  set  upon  a  pole.  On  the  9th  trees  were  seen,  on  the  bark  of  which  were 
many  hieroglyph  teal  characters  painted,  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  hi- 
dians  to  denote  their  war  exploits.  On  the  VMh  the  army  arrived  at  Tuscii- 
rawas,  and  here  the  colonel  found  the  two  men  who  had  lieen  eent  to  Col. 
Bradstreet  with  despatches,  liefore  spoken  of.  They  stated  that  they  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  the  Delawares,  who  carried  them  to  one  of  their  towns,  16 
miles  from  Tusc^awas,  where  they  kept  them  until  the  army  reached  liere; 
and  now,  **  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,"  set  them  at  liberty,  and  ordered  them 
to  tell  "the  great  wljite  captain"  that  the  head  men  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanese  were  coming  as  soon  as  possible  to  treat  with  him.  On  the  15th 
they  encamped  on  Margaret's  Creek,  and  soon  afler  a  deputation  of  six  In- 
"     I  arrivea,  and  informed  Col.  Boiiouet  that  the  chiefs  we*^  in  council  ready 
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to  treat  with  hiin,  aU>tit  oight  miles  off.  He  returned  answer  that  he  would 
meet  them  the  next  day  at  a  liuwer  at  some  distance  from  his  own  camp,  and 
in  the  interim  fortified  liis  position,  trusting  nothing  in  their  protestations  of 
friendship. 

On  the  17  October  the  colonel  marched  to  tlie  bower,  making  the  best  dis- 
play he  could  of  his  best  troops,  and  soon  after  the  Indians  arrived,  and  were 
ns  follows:  Kitashuta,  rl.ief  of  the  Seuecas,  witli  15  warriors;  Custai.oga', 
rJiiftf  of  the  Wolf  tribe  of  the  l>elawarefs  and  Beaver,  chief  of  the  Turkey  tril»e 
of  the  same  nation,  with  20  warriors ;  KEissiNAUTCHT4A,a  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
aniise,  and  6  warriors.  The  Indian  speakers  were  Kitashdta,  Turtle-heart, 
Costa LOOA,  and  Beatxr.  These  severally  si>oke,  but  we  know  not  that  their 
8|>eeches  have  been  preserved ;  but  what  they  said  went  only  to  excuse  them- 
selves, and  cast  the  blame  on  their  young  men,  and  the  western  nations,  over 
%^  horn  they  had  no  control ;  but  **  they  sued  for  peace  in  the  most  abject  man- 
lier," promising  to  deliver  up  all  their  prisoners  without  delay.  The  colonel 
then  aismissecf  them,  and  told  them  he  would  meet  them  again  the  next  day, 
but  owinjf  to  the  weather  the  meeting  was  deferred  to  the  20th.  He  then  tofd 
them  their  excuses  amounted  to  nothing ;  recounted  to  them  the  outrages  they 
had  committed,  as  killing  and  captivating  the  traders  sent  among  them  at  tliciV 
own  request ;  attacking  Fort  Pitt,  which  had  been  built  by  their  consent,  mur- 
dering lour  men,  who  h'*d  been  sent  to  them  with  messages;  their  attacking 
iiis  troo|>s  last  year ;  their  falsifying  their  promise  to  Col.  Bradstreet,  of  deliv- 
ering up  their  captive?  to  him  by  the  10  of  last  month,  &c ;  that  they  might 
rest  assured  that  the  army  would  not  leave  their  country  until  his  terms  were 
complied  with,  and  12  days  were  allowed  them  to  deliver  the  prisoners  in, 
which  was  to  be  done  at  Wakatamake.  All  jiersons  were  requirea,  '^  Englisii- 
meii,  Frenchmen,  women  and  children ;  whether  adopted,  married,  or  livins 
among  them  under  any  denomination  or  pretence  whatsoever ;  and  to  furnish 
horst's,  clothing  and  provisions,  to  carry  them  to  Fort  Pitt"  When  they  had 
tiilly  co^nplied  with  these  terms,  "they  were  to  be  inibrmed  on  what  termn 
they  might  have  pear^" 

It  should  have  been  observed,  that  at  the  first  meeting,  on  the  17th,  the 
l>claware  chiefs  delivered  up  18  white  prisoners,  and  83  small  sticks,  indica 
ting  the  number  still  remaining  in  their  hands.  Meanwhile  Col.  Bouque: 
determined  to  march  further  into  their  country,  knowing  that  his  success  in 
getting  prisoners  depended  much  on  the  presence  of  his  army ;  and  on  the  25 
Octol^r  he  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  Forks  of  Muskingum,  where,  instead 
of  Wakatamake,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  delivered;  this  position  being 
very  convenient  for  the  Indians,  most  of  their  principal  towns  lying  around  it. 
Besides,  it  was  a  position  from  whence  an  effectual  blow  might  be  struck  at 
any  moment  Here  convenient  houses  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
«raplives.  On  the  28  Octol>er,  Peter,  the  Caughnawaga  chief,  and  20  others 
of  that  nation,  arrived  from  Sandusky,  brimming  a  letter  from  CoL  Bradstreet, 
by  which  it  api)eared  he  had  ascended  the  ftiver  Sandusky  as  for  as  he  could 
in  canoes,  but  nad  not  effected  any  treaty  or  received  any  prisoners,  and  was 
about  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country. 

By  the  9  November,  there  were  delivered  to  Col.  Bouquet  206  captives,  of 
which  90  were  Virginians,  and  116  belonged  to  Pennsylvania:  among  them 
there  were  125  women  and  children  There  yet  remained  with  the  Shawa- 
nese  about  100  more,  which,  from  their  scattered  condition,  could  not  be  had, 
but  hostages  were  taken  for  their  safe  deliverv  the  next  spring.  The  separa- 
ting of  these  captives  from  the  Indians,  and  their  meeting  with  thoir  friends 
and  relatives,  (many  of  whom  were  present,)  was  a  scene  past  description ; 
children  brought  up  among  the  Indians  clung  to  their  adopted  mothers,  and 
the  mothers  to  them,  flying  with  fear  from  their  own  {larents.  The  Indian 
has  by  many  been  denied  that  paternal  affection  so  common  to  humanity ; 
but  had  such  witnessed  tills  scene,  their  opinions  would  have  changed.  Some 
would  not  be  separated  from  their  white  captives,  and  even  followed  tije  army 
in  its  march  to  Philadelphia.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Indian 
expeditions  upon  record ;  not  brilliant  by  reason  of  sanguinary  batties,  bat 
from  far  more  glorious  deeds  of  humanity. 

That  the  Indiiins  were  completely  humbled  by  the  firm  and  rmoiMto  eott 
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duct  of  CoL  Bouquet,  has  beeu  reiuai'kcd ;  but  we  ctuiiiot,  with  justice  to  the 
subject,  submit  it,  without  letting  the  chiefs  be  fully  heard.  Notwithstanding 
thi)  Siiawauese  had,  by  their  deputy,  assented  to  the  demands  of  the  coloneT, 
as  far  as  they  could  under  present  circumstances,  they  were  considered  "  still 
out  in  rebelfion,"  and  remained  to  be  treated  with.  The^  had  sho^vn  **  a  dil- 
utoriness  and  sullen  haughtiness  in  all  tlieir  conduct,  which  rendered  it  very 
suspicious."  Accordingly,  a  sepai'ate  conference  was  had  with  them  on  the 
V2  November,  when  there  appealed  tlie  chiefs,  Keissinautchtha  and  Nim- 
WHA,  with  the  Red  IIawk,  JLavissimo,  Bensivasica,  Eiteecunwee,  Kek^ 
LEiGuquE,  and  40  warriors.  There  were  also  present,  the  Caughnawaga, 
Seneca,  and  Delaware  chiefs.  Red  Hawk  was  chief  speaker  of  the  Shawa- 
nese,  and  he  thus  addressed  the  Knglish : — 

"  Brother,  listen  to  us,  your  younger  brothei-s.  As  we  see  something  in 
your  eyes  tliat  looks  dissatisfaction,  we  now  clear  tliem.  You  have  credited 
bad  stories  against  us.  We  clean  your  ears,  that  you  may  hear  better  hei*e- 
after.  We  wish  to  remove  every  thins  bad  from  your  heart,  that  you  may  be 
as  good  as  your  ancestors.  \^  bell,]  We  saw  you  coming  with  an  uplifted 
tomahawk  in  your  hand.  We  how  take  it  from  you,  and  throw  U  up  to  God 
Let  liim  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  We  hope  never  to  see  it  more.  Brother, 
as  you  are  a  warrior,  take  hold  of  this  chain  [handing  a  belt]  of  friendship,  and 
Ijjt  us  think  no  more  of  war,  in  pity  of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
We,  too,  are  waiTiors." 

The  remarkable  figure  made  use  of  in  this  speech,  of  throwing  the  hatchet  up 
to  God,  is  new ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  Thonras  Hutchins,  who  heai'd  it,  that 
by  it  tlie  speaker  wished  probably  to  be  understood  that,  by  this  disposition 
of  it,  it  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  bad  men,  and  would  l)e  given  only  to  the 
party  in  future,  to  whom  the  right  of  revenge  belonged ;  whereas  if  it  were 
buried  in  tlie  ground,  any  miscreant  might  cUg  it  up. 

The  English  did  not  much  like  the  talk  of  Red  Hawk  ;  they  saw  no  sup- 
]>lication,  but  a  manly  independence,  which  they  ought  to  have  admired,  rather 
than  reprobated.  That  the  Indians,  especially  the  Shawanese,  did  not  ac- 
knowledge themselves  entirely  in  tlie  wrong,  is  evident  from  their  producing 
at  this  time,  tlii*ough  their  speaker,  the  ti'eaty  made  witli  Pennsylvania  in  1701, 
and  three  messages  or  letters  from  that  government,  of  different  dates,  by  which 
they  undoubtedly  intended  to  show  that  the  English  had  been  guilty  of  bai*- 
banties  as  well  as  the  Indians.  However,  Red  Hawk  promised,  on  behalf  of 
his  nation,  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  up  at  Fort  Pitt  the  next 
spring. 

CoL  Bouquet  finding  no  more  prisoners  could  be  obtained,  owing,  as  has 
been  stated,  to  their  being  scfUtered  with  tlieir  masters  upon  very  distant  hunt- 
ing grounds,  gave  up  his  campaign,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  beginning  of  Jniiuai*y,  17G5.  Before  leaving  "  these  remote 
parts,"  however,  the  colonel  gave  the  Lillians  a  talk,  in  which  he  observed, 
\hat  what  the  Shawanese  had  said  would  have  been  agreeable  to  him,  provi- 
ded their  acts  had  corresponded  with  it.  He  reminded  them  that  they  had 
promised,  at  Tuscarawas,  a  month  before,  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be 
delivered  to  him  at  liis  j>resent  encampment  in  10  days,  and  demanded  what 
right  they  had  to  expect  better  terms  than  the  Delawares  and  others,  who 
had,  without  delay,  brought  in  tlieir  captives.  This  was  rather  unreasonable 
on  the  part  of  tlie  colonel,  inasmuch  sis  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  press- 
ing an  impossibility.  **  But,"  he  says,  *<  I  will  cut  this  matter  short  with  you  ; 
and  before  I  explain  myself  further,  I  insist  on  your  immediate  answer  to  the 
following  questions :  1st.  Will  you  collect  and  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners, 
taken  in  this  or  former  wars,  whether  French,  English,  or  negroes,  and  with- 
out any  exception  or  evasion  whatsoever  ?  2d.  W  ill  you  deliver  6  hostagefl 
into  my  hands  as  security  for  the  performance  of  your  promise,  and  as  a 
guaranty  that  you:  people  shall  commit  no  more  hostilities  on  his  majesty's 
BuWects.^" 

BsNsiVASiCA  said  the  Shawanese  would  comply,  excepting  as  regarded  the 
French  ;  but  over  them  they  had  no  control,  and  the  English  mignt  do  with 
them  as  they  pleased ;  but  he  believed  they  had  nearly  all  returned  to  their 
•WQ  cQiiDtry.    And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  captives  were 
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delivered  at  Fbrt  Pitt  useable  to  this  treaty.  Attef  tlie  lioeingeft  were  deliv- 
ered, C«»L  Bouquet  reliiarked  to  tbein,  ^tlmt  tliough  he  hail  brought  the  totii 
ahawk  iu  bb  baud,  yet  as  tliey  bad  now  Hubuiitted,  he  would  not  let  it  fall  on 
tlieir  beads,  but  let  it  drop  to  die  ground,"  and  exhorted  tliem  to  be  kuid  ty 
the  prisoners,  and  said  be  should  send  along  witli  tliein  some  of  the  friends 
of  the  captives,  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  them.  At  tlie  same  time  the  cliiefs 
of  the  other  tribes  present,  severally  addressed  the  Shawaiie  chiefs,  whom 
tliey  called  grandchildren  and  nephews,  and  urged  them  **  to  peribmi  tlieir 
promises,  and  be  strong  in  doing  good,  that  tliis  |>eace  might  be  everlasting." 
These  transactions  occurred  on  the  l*i  November,  1764. 

In  the  narration  of  the  delivery  oi' captives  on  the  9  of  tlie  same  montli,  the 
relation  of  a  captive  was  passed  over,  which  shall  Irere  be  given.  A  Mr. 
Smallman,  who  nad  been  a  migor  of  Pennsylvania  troofis,  and  had  been  made 
prisoner  in  the  summer  of  1763,  near  Detroit,  by  tlie  Wyandots,  who  delivered 
him  to  tbe  Sliawanese,  was  among  those  surrendered  at  that  time.  He  proved 
of  great  service  to  tlie  whites,  as  well  as  Indians,  on  this  occasion,  by  beuiff 
able  to  confirm  much  of  tlie  information  given  by  tlie  latter.  He  told  CoL 
.^Bouquet  that  all  the  Lidiaus  who  had  heard  of  his  demand  had  come  on  im- 
mediately with  their  captives.  It  had  been  reported  among  tbe  Shawanese 
{fiat  the  object  of  tbe  Lnglish  was  to  put  them  all  to  death.  As  soon  as  this 
jews  came  to  be  circulated  among  them,  tliey  began  to  pre|mre  to  kill  all  tbe 
captives;  and  a  French  trader  among  tliem,  who  had  many  barrels  of  )K>wder 
and  ball,  offered  it  all  to  diem  to  go  out  and  fight  the  Elnglish  army.  When 
they  were  about  to  commence  murdering  the  prisoners,  Uie  message  from  tlio 
colonel  was  received,  stating  that  he  only  wanted  tbe  captives  and  to  make 
peace  with  them,  and  thus  a  horrid  tragedy  was  prevented.  Soon  alter, 
when  many  prisoners  had  be«;n  collected,  and  marched  as  far  as  Wakauta- 
mikie,  news  came  that  a  soldier  had  been  killed  near  the  camp  of  die  army 
at  Muskingum.  This  the  Indians  thought  would  blast  all  their  hopes  of 
mercy,  and  tliey  again  resolved  to  put  llie  captives  to  death  ;  and  when  they 
bad  even  got  thbm  into  a  small  compass  for  that  purpose,  aiiodier  express 
arrived  from  Col.  Bouquet,  which  assured  them  that  be  had  no  suspicion  that 
diey  bad  any  knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  thus  a  second  calamity  was 
happily  averted. 
.  Several  eminent  chiefs,  it  will  have  been  |)erceived,  make  their  appearance 
in  this  part  of  our  work,  and  to  thefii  we  can  add  the  name  of  Hopocan,  or 
Capt.  Pipe.  He  was  one  of  the  two  Indians  whom  we  have  mentioned  as 
havmg  been  detained  as  spies  at  Fort  Pitt ;  the  name  of  the  other  was  Capt 
John.  These  were  set  at  liberty  when  die  206  captives  were  given  uj>.  Of 
the  melancholy  and  barbarous  murder  of  Red  Hawk,  notice  has  been  taken. 

The  causes  of  this  war  were  well  known  in  England,  and  the  complaints 
of  die  Indians  were  acknowledged  **  to  have  l>een  loo  well  founded."  They 
had  long  watched  the  progress  of  settlements  upon  the  Susquebannah,  and 
the  building  of  forts  in  dieir  country,  against  treaty  stipulationa  They  had 
not  only  submitted  to  this,  but  to  treatment  the  most  insolent.  They  resolved, 
m  tbe  spring  of  1763,  to  drive  back  their  oppressors ;  not,  however,  without 
first  remonstraung  in  res|>ectful  terms  to  the  English,  in  one  of  their  capitals, 
dirough  a  deputation  of  tlieir  chiefs.  Here  they  declared  diat  whatever  deeds 
might  be  produced  by  one  J.  H.  Lvdias  of  Albany,  or  others,  pretending  to 
claim  lands  upon  the  Susquehannan,  thev  were  utterly  false,  and  would  not 
be  allowed ;  and  that  they  would  defend  them  to  the  last  exti*cmity.  The 
result  we  have  seen. 

Thus  we  have  traced  die  events  of  Pontiak's  war  to  its  close  —  a  glor  \  it 
termination,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  bloo<lless  one.  Many  years  of  comparad\o 
peace  ensued ;  indeed  tbe  troubles  with  the  Indians  were  not  ver>'  serious 
for  die  next  ten  years.  Cresap's  war  was  the  next,  wiiich  terminated  in  the 
simguinary  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  Then  succeeded  tbe  calaniides  of  thf 
Revolution,  from  which  the  Indians  never  recovered. 
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CONDITION  IN  1859,  OF  THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  REMOVED  FROM 
THEIR  ORIGINAL  LANDS. 

The  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  occupy  the  territory  bounded  br 
the  Red  river  and  the  Nebraska,  between  the  34th  and  40th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  94th  and  lOOth'^ degrees  of  west  longitude.  The  Cherokeei 
hold  15,000,000  acres  on  the  north  bank  of  the  main  cnannel  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  and  an  adjoining  tract  of  300,000  acres;  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
own  jointly  15,000,000  acres ;  and  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  13,140,000  acres. 
Adjacent,  on  the  east,  are  the  Quappas,  possessing  96,000  acres  of  land ;  the 
Senecas,  owning  67,000  acres ;  and  the  mixed  Senecas,  holding  100,000  acres. 
The  latest  census  returns  present  an  aggregate  population  of  97,657,  exclusive 
of  the  indigenous  tribes  within  the  same  area  of  territory,  which  number 
7,355  persons ;  but,  as  these  returns  are  not  of  recent  date,  and  as  the  tribes 
have,  meanwhile,  been  increasing  and  prospering,  the  gross  population  of  the 
four  most  important  tribes,  the  Choctaws,  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  and  Creeks^ 
with  the  affiliated  Seminoles,  may  now  be  estimated  to  exceed  100,000  souls. 
Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who  explored  this  territory  in  1819,  thus  narrates  its  peculiar 
characteristics  and  advantages : 

'*  Qeologically  viewed,  its  surface  consists  of  a  drift  deposit  of  sand,  loam, 
clay,  marl,  and  comminuted  gravel,  arising  from  the  broken  down  silurian 
series,  in  which  the  leading  strata  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and  slate,  are  the 
parent  elements.  Over  this,  deposits  of  leaves,  of  the  decayed  forms  of 
organic  life,  and  of  carbonaceous  matter  from  the  forests,  have  formed  a  rid 
mould,  making  the  soil  mellow  and  easy  to  cultivate.  Much  of  it  is  level,  07 
lying  in  gentle  slopes,  unencumbered  with  a  heavy  forest,  difficult  to  bo 
removed  by  the  axe.  It  is,  nevertheless,  well  watered,  and  there  is  a  full 
supply  of  timber  for  building  fences,  and  for  firewood. 

**  Among  the  advantages  of  the  country  may  be  mentioned  the  saline  forma- 
tion. Salt  springs  «xtfit  in  many  localities,  and  this  geological  trait  is  attended 
\with'  the  usual  accompaniment  of  this  formation,  namely  gypsum  and  coal. 
The  discovery  of  efflorescent  bodies  of  salt  on  the  prairies,  originated  the  ones 

Prevalent  opinion  that  masses  of  rock-salt  were  deposited  beneath  the  soil, 
'hrough  these  beds,  which  lie  on  gently  sloping  hills  and  in  valleys,  the  Red 
river,  the  Washitaw,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Kanzas,  flow  out  of,  or  from  the 
'direction  of,  the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  with  their  numerous  affluents,  water 
the  entire  country ;  the  Missouri  washes  its  borders  for  several  hundred 
•miles ;  the  Red  river  bounds  its  southern  line  to  the  distance  of  six  degrees 
of  longitude ;  and  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  lie  between  its  eastern 
limits  and  the  Mississippi. 

'*  Geographically,  this  great  tract  of  arable  land  is  bounded  by  the  Ozark 
hills,  or  mountains,  a  very  broad  midland  range,  resting  on  azoic  rocks,  ef< 
tending  from  the  Ilot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  l^iyer 
St.  Francis,  of  Missouri.  At  both  terminal  points  there  arises  a  series  of 
these  rocks ;  that  at  the  south,  consisting  of  slate,  schist,  and  quarts;  i^nd  at 
the  north,  of  granite,  sienite,  trap,  and  porphyry.  Superimposed  upon  these, 
and  frequently  concealed  altogether  for  a  considerable  distf^nce,  are  the 
characteristic  sandstone  and  limestone  formations  of  the  region.  Through 
these  the  Red  river,  Washitaw,  Arkansas,  White  river,  and  St  Francis,  pursue 
their  way  to  the  Miss^sippi,  producing  rapids,  but  no  striking  falls.  Con* 
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nected  with  this  central  upheayal  of  the  old  rocky  strata,  ar^  deTelopmeali 
of  mineral  wealth. 

*'  Of  the  climatic  phenomena  of  the  Indian  territories,  thus  bounded,  we 
cannot  speak  from  instrumental  observations.  It  may  suffice  to  observe  that 
travellers,  official  agents,  and  missionary  teachers,  all  concur  in  describing 
the  climate  as  mild,  genial,  and  favorable  to  the  growth  of  all  the  varietiee 
uf  cereals  and  esculents.  The  cotton  plant  thrives,  and  is  cultivated  in  the 
southern  portion.  Wheat  and  Indian  corn  are  its  staples ;  and  grazing  la 
nowhere  more  profitably  pursued.  Its  water-power  is  sufficient  for  the  par- 
poses  of  mills  and  manufactories." 

The  industrial  condition  and  resources,  the  governmental  polity  and  moral 
status  of  the  four  principal  tribes  cannot  be  better  exhibited  to  the  reader 
than  as  set  forth  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  western  superintend 
ent  of  Indian  affisbirs.  We  will  quote  from  his  report  to  the  government  Id 
detail : 

Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  —  The  Indians  of  the  former  tribe  have  long 
since  justly  acquired  for  themselves,  not  only  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  but  from  the  oitiiens  T7ith  whom  they  have  intercourse,  a  name 
for  honesty  and  fidelity,  at  least  not  surpassed  by  any  of  our  Indian  tribes. 
They  have,  by  a  steady  attention  to  their  own  business,  since  they  emigrated 
to  their  present  homes,  greatly  increased  in  wealth  ;  they  have  not  been  un- 
mindful, at  the  same  time,  of  educating  the  rising  generation,,and  they  have, 
by  these  means,  added  to  the  general  intelligence  and  standing  of  the  nation, 
l^his  favorable  change  is  indicated  more  clearly  on  Red  river  than  with  that 
portion  of  the  nation  on  the  Arkansas ;  and  the  wealth  as  well  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  nation  are  confined  mainly  to  the  two  districts  on  Red  river. 

The  Choctaws  may  be  considered  as  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
people — farms  on  Red  river  will  compare  with  anv  in  the  States.  They  have 
great  advantages  over  other  tribes,  as  a  portion  of  their  country  is  located  in 
the  cotton  region.  The  past  year  they  cultivated  this  valual>le  staple  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  they  have  eight  or  ten  cotton  gins,  and  shipped  between 
700  and  800  bales  of  cotton.  Many  of  the  Choctaws  live  in  comfortable 
houses,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  even  the  poorer  class  have  good,  sub- 
stantial log  cabins.  They  own  large  stocks  uf  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep, 
which  constitute  the  wealth  of  those  who  may  be  termed  the  poorer  class.  It 
is  rare  indeed  to  find  a  flunily  that  has  not  a  good  supply  of  stock ;  and  the 
richer  class,  in  addition  to  stock,  own,  many  of  them,  a  number  of  slaves, 
who  are  engaged  genorally  in  cultivating  cotton.  The  manufacture  of  salt 
is  carried  on  at  two  fu  ints  in  the  Ohoctaw  nation.  The  works  owned  by  Col. 
David  Folsom,  a  Cho<i:ivv  of  respectability  and  energy,  are  perhaps  the  most 
extensive;  about  twenty  bunhels  a  day  are  manufactured  —  a  supply  equal  to 
the  demand,  which  no  doulit  mi']]  be  increased  as  the  article  is  wanted.* 

The  Choctaws  have  mechani^^  in  the  nation,  in  addition  to  those  furnished 
by  the  United  States.  These  consist  of  four  blacksmiths,  two  of  whom  are 
native  Choctaws,  and  all  the  strikers  or  assistants  are  youths  selected  from 
the  nation.  There  is  also  a  millwright,  who  has  been  engaged  in  erecting 
mills  for  the  Choctaws.  Trade  is  carried  on  at  suitable  and  convenient  places 
in  the  nation.  The  most  extensive  trading  is  at  Doaksviile,  within  a  mile  of 
Fort  Towson.  There  nre  five  stores  at  this  place,  three  of  which  are  owned, 
in  part,  by  Choctaws ;  the  other  two  are  exclusively  owned  by  citiiens  of  the 
United  States.  The  stocks  of  goods  are  large,  an4  the  assortments  so:h  as 
are  usual  in  stores  —  sugar  and  coffee  being  used  by  all  classes  in  the  nation 
to  an  extent  at  least  eqmal  to  the  whites.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
state,  that  the  village  of  Doaksviile  is  one  of  the  most  orderly  and  quiet  towns 
that  may  be  found  in  the  West.  In  addition  to  the  five  stores,  there  are  a 
resident  physician,  a  good  tavern,  blacksmith's  shop,  wagon-maker,  and 
wheelwright ;  a  church  has  also  been  erected,  in  which  there  is  preaching 
usually  once  or  twice  every  Sabbath,  by  the  missionaries  who  reside  in  the 
neighborhood ;  a  temperance  society  is  also  organized,  which  numbers  a  large 
portion  of  the  most  respectable  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  as  well  as  our  own 
population.  I  have  been  at  this  village  a  week  at  a  time,  withoafe  seeing 
anything;  like  ardent  spirits  or  a  drunken  In4iaa. 
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the  Choetaws  and  Ohiokasaws,  to  a  great  extent,  may  be  regarded  as  onn 
people ;  they  speak  the  same  language,  and  intermarried  with  each  other, 
even  before  the  emigration  of  the  Chickasaws.  By  an  arrangement  between 
the  tribes,  the  Chickasaws  obtained  what  is  now  called  the  Chickasaw  district 
of  the  Choctaw  nation,  making  a  fourth  district,  entitling  them  to  an  equal 
representation  in  the  general  council,  which  passes  all  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  They  enjoy  equal  privileges,  according  to  the  treaty,  to 
settle  in  whatever  district  they  may  choose,  and  each  to  vote  and  be  eligible 
to  any  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people.  The  only  difference  is,  that  eacl 
tribe  manages  its  own  annuities  or  public  moneys  without  any  Trterferenc* 
from  the  other.  The  country  owned  by  the  Choctaws,  according  tc  the  treaty 
and  the  patent  received  from  the  department,  commences  near  Fort  Smith, 
running  up  the  Arkansas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Canadian,  up  the  same  to  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  with  those  limits  to  Red  river,  down  the  same 
to  where  a  due  south  lino,  from  the  beginning  near  Fort  Smith,  will  strike 
the  Red  river,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  State  of  Arkansas  and 
the  Choctaws.   The  line  from  the  Canadian  to  the  Red  river  has  not  been  run. 

The  Choctaws  are  governed  by  written  laws  and  a  constitution  ;  elections 
are  held  annually  for  members  to  the  general  council.  The  nation  is  divided 
into  four  districts  (one  being  the  Chickasaw).  Each  district  elects,  by  the 
'qualified  voters,  a  chief,  who  holds  his  office  for  four  years,  and  is  eligible  for 
two  terms.  These  chiefs  receive  a  salary  from  the  United  States  of  $250  each, 
per  annum,  by  treaty  stipulation.  The  general  council,  consisting  of  forty 
members,  convenes  on  the  first  Monday  in  October;  a  speaker  and  a  clerk  is 
elected ;  the  speaker  is  addressed  as  is  customary  in  legislative  bodies,  and 
the  whole  business  of  the  council  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  decorum. 
Each  chief  delivers  a  message  in  person  to  the  council,  recommending  such 
laws  as  he  may  deem  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  as  there  is 
but  one  representative  body,  all  laws  that  are  passed  by  the  council  are  sub- 
mitted  to  the  chiefs;  if  approved,  the  same  become  laws;  if  not,  the  bills  are 
returned  to  the  council,  and  if  passed  by  two-thirds,  become  laws.  The 
council-house,  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  committee-rooms, 
and  also  seats  for  spectators,  was  erected  under  the  treaty  stipulations. 
Much  interest  is  manifested  by  the  people  in  electing  councillors,  and  also 
when  they  meet  together;  they  usually  remain  in  session  from  ten  to  fifteen 
days,  and  receive  a  per-diem  pay  of  $2.  Judges  are  nominated  by  the  chief  of 
the  district,  and  receive  a  small  compensation ;  and  trial  by  jury  is  guartinteed 
in  all  capital  offences ;  but  there  is  no  law  enforcing  the  collection  of  debts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Choctaws  have  materially  bettered  their  condition 
by  an  exchange  of  country ;  are  fast  approximating  to  our  own  laws 
and  institutions ;  and  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  and  prosperity  of 
oar  own  people,  as  well  as  the  perpetuity  of  our  Government.  They  have 
school  funds  sufficient  to  educate  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  beside  annu- 
ities from  the  United  States,  and  also  an  investment  ot  $5Q0,()00,  at  five  per 
cent.,  in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 
They  have  also  other  sources  of  wealth.  Their  laws  are  generally  respected, 
and  when  violated,  punishment  is  inflicted.  It  is  very  rare  that  acts  of 
violence  take  place  between  themselves ;  every  individual  feels  safe  in  his  own 
property ;  and  travellers  pass  through  the  nation  with  as  much  safety  as  they 
do  in  any  country. 

The  Chickasaws  number  about  5000.  They  have  settled  promifx^uously 
among  the  Choctaws ;  lately  they  are  beginning  to  move  up  to  the  district 
assigned  them,  which  they  did  not  do  at  first,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  pro* 
▼isions  and  the  exposed  situation  of  the  frontier.  The  Chickasaws  have 
obtained  greater  pecuniary  advantages  by  the  exchange  of  their  country  than 
any  of  the  tribes.  Their  lands  were  surveyed  and  sold  at  a  time  when  specu- 
lation was  at  its  highest,  and  when  the  most  enormous  prices  were  paid. 
The  funds  thus  arisitig  were  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  after  each 
head  of  a  family  had  obtained  a  reservation.  Some  profited  by  receiving 
large  amounts ;  but  in  most  cases,  the  money  having  been  easily  obtained, 
was  as  freely  spent.  It  is,  however,  the  home  the  Chickasaws  obtained  from 
the  Choctaws  that  compensates  them.    They  are  now  fairly  settled  in  m 
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ooantnr  at  lon.««t  as  fertile  as  the  one  thej  left,  and  removed,  to  a  great  extent^ 
from  the  evils  that  were  fast  destroying  them  as  a  people.  Tbey  anite  with 
the  Cbootaws  in  forming  the  fuarth  aistrict,  and  come  into  the  general  council 
of  the  nation  with  a  representation  corresponding  to  their  population.  The 
Chickasaws  hate  ample  national  funds  to  extend  the  mechanic  arts,  as  well 
as  education,  among  their  people.  Some  of  the  more  wealthy  are  planting 
cotton,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  people  are  getting  around  them  small 
stocks  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  which,  with  care  and  attention,  in  a  country 
80  well  adapted  to  stock-raising,  will  soon  greatly  increase. 

Cherokees.  —  This  people  combine  more  intelligence  than  any  of  the  tribes. 
Tbey  have  intermarried  more  with  the  whites,  have  had  the  advantages  of 
education,  and,  by  their  location,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
more  immediately  the  customs  and  manners  of  a  civiliied  people  than  any 
other  of  the  Indian  tribes.  There  are  many  intelligent  and  well-educated 
Chorokees. 

The  nation  consists  of  about  18,000  souls,  spread  over  an  extent  of  country 
sixty  miles  square,  comprising  several  varieties  of  soil.  Estimating  one 
warrior  to  every  five  souls,  would  give  3600.  Thev  are  improving  in  intel- 
lectual condition  ;  have  executife,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments;  an 
organized  government;  a  principal  and  assistant  chief,  elective  every  four 
years  ;  a  council  and  committee,  organized  somewhat  upon  the  principle  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  —  the  former 
consisting  of  twentv-four  members,  and  the  latter  of  sixteen,  elective  every 
two  years.  They  sit  annually,  and  are  usually  in  session  from  three  to  four 
weexs.  The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a  supreme  bench,  a  circuit  court,  and  a 
district  court ;  the  first  consisting  of  five  members,  the  second  of  four,  and 
the  latter  of  eight.  Thev  have  written  laws,  and  a  criminal  code.  The  circuit 
court  sits  spring  and  fall ;  the  supreme  court  once  a  year ;  the  district  court 
whenever  an  emergency  arises.  They  have  juries,  and  hear  pleadings.  The 
judges  of  the  circuit  and  district  benches  are  appointed  more  for  their  probity 
and  personal  worth  than  on  account  of  their  legal  attainments,  and  wul  com- 
pare, in  point  of  moral  worth,  with  any  similar  body  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  rigid  in  the  execution  of  their  laws ;  generally  impartial  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  as  yet  necessarily  in  a  rude  state.  As  many  as  four 
executions  have  taken  place  in  one  year.  The  people  are  very  tenacious  of 
the  management  and  regulation  of  their  internal  affairs. 

There  are  about  2000  professors  of  the  Christian  religion,  consisting  of 
Baptints,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians :  the  former,  comprising  much  the 
largest  class,  may  be  considered  the  first  both  for  intelligence  and  general 
integrity.  The  greater  part  of  the  Cherokee  people  are  balf-brc^s,  or 
what  are  known  to  be  the  middle  class,  who  are  ardent  and  enterprising,  and 
passionately  fond  of  gaming.  When  not  under  the  influence  of  ardent  spirits, 
they  are  hospitable  and  well  disposed ;  but,  when  under  such  influence,  their 
worst  passions  seem  to  be  roused.  They  have  a  school  fund  of  their  own, 
which  they  are  wisely  appropriating  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout 
the  nation^  bv  appointing  trustees  to  superintend  the  disbursements. 

The  Cherokees  are  not  naturally  disposed  to  labor ;  but  there  is  a  manifest 
change  in  this  particular,  both  from  necessity  and  inclination,  and  they  are 
now  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Their  country  is  well  watered,  and 
supplies  abundantly  all  the  products  known  to  that  latitude,  such  as  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  tobacco,  and  hemp.  Within  the  limits  of  the  nation,  there 
are  two  abundant  and  valuable  salt  springs ;  one  of  them  is  leased  to  a 
Cherokee  for  an  inconsiderable  sum,  but  is  not  worked  to  much  advantage^ 
either  to  the  proprietor  or  the  nation.  Stone  coal  of  the  finest  quality  abounds 
in  two  adjacent  sections. 

The  Cherokees  have  received  from  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States 
large  sums  of  money ;  some  have  profited  by  the  money  received,  while  others 
have  lavished  theirs  away,  leaving  only  a  desire  to  be  supplied,  vrithout  any 
disposition  to  do  so  by  their  own  labor.  Their  country  is  well  adapted  Xc 
raising  corn,  wheat,  oats,  Ac.,  with  the  usual  varieties  of  garden  vegetables, 
and  farms,  as  well  as  neat  houses,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  nation, 
exhibiting  signs  of  wealth  and  intelligence  unusual  in  an  Indian  country.  A 
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large  porHoa  of  the  oooDtrj  is  well  watered,  is  generally  ditided  into  wood- 
land and  prairie,  and  the  lands  are  rich  and  very  productive.  Large  stocks 
of  oatUe,  horses,  hogs,  and  sheep,  are  owned  by  the  natives,  aud  many  have 
also  paid  attention  to'planting  orchards,  which  are  very  unusaal  in  an  Indian 
oonntry.  Salt  water  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  the  Grand  Saline,  if 
judiciously  managed,  is  capable  of  supplying  a  large  portion  of  our  own 
population  with  salt  Stone  coal  is  to  be  found  in  several  places,  and  if  the 
gountry  was  examined,  it  would,  no  doubt,  exhibit  great  resources  of  wealth 
in  minerals  and  salt  water. 

They  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  with  four  blacksmiths  and  assist- 
ants, iron,  and  steel ;  also,  a  wheelwright  and  wagon-maker ;  independent  of 
whom  they  have  mechanics  of  different  kinds  in  the  nation.  They  also  hold 
a  large  fund  for  educational  purposes,  placed  by  treaty  under  the  control  of 
tiie  national  council,  which,  if  properly  applied,  will  go  far  to  educate  a  large 
portion  of  the  people.  They  are  governea  by  a  constitution  and  laws  adopted 
and  passed  by  the  people.  Debts  are  collected  in  the  usual  way,  by  issuing 
executions ;  letters  of  administration  are  also  granted  on  estates  of  deceased 
persons  in  the  nation ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  forms  and  regulations  are  ob- 
served, usually  in  use  in  the  States.  In  government  the  Gherokees  are  in 
advance  of  any  of  their  red  brethren. 

Creeks. — These  are  more  numerous  than  any  of  the  tribes,  numbering  at  least 
20,000.  The  census  of  the  nation  has  not  been  taken  since  the  emigration, 
the  annoitjr  not  being  paid  to  the  heads  of  families.  As  a  people,  they  have 
less  education  and  intelligence  than  either  the  Choctaws  or  Gherokees ;  but 
lately  they  have  given  better  evidences  of  a  disposition  to  encourage  education 
than  at  any  previous  time.  Many  of  the  Greeks  have  separate  fields ;  but 
their  ancient  custom  of  making  a  town  field  is  still,  to  a  great  extent,  observed. 
They  raise  large  quantities  of  corn,  melons,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  are  culti- 
vating rice  to  some  extent,  which  is  said  to  grow  well,  and  will  be  a  great 
accession  to  their  living.  They  have  four  blacksmiths  and  assistants,  with 
iron  and  steel  furnished  by  treatj^  stipulations,  and  also  a  wheelwright  and 
wagon-maker.  Possessing  but  few,  if  any,  native  mechanics,  they  rely  mainly 
for  their  work  upon  mechanics  furnished  by  the  Qovemment.  They  have 
quite  a  large  anouity,  which  is  paid  to  the  chiefs,  and  by  them  divided 
among  the  different  towns,  in  accordance  with  existing  laws,  and  theii 
own  request,  which  at  least  makes  it  satisfactory  to  the  chiefs.  They  have 
commenced  passing  regular  laws,  which  are  recorded  by  the  clerks  appointed 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  tbev  do  not  elect  representatives,  their  chiefs  being  the 
law-makers  generally.  The  principal  ohief.  Roily  M*Intosh,  is  a  man  of  un- 
doubted attachment  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  most  of  the  chiefs.  The  certainty  that  the  country  they  own  is  really 
theirs,  does  much  to  reconcile  old  feelings. 

The  late  emigrants,  or  what  are  termed  the  Upper  Creeks^  although  yery 
much  dissatisfied  for  a  length  of  time  after  their  removal  to  their  new  nomes, 
owinij  mainly  to  their  sufferings  from  sickness,  and  the  great  mortality  that 
prevailed  among  them,  are  now  a  happy,  healthy,  and  contented  people,  are 
much  in  advance  of  the  Lower  Creeks  (or  early  emigrants)  in  the  variety, 
quality,  and  Quantity  of  their  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  in  the  man* 
agement  of  their  farms,  and  have  larger  and  better  stocks  of  domestio 
animals.  They  are  likewise  much  in  advance  of  the  Lower  Greeks  in  domestio 
or  household  manufactures,  making  quantities  of  cotton  cloth  from  the  raw 
material,  planted  and  cultivated  upon  their  own  farms;  have  also  several 
useful  native  mechanics  among  them,  such  as  carpenters,  wheelwrights, 
loom-makers,  smiths,  Ac. ;  and  all  reside  in  good  comfortable  houses  of  their 
own  construction. 

Seminoles, — ^This  tribe  have  from  time  to  time  removed,  until  it  is  now  under- 
stood they  have  generally  emi^ated.  Unfortunately  for  the  Seminoles,  the 
chief  of  each  party,  as  they  landed  at  or  near  Fort  Gibson,  endeavored  to  settle 
away  from  the  others.  This  was  done  by  the  chiefs,  with  the  hope  of  keeping 
around  them  a  party  of  which  they  were  the  head,  fearing  that  it  they  become 
united,  some  other  more  favored  leader  would  supersede  them,  and  by  this 
means  they  were  Mattered  not  only  in  the  Greek  but  also  in  the  Gherokee 
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coantrj.  Mioanopv,  and  other  leading  Seminolee,  settled  on  i^'^  V  /oik 
of  the  Canadian,  in  the  coantrj  assiipfied  them.  Efforts  haw'  b€  7  made 
to  ooncontrate  the  Seminoles  at  this  point ;  but  this  is  difficolt  to  do,  and  does 
not  meet  with  much  favor  from  the  Creeks.  They  are  willing  for  them  to 
settle  in  any  part  of  the  Creek  niation  promiscuonsly,  giving  an  a  reason  that 
tho  Seminoles  themselves  are  not  suited,  from  their  present  feelings,  to  locate 
in  a  body,  and  become  quiet  and  orderly  neighbors.  That  portion  of  the 
Seminoles  who  settled  on  the  Deep  Fork  of  the  Canadian  nave  raised  a 
surplus  of  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  melons,  all  of  which  grow  to  great 
perfection,  and  a  few  have  raised  small  patches  of  rice.  The  labor,  however, 
IS  principally  performed  by  their  negroes,  who  were  participants  in  the  Florida 
war,  but  who  have  thus  far  conducted  themselves  with  great  propriety. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  importance  or  distinction  of  toe  SJeminole 
chiefs  in  Florida,  they  seem  to  lose  their  greatness  in  the  crowd  of  other 
Indians  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  twenty-one  trills  transferred  from  the  old  States  and  settled  in  the 
territory  partially  included  in  Kansas,  comprise  the  Delawares,  Shawnees, 
Wyandots,  Miamies,  Weas,  Piankashaws,  Ottowa8,Chippewas,  Pottawattamies, 
Kickapoos,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Senecas,  mixed  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  Peorias 
Kaskaskias,  lowns,  Stockbridges  or  Mohicans,  Munsees,  and  portions  of  the 
Iroquois,  forming  together  an  aggregate  population  <»f  30,893.  The  indi- 
genous tribes  residing  in  the  territory  are  the  Quappas,  Osages,  Kansas, 
Pawnees,  and  Arapahoes.  numbering  7358.  The  Otoes,  Omabaws,  Missouries, 
Cbeyennes,  and  some  other  indigenous  tribes,  have  not  been  enumerated.* 
The  local  agents,  writing  to  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  a  short 
time  after  the  period  of  colonization,  present  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  under  their  jurisdiction,  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts. 

Quappas,  —  This  tribe  have  greatly  changed  their  habits  within  a  few 
years ;  from  having  been  a  whiskey-drinking,  squalid,  poverty-stricken  race, 
they  have  become  temperate,  frugal,  and  industrious,  directing  their  attention 
to  agriculture,  and  to  the  general  improvement  of  their  condition.  They  arc 
now  well  clothed,  and  have  enough  to  eat  This  change  is  in  part  owing  to 
the  fact,  that  the  venders  of  spirits  in  the  Cherokee  settlements  north  of  tho 
Quappas,  whence  their  supplies  were  principally  drawn,  have  abandoned  the 
trade,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  their  more  respectable 
neighbors.  A  great  deal  of  credit  is,  however,  due  to  the  Quappas  them- 
selves, for  they  could,  if  so  disposed,  procure  liquor  from  the  whites;  but 
they  have  listened  to  better  counsels,  and  resisted  the  temptation. 

ifixed  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  —  These  Indians  have  never  been  as  much 
inclined  to  intemperance  as  some  of  the  other  bands,  and  there  has  not  been 
so  great  a  change  among  them..  They  continue  to  raise  com,  wheat,  oats, 
garden  vegetables,  &c.,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  improving  rather  than 
otherwise.  ^ 

The  country  occupied  by  these  tribes  is  high,  rolling,  healthy,  and  finely 
watered ;  containing  springs  of  the  best  water  in  every  direction,  sometimes 
gushing  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  streams  large  enough  to  turn  a  mill.  .Where 
It  is  fit  for  cultivation  at  all,  the  land  is  fertile ;  but  much  of  it  is  hilly  and 
barren,  worthless  except  for  the  timber.  The  lands  on  the  water-courses  are 
of  the  best  quality,  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  hemp,  corn,  and 
the  small  grains,  and  the  upland  prairies  are  scarcely  inferior ;  but  there  is 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  good  land  than  the  present  occupants  will  ever 
use.  The  heavily-timbered  bottoms  on  the  Pom  me  de  Terre  and  the  Neosho 
afford  not  only  good  winter  range  for  cattle,  but  an  abundance  of  marsh  for 
hogs.  The  Quappas  have  a  coal-bank  immediately  on  tho  Neosho,  the  coal  in 
which  is  bituminous,  of  good  quality,  easily  obtained,  and  the  supply  appa- 
rently inexhaustible.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  coal  there  are  several  tar-springs, 
or  rather  springs  of  sulphur-water  and  mineral  tar,  or  petroleum,  together; 
the  latter  substance  rising  with  the  water,  and  separating  from  it  immediately 
after  it  issues  from  the  earth. 

Osages,  —  This  tribe  has  made  but  little  perceptible  improvement  in  agri 
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^Jtaralporsaits,  tboagh  some  ten  or  twelve  families  of  Pa-ba-sca's  (George 
iThite  Hare)  and  Clermont's  bands,  bave  lately  fenced  and  plougbed  tbeir 
fields.  Tbey  are  still  living,  witb  few  exceptions,  in  large  towns,  wbere  it 
will  be  impossible  to  make  miicb  progress  in  stock-raising  or  farming;  Tab- 
hu-sca,  the  principal  cbief,  and  a  bad  man,  being  much  opposed  to  the  farming 
operations  of  bis  people.  They  have  adopted  a  short  code  of  penal  laws  fur 
the  government  of  their  people,  which  forbid,  not  the  introduction,  bat  the 
sale,  of  ardent  spirits  in  tneir  country,  under  the  penalty  of  the  destruction 
of  the  spirits,  and  lashes  on  the  offender.  The  people  meet  in  general  council 
once  in  each  and  every  year,  assisted  by  their  agent  and  interpreter,  for  the 
purpose  of  law-making,  &c. 

Shaumees. — This  tribe  own  a  tract  of  country  twenty-five  miles  north  and 
south,  and  one  hundred  east  and  west,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Kanias  river,  which,  in  point  of  soil, 
timber,  and  water,  is  equalled  by  but  few  tracts  of  the  same  size  in  any 
country ;  though  there  is,  however,  hardly  a  sufficient  proportion  of  timber  for 
the  prairie.  The  Shawnees  have  become  an  agricultural  people ;  their  buildings 
and  farms  being  similar  to  those  of  the  whites  in  a  new-settled  country ; 
enclosed  hj  rail  fences,  and  most  of  them  in  good  form ;  each  string  of  fence 
being  straight,  sufficiently  high  to  secure  their  crops,  and  many  of  them 
staked  and  ridered.  They  all  live  in  comfortable  cabins,  perhaps  half  or 
more  being  built  of  good  hewn  logs,  and  neatly  raised,  with  outhouses,  stables, 
and  barns. 

Delaufares,  —  The  Delawares  own  a  tract  of  country  sixty  miles  east  and 
west,  and  about  twenty-four  miles  north  and  south,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Kansas  river,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Missouri  river,  or  State  of  Missouri. 
The  soil,  timber,  and  water,  are  generally  very  good.  Like  the  Shawnees, 
they  depend  for  a  subsistence  mainly  on  their  farms,  which,  with  their  horses, 
are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  Shawnees.  They  cultivate  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  beans,  peas,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  and 
many  other  vegetables  in  abundance,  and  raise  a  great  number  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  hogs. 

Kickapoos,  — The  Kickapoos  own  a  tract  of  country  immediately  north  of 
the  Delawares,  about  sixty  miles  east  and  west,  by  thirty  nortl%and  south, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Missouri  river,  or  State  of  Missouri,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Delaware  country.  They  raise  a  large  surplus  of  Indian  corn ; 
also  beef  and  pork  fur  sale. 

Stoekbridges,  —  By  permission,  this  little  band  of  Stockbridges  settled  on 
the  Delaware  lands,  near  the  Missouri  river,  and  about  seven  miles  below 
Fort  Leavenworth,  some  time  in  February,  1840,  since  when  they  have  built 
for  themselves  a  number  of  neat  log  cabins,  opened  several  small  farms,  and 
raise  more  Indian  corn  than  they  need  for  their  own  use.  Tbey  grow  pump- 
kins, beans,  peas,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  many  other  vegetables,  and  have 
made  ^ood  root-houses  to  preserve  them ;  all  of  which  they  have  effected  with 
very  little  means. 

GhriHian  Indiana,  —  The  Christian  Indians  came  with,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Stockbridges,  settled  among  the  Delawares,  built  comfortable  little 
cabins,  and  made  small  farms. 

Kanzas.  —-The  Kanzas  Indians,  located  on  the  Kanzas  river,  about  eighty 
miles  above  its  mouth,  make  many  excuses  for  not  turning  their  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits;  the  principal  one  being,  that  they  are  afraid  to  work, 
for  fear  the  rawnees  will  come  on  them  and  kill  them  all  off.  They  raise  but 
little  grain,  in  fact,  not  enough  to  subsist  them ;  and  their  only  dependence 
for  a  subsistence  is  on  the  buffalo,  and  what  few  deer  and  turkeys  they  can 
kill.     They  follow  the  chase. 

Ottoes  and  MUsotirias.  —  These  Indians  are  in  a  most  deplorable  situation^ 
notwithstanding  they  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  Qovernment  extended  to 
them  for  many  years,  and  that,  during  certain  periods  they  bid  fair  to  follow 
the  example  of  some  of  their  more  advanced  red  brethren  of  the  west  in  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  civilization — having  been  furnished  with  teachers, 
blacksmiths,  and  farmers,  for  these  purposes ;  but  the  evil  spirit  found  its 
way,  through  various  channels,  into  their  lodges,  and  generated  among  them 
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disoonteni  jealoasy  and  strife,  which  eyentuallj  tenninatod  id  butoheij  and 
bloodshed.  This  state  of  things  produced  in  their  minds  a  settled  prejudice 
against  the  spot  which  they  then  occupied,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Platte,  under  the  impression  that  an  evil  spirit  hovered  over  and  around 
them ;  and,  acting  under  this  belief,  they,  in  a  moment  of  drunkenness  and 
riot,  set  fire  to  their  village,  which  was  soon  reduced  to  ashes.  Tbeir  farm, 
which  was  located  contiguous  to  the  village,  suffered  a  similar  fate;  the 
greater  part  of  the  fences  naving  been  torn  down  and  burnt,  and  the  whole 
is  now  lying  waste  and  uncultivated.  They  have  totally  abandoned  this  ill- 
Cited  spot,  and  settled,  rather  temporarily,  in  various  lodges  or  villages  on 
the  south  side  of  the  River  Platte.  The  village  of  the  Missourias  stands  on 
the  prairie,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  while  the  Ottoe  villages,  four  in  number, 
are  located  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  between  a  point  five  miles  above 
its  mouth,  and  one  eighteen  miles  higher  up. 

Omahas, — These  Indians  follow  the  chase  as  usual,  and  claim  the  country 
bounded  by  the  Missouri  river  on  the  eant,  by  Shell  creek  on  the  weat,  by  the 
River  Platte  on  the  south,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Poncas  country.  The 
Elkhom,  which  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  and  empties  into  the  Platte  about 
twenty  miles  above  -its  mouth,  is  the  largest  stream  which  passes  through 
their  territory.  Their  favorite  village  once  stood  near  the  Missouri  river,  and 
about  one  hundred  miles  above  Fort  Leavenworth ;  but  several  years  since 
they  were  driven  from  this  location  by  the  Sioux,  and  since  then  have  settled 
temporarily  on  the  Elkhom,  where  they  now  suffer  from  extreme  indigeDce, 
not  using  even  ordinary  savage  exertion  in  the  culture  of  corn. 

Pawnees,  —  The  four  principal  chiefs,  with  a  number  of  their  respective 
bands,  have  removed  to  their  new  homes  on  the  Loup  fork  of  the  Platte. 
They  generally  evince  a  peaceable  and  friendly  disposition,  though  they  have 
an  unsettled  difficulty  with  the  Ottoes,  growing  out  of  murders  heretofore 
committed  by  the  latter  on  some  of  their  people. 

K<uk(uki4iSy  WetUf  Piankctshaws,  and  PottawaUamies, — These  tribes  have 
made  but  little  change  in  their  condition ;  owning  some  cattle  and  hogs, 
work-oxen,  farming  utensils,  &c.,  and  depending  entirely  on  agricultural  pur- 
suits for  a  subsistence ;  though  if  it  were  not  for  the  ruinous  practice  pursued 
by  those  lawless  individuals  who  are  settled  immediately  on  the  line  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and,  in  violation  of  the  State  laws,  furnish  them  with 
whiskey,  their  improvement  would  be  rapid. 

OtUnoas,  —  This  people  is  still  advancing  in  agricultural  pursuits;  thev 
may  be  said  to  have  entirely  abandoned  the  chase;  all  of  them  live  in  good, 
comfortable  log  cabins ;  have  fields  enclosed  with  rail-fences ;  and  own 
domestic  animals.  Out  of  their  annuity  they  have  erected  a  good  horse-m/U ; 
many  of  them  are  sowing  wheat,  and  ere  long  they  will  raise  grain  enough 
to  supply  themselves  with  flour  and  meal  for  their  own  consumption. 

lowas,  —  This  tribe  is  located  on  the  waters  of  the  Namaha,  a  tributary  of 
the  Missouri,  and  their  principal  village  is  situated  one  mile  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Namaha.  These  Indians  are  much  given  to  intemperance,  and 
while  under  the  influence  of  liquor  act  very  ill  toward  each  other,  as  well  as 
toward  the  whites. 

Sacs  and  Foxes. — These  Indians  are  a  proud,  independent  people,  pursuing 
the  chase  during  the  hunting  season.  They  are  not  so  much  given  to  intem- 
perance as  the  fowas,  and  entertain  much  more  respect  and  love  for  the  white 
man  than  do  the  latter ;  frequently  boasting  of  their  friendship  to  the  whites, 
and  their  peaceable  disposition  toward  their  red  brothers. 

Some  years  later,  the  chief  ofiioer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washington, 
makes  use  of  the  following  language,  after  having  visited  personally  the 
eolonized  tribes : 

"  The  condition  of  the  Indians  located  west  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  is  not  as 
Prosperous,  or  their  advance  in  civilization  as  rapid,  as  the  official  reports 
mually  received  from  that  part  of  the  country  would  authorise  us  to  expect 
l«i  several  tribes  are  to  be  found  some  educated,  intelligent  men  ;  and  many 
ire  able,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  to  subsist  themselves.  Among  these 
Uaoses  there  are  sopae  sincere  professors  of  relip;iou ;  but  the  mass  of  tl^ 
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Indians  are  indolent  and  intemperate,  and  many  of  them  are  degraded  and 
debased. 

**The  transplanting  of  these  Indians,  and  the  dedication  of  their  present 
country  to  their  use,  and  for  their  future  home,  was  an  emanation  of  the 
purest  benevolence,  and  the  dictate  of  humanity.  Vast  sums  of  mone^  have 
been  expended  by  the  Government  for  the  sustenance,  comfort,  and  civihza- 
tion  of  these  unfortunate  people,  and  the  missionary  has  occupied  that  field 
of  labor  long  and  faithfully  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  bv 
the  Government  and  good  men,  the  experiment  has  measurably  failea 
Located  generally  on  large  tracts  of  land,  separated  into  small  and  distinct 
bauds,  roaming  at  will,  and  wandering  in  idleness,  the  mass  of  these  tribes 
are  in  a  degraded  state,  with  no  hope  of  a  considerable  de^e  of  reformation 
(even  with  such  improvements  as  are  practicable  in  their  present  manage- 
ment), without  a  change  of  residence." 


APPENDIX. 

But  little  change  occurred  iu  the  status  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  until 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Then,  the  migration  of  Americans  to 
that  rich  country  brought  the  men  in  transit  over  the  plains  and  the  moun- 
tains right  in  contact  with  several  powerful  tribes,  of  whom  little  had  been 
popularly  known. 

Before  reverting  to  the  annals  of  any  of  these  tribes,  we  will  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  Gierokees,  and  other  partially  civilized  tribes. 

The  troubles  breaking  out  upon  the  election  of  President  Lincoln  placed 
the  Cherokees  and  their  affiliated  tribes  in  a  very  peculiar  and  distressing 
situation.  The  lands  which  they  occupied  were  surrounded  by  slave  States, 
most  of  which  were  actually  or  sympathetically  in  alliance  with  the  Confed- 
erate government.  Some  of  the  most  prosperous  and  influential  of  those 
Indians  were  themselves  the  owners  of  black  slaves,  and  the  active  agents  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  lost  no  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the  Indians 
that  it  was  the  object  of  the  United  States  to  release  all  slaves.  A  large 
number  of  the  Indians  accordingly  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Southerners. 
A  powerful  minority,  however,  struggled  hard  to  retain  their  fellow-country- 
men in  loyalty  to  the  Union.  Among  the  latter  was  the  principal  chief,  John 
Ross.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  powerful  arguments  of  Ross  and  other  loyal 
Indians,  first  the  Choctaws,  then  the  ChiclAsaws,  and  finally  the  Cherokees, 
enlisted  under  the  Confederates.  The  wife  of  Ross  was  the  last  person  who 
yielded  to  the  Secession  torrent,  and  she,  personally,  prevented  the  Confederate 
fiag  from  being  hoisted  over 'the  Council  House.  These  Indians  contributed 
several  regiments  toward  the  Southern  quota,  but,  as  ever  with  their  peo- 
ple, failed  to  make  any  great  mark  upon  battle-fields  where  regular 
military  organization  prevails:  It  must  be  said  in  their  favor,  that  at  thb 
outset  of  the  war  the  United  States  was  unable  to  give  those  tribes  any  kind 
of  physical  support,  and  they  only  saw  a  probability  that  all  their  lands, 
crops^  dwellings,  and  slaves  would  be  confiscated  by  the  then  victorious 
Southerners.  At  the  end  of  the  war  these  tribes  resumed  their  former 
relation  to  the  general  government. 

The  annexed  will  be  found  a  reHable  statement  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  following  named  tribes  : 

The  Delewares  have  a  reservation  in  Kansas.  They  number  about  1*000, 
and  fsach  individual  has  a  personal  property  of  at  least  $1,000.  TJie  bulk  of 
these  i)eople  have  taken  kindly  to  civilization.  Many  of  them  are  thrifty 
fanners,  while  others  are  traders  in  cattle  and  goods,  dealing  with  Indians 
and  whites  on  the  prairies  and  mountains. 

The  Missouri  lowas  devote  themselves  almost  entirely  to  agriculture  ; 
reverting  to  hunting  only  as  a  pastime.  They  number  something  over  300, 
and  have  quite  a  large  sum  secured  to  each  individual. 

The  Kicapoos  have  at  times  been  on  the  verge  of  starvation.     But  they 
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took  dUigentlj  to  farming ;  raising  wheat  and  otlier  food.     Thej  have  a 
reserve  fund  of  $40,000  among  850  of  them. 

The  Omahas  are  among  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Indians.  They  have 
fine  farms,  on  which  they  cultivate  com,  wheat,  and  sor;^ham.  They  have 
also  extensive  pasture  lands.  They  have  a  regular  pobce  force,  and  give 
much  attention  to  schools. 

The  Pottawatomies  have  some  30  miles  square  of  property  belonging  to 
them,  in  a  fine  healthy  situation,  on  the  Kansas  river.  They  number  more 
tlian  4,000  souls,  and  are  prosperous.  They  have  not  entirely  abandoned  the 
chase.     Schools  and  churches  are  flourishing. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  once  a  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribe,  still  cling 
to  the  garb  and  many  of  the  primitive  usages  of  their  race.  Tliey  number 
oyer  1,800  individuals,  and  eke  out  their  subsistence  by  annually  hunting  the 
buffalo  and  dependine:  upon  the  yearly  sums  paid  them  by  the  government. 

The  Shawnees,  always  an  intelligent  people,  number  nearly  1,000.  The 
property  held  by  the  tribe  is  estiouited  to  be  worth  about  two  millions  of 
dollars.  They  appear  to  be  progressively  improving  in  all  the  best  points  of 
civilized  life. 

•  The  Winnibagoes  number  about  2,200,  and  have  property  worth  at  least 
$70,000.  Each  family  has  a  farm  of  80  acres ;  each  male  unmarried,  40 
acres. 

One  band  of  the  Sioux,  the  Yanctounnais,  have  always  been*  fierce  and 
untamable,  preferrring  to  continue  their  rovmg  habits.  This  section  of 
the  Sioux  amount  to  nearly  4,000,  and  yield  very  reluctantly  to  any  proffers 
from  the  government  looking  to  the  sale  of  their  lands. 

Another  large  party  of  the  Sioux  take  kindly  to  a  more  civilized  state  of 
existence,  cultivate  farms  and  assume  many  of  the  ways  of  the  whites, 
dwelling  in  houses  and  dressing  in  the  fashion  of  the  neighboring  whites. 
The  Sioux  proper  are  calculated  to  be  little  short  of  7,000.  Their  wealth  is 
counted  largely  in  horses  and  cattle. 

THE  SIOUX  WAR. 

A  large  force  of  Indians,  composed  in  the  main  part  of  Sioux,  with  an 
addition  of  many  wandering  portions  of  other  warlike  tribes,  had  located 
themselves  in  a  very  advantageous  position  upon  the  Big  Little  Horn  river," 
in  the  Yellowstone  country,  in  the  year  1876.  On  the  25th  of  May,  of  that 
year.  General  Custer,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  cavalry 
officer  during  the  civil  war,  was  ordered  by  his  superiors  to  hunt  up  and 
attack  this  Indian  force.  The  situation  of  the  savages  was  not  at  all  well 
known,  and  the  customarj'  scouting  does  not  appear  to  have  been  done.  The 
sad  result  of  this  neglect  we  know  too  well — ^the  immediate  particulars  of  the 
action  we  know  only  by  surmise.  The  gallant  Custer,  in  this  instance, 
inst^^ad  of  surj)rising,  was  himself  surprised.  Riding  at  the  head  of  five  hun- 
dred as  brave  men  as  ever  bestrode  a  war-horse,  he  rushed  right  into  a  deathly 
vortex.  The  soldiers,  to  a  man,  were  shot,  brained,  or  stabbed.  Not  one 
individual  remained  alive  to  rehearse  the  dreadful  scene.  Dumb  evidence 
enough  remained  to  inform  spectators  of  the  bloody  field  that  the  heroic 
CMster,  and  his  no  less  heroic  officers  and  soldiers,  fought  bravely,  and  only 
fell  before  the  onslaught  of  the  Indians,  who  greatly  outnumbered  thenL 
A  wily  Sioux  chief,  with  the  strange  name  of  Sitting  Bull,  is  presumed  to 
have  i)een  the  leader  of  the  Indians.  While  this  fight  with  Custer  was  going 
on,  the  Sioux,  either  by  extraordinary  luck  for  them,  or  most  wonderful 
strat<»gy,  contrived  to  find  employment  for  two  or  three  other  detachments  of 
cavalry,  so  that  they  could  not  come  to  Custer's  aid.  The  prudence  of  Major 
Reno,  and  the  fortunate  arrival  of  General  Terry,  possibly  saved  the  rest  of 
the  expedition  from  the  same  fate. 

Apart  from  the  fatal  rencontre  with  Sitting  Bull,  the  Sioux  had  several 
other  encoimters  with  United  States  troops,  which  resulted  in  a  different  man- 
ner. General  Crook,  who  commanded  about  2,000  men,  during  eight  months 
of  1876,  marched  over  8,000  miles,  in  a  very  rough  country.  During  this 
campaign.  Crook's  force  killed  and  captured  over  700  Indians,  wounded  500, 
and  destroyed  400  lodges,  which  sheltered  at  least  8,000  persons. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Sitting  Bull,  the  Indians  managed  to  elude  all 
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plans  laid  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  contrived,  with  little  loss,  to  get  across 
the  line  into  the  neighboring  British  possessions.  Here  they  have  since 
remained.  So  far  they  have  scornfully  rejected  all  offers  made  by  our  gov- 
ernment for  their  return  to  our  jurisdiction.  It  is  but  justice  to  remark 
that  Uie  Canadian  government  and  our  own  are  in  perfect  accord  upon  this 
subject,  the  former  having  given  the  Indians  peremptory  orders  to  remaiu 
Deaoeful,  and  not  attempt  to  make  any  raids  across  the  border. 

The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  ranging  between  the  upper  Arkansas, 
Texas,  and  Colorado,  are  a  very  bold,  warlike  people. 

The  Pah-Ute  tribe,  occupying  a  part  of  Nevada  Territory,  during  the 
-war  prevented  any  interruption  with  the  coach  and  telegraph  service.  They 
might  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  had  they  struck  at  these  import- 
ant lines  of  communication  and  travel. 

The  Washoe  Indians  have  not  the  least  aspirations  toward  a  better  mode 
of  life.  They  look  to  the  natural,  unartificial  products  of  the  soil  and  various 
insects  to  enable  them  to  drag  out  their  ill- fed  existence. 

The  Navajoes  and  Apaches,  who  live  in  New  Mexico,  are  seldom  really 
at  peace  with  our  people.  They  are  a  martial  race,  admirable  horsemen, 
skillful  in  the  use  of  arms.  They  frequently  make  incursions  upon  the 
defenceless  villages  of  Mexico,  often  recrossing  the  border  with  much  spoil 
and  many  captives.  These  two  tribes,  together,  it  is  estimated  by  the  best 
authorities,  count  about  20,000. 

The  Pueblos  and  Mohuache  Utahs  are  not  so  savage  in  their  nature,  and 
during  our  late  war  evidenced,  by  word  and  deed,  a  friendly  feeling  toward 
us.     Tliese  two  tribes  united  fall  little  short  of  20,C00  individuals. 

The  Utah  Indians  originally  numbered  at  least  17,000  people.  The 
Mormons  are  accused  of  having  used  these  Indians  to  make  depredations 
upon  the  whites  opposed  to  their  peculiar  tenets. 

The  California  Indians,  in  spite  of  the  self-sacrificing  missions  long  kept 
up  by  the  first  Spanish  settlers,  have  failed  to  make  anything  like  satisfac- 
tory advances  in  civilization.  They  are  a  poor,  degraded  specimen  of  the 
Indian  race,  proving  that  something  else  is  needed  to  elevate  man  than  a 
fertile  soil  and  a  glorious  climate. 

THE  MODOCS  AND  THE  MODOC  WAR. 

In  the  year  1867,  the  Modocs,  a  small,  but  brave  tribe,  living  on  the 
boundaries  between  California  and  Oregon,  began  to  give  much  trouble  to 
the  settlers.  Their  hostile  speeches  and  movements,  however,  excited  but 
little  apprehension,  as  they  were  not  deemed  any  way  formidable,  on  account 
of  the  paucity  of  their  numbers. 

One  Modoc  Jack  acquired  popularity  with  his  tribe  by  his  wisdom  in 
council  and  by  his  rash  bravery  in  the  field. 

The  Modocs  resided  on  Lost  River. 

The  chief  was  Schonches ;  and  although  his  father  had  been  shot  and 
killed  by  the  whites — in  which  respect  he  resembled  Mqdoc  Jack — ^yet  he  was 
willing  to  lead  a  quiet  life. 

Troubles  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  became  quite  common. 
The  whites  continued  to  settle  the  country  in  the  region  of  Lost  River,  near 
the  boundary  of  Upper  California  and  Oregon,  until  a  disposition  prevailed 
to  send  the  Indians  to  a  reservation.  The  Indian  Commissioner,  about  the 
year  1864,  made  an  effort  to  get  the  Modocs  upon  the  Yinax  reservation  on 
Martin  River,  in  Oregon,  fifty  miles  north  of  Lost  River. 

This  at  once  raised  up  two  parties  among  the  Modocs — Schonches,  the 
chief,  being  in  favor  of  going  to  the  reservation,  while  Jack  opposed  it. 

Jack  exhorted  the  Modocs  to  resist  the  palefaces,  until  he  fired  them  with 
enthusiasm. 

Finally,  after  a  great  deal  of  talk,  Schonches  consented  to  go  to  the  reser- 
vation, ana  he  set  out  with  about  thirty  warriors,  with  their  squaws  and 
pappooses. 

The  rest  of  the  tribe  remained,  intending  to  fight  it  out  with  the  whites 

'  to  the  last,  and  these  chose  Jack  for  chief.     Then   it  was  that  Jack  drew 

upon  himself  the  notice  of  the  wliites:  his  fame  began  to  be  carried  abroad. 

Captain  Jack  was  a  stem,  dignified  man. 
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Besides  Jsck  were  seyeral  other  noted  chAracters,  who  united  with  him 
in  opposing  the  encroachments  of  the  palefaces.  Among  these  were  Scar- 
faced  Charley,  the  next  noted  one  of  the  tribe.  Shack  Nast/  Jim,  a  young- 
ster of  not  over  twenty  or  twenty-two.  Hocker  Jim,  though  quite  young, 
looked  as  if  he  could  be  guilty  of  anything. 

When  it  was  found  that  Jack  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Modocs, 
great  efforts  were  made  to  prevail  upon  him  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  to 
remove  to  the  reservation  where  Schonches  had  gone,  but  Jack  and  others  only 
went  to  examine  the  place.  They  expressed  their  preference  for  the  plenti- 
ful supply  of  fish  in  Lost  River ;  and  so  they  went  Wk  to  their  old  home. 

But  the  troubles  continued.  The  borderers  hated  the  Indians,  and  they 
made  no  secret  of  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  regarded  the 
borderers  as  interlopers  on  their  domain. 

In  the  fall  of  1867,  Mr.  Lindsay  Applegate  induced  Captain  Jack  and  his 
band  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  Uncle  &un,  and  they  consequently  moved 
up  to  Yinax  reservation.  They  remained  there  until  January,  and  then 
returned  to  their  quarters  on  Lost  River.  The  Modocs  since  that  time  lived 
in  this  locality. 

The  first  treaty  was  made  with  Ike,  an  Indian,  who  claimed  the  right 
over  that  section  of  the  country.  A  second  treaty  was  made  with  Big  Jack, 
and  finally  a  third  with  Captain  Jack,  Schonches  and  others.  A  consi^ration 
was  paid  the  Indians  on  each  occasion.  Mr.  Odincal,  the  present  Indian  Com- 
missioner, annoyed  by  the  perpetual  complaints  of  Ore^n  settlers,  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  Modoc  Indians  to  Yinax  reservation.  A  combined 
movement  was  consequently  made  on  Thanksgiving  Dav.  There  was  a  brisk 
fight  between  the  United  States  troops  and  Captain  Jack's  band,  in  which 
upward  of  fifty  Indians  and  several  soldiers  were  idlled,  and  many  wounded. 
In  the  meantime  the  settlers  had  nearlv  prevailed  on  the  Curly -headed 
Doctor's  band  to  go  to  the  reservation,  as  thev  stated  that  Captain  Jack^s  party 
had  surrendered ;  but  hearing  the  firing  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  they 
refused  to  go,  and  presently  both  sides  began  firing.  The  citizens  finally 
retreated,  leaving  one  of  their  party  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  Indians  state 
the  whites  killed  a  squaw  and  two  pappooses  in  the  fight.  This  party  then 
broke  loose  over  the  country  and  murdered  some  twelve  or  thirteen  white 
settlers,  and  then  going  round  the  northern  end  of  Tule  or  Rhett  Lake, 
joined  Captain  Jack  in  the  Lava  Beds.  Captain  Jack  and  his  party  had 
retreated  tnere  immediately  after  their  fi^ht  with  the  soldiers,  but  kept  on 
the  California  side  of  the  river,  and  went  mto  the  Lava  Beds  from  the  south 
em  side.  They  did  not  murder  any  citizens  on  their  retreat,  and,  in  fact, 
told  a  settler  named  Samuel  Watson  to  go  home,  as  they  only  wanted  to  fight 
with  soldiers,  not  settlers. 

The  Indians  all  started  off  one  night  and  joined  Captain  Jack  in  the  Lava 
Beds,  reinforcing  his  command.  Captain  Jack  refused  to  go  back  to  the 
reservation.  The  principal  Peace  Commissioners  sent  to  the  Modocs 
were  Mr.  Meachun,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Dyer.  The  labors  of  these 
Peace  Commissioners  proved  abortive,  and  Captain  Jack  persisted  in  remain- 
ing with  his  tribe,  in  the  Lava  Beds. 

These  Lava  Beds  present  a  strange  appearance.  If  one  could  imagine  a 
smooth,  solid  sheet  of  granite,  ten  mues  square  and  five  hundred  feet  thick, 
covering  resistless  mines  of  gunpowder  scattered  at  irregular  intervals  under 
it — ^that  these  mines  are  exploded  simultaneously,  rending  the  whole  field 
into  rectangular  masses  from  the  size  of  a  match-box  to  that  of  a  church, 
heaping  the  masses  high  in  some  places  and  leaving  deep  chasms  in  others. 
Following  the  explosion,  the  whole  thing  is  placed  in  one  of  Vulcan's  cruci- 
bles and  heated  up  to  a  point  where  the  whole  begins  to  fuse  and  run  togeth- 
er, and  then  suffered  to  cool.  The  roughness  of  the  upper  surface  remains 
as  the  explosion  left  it,  while  all  below  is  honeycombed  by  the  crevices 
caused  by  the  cooling  of  the  melted  rock. 

From  the  top  of  one  of  these  stone  pyramids  an  Indian  can  shoot  a  man 
without  even  exposing  a  square  inch  of  himself. 

The  country  along  the  line  separating  California  from  Oregon,  in  which 
the  lava  beds  are  situated,  has  been  the  theatre  of  military  operations  against 
the  Indians  at  different  times  during  the  past  twenty  fears.  It  has  been 
traversed  by  emigrants  who  settled  in  the  neighborhood  and  it  is  irell  and 
favorably  niown  as  a  cattle  range, 
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The  Lava  Beds  cover  an  area  of  100  square  miles.  Thej  appear  to 
have  been  brought  mto  existence  by  upheavals  from  below.  The  largest 
cave  is  known  as  Ben  Wright's  cave.  It  contains  fifteen  acres  of  open  space 
under  ground,  in  which  there  is  a  good  spring  and  many  openings  through 
which  a  man  can  crawl,  the  main  entrance  being  about  the  size  of  a  common 
window.     In  this  cave  Jack  and  his  followers  fortified  themselves. 

In  the  lAva  Beds,  are  a  number  of  small  plots  abundantly  supplied  with 
bunch  grass. 

The  troops  were  well  posted,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Indians  escaping.  Their 
only  line  of  retreat  would  seem  to  be  in  a  southerly  direction  into  the  Pitt 
River  Mountains.  The  tribes  in  that  quarter  are  of  a  warlike  character,  and 
have  given  the  government  considerable  trouble  in  times  past.  In  1858  and 
1859  Uieir  ambushes  were  so  effective  and  their  manner  of  warfare  so  advan- 
tafpeous  that  at  first  very  little  progress  was  made  in  reducing  them  to  sub- 
mission. 

The  troops,  in  pursuing  the  Modocs,  had  to  follow  them  on  foot,  and  in 
passing  through  the  gulches  and  crevices  must  expect  to  find  the  enemy  on 
the  high  hluSs  above  them  at  every  point,  or  makiufif  their  way  through  con- 
cealed passages  to  secure  retreat  The  camion  and  howitzer  commanded  ail 
approaches  to  and  from  the  cave. 

The  peculiar  geological  features  of  the  lake  country  in  California 
resemble  the  county  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  in  which  is  located  the  celebrated 
Giant's  Causeway. 

In  this  delightful  country  Jack  lived  like  an  Italian  bandit. 

Our  allies,  the  Warm  Spring  Indians,  are  a  band  of  friendly  Indians 
brought  from  the  Warm  Springs  reserve  in  Oregon,  and  were  entrusted 
with  an  important  duty.  They  acted  as  scouts  and  also  to  intercept 
any  movement  of  the  Modocs  to  escape  in  a  southerly  direction. 
These  Indians  are  known  as  the  confederated  bands  in  Middle  Oregon,  and 
comprise  seven  of  the  Walla  Wallas,  Wacos,  Teniuoz  and  Deschutes  tribes, 
numbering  626  men,  women  and  children.  Their  leader,  Donald  McKenzie, 
no  doubt  a  half-breed,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  warfare  Jack 
and  his  party  adopted.  The  Warm  Springs  reservation  contains  over  a  mil- 
lion acres,  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  the  tract  of  country  is 
such  that  nobody  wants  it.  The  tillable  portion  occupied  by  the  Indians  con- 
sists  of  five  hundred  acres,  and  though  even  this  portion  is  not  very  good  land, 
many  of  the  families,  by  reason  of  their  industry,  have  succeeded  measurably 
in  their  farming  operations,  and  are  considered  self-sustaining. 

The  trouble  with  the  Modoc  Indians  commenced  as  far  back  as  1873.  At 
that  time  the  Modocs  were  prowling  around  Lost  River,  on  the  banks  of  which 
romantic  stream  they  had  their  camp.  They  were  great  cattle  thieves,  and 
annoyed  the  Oregonian  settlers  terribly,  and  occasionally  a  settler  would  kill 
a  Modoc,  or  vice  versa. 

The  government  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  to  put  the  Modocs  in  the  Kla- 
math reservation.  They  were  informed  of  this  action  of  their  Great  Father 
at  Washington,  but  they  positively  refused  to  go.  They  wanted  to  stay  where 
they  were. 

When  the  government  was  told  of  the  Modoc  stand,  it  was  decided  to  use 
<brce,  as  long  as  moral  suasion  didn't  work. 

So  on  the  28th  day  of  November,  1872,  Major  Jackson,  of  Company  B, 
First  Cavalry,  with  thirty-five  men,  moved  on  their  camp  at  Lost  River. 

The  Modocs  were  a  band  of  seventy-five,  armed  with  Springfield  rifles, 
revolvers  and  bowie  knives. 

A  fight  took  place  at  Lost  River,  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
United  States  over  the  Modoc  nation. 

Captain  Jack  lost  fifteen  braves,  and  Uncle  Sam  lost  one  soldier.  After 
the  fighting  Jack,  his  band,  squaws  and  pappooses  retreated  to  the  Lava 
Beds. 

Skirmishing  was  kept  up  from  that  time  until  January. 

TThe  government  of  the  United  States  sent  a  Peace  Commission,  com- 
posed of  Mr.  A.  B.  Meacham,  Jesse  Applegate,  Sanmel  Chase,  and  Oliver  Apple- 
gate,  Indian  Agent  at  Yinax,  as  clerk,  which  met  at  Fairchild's  ranclie  about 
the  middle  of  February,  1878.  Mr.  Steele  and  Mr.  Fairchild,  both  old  settlers 
were  engaged  to  assist  them  in  their  negotiations  with  Captain  Jack. 
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After  much  ansatisfactoir  discussion  in  council  the  following  terms  wen 
offered  to  the  Modocs  through  Mr.  Steele  : 

First— Ho  surrender  to  Ueneral  Canbj  and  receive  full  amnesty  for  tlie 
past. 

Seeond—To  be  removed  to  Angel  Island,  where  they  are  to  be  fed  with 
soldiers'  allowance  and  clothed  until  a  new  home  can  be  provided  for  them 
and  they  are  able  to  support  themselves  in  it. 

l^hird — ^To  be  furnished  by  General  Canby  with  transportation  for  tlieir 
women  and  children  to  the  island,  and  thence  to  their  new  home,  perhaps  in 
Arizona. 

Fourth — General  Canby  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  can  promise  that  Jack 
and  some  of  his  head  men  should  go  to  visit  the  President,  and  that  the 
President  will  permit  them  to  select  for  themselves  a  new  home  in  a  warmer 
climate. 

They  had  a  long  talk  over  the  matter;  but  from  the  first  evinced  a 
marked  dislike  to  leaving  the  home  of  their  forefathers,  and  finally  sent  back 
word  by  Mr.  Steele  that  tliey  would  only  live  in  their  own  country. 

General  Canby  was  opposed  to  granting  the  claims  of  the  Modocs,  and 
gave  the  following  reasons : 

First — ^They  cannot  live  there  without  stealing,  as  their  country  produces 
nothing  for  their  support. 

Sm>nd — If  the  government  intends  to  feed  them  it  will  cost  200  per  cent, 
more  in  the  Lava  beds  than  on  any  other  reservation  of  a  more  appropriate 
nature. 

Tliird — The  country  will  be  perpetually  disturbed  by  quarrels  between 
the  Oregon  settlers  and  the  Indians;  and 

Fourth — Such  acquiescence  to  all  their  wishes,  after  the  United  States 
troop^  had  received  a  whipping.  Would  be  an  encouragement  to  the  Snakes 
and  Pitnes,  already  disaff<Hrted,  to  make  war  and  demand  their  own  terms. 

The  second  Commission,  composed  of  Meacham,  Judge  Roseborough,  Mr. 
Tliomas,  and  Mr.  Dyar,  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  previous  one.  Several 
interviews  were  held  with  the  Indians,  and  Mr.  Meacham  sent  a  dispatch  to 
Washington,  in  which  he  stated  the  principal  impediment  to  peace  negotia- 
tions was  the  fear  that  the  Indians  indicted  by  the  Jackson  County  Grand  Jury 
would  be  given  up  for  punishment. 

There  were  at  this  time  about  six  hundred  United  States  troops  in  the 
neighborhood,  stationed  in  different  detachments.  General  Canby,  com- 
mander of  the  district  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  United  States  Peace  Commis- 
sioners, used  every  means  in  their  power  to  arrange  peace  with  tlie  Modocs. 

In  their  efforts  in  this  direction  they  were  not  aided  by  the  Governor  of 
Oregon,  who  strongly  protested  against  a  peace.  The  Governor  was  in  favor 
of  a  war  of  extemimation  against  the  savages.  Captain  Jack,  among  other 
audacious  acts,  burned  a  log  hut  in  view  of  the  troops.  A  message  was  sent 
to  the  Indians  stating  that  tne  President  of  the  United  States,  General  Grant, 
had  heard  about  the  war  and  was  very  sorry  his  children  were  fighting. 

The  Modocs  refused  all  offers  of  peace,  and  the  Commission  proved  a 
total  failure.  A.  B.  Meacham,  of  the  Commission,  telegraphed  these  facts  to 
Washington. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1878,  it  was  decided  to  surround  the  Indian  camp, 
and  reinforcements  were  ordered  to  the  Lava  Beds. 

About  the  first  of  April  there  was  a  conference  with  the  Modocs,  wliich 
lasted  several  hours,  and,  at  the  request  of  Captain  Jack,  only  Judge  Rose- 
borough,  Mr.  Meacham,  and  Mr.  John  Fairchild  were  present.  There  were 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  leading  Modocs  with  Captain  Jack.  Judge  Roseborongh 
commenced  the  talk  by  explaining  to  the  Indians  the  position  they  were  in. 
and  how  he  had  come  from  Yreka  to  try  and  make  peace.  Captain  Jack 
and  John  Schonchin,  in  reply,  reiterated  their  determination  to  remain  where 
they  were.  They  gave  up  the  claim  to  Lost  River,  and  said  they  would  be 
satisfied  to  remain  in  the  I^ava  Beds. 

The  U.  S.  cavalry  then  commenced  reconnoitering  with  a  view  to  acttvo 
aggressive  movements.  The  Indians  said  they  would  have  "  no  mere  talk.** 
Captain  Jack  was  very  defiant. 

Tlie  Indians  built  rock  fortifications  and  otherwise  prepared  themselves 
for  a  desperate  resistance.  The  U.  S.  troops  were  held  ia  re^wJiaeas  to  move 
on  the  Lava  Beds  in  force. 
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Qenend  Ganbv,  Mr.  Meacham  and  Dr.  Thomas  paid  a  visit  to  the  Indian 
chiefs.  General  Edward  Richard  Spigg  Canby  of  the  United  States  Army 
was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  the  year  1819.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1839 
and  served  in  the  Florida  war  from  that  year  to  1842,  and  was  made  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-Qeneral  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  March  8,  1847,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Cerro  Qordo.  He  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Army, 
Jaly  28,  1866.  During  the  reconstruction  campaign  he  commanded  succes- 
sively the  fifth  and  First  Military  Districts,  and  was  finally  in  command  of 
the  department  of  Columbia,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Meacham  is  a  prominent  citizen  in  Oregon,  and  a  friend  of  Attorney- 
General  Williams,  at  whose  suggestion  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Peace 
Commissioners  to  visit  the  Modocs  and  see  if  some  arrangement  could  not  be 
made  by  which  a  war  with  this  band  could  be  averted. 

Rev.  Eleazar  Thomas,  D.  D.,  of  the  California  Conference,  was  the  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  Petaluma  Circuit,  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  the  prospect  of  peace  with  the  Modoc 
Indians  was  not  very  promising,  as  they  app^Heired  to  grow  more  independent 
every  day,  and  consequently  more  grasping  in  their  demands. 

As  General  Canbv  was  evidenUy  getting  rather  tired  of  peace  manipula- 
tions the  troops  would  soon  be  moved  into  position  surrounding  the  Lava 
Beds>  and  then  some  aggressive  movement  would  be  made  in  order  to  impress 
the  Modocs  with  an  idea  of  the  number  of  soldiers  that  could  be  brought 
against  them. 

General  Canbv  now  received  a  message  from  the  Indians,  that  Captain 
Jack  and  Schonchin  would  talk  with  Generals  Canbv  and  Gillem  at  the 
juniper  tree,  half  way  between  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  and  their  present 
position.  Jack  did  not  show  any  very  ^reat  eagerness  for  an  interview,  and 
thought  Gen.  Canby  had  better  come'where  he  was.  But,  when  two  host- 
ages were  left  behind,  he  seemed  better  satisfied  and  started  to  meet  the 
Genera's,  acccompanied  by  Scar-Faced  Charley,  Steamboat  Frank,  the  Curly- 
Headed  Doctor,  and  three  others. 

The  interview  took  place.  Captain  Jack  was  not  very  well  satisfied  with 
it;  he  said  that  he  wanted  peace,  and  the  interview  proved  abortive. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  Modocs  pretended  thev  were 
going  to  remove  to  the  reservation.  A  day  was  appointed  and  agreed  to  for 
the  surrender  to  take  place.  Wagons  were  sent  by  the  Commissioners  to 
convey  Captain  Jack's  baggage  over  the  rough  around;  but  no  signs  of  the 
Indians  were  discoverable.  Days  passed,  and  at  length  an  Indian  appeared, 
who  complained  that  Captain  Jack  and  his  fellows  were  fearful  of  the  troops, 
and  that  they  wanted  to  go  to  their  old  Lost  River  Reservation.  The  troops 
under  General  Canby  now  moved  forward  again  and  commenced  to  encircle 
the  savages  in  their  fortress.  The  circle  was  drawn  gradually  closer,  and 
the  Indians  again  professed  a  desire  for  peace  conferences.  They  saw  the 
troops  drawing  closer  and  aloser,  and  now  set  up  a  new  demand.  They 
objected  alto^ther  to  leaving  the  lava  beds,  and  wanted  the  troops  sent 
away.  Notwithstanding  this  preposterous  demand  the  Peace  Commissioners 
listened  to  the  palaver  of  the  braves.     Several  interviews  took  place. 

The  Commissioners,  together  with  General  Canby,  had  labored  hopefully, 
and  had  apparently  gained  several  points  over  the  Indians  looking  to  a 
peaceful  solution  of  this  question. 

For  some  time,  all  the  Modoc  schemes  of  treachery  had  been  thwarted 
through  the  fidelity  of  the  interpreter,  Mrs,  Riddle,  who  was  a  Modoc  woman. 
Terms  were  agreed  on  for  a  meeting  which  were  satisfactory  to  Dr.  Thomas 
and  Gen.  Canby,  but  not  to  Mr.  Meacham  or  Mr.  Dyar,  or  to  Mrs.  Riddle, 
who  expressed  her  apprehensions  that  mischief  was  breeding  in  the  Modoc 
camp.  But  Gen  Canby  said  that  the  Modocs  dared  not  molest  them,  as  his 
forces  commanded  the  situation,  and  Dr.  Thomas  declared  that  where  God 
called  him  to  go,  he  would  go,  trustingto  His  care. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  10th,  1873,  five  Indians  and  four  squaws  came 
into  the  camp  and  were  made  presents  of  clothing  and  provisions  by  the 
Peace  Commissionere,  and  a  message  was  sent  out  by  the  Commissioners  ask- 
ing for  a  talk  next  morning  at  a  point  about  a  mile  from  the  picket  line. 
Li^r  in  the  evening  Bogus  Cliarley  came  in  and  told  the  picket  that  he  could 
take  his  gun;  that  ne  (Charlej)  did  not  intend  to  go  back  anj  rnov^    The 
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picket  brought  him  in  and  took  him  to  the  tent  of  General  Ganby,  where 
Charley  left  nis  gun  and  remained  at  the  tent  of  Frank  Riddle  during  the 
night.  Next  morning  Boston  Charley  came  in  and  told  the  Commission  that 
Captain  Jack  and  ^Ye  other  Indians  would  meet  the  Commission  outside  the 
lines.  Boston  Charley  and  Bogus  Charley  then  mounted  a  horse  and  started 
for  the  Lava  Beds.  About  an  hour  after  their  departure.  General  Cauby 
started  for  the  place  appointed.  The  party  arrived  at  the  appointed  place, 
and  were  closely  watched  by  the  signal  officer,  Lieutenant  Adams,  from  the 
signal  station  on  the  hill  overlookii^  the  camp. 

It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  Peace 
Commission  party  —  comprising  Gen.  Canby,  Mr.  A.  B.  Meacham,  Dr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Dyar,  Riddle,  the  interpreter,  and  squaw,  and  Bogus  Charley 
and  Boston  Charley — went  out  to  the  designated  spot.  There  they  met  Cap- 
tain Jack,  John  Schonchin,  Black  Jim,  Shack  Nastv  Jim,  Ellen's  Man,  and 
Hawker  Jim.  They  had  no  guns  with  them,  but  eacn  carried  a  pistol  at  his 
belt.  This,  however,  was  not  much  noticed,  as  in  previous  interviews  they 
kad  their  guns  with  them.  They  sat  down  in  a  kind  of  broken  circle,  and 
General  Canby,  Meacham,  and  Dr.  Thomas  sat  tofi^ether,  faced  by  Captain 
lack  and  Schonchin.  Mr.  I^ar  stood  by  Jack,  holding  his  horse,  with 
iawker  Jim  and  Shack  Nasty  Jim  to  his  left. 

Meacham  opened  the  talk,  and  gave  a  long  histOTv  of  what  they  wanted 
to  do  for  them,  after  which  General  Canby  and  Dr.  Thomas  both  talked  for 
some  time.  The  Commissioners  reaffirmed  that  the  soldiers  would  never  be 
withdrawn  until  the  difficulty  was  settled,  still  extending  the  offer  of 
amnesty,  a  suitable  and  satisfactory  home,  and  ample  provision  for  their 
welfare  in  the  future.  The  reply  from  Jack  and  Schoncliin — both  chiefs — 
was  :  *'  Take  away  your  soldiers,  and  we  will  talk  about  it." 

Captain  Jack  then  tidked  in  an  apparently  good,  serious  strain,  and  when 
he  finisned  stepped  back  to  the  rear,  near  where  Meacham's  horse  was  hitched. 
Jack  asked  for  Hot  Creek  and  Cottonwood,  the  places  occupied  by  Eairchild 
and  Dorris,  for  a  reservation.  Mr.  Meacham  told  Jack  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  give  him  what  he  asked.  John  Schonchin  then  began  to  talk.  He 
told  Mr.  Meacham  to  say  no  more;  that  he  had  said  enough  on  that  subject, 
and  while  Schonchin  was  speaking,  Capt.  Jack  was  heard  to  say  "All 
ready !"  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Dvar  heard  a  cap  miss  fire,  and,  looking 
around,  he  saw  Captain  Jack  to  his  left,  with  his  pistol  pointed  at  General 
Canby.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  fi;eneral  massacre,  and  a  dozen  pistols  were 
fired  innde  of  half  a  minute.  Mr.  Dyar,  after  hearing  the  cap  miss  fire, 
turned  and  fled,  followed  closely  by  Hawker  Jim,  who  fired  two  shots  after 
him.  Dyar,  finding  that  Hawker  Jim  was  gaining  upon  him,  turned  and 
drew  his  derringer,  whereupon  Hawker  Jim  retreated  and  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  the  Modoc  camp. 

Captain  Jack  fired  again  on  General  Canby,  who  ran  off  (o  the  left;  but 
the  ball  of  Jack's  pistol  struck  him  under  the,  eye,  and  he  fell  dead  to  the 
ground.  Meacham  was  shot  at  by  Schonchin  and  wounded  In  the  head.  He 
tried  to  draw  his  derringer,  when  two  Indians  ran  up  and  knocked  him 
down.  Boston  Charley  and  another  Indian  fired  at  Dr.  Thomas.  The  first 
discharge  brought  him  to  his  knees,  and  the  second  killed  him.  Riddle  ran 
off,  and  it  appears  they  did  not  fire  at  him,  but  they  knocked  his  squaw 
down.     Dyar,  Kiddle  and  the  squaw  returned  in  safety  to  the  camp. 

About  half  an  hour  after  the  party  of  General  Canby  had  reached  the 
place  of  meeting  with  Jack  and  the  other  savages,  a  cry  from  the  signal 
station  was  heard,  saying  that  the  Indians  had  attacked  the  Peace  Commis- 
sion, and  that  an  engagement  had  commenced  between  the  Indians  and  Col. 
Mason.  In  a  moment  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  deployed  as  skirmish- 
ers, under  the  command  of  Col.  Green,  and  orders  were  given  to  forward, 
double-quick.  Very  shortly  afterward  Mr.  Dyar  returned  and  stated  that 
the  Indians  had  attacked  them,  and  that  he  thought  he  was  the  only  one  who 
had  escaped;  but  in  a  few  moments  after  Riddle  and  his  squaw  were  seen 
within  the  picket.  Col.  Miller  and  Major  Throckmorton's  two  batteries, 
that  were  leading  the  skirmish  line,  rushed  out,  and,  after  about  five  min- 
utes' tramp  over  the  broken  ro<^,  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  massacre. 

In  the  distance  were  seen  three  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  murders,  run- 
ning round  the  edge  of  the  lake  on  their  way  back  to  their  rocky  fastness. 
About  a  hundred  yaids  to  the  west  of  the  place  of  meeting  was  foiuid  Mr.  A. 
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B.  Meacliam,  badly  wounded  with  a  pistol-shot  over  the  left  eye.  He  was 
immediately  attended  to  and  carried  back  for  medical  treatment.  Fifty  yards 
farther  on  was  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  lying  on  his  face  and 
stripped  to  the  waist.  Life  was  extinct  from  pistol-shot  wounds  in  his  head. 
The  body  of  General  Canby,  the  hero  of  many  a  fight,  was  stripped  of  every 
vestige  of  clothing,  and  lay  about  one  hundred  yanls  to  the  southward,  with 
two  pistol-shots  in  his  head. 

Pausing  only  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  body  of  the  man  they  both  loved 
and  respected,  the  troops  dashed  on  and  the  two  leading  batteries  were  within 
a  mile  of  the  murderers  when  the  bugle-call  sounded  a  *'  halt."  Lieutenant 
Egan  and  Major  Wright's  companies  of  the  Twelfth  Infantry  were  behind 
the  artillery,  and  then  came  the  cavalry. 

General  Gillem  and  Colonel  Green  and  staff  were  up  with  the  men,  but 
as  soon  as  they  found  that  the  Indians  had  all  got  back  to  their  stronghold 
the  troops  were  ordered  to  fall  back  with  the  intent  of  commencing  active 
operations  on  the  next  day.  That  the  Indians  intended  a  general  massacre 
is  sufficiently  evident. 

Nothing  of  note  transpired  until  April  26th,  when  a  reconnoitering 
pATty,  composed  of  Companies  K  and  A,  Fourth  Artillery,  and  Company  E, 
Twelfth  Infantry,  left  camp  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the 
direction  of  the  stronghold  of  the  Modocs.  They  were  commanded  hj  Gap- 
tain  E.  Thomas  of  the  Fourth  ArtUlery.  A  dozen  W  arm  Spring  Indians 
were  expected  to  co-operate  on  Captain  Thomas'  left.  The  troops  having 
formed  a  line  of  skirmishers,  advanced  without  molestation  until  they  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  south  of  the  Lava  Beds,  having,  meanwhile,  signaled 
to  the  camp  that  no  Indians  were  to  be  found.  On  reaching  the  bluff  the 
Modocs  opened  a  severe  fire,  causing  the  troops  to  seek  such  shelter  as  they 
could  find  in  the  crevices,  chasms,  etc.  As  usual,  the  foe  was  unseen.  The 
first  position  soon  became  untenable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were 
able  to  deliver  both  a  cross-fire  and  an  enfilading  fire,  the  enemy  enjoying 
every  advantage  of  position  and  knowledge  of  the  ground.  They  were  also 
well  armed. 

In  more  than  one  instance  a  Modoc  has  been  known  to  have  two  or  more 
Spencer  rifles,  enabling  him  to  keep  up  a  rapid  fire  from  his  natural  or  arti- 
ficial breastwork  of  rock.  The  surface  of  the  ground  in  many  places  is  torn 
up  by  volcanic  actions,  which  form  crevices,  and  these  are  adaptable  to  the 
purposes  of  either  hiding  or  for  points  of  defence.  In  several  instances  the 
soldiers,  knowing  nothing  of  the  topography,  have  come  unawares  on  such 
fissures,  and  before  they  could  escape  were  confronted  with  a  wily  Indian, 
rifle  leveled  and  finger  on  the  trigger.  Death,  or  at  least  a  dangerous  wound, 
is  the  result. 

It  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  Modocs  wounded.  It  was 
reported  that  the  Warm  Spring  Indians  took  four  scalps.  This  may  be  the 
whole  or  it  may  be  only  a  portion  of  the  killed,  the  Modocs  being  very  careful 
to  destroy  as  far  as  possible  all  traces  of  their  casualties,  carrying  their 
wounded  into  caves  and  burning  the  dead  bodies.  The  wounded  were  sup- 
posed to  be  hidden  in  caves,  but  few  of  them  have  ever  been  found.  Justice 
to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  dead  compels  the  record  of  the  following  well- 
authenticated  facts:  Wnen  Captain  Thomas  found  himself  and  his  men  sur- 
rounded by  his  vindictive  foe,  true  to  his  nature  as  a  soldier,  he  sought  to 
cheer  the  soldiers  on  to  the  bitter  end,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  life  for  life, 
and  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  saying:  "Men  we  are  surrounded;  we  must 
fight  and  die  like  men  and  soldiers." 

In  his  noble  efforts  to  sustain  the  courage  of  his  small  command  he  was 
ably  seconded  by  Lieutenant  Howe  and  Lieutenant  Wright.  After  receiving 
a  mortal  wound,  he  buried  his  gold  watch  and  chain  among  the  rocks  and 
emptied  his  revolver  among  the  enemies  before  dying. 

If  living  he  would  also  write  in  terms  of  well-deserved  praise  of  the 
conduct  of  Lieutenant  Harris,  who  was  similarly  situated.  Captain  Thomas, 
with  a  portion  of  his  Battery  K,  Fourth  Artillerv,  set  an  example  of  bravery 
and  determination  to  his  men,  uttering  some  suck  sentiments  as  those  already 
quoted.  Not  that  it  required  such  expressions  to  stimulate  the  men  to  deeds 
of  bravery,  when  every  man  would  willingly  have  followed  either  officer 
wherever  they  chose  to  lead;  yet  it  showed  the  mutual  confidence  existing 
between  them.     Since  they  were  to  fall,  it  is  a  pity  it  had  not  been  when 
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opposea  to  worthier  foes.  Yet  it  is  a  moomfol  consolation  that  each,  Cap- 
tain Thomas,  Lieutenant  Howe,  and  Lieutenant  Wright,  the  sons  of  soldiers, 
met  a  soldier's  death  in  defence  of  the  Qovemment  and  laws  of  the  country. 
Of  the  men  killed  or  wounded  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  they  showed 
their  bravery  with  their  blood — ^the  former  with  their  lives,  the  latter  in  total 
or  partial  disability.  The  victory  of  the  Modocs  was  complete.  The  news 
of  tills  defeat  created  quite  a  sensation  in  army  circles,  where  the  three  voung* 
officers  who  were  killed  were  well  known.  Army  officers  attributed  this 
disaster  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  dismounted  because  of 
the  epizootic 

The  two  batteries  of  artillery  and  the  one  company  of  infantry  that  were 
ordered  to  advance  into  the  Lava  Beds  with  such  fatal  results,  were  intended 
as  a  reconnoitering  party,  to  find  out  whether  the  Modocs  had  really  absconded. 
The  suspicion  that  thev  had,  and  a  too  confident  presumption  that  they 
would  not  fifi^ht  in  a  body,  may  explain  the  disastrous  blunder  of  exposing 
two  companfes  of  brave  soldiers  to  be  shot  down  like  dogs  by  an  unseen  foe 
lying  in  ambush.  It  seems  too  apparent  that  the  Indians  practiced  successful 
feints  upon  General  Qillem.  Tney  made  him  believe,  or  at  least  suspeety 
they  had  fled  and  scattered,  and  thereby  disarmed  his  wariness  and  entrap- 
ped him  into  an  ambuscade.  We  accordingly  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
more  soldiers  than  the  whole  number  of  fighting  Modocs.  On  their  part  there 
was  no  random  firing.  They  were  all  expert  marksmen,  and  from  their 
places  of  concealment  every  shot  told.  After  this  defeat  of  our  troops,  General 
Davis  arrived  and  took  command  of  the  Modoc  expedition.  He  sent  out 
scouting  parties,  had  his  men  disciplined  in  Indian  dodges,  and  put  his  first 
g^rand  movement  in  operation. 

About  this  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  Modocs  had  escaped  from  their 
stronghold  by  three  routes,  and  finally  encamped  on  Snow  Mountain,  twenty 
miles  south  of  Sorass  Lake.  Fights  without  any  decided  results  were  taking 
place  occasionally,  causing  the  loss  and  wounding  of  our  troops.  But,  not- 
withstanding those  successes  of  the  Modocs,  it  seemed  that  the  peace  men  in 
the  Modoc  camp  were  dissatisfied,  and  preferred  to  trust  to  the  good  faith  of 
the  palefaces.  Accordingly,  fifty -five  members  of  Captain  Jack's  band  of 
Modocs  surrendered  to  our  army.  Fifteen  of  these  were  warriors,  and  the 
rest  were  women  and  children.  Captain  Jack  then  had  twenty  warriors  left, 
and  he  resolved  to  fight  to  the  end,  being  relieved  of  two  obstacles,  vix. :  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  peace  party  among  the  Modoca 

After  a  series  of  reverses  befalling  our  soldiers  operating  In  the  Lava 
Fields,  their  bravery  was  crowned  with  success.  Deserted  and  in  despair, 
the  Modoc  chief  surrendered,  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  with  three  captured  com- 
panions, upon  trial  by  court-martial,  was  condemned  to  death  and  soon  after 
publicly  hanged. 

THE  NEZ  PERCES  WAR. 

The  Nez  Perces  Indians  are  the  insignificant,  as  far  as  numbers 
go,  remains  of  a  once  numerous  and  powerful  tribe,  who  roamed  as 
their  choice  dictated  over  a  vast  coimtiy  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  For  years  thev  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
whites.  They  had  abandoned  hunting  to  a  great  extent,  and  were  yearly 
relying  more  and  more  on  agriculture  and  grazing  for  a  living.  Close  investi- 
gation fails  to  discover,  on  either  side,  an  adequate  reason  for  the  violent 
outbreak  which  occurred.  As  usual,  both  sides  accuse  the  other.  So  peace- 
ful were  the  Nez  Perces  that  many  people  on  this  side  of  the  Rockv  Moun- 
tains hardly  knew  of  their  existence.  As  we  have  the  advantage  of  telling 
the  story,  the  Indians  appear,  of  course,  to  be  in  fault.  What  we  do  know 
is,  that  Chief  Joseph,  who  was  the  leading  man  among  the  Nez  Perces,  was 
ordered  to  give  up  some  lands  which  he  had  held  from  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tors. He  resolutely  refused  to  do  so.  General  Howard,  commanding  in  that 
military  division,  tried  to  take  them  by  force.  The  Indians  made  a  stout 
resistance.  When  the  chief  found  himself  greatly  outnumbered,  and  learned 
that  large  reinforcements  were  advancing  to  the  help  of  Howard,  he  formed 
the  bold  resolution  of  retreating  almost  across  the  continent,  in  hopes  of 
forming  a  coalition  with  the  Sioux  and  other  Indians  then  at  war  witii  the 
United  States  —  a  resolve  as  brave  as  that  of  Cortei  when  he  burned  hi« 
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ships  on  the  shores  of  Mexico.  Chief  Joseph  set  out  on  this  retreat  in  the 
presence  of  superior  numbers,  led  bv  an  educated  military  6fficer.  He  suc- 
cessf ally  foiled  all  efforts  to  outflank  him  or  bring  him  to  an  engagement, 
only  turning  upon  his  pursuers  when  it  seemed  necessary  for  him  (Joseph) 
to  nght  This  retreat  was  not  like  that  of  Braddock's,  for  Instance  :  it  never 
became  a  rout.  But  Joseph  carried  nearly  all  his  large  stock  of  cattle  and 
horses  with  him,  this,  too,  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  most  difficult 
campaigning  country  upon  earth.  Eventually  he  only  surrendered  to  very 
superior  numbers,  and  then  not  to  his  pursuer,  General  Howard,  but  to  the 
gaUant  Indian -fighter.  General  M^es,  this  officer  having  been  apprised  by 
telegraph,  in  a  roundabout  way,  where  to  station  his  troops  in  order  to  inter- 
cept this  swarthy  Xenophon.  What  adds  greatly  to  the  deservedly  great 
fame  of  Chief  Joseph,  is  that  he  treated  prisoners  humanely,  and  never  scalped 
or  otherwise  mutilated  the  dead.  Joseph  and  his  remaining  people  were  well 
treated  by  General  Miles,  and  placed  temporarily  on  reservations,  while 
their  future  homes  were  determined  on. 


THE  UTE  WAR  OF  1879. 

The  unexpected  outbreak  of  the  Utes  at  the  White  River  agency  seems  to 
have  been  brought  about,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  by  local  causes.  The 
Indian  agent,  Mr.  Meeker,  wished  them  to  engage  in  farmiog,  and  many  of 
them  were  uncompromisingly  hostile  to  anything  in  the  way  of  labor,  which 
might  assist  in  making  them  self-supporting.  As  soon  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
trouble  was  communicated  by  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  military  autliorlties, 
a  force  which  was  deemed  more  than  sufficient  by  the  agent  was  sent  from 
the  nearest  post,  under  command  of  Major  Thomburgh,  Fourth  Infantry. 
Before  the  troops  reached  the  agency,  the  agents  Mr.  Meeker,  and  most  of  his 
employees  were  murdered  by  the  Indians,  who  then  came  out  and  attacked 
Major  Thornburgh's  force  at  a  point  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  agency. 

The  narrative  of  the  Ute  massacre  at  the  White  River  agency,  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  Colorado,  the  fight  with  Major  Thornburgh's  men, 
and  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  survivors  by  a  company  of  colored  cavalry 
is,  in  a  few  words,  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  romantic  stories  of  Indian 
life.  For  quickness  of  action,  baseness  of  motive,  and  cruelty  of  execution, 
it  far  surpasses  any  episode  in  Indian  warfare. 

This  story  opens  with  an  encounter  on  the  29th  of  September,  1879, 
between  the  Ute  Indians  and  Major  Thornburgh's  command,  which  had  been 
ordered  to  the  relief  of  Indian  agent  Meeker.  The  field  of  battle  was  admir- 
ably chosen  for  defense  by  the  Indians,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Major  Thorn- 
burgh's advance  guard,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Cherry,  discovering  the 
ambuscade,  the  entire  command  would  have  been  annihilated.  He  saw  a 
small  party  of  Indians  disappear  over  a  hill  half  a  mile  in  front,  and  at  once 
divided  his  party  to  reconnoitre,  and  only  discovered  the  Indians  when  he 
had  flanked  their  position  by  about  200  yards.  Lieutenant  Cherry  rode  back 
at  full  speed  with  one  or  two  men  who  were  with  him,  and  notified  Major 
Thornburgh,'  who  had  idready  begun  the  descent  into  the  deep  ravine  which 
was  intended  to  engulf  the  command.  The  Indians  were  dismounted  and 
lying  down  along  the  crest  of  the  high,  steep  ridge  for  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  point  where  the  deadly  assault  would  have  commenced.  The  troops 
were  withdrawn  a  short  distance,  dismounted,  and  deployed  in  line  of  battle, 
with  orders  to  await  the  attack  of  the  Indians.  Lieutenant  Cherry  was  here 
ordered  by  Thomburgh  to  take  a  detachment  of  fifteen  picked  men  and  make 
a  reconnoissance  and  communicate  if  possible  with  the  Indians,  as  it  was 
thought  that  they  only  desired  to  oppose  his  approach  to  their  agency,  and 
would  have  a  big  talk  if  they  could  be  communicated  with.  Cherry  moved 
out  at  a  gallop  with  his  men  from  the  right  flank,  and  noticed  a  like  move- 
ment of  about  twenty  Indians  from  the  left  of  the  Indian  position.  He 
approached  to  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the  Indians,  and  took  off 
his  hat  and  waved  it,  but  the  response  was  a  shot  fired  at  him,  wounding  a 
man  of  his  party,  and  killing  his  horse.  This  was  the  first  shot,  and  was 
instantly  followed  by  a  volley  from  the  Indians. 

The  work  had  now  begun  in  real  earnest,  and  seeing  the  advantage  of 
the  position  be  held,  Lieutenant  Cherry  dismounted  lus  detachment  and 
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deployed  along  the  crest  of  the  hills  to  prevent  the  Indians  flanking  his 
position,  or  to  cover  the  retreat,  if  it  was  found  necessary  to  retire  upon  the 
wagon  train,  which  was  then  coming  up  slowly,  guarded  by  Lieutenant  Pad- 
do3c.  Company  D,  Fifth  Cavalry.  Orders  were  sent  to  park  the  wagons  and 
cover  them  with  the  company  guarding  them.  The  two  companies  in  the 
advance  were  Captain  Payne's,  Company  F,  Fifth  Cavalry,  and  Captain  Law- 
son's,  Company  E,  Third  Cavalry,  which  were  dismounted  and  deployed  as 
skirmishers,  Captain  Payne  on  the  left  and  Captain  Lawson  on  the  right. 
From  Lieutenant  Cherry's  position  he  could  see  the  Indians  were  trying  to  cut 
him  off  from  the  wagons,  and  at  once  sent  word  to  Major  Thomburgh,  who 
then  withdrew  the  Ime  slowly,  keeping  the  Indians  in  check  until  opposite 
the  point  which  his  men  held,  when,  seeing  that  the  Indians  were  concen- 
trating to  cut  off  his  retreat.  Captain  Payne,  with  Company  F,  Fifth  Cavalry, 
was  ordered  to  charge  the  hill,  which  he  did  in  gallant  style,  his  horse  being 
shot  under  him  and  several  of  his  men  wounded.  The  Indians  having  been 
driven  from  this  point,  the  company  was  rallied  on  the  wa^on-train.  Major 
Thomburgh  then  gave  orders  to  Lieutenant  Cherry  to  hold  his  position  and 
cover  Captain  Lawson's  retreat,  who  was  ordered  to  fall  back  slowly  with  the 
horses  of  his  company.  Cheny  called  for  volanteers  of  twenty  men,  who 
responded  promptly  and  fought  with  deiieration.  Nearly  eveir  man  vna 
wounded  before  he  reached  the  cam]>.  Two  men  were  killed.  Cherry 
brought  every  wounded  man  in  with  him.  Captain  Lawson,  the  brave  old 
veteran,  displayed  the  greatest  coolness  and  courage  during  this  retreat, 
sending  up  ammunition  to  CTierry*s  men  when,  once,  they  were  nearly  with- 
out it.  Major  Thomburgh  started  bock  to  the  wagon-train  after  giving  his 
final  orders  to  Captain  Payne  to  charge  the  hill  and  to  Captain  Lawson  and 
Lieutenant  Clierry  to  cover  the  retreat.  He  was  shot  dead  when  barely  half 
way  there,  as  his  body  was  seen  by  one  of  Captain  Lawson's  men,  life  extinct, 
lying  on  his  face. 

Captain  Pavne,  then  in  command,  at  once  set  about  having  the  wounded 
horses  shot,  to  l>e  used  for  breastworks,  dismantling  the  wagons  of  boxes  and 
bundles  of  bedding,  com  and  flour-sacks,  which  were  quidily  piled  up  for 
fortifications.  Picks  and  shovels  were  used  vigorously  for  di^^ing  intrench- 
ments.  Meantime,  a  galling  fire  was  concentrated  upon  the  command  from 
all  the  surrounding  muffB  which  commanded  the  position.  Not  an  Indian 
could  be  seen,  but  the  incessant  crack  of  their  Bharp  and  Winchester  rifles 
dealt  fearful  destruction  among  the  horses  and  men. 

On  October  1st,  the  besieged  men  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  heavy  and 
responsive  firing,  but  approaching  their  position.  Sharper  and  nearer  came 
the  rattling,  desultory  discharges,  and  soon  afterwards,  dismounted  and  lead- 
ing their  horses,  which  fell  fast  under  the  Ute  rifles,  they  saw  a  colored  troop 
of  cavalrj'  approach  and  force  its  way  into  the  boxrioade.  It  proved  to  be 
Captain  Dodge's  company,  numbering  forty -five  men,  of  the  Ninth  (colored) 
Cavalry.  Their  approach  had  been  most  dangerous  and  difi&cult,  but  hearing 
of  the  situation  they  had  persisted,  without  hidting  and  "without  fear.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  six  days'  siege,  they  shared  the  perils  and  discom- 
forts with  patience  that  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  General  Merritt  relieved  the 
command,  having  marched  his  men  about  170  miles  over  "  the  worst  road 
ever  traveled  "  in  a  little  more  than  forty^-eight  hours.  He  found  the  com- 
mand much  as  reported  in  the  original  dispatches.  The  casualties  were 
twelve  killed  and  forty-three  wounded.  All  the  animals  of  the  command 
were  killed,  except  twelve  mules  and  three  horses  of  the  four  companies  of 
cavalry. 

The  funeral  of  Major  Thomburgh  took  place  at  Omaha  on  October  22d, 
under  Masonic  management.  A  halt  was  ordered  in  the  march  of  the 
troops  after  the  fugitive  Utes,  confidence  being  placed  in  the  ability  of 
General  Adams,  the  special  agent,  to  effect  a  peace,  with  the  tribe.  General 
Charles  Adams  came  into  General  Merritt's  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
with  the  women  and  children  of  the  Meeker  and  Price  families. 

The  last  letter  written  by  Mr.  Meeker  before  his  death  was  to  Major 
Thomburgh,  dated  one  o'clock,  September  29th,  three  hours  after  the  attack 
had  commenced  and  Thomburgh's  death,  stating  that  ''all  was  quiet  at  the 
agency  and  that  Douglass  had  the  Unit^  States  flag  flying  above  his  house." 
The  last  authentic  accounts  state  that  Douglass  took  no  part  in  the  fight,  and 
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that  he  was  guarding  Mrs.  Meeker  and  the  other  women  from  injary.  It 
will  surprise  many  who  have  had  faith  in  the  fidelity  of  Douglass  to  read 
Miss  Meeker's  assertions  of  his  treachery  and  brutality  as  detailed  in  her 
narrative.  Jack,  to  whose  cam]>  Mrs.  Price  and  her  children  were  conveyed, 
after  the  captives  were  separated,  is  one  of  the  war  chiefs  of  the  White 
River  band,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  attack  at 
the  agency.  He  is  next  in  rank  to  Douglass,  and  is  noted  for  his  shrewdness 
and  cunning. 

The  history  of  the  prisoners  during  their  captivity  forms  almost  pathetic 
chapter.  After  the  killing  of  Agent  Meeker  the  women  attempted  to  escape 
into  the  brush  from  the  burning  buildings.  Mrs.  Meeker  was  fired  at,  witu 
the  result  of  a  flesh-wound  in  the  hip  four  inches  in  length.  Miss  Meeker 
and  Mrs.  Price  were  called  to:  "Indians  no  shoot  white  women.  Stop! 
Indians  no  hurt."  They  were  then  mounted — Miss  Meeker,  with  Mrs. 
Price's  eldest  child,  four  years  old,  tied  behind  her  ;  Mrs.  Price,  with  her 
infant  in  her  arms,  and  Mrs.  Meeker,  who  is  sixty-four  years  of  ago,  and 
lame  from  her  wound. 

A^Tien  they  struck  the  camp  at  midnight,  Mrs.  Meeker  was  dismounted, 
and  fell  to  the  ground  unable  to  move,  and  the  Indians  surrounded  her  and 
added  to  the  misery  of  the  situation  by  jeering  and  taunting  '*  the  old  white 
squaw."  The  next  morning  they  were  separated,  Douglass  retaining  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  Meeker,  and  Persune  taking  Miss  Meeker,  while  Mrs.  Price 
and  children  were  in  the  charge  of  an  Uncompahgre  Ute.  The  sufferings  of 
Mrs.  Meeker  were  indescribable  during  her  stay  with  Douglass,  whose  squaw 
abused  her  by  neglect,  pushing,  striking,  and  taunts. 

On  one  occasion  Douglass  threw  down  blankets  and  compelled  Miss 
Meeker  to  dismount,  saying  that  they  were  going  into  camp.  He  then  said 
that  they  were  going  to  stab  them,  and  exhibited  the  butcher  knives  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  Then  he  placed  a  musket  to  her  forehead  and  said: 
"ludian  going  to  shoot."  The  courageous  girl  never  flinched,  and  laughed 
at  the  burly  savage.  He  asked  her  if  she  was  afraid,  and  her  ready  response, 
"  1  am  not  afraid  of  Indians  or  death,"  elicited  the  admiration  of  the  Indians. 
They  turned  upon  Chief  Douglass  with  derision,  and  he  slunk  from  the 
presence  of  the  brave  woman. 

fcioon  after  this  they  were  placed  in  charge  of  Chief  Johnson,  and  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Johnson's  squaw  their  condition  was  very  much 
improved  and  farther  indignities  prevented. 

After  their  rescue  by  General  Adams,  their  condition  was  made  still  more 
comfortable.  Their  costume,  as  they  appeared  on  their  arrival  at  Denver, 
Octobar  30th,  after  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  by  stage  or  ponies,  is 
thus  described  :  Miss  Josie's  costume  was  the  most  striking.  Her  dress  was 
mad»  of  an  Indian  blanket,  plain  skirt,  and  long  jacket-waist  with  tight 
sleeves.  The  blanket  stuff  was  dark-brown,  the  broad  yellow  stripes  in  the 
goods  acting  as  a  border  around  the  bottom  of  the  dress  and  the  flowing 
waist.  Her  feet  were  incased  in  moccasins,  and  by  her  side  lay  a  broad  white 
sombrero.  Miss  Meeker,  though  by  no  means  a  handsome  young  lady,  is 
bright  and  attractive  in  appearance.  She  is  a  blonde,  and  naturally  of  fair 
complexion,  though  now  sunburned.     Her  hair  is  cut  short  to  the  neck. 

Mrs.  Price  is  a  young  lady  yet.  Though  but  twenty- three  years  of  age, 
she  has  been  married  savHral  years.  She  is  naturally  bright  and  active,  but 
iust  now  the  death  of  her  husband  and  her  terrible  experience  has  saddened 
iier.  Mrs.  Price  was  dressed  in  a  plain  woolen  dress,  which  she  said  she 
wore  when  taken  captive.  She,  however,  exchanged  it  for  a  "  blanket " 
dress  similar  to  that  worn  by  Miss  Meeker,  and  saving  it,  reassumed  it  when 
she  reached  Alamosa.     Mrs*  Price  also  wore  a  sombrero. 

Mrs.  Meeker  wore,  when  she  arrived,  a  long  wrapper  and  a  hood,  with 
which  she  was  provided  at  Los  Pinos.  Tho  two  little  children.  May  and 
Johnnie,  wore  their  agency  clothes,  sadly  ta«l*red  and  torn. 

The  **  blanket  "  suits  of  Miss  Meeker  and  Mrs.  Price  were  made  by  them 
while  in  camp  on  Cirand  River,  their  captors  furnishing  the  material,  thread, 
needles,  etc 
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HISTORICAL   AND    MYTHOLOGICAL     TRADITIONS 
OF  THE  ALGONQUINS. 

with  a  l^banslation  of  the  walum-olum,  ob  babk  beoobd  of  thb 
lenni  lehafe.* 

By  R  G.  Squieb. 

The  Algonqains  were  a  numerous  family  of  North  American  Indians, 
once  spread  over  all  the  northern  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  south  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Their  language  was  heard  from  tlie  bay  of  (iaspe  to  the 
valley  of  the  Dea  Moines,  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  land  of  the  Esquimaux; 
from  the  Cumberland  river,  of  Kentucky,  to  the  western  banks  of  tlie  Miss- 
issippi. It  was  spoken,  though  not  exclusiv^y,  in  a  Territory  that  ex- 
tended through  sixty  degrees  of  lon^tude  and  more  than  twenty  degrees  of 
latitude.  All  the  tribes  of  New  England  were  Algonquins;  the  tribes  in 
Maine,  the  great  tribe  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  the  Creeks  in  the  region  of 
the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  the  Ottawas  and  Pottawatomies  in  Michigan  daimed 
the  same  origin.  Traces  of  the  primitive  Algonquin  language  appear  in  the 
names  of  places,  such  as  Alleghany,  Connecticut.  At  present  the  Algonquins 
do  not  number  more  than  two  hundred  warriors,  included  in  the  tribe  of  the 
Chippewas. 

The  discovery  of  America,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  constitutes  a  grand  era 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  From  it  we  may  date  the  rise  of  that  mental  en- 
ergy  and  physical  enterprise,  which  has  since  worked  such  wonderful  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  It  gave  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to 
the  nations  of  Europe,  then  slowly  rousing  from  the  lethargy  of  centuries. 
Love  of  adventure,  hope,  ambition,  avarice — the  most  powerful  incentives  to 
human  action — directed  the  attention  of  all  men  to  America.  Thither  flocked 
the  boldest  and  most  adventurous  spirits  of  Europe  ;  and  half  a  century  of 
startling  events  sufficed  to  lift  the  veil  of  ni^ht  from  a  vast  continent,  unsur- 
passed in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  productions,  abounding  in  treasures, 
and  teeming  with  a  strange  people,  divided  into  numberless  families,  exhib- 
iting many  common  points  of  resemblance,  yet  differing  widely  in  their  condi- 
tion, manners,  customs,  and  civil  and  social  organizations. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  frozen  seas  of  the  north,  clothed  with  the  furs 
of  the  sea-monsters  whose  flesh  had  supplied  them  with  food,  burrowing  in 
icy  caverns  during  the  lon/a:  polar  nights,  were  found  the  dwarfed  and  squalid 
Esquimaux.  In  lower  latitudes,  skirting  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Atlantic, 
pushing  their  canoes  along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  or  chasing  the  buffalo 
on  the  vast  meadows  of  the  west,  broken  up  into  numerous  families,  subdi- 
vided into  tribes,  warring  constantly,  and  ever  struggling  for  ascendency  over 
each  other,  were  the  active  and  fearless  hunters.  Tailing  chiefly  within  thef 
modern  extended  denominations  of  the  Algonquin  and  Iroquois  families. 
Still  lower  down,  in  the  mild  and  fertile  regions  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, more  fixed  in  their  habits,  half  hunters,  half  agriculturists,  with  a  syste- 
matized religion,  and  a  more  consolidated  civil  organization,  and  constituting 
the  connecting  link  between  the  gorgeous  semi -civilization  of  Mexico,  and  the 
nomadic  state  of  the  northern  families,  were  the  Floridian  tribes,  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  the  continent.  Beneath  the 
tropics,  around  the  bases  of  the  volcanic  ranges  of  Mexico,  and  occupying  her 
high  and  salubrious  plains,  C^ez  found  the  Atzecs  and  their  dependencies — 
nations  rivaling  in  their  barbarous  magnificence  the  splendors  of  the  oriental 
world— far  advanced  in  the  arts,  living  in  cities,  constructing  vast  works  of 

?ublic  utility,  and  sustaining  an  imposing,  though  bloody  religious  system, 
'assing  the  nations  of  Central  America,  whose  architectural  monuments  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  the  proudest  of  the  old  world,  and  attest  the  advanced 
condition  and  great  power  of  their  builders,  Pizarro  found  beneath  the  equa- 

•  Beprlnted  from  The  Amaiam  Whig  Beview  (New  York),  for  February,  1848. 
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tor  a  vast  people,  living  under  a  well-organized  and  consolidated  goveniment, 
attached  to  a  primitive  Sabianisin»  fixed  in  their  habits  and  customs,  and  hap- 
py in  their  position  and  circumstances.  Still  beyond  these  to  the  southward, 
were  the  invincible  Araucanians,  together  with  numerous  other  nations,  with 
distinctive  features,  filling  still  lower  places  in  the  scale  of  advancement,  and 
finally  subsiding  into  the  squalid  counterparts  of  the  Esquimaux  in  Patagonia. 
These  numerous  nations,  exhibiting  contrasts  so  striking,  and  institutions 
so  novel  and  interesting,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  have  at  once  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  learned  of  that  day,  and  insured  at  their  hands  a  full  and 
authentic  account  of  their  government,  religion,  traditions,  customs,  and  modes 
of  life.  The  men,  however,  who  subverted  tlie  empires  of  Montezuma  and 
the  Incas  were  bold  adventurers,  impelled  for  the  most  part  by  an  absorbing 
avarice  and  unfitted  by  habit,  as  incapable,  from  education  and  circumstances, 
of  transmitting  to  us  correct  or  satisfactory  information  respecting  the  nations 
with  wliich  they  were  acquainted.  The  ecclesiastics  who  followed  in  their 
train,  from  whom  more  might  have  been  expected,  actuated  by  a  fierce  bigot- 
ry, and  eager  only  to  elevate  the  symbol  of  their  intolerence  over  the  emblems 
of  a  rival  priesthood,  misrepresented  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Indians, 
and  exaggerated  the  bloody  observances  of  the  aboriginal  ritual,  as  an  apology, 
if  not  a  justification,  for  their  own  btrbarism  and  cruelty.  They  threw  down 
the  high  altars  of  Atzec  superstition,  and  consecrated  to  their  own  mum- 
meries the  solar  symbols  of  the  Peruvian  temples.  They  burned  the  pictured 
historical  and  mythological  records  of  the  ancient  empire  in  the  public  square 
of  Mexico  ;  defaced  the  sculptures  on  her  monuments,  and  crushed  in  pieces 
the  statues  of  her  gods.  Yet  the  next  day,  with  an  easy  transition,  they  pro- 
claimed the  great  impersonation  of  the  female,  or  productive  principle  of  na- 
ture, who  in  the  Mexican,  as  in  every  other  system  of  mythology,  was  the 
consort  of  the  Sun,  to  be  no  other  than  the  Eve  of  the  Mosaic  record,  or  the 
Mother  of  Christ ;  they  even  tracked  the  vagrant  St.  Thomas  in  the  person  of 
the  benign  Quetzalcoatl,  the  Mexican  counterpart  of  the  Hindoo  Buddha  and 
the  Egyptian  Osiris  ! 

Ml  these  circumstances  have  contributed  to  throw  doubt  and  uncertainty 
over  the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  aboriginal  nations.  Nor  were  the  circum- 
stances attending  European  adventure  and  settlements,  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  much  more  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  impartial  and  reliable 
records.  The  Puritan  of  the  north  and  the  gold-hunter  of  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina,looked  with  little  interest  and  less  complacency  upon  the  "wilde  salva- 
ges**  with  which  they  were  surrounded  and  of  whom  Cotton  Mather  wrote, 
that,  *'  Although  we  know  not  when  nor  Jiow  they  first  became  inhabitants  of 
tliis  mighty  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  the  devil  decoyed  these  miserable 
salvages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  never 
come  to  destroy  his  absolute  empire  over  them." 

The  Jesuits  and  other  enthusiasts,  the  propagandists  of  the  Catholic 
faith  among  the  northern  tribes,  were  more  observant  and  correct,  but  their 
accounts  are  very  meagre  in  matters  of  the  most  consequence,  in  researches 
concerning  the  history  and  religion  of  the  aborigines.  AH  treated  the  relig- 
ious conceptions  and  practices  and  transmitted  traditions  of  the  Indians  with 
little  regard.  Indeed  it  has  been  only  during  the  last  century,  since  European 
communication  with  the  primitive  nations  of  Southern  Asia,  and  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  oriental  literature,  have  given  a  new  direction  to  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  mind  and  man,  that  tiie  true  value  of  the  religious 
notions  and  the  recorded  or  transmitted  traditions  of  various  nations,  in  deter- 
mining their  origins  and  connections,  and  illustrating  their  remote  history,  has 
been  ascertained.  And  even  now  there  are  few  who  have  a  just  estimation  of 
their  importance  in  these  respects.  It  may  however  be  claimed,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  erudite  American  that**  of  all  researches  which  most  effectually 
aid  us  to  discover  the  origin  of  a  nation  or  people,  whose  history  is  either  un- 
known, or  deeply  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  ancient  times,  none  are  perhaps 
attended  with  such  important  results,  as  the  analysis  of  their  theological  dog- 
mas, and  their  religious  practices.  To  such  matters  mankind  adheres  witii 
the  greatest  tenacity,  and  though  both  modified  and  corrupted  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  ages,  they  still  preserve  features  of  their  original  construction  when 
language,  arts,  sciences  and  political  establishments  no  longer  retain  distinct 
lineaments  of  their  ancient  constitutions.'* 

The  traveler  Clarke,  maintaining  the  same  position,  obseryes,  "tbst  by  » 
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proper  attention  to  the  vestiges  of  ancient  saperstition,  we  are  sometiiiies  en- 
abled to  refer  a  whole  people  to  their  original  ancestors,  with  as  much  If  not 
more  certainty,  than  by  observations  made  upon  tlieir  langaagez,  because  the 
superstition  is  engrafted  upon  the  stock,  but  the  language  is  liable  to  change." 
However  important  is  the  study  of  military,  civil  and  political  history,  the 
science  is  incomplete  without  mythological  history,  and  he  is  little  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  who  can  perceive  in  the  fables  of  antiquity 
nothing  but  the  extravagance  of  a  fervid  imagination.^  it  is  under  this  view, 
in  the  absence  of  such  information  derivable  from  early  writers,  as  may  form 
the  basis  of  our  inquiries  into  the  history  of  the  American  race,  its  origin, 
and  the  rank  which  it  is  entitled  to  hold  in  the  scale  of  human  development, 
that  the  religious  conceptions  and  observances,  and  authentic  traditions  of  tiie 
aboriginal  nations,  become  invested  with  new  interest  and  importance.  And 
although  the  opportunities  for  collecting  them,  at  this  day,  are  limited,  and 
much  care  and  aiscriraination  is  requisite  to  separate  that  which  is  ori^^nal 
from  what  is  derivable,  still  they  perliaps  afford  the  safest  and  surest  means 
of  arrivinfi^  at  the  results  desired.  Not  that  I  would  be  understood  as  onder- 
yaluing  physical  or  philological  researches,  in  their  bearings  upon  these  ques- 
tions ;  for  if  the  human  mind  can  ever  flatter  itself  with  having  discovered  the 
truth,  it  is  when  many  facts,  and  these  facts  of  different  kinds,  unite  in  pro- 
ducing the  same  result. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  I  have,  in  pursuing  investigations  in  another 
but  cognate  department  of  research,  taken  considerable  pains  to  collect  from 
all  available  sources,  such  information  as  seemed  authentic,  relating  not  only 
to  the  religious  ceremonies  and  conceptions,  but  also  to  the  mythological  and 
historical  traditions  of  the  aborigines  of  all  parts  of  the  continent.  An  ana- 
lysis and  comparison  of  these  have  led  to  some  most  extraordinary  results, 
which  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  narrow  scope  of  this  paper,  to  indicate 
with  necessary  fullness.  It  may  be  said  generally,  that  they  exhibit  not  only 
a  wonderful  uniformity  and  concurrence  m  their  elements  and  more  import- 
ant particulars,  but  also  an  a1)solute  identity,  in  many  essential  respects,  with 
those  which  existed  among  the  primitive  nations  of  the  old  world,  far  back 
In  the  monumental  and  traditioaal  periods. 

Among  the  various  original  manuscripts  which,  in  the  course  of  these 
investigations,  fell  into  my  possession,  I  received  through  the  hands  of  the 
executors  of  the  lamented  Nicollet,  a  series  by  the  late  Prof.  C.  S.  Rafinesque 
— well  known  as  a  man  of  science  and  of  an  inquiring  mind,  but  whose  en- 
ergies were  not  sufficiently  concentrated  to  leave  a  decided  impression  in  any 
department  of  research.  A  man  of  unparalleled  industry,  an  earnest  and  in- 
defatigable collector  of  facts,  he  was  deOcient  in  tliat  scope  of  mind  ioined  to 
severe  critical  powers,  indispensable  to  correct  generalization.  While,  there- 
fore, it  is  usually  safe  to  reject  his  conclusions,  we  may  receive  his  facts, 
making  proper  allowances  for  the  haste  with  which  they  were  got  together. 

Among  these  manuscripts  (*•  rudisindigesiaqiu  moles"),  was  one  entitled 
the  Walum  Olum  (literally,  painted  Hicks),  or  painted  and  engraved  traditions 
of  the  Lenni-Lenape,  comprising  five  divisions,  the  first  two  embodying  the 
traditions  referring  to  the  creation  and  a  general  fiood,  and  the  rest  compris- 
ing a  record  of  various  migrations,  with  a  list  of  ninety-seven  chiefs,  in  the 
order  of  their  succession,  coming  down  to  the  period  of  the  discovery,  Tliis 
manuscript  also  embraces  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  compound  mnemonic 
symbols,  each  accompanied  by  a  sentence  or  verse  in  the  original  language, 
of  which  a  literal  translation  is  given  in  English.  The  only  explanation 
which  we  hava  concerning  it,  is  contained  in  a  foot  note,  in  the  hand  of  Ra- 
finesque, in  which  he  states  that  the  manuscript  and  wooden  originals  were 
obtained  in  Indiana  in  1822,  and  that  they  were  for  a  long  time  inexplicable, 
"  until  with  a  deep  study  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  aid  of  Zeisberger's  manu- 
script dictionary  in  the  library  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  a  translation  was 
effected."  This  translation,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  test  it,  is  a  faithful  one,  and  there  is  slight  doubt  that  the  original 
Is  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  genuine  Indian  record.     The  evidence  that  it  is 


1  "  The  exlBtenoe  of  similar  religious  Ideas  In  remote  regions.  Inhabited  by  dUtor- 
ent  races.  Is  an  Interesting  subject  of  study;  furnishing  as  it  does,  one  of  the  most 
Important  links  In  the  great  chain  of  communication  which  binds  together  the  dis* 
lant  families  of  natlon8."—PrMooe('«  Mexico. 
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so,  is  however  rather  internal  and  collateral  than  direct.^  The  traditions 
which  it  embodies  coincide,  in  most  important  res()ects,  with  those  which  are 
known  to  have  existed,  and  which  still  exist,  in  forms  more  or  less  modified, 
among  the  various  Algonquin  tribes,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  recorded 
is  precisely  that  which  was  adopted  by  the  Indians  of  this  stock,  in  recording 
events,  communicating  intelligence,  etc.,  and  which  has  not  inaptly  been' de- 
nominated picture-tDriting. 

The  scope  of  this  system  of  picture-writing,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  applied,  have  not  been  genenilljr  understo(&  nor  fully  recognized.  With- 
out, however,  going  into  an  analysis  of  the  svstem,  its  principles  and  ele- 
ments— ^an  inquiry  of  much  interest — it  may  be  claimed,  upon  an  array  of 
evidence  which  will  admit  of  no  dispute,  that  under  it  the  Indians  were  not 
only  able  to  communicate  events  and  transmit  intelligence,  but  also  to  record 
chants  and  songs,  often  containing  abstract  ideas — allusions  to  the  origin  of 
things,  the  power  of  nature,  and  to  the  elements  of  their  religion.  **  The  In- 
dians," says  Heckewelder,  "have  no  alphabet,  nor  any  mode  of  representing 
words  to  the  eye,  yet  they  have  certain  liieroglyphics,  by  which  theydescril^ 
facts  in  so  plain  a  manner,  that  those  who  are  conversant  with  their  marks, 
can  understand  them  with  the  greatest  ease — as  easily,  indeed,  as  they  can 
understand  a  piece  of  writing."'  Tliis  writer  also  asserts  that  the  simple 
principles  of  the  system  are  so  well  recognized,  and  of  so  general  application, 
that  the  members  of  different  tribes  could  interpret  with  the  greatest  facility 
the  drawings  of  other  and  remote  tribes.  Loskiel  has  recorded  his  testimony 
to  the  same  effect.  lie  says  :  *'  The  Delawares  use  hieroglyphics  on  wood, 
trees  and  stones,  to  give  caution,  for  communication,  to  commemorate  events 
and  preserve  records.  Every  Indian  understands  their  meaning,  etc."'  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  also  observes  of  the  Ojibwas,  that  *'  every  path  has  its  blazed 
and  figurated  tree,  conveying  intelligence  to  all  that  pass,  for  all  can  under- 
stand these  signs,  which,"  he  adds,  *'  are  taught  to  the  young  as  carefully  as 
our  alphabet."  Testimony  might  be  accumulated  upon  this  point,  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  were  it  necessary  to  our  present  purpose. 

Most  of  the  signs  used  in  this  system  are  representations  of  things:  some 
however  were  derivative,  others  symbolical,  and  still  others  entirely  arbitrary. 
They  however  tvere  not  capable  of  doing  more  than  to  suggest  classes  of  ideas, 
which  would  not  be  expressed  in  precisely  the  same  words  by  different  indi- 
viduals. They  were  taught  in  connection  with  certain  forms  of  expression, 
by  which  means  they  are  made  essentially  mneinonic — a  simple  or  compound 
sign,  thus  serving  to  recall  to  mind  an  entire  sentence  or  a  series  of  them.  A 
single  figure,  with  its  adjuncts,  would  stand  for  the  verse  of  a  song,  or  for  a 
circumstance  which  it  would  require  several  sentences  to  explain. 

Thus  the  famous  Metdi  sang  of  tlio  Chippeways,  presented  by  Mr.  Catlin, 
although  embracing  but  about  thirty  signs,  occupied,  in  the  slow,  monoton- 
ous chant  of  the  Indians,  with  their  numerous  repetitions,  nearly  an  hour  in  its 
delivery.  James  observes,  respecting  the  recorded  Indian  songs — "They  are 
usually  carved  on  a  flat  piece  of  wocS,  and  the  figures  suggest  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  learned  the  songs,  the  ideas  and  the  order  of  their  succession. 
The  words  are  not  variable,  but  must  be  taught;  otherwise,  though  from  an 
inspection  of  the  figure  the  idea  might  be  comprehended,  no  one  would  know 
what  to  sing."  Most  of  the  Indian  lore  being  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  or 
medicine-men,  the  teaching  of  these  songs  was  almost  entirely  monopolized 
by  them.  Tliey  taught  them  only  to  sudi  as  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  war  and  the  chase,  and  then  only  upon  the  payment  of  large  prices.  Tan- 
ner states  that  he  was  occupied  more  than  a  year  in  learning  the  c^reat  song 
for  "  medicine  hunting,"  and  then  obtained  his  knowledge  only  at  tne  expense 
of  many  beaver  skins.  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  among  some 
of  the  Western  tribes,  prayers  were  inscribed  on  pieces  of  wood,  in  mnemonic 
symbols,  in  the  making  and  teaching  of  which  to  their  followers,  some  of  the 
Christian  chiefs  obtained  a  profitable  monopoly. 

I  Since  the  aboye  Tras  written,  a  copy  of  Rafinesqne's  Americcm  Ifationt,  published  in 
1836,  has  fallen  under  my  notice.  It  la  a  singular  jnnible  of  facts  and  fancies,  and  it  is  per- 
haps nn fortunate  for  the  manuscript,  spoken  of  in  the  text,  that  it  falls  in  such  a  connec- 
tion. Tlie  only  additional  information  we  have  respecting  it,  is  that  it  was  "obtained  by 
the  late  Dr.  Ward  of  Indiana,  of  the  remnant  of  the  Pelawares  on  the  White  Klver/* 

*  Hitt.  Acct.  of  tkt  Indian  Ifati&nt,  p.  118. 

•asLUniUdSreffireninAmarka,'p,95. 
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Admitting  then,  as  we  must  do  upon  this  evidence,  that  the  AJgonquins 
had  the  means  of  imperfectly  recording  their  traditions,  songs,  etc.,  we  can 
readily  understand  how  these  might  be  taught  by  father  to  son,  and  perpetu- 
ated in  great  purity  through  a  succession  of  priests — ^the  sages  of  the  abori- 
ginal races.  The  fact  that  they  wore  recorded,  even  hi  the  rude  way  here  indi- 
cated, would  give  them  a -degree  of  fixedness,  and  entitle  them  to  a  considera- 
tion which  they  would  not  possess  if  handed  down  in  a  simple  oral  form.  * 

In  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  manuscript  is  written,  the  first 
two  songs  or  chants  are  presented  as  they  appear  m  the  original.  We  have 
first,  the  original  sign  ;  second,  the  suggested  verse  or  sentence  in  the  Dela- 
ware dialect ;  and  third,  a  literal  translation  of  the  same  in  Englisli. 


SONa  I.— THE  CREATION. 


^=^ 


/i^^ 


1.  Sayewitalli 
At  first  there 


wemiguma 
all  sea- water 


wokgetaki.' 
above  land. 


a.  Hackimg-kwelik  owanaku  wakyutali 

Above  much  water  foggy  (was)  and  (or  also)  there 
Kitanitowitessop.  * 
Creator  he  was. 


a*  Sayewis* 
First-being, 


hallemiwis* 
Eternal-being, 


nolemiwi 
invisible 


Kitanitowit- 
Creator 


he  was.  * 

Sohalawak  kwelik  hakik  owak 

He  causes  them  much  water  much  land  much  air  (or 

awasagamak. 
clouds)  much  heaven. 


5.  Sohalawak  gishuk 

He  causes  them  the  tSun 


nipanum 
the  mooa. 


alankwak. 
the  stars. 


Weml-sohalawak 
All  he  causes 


yulik  yuch-aan. 
these  well  to  move. 


7.  Wich-owagan  kshakan  moshakwat 
With  action  (or  rapidly)  it  blows  (wind)  it  clears  up 

kwelik  kshipelep. 

great  waters    it  ran  off. 

8.  O^leken  manl-menak        delsin-epit. 
It  looks  bright  made  islands        is  th^re  at. 

9.  Lappinup  Kitanitowit  manito  manitoak. 
Agam  when  Creator  he  made  spirits  or  makers. 

10.  Owiniwak  Angelatawiwak  chichankwak 
First  beings  also           and  Angels  Souls  also 

wemiwak. 
and  all. 


*  "Were  it  not,"  says  I>r.  Barton,  in  hi«  paper  on  the  Oriffin  <if  (he  Amaioeen  Natiom, 
poblished  in  the  TransactUms  of  the  Philosophical  Society — *'  Were  it  not  for  tbo  trailitioDS  of 
many  of  the  American  nations,  we  might  for  over  remain  in  doubt  concerning  their  rwil 
orisin.  These  traditions  are  entitled  to  mnch  consideration ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
rude  condition  of  moHt  of  the  tribes,  they  are  often  perpetuated  in  great  purity,  as  1  have 
discovered  by  mnch  attention  to  tlieir  history." 

s  The  terminal  aki  Is  a  contraction  o^  hakid,  land,  and  frequently  denotes  ptaoi 
simply. 

2  Written  GeUmitowit  by  Heckewelder.  p.  422. 

«  Figure  8  la  a  repreaentatlon  of  the  sun,  which  was  the  Algonquin  symbol  of  tfaa 
Great  Spirit. 

*  The  termination  ww*  or  i*t  makes  according  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  whatever  precedes 
It  personal  (Algie  Ret.,  vol.  1,  p.  301).  The  better  translation  would  therefore  be,  "  The 
First,"  **  The  Eternal.*.  &c. 

*  AWmrini,  more,  and  wuHk,  good,  enter  into  meet  designations  of  the  Supreme.— 
Beck.,  p.  422. 
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11.  Wtenk-manito         'jlnwis'        lennowak        mukom. 
After  he  made        beings        men  and    grandfather. 


12. 


Milap  netami-gaho  owlni-eaho. 

He  gave  them         the  first  mother         flrst-bemg's- 


mother. 


X 

^ 

^ 

^ 

14.  Namesik-milap        talpewik 
Fishes  he  gave  him  turtles 


awesik      cholensak. 
beasts       birds. 


14.  Makimani-shak  sohalawak  roakowinl 

Bad  Spirit  but  he  causes  them  bad  beings 

n'akowak      amangamek. 
black  snakes  monsters  (or  large  reptiles). 


15.  Sohalawak         uchewak       sohalawak       pungusak. 
He  causes  them     flies      he  causes  them  gnats. 


A        \  16.   Nitisak      wemi-owinl      Vdelsinewuap. 

^       '  Friends       all  beings           were  then. 

-V. /^JJ^\^  17.   Kiwis,        wunand       wishi-manitoak        essopak. 

g    ^"y^^  YT  Thou  being    good  God    good  spirits     were  there. 


18.   Nijini  netami  lennowak  nigoha         netaml 

The  beings  the  first       men  mothers        first 

okwewi  nantinewak. 
wives  little  spirits  (fairies). 


19. 


Gattamin 
Fat  fruits 
nantin^. 
little  spirits. 


netami 
the  first 


mitzi 
food 


nijiti 
the  beings 


Wemi  wingi-namenep  weni-ksin 

All  willingly  pleased         all   easy 

damep  wullatemanuwi. 

ing  happy. 


elan- 
think- 


» In  the  Ohlppeway,  aooordlng  to  McKenzle  and  Long  nimi«  or  in&rf  means  nwn. 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  states  that  inxwt.  Is  the  diminutive  form  of  the  word,  signifying  UUlt- 
mm,  as  Puck- wud  J -imnA*,  "vanishing  little  men."  the  fairy -men  of  Algonquin  story. 
The  cognate  term  of  the  text  seems  to  have  a  slightly  dlffereul  meaning:  it  is  traus- 
lated  hdn(j$f  and  is  written  nyini  or  'iint,  beings ;  owini,  first  beings,  mako-vrini^  evil  belnpt, 
etc.  In  the  Delaware  dialect  Uamo  or  Imna  meant  man,  and  Is  so  translated  in  the  text. 
The  true  designation  of  the  Delawares  was  *•  Lonnl-Lenape,"  which  is  usually  under- 
stood to  mean  "  Original "  or  "  True  men."  It  is  not  impossible  that  It  is  compounded 
of  " nfffm,"  beings,  and  fmno,  men;  literally  men-beings.  This  compound  may  have 
been  suggestive  of  something  superior  to  men  In  general  or  collectively. 
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21.  Shokand  elikimi  mekenikink  wakon 
But  then  wLile  secretly  on  earth  snake  god* 
powako             init^ako. 

priest-snake  worship  snake. 

22.  Mattalogas  pallalugas  maktatin  owagao 
Wickedness  crime  unhappiness  actions. 
payat-chikutalL 

coming  there  then. 

28.  Wactapan-pajat  wihillan  mboagan. 

Bad  weather  coming        distempers  death. 

24.  Wonwemi  wiwonch-kamik  atak-kitahikan 

This  all  very  long  aforetime  bejond  great   waters 
netamiepit. 
first  land  at 


PARAPHRASE  OF  THE;  ABOVE  SONG. 

1.  At  the  first  there  were  great  waters  above  all  the  land. 

2.  And  above   the  waters   were  thick   clouds,   and    there    was  God  the 

Creator  : 

3.  The     first     being,    eternal,     onmipotent,     invisible,     was     God    the 

Creator. 

4.  He  created  vast  waters,  great  lands,  and  much  air  and  heaven ; 

5.  He  created  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars ; 

6.  He  caused  them  all  to  move  well. 

7.  By  his  power  he  made  the  winds  to  blow,  purifying,  and  the  deep 

waters  to  run  off  : 

8.  All  was  made  bright  and  the  islands  were  brought  into  being. 

9.  Tlien  again  God  the  Creator  made  the  great  Spirits, 

10.  He  made  also  the  first  beings,  angels  and  souls :  ^ 

11.  Then  made  he  a  man  being,  tne  father  of  men  ; 

12.  He  gave  him  the  first  mother,  the  mother  of  the  early  bonif  ^ 

13.  Fishes  gave  he  him,  turtles,  beasts  and  birds. 

14.  But  the  Evil  Spirit  created  evil  beings,  snakes  and  monstera< 

15.  He  created  vermin  and  annoying  insects.  ' 

16.  Then  were  all  beings  friends  : 

17.  There  being  a  good  god,  all  spirits  were  good — 

18.  The  beings,  the  first  men,  mothers,  wives,  little  spirits  alsa 

19.  Fat  fruits  were  the  food  of  the  beings  and  the  little  spirits  : 

20.  All  were  then  happy,  easy  in  mind  and  pleased. 

21.  But  then  came  secretly  on  earth  the  snake-(evil)  god,  the  anake-priest 
and  snake- worship : 

22.  Came  wickedness,  came  unhappiness. 

23.  Came  then  bad  weather,  disease  and  death. 

24.  This  was  all  very  long  ago,  at  our  early  home. 

The  grand  idea  of  a  Supreme  Unity,  a  Great,  Good,  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Creator,  so  clearly  indicated  in  the  foregoing  song,  may  be  regarded  by  many 
as  the  offspring  of  European  intercourse,  or  as  a  comparatively  late  engraft- 
ment  upon  Algonquin  tradition.  Without  denying  that  the  teachings  of  the 
early  missionaries  had  the  effect  of  enlarging  this  conception,  and  of  giving 
it  a  more  definite  form,  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  unhesitatingly  claimed 
that  the  idea  was  an  original  one  with  the  Indian  mind.  The  testimony  of 
the  earliest  travelers  and  of  the  earliest  missionaries  themselves,  famishes  na 

1  The  snake  among  the  Algonquins  was  symbolical  of  evil  or  malignant  twva. 
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abundant  evidence  of  the  fact.  "  Nothing,"  sajs  Charlevoix,  ''  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  Indians  of  this  continent  have  an  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the 
First  Spirit,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world."  ^  And  Loskiel,  not  less 
explicit  in  his  testimony,  observes,  "The  prevailing  opinion  of  all  these 
nations  is,  that  there  is  one  (lod,  a  great  and  good  Spirit,  who  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;  who  is  Almi^htj ;  who  causes  the  fruits  to  grow, 
grants  sunshine  and  provides  his  chudren  with  food."  *  Sajs  Schoolcraft, 
•*  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  created  material 
matter,  the  earth  and  heavens,  men  and  animals,  and  filled  space  with  subor- 
dinate spirits,  having  something  of  his  own  nature,  to  whom  he  gave  part  of 
his  power."  From  tnis  great  and  good  being,  it  was  believed,  no  evil  could 
come  ;  he  was  invested  with  the  attribute  of  universal  beneficence,  and  was 
^m bolized  by  the  sun.  He  was  usually  denominated  Kitchi-Manitou  or  Oitchy- 
jfonedo,  literally.  Great,  Good  Spirit.  Various  other  names  were  employed 
to  designate  him  under  his  various  aspects,  as  Waskednd,  Maker ;  Waosemi- 
goyan.  Universal  Father. 

Subordinate  to  this  Supreme,  Good  Being,  was  an  Evil  Spirit,  Mitehi- 
Manitou,  or  Mudje-Monedo  (Great  Bad  Spirit),  who,  according  to  Mr.  School- 
craft, was  a  subsequent  creation,  and  not  coexistent  with  the  Kitchi-Manitou. 
This  seems  implied  in  the  song,  where  he  is  first  spoken  of  after  the  creation 
of  men  and  beings.  Great  power  was  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  was  regarded 
as  the  cause  and  originator  of  all  the  evils  which  befall  mankind.  Accordingly 
his  favor  was  desired,  and  his  anger  sought  to  be  averted  by  sacrifices  and 
offerings.  The  power  of  the  Mitchi-Manitou  was  not,  however,  supposed  to  ex- 
tend to  the  future  li  fe.*  He  is  represented  in  the  text  as  the  creator  of  flies  and 
fi^ats,  and  other  annoying  insects,  an  article  of  belief  not  exclusively  Indian. 
While  the  symbol  of  the  Good  Spirit  was  the  Sun,  that  of  the  chief  of  the 
Evil  Spirits  was  the  Serpent,  under  which  form  he  appears  in  the  Chippeway 
tradition  of  his  contest  with  the  demi-god  Manabozho. 

The  idea  of  a  destruction  of  the  world  by  water  seems  to  have  been  gen- 
eral amongst  the  Algonquin  nations.  The  traditionary  details  vary  in  almost 
every  instance  where  they  have  been  recorded,  but  the  traditionary  event 
stands  out  prominently.  The  catastrophe  is  in  all  cases  ascribed  to  the  Evil 
Spirit ;  who,  as  already  obf?erved,  was  symbolized  as  a  great  Serpent.  He  is 
generally  placed  in  antagonism  to  Manabozho,  a  powerful  demi-god  or  inter- 
mediate spirit.  These  two  mythological  characters  have  frequent  conflicts, 
and  the  flood  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  final  contest  between  them.  In  these 
cases  the  destruction  of  the  world  is  but  an  incident.  As  recorded  in  the 
Walum  Olum,  it  originates  in  a  general  conflict  between  the  Good  Spirits, 
**  the  beings,"  and  the  Evil  Spint,  Maskinako.  The  variation  is,  however, 
unimportant,  for  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  versions  of  the  tradition,  Mana- 
bozho appears  in  the  character  of  Preserver.  The  concurrence  in  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  several  ti-aditions,  is  worthy  of  remark. 


SONG  II.— THE  DELUGE. 


1.  Wulamo  maskan-ako-anup                lennowak 

Long  ago  powerful  snake  when            men  also 

makowini  esse 

bad  beings  had 


2.  Maskanako  shingalusit  nili 

Strong  snake  enemy  beings  had  become 

shawalendamep  ekin-shingalan. 

became  troubled  together  hating. 


1  Omoda,  vol.  U,  p.  141, 

«  Unitftd  Brethren  in  America,  p.  84. 

*  Qsrvar*M  TraveU,  p.  881, 
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8.  Nishawi      palliton      nishftwi       machiton, 
Both  fighting        both  spoiling 

matta         lungundowin. 
iiut  peaceful  (or  keeping  peace). 


nishawi 
both 


4.  Mattapewi 
Less  men 


wiki 
with 


nihanlowit 
dead  keeper 


mekwazamn. 
fighting. 


Majskanako  gichl                penaawelendamep 

Strong  snake  great                        resolved 

lennowak  owini  paHiton. 

men  beings  to  destroy  (fight). 


N*ako\va  petonep,  amangam 

Black  snake  he  brought,         monster 
akopehella  petonep 

rushing  snake  water    he  brought. 


Peliella-pehella.  pohoka-pohoka. 

Much  water  rushing,    much  go  to  hills, 

c*sliohok         palliton-palliton. 

penetrating,   much  destroTing. 


petonep 
he  brought 


eshohok 
much 


8.  Tulapit  menapit  Nanaboosh, 

At  Tula  (or  turtle  land)  at  that  island  Nanabush 

maHka-boush,        owinimokom        linowimokom 

(strong)  of  beings  the  grandfather  of  men 

the  grandfather. 


9.  Oishikin-pommixin 
Being  bom  creeping 
move  and  dwell. 


tulagishatten-lohxin. 
at  Tula  he  is  readj  to 


10.  Owini  linowi       wemoltin         pehclla  galiani 
Beings       men        all  go  forth          flood  water 

pommixin  naliiwi  tatalli 

creeping  (floating?)  above  water  viiich 

tulapin. 
way  (where)  tnrtle-l)ack. 

11.  Amangamek  makdopamek  alendguwek 
Monsters  of  the  sea  they  were  many  some  of 

metzipannek. 
them    they  did  eat. 


12.  Manoti-dasin 
Spirit  daughters 
payat  payat 
coming  coming 


mokol  -  wichemass 
boat  helped 
wemichemap. 
all  helped. 


papal 
come,  come 
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18.  Nanabonsb,  Nanaboush,  wemimokom 

Nanabusli,        Nanabush,         of  all  tbe  grandfather, 

winimokom  lizinimokom  tula- 

of  belDgs  the  granfatber,  of  men  tbe  grand- 

mokom. 
father,        of  turtles  tbe  grandfather. 


14.  Linapima 
Man  then 


tulaplma 
turtle  then 


tulapewl 
turtle  tbej 


tapitawi. 
altogether. 

patanian 
praying 


15.  Wisbanem  tulpewi 
Frightened  (startled  ?)     turtle  he 

tulpewi  paniton  iruliton. 

turtle  be  let  it  be        to  make  well. 

16.  Ksbipebelen  penkwibilen  kwamlpokbo 
Water  running  off        it  is  drying          plain  and  mouii- 

sitwalikho  maskan  wagan 

tain        path  of  cave        powerful  or  dire  action 

palliwl. 
elsewhere. 


PARAPHRASR 

1.  Long    ago    came  tbe   powerful    serpent  (Maskanako),  when   men   had 

become  eviL 

2.  The  strong  serpent  was  the  foe  of  the  beings,  and  they  became  embroiled, 
hating  each  otner.  v 

8.  Then  they  fought  and  despoiled  each  other,  and  were  not  peaceful. 

4.  And  tbe  small   men  {Mattapetoi)  fought   with  the  keeper  of  ^the  dead 

(Ifihanlamt). 

5.  Then  the  strong  serpent  resolved  all   men  and  beings  to  destroy  im- 

mediately. 

6.  Tlie  black  serpent,  monster,  brought  the  snake-water  rushing. 

7.  The  wide  waters  rushing,   wide  to  the    hills,   everywhere  spreading, 

everywhere  destroying. 

8.  At  the  island  of  the  turtle  (Tula)  was  Manabozbo,  of  men  and  beings 

the  grandfather — 

9.  Being  bom  creeping,  at  turtle  land  he  is  ready  to  move  and  dwell. 

10.  Men  and  beings  lul  go  forth  on  the   flood  of   waters,    moving  afloat, 

every  way  seeking  the  back  of  the  turtle  {Tult^in). 

11.  Tbe  monsters  of  the  sea  were  many,  and  destroyed  some  of  tbem. 

12.  Then  the  daughter  of  a  spirit  helped  them  in  a  boat,  and  all  joined,  saying. 

Come  help ! 
18.  Manabozbo,  of  all  beings,  of  men  and  turtles,  the  grandfather  I 

14.  All  together  on  tbe  turtle  then,  tbe  men  then,  were  all  together. 

15.  Much  frightened,  Manabozbo  prayed  to  the  turtle  that  he  would  make 

all  well  again. 

16.  Then  the  waters  ran  off,  it  was  dry  qn  mountain  and  plidn,   and  the 

great  evil  went  elsewhere  by  the  path  of  the  cave. 

Tbe  allusion  to  the  turtle,  in  tbe  tradition,  is  not  fully  understood.  The 
turtle  was  connected,  in  various  ways  with  the  mythological  notions  of  the  upper 
Algonqulns.  According  to  Charlevoix  and  Hennepin,  the  Cbippeways  had  a 
tradition  that  the  mother  of  the  human  race,  having  been  ejected  from  heaven 
was  received  upon  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  around  which  matter  gradually 
accumulated,  forming  the  earth.*  The  great  turtle,  according  to  Henry,  was 
a  chief  spirit  of  the  Cbippeways,  the  "spirit  that  never  lied,**  aud  was  often 
consulted  in  reference  to  various  undertakings.  An  account  of  one  of  these 
ceremonies  is  given  by  this  author.*  The  island  of  MUMlimakanak  (literally, 
great  turtle)  was  saci^  to  this  spirit,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  a  lu>g« 


1  Oliarlevofx,  vol.  11.  p.  143;  Hennepin,  p.  6S. 
*  Henry'B  Travels,  p.  168. 
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hill  near  its  centre  was  supposed  to  bear  some  resemblance,  in  form,  16 
a  turtle.'  The  turtle  trib«  of  the  Lenape,  says  Hecke welder,  claim,  a 
superioritj  and  ascendency,  because  of  their  relationship  to  the  great  turtle, 
the  Atlas  of  their  mythology,  who  bears  this  great  island  (the  ^rth)  on  his 
back.' 

With  these  few  illustrative  observations,  which  might  be  greatly  ex- 
tended, I  pass  to  the  second  or  historical  portion  of  the  traditional  record, 
with  the  simple  remark  that  the  details  of  the  migrations  here  recounted, 
particularly  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  passage  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  sub- 
sequent contest  with  the  Tallegwi  or  Allegwi,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
latter,  coincide,  generally,  with  those  given  by  various  authors,  and  well  known 
to  have  existed  among  the  Delawares. 

The  traditions,  in  their  order,  relate  first  to  a  migration  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  attended  by  a  contest  with  a  people  denominated  Snakes,  or 
EvU,  who  are  driven  to  the  eastward.  One  of  the  migrating  families,  the 
Lowaniwi,  literaUy  northlings,  afterwards  separate  and  go  to  the  snow  land, 
whence  they  subsequently  go  to  the  east,  towards  the  island  of  the  retreating 
Snakes.  They  cross  deep  waters,  and  arrive  at  ShinaJd,  the  land  of  Firs. 
Here  the  Wunkenapi,  or  Westerners,  hesitate,  preferring  to  return. 

A  hiatus  follows,  and  the  tradition  resumes,  the  tribes  still  remaining  at 
ShinoM  or  the  Fir  land. 

They  search  for  the  great  and  fine  island,  the  land  of  the  Snakes,  where 
they  finally  arrive,  and  expel  the  Snakes.  They  then  multiply  and  spread  to- 
wards the  south,  to  the  Akolaki  or  beautiful  land,  which  is  also  called  Shore- 
land,  and  Big-fir  land.  Here  they  tarried  long,  and  for  the  first  time  cultiva- 
ted com  and  built  towns.  In  conseauence  of  a  great  drought,  they  leave  for 
the  ShiUilakiny  or  Buffalo  land.  Here,  in  consequence  of  disaffection  with 
their  chief,  they  divide  and  separate,  one  party,  the  Wetamowi,  or  the  Wise, 
tarrying,  the  others  going  off.  The  Wetamotci  build  a  town  on  the  Wisa- 
foana  or  Yellow  river  (probably  the  Missouri),  and  for  a  long  time  are  peaceful 
and  happy.  War  finally  breaks  out,  and  a  succession  of  warlike  chiefs  fol- 
low, under  whom  conquests  are  made,  north,  east,  south  and  west.  In  the 
end  O^pekasU  (literally  east  looking)  is  chief,  who,  tired  with  so  much  warfare, 
leads  his  followers  towards  the  th^un-rislng.  They  arrive  at  the  Messussipi, 
or  Great  river  (the  Mississippi),  where,  being  weary,  they  stop,  and  their  first 
chief  is  Yagawaneitd,  or  the  Hut-nuiker,  under  whose  chieftaincy  it  is  dis- 
covered that  a  strange  people,  the  Tallegwi^  possess  the  rich  east  land.  Some 
of  the  Wetamowi  are  slain  by  the  Tallegwi,  and  then  the  cry  of  pallUon  ! 
pallUonH  war !  war !  I  is  raised,  and  they  go  over  and  attack  the  Tallegwi, 
The  contest  is  continued  during  the  lives  of  several  chiefo,  but  finally  termi- 
nates in  the  Tallegwi  being  driven  southward.  The  conquerors  then  occupy 
the  countrv  on  the  Ohio  l^low  the  great  lakes — the  SAairanipekis.  To  tue 
north  are  their  friends,  the  TalamcUun,  literally  noi-of-lhemseives,  tran^ated 
Hurons.  The  Hurons,  however,  are  not  always  friends,  and  they  have  occa- 
sional contests  with  them. 

Another  hiatus  follows,  and  then  the  record  resumes  by  saying  that  they 
were  strong  and  peaceful  at  the  land  of  the  Tallegwi.  They  built  towns  and 
planted  com.  A  long  succession  of  chiefs  followed,  when  war  again  broke 
out,  and  finally  a  portion  under  lAnkewinnek,  or  the  Sharp- looking,  went 
eastward  beyond  %h.QT<Uegachukung  or  Alleghany  mountains.  Here  they 
spread  widely,  warring  against  the  Mengwi  or  Spring-people,  the  PungeWca, 
Lynx  or  Eries,  and  the  Mohegans  or  Wolves.  The  various  tribes  into  which 
they  became  divided,  the  chiefs  of  each  in  their  order,  with  the  territories 
which  they  occupied,  are  then  named — bringing  the  record  down  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans.  This  latter  portion  we  are  able  to  verify  in  great 
part  from  authentic  history. 

SONG  ra.— MIGRATIONS. 

1.  After  the  flood  the  true  men  (Lennapewi)  were  with  the  turtle,  in  the 

cave  house,  the  dwelling  of  Talli, 

2.  It  was  then  cold,  it  froze  and  stormed,  and 


>  lb.,  87,  no. 

s  Heckewelder,  p.  MO: 
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8.  Fnmi  the  northern  plain,  thej  went  to  possess  milder  lands,  abounding 
in  game. 

4.  That  they  mi^ht  be  strong  and  rich,  the  new  comers  divided  the  lands  be- 

tween the  hunters  and  tillers  {Wikhichik,  Elowichik), 

5.  The  hunters  were  the  strongest,  the  best,  the  greatest. 
6    They  spread  north,  east,  south  and  west ; 

7.  In  the  white  or  snow  country  (Lumowaki),  the  north  country,  the  turtle 

land  and  the  hunting  country,  were  the  turtle  men  or  Linapiwi, 

8.  The  Snake  (evil)  people  being  afraid  in  their  cabins,  the  Snake  priest 

(Nctkopowa)  said  to  them,  let  us  go  away. 

9.  Then  they  went  to  the  east,  the  Snale  land  sorrowfully  leaving. 

10.  Thus  escaped  the  Snake  people,  by  the  trembling  and  burned  land  to  their 

strong  island  {Akomenaki), 

11.  Free  from  opposers,  and  without  trouble,  the  Northling  (LotDaniwi)  all 

went  forth  separating  in  the  land  of  snow  (  Winiaken). 

12.  By  the  waters  of  the  open  sea,  the  sea  of  fish,  tarried  the  fathers  of  the 

White  eagle  (tribe?)  and  the  White- wolf. 
18.  Our  fathers   were   rich  ;   constantly   sailing   in  their   boats,    they  dis- 
covered to  the  eastward  the  Snake  island. 

14.  Then  said  the  Head-beaver  {Wihlamok)  and  the  Great-bird,  let  us  go  to 

the  Snake  land. 

15.  All  responned,  let  us  go  and  annihilate  the  Snakes. 

16.  All    agreed,   the    northerlings,    the    easterlings,    to   pass    the   frozen 

waters. 

17.  Wonderful  I    They  all  went  over  the  waters  of  the  hard,  stony  sea, 

to  the  open  the  Snake  waters. 

18.  In  vast  numbers,  in  a  single  night,  they  went  to  the  eastern  or  Snake 

island  ;  all  of  them  mardiinf  by  nieht  in  the  darkness. 

19.  The    northerlings,    the   easterlings,  the   southerllngs  {Shatoanapi),  the 

Beaver-men  ^amakwapUYihQ  Wolf -men,  the  Hunters  or  best  men. 
the  priests  {Powatapi),  meWiliwapt,wiih  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
their  dogs. 
90.  They  all  arrived  at  the  land  of  Firs  (8hinaking\  where  they  tarried  ;  but 
the  Western  men  ( Wunkenapi)  hesitating,  desired  to  return  to  the  old 
Turtle  land  {Tulpaking), 

It  may  be  suggested  tliat  the  account  of  the  second  migration,  across 
frozen  waters,  is  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  popular  prejudice,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  progenitors  of  the  American  race  arrived  m  America,  that 
it  throws  suspicion  on  the  entire  record.  It  is  not  impossible,  indeed,  that 
the  original  tradition  may  have  been  slightly  modified  here  by  the  dis- 
semination of  European  notions  among  tlie  Indians.  McKenzie,  however, 
observes  of  the  traditions  of  the  northern  Chippeways  :  ''The  Indians  say 
that  they  originally  came  from  another  country ,  inhabited  by  a  wicked  people, 
and  had  traversed  a  great  lake,  which  was  shallow,  narrow  and  full  of  islands, 
where  they  sufferred  great  hardships  and  much  misery,  it  being  always  winter, 
with  ice  and  deep  snows.  *  *  *  They  describe  the  deluge  when  the 
waters  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  except  the  highest  mountain,  on  the  top 
of  which  they  were  preserved."* 

*  The  preceeding  songs  have  something  of  a  metrical  character,  and  there 
is  in  some  of  the  verses  an  arrangement  of  homophones  which  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect  For  instance,  the  last  verse  of  the  above  song  is  as 
follows : 

Wemipayat  guneunga  thinaJdng 

Wunkenapi  ehandmdam  payaking 

AUotoelendam  kotoiyey-tulpakCng, 

How  far  this  system  was  carried  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  most  of  the  transmitted  songs  or  chants  had  something  of  this  form. 

The  next  song  resumes,  after  the  lapse  of  an  indefinite  period,  as 
follows : 

>  MeKauie,  p.  113, 
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SONG  IV.— THB  CHBONICLB. 

1.  Long  ago  oar  fathers  were  at  Shinaki  or  Fir  land. 

3.  The  White  Eagle  ( WapalanmDa)  was  the  path-leader  of  all  to  this  place. 
B.  Thej  searched  the  great  and  fine  land,  the  island  of  the  Snakes. 

4.  The  hardy  hunters  and  the  friendlr  spirits  met  in  oooncil. 

5.  And  all  said  to  KeUatoU  (Beautifulnead)  be  thou  chief  {wMtna)  here. 

6.  Being  chief  he  commanded  they  should  go  against  the  Snakes. 

7.  But  me  Snakes  were  weak  and  hid  themselves  at  the  Bear  hill& 
a  After  Kalawil.  WapagokhoB  (White-owl)  was  sakima  at  Fir  land. 
9.  After  him  JanUntU  (Maker)  was  chief. 

iO.  And  after  him  GhiUU  (Snow-bird)  was  sakima.     The  south,  he  said 

11.  To  our  fathers,  they  were  able,  spreading,  topossess. 

12.  To  the  south  went  Chilili  ;  to  the  east  went  Taimiakwi  (the  Beaver). 

13.  The  South  land  (Shawanaki)  was  beautiful,  shore>land,  abounding  in  tall 

firs. 

14.  The  East  land  ( Wapanaki)  abounded  in  fish  ;  it  was  the  lake  and  buffalo 

land. 

15.  After  Chilili,  Agamek  (Great  warrior)  was  chief. 

16.  Then  our  fathers  warred  against  the  robbers.  Snakes,  bad  men,  and  stonj 

men,  CMkanajd,  Akhtmapi,  Makataipi,  Astinapi  (Assiniboins  X) 

17.  After  Agamek  came  ten  chiefs,  and  than  were  many  wars,  south,  east 

and  west. 

18.  After  them  was  Langundowi  (the  Peaceful)  sakima,  at  the  AMaking 

(Beautiful  land). 

19.  Following  him  Tcuukamend  (Never  bad),  who  was  a  good  or  just  man. 

20.  The  chief  after  him  was  PemaMend  (Ever-beloved),  who  did  good. 

21.  Then  Malemik  (Town- builder),  and  PiUMalen. 

22.  And  after  these,  in  succession,  Ounokeni,  who  was  father  Icmg,  and  Jfm- 

gipUak  (Big-teeth). 
28.  Then  followed  Ohimoipi  (Bundler-of-sticks),  who  taught  them  pictures 

(records). 
24  Came  then  TakwaM  (Who-shlvers-with-cold),  who  went  southward  to  the 

Com  land  {Minihaking). 

25.  Next  was  HunUniend  (Corn-eater),  who  caused  com  to  be  planted. 

26.  Then  Alko-ohU  (the  Preserver),  who  was  useful. 

27.  Then  Shkoapi   (Salt-man),  and   afterwards  Penkwonowi  (the   Thirsty) 

when 

28.  There  ^cas  no  rain,  and  no  com,  and  he  went  to  the  east,  far  from  the 

great  river  or  shore. 

29.  Passing  over  a  hollow  mountain  (OUgonunk)  they  at  last  found  food  at 

Bhmaking,  the  plains  of  the  Buffalo  land. 

80.  After  Penkwanowi,  came  Mektoochdla  (the  Weary),  and  Chingdhain  (the 

Stiff).    . 

81.  After  him  KwUikumnd  (the  Reprover),  who  was  disliked  and  not  willingly 

endured. 

82.  Being  angry,  some  went  to  the  eastward,  and  some  went  secretly  afar  off. 

88.  Tlie  wise  tarried,  and  made  McUcahoUnd  (the  Beloved)  chief. 

34  By  the  Wisawana  (Yellow  river)  they  built  towns,  and  raised  com  on  the 
great  meadows. 

85.  All  being  friends,  Tamenend  (the  Amiable,  literally  beaoer-Wce)  became 

the  first  chief. 

86.  The  best  of  all,  then  or  since,  was  Tammend,  and  all  men  were  his 

friends. 

87.  After  him  was  the  good  chief,  IfosX^aTiMM^  (Strong-buffalo),  and 
38.  Machigokho»  (Big-owl),  and  Wapikiehdlen  (White-crane). 

89.  And  then  Wingenund  (the  Mindful  or  Wary),  who  made  feasts. 

40.  After  him  came  Lofpcmin  (the  White),  and  WaUama  (the  Painted),  and 

41.  WapUwapU  (White-bird),  when  tliere  was  war  afain,  north  and  south. 

42.  Then  was   Tcmtukan  (Strong-woU),  chief,  who  was  wise  in  council 

and 
48.  Who  made  war  on  all,  and  killed  Maskemini  (Great-stone). 
44  Mesaismtoi  (the  Whole)  was  next  chief,  and  made  war  on  the  Soakee 

i4kai€ini). 
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45.  ChitanfmiUt  (Strong-and-good)  followed,  and  made  war  on  the  northern 

enemies  {Lowanttski), 

46.  Alkoutoi  (the  Lean)  was  next  chief,  and  made  war  on  the  Father-snakes 
{Tow€tkan), 

47.  OpekasU  (East-looking)  being  next  chief,  was  sad  because  of  so  much 

warfare,  / 

48.  Said,  let  us  go  to  the  sun-rising  {WapagWiek) ;  and  many  went  east 

together. 

49.  The  great  river  {MeasitMipu)  divided  the  land,  and  being  tired,  they 

tarried  there. 

50.  Toffawanend  (Hut-maker)  was  next  sakima,  and  then  the  TaUegui  were 

found  possessing  the  east. 
61.  Followed  Chitanitts  (Strong-friend),  who  longed  for  the  rich  eastland. 
53.  Some  went  to  the  east,  but  the  l^aUegwi  killed  a  portion. 
53.  Then  all  of  one  mind  exclaimed,  war,  war  ! 
64.  The  Talmatan  (Not-of -themselves),  and  the  NUUowan,  all  go  united  (to 

the  war). 

55.  Kinnehepend  (Sharp-looking)  was  their  leader,  and  they  went  over  the 

river. 

56.  And  they  took  all  that  was  there,  and  despoiled  and  slew  the  TaUegrd, 

57.  PimokhMuwi  (Stirring-about)  was  next  chief,  and  then  the   TdUegwi 

were  much  too  strong. 

58.  TenehekensU  (Open-path)  followed,  and  many  towns  were  given  up  to 

him. 

59.  PagancMhiUa  was  chief,  and  the  Tailegtoi  all  went  southward. 

60.  HattanwtUatou  (the  Possessor)  was  sctkima,  and  all  the  people  were 

pleased. 

61.  South  of  the  lakes  th^  settled  their  oouncil-fire,  and  north  of  the  lakes 

were  their  friends  the  Talamatan  (Hurons?) 

62.  They  were  not   always  friends,   but  conspired   when  Ounitakan  was 

chief. 

63.  Next  was  Linnitoalamen,  who  made  war  on  the  TalaiTuUan, 

64.  Shakagapewi  followed,  and  then  the  Talamatan  trembled. 

SONG  v.— THE  CHRONKXE  CONTINUED. 

1.  All  were  peaceful,  long  9^,  at  the  land  of  the  TaUeqwi, 

2.  Then  was  Tamaganend  (feaver-leader)  chief  at  the  White  river  (TFJipflto- 

neng,  Wabash). 
S.   Wapfumfuiwi  (White-lynx)  followed,  and  much  com  was  planted. 

4.  After  came  WaUefdrUkf  and  the  people  became  very  numerous. 

5.  Next  was  LekfdhiUn,  and  made  many  records  {fjodlnim-olwnfdny  or  x>ainted- 

sticks). 

6.  Followed  Kokuihuisen  (Blue-bird),  at  the  place  of  much  fruit  or  food 

{MakeUndng), 

7.  PemataUi  was  chief  over  many  towns. 

8.  And  Pepomahemen  (Paddler),  at  many  waters  (or  the  great  waters). 

9.  And  Tankcman  (little-cloud)  was  chief,  and  manv  went  away. 

10.  The  NerUegos  and  the  Shatoanis  went  to  the  south  lands. 

11.  EUhUamak  (Bi^-beaver)  was  chief  at  the  White  lick  {Wapahomng). 

12.  The  Good-prophet  (Onotoatok)  went  to  the  west. 

18.  He  visited  those  who  were  abandoned  there  and  at  the  south-west. 
14  Pawanami  Water-turtle)  was  chief  at  the  TalegdJionah  fOhio)  river. 

15.  LakweUnd  (Walker)  was  next  chief,  and  there  was  much  warfare. 

16.  Against  the  Towako  (Father  Snakes),  against  the  Sinako  (Stone  or  Moun- 

tain Snakesl  and  against  the  Lowako  (North  Snakes). 

17.  Then  was    Mokdmokoni  (Grandfather-of-boats)  chief,   and  he  warred 

against  the  Snakes  in  boats. 

18.  WhieUnrich  (Snow-hunter)  was  the  chief  at  the  North  land  (LoiettMin). 

19.  And  Linkwekinuk  (Sharp-seer)  was  Chief  at  the  Alleghany  mountains 


20.  And  Wapalatoiktoan  QBast-settler)  was  chief  east  of  the  TaXUgwi  land^ 

21.  Large  and  long  was  tne  east  land  ; 

22.  It  had  no  enemies  (snakes),  and  was  a  rich  and  good  land. 
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28.  And  OxkenopaUd  (Great- warrior)  was  chief  towards  the  north ; 

24.  And  HanahoUnd  (Stream-lover)  at  the  brandling  stream  (8<ukwihananQ 

or  Susqaehanna). 

25.  And  Gattawisi  (the  Fat)  was  sakima  at  the  Sassafras  land,  ( Wiiuiki^ 

26.  All  Were  hunters  from  the  big  Salt  water  {Oishikshapipek,  Chesapeake, 

or  literally  Salt  sea  of  the  sun),  to  the  again  (or  other)  sea. 

27.  Mdkliuamp  (Red-arrow)  was  chief  at  tide  water  {Lapihaneng,) 

28.  And  Wohmenap  was  chief  at  the  Strong  falls  (MaskekUong,  Trentonl) 

29.  And  the  Wapenertd  and  the  Tumewcmd  vrere  to  the  north. 

30.  WalUpaUat  (Good-flghter)  was  chief,  and  set  out  against  the  north. 

81.  Then  trembled  ih&Mahongwi  (the  Iroquois  ?)  ana  the  PungdUca  (Ljni 

like,  or  Eries). 

82.  Then  the  second  TanuTiend  (Beaver)  was  chief,  and  he  made  peace  with 

all. 

88.  And  all  were  friends,  all  united  under  this  great  chief. 

84.  After  him  was  KidiUamak  (€^reat-good-beaver)  chief  in  the  Sassafras 

land. 

85.  Wapahakey  (White-bodj)  was  chief  at  the  Sea  shore  (ShtydbC^ 

36.  mangonel  (the  Friendlv)  was  chief,  and  much  good  was  done. 

37.  And  PUemunen  was  chief,  and  people  came  from  somewhere. 

38.  At  this  time  from  the  east  sea  came  that  which  was  white  (vessds?) 

89.  Makelomush  was  cliief  and  made  all  happy. 

40.  Widakeningus  was  next  chief,  and  was  a  warrior  at  the  south. 

41.  He  made  war  on  the  OtaUiMko  (Cherokee  snakes  or  enemies),  and  nponthe 

Akowetako  (Coweta  ?  snakes). 

42.  Wapagamoski  (White-otter)  was  next  chief,  and  made  the  TcUamatatu 

(Hurons)  friends. 
48.   Wapashum  followed,  and  visited  the  land  of  TdUegwi  at  the  west.^ 
44  There  were  the  HUiniki  (Ulinois),  the  Bhawmu  (Shawanoes),  and  the 

Kenowiki  (Kenhawas  ?) 

45.  NUiipayat  was  also  chief,  and  went  to  the  neat  lakes. 

46.  And  he  visited  the  WemianUk  (Beaver-chudren,  or  Miamis),  and  made 

them  friends. 

47.  Then  came  PacHmUzin  (Cranberry-eater),  who  made  the  Tawa  (Ottawas) 

friends. 

48.  Lotoaponska  was  chief,  and  visited  the  Noisy  place  (Oansluwenik). 

49.  And  Tcuhawinw  was  chief  at  the  Sea  shore  (Shayabing. 

50.  Then  the  children  divided  into  three  parts,  the  Unamini  (Turtle  tribe), 

the  Minsimini  (Wolf  tribe),  the  CJiOcvmini  (Turkey  tribe). 

51.  EpaUahchund  was  chief,  and  fought  the  Mahimawi^  but  failed. 

52.  Laugomuwi  was  chief,  and  the  Mahongm  trembled. 
58.   Wangamend  was  chief,  yonder  between.  (?) 

54.  The  Otateili  and  Wasiatom  were  his  enemies. 

55.  WapachikU  (White-crab)  was  chief,  and  a  friend  of  the  Shore  people. 

56.  Nenachipat  was  chief  towards  the  sea. 

57.  Now  from  north  and  south  came  the  Wapagachik  (White-comers). 

58.  Professing  to  be  friends,  in  big-birds  (ships).     Who  are  they  1 

Here  stop  the  pictured  records.  There  is,  however,  a  fragment  in  the 
ori^nal  manuscripts,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  continuation,  and  concerning 
which  Rafinesque  says  nothing  more  than  that  it  **  was  translated  from  the 
Lenape  by  John  Bums."  The  references,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  verify  them, 
are  historically  correct.  It  is  here  given  in  its  original  form,  with  no  attempt 
at  paraphrase.  It  resumes  with  an  answer  to  the  question  which  concludes 
the  last  song,  *'  who  are  these  Wapdnisf" 

SONG  IV.— THE  MODERN  CHRONICLE. 

1.  Alas,  alas  I  we  now  know  who  they  are,  these  WapdnU  (East-people), 
who  came  out  of  the  sea  to  rob  us  of  our  lands.  Starving  wretcnes ! 
they  came  with  smiles,  but  soon  became  snakes  (or  enemies). 


1  **  At  present,"  says  LosUel,  **  the  Delawares  call  the  whole  oountry  as  tar  as  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Wabash  Into  the  Ohio,  AUigewi-nfngk,  that  Is,  a  land  into  whl^thej 
came  from  distant  parts."— Hist  Umted  Brethren,  p.  127. 
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a.  The  Wahmtolum  was  made  bj  LekMbit  (the  writer),  to  record  our  glory. 
Shall  I  write  another  to  record  our  fall  ?  No  !  Our  foes  have  taken 
care  to  do  that ;  but  I  speak  what  they  know  not  or  conceal. 

3.  We  have   had    many  others  chiefs  since  that  unhappy  time.      There 

were  three  before  the  friendly  Mihuoon  (Miqucn  or  Penn)  came. 
MaUarUkwrn}  (Not-strong)  was  chief  when  the  WiruikoU  (Swedes) 
came  to  Winctki ;  Nahumen  (Raccoon)  when  the  SCnaltoi  (Dutch)  came, 
and  Ikvxthon  (Fond- of  women)  when  the  TankwU  (English)  came. 
Miquon  (Penn)  and  his  friends  came  soon  after. 

4.  They  were  all  received  and  fed  with  com  ;  but  no  land  was  ever  sold 

to  them  :  we  never  sold  any  land.  They  were  allowed  to  dwell  with 
us,  to  build  houses  and  plant  com,  as  friends  and  allies.  Because 
they  were  hungry  and  we  thought  them  children  of  OUhahi  (or  Sun- 
land),  and  not  serpents  and  children  of  serpents. 

5.  And  they  were  traders,  bringing  fine  new  tools,  and  weapons,  and  cloth, 

and  beads,  for  which  we  gave  them  skins  and  shells  and  com. 
And  we  liked  them  and  the  things  they  brought,  for  we  thought 
them  good  and  made  by  the  children  of  Gishaki. 

6.  But  they  brought  also  fire-guns,  and  fire-waters,  which  burned  and  killed; 

also  baubles  and  trinkets  of  no  use,  for  we  had  better  ones  before. 

7.  After  Mikwon,  came  the  sons  of  Doloja-wkima  (King  George),  who  said, 

more  land,  more  land  we  must  have,  and  no  limit  could  be  put  to  their 
steps. 

8.  But  in  the  north  were  the  children  of  Lowi-sakimai^mg  Louis),  who  were 

our  ^ood  friends,  friends  of  our  friends,  foes  of  our  foes  ;  yet  with 
DoUyfO  wished  always  to  war. 

9.  We  had  three  chiefs   after  Mikwon  came — SkoMchi^  who  was  another 

ToTMnend,  and  SaeunamWikwikhon  (Our-uncle-the-builder),  and 
TtUanU  (Beaver- taker),  who  was  killed  by  a  7aniku>aA:a  (English-snake), 
and  then  we  vowed  revence. 

10.  NetaiawU  (First-new- being)  became  chief  of  all  the  nations  in  the  west. 

Again  at  TalUgewirik  {^h\o,  or  place  of  Tallegwi)on  the  river  Cuya- 
hoga, near  our  old  friends  Uie  TtUamatans,  And  he  called  on  all  them 
of  the  east  (to  go  to  war). 

11.  But  Tadeskuriq  was  chief  in  the  east  at  Mahoning,  and  was  bribed  by 

Tankwia  ;  then  he  was  burnt  in  his  cabin,  and  many  of  our  people  were 
killed  at  Hickory  (Tjancaster)  by  the  land -robber  Tcmkwis, 

13.  Then  we  joined  Lawi  in  war  against  the  TankwU  ;  but  they  were  strong, 

and  they  took  Lowanaki  (North-land,  Canada)  from  Lowi,  and  came  to 
us  in  TalegawinJc,  when  peace  was  made,  and  we  called  them  Kichikani 
(Big- knives). 
18.  Then  AUmi  (White-eyes)  and   Odelenund  (Buck-killer)  were  chiefs,  and 
all  the  nations  near  us  were  friends,  and  our  grand-children  afain. 

14.  When  the  Eastern-fires  began  to  resist  Bolojo,  they  said  we  should  be  an- 

other fire  with  them.  But  they  killed  our  chief  Uncmdwi  (the  Turtle) 
and  our  brothers  on  the  Muskingum.  Then  Hopokan  (Strong-pipe)  of 
the  Wolf  tribe  was  made  chief,  and  he  made  war  on  the  Kichikani- 
Yankwis,  and  became  the  friend  of  DoUtjo,  who  was  then  very  strong. 

15.  But  the  Eastem-fires  were  atronger  ;  they  did  not  take  Lmoinaki,  but  be- 

became  free  from  Dokjo,  We  went  to  Wapahani  (White  river)  to  be 
further  from  them  ;  but  they  followed  us  everywhere,  and  we  made 
war  on  them,  till  they  sent  Makhiakho  (Black  snake.  General  Wayne), 
who  made  strong  war. 

16.  We  next  made  peace  and  settled  limits,  and  our  chief  was  Hcukingpou- 

tkan  (Hard-  walker),  who  was  good  and  peaceful.  He  would  not  join 
our  brothers,  the  SiMwanis  and  Ottatcas,  nor  Boiojo  in  the  next  war. 

17.  Yet  after  the  last  peace,  the  Kichikani- Tankwi%  came  in  swarms  all 

around  us,  and  they  desired  also  our  lands  of  Wapahani.  It  was 
useless  to  resist,  because  they  were  getting  stronger  and  stronger  1^ 
ioining  fires. 

18.  KithUUcand  and  Lapanibit  were  the  chiefs  of  our  two  tribes  when  we 


>  NoU  by  Rafinnquc  **  Mattamkum  was  chief  In  1646.  He  is  called  MaUa^nom  by  Holm, 
who  by  a  blunder,  has  made  his  name  half  Swedish.  Horn  is  not  LenapL  Mattawlkum 
means  Not-Homtd,  without  horns,  emblem  of  having  little  strength." 
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resolved  to  excbange  our  lands,  and  retom  at  last  beyond  the  MasispeJt, 
near  to  oar  old  country. 

19.  We  shall  be  near  our  foes  the  Wakon  (Osages),  but  they  are  not  worse 

than  the  TankiJ0i9ak(m  (English  snakes)  who  want  to  possess  the  whole 
Big-island. 

20.  Shall  we  be  free  and  happy,  then,  at  the  new  Wapahani  t  We  want  rest, 

and  peace,  and  wisdom. 

So  terminate  these  singular  records.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they  lack 
that  kind  of  authentication,  which  depends  upon  a  full  and  explicit  account  of 
tbe  circumstances  under  which  they  were  found,  transcribed  and  translated. 
Hafinesque  was  not  particular  in  these  matters,  and  his  carelessness  and  often 
extravagant  assumptions,  have  rendered  his  name  of  little  weight  in  matters 
of  research.  Still,  upon  neither  of  these  grounds  may  we  reject  these  records. 
As  already  observed,  they  have  the  internal  evidence  of  genuineness,  and  are 
well  supported  by  collateral  circumstances.  Some  of  these  circumstances 
were  presented  at  the  outset,  and  need  not  be  recapitulated.  Rafineeque  him- 
self has  anticipated,  and  thus  disposes  of  one  objection,  not  amonff  the  least 
formidable  :  "  That  so  many  generations  and  names  can  be  remembered,  may 
appear  doubtful  to  some  ;  but  when  symbolical  signs  and  paintings  are  accom- 
panied with  songs,  and  carefully  taught  from  feneration  to  generation,  their 
retention  and  perpetuation  is  not  so  remarkable."  To  this  may  with  pro- 
priety be  added  the  subjoined  observations  of  Loskiel :  "Tbe  Delawares  de- 
light in  describing  their  genealogies,  and  are  so  well  versed  in  them,  that 
they  mark  every  branch  of  the  family  with  the  greatest  precision.  They  also 
add  the  character  of  their  forefathers :  such  an  one  was  a  wise  and  intelligent 
counsellor ;  a  renowned  warrior,  or  a  rich  man,  etc  But  though  they  are  in- 
different about  the  history  of  former  times,  and  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reading 
and  writing,  yet  their  ancestors  were  well  aware  that  they  stood  in  need  of 
something  to  enable  them  to  convey  their  ideas  to  a  distant  nation,  or  preserve 
the  memory  of  remarkable  events.  To  this  end  they  Invented  something 
like  hieroglyphics,  and  also  strings  and  belts  of  wampum,  etc."' 

I  have  alluded  to  the  general  identity  of  the  mythological  traditions  here 
recorded,  with  those  which  are  known  to  have  been,  and  which  are  still  cur- 
rent among  the  nations  of  the  Algonquin  stock.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  the  tn^itions  which  are  of  a  historical  character,  and  particularly  that 
which  relates  to  the  contest  with  the  people  denominated  the  TaUegwL  The 
name  of  this  people  is  still  perpetuated  in  the  word  AUeghany,  the  original 
significance  of  which  is  more  apparent,  when  it  is  written  in  an  unabbreviated 
form,  TaUegud-Jienna,  or  TcM^wi-hanna  literally  river  of  the  TallegwL  It 
was  applied  to  the  Ohio  (the  present  name  is  Iroquois,  and  literally  rendered 
by  the  French  La  Belle  Ritiere\  and  is  still  retained  as  the  designation  of  its 
northern  or  principal  tributary.  The  traditionary  contest  between  the  Len- 
ape  and  the  Tallegwi  is  given  by  Hecke welder,  and  is  adduced  In  further 
illustration  of  the  general  concurrence  above  mentioned.  The  details  vary  in 
some  points,  but  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  first  position  to  the  tradition  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Walumolwm  ;  it  being  altogether  the  most  simple  and  consistent. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Heckewelder's  diffuse  account  is  much  con- 
densed in  the  following  quotations,  and  that  part  which  refers  to  the  wars 
with  the  Cherokees,  etc. ,  is  entirely  omitted . 

''The  Lenni-Lenape  (according  to  the  traditions  handed  down  to  them 
from  their  ancestors)  resided  many  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  very  distant 
country,  in  the  western  part  of  the  American  continent.  For  some  reason, 
which  I  do  not  find  accounted  for,  they  determined  on  migrating  to  the  east- 
ward, and  accordingly  set  out  together  in  a  body.  After  a  very  long  journey, 
and  many  nights'  encampment  ('  night's  encampment '  is  a  halt  of  a  year  in  a 
place),  they  at  length  arrived  on  the  J\rofn/i«^-«pu,*  where  they  fell  in  with 
the  Meng^i  (Iroquois),  who  had  likewise  emigrated  from  a  distant  country, 
and  had  struck  upon  this  river  higher  up.  'ftieir  object  was  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Delawares;  they  were  proceeding  to  the  eastward,  until  they  should 

>  United  Brethren  In  America,  p .  9A. 

«  This  differs  from  the  foregoing  record,  and  Is  undoubtedly  Incorrect.  It  Is  difficult 
to  derive  Mississippi  from  namaui-tijgni  which  Is  made  up  of  namaent  a  fish,  and  $ipu, 
river.  The  etymology  Is  clearly  mewu,  messi,  or  mieki,  signifying  great,  or  as  Mr.  OalliUlA 
8uggestB,the  whole  and  tipu,  rlvor. 
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find  a  oountry  that  pleased  them.  The  spies  which  the  Lenape  had  sent 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering,  had  long  before  their  arrival 
discovered  that  the  countiy  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  inhabited  by  a  very 
powerful  nation,  who  had  many  large  towns  built  on  the  great  rivers  flowing 
through  the  land.  I'hese  people  (as  I  was  told)  called  themselves  TaU^gwi 
or  TatUgewi.  Col.  John  Gibson,  however,  a  gentleman  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Indians,  and  speaks  several  of  their  languages,  is  often  of 
opinion  tliat  they  were  called  Alkgewi,*'         ****** 

"  Many  wonderful  things  are  told  of  this  famous  people.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  remarkably  tall  and  stout,  and  there  are  traditions  that  there 
were  giants  among  them.  It  is  related,  that  they  had  built  to  themselves 
regular  fortifications  or  entrenchments,  from  whence  they  would  sally  out, 
but  were  generally  repulsed.  *  *  »  When  the  Lenape  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  they  sent  a  message  to  the  AlUgewi,  to  request  per- 
mission to  settle  themselves  in  their  neighborhood.  This  was  refused  item  ; 
but  they  obtained  leave  to  pass  through  the  country,  and  seek  a  settlement 
further  to  the  eastward.  They  accordingly  commenced  passing  the  Mississippi, 
when  the  AlUgegwi  discovering  their  ^reat  numbers  became  alarmed,  and 
made  a  furious  attack  upon  those  who  had  crossed  Fired,  at  their  treachery, 
the  Lenape  consulted  on  what  was  to  be  done  ;  whether  to  retreat,  or  try  their 
strength  against  their  oppressors.  While  this  was  going  on  the  Mengwi,  who 
had  contented  themselves  with  looking  on  from  a  distance,  offered  to  join  the 
Lenape,  upon  condition  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  ^are  of  the  country, 
in  case  the  combination  was  successful.  Their  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
the  confederates  were  able,  after  many  severe  conflicts,  to  drive  the  AUigewi 
do^vn  the  Mississippi  river.  The  conquerors  divided  the  country  between 
themselves ;  the  Mengwi  selecting  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes, 
and  on  their  tributarv  streams,  while  the  Lenape  took  possession  of  the  country 
below  them.  For  a  lon^  period  of  time,  some  say  many  hundred  of  yhars,  the 
two  nations  lived  peaceably,  and  increased  their  numbers  with  great  rapidity. 
Ultimatelv  some  of  the  most  adventurous  among  them  crossed  the  mountains 
towards  the  rising  sun,  and  falling  on  streams  running  to  the  eastward, 
followed  them  to  the  great  Bay  river  (Susquehanna),  and  thence  to  the  bay 
(Chesapeake)  itself.  As  they  pursued  their  travels,  partly  by  land  and  partly 
by  water,  sometimes  near  and  sometimes  on  the  fippat-salt- water  lake  (as  they 
call  the  sea),  they  discovered  the  great  river  which  we  call  the  Delaware  ; 
and  still  further  to  the  eastward,  the  Sheyibbi  country,  now  called  New  Jersey. 
Afterwards  they  reached  the  stream  now  called  the  Hudson.  The  reports  of 
the  adventurers  caused  large  bodies  to  follow  them,  who  settled  upon  the  four 
fipreat  rivers,  the  Delaware,  Hudson,  Susquehanna  and  Potomac,  making  the 
Delaware,  which  they  call  Lerutpew^ittum  (the  river  of  the  Lenape)  the  centre 
of  their  possessions. 

'*  They  add  that  a  portion  of  their  people  remained  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  still  another  portion  tarried  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  mountains. 
The  largest  portion,  they  supposed,  settled  on  the  Allantic.  The  latter  were 
divided  into  three  tribes,  two  of  which  were  distinguished  as  Undmis,  or 
Turtle,  and  WnalcuMgo,  or  Turkey.  These  chose  the  lands  lying  nearest  the 
coast.  Their  settlements  extended  from  the  Mohicanittuck  (river  of  the  Mohicans 
or  Hudson)  to  beyond  the  Potomac.  *  *  •  The  third  great  tribe,  the 
Minsi  (which  we  have  corrupted  into  Monseys),  or  tribe  of  the  wolf,  lived 
back  of  the  others,  forming  a  kind  of  bulwark,  and  watching  the  nations  of 
the  Mengwi,  They  were  considered  the  most  active  and  warlike  of  all  the 
tlie  tribes.  They  extended  their  settlements  from  the  Jfinisink,  where  they 
had  their  council-fire,  quite  to  the  Hudson  on  the  east,  and  westward  beyond 
the  Susquehanna,  and  northward  to  the  head  waters  of  that  stream  and  the 
Delaware.  »  *  »  From  the  above  three  divisions  or  tribes,  comprising 
together  the  body  of  the  people  called  Delawares,  sprung  many  others,  who, 
having  for  their  own  convenience  chosen  distinct  spots  to  settle  in,  and  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  gave  themselves  names,  or  received  them  from  others. 
*  *  ♦  Meanwhile  trouble  ensued  with  the  Mengtoi,  who  occupied  the 
jsouthera  shores  of  the  lakes  and  resulted  in  fierce  and  sanguinary  wars.  Tlie 
reverses  of  the  Mengtoi  induced  them  to  confederate,  after  which  time  tlie 
contests  with  the  Lenape  were  carried  on  with  vigor  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Fr^eh  in  Canada;" 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  traditions,  as  ^ven  by 
Heckewelder,  and  the  Walum-olum  in  respect  to  the  name  of  the  con^erates 
ac^inst  the  TaUegwi.  In  the  latter  the  allies  are  called  Talamaian,  literallv 
Not-of -themselves,  and  which,  in  one  or  two  cases,  is  translated  Huront^  with 
what  correctness  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Heckewelder  calls  them  Mengwi, 
Iroquois.  This  must  be  a  mistake,  as  the  Mengwi  are  subsequently  and  very 
clearly  alluded  to  in  the  Walum-olum,  as  distinct  f  ron  the  Talamaian. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  traditions  of  almost  all  the  tribes,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  continent,  refer,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  to  a  migration 
from  the  westward.  **  When  you  ask  them,"  says  Lawson,  speaking  of  the 
Carolina  Indians,  "  whence  their  fathers  came,  that  first  inhabited  the  country, 
they  will  point  to  the  westward  and  say,  *  Where  the  sun  sleeps,  our  fathers 
came  thence.'  *'  Most  of  the  nations  speak  of  the  passage  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  Natchez,  who  assimilated  more  nearly  to  the  central  American 
and  Peruvian  stocks  (the  ToUeean  family),  informed  Du  Pratz  that  they  once 
dwelt  at  the  south-west,  *'  under  the  sun."  The  Muscogulges  or  Creeks, 
according  to  Bartram's  manuscript,  assert  that  they  formerly  lived  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  that  they  relinquished  that  country  in  obedience  to  a 
dream  in  which  they  were  directed  to  go  to  the  country  where  the  sun  rises. 
They  claim  that  they  crossed  the  river  in  their  progress  eastward,  about  the 
period  that  De  Soto  visited  Florida.  The  Cherokees  (a  cognate  tribe)  have  a 
similar  tradition.  They  assert  that  "  a  long  time  ago  all  the  Indians  traveled 
a  great  distance  and  came  to  a  great  water.  Upon  arriving  there,  and  imme- 
diately before  or  immediately  alter  crossing,  it  is  not  remembered  which,  a  part 
went  north  and  another  part  south.  Those  who  went  northwards  settled  in  two 
towns  called  Ka-no-wo-gi  and  Nu-ta-ffi:  the  others  at  Kor-ga-U-u,  or  old  town, 
and  because  they  took  the  lead  in  the  journey  were  considered  the  grand- 
fathers of  the  Indians."  Roger  Williams  informs  us  that  the  south-west,  or 
Sawamteay  was  constantly  referred  to  by  the  Indians  of  New  EIngland.  **  From 
thence,  according  to  their  traditions,  they  came.  There  is  the  court  of  their 
great  god,  Cawtantowit ;  there  are  all  their  ancestors'  souls  ;  there  they  also 
go  wht^n  they  die,  and  from  thence  came  their  com  and  beans,  out  of  CarUan- 
totnt's  field." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  general  tenor  and  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant details  of  the  traditions  of  the  Indians  of  the  Algonquin  stock,  «s  they 
have  been  presented  to  us  by  various  authorities,  are  the  same  with  those  of 
the  foregoing  remarkable  records.  These  records  are  peculiar,  chiefly  as 
giving  us  a  greater  number  of  details  than  we  before  possessed. 


A  BRIEP  niSTORY  OP  THE  BLACKPEET  INDIANS. 

The  Blackfeet  ori^^nally  inhabited  that  region  df  country  watered  by  the 
Saskatchawain  and  its  tributa.  \  s,  never  extending  their  war  parties  farther 
south  than  the  head  waters  of  the  Marias  river,  or  farther  east  than  the  head 
waters  of  the  Milk  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  into  which  it  empties 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  Yellowstone  river. 

The  cause  of  their  separation  and  dispersion  over  a  wider  range  of  country 
grew  out  of  a  civil  war  regarding  the  claims  of  two  ambitious  chiefs,  eadi 
claiming  sovereign  powers,  and  each  having  different-colored  banners  or  flags 
— ^the  one  red,  the  other  black.  The  warriors  being  divided,  enrolled  them- 
selves under  the  two  banners,  and  after  many  skirmishes  and  assassinations,  a 
pitched  battle  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  black 
chief. 

The  original  tribe  is  now  divided  into  three  bands — the  Blood  Indians, 
Blackfeet,  and  Peigans.  The  Blood  Indians  still  remain  in  the  north,  though 
a  portion  of  them  make  an  annual  visit  to  their  relatives  on  the  Missouri, 
when  their  friendly  feelings  are  such  as  to  justify  it.  The  Peigans  formed  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  Flatheads,  which,  with  few  inter- 
ruptions, has  been  kept  in  good  faith  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  section  of  country  that  may  now  be  considered  as  claimed  and  occu- 
pied by  the  three  bands,  generally  known  as  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  extends 
from  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  Bay,  south  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri 
river,  and  to  the  northern  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  river. 
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Their  only  oooapntions,  beyond  the  social  iircle,  are  war  and 
bunting.  War,  however,  absorbs  all  other  considerations,  and  this  will  be  the 
case,  so  long  as  their  present  laws  and  regulations  exist  As  soon  as  a  youth 
is  capable  of  using  the  bow  and  arrow,  he  enlists  under  the  wolf-skin  banner 
of  some  favorite  war  chief,  and  joins  in  the  first  campaign  against  their 
hereditary  enemies,  the  Crows  and  Assiniboins.  These  war  parties  frequently 
last  for  one  or  more  years,  it  being  considered  disgraceful  to  return  without 
scalps ;  and  on  one  occasion,  a  war  party,  consisting  of  300  young  men,  were 
absent  for  four  years,  without  seeing  or  hearing  from  their  own  people.  The 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  perseverance  may  be  traced  to  their  fundamental 
laws,  one  of  which  prohibits  a  youth  to  marry,  or  have  a  lodge  of  his  own, 
until  he  has  taken  a  scalp,  or  performed  some  other  military  exploit  that  will 
entitle  him  to  rank  as  a  brave.  Neither  is  he  permitted  to  sit  in  council,  or 
be  present  at  a  feast ;  and,  what  is  still  more  mortifying  to  youth,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  join  in  a  war  or  scalp-dance,  when  all  the  belles  of  the  tribe  are 
seen  in  gayest  feathers,  jingling  bells,  and  fancy  paints. 

The  laws  or  regulations  by  which  a  Blackfoot  camp  is  governed,  are  well 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  condition,  being  legislative,  judicial,  and  military. 
The  chiefs,  as  a  general  rule,  are  elective,  though  great  respect  is  paid  to 
hereditary  chiefs ;  but  they  have  little  or  no  power,  unless  they  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  warriors,  and  are  supported  by  a  band  '>f  braves.  In 
every  camp  there  is  a  military  police,  which  consists  of  till  the  unmarried 
who  mnk  themselves  as  braves,  and  a  lodge  for  their  accommodation  is  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  which  is  generally  of  a  circular  form.  When  any 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  occurs,  the  subordinate  chiefs  are  summoned 
to  attend  at  the  lodge  of  the  head  chief,  where  the  subject  is  gravely  discussed, 
and  the  decision  made  known  to  the  war  chief,  whose  duty  it  is  to  assemble 
his  soldiers,  ai«d  carry  the  orders  of  the  chief  into  immediate  execution. 
Though  these  orders  from  the  chief  sometimes  condemn  to  death  a  father  or 
a  brother  of  one  or  more  of  the  soldiers,  yet  they  never  hesitate  to  obey.  On 
one  occasion  a  wife  of  one  of  the  chiefs  being  condemned  for  infidelity  to  be 
stripped  of  all  her  clothing,  her  nose  cut  off,  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  camp, 
and  to  become  the  slave  of  any  one  who  chose  to  take  her,  two  of  her  brothers 
assisted  in  carrying  the  sentence  into  execution. 

All  questions  of  peace  or  war,  of  the  time  for  raising  the  camp,  or  in  regard 
to  the  regulations  for  a  general  hunt,  are  decided  upon  by  the  chiefs,  and 
carried  into  execution  by  the  soldiers.  Notwithstanding  the  camp  might  bo 
in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  there  were  plentv  of  buffalo  or  other  game  in 
si^ht,  no  one,  not  even  the  head  chiefs,  would  be  allowed  to  disturb  them, 
without  the  consent  of  the  council.  The  policy  of  this  is  obvious,  as  one 
individual  might  frighten  off  a  herd  of  buffalo  sufficient  to  feed  the  whoU 
oamp. 

The  Blackfoot  has  always  oeen  regarded  as  a  treacherous,  blood-thirsty 
savage ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  growing  out  of  ignorance  of  bis  true  character. 
It  is  true,  thev  killed  and  scalped  a  great  many  of  the  mountain  trappers ; 
but  they  found  them  trespassing  on  their  hunting-grounds,  and  killing  off  the 
game  upon  which  they  relied  for  subsistence ;  and  any  other  tribe,  or  even 
oivilisea  nation,  would  have  retaliated  for  much  less  cause  of  provocation. 
Those  who  have  long  resided  among  them,  have  always  found  them  frank, 
generous,  and  hospitable  —  ready  at  all  times  to  repay  any  kindness  they 
might  receive  from  the  whites. 


INDIANS  OF  CALIFORNIA.* 

The  men  are  generally  tall  —  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  so  far  as  dross 
goes,  not  even  possessing  that  natural  article  of  clothing,  a  breech  clout  The 
dress  of  the  female  consists  mostly  of  a  Tal6  skirt,  fastened  around  the  waist 
with  a  cord,  and  extending  loosely  to  a  little  below  the  knees.  They  wear 
their  hair  long  behind,  but  so  cut  in  front  as  to  shade  their  eyes ;  tattoo  their 
^'  ■     ■ 

•  MkHarj,  Condition,  mmI  PnMpMtt  of  tiM  lodlM  Irlbm,  Appaodix  to  TotT- 
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obios  with  throe  lines ;  and  wear  ornaments  in  their  ears,  formed  of  the  leg 
bones  of  fuwls,  ornamented  with  carving,  and  used  also  as  a  pipe. 

The  tribes  living  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  inhabit  booses 
formed  of  mats  laid  on  a  framework  of  willow  or  cotton-wood ;  but  the  Sacra- 
mento tribes  construct  a  more  permanent  habitation,  made  of  a  framework 
of  heavy  timber,  covered  with  mud  and  grass — the  floor  being  about  two  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ground.  There  are  but  two  openings,  a  door  for 
entrance,  and  a  hole  at  the  top,  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  of  their  fires, 
which  they  build  on  the  ground.  The  men  are  indolent,  doing  only  the 
lighter  labor,  such  as  making  their  arms  and  nets,  while  the  women  ooUect 
the  grass  seeds,  acorns,  &c,,  for  their  subsistence,  in  which  occupation  they 
are  attended  by  one  or  more  of  the  elders  of  the  villages. 

Their  food  consists  of  grass  seeds  and  acorns,  pounded  together,  mixed 
with  water,  and  baked  in  the  sand,  whereby  all  the  deleterious  properties  of 
the  acorn,  as  well  as  its  bitter  taste,  are  removed.  Grasshoppers  and  crickets 
also  form  a  part  of  their  subsistence,  and  these  they  collect  by  setting  fire  to 
the  prairies  in  a  circle,  when,  moving  in  a  body  towards  the  centre,  they  drive 
the  insects  into  the  flames,  by  which  their  legs  are  burned  off.  They  are  then 
collected,  and  pounded  with  deer  tallow,  or  any  kind  of  grease  they  may 
have,  and  used  for  food.  As  soon  as  the  acorns  oommence  falling,  they  ooUeol 
great  quantities  of  them,  which  they  put  up  in  cylindrical  stacks,  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  high,  made  of  willows  bound  together  by  cords  of  wild  hemp. 

Their  weapons  for  war  and  the  chase  consist  of  bows  and  arrows;  the 
former  being  made  of  a  kind  of  cedar,  covered  on  the  back  with  the  sinews 
of  a  horse  or  elk,  which  make  them  very  strong  and  elasliio ;  the  latter  are 
chiefly  of  cane — those  used  in  the  chase  havine  a  point  of  hard  wood,  those 
intended  for  war  are  pointed  with  small  heads  of  fiint,  beautifully  barbed. 

They  are  superstitious,  knowing  but  little  of  the  Christian  religion,  except 
what  they  have  learned  from  association,  either  with  the  whites,  or  with  other 
Indians  who  have  been  educated  at  the  old  Catholic  mission,  under  Spanish 
rule.  The  first  fish  of  the  season  they  offer  to  the  Deity,  on  a  platform  ereoted 
in  the  middle  of  a  stream ;  the  fish  being  hung  on  a  high  pole,  decorated 
with  feathers  and  other  ornaments,  beside  which  the  medicine  man  takes  his 
place,  and  harangues  for  nearly  the  whole  day,  after  which  the  fish  is  left  to 
decay. 

Every  village  has  its  sweat-house,  which  is  generally  built  near  the  edee 
of  a  stream,  so  that  when  individuals  have  perspired  sufficiently  within  its 
walls,  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  an  immersion  in  the  cold  water,  which 
is  their  usual  mode  of  relieving  fatigue. 

The  tribes  of  California  are  divided  into  small  bands,  speaking  different 
languages,  and  warring  on  each  other,  though  living  but  a  few  miles  apart. 
Their  general  domestic  habits  vary  but  little,  feeding  upon  the  same  kind  of 
food,  and  preparing  it  in  the  same  manner.  In  their  disposition  they  are 
cowardly ;  treachery  and  theft,  as  with  most  Indians,  forming  part  of  their 
creed.  Their  animal  food  consists  of  the  game  of  the  country,  except  the 
grizzly  bear,  which  the  uncivilised  ones  will  not  eat  Horses,  bioth  wild  and 
tame,  form,  particularly  among  those  residing  near  the  coast  settlements, 
their  principal  animal  diet. 

In  the  manufacture  of  their  baskets  and  iocki  they  manifest  much  neatness 
and  taste,  particularly  in  those  covered  with  feathers,  which  generally  oon- 
sist  of  those  of  the  summer  duck,  and  scalps  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker, 
bound  round  the  top  with  beads  of  their  own  manufacture.  They^  are  also 
very  expert  in  weaving  blankets  of  feathers,  many  of  which  have  really 
beautiful  figures  worked  on  tbsm. 


SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  DAKOTAH  INBIAKa 

Aooording  to  the  Rev.  Qideon  H.  Pond,  of  Minnesota,  "  Every  Dakotah 
warrior  looks  to  the  wakan-man  as  almost  his  only  resource.  From  him  be 
receives  a  spear  and  tomahawk,  constructed  afler  the  model  furnished  from 
the  armory  of  the  gods,  and  also  those  paints  wlucih  serro  as  aa  azaAtme  te 
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his  body.  To  obtain  these  things,  the  prond  applicant  is  reqnired  to  become 
a  servant  to  the  Zuya^wakarit  while  the  latter  goes  through  those  painful  and 
exhausting  performances  which  are  necessary  preparatory  to  the  bestowal  of 
them ;  such  as  tapor-baths,  fastings,  Chants,  prayers,  ko.  The  implements 
of  destruction  beihg  thus  consecrated,  the  person  who  is  to  receive  them, 
wiuling  most  piteously,  approaches  the  war-prophet  and  presents  the  pipe  to 
him  as  to  a  god ;  while  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  he  ]ays  his  hands  upon  his 
•acred  head,  and  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  o^n  impotency,  sobs  out  his 
request  in  substance  as  follows :  '  Pity  thou  one  who  is  poor  and  helpless — a 
woman  in  action  —  and  bestow  on  me  the  ability  to  perform  manly  deeds/ 
The  prophet  then  presents  the  weapons  desired,^  saying,  '  Oo  thou,  try  the 
swing  of  this  tomahawk  and  the  thrust  of  this  spear,  and  witness  the  power 
of  the  god  to  whom  they  belong ;  but  when  in  victory  thou  shalt  return, 
forget  not  to  perform  thy  vows/  Each  warrior  is  required  to  paint  himself 
for  battle  in  the  same  manner  as  his  arms  have  been  painted  by  the  prophet ; 
and  must  never  paint  in  the  same  manner  at  any  other  time,  except  it  may  be 
in  the  performance  of  extraordinary  religious  rites.  In  this  manner  every 
young  man  is  enlisted  for  life  into  the  service  of  the  war-prophet.  These 
weapons  are  preserved  as  sacredly  by  the  Dakotah  warriors  as  was  the  '  ark 
of  the  covenant,'  by  the  Israelites,  are  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  cover, 
together  with  plumes  and  sacred  pigments,  laid  outside  of  the  tent  every  day. 
except  in  the  storm,  and  must  never  be  touched  by  a  female  who  has  arrived 
at  the  age  of  puberty.  Every  warrior  feels  that  his  success,  both  in  war  and 
hunting,  depends  entirely  upon  the  strictnesss  with  which  he  conforms  to  the 
rules  and  ceremonies  imposed  upon  him  by  the  wakan  warrior.  The  '  armor 
feasts'  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  the  Dakotah  camp,  when  the  fruits 
of  the  chase  are  sufficient  to  supply  them,  at  which  time  these  arms  are 
always  religiously  exhibited.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  medicine-man,  as  a 
wamor,  pervades  the  whole  community,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over- 
estimate it;  though,  however,  vastly  weakened  by  coming  in  contact  with 
civilisation  and  Christianity.  The  medicine-men  themselves  seem  to  be  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  people 
tends  directly  to  the  destruction  of  their  influence. 

"In  the  capacity  of  a  doctor,  or  noapiya^  the  influence  of  the  Dakotah 
medicine-man  has  scarcely  any  limits,  as  health  is  hardly  more  necessary  to 
the  happiness  of  the  Indian  than  the  wakan-man  is  for  the  preservation  of 
health.  It  is  believed  that  they  have  in  their  bodies  animals  (gods),  which 
have  great  powers  of  suction,  and  which  serve  as  suction-pumps,  such  as  the 
liiard,  bull-frog,  leech,  tortoise,  garter-snake,  &c.  Other  gods  confer  on 
(them  vocal  powers,  and  their  chants  and  prayers  are  the  gifts  of  inspiration. 

"If  the  doctors  are  long  without  practice,  they  suffer  great  inconvenience 
from  the  restlessness  of  the  gods  within  them,  to  pacify  whom  they  sometimes 
take  blood  from  the  arm  of  some  person  and  drink  it.  When  one  of  them, 
having  been  respectfully  and  reverently  called  upon,  and  liberally  prepaid,  is 
About  to  operate  upon  a  suffering  patient  —  'a  little  ox  struggling  on  the 
iearth'  —  he  has  him  placed  upon  a  blanket  on  the  ground,  in  a  tent,  with  the 
body  chiefly  naked,  and  also  generally  strips  off  his  own  clothes,  except  the 
middle-cloth.  After  chants,  prayers,  the  rattling  of  the  gourd-sheli,  and 
innumerable  other  trite  ceremonies,  making  a  variety  of  indescribable  noises, 
And  muttering  something  like  the  following,  '  The  god  told  me  that  having 
this,  I  might  approach  even  a  skeleton  and  set  it  on  its  feet,'  he  gets  down 
upon  his  knees,  and  applying  his  mouth  to  the  affected  part  of  the  patient, 
fiucks  with  an  energy  which  would  seem  to  be  almost  superhuman — the 

SourdH9hell  still  rattling  violently.  In  this  manner  the  god  which  is  in  the 
octor  pumps  the  disease  from  the  sufferer.  After  sucking  thus  for  a  con- 
dderable  time,  the  doctor  rises  on  his  feet  in  apparent  agony,  groaning  so  as 
to  be  heard  a  mile- if  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  beating  his  sides,  writhing,  and 
striking  the  earth  with  his  feet  so  as  almost  to  make  it  tremble,  and  holding 
a  dish  of  water  to  his  mouth,  he  proceeds  with  a  sing-song  bubbling  to 
deposit  in  the  dish  that  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  sick  person.  This 
laborious  and  disgusting  operation  is  repeated  at  short  intervals,  for  hours,  and 
^6  operator  is  thus  enaoled  not  only  to  relieve  the  sufferer,  but  also  to  discover 
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lfa«  sin  on  aoooont  of  which  be  has  been  afflicted,  the  spirit  of  which  be  i 
nub  into  the  lodge,  and  violently  lay  hold  of  the  onfortanate  sinner,  as  if  be 
ifould  reod  him  to  atoms.  The  dootor  now  makes  an  image  of  the  fended 
uiimal  whose  enraged  sfurit  he  saw,  and  oaases  it  to  be  shot  by  thr^e  or  four 
persons  in  quick  saeeessicn,  when  the  god  that  is  b  him,  iMfpiiig  oot,  fislls 
ipon,  not  the  image,  bat  the  spirit  of  the  animal  which  the  image  re^preeents, 
jind  kills  it  Now  the  sick  man  begins  to  conyalesoe,  unless  other  oifended 
spirits  appear  to  afflict  him ;  but  sometimes  the  doctor  is  oTorcome  by  these 
spirits  and  the  patient  dies,  unless  one  of  greater  wakan  powers  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  for  they  are  wakan  to  different  degrees,  oorresponding  to  the  strength 
of  this  attribute  as  it  exists  in  the  godB  bj  whom  they  are  respectively 
inspired.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  there  are  wakan-men 
who  are  able  to  subdue  any  foe  to  health  till  the  superior  gods  order  other- 
wise; but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  their  aid;  for  it  they  are  not  properly 
respected  at  all  times,  and  well  remunerated  for  their  serrices,  they  let  the 
sufferers  perish  without  exerting  their  power  to  save  them— doing  their  work 
deceitfully.  It  is  also  believed  that  they  can  inflict  diseases  as  a  punishment 
for  sins  committed  against  themselves,  that  death  is  often  the  effect  of  their 
wakan  power,  and  that  when  they  thus  kill  a  person,  thev  cut  off  the  tip  of 
his  tongue  and  preserve  it  as  a  memento  of  the  &ct.  The  people  stand  in 
great  fear  of  these  medicine-men,  and  when  sick  will  give  all  they  poesesay 
and  all  they  can  obtain  on  credit,  to  secure  their  services ;  frequently  giving 
a  horse  for  a  single  performance.  They  are  always  treated  witn  the  j^reateat 
respect,  and  generally  furnished  with  the  best  of  everything ;  and  if  there 
are  impostors,  this  fact  turns  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  are 
believed  to  be  true.  There  are  from  five  to  twenty-five  of  these  men  and 
women  at  each  of  the  villages,  most  of  whom  have  a  fair  reputation  and  con- 
siderable employment;  and  that,  notwithstanding  these  Indians  are  now 
receiving  so  much  aid  from  our  own  people  who  follow  the  medical  profession. 
I  do  not  believe  that  an  individual  Dakotah  can  be  found,  who  does  not 
believe  that  these  jugglers  can  heal  diseases  without  the  help  of  vegetable  or 
mineral  medicines,  except  as  this  faith  has  been  destroyed  by  the  introduction 
among  them  of  science  and  Christianity ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  the  persona 
who  do  not  employ  them  as  todton  jugglers  are  very  few  indeed." 


MTTHOLOGT  OF  THB  BIX  HATIOH&« 

''An  unlimited  expanse  of  water  onoe  filled  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
world  we  inhabit,  and  here  was  the  abode  of  total  oarkneos,  which  no  ray  of 
light  ever  penetrated.  At  this  time  the  human  family  dwelt  in  a  conntrj 
situated  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  creation,  abounding  in  evervthing  con- 
ducive to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  life ;  the  forests  were  iiill  of  game ; 
the  lakes  and  streams  swarmed  with  fish  and  fowl ;  while  the  earth  and  fields 
spontaneously  produced  a  profusion  of  vegetables  for  the  use  of  man ;  an 
unclouded  sun  enlivened  their  days,  and  storms  and  tempeats  were  onknown 
in  that  happy  region. 

*'  The  inhabitants  were  strangers  to  death,  and  its  harbingers,  pain  and 
disease;  while  their  minds,  fre^  from  the  corroding  passions  of  jealousy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  revenge,  were  perfectly  happy. 

'*  At  length,  however,  an  event  occurred  which  interrupted  their  tranqnil" 
lity,  and  introduced  care  and  anxiety,  till  then  unknown.  A  certain  young 
man,  of  high  position,  was  observed  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  circle  of 
their  social  amusements ;  the  solitary  recesses  of  the  grove  became  his  &vorite 
walks ;  care  and  chagrin  were  depicted  in  his  countenance  ;  and  his  body, 
from  long  abstinence,  presented  to  the  view  of  his  friends  the  mere  skeleton 
of  a  man.  Anxious  friends  again  and  again  vainly  solicited  to  know  the 
eause  of  his  grief,  until,  debilitated  both  in  body  and  mind,  be  yielded  to  the 
importunities  of  his  associates,  and  promised  to  disclose  the  cause  of  his 
troubles,  on  condition  that  they  would  dig  up  by  the  roots  a  certain  white 
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_  pino  tree,  lay  him  on  his  robes  near  the  edge  of  the  hole,  and  seat  Lis  wife 
Dj  his  side.  Complying  with  his  request,  the  fatal  tree  was  taken  up  by  the 
roots ;  in  doing  which  the  earth  was  perforated,  and  a  passage  opened  to  the 
abyss  below,  when  the  robe  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  opening,  and  the 
youth  laid  thereon ;  his  wife  taking  her  seat  by  his  side.  The  multitude, 
eager  to  learn  the  cause  of  such  strange  and  unusual  conduct,  pressed  around ; 
when,  on  a  sadden,  to  their  horror  and  astonishment,  he  seized  upon  the 
woman,  then  enciente,  and  precipitated  her  headlong  into  the  darkness 
below ;  then,  rising  from  the  ground,  he  informed  the  assembly  that  he  had 
for  some  time  suspected  the  chastity  of  his  wife,  and  that  having  now  dis- 
posed of  the  cause  of  his  mental  suffering,  he  should  soon  recover  his  usual 
health  and  vivacity. 

*'A11  the  birds  and  amphibious  animals  which  now  inhabit  the  earth,  then 
occupied  the  watery  waste,  to  which  the  woman  in  her  fall  was  hastening. 
The  loon  first  discovered  her  coming,  and  called  a  council  to  prepare  for  her 
reception.  Observing  that  the  animal  which  approached  was  a  human  being, 
they  knew  that  earth  was  indinpensably  necessary  for  her  accommodation, 
and  the  first  subject  of  deliberation  was,  who  should  support  the  burden. 
The  sea  bear  first  presented  himself  for  a  trial  of  his  strength,  when  instantly 
the  other  animals  gathered  around,  and  seated  themselves  on  his  back ;  but 
the  bear,  unable  to  support  the  weight,  sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  was  judged  by  the  whole  assembly  unequal  to  the  task  of  supporting  her, 
and  her  prerequisite,  the  earth.  Several  others  in  succession  presented  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  the  honor,  and  with  similar  ill-success.  Last  of  all, 
the  turtle  modestly  advanced,  tendering  his  broad  shell  as  the  basis  of  the 
earth,  now  about  to  be  formed.  The  beasts  then  made  trial  of  its  strength 
to  bear  weight,  and  finding  their  united  pressure  unable  to  sink  the  turtle 
below  the  surface,  adjudgMl  to  him  the  honor  of  supporting  the  world.  A 
foundation  being  thus  provided,  the  next  subject  of  deliberation  was,  how  to 
procure  earth,  which,  it  was  concluded,  must  be  obtained  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Several  of  the  most  expert  divers  went  in  quest  of  it ;  but  invariably, 
when  they  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  were  dead.  The  mink  at 
length  took  the  dangerous  plunge,  and  when,  after  a  long  absence,  his  carcass 
floated  to  the  snrface,  a  critical  examination  discovered  a  small  quantity  of 
earth  in  one  of  his  claws,  which  he  had  scratched  from  the  bottom,  and  this 
being  carefully  preserved,  was  placed  on  the  back  of  the  turtle.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  woman  continued  falAng,  and  at  length  alighted  on  the  back  of  the 
turtle,  on  which  the  earth  had  already  grown  to  the  size  of  a  man's  foot,  and 
on  this  she  stood  with  one  foot  covering  the  other.  Shortly  after  she  had 
room  for  both  feet,  and  was  soon  able  to  sit  down.  The  earth  continued  to 
expand,  and  soon  formed  a  small  island,  skirted  with  willow,  and  other 
aquatic  plants  and  shrubbery ;  and  at  length  it  stretched  out  into  a  widely- 
extendea  plain,  interspersed  with  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  which,  with 
gentle  current,  rolled  forward  their  tributary  waters  to  the  ocean.  Atahent- 
sic,  the  woman,  then  repaired  to  the  sea-shore,  erected  a  habitation,  and 
settled  in  her  new  abode,  where,  not  long  after,  she  became  the  mother  of  a 
daughter,  and  was  supported  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth 
until  the  child  arrived  at  adult  years,  when  the  latter  was  solicited  in  marriage 
by  several  animals,  changed  into  the  form  of  young  men.  The  loon  first  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  suitor,  in  the  form  of  a  tall,  well-dressed,  fine-looking 
young  man,  but  af^r  due  consultation  with  the  mother,  his  suit  was  rejecteo. 
Several  others  presented  themselves,  and  were  rejected  by  the  mother ;  until, 
at  length,  the  turtle,  with  his  short  neck,  short  bandy  legs,  and  humped  back, 
offered  himself  as  a  suitor,  and  was  received.  After  she  had  laid  herself 
down  to  sleep,  the  turtle  placed  upon  her  abdomen  two  arrows  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  one  headed  with  a  flint,  the  other  with  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree,  and 
took  hisi  leave.  In  due  time  she  became  the  mother  of  two  sons,  called,  in 
Iroquois,  Yoskiki  and  Thoitsaron ;  but  died  in  giving  them  birth.  When  the 
time  arrived  for  the  children  to  be  born,  they  consulted  together  about  the 
best  mode  of  egress  from  their  place  of  confinement,  and  the  youngest  detei> 
mined  to  make  his  exit  by  the  natural  passage,  whilst  the  other  resoWed  to 
take  the  shortest  route,  by  breaking  through  the  walls  of  his  prison ;  in 
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effecting  which  he  voDaeqoentlj  destroyed  bis  mother,  thus  giving  the  first 
eTidenoe  of  his  malignant  disposition.  The  grandmother,  enraged  at  her 
daughter's  death,  resolved  to  aestroy  the  children,  and,  takine  them  in  her 
arms,  threw  them  both  into  the  sea,  but  scarcely  had  she  reached  her  wigwam, 
when  the  children  appeared  at  the  door.  The  experiment  of  drowning  them 
was  several  times  repeated,  but  in  vain. 

"  Discouraged  by  ner  ill  success,  she  determined  to  let  them  live.  Then, 
dividing  the  corpse  of  her  daughter  into  two  parts,  she  threw  them  upwards 
towards  the  heavens,  when  the  upper  part  became  the  sun  and  the  lower  part 
the  moon,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  latter  has  always  presented  the  torm 
yf  the  human  face.  At  this  time  began  the  succession  of  day  and  night  in 
our  world.  The  children  speedily  became  men,  and  expert  archers.  The 
elder,  whose  name,  in  Oneida,  was  Thau-^oisk-chlau  (a  term  expressive  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  malignity  and  cruelty),  used  the  arrow  of  the  turtle  pointed 
with  flint,  and  killed  with  it  the  largest  beasts  of  the  forest ;  while  the  younger, 
whose  name,  in  the  same  dialect,  was  Taurlou-ghy-au-wan-goon  (a  name  de- 
doting  unbounded  goodness  and  benevolence),  had  the  arrow  headed  with 
bark;  but  the  former  was,  on  account  of  his  malignant  disposition,  and  his 
skill  and  success  in  hunting,  a  favorite  with  his  grandmother.  They  lived  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  but  would  not  permit  the  younger  brother,  whose  arrow 
was  not  sufficientlv  powerful  to  destroy  anything  but  birds,  to  share  in  their 
abundance.  As  this  young  man  was  one  day  wandering  along  the  shore,  he 
■aw  a  bird,  perched  upon  a  bough  projecting  over  the  water,  which  he 
attempted  to  kill ;  but  his  arrow,  till  that  time  unerring,  flew  wide  of  the 
mark  and  sank  in  the  sea.  He  determined  to  recover  it;  and,  swimming  to 
the  place  where  it  fell,  plunged  to  the  bottom,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he 
found  himself  in  a  small  cottage,  in  which  a  venerable  old  man  was  sitting, 
who  received  him  with  a  smile  of  fraternal  complacency,  and  thus  addressed 
him :  '  My  son,  I  welcome  you  to  the  habitation  of  your  father.  To  obtain 
this  interview,  I  have  directed  all  the  circumstances  which  have  conspired  to 
brine  you  hither.  Ilere  is  your  arrow,  and  here  is  an  ear  of  corn,  which  yon 
will  nnd  pleasant  and  wholesome  food.  I  have  watched  the  unkindncss  both 
of  your  grandmother  and  your  brother,  and  while  he  lives  the  earth  can  never 
be  peopled ;  you  must,  therefore,  take  bis  life.  When  you  return  borne,  jon 
must  traverse  the  whole  earth ;  collect  all  the  flint-stones  into  heaps  wmch 
you  find,  and  hang  up  all  the  bucks'-horns,  as  these  are  th>  only  things  of 
which  your  brother  is  afraid,  or  which  can  make  any  impression  upon  his 
body,  which  is  made  of  flint  They  will  furnish  you  with  weapons,  always 
at  hand,  wherever  he  may  direct  bis  course.'  Having  received  these  and 
other  instructions  from  his  father,  he  returned  to  the  world,  and  began  imme- 
diately to  obey  his  father's  directions,  which  being  done,  the  elder  resolved 
on  a  hunting  excursion.  On  -their  way  to  the  hunting-ground,  he  inquired 
of  the  youneer  what  were  the  objects  of  his  greatest  aversion.  He  informed 
him  (fabely)  that  there  was  nothing  so  terrific  to  him  as  beech-boughs  and 
bulrushes,  and  inquired  in  turn  of  Thau-wi^k-a4au  what  he  most  dreaded ; 
he  answered,  nothing  so  much  as  flint-stones  and  buckti'-Uorns,  and  that 
nothing  else  could  injure  him ;  and  that  lately  he  had  been  much  annoyed  by 
them  wherever  he  went.  Having  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination,  the 
elder  went  in  quest  of  game,  leaving  the  younger  to  attend  to  the  menial 
occupation  of  erecting  his  hut,  and  preparing  such  other  accommodations  as 
he  reauircd.  After  an  absence  of  some  time,  the  elder  returned  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  partaking  of  a  hearty  repa^^t,  prepared  by  his 
brother,  he  retired  to  his  wigwam  to  sleep ;  but  when  he  had  fallen  into  a 
profound  slumber,  the  younger  kindled  a  large  fire  at  its  entrance.  After  a 
time,  the  elder  found  himself  extremely  incommoded  by  the  heat ;  and  the 
flinty  materials  of  his  body,  expanding  by  its  intensity,  were  exploding  in 
large  scales  from  his  carcass.  In  a  great  rage,  and  burning  for  revenge,  he 
broke  through  the  fire  in  front  of  the  hut,  hastened  to  a  neighboring  beech, 
armed  himself  with  a  large  bough,  and  returned  to  chastise  and  dehtroy  hU 
brother ;  but  finding  that  his  repeated  and  violent  blows  had  no  effect  upon 
his  brother,  who  pelted  him  witn  flint-stones  and  belabored  him  with  buoks'- 
horosy  which  caused  the  flinty  a<»ile8  to  (a}l  from  his  body  in  copious  showei^ 
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he  betook  himself  to  a  neighboring  marsh,  where  he  supplied  himself  with  a 
bundle  of  bulrushes,  and  returned  to  the  contest,  though  with  the  same  ill 
success.  Finding  himself  deceived,  and  failing  of  his  purpose,  he  sought 
safety  in  flight.  As  he  fled,  the  earth  trembled.  A  verdant  plain,  bounded 
by  the  distant  ocean,  lay  before  him ;  behind  him,  the  earth  sunk  in  deep 
▼alleys  and  frightful  chasms,  or  rose  into  lofty  mountains  or  stupendous  pre- 
cipices ;  the  streams  ceased  to  roll  forward  their  waters,  and,  bursting  tneir 
barriers,  poured  down  the  cliffs  in  •'ataracts,  or  foamed  through  their  rocky 
channels  to  the  ocean.  The  youuger  brother  followed  the  fugitive  with 
vigorous  steps,  wounding  him  continually  with  his  weapons,  and  at  leneth,  in 
a  far  distant  region,  beyond  the  savannahs  of  the  west,  he  breathed  his  last, 
loading  the  earth  with  his  flinty  form. 

**  The  great  enemy  of  the  race  of  the  turtle  being  destroyed,  they  came  up 
out  of  the  ground  in  human  form,  and  for  some  time  multiplied  in  peace,  and 
spread  extensively  over  its  surface.  Atahentsic,  the  grandmother,  roused  to 
furious  resentment  for  the  loss  of  her  darling  son,  and  resolving  to  be 
revenged,  for  many  days  successively,  caused  the  rain  to  descend  in  torrents 
from  the  clouds,  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  even  the  highest 
mountains,  were  covered  ;  but  the  inhabitants  fled  to  their  canoes,  and  escaped 
the  impending  destruction.  The  disappointed  grandmother  caused  the  rains 
to  cease,  and  the  waters  to  subside,  when  the  inhabitants  returned  to  their 
former  places  of  abode.  Determining  to  effect  her  purpose  in  another  manner, 
she  covered  the  earth  with  a  deluge  of  snow,  to  escape  which  new  evil  they 
betook  themselves  to  their  snow-shoes,  and  thus  eluded  her  vengeance. 
Chagrined  at  length  by  these  disappointments,  she  gave  up  the  idea  of  destroy- 
ing the  whole  human  race  at  once,  and  determined  to  wreak  her  vengeance 
upon  them  in  a  manner  which,  although  less  violent,  should  be  more  efficacious. 
Accordingly,  she  has  ever  since  been  employed  in  gratifying  her  malignant 
disposition,  by  inflicting  upon  mankind  all  those  evus  which  are  suffered  in 
this  present  world,  ^arenyawagon,  in  Oneida,  Tau-lourghy-aurwan-goon,  on 
the  other  hand,  displays  the  infinite  benevolence  of  his  nature  by  bestowing 
on  the  human  race  the  blessings  they  enjoy,  all  of  which  flow  from  his 
bountiful  providence.  This  personage  aOierwards  dwelt  among  his  brethren 
under  the  name  of  Hiawatha.  The  name  Tarenyawagon,  literally  translated, 
is  *  the  Holder,  or  Supporter  of  the  Heavens.'  Hiawatha  was  the  minister 
of  Tarenyawagon,  ana  agent  of  his  good  will  to  mankind." 
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NOrES,   ADDITIONS,   AND   00BBECTION& 

P.  47.— The  whoto  of  the  letter  of  Oif.  Bntdiftmi  ii  now  printed  in  tiia  Jta 
Buff*  HisU  and  Gvntalog.  Reg.  iL  160. 

P.  61. — MuBDBB  OP  Mi80  MoC&BiL.  Among  the  many  Tenunie  of  this  tragedy 
there  is  one  in  Barber^s  Hiat,  CoU.  of  New  York,  pp.  569,  570,  which  mta^  b$ 
worth  consulting;  it  wmid  be,  doubtlese,  had  he  informed  us  how  he  got  his 
information.  Perhaps  from  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  murder.  We  do 
not  like  inferences  "v^en  easily  ayoided. 

P.  69.^This  early  yoyage  to  New  England  has  been  reprinted  entire,  in  8  CbA. 
Maea,  HiaL  Soc,  toL  yiiL 

P.  83. — Respecting  the  Tisit  of  Sir  Franeie' Drake  to  the  coast  of  New  England 
before  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  our  account  is  pretty  fnlL  The  oonelnaion 
there  arriyed  at,  that  Drake  did  actually  land  somewhere  in  the  ndghborhood  of 
Cape  Cod,  we  thought  our  authorities  (dearly  justified.  But  some  critical  wnten 
since  m^  work  was  published,  questioning  the  &ct,  I  am  ready  to  confoss  that 
the  subject  is  not,  nor  did  I  eyer  consider  it,  settled  beyond  a  doubt ;  yet,  after 
all,  it  may  be  quite  as  difficult  to  settle  it  the  other  way,  namely,  that  hadidmol 
land  in  New  ^igland. 

P.  111.— On  this,  and  the  pages  immediately  before  and  after  it,  notices  are 
contained  of  soyeral  chiefs  and  others  who  were  liyinff  between  Boston  and  Sa- 
lem when  the  English  came.  The  most  of  them  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
all  the  whites  who  settled  near  them,  and  especially  with  those  who  settled  at 
and  about  Saugue,  afterwards  called  Lynn,  This  circumstance  brought  their 
history  particularly  under  the  inyestigation  of  the  accomplished  histonan  of  that 
town,  Alonzo  Lbwis,  Esq.  Our  text  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  his 
eecond  edition,  to  which  is  added  a  great  amount  of  the  most  yaluable  infor- 
mation, of  which  we  were  not  in  possession.  Therefore,  instead  of  making  a 
long  note  here,  of  extracts,  corrections,  ftc,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  of  Mb.  Lbwis,  where  the  numerous  focts  will  be  found,  clothed  in  the  easy 
and  polished  style  of  that  writer. 

P.  lll.^Conceming  SAGAMOHE  JOHN,  we  hare  a  note  as  early  as 
1631.  In  his  letter  to  the  oounUu  of  Lincoln,  Chv.  Dudley  bbje^  *'John  is  a 
handsome  young  man — oonyersant  with  ys,  affecting  English  Aparell  and  bow- 
ses, and  speaking  well  of  our  God." — Jamea,  the  brother  of  JoAji,  "  oommanded 
not  aboye  80  or  40  men.''    Dudley,  ib. 

P.  122.—"  The  most  common  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Mianionomto  will  ai>- 
pear,  I  imagine,  in  the  following  couplet  from  &  Danjbrth'e  Almanack  for  1649 : 
'And  by  thy  fall  comes  in  the  English  wo 
If  it  may  be  by  Miantonomo.' " 

MS.  note  by  John  Fanner. 

P.  182. — CAPT.  TOM,  alias  Wattasacoicpakum.  Some  of  the  proceedings 
•gainst  this  man  haye  of  late  been  brought  to  light.  His  case  is  one  of  most 
melancholy  interest,  and  his  fote  will  eyer  be  deeply  regretted ;  inasmuch  as  the 
proof  against  him,  so  far  as  we  can  discoyer,  would  not  at  any  other  time  haye 
been  doemevi  worthy  of  a  moment's  serious  consideration.  The  younger  EKot 
pleaded  ea^estly  for  him,  that  he  might  eyen  haye  a  new  trial,  but  without 
ayaiL  In  our  MS.  <*Chboniclb8  op  the  Indians,"  we  haye  this  entry: 
"  22  June,  1676.  Death  warrant  signed  for  Captain  Tom'a  execution."  It  is 
directed  to  "  Edward  Mitchelson,  Mar&all  Generall,"  who  is  ordered  to  see  that 
*'  Captain  Tom  Indian  and  Jno.  Oultuck,  Indian  enemys  l^  hanged  on  this  day 
after  y«  lecture  till  they  be  dead." 

P.  183 SAMPSON  OCCOM.  There  was  a  portrait  taken  of  this  distin- 
guished Indian  while  he  was  in  England,  painted  by  M,  Chamberlain,  from 
which  a  fine  mezzotinto  engraying  was  made  by  J.  ^nlsbury,  and  published  on  a 
folio  sheet  It  is  thus  entitled :  **  The  Reyerend  "hie,  Samson  Occom,  the  first 
Indian  minister  that  eyer  was  in  Europe,  and  who  accompanied  the  Hey.  Nadi'l 
Whitaker,  D.  D.,  in  an  application  to  Great  Britain  for  Charities  to  support  y* 
Rey.  Dr.  Whedock's  Inman  Academy,  and  Missionaries  among  y*  NaUye  Sar- 
a^ea  of  N.  America."    Published  according  to  act  of  Parliament,  Sept  2p. 
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176ll»  by  Henry  Parker,  at  l^o.  82  in  ConihiU,  London.    Portrmi  tn  pometaitm  9f 
the  author, 

P.  218. — ^The  following  curious  document  is  added,  to  throw  some  light  on  tlu 
Karraganset  expedition  of  Dec.  1675 : — 

^  Whereas  at  the  fireinge  of  Majo'  Appletons  Tent  at  Narragansitt  Diners 
armes  and  Clothes  were  lost  by  the  fire  belonging  to  perticuler  persons,  a 
list  of  whom  is  taken  and  in  the  hands  of  Capt  Swayne,  then  Leiut  to  Majo* 
Appleton,  who  heretofore  haue  rec.  no  satis&ction  for  die  same,  This  Court 
[Gen.  Ct.  of  Ms.]  Doth  order  that  repayration  be  made  by  the  Country  to  the 
persons  Damnifyed  by  the  s<i  fire,  and  that  the  Committees  of  Militia  in  the 
sererall  Townes,  doe  idlow  Damage  vpon  the  Accounts  a£foresd,  and  enter  them 
amon^  the  Disbursements  of  the  s^  townes.  The  Deputyes  haue  past  this 
Desinng  the  Consent  of  o'  Honoi**  Magistrates  hereto. 

William  Torrey,  Cleric 

15  Sept.  1676.  Consented  to  by  the  magists.  £dw.  Rawson,  Secret^." 

P.  222. — Following  other  printed  accounts  of  the  war,  we  gave  the  name  of 
•*  Captain  CfrotoeU,"  which  should  be  «  CoweU,"  James  Cotoell  was  of  Boston, 
before  and  after  this  war.  In  our  MS.  **  Chsoniolbs,"  above  cited,  we  baye  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  afiair  which  at  this  time  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  historians.  The  account  is  by  himself^  as  he  gaye  it  in  a  deposition,  at 
the  trial  of  Capt,  Tom,  and  is  as  folloMrs : — 

<<  As  I  was  returning  from  Marlborough  to  Boston,  in  the  Contoryes  seanice, 
and  had  18  men  under  my  conduct,  and  about  3  miles  from  Sudbury  wee  ware 
Suprysed  with  diyors  hundred  of  Indians,  whereof  this  Indian  Tom  was  one, 
none  by  a  grombleing  sign  or  noyse  y*  he  made ;  as  in  my  Judgement  was  y« 
cause  of  our  bejng  ffyored  ypon ;  at  which  tjme  fewer  of  my  Company  was 
killed  and  one  wounded ;  beside  ffive  horses  were  disinabled,  [being!  shot. 
Ypon  Capt.  Wadsworth's  ingadgen  wjth  [y«]  Indians,  I  wentt  badce  and  Duryed 
y*  ffower  men  which  ware  Ull^  whereof  was  TTiomas  rHor  ]  and  Hopkmtee 
son  of  Hoxbury,  Goodman,  a  son  of  Bohert  Waylee  of  Dorchister."  <' Sworn 
in  Court,  19  June,  1676." 

P.  263.— MATOONAS.  The  following  oharacteristio  reflections  and  obsenra- 
tions  of  Dr.  Increaee  Mather,  which  the  consideration  of  the  aotB  and  fieite  of 
this  chief  seemed  to  excite  in  his  mind,  are  extracted,  as  worthy  of  preaenration 
in  this  connection : — 

**  Hoto  often  have  toe  prayed,  that  the  Lord  would  remember  the  eruetty,  treachery, 
and  above  all  the  blaaphemy  of  these  heathen! — ^This  prayer  has  been  heard  in 
Heaven.  As  for  their  cruelty,  God  hath  remembered  thi^  many  of  them  fallinff 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mohawks  or  other  Indians,  who  fought  in  our  quarrel,  urod 
their  enemies  after  their  own  kind.  And  it  hath  been  observed,  that  the  ven- 
geance from  the  Lord  did  pursue  them  presently  upon  the  perpetration  of  some 
horrid  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty  towards  such  as  feU  into  their  murderous  handi. 
And  as  for  their  treachery,  God  hath  retaliated  that  upon  them ;  as  for  the  per- 
fidious Narraganeets,  Peter  Lidian  was  false  and  perfidious  to  them,  upon  a  dis- 
gust received  amonsst  them,  and  directed  our  army  whereto  find  them.  Treach- 
erous Philip,  one  of  his  own  men  ran  away  from  him,  and  told  Capt.  Churdk 
where  that  grand  enemy  had  hid  himself^  the  issue  of  which  was,  another  Indian 
shot  a  bullet  into  the  treacherous  heart  of  that  covenant-breaking  infidel.  Tea, 
many  of  those  cloudy  and  deceiptful  Indians  who  were  taken  by  Capt.  Church, 
would  frequently  destroy  and  betray  their  bloudy  and  false-hearted  comrades. 
MatoonoM,  who  was  the  first  Indian  that  treacherously  shed  innocent  English 
blood  in  Masaachueetta  Colony,  he  some  years  before  pretended  to  something  of 
religion,  being  a  professor  in  general  (though  never  baptized,  nor  of  the  in- 
churched  Indians)  that  so  he  might  the  more  covertly  manage  the  hellish  design 
of  revenge  that,  was  harbored  in  his  divelish  heart." 

P.  263. — ••  The  murder  at  Wobum  here  referred  to  by  Hubbard,  apparently 
as  perpetrated  a  little  before  Philip's  war,  was  not  improbably  the  same  as  one 
committed  in  the  west  part  of  Wobum,  now  Burlington,  the  story  of  which  has 
been  transmitted  there  by  tradition  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  briefly  as 
follows :  On  a  certain  Sabbath,  an  Indian  concealed  himself  in  a  hop  house,  the 
site  of  the  kiln  of  which  is  still  pointed  out,  about  a  mile  from  Burlington  meet- 
ing-house, close  to  the  north  side  of  the  road  to  Bedford,  between  the  houses  of 
Deacon  George  Mclntire  and  of  Miss  Ruth  Wilson.  When  he  supposed  the 
neighbors  generally  had  eone  to  meeting,  he  came  out  from  his  lurking-place^ 
ana  went  to  the  house  which  then  stood  on  the  spot  where  Miss  Wilson's  now  i& 
Upoa  <nleibg»  he  aaked  te  eid«r  of  a  yaang  ivoiiuai  thatl^ 
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In  oo«pU«nee  with  hit  reqnect,  the  went  to  draw  some ;  hot  upon  her  tetonu 
he  knocked  her  in  the  hmd  as  she  reached  the  top  of  the  cellar  stairs.  The 
cellar  door  was  dashed  with  her  blood,  the  stain  of  which  was  neyer  wiped  off; 
and  when  the  house  came  to  be  taken  down,  not  far  from  a  centorjr  ago,  to 
build  another  on  its  site,  this  blood-stained  door  was  removed  as  it  was  to  the 
bam,  and  there,  and  at  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  it  was  subse- 
quently oonToyed,  it  continued  for  years  to  be  exhibited  as  a  memorial  of  this 
instance  of  sayage  cruelty."  [Tradition  in  the  Wilson  family,  &c.] — M&  Letter 
from  Rev,  Samuel  SewaU^  of  Burlington,  Mt.,  to  the  Author. 

P.  264. — In  the  History  of  Fxamingham,  Ms.,  by  the  Rev.  Mb.  Babst,  will 
be  found  many  important  facts  relative  to  the  destruction  of  the  family  of  Thom^ 
at  Eametf  of  Sudbury,  which  that  diligent  author  derived  firom  original  MSS. 
We  have  many  others,  shedding  further  light,  in  our  MS.  Chboniolbs  above  re- 
ferred to,  but  our  limits  do  not  allow  of  their  admission  here.  A  few  items  from 
himself  are  all  we  can  at  present  add. 

Thomas  Bakes  came  to  New  England  about  1634.  He  served  in  the  Pequot 
war,  after  which  he  was  **  maimed  by  the  hand  of  Ood  in  his  limbs."  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1616,  and  in  1668,  was  **the  father  of  many  children,"  *•  but 
had  not  one  foote  of  land  in  y«  countray  of  his  owne,"  and  was  «« very  poore." 
His  fortune  seems  to  have  been  much  improved  not  long  after,  for  when  his 
house  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  in  1676,  he  says,  **  Yea,  I  am  now  left  des- 
titute, and  bereaved  of  almost  aU  comforts  of  my  life,  and  of  euery  bitt  of  my 
estate,  which  the  other  day  amounted  to  no  less  than  aboue  350  pounds.  And 
being  very  lame  and  aged,  and  have  half  a  dozen  children,  each  under  a  dozen 
years  of  age."  This  was  about  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  at  which  time  he  asks 
the  General  Court  to  grant  him  the  land  which  had  been  possessed  by  those  In- 
dians that  had  destroyed  his  family ;  **  seeing,"  he  says,  "  the  ten  owners  and 
inhabitants  y'of  are  not  now  extant,  6  of  them  burned  my  house  and  family,  8 
of  whome  haue  been  hanged,  and  the  others  are  all  fled  vnto  y«  enemy."  The 
government  granted  him  200  acres  of  land,  but  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  it. 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  January,  1680,  let.  64.  For  an  account  of  lus  posterity^ 
consult  the  Hiatory  of  Frcmiingham. 

P.  S80. — ^The  treaty  entered  into  by  the  chie&  of  the  Eastern  Indians  and 
English  in  the  midst  of  Philip's  war,  seems  not  to  have  fallen  within  the  notice 
f  the  chroniclers,  either  of  that  time  or  since.    Possibly  Hubbard  may  refer  to 

in  his  Indian  Wars,  It  being  a  document  of  great  importance,  is  here  in- 
aerted  entire,  from  the  MaatachtiseUa  Archives, 

**  Pascataqua  River,  Cochecho,  3  July  [1676-] 

At  a  meeting  of  y*  Com*  appointed  by  y*  Hon*^  GcnL  Ct.  for  to  treat  y  Inds. 
of  the  Eastern  Parts  in  order  for  y*  procurinjg  an  Hon"  Peace  with  y".  Wee 
w^  y*  mut^  consent  of  y*  Sagamores  Underwritten  in  behalfe  of  themsclues  and 
y*  men — ^Indians  belonging  to  them  being  about  300  in  Number,  have  agreed  as 
fiklloweth : 

Uy.  That  hence  forwards  none  of  y*  said  Indians  shaU  offer  any  violence  to  y« 
persons  of  any  EngUsh,  nor  doe  any  Damage  to  theyrs  Estates  in  any  kind  what- 
soever. And  if  any  Indian  or  Indians  shall  offend  herein,  they  shall  bring  or 
cause  to  bee  brought  y*  offender  to  some  English  authority,  there  to  be  prosecuted 
by  y«  English  Lawes  according  to  y«  Nature  of  y*  Offence. 

21y.  That  none  of  said  Indmns  shall  entertain  at  any  time  any  of  our  enemies^ 
but  shall  giue  psent  notice  to  y*  Comt*  when  anv  come  among  them,  ingaging  to 
goe  forth  w***  y*  English  against  them  (if  desired)  in  order  to  y«  seizing  of  them* 
And  if  any  of  s^  Indians  shidl  themselues  at  any  time  bring  such  o*  Enemies 
vnto  vs,  they  shall  for  their  reward  haue  £3.  for  each  they  shaU  so  bring  in. 

Sly.  The  Indians  per£onmng  on  their  part,  as  is  before  expressed^  wee  y*  com- 
ittee  doe  ingage  in  y*  behalfe  of  y«  English  not  to  offer  any  violence  to  any  of 
their  persons  or  estates,  and  if  any  injury  be  offered  to  said  Indians  by  any 
English,  they  [their]  complwnts  to  Authority,  y«  offender  shall  be  prosecuted 
by  English  Lawes  according  to  y'  nature  of  y*  offence.  In  i^itness  to  each  and 
aU  y*  prmises  we  haue  mutually  shaken  hands  and  subscribed  our  names. 
C  KioaA&D  Waldbut  ^^^  Wanalansbt,  Sagamore 

Gomittee  <  Nio :  Shaplbioh  ^^  Sampson  Aboquacbmoxa 

(Tho:  Damisll  XM^Ma.  Wm.  Saqamobi 

^\TI  Squando  Sagamore 

^    DONT 

AJ  Seroouicba 
Sam"  Numphow 
niemari^QWA 
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P.  803. — ^A  more  preoioofl  document  than  the  sulyject  of  this  note,  we  seldom 
h*ye  the  satisfaction  of  laying  before  the  pubHc    It  elucidates  a  passage  iu 
New  England's  history  of  the  deepest  interest ;  and  had  we  space,  much  explan- 
atory matter  might  be  giyen. 
<<  Honoured  Mother 

After  my  duty  and  my  wifes  presented  to  yourselfe  these  mty  inform  you  of 
four]  present  health  of  our  present  being  when  other  of  our  fneadB  are  by  the 
Darbarous  heathen  cut  off  from  having  a  being  in  this  world  Tlie  Lord  [of  J  late 
hath  renewed  his  witnesses  against  ys,  and  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  us  ic 
that  we  are  deprired  of  the  societie  of  our  nearest  friends  }yy  the  breaking  in  of 
the  adyersarie  against  ys ;  On  Friday  last  in  the  momine  your  own  son  with 
your  two  sons  in  Law  Anthony  and  Thomas  Bracket  and  their  whole  families 
were  killed  and  taken  by  the  Indians,  we  know  not  how,  tis  certainly  known  by 
ns  that  Thomas  is  slain  and  his  wife  and  children  carried  away  captiue,  and  of 
Anthony  and  his  family  we  haue  no  tidings  and  therefore  think  that  thay  might 
be  captivated  the  night  before  because  of  the  remoteness  of  tiieir  habitation  mm 
neighborhood,  Gm  Corban  and  all  his  frunily  Gm  Lewis  and  his  wife,  .Tamee 
Boss  and  all  his  family,  Gm  Durham,  John  Munjoy,  and  Daniel  Wakely,  Ben- 
jamin Hadwell  and  all  his  family  are  lost,  all  slam  by  sun  an  hour  high  in  the 
Morning  and  after,  Gm  Wallis  his  dwelling  house  and  none  besides  his  is  burnt 
there  are  of  men  slain  11,  of  women  and  children  23  killed  and  taken,  we  that 
are  alive  are  forced  upon  Mr.  Andrews  his  Island  to  secure  our  own  and  the 
Hues  of  our  families  we  haue  but  little  provision  and  are  so  fow  in  number  tha 
we  are  not  able  to  bury  the  dead  till  more  strength  come  to  us,  the  desire  of  thr 
people  to  your  selfe  is  that  you  would  be  plea^  to  speak  to  Mr.  Munjoy  and 
Deacon  Philips  that  they  would  entreat  the  Govemour  that  forthwith  aid 
might  be  sent  to  vs  either  to  fight  the  enemie  out  of  our  borders  that  our  Eng- 
lish Com  may  be  inned  in  wherel  y  we  may  comfortably  Hue  or  remoue  vs  out 
of  Danger  that  we  may  provide  tor  our  selues  elsewhere  having  no  more  at 
present  but  desiring  your  prayers  to  God  for  his  preservation  cS  us  in  these 
times  of  danger,  I  rest  Your  dutifdll  Son 

Thaddeus  Clark* 

ffirom  Casco- wcy  16.  8.  76.  remember  my  Love  to  mv  Sister  &o« 

These  fSot  h  i  l:ctic*a:e<f  Mother  Mr**  Elizabeth  Harvey  livmg  in  Boston." 

P.  %l%^" :  t  iTe  zL<4M\<icd  that  the  tcwr  <f  Moultonbcixugh  was  named  in 
\  cior  of  9«n.  ):.*^4>^*  .V-rWton,  of  Hazrri^^r^  who  was  a  pr!iao:pal  proprietor." 
US,  note  of  John  Farmer  in  a  copy  of  the  Zd  Ed,  of  the  Book  ot  thb  iimiAira. 

P.  813. — Pbof.  Upham,  of  Bowdoin  College,  is  the  author  of  the  ballad  there 
given.    Farmer,  as  above  cited. 

P.  622.— CAPT.  WHITEEYES.  In  the  Narrative  of  Richard  Bard's  Adven- 
tures  among  the  Indians  wiU  be  found  some  interesting  details  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  life  of  this  chief.    See  Loudorie  Selection  of  Ind,  Nara.  \L  57—71. 

P.  531. — HALFKING.  Besides  the  different  Indian  names  which  we  havo 
given  fortius  chie^  another  has  been  published  in  the  **  History  of  Western  Perm' 
sylvania*"  He  is  there  called  Tanacharisont  where  it  is  also  stated  tiiat  he  died 
at  Harris  Ferry,  (Harrisburg,)  Oct.  1st,  1754.  'In  another  part  of  the  same 
work,  (p.  7l{)  it  is  stated  that  he  died  at  the  house  of  John  Harris^  of  that  place, 
and  was  buned  by  him. 

P.  572. — ^Note  {.  In  the  Boston  Courier  of  31th  August,  1843,  it  is  mentioned 
that  tiie  Ccgjt.  Newman,  who  fell  in  St.  Clair* s  defeat  was  of  Boston ;  that  he 
was  of  the  class  of  1766,  in  the  Latin  school,  while  of  the  same  class  were  Isaac 
Coffin^  since  Admiral  Sir  Isaac,  Dr.  Jona,  Homer,  late  of  Newton,  Dr.  James 
Freeman,  &c 

P.  688.  In  our  note  stating  the  age  and  death  of  Daniel  Boone,  we  have 
made  an  alteration  in  oonformity  to  information  received  from  Rev.  J.  M.  PaoK. 
It  now  agrees  with  what  he  has  since  published  in  his  excellent  lifb  of  the  eU 
Pioneer,  and  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  facts  in  Niles*s  Register^  printed  al 
the  time. 
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INDIAN  LANGUAaES  OP  THE  PACIFIC  STATES  AND  TERRTTORIEa* 

BY  ALBERT  8.  GAT8CHKT. 

A  few  decenolums  of  research  in  our  newly  acquired  western  dominions 
have  acquainted  us  with  the  singular  fact  that  clusters  of  very  numeroos, 
and  for  the  larger  part  narrowly  circumscribed  areas  of  languages  exist  in 
these  vast  and  remote  regions.  lu  California,  and  north  of  it,  one  stock  of 
language  is  generally  represented  by  several,  sometimes  by  a  large  number  of 
dialects  and  sub-dialecis;  but  there  are  instances,  as  in  Shasta  and  in  Kla- 
math, where  a  stock  is  represented  by  one  idiom  only,  which  never  had 
diverged  into  dialects,  or  the  sub-dialects  of  which  have  become  extinct  in 
the  course  of  time.  Although  certain  resemblances  between  them  may  be 
traced  in  their  phonological  morphological  character,  they  are  totally  distinct 
in  their  radicals,  and  by  this  criterion  we  are  enabled  to  attempt  their  classi- 
fication by  Steele  or  families.  Any  other  than  a  getiealogiaU  classification  is 
at  present  impossible,  for  we  do  not  possess  even  the  most  necessary  gram- 
matical data  fur  the  majority  of  the  languages  spoken  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

For  the  western  languages,  and  those  of  the  great  Interior  Basin,  our  main 
sources  of  information  are  (and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come)  vocabularies 
of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  terms  each.  Those  obtained  and  published 
frequently  bear  the  stamp  of  dilettantism,  sometimes  that  of  profound  igno- 
rance of  linguistic  science  on  the  jmrt  of  word-collectors,  who  wlidlly  under- 
rated the  great  difficulty  of  taking  down  a  set  of  disconnected  words  in  a- 
totally  unknown  and  phonetically  unwieldy  idiom.  These  word-gatherers 
would  have  fared  much  better,  and  collected  more  reliable  material,  if  they 
had  taken  short  sentences  of  popular  import  or  texts  containing  no  abstract 
ideas.  For  an  Indian  is  not  accustomed  to  think  of  terms  incoherent,  or 
words  disconnected  .from  others,  or  of  abstract  ideas,  but  uses  his  words 
merely  as  integral  parts  of  a  whole  sentence,  or  in  connection  with  others. 
This  is  the  true  cause  of  the  large  incorporative  power  of  the  American 
tongues,  which  in  many  of  them  culminates  in  an  extended  polysynthetism, 
and  embodies  whole  sentences  in  one  single  verbal  form. 

At  a  time  when  the  principal  languages  and  dialects  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Australasia,  the  living  as  well  as  the  extinct,  are  being  investigated  with  un- 
common ardor ;  myths,  popular  songs,  dirges  and  speeches  collected,  pub- 
lished and  commented  upon  with  erudition  and  corresponding  success,  very 
few  of  the  American  languages,  north  and  south,  have  been  the  object  of 
thorough  research.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  thorough  linguists  among  us,  but 
the  reason  for  their  want  of  activity  in  this  direction  simply  lies  in  the  want 
of  projwr  encouragement  from  the  authorities,  the  publishers,  the  press  and 
the  public.  This  is  very  discouraging,  we  confess;  but  it  shall  not  uinder  us 
from  examin'mg  somewhat  closer  this  topic,  and  from  trying  to  get  at  the 
true  facts. 

The  general  public  is  very  ignorant  of  languages  and  linguistics,  and  as  a 
rule  confounds  linguistics  with  philology.  Many  people  have  a  horror  of 
philology  because  the  Latin  and  Greek  paradigms  which  they  had  to  study  in 
college  classes  recall  to  them  the  dreariest  days  of  compulsory  education, 
juvenile  misery  and  birch-rod  executions.  From  these  two  languages  they 
infer,  superficially  enougli,  that  the  study  of  all  other  foreign  tongues  must 
involve  similar  mental  torments.  Others  believe  that  the  Indian  languages 
are  not  real  tongues,  deserving  to  be  termed,  so;  but  only  thwarted  produc- 
tions of  the  diseased  heathen  mind,  because  they  do  not  agree  with  classical 
models  nor  with  the  grammar  of  the  primeval  language  of  the  world,  the 
Hebrew,  **  which  was  spoken  in  Paradise." 

The  majority,  however,  suppose  that  any  Indian  language  is  simply  a  gib- 
berish not  worth  bothering  about;  they  ought  to  remember  that  every  lan- 
guage, even  the  most  hanuonious  and  perfect,  is  a  gibberish  to  those  who  do 

*  Beprlnted  from  The  Magamne  of  American  ERttory  (New  York),  for  ICaroli*  UTIt 
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not  understaud  it,  sounding  unpleasantly  to  their  ears,  because  they  are  un- 
accustomed to  its  cadences  and  phonetic  laws.  The  mastering  of  a  language 
in  the  only  remedy  against  a  certain  repugnance  to  it  on  me  side  of  the 
Ustener. 

A  further  objection  which  is  sometimes  raised  against  studying  the  tongues 
•f  the  red  kulo,  consists  in  the  erroneous  assertion  that  they  have  no  litera- 
ture of  their  own.  This  statement  is  founded  on  a  profound  ignorance  of 
existing  facts,  and  moreover,  is  only  the  expression  of  the  old-f asmoned,  mis- 
taken idea  that  languages  should  be  studied  only  on  account  of  their  litera- 
tures, thus  confounding  philology  with  lin^istics.  Indians  never  did  and 
do  not  write  down  their  mental  productions,  simply  because  they  do  not 
trace  their  immediate  origin  from  the  Eastern  races,  from  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived the  priceless  gift  of  alphabetical  writing;  but  that  they  really  possess 
such  productions,  as  well  as  the  Malays,  Polynesians  and  South  Africans,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  has  read  of  Indiim  prophets,  orators  and  story-tellers, 
with  their  fluency  and  oratorical  powers,  who  has  listened  to  their  multiform, 
sometimes  scurrilous  mythological  tales  or  yams,  heard  their  war-shouts,  the 
words  accompanying  their  dancing  tunes,  or  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
overheard  some  of  their  lugubrious,  heart-moving  dirges  sung  by  waihng 
women,  as  they  slowly  marched  in  file  around  the  corpse  of  some  relative, 
the  whole  scene  lit  up  by  the  flickering  flames  of  the  lurid  camp-fires.  A 
volume  of  Schoolcraft's  Indians  contains  a  large  number  of  Odjibway  songs, 
and  the  author  of  this  article  has  himself  obtained  over  seventy  most  inter- 
esting and  popular  songs  from  the  Cayuses,  Warm  Springs,  Klamaths,  Taos, 
Iroquois  and  Abn4kiB,  in  their  original  form.  So  the  white  race  alone  is  to 
blame  for  its  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  unwritten,  often  highly  poetical 
productions  of  an  illiterate  race. 

The  science  of  linguistics  is  of  so  recent  a  date,  that  few  men  have  yet 
grasped  its  real  position  among  the  other  sciences.  We  must  henceforth 
consider  it  as  a  science  of  nature,  and  reject  the  old  conception  of  it  as  a 
science  of  the  human  mind.  Stylistics  and  rhetorics  of  a  language  may  be 
called  the  province  of  the  human  mind,  but  language  itself  is  a  product  of 
nature,  produced  through  human  instrumentality.  Man  does  not  invent  his 
language,  anv  more  than  a  bird  does  its  twittering,  or  a  tree  its  leaves.  It 
requires  a  whole  nation  to  produce  a  langua^,  and  even  then  such  nation 
must  start  from  phonetic  elements  already  understood. 

The  innumerable  agencies  which  give  to  a  country  its  climate  will  also,  by 
length  of  time,  shape  man  and  his  language.  Nothing  is  fortuitous  or  arbi- 
trary in  human  speech  and  its  historical  developments ;  the  most  insignificant 
word  or  sound  has  its  history,  and  the  linguist's  task  is  to  investigate  its 
record.  Thus  every  language  on  this  globe  is  perfect,  but  perfect  only  for 
tbe  purpose  it  is  intended  to  fulfill ;  Indian  thought  runs  in  another,  more 
concrete  direction  than  ours,  and  therefore  Indian  speech  is  shaped  very 
differently  from  indogermanic  models,  which  we,  in  our  inherited  and  un- 
justified pride,  are  prone  to  regard  as  the  only  models  of  linguistic  perfection. 
The  Indian  neglects  to  express  with  accuracy  some  relations  which  seem  of 
paramount  importance  to  us,  as  tense  and  sex,  but  his  language  is  largely 
superior  to  ours  in  the  variety  of  its  personal  pronouns,  in  many  forms 
expressing  the  mode  of  action,  or  the  idea  of  property  and  possession,  and 
the  relations  of  the  person  or  persons  addressed  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

Another  prejudice  against  the  Indian  tongues  is  derived  from  the  filthy  or 
uninviting  appearance  of  the  red-skinned  man  himself.  It  is  true  that  most 
Indians  seem  very  miserable,  disgusting,  poor,  silly,  even  grotesque  and 
comical ;  yet  this  is  partly  due  to  the  state  of  degradation  to  which  he  has 
been  reduced  by  the  fand-CTabbmg  Anglo-American  settler,  who  has  deprived 
him  of  his  former,  natural  ways  of  subsistence ;  but  it  is  also  a  characteristic 
of  his  cinnamon-complexioned  race,  and  has  been  fio  for  times  immemorial. 
In  the  numerous  settlements,  where  the  condition  of  the  Indian  has  un 
doubtedly  undergone  a  great  cliange  for  the  better,  through  the  advent  of 
the  white  population,  he  seems  just  as  miserable,  shy,  sad  and  filthy  as 
before.  To  draw  conclusions  from  the  exterior  appearance  of  a  people  on 
their  language,  and  to  suppose  that  a  man  not  worth  looking  at  cannot  speak 
a  language  worth  studying,  would  be  the  acme  of  superficiality,  and  worthy 
only  of  Sose  who  in  their  folly  trust  to  appearances  alone. 

Pursuant  to  these  intimations,  I  judge  that  the  only  means  of  bringing 
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a)>oat  a  favorable  chaii|!^  in  public  sentiment  concerning  the  toognes  of  cm 
alxfri^^nfH,  in  a  U.-tter  untie rstanding  of  the  real  object  and  ptupoRie  of 
lin^uiNtic  M-icnce.  Longuagei^  are  ilviag  organisms,  natural  growths,  geuuine 
pnxluctiuiis  of  race  aiul  countrj,  and  scientiiicailj  speaking,  it  is  as  important 
to  invt«!jtl:r.ito  them  as  to  describe  minutely  a  curious  tree,  a  rare  plant,  a 
strange  ixiM.'ct  or  atjuatic  aniuial.  But  to  gather  information  on  them  with 
Huccf^s,  a  niucli  inure  occumto  method  of  transcription  or  transliteration  than 
those  generally  xnn-A  by  word-collectors  must  be  adopted.  The  old  noiisensi< 
cal  m«**tIuKi  of  as'iTig  the  English  orthography,  so  utterly  unscientific  and 
ual)earal>le  to  the  si^ht  of  every  instructed  mxm,  has  at  hist  been  discarded 
fliniost  universally.  Only  scientifio  alphabets  must  be  here  employed,  and 
an  alplmbet  can  l>e  considered  as  such  only  when  one  sound  is  constantly  ex- 

Eres.sed  by  one  and  the  mms  letter  only.  Such  alpliabets  have  been  proposed 
y  O.  Oibbs,  Professors  Richard  Lepsius,  Haldeman,  Alex.  Ellis,  and  many 
others,  and  it  would  be  a  fitting  subject  for  a  congress  of  linguists  to  decide 
which  system  is  the  most  appropriate  for  transcribing  Indian  tongues. 
Cursive  liatin  cliaracters  must  be  used,  and  in  some  cases,  altered  by  dia- 
critical marks,  to  convey  peculiar  meanings ;  the  invention  of  new  alphabetic 
systems  or  syllabaries  liice  those  of  Sequoyah,  and  the  hooks  and  crooks 
recently  used  for  transcribing  Cree  and  other  northern  tongues  are  not  a  help 
to  science,  because  tliey  are  not  readily  legible  or  reducible  to  the  accepted 
old-world  sy»teuis  of  transcribing  languages.  A  debate  may  also  be  started 
by  a  linguistic  congress,  what  term  should  be  employed  instead  of  Indian, 
which  is  unsatisfactory  in  many  respects ;  a  thorough  remodeling  of  the 
terminology  u.sed  in  Indian  grammars  would  form  another  fruitful  theme  of 
discussion.  Our  indogermanic  ideas  of  grammar  must  be  entirely  disre- 
garded if  wo  would  write  a  correct  grammatical  sketch  of  some  Indian 
language. 

The  vocabularies,*  in  the  shape  as  we  possess  them  now,  are  useful  in 
manv  resiMicts.  They  do  not  give  us  nmch  information  about  the  structure 
of  the  languages,  but  serve  at  least  for  classifying  purposes,  and  the  small 
number  of  them  which  bear  the  stamp  of  accuracy  in  their  notation  of  the 
accent  and  the  use  of  a  scientific  alphabet,  at  least  give  a  foothold  for  Indian 
ph(»nology. 

But  men  of  science  need  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  Language  is  a 
living  organism,  and  to  study  it,  we  must  not  only  haV^  the  loose  bones  of  its 
body,  but  the  life-blood  which  is  throbbing  in  its  veins  and  forms  the  real 
essence  of  human  speech.  Not  the  stems  or  words  alone,  but  the  inflectional 
forms,  the  syntactical  shaping  of  the  spoken  word  and  the  sentence  itself  are 
desiderutuniH  mostly  craved  for.  Linguists  must  therefore,  as  reliable  gram- 
mars and  full  dictionaries  (all  the  words  properly  accentuated !)  cannot  be 
exi>ect<!d  at  once,  place  their  hopes  in  collections  of  texU  illustrating  the 
native  customs  and  manners,  the  religious  beliefs,  superstitions,  scraps  of 
Indian  history,  si)eeches,  dialogues,  songs  and  dirges,  descriptions  of  man- 
ufactured artlch^,  and  of  the  houses,  tools,  implements  and  dress  of  each 
nation  and  tribe  visited. 

These  texts  should  be  given  in  the  Indian  langttage,  and  accompanied  by 
a  very  accurate,  and  if  possible,  an  interlinear  and  verbal  translation  of  the 
items.  All  tlu  commentaries  and  remarks  needed  for  a  full  understanding 
of  the  texts  should  bo  added  to  it.  The  more  material  is  furnished  in  this 
way,  the  l)otter  our  linguists  will  be  enabled  to  disclose  the  hidden  scientific 
treasuries  stored  up  in  these  curious,  but  now  almost  unknown,  forms  of 
human  si^ech,  and  to  present  them  to  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  grammars, 
dictionaries  and  anthologies  of  aboriginal  prose  and  poetry.  To  the  ethnol- 
ogist such  texts  will  be  just  as  valuable  as  to  the  historian  and  the  linguist. 

THE  LANGUAGES  OF  THE  WESTERN  SliOPB. 

A  most  singular  fact  disclosed  by  the  topography  of  language-stocks  all 
over  the  world  is  the  enormous  diilerence  of  the  areas  occupied  by  the 
various  families.  In  the  eastern  hemisphere,  we  see  the  Uralo- Altaic,  the 
Chinese,  the  Indogermanic,  Semitic  and  Dravidian,  the  Pullo  and  the  Congo- 

*  In  1R75,  tho  29th  year  from  Its  foundation,  the -Smithsonian  InsUtution,  in 
WashlngU)n.  1  ad  collectea  texts,  phraseology,  and  771  vocabularies  of  abont  200  words 
cnoli,  but  for  unknown  roasoua  had  published  only  a  small  portion  of  tblfl  enormous 
linguistic  material. 
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Eftfrian  or  Ba*-ntu  family  of  languages,  extending  over  areas  much  wider  or 
as  wide  as  the  Itnne,  Sh6shoni,  Alg6nkin,  I>s^6ta,  Cli^hta-Mibkoki  and 
Guarani  stock,  while  small  areas  are,  perhaps,  as  numerous  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere  as  in  the  western.  Their  size  evidently  depends  on  the  config- 
uration and  surface-quality  of  the  landSj  which  again  determine  the  mode  of 
the  subsistence  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  natives  of  a  country,  when  not  influenced  by  the  civilization  of  the 
white  race,  will  in  barren  plains,  steppes,  prairies  and  woodland,  generally 
become  hunters  j  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  on  the  banks  of  the  larger 
rivers,  they  will  resort  to  fishings  and  sometimes,  when  settled  on  the  coast, 
turn  pirates  or  form  smaller  maritime  x>owers,  while  the  inhabitants  of  table- 
lands will  till  the  fields,  plant  fructiferous  trees,  or  collect  esculent  roots  for 
their  sustenance.  Of  these  three  modes  of  sustenance  we  see  frequently  two 
combined  in  one  tribei  The  fishers  live  peacefully  and  in  small  hordes, 
because  large  settlements,  on  one  spot  of  a  river  bank  at  least,  could  not  be 
supplied  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with  a  sufilcient  supply  of  fisii  from  the 
river.  Hunters  become,  from  their  nomadic  habits,  accustomed  to  a  restless, 
adventurous  life,  and  in  their  thus  acquired  warlike  disposition  will  con- 
stantly threaten  their  weaker  neighbors ;  if  opportunity  offers  itself  will 
declare  war,  overwhelm  and  enslave  or  destroy  them,  and  thereby  extend 
the  dominion  of  their  own  language  over  a  wider  area.  Agricultural  pur- 
suits bear  in  themselves  the  germs  of  steadiness,  of  order  and  progress  ; 
countries  settled  and  improved  by  agriculturists  will  gradually,  when  the 
population  becomes  more  dense,  consoliiiate  into  oligarchies  or  monarchies, 
generally  of  a  despotic  character.  Such  political  bodies  have  frequently 
absorbed  neighboring  communities  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  and  turned 
with  them  into  powerful  empires,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aztecs,  Mayas,  Chib- 
chas  and  Quichhuas,  in  the  western  hemisphere.  For  obvious  reasons  pas- 
toral pursuits  were  almost  entirely  unknown  in  America,  but  were  powerful 
agents  of  culture  in  Asia  and  Europe,  since  they  facilitated  the  transition 
from  the  hunter  or  nomadic  state  to  the  state  of  agriculturists. 

California  and  portions  of  the  Columbia  river  basin,  with  their  numerous 
rivers  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  salmon,  trout  and  lamprey  eel  ascending 
annually  their  limpid  waters,  were  essentially  countries  occupied  by  fisher- 
tribes,  and  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  are  supposed  to  have  har- 
bored a  dense  native  population.  Among  these  fisher-tribes  we  also  find  the 
smallest  areas  of  languages;  six  of  them  are  crowded  on  the  two  banks  of  the 
Klamath  river  and  many  more  around  the  Sacramento,  although  these 
streams  do  not  exceed  in  length,  respectively,  250  and  400  tuiles.  To  pro- 
duce or  preserve  so  many  small  language  families,  totally  distinct  from  each 
other  in  their  radicals,  these  tribes  must  have  lived  during  very  long  periods 
in  a  state  of  comparative  isolation,  and  have  remained  almost  untouched  by 
foreign  invaders,  protected  as  they  were  by  the  sea- coast,  and  by  the  high- 
towering  wall  of  the  snow-capped  Sierra  Nevada. 

In  the  wide  basin  of  the  upper  Columbia  river  several  tribes  hunting  the 
bear,  buffalo,  elk,  deer  and  antelope,  roam  over  the  thinly  populated  prairies, 
and  occupy  enormous  tracts  of  barren  and  sage-brush  plains.  Hunting 
tribes  need  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and  when  it  is  refused  to  them  they 
will  fight  for  it.  Thus  originate  the  constant  wars  of  extermination  among 
many  of  these  tribes,  and  their  encroachments  over  others  in  regard  to  terri- 
tory. Of  this  we  find  the  most  conspicuous  instances  among  the  nomadic 
tribes  roving  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Mississippi  river. 

In  their  morphological  character  the  languages  of  America  do  not  diffei* 
materially  from  the  Asiatic  tongues  of  agglutinative  structure,  except  by 
their  more  developed  power  of  polysynthetism.  But  in  many  of  their  num- 
ber this  faculty  renudns  only  in  an  embryonic  state,  and  by  dint  of  a  far-go- 
ing analysis,  some  of  them  approach  the  structure  of  our  modem  European 
analytic  languages.  Still,  in  a  number  of  others,  the  incorporative  tendency 
prevails  in  a  high  degree;  they  are  synthetic  as  much  as  the  Latin,  Greek  or 
Gothic — many  of  them  superlatively  so.  They  use  not  only  prefixes  and  af- 
fixes, as  we  do,  but  also  infixes,  viz. :  particles,  or  particle-fragments,  in- 
serted into  the  stem.  As  a  general  thing.  American  languages  are  not  sex- 
denoting,  though  we  find  a  distinction  of  spx  in  the  dual  of  the  Iroquois 
t&i'h,  and  in  some  Central  American  verb-iuflcctions.  where  //<?  i.s  distinguished 
from  8Jie  in  the  personal  pronouo.     A  true  substantive  verb  to  he  is  not  found 
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in  any  American  language,*  and  the  word-stems  have  not  ondergone  that 
process  of  thorooKh  differention  between  noun  and  verb  which  we  observe 
m  German,  English,  and  French.  These  three  languages  we  call  aooentuating, 
since  the  quantity  of  their  syllables  is  of  relative  importance  only,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  accentuation  being  paramount.  In  many  American  limguages  we 
observe,  on  the  contrary,  that  accent  shifts  from  syllable  to  syllable,  mough 
only  in  a  restricted  number  of  words,  and  that  instead  of  the  accent  length 
and  brevity  of  the  syllables  receive  closer  attention.  Such  idioms  we  may 
call  quantitating  languages,  for  their  system  of  prosody  does  not  seem  to 
differ  much  from  those  of  the  classical  languages. 

No  plausible  cause  can  as  yet  be  assigned  for  the  frequent  perhaps  uni- 
versal, interchangeability  of  h  with  p,  d  with  t  and  n,  g  with  k,  x»  snd  the 
"       '  '"      ith   "  '  *  .  -       - 


lingual  A;,  m  with  b  and  v  (w),  hh  with  k,  x  >  ^^^  ^  there  is  nothing  fortm- 
tous  in  nature  or  in  language,  a  latent  cause  muti  exist  for  this  peculiarity. 
No  preceding  or  following  sound  seems  to  have  any  influence  on  this  alter- 
nating process,  and  the  vowels  alternate  in  a  ^uite  similar  manner. 

From  these  general  characteristics,  to  which  many  others  could  be  added, 
we  pass  over  to  those  peculiarities  which  are  more  or  less  specific  to  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Pacific  slope.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  any  absolute,  but  only 
some  relative  and  gradual  differences  between  these  western  tongues  and 
those  of  the  east,  of  which  we  give  the  following  : 

The  generic  difference  of  animate,  inanimate,  and  neuter  noons,  is  of 
little  influence  on  the  gnunmatical  forms  of  the  Pacific  languages.  A  so- 
<»dled  plural  form  of  the  transitive  and  intransitive  verb  exists  in  Sellsh  dia- 
lects, m  Klamath,  Mutsun,  San  Antonio  (probably  also  in  Santa  Barbara,) 
and  in  the  Sh6shoni  dialects  of  Eauvuya  and  Gaitchin.  Duplication  of  the 
entire  root,  or  of  a  portion  of  it,  is  extensively  observed  in  the  formation  of  fre- 
quentative and  other  derivative  verbs,  of  augmentative  and  diminutive  nouns, 
of  adjectives  (especially  when  designating  colors),  etc.,  in  the  Selish  and  Sa- 
haptin  dialects,  in  Cayuse,  Yakon,  Klamath,  Pit  River,  C^okoyem,  C6p-&, 
Cushna,  Santa  Barbara.  Pima,  and  is  very  frequent  in  the  nMive  idioms  of 
the  Mexican  states.  The  root  or,  in  its  stead,  the  initiiJ  syllable,  is  redoubled 
regularly,  or  frec^uently,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  (distributive)  plural  of 
nouns  and  verbs  in  Selish  dialects,  in  Klamath,  K^,  Santa  Barbara,  and  in 
the  Mexican  languages  of  the  Pimas,  Opatas  (including  Heve),  Taiahumaras, 
Tepeguanas,  and  Aztecs. 

A  definite  article  the,  or  a  particle  corresponding  to  it  in  many  req)ect8,  is 
appended  to  the  noun,  and  imparts  the  idea  of  actuality  to  the  verb  in  Sahap- 
tin,  Klamath,  Kizh,  Gfaitchin,  Kauvuya,  Mohave.  In  San  Antooio  this  article 
is  placed  before  the  noun.  The  practice  of  appending  various  daaaifiera  or 
determinatives  to  the  cardinal  numerals,  to  point  out  the  different  qualities  of 
the  objects  counted,  seems  to  be  general  in  the  Pacific  tongues,  for  it  can 
be  traced  in  the  Selish  proper,  in  the  NisauaUi  (a  western  S^ish  dialect),  in 
Y^ma,  in  E^lamath,  in  Noce  or  Noze,  and  in  Aztec  In  De  la  Cuestas*  Mut- 
sun grammar,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of  this  sjmthetic  feature. 

The  phonological  facts  most  generally  observed  throughout  the  coast  lands, 
from  P^t  sound  to  San  Diego,  are  as  follows;  Absence  of  the  labial  sound 
F  and  of  our  rolling  M  (the  guttural  kh  or  xi^  often  erroneously  rendered  by 
r) :  comparative  scarcity  of  the  medial  or  soft  mutes  as  initial  and  final  conso- 
nants of  words;  frequency  of  the  k,  or  croaking,  ling^  k,  identical  with  the 
6  eoitanuelas  of  the  south ;  sudden  stops  of  the  voice  in  the  midst  of  a  word  or 
sentence;  preponderance  of  clear  and  surd  vowels  over  nasalized  vowels. 
From  all  the  information  obtainable  at  present,  we  can  pr(^)erly  infer  that  all 
the  above  mentioned  peculiarities  will  by  future  investi^Uors  be  discovered  to 
exist  also  in  many  other  tongues  of  our  Pacific  states.  In  the  northern  sec- 
tions the  consonantic  elements  predominate  to  an  enormous  d^;ree,  sometimes 
stifling  the  utterance  of  the  vowels ;  many  southern  tongues,  on  the  oontnury, 
show  a  tendency  towards  vooaUsm,  though  the  consonantic  frame  61  the 
words  is  not  in  any  instance  disrupted  or  obliterated  by  the  vocalic  dement,  as 
we  observe  it  in  Polynesia.  Languages,  with  a  sonorous,  sweet,  soft,  and 
vocalic  utterance,  and  elementary  vocalism,  are  the  Mohave,  Hualapai,  Mee- 
woc,Tu61umne,  and  Wintoon  (and  Kalapupa  further  north),  while  the  diflJects 

*  Full  and  detailed  Information  concerning  the  stmoture  prevailing  in  American 
languages  will  be  found  In  Prof.  J.  B.  Trumbull's  article  on  InHim  lomuiuet.  In  Jolin 
son's  New  Cydopwdla,  vol.  n.    New  York,  1875.  •— v-^.       «»« 
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of  the  Santa  Barbara  stock  seem  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
ihe  above  and  the  nortliem  ianguages. 

Unnumbered  tongues  have  in  the  course  of  centuries  disappeared  from  the 
surface  of  these  western  lands,  and  no  monuments  speak  to  us  of  their  extent, 
or  give  a  glimpse  at  the  tribes  which  used  them.  Many  others  are  on  the 
verge  of  extinction :  they  are  doomed  to  expire  under  the  overpowering  influx 
of  the  white  race.  Other  languages  labor  under  the  continued  influence  of 
linguistic  corruption  and  intermixture  with  other  stocks,  and  the  Chinook  Jar- 
gon seems  to  make  havoc  among  the  tongues  of  the  Columbia  river.  To 
transmit  these  languages  to  posterity  in  their  unadulterated  state,  is  not  yet 
altogether  impossible  in  the  decennium  in  which  we  live,  and  would  be  a 
highly  meritorious  undertaking.  It  would  be  equivalent  almost  to  rescuing 
these  remarkable  linguistic  organisms  from  imdeserved  oblivion. 

in  the  subsequeui  pages  I  attempt  to  give  a  synoptical  survey  of  oar  Pacific 
language-stocks  west  of  the  Rocky  mountams  (excluding  the  pueblos  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona),  based  on  the  writings  of  such  predecessors  as 
Qeorge  Gibbs,  Latham,  ti.  H.  Bancroft,  Steph%u  Powers,  and  I  have  taken 
pains  to  carefully  compare  their  data  with  tlie  linguistic  material  available. 
For  obvious  reasons,  I  have  found  myself  frequently  constrained  to  dissent  from 
them,  and  I  claim  the  decision  of  men  of  undoubted  competency  concerning 
the  correctness  of  my  classifications. 

Sh68honl — The  Sh^shoni  family  borders  and  encircles  all  the  other  stocks 
of  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States,  on  the  eastern  Me,  and  my  enumer- 
ation, therefore,  commences  with  the  dialects  of  this  p€q;)ulous  and  widely- 
scattered  inland  nation.  The  natives  belonging  ro  this  race  occupy  almost  the 
whole  surface  of  the  great  American  inland  bamn,  extending  from  the  Rocky 
mountains  to  the  Sierra  Nevada.  To  the  northeast,  and  all  along  the  western 
border,  they  have  crossed  these  towering  land-marks,  constructed  by  nature 
itself,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  interfered  considerably  with  the  ori^^nal  dis- 
tribation  of  the  tribes  in  the  Califomian  valleys  and  mountain  recesses.  The 
dispositions  evinced  by  them  are  more  of  a  passive  and  indoloit  than  of  an 
aggressive,  offending  or  implacable  nature,  tnough  they  are  savages  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  ;  some  bands  of  Utahs,  for  instance,  really  seem  too 
low-gifted  ever  to  become  a  cause  for  dread  to  peaceful  neighbors.  We  do 
not  yet  understand  any  of  their  numerous  dialects  thoroughly,  but  as  far  as 
the  southern  dialects  are  concerned,  a  preponderence  of  surd  and  nasalized  a, 
o  and  u  vowels  over  others  is  undoubted.  They  ail  possess  a  form  for  the 
plural  of  the  noun;  the  Comanche,  even  one  for  the  dual.  Their  dialects 
are  sketched  in  the  rough  as  follows  : 

Snake, — This  dialect  received  its  name  irom  the  Sh6shoni,  Lewis,  or 
Snake  river,  on  whose  shores  one  of  the  principal  bands  of  Snake  Indians 
was  first  seen.    Granville  Stuart,  in  his  M<mtana  as  it  is  (New  York,  1866), 

gives  the  foUowing  ethnological  division :  Washakeeks,  or  Green  river 
nakes,  in  Wyoming ;  Tooka/rikkahy  or  Salmon  river  Snakes  (literally. 
Mountain-sheep  eaters),  in  Idaho.  These  two  bands  he  calls  genuine 
Snakes.  Smaller  bands  are  those  of  the  Salt  Lake  Diggers  in  Utah,  the 
Salmon  Eaters  on  Snake  river,  the  root-digging  Bannocks  or  Panasht,  on 
Bois^,  Malheur  and  Owyhee  rivers,  and  a  few  others,  all  of  whom  differ 
somewhat  in  their  mode  of  speech.  Snakes  of  the  Tahooshkin  and  Walpahpe 
bands  were  settled  recently  on  Klamath  reserve  in  Oregon,  together  with  a 
few  Piutes. 

Utah  ( Tutah,  Butaw,  Ute  ;  Spanish,  Ayote\  is  spoken  in  various  dialects  in 
parts  of  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Arizona  territories,  and  in  the  western  desert  re- 
gions of  Colorado,  where  a  reservation  of  Confederated  Utes  has  been  estab- 
lished, wiUi  an  area  of  twelve  millions  of  acres.  To  draw  an  accurate  limit 
between  the  numerous  bands  of  the  Utahs  and  those  of  the  Snakes  and  Pay  utes 
seems  to  be  impossible  at  present,  since  all  of  them  show  the  same  national  char- 
acteristics ;  I  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  more  important  bands  of  Utah 
Indians,  which  no  doubt  differ  to  a  certain  decree  in  their  sub-dialects:  EUg 
Mountain  Utahs  in  southeastern  Utah  ;  Pah-  Vwnts  on  Sevier  lake,  southeast 
of  Salt  lake  ;  Sampitehes,  on  Sevier  lake  and  in  Sampitch  valley ;  Tosh-  Utah 
in  northern  Arizona ;  Uinta-  Utahs  in  Unitah  valley  reserve ;  Weber-  Utahs, 
northeast  of  Salt  Lake  ;   Tampa-  Utahs,  south  of  the  Uinta-Utahs. 

Payute  (Pah-  Utali,  Pi-  Z/i^e— literally.  River  Utah ;  Utah,  as  spoken  on 
Colorado  river),  a  sonorous,  vocalic  dialect,  spoken  throughout  Nevada,  in 
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parts  of  Ariatona  and  Galifornia.  The  dialect  of  the  Sonthem  Payiites  on 
Colorado  river  cloeelj  reeemblee  that  of  the  neighboring  Chemehuevis,  but 
differs  materially  from  that  spoken  in  northern  Nevada,  and  from  the  dialect 
of  Mono  and  Inyo  counties,  California.  Other  Pay  ate  tribes  are  the  Washoes 
and  Gosh-Utos. 

Kauvuya  (Cdtoio;  Spanish,  Cahuillo),  This  branch  of  the  Bh68hoiii 
stoctc  prevails  from  the  Cabeion  mountains  and  San  Bernardino  valley,  Cal- 
ifornia, down  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  at  present  known  to  us  in  four 
dialects :  Serrano,  or  mountain  dialect,  spoken  by  Indians  who  call  them- 
selves Takhtam,  which  means  men,  people ;  Kaumiya,  in  and  around  San 
Bernardino  valley ;  OaUohin  or  Kechi,  a  coast  dialect  in  tise  near  the  mis- 
sions of  San  Joan  Capistrano  and  San  Luis  liev  de  Francia ;  NetUa  is  another 
name  for  it ;  £tcA,  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel  by  a 
tribe  calling  itself  Tobikhar,  or  settlers,  and  of  San  Fernando  mission,  almost 
extinct.  Tne  two  last  mentioned  dialects  considerably  differ  among  tbem- 
solves,  and  from  the  mountain  dialects  of  the  Takhtam  and  Kauvuyas. 

Comajhche,  formerlv  called  Uietan,  Jetan,  2ia-uni,  in  northern  Texas,  in 
New  Mexico  and  In  tne  Indian  Territory.  They  are  divided  into  three 
principal  sections,  and  their  language  resembles  in  a  remarkable  degree  that 
of  the  Snakes. 

Various  Sh6shoni  dialects  have  largely  influenced  the  stock  of  words  of 
a  few  idioms,  which  otherwise  are  foreign  to  this  family.  We  mean  the 
Pueblo  idioms  of  New  Mexico,  the  Moqui  of  Arizona,  and  the  Kiowa,  spoken 
on  Red  river  and  its  tributaries.  Tnere  exists  a  deep-seated  connection 
between  the  Sh6shoni  stock  and  several  languages  of  northern  Mexico  in  the 
radicals,  as  well  as  in  the  grammatical  inflections,  which  has  been  pointed 
out  and  proved  in  many  erudite  treatises  bv  Professor  T.  C.  K  Buschmann, 
once  the  collaborator  of  the  two  brothers  Alexandet*Wid  William  von  Hum- 
boldt. 

Yuma. — The  Indians  of  the  Yuma  stock  are  scattered  along  the  borders 
of  the  Lower  Colorado  and  its  affluents,  the  Gila  river  and  the  Bill  Williams 
fork.  Their  name  is  derived  from  one  of  the  tribes — the  Yumas — whom 
their  neighbors  frequently  call  Cuchans  or  Ko-u-tchans.  Some  dialects,'  as 
the  Mohave,  possess  a  large  number  of  sounds  or  phonetic  elements,  the 
English  th  amongst  them,  and  are  almost  entirely  built  up  of  syllables  which 
contain  but  one  consonant  followed  by  a  voweL  The  vero  possesses  a  plural 
form.  At  present  we  know  of  about  seven  dialects :  Mohave  (Spanish  Mojave), 
on  Mohave  river  and  on  Colorado  river  reservation ;  Hualapai,  on  Colorado 
river  agency  ;  Maricopa^  formerly  Cocomaricopa,  on  Pima  reservation.  Middle 
Gila  river  ;  TorUo,  Tonto- Apaches  or  Oohun,  on  Gila  river  and  north  of  it ; 
Cocopa,  near  Fort  Yuma  and  south  of  it ;  Cuchan  or  Yuma,  on  Colorado 
river;  their  former  seats  were  around  Fort  Yuma;  Diegeflo  or  Ccmoyei, 
around  San  Diego,  along  the  coast,  on  New  river,  etc. 

Sotttered  tribes  are  the  k6nino8,  and  the  Yavipais  or  Yampais,  east  of 
\1ie  Colorado  river.  The  term  opa^  composing  several  of  these  tribal  names, 
is  taken  from  the  Yuma,  and  means  man  ;  the  definite  article  -tch  joined  to  it 
forms  the  word  fspaeh  or  Apa4ihe,  man,  men,  people. 

Pima. — Dialects  of  this  stock  are  spoken  on  the  middle  course  of  the 
ilila  river,  and  south  of  it  on  the  elevated  plains  of  southern  Arizona  and 
northern  Sonora  rPimerla  alta,  Pimerfa  \>k  ia).  The  Pima  does  not  extend 
into  (^Alifornia,  unless  the  extinct,  historical  Ca^iuneheB,  mentioned  in  Mexican 
tinnals,  spoke  one  of  the  Pima  (or  Piimo,  Pimo)  dialects.  Pima,  on  Pima 
reserve,  Gila  river,  a  sonorous,  root-duplicating  idiom ;  Nevome,  a  dialect 
probably  spoken  in  Sonora,  of  which  we  possess  a  reliable  Spanish  grammar, 
published  in  Shea's  Linguistics ;  Pdpago,  on  P&pago  reserve  in  soumwestem 
Arizona.  The  Pima  language  bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  various  dialects 
of  the  Opata  family  and  to  a  number  of  languages  spbken  in  the  interior 
Mexican  states. 

Saitta  Barbara. — We  are  not  co^iaant  of  any  national  name  g^ven  to 
the  race  of  Indians  who  spoke  the  intricate  dialects  of  this  language-family. 
Its  northern  dialects  differ  as  much  from  the  southern  as  Minitaree  does 
from  Santee-Dakota,  or  Scandinavian  from  the  dialects  of  southern  Germany. 

The  southern  dialects  are  :  SoTita  Inez,  near  Santa  Inez  mission  ;  liturgie 
specimens,  translations  of  parts  of  catechisms,  etc.,  of  this  dialect,  and  of 
that  of  Santa  Barbara  mission,  were  forwarded  to  the  Smithsonian  Institutioii 
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tj  Mr,  Alex.  8.  Tmylor,  of  Santa  Barbara  city  ;  Santa  Barbarat  aroand  Santa 
^irbara  missioii,  closely  related  to  KasuA  or  Kcuhiodh  (Spanish  Cieneguita), 
three  miles  from  Santa  Barbara  mission ;  Sania  Cruz  island,  this  dialect  ro- 
daplicated  the  root  in  forming  the  plural  of  noons,  and  probably  extended 
over  the  other  islands  in  its  vicinity  ;  it  is  extinct  now. 

The  northern  dialects  are:  Am  Luis  Obispo;  stock  of  words  largely 
mixed  with  Mutson  terms :  the  Indian  name  of  the  locality  was  Tixilini ; 
Son  AntoniOy  spoken  at  or  near  San  Antonio  mission,  known  to  us  through 
Padre  Sitiar's  dictionary.  I'ho  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  in  more  Uian 
twelve  different  ways,  and  the  phonology  is  quite  intricate. 

MUTSUN. — This  name,  of  unknown  signification,  has  been  adopted  to 
designate  a  family  of  dialects  extending  from  the  environs  of  San  Juan 
Bautista,  Gal. ,  in  a  northwestern  direction  up  to  and  beyond  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  straits  of  Karquines,  in  the  east  reaching  probably  to  San 
Joaquin  river.  It  is  identical  with  the  language  called  Hunsien  or  kumsett, 
and  shows  a  great  development  of  grammatical  forms.  Its  alphabet  lacks 
the  sounds  of  6,  d,  /,  and  of  our  rolling  r.  We  can  distinguish  the  following 
dialects:  San  Juan  Bautista;  Padre  F.  Felipe  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta  has  len 
OS  a  grammar  and  an  extensive  phraseological  collection  in  this  idiom,  which 
were  published  by  John  G.  Shea,  in  two  volumes  of  his  Linguistic  Series ; 
Mission  of  Garmdo,  near  the  port  of  Monterey,  the  Kslenes  inhabited  its 
snrrouncmi^ ;  Sania  Cruz,  Jaort^  of  the  bay  of  Monterey,  vocabulary  in 
New  York  Historical  Magaaine,  1864  (Feb.),  page  68 ;  La  Soledad  mission — 
if  this  dialect,  of  whose  grammatical  structure  we  know  nothing,  really  be- 
longs to  Uie  Mutsun  stock,  it  is  at  least  largely  intermixed  with  San  Antonio 
elements ;  the  tribe  living  around  the  mission  was  called  Sakhones  ;  Co^aflo, 
on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  spoken  by  the  five  extinct  tribes  of  the  Ahwastes, 
Olhones,  Altahmos,  Romonans,  Tulomos.  See  Schoolcraft's  Indians,  vol.  n, 
page  494. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Mutsun  "  I  subjoin  hare  a  series  of  dialects  spoken 
north  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  which,  judging  from  the  large  number  of 
Mutsun  words,  probably  belonfi^  to  this  stock,  but  show  also  a  Targe  amount 
of  dioeuyem  words,  which  diiuect  is  perhaps  not,  according  to  our  preeent  in- 
formation, a  Mutsun  dialect.  This  point  can  be  decided  only  when  its  gram- 
matical elements,  as  verbal  inflection,  etc.,  will  be  ascertained. 

The  dialects,  showing  afilnities  with  Mutsun,  are  as  follows  :  Olamentks, 
spoken  on  the  former  Russian  colony  about  Bodega  bay,  Marin  Co.,  vocabu- 
lary in  Wrangell,  Nachrichten,  etc.,  St.  Petersburg,  1889.  and  reprinted  by 
Prof.  Buschmann  ;  San  B(^fael  mission,  Marin  Co.,  vocabulary  taken  by 
Mr.  Dana,  printed  in  Hale's  Report  of  Exploring  Expedition,  and  in  IVans- 
actions  of  Amsriean  Ethnological  Society,  ii,  page  128";  the  words  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  Chocuyem  ;  Talatui  or  Talam,tui,  on  Eassima  river, 
an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Sacramento,  is  clearly  a  dialect  of  Chocuyem  ; 
vocabulary  by  Dana,  Tr.  Am.  Ethn  Soc.,  vol.  ii ;  Chohuyem.  or  Tehookoytm 
was  the  name  of  a  small  tribe  once  inhabiting  Marin  county,  north  of  the 
Qolden  Gate  ;  their  language  extended  across  Siui  Antonio  crei^  into  Sonoma 
valley,  Sonoma  O).  G.  Gibte*  vocabulary,  published  in  Schoolcraft,  m,  428-8q, 
discloses  the  singular  fact  that  almost  all  Chocuyem  words  are  dissyliabic, 
and  frequently  begin  and  terminate  in  vowels.  A  Lord's  pn^er  in  Chocu- 
yem was  published  in  Duflot  de  Morfras'  Explorations,  u,  900,  and  repro- 
duced by  [Bancroft ;  the  name  of  the  tribe  living  around  the  mission  of  San 
Rafael  was  Youkiousm^,  which  does  not  sound  very  alike,  nor  very  different 
from  Chocuyem.  Some  of  the  more  important  terms  agreeing  in  the  Choco- 
ycm  and  in  the  Mutsun  of  San  Bautista,  are  as  follows : 

ENGLISH.  CHOCUTEIC.  KUTSUK, 

head  m61oh  mogel 

teeth  ki-iht  sit,  si-it 

foot  coyok  coro 

house  kotchft  kuka,  ruca 

white  pahklfw  palcasmin 

black  mfllHUl  numulusmiii 

I,  myself  kani  can 

thou  ml  men 

two  oeha  utsgin 

father  a{d  appa 

mother  enu 
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The  supposition  that  the  ChocuyOTd  belongs  to  the  Mutson  stockis  greftU  j 
strengthened  by  the  mutual  correspondence  of  these  terms,  but  cannot  be 
stated  yet  as  existing  ou  this  ground  alone,  for  the  terms  for  most  numerals, 
parts  of  human  body,  and  those  for  fire,  water,  earth,  sun,  moon,  and^  star 
disagree  entirely. 

The  Chocuyem  stock  probably  included  also  the  Petaluma  or  Yolhios,  as 
well  as  the  Tomalo  and  other  dialects  spoken  beyond  the  northern  limit  of 
Mann  county.  From  a  notice  published  by  Alex.  S.  Tarlor,  Esq.,  we  learn 
that  Padre  Quljas,  in  charge  of  Sonoma  mission  from  1885  to  18^,  composed 
an  extensive  dictionary  of  the  idiom  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of  this  religions 
establishment. 

YocuT.  — This  tribe  lives  in  the  Kern  and  Tulare  basins,  and  on  the  ndddle 
oourse  of  the  San  Joaquin  river.  Consolidated  in  1860  into  one  coherent 
body  by  their  chief,  Pascual,  the  Yocuts  show  more  national  solidaritr  than 
any  other  California  nation.  In  the  Overland  MorUhly,  Mr.  Stephen  Powers 
gave  a  sketch  of  this  remarkable  tribe,  and  described  at  length  one  of  th^ 
terrific  nocturnal  weeping  dances,  called  Kotewachil.  The  following  tribes 
Mid  settlements  may  be  mentioned  here :  T(ieh6$  {TaUhe9),  around  Kincs* 
ton  ;  Ohewenee,  in  Squaw  valley  ;  WcUooga,  on  Ring's  river  ;  Chookehancte», 
in  several  villages  ;  a  King'9  river  tribe,  whose  vocabulary  is  mentioned  in 
Schoolcraft's  mdians,  vol.  iv,  413-414 ;  Coeonoone,  on  Merced  river,  their 
vocabulary  in  Schoolcraft,  iv,  418  ;  a  tribe  formerly  living  at  Dent's  Ferry, 
on  Stanislaus  river,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Calaveras  county,  vocabulary 
given  by  Alex.  S.  Taylor  in  his  Caltfomia  FoflnMer,  In  former  years  many 
mdividuals  of  the  Yocut  nation  were  carriad  as  captives  to  San  Luis  Obispo, 
on  the  coast)  and  were  put  to  work  in  the  service  of  the  mission. 

Mebwoc. — Stephen  Powers  {fhtrland  MorUhly,  April,  1878),  calls  the 
Meewoc  tribe  the  largest  in  California  in  population,  and  in  extent.  "  Their 
ancient  dominion  reached  from  the  snow-line  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the 
San  Joaquin  river,  and  f  royi  the  C^umnes  to  the  Fresno :  mountains,  valleys 
and  plains  were  thickly  peopled."  Bands  of  this  tribe  lived  in  a  perfectly 
naked  state  in  the  Yosemite  valley,  when  this  spot  first  came  into  notice. 
The  language  is  very  homogeneous  for  a  stretch  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  tne  radicals  and  words  are  remarkably  vocidic.  Meewoc,  nu-ua, 
mivie,  is  the  word  for  Indian,  and  oeoandt,  whence  Yosemite,  which  means 
the  gnzMly  bear ;  vxtkdlum/U  is  a  river,  hence  Mok^lumne  was  formed  by 
corruption  ;  komnni  a  salmon,  hence  C<3sumnes  river.  Some  of  the  Meewoc 
bands  were  called  by  the  following  names,  which  probably  represent  as  many 
dialects  or  sub-dialects :  ChoomteyM,  on  middle  Merced  river  ;  Cawneee,  on 
C^umne  river ;  Tvldneee,  on  Sutter  creek ;  Awnaeeit  in  Yosemite  valley ; 
OhotocMUaB,  on  middle  Chowchilla  river;  Tu^umne,  on  Tu61umne  river. 
Their  vocabulary  was  taken  by  Adam  Johnson,  and  published  in  School- 
craft's Indians,  IT.  413.  Foiir  Creek  Indians  ;  vocabulary  published  in  the 
San  Francisco  Wide  West  in  July,  1866,  under  the  name  of  Eahw6yah,  but 
differing  considerably  in  the  words  given  by  Mr.  Powers.  Some  further 
Meewoc  bands  are  called  after  the  carcUnal  points  of  the  compass. 

Meoxx). — ^The  Meidoo  nation  formerly  extended  from  Sacramento  river 
to  the  snow-line,  and  from  Biff  Chico  creek  to  Bear  river,  the  cognate 
Neeshenams  from  Bear  river  to  £e  C^sumnes,  where  the  language  changed 
abruptly.  The  Meidoos  are  a  joyful,  ^lerry  and  dance-loving  race.  Their 
language  is  lar^elv  made  up  of  vocalic  elements ;  vowels  and  n's  terminate 
more  than  one-half  of  their  words.  We  possess  vocabularies  of  the  follow- 
ing bands  :  Yuba,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Yuba  river,  a  tributary  of  Feather 
river.  A  collection  of  some  forty  words  was  made  by  Lieut.  Edward  Ross, 
and  published  in  Hitiorieal  Magazine  of  New  York,  18d8,  page  128.  (JuAna, 
on  mountains  of  South  Yuba  river,  Nevada  county.  Vocabulary  by  Adam 
Johnson,  an  Indian  agent,  published  in  Schoolcraft,  n,  page  ^4.  Pt«^iu, 
or  Bushumnes,  on  western  bank  of  Sacramento  river .  Seeumnes,  also  west 
of  Sacramento  river.  Short  vocabularies  of  both  dialects  were  collected  by 
Mr.  Dana,  and  reprinted  in  TV.  Am.  Bthnol,  8oe.,  vol.  n.  Neethenam, 
south  of  Bear  river  ;  Powers  separates  them  as  a  distinct  nation  from  the 
Meidoos  ;  but  from  the  words  given,  it  appears  that  boUi  speak  dialects  of 
the  same  lanffua«e.  Their  bands  are  pi^ly  called  after  the  points  of  the 
compass.  Of  other  Meidoo  tribes  or  bands,  we  mention  the  Oweumne,  in  the 
Otakey  settlement ;  the  OUae,  opposite  mouth  of  Bear  river,  and  the  (hncawe 
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or  CancowB,  in  Ckmcow  valley.  Mr.  Powers  gives  tiie  names  of  aboat  a 
dozen  more.  Perhaps  the  little  tribe  of  the  undersized  JN^oces  or  Notes,  in 
Boond  mountain,  Of^  run  and  vicinity,  should  be  classified  here,  because  a 
few  of  their  numerals,  which  almost  all  end  in  mona,  agree  with  those  of 
the  Cushnas.  Mr.  Powers  supposes  these  and  the  ferocious  Mill  Creek 
Indians  to  be  of  foreign  origin. 

WiNTOON. — The  timid,  superstitious,  and  grossly  sensual  race  of  the 
Wintoons  is  settled  on  both  sides  of  upper  Sacramento  and  upper  Trinity 
rivers,  and  is  found  also  in  the  lower  course  of  Pit  river.  Stephen  Powers 
calls  their  language  rich  in  forms  and  synonyms  ;  their  dialect,  studied  by 
Oscar  Loew,  forms  the  plurals  of  its  nouns  by  means  of  a  final  -t  preceded  by 
a  reduplicated  vowel  of  the  root.  Loew's  vocabulary,  published  with  one  of 
the  Uinta- Utah  and  thirteen  others  by  the  author  of  this  article  in  his  receut 

?ablication,  Zwdlf  Sprachen  aus  dem  Sfldtoeslen  Nord-Amerikaff ;  Weimar , 
876  (150  pages),  offers  a  few  words  of  very  difficult  guttural  pronunciation  ; 
but  in  general  the  language  (called  Digger  in  that  vocabulary)  is  of  a  soft  and 
sonorous  character. 

Some  of  the  more  noteworthy  Wintoon  tribes  are  as  follows  :  Dowpum 
WinioonSy  on  Cottonwood  creek,  the  nucleus  of  this  race  :  Noemoce  or 
southern  people  ;  Poomeoca  or  eastern  people ;  Nome  Lakees  or  western 
talkers  ;  Wikadnmoce,  on  extreme  upper  Trinity  river  and  Scott  mountain  ; 
Normoes,  on  Hay  Fork:  TeMmas,  near  TehlLma  Town;  Mag  Heading 
Wintoons,  vocabulary  taken  about  1852,  by  Adam  Johnson,  and  published  in 
Schoolcraft,  iv,  p.  414  Cop-ih,  A  tribe  of  this  name  was  found  at  the  head 
of  Putos  creek,  the  words  of  which  are  mostly  dissyllabic,  and  partake  o'f 
the  vocalic  nature  of  southern  languages. 

Stephen  Powers  calls  by  the  name  Patween  a  race  inhabiting  the  west 
side  of  the  middle  and  lower  Sacramento,  Cache  and  Putos  creek,  and  Napa 
valley.  Physically,  the  Patweens  do  not  diffsr  from  the  Wintoons.  Their 
complexion  varies  from  brassy  bronze  to  almost  jet-black,  they  walk  pigeon- 
toed,  and  have  very  small  and  depressed  heads,  the  arch  over  their  eyes 
forming  sometimes  a  sharp  ridge.  They  are  socially  disconnected  and  have 
no  common  name ;  but  their  language  does  not  differ  much  in  its  dialects, 
and  belongs,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  to  the  Wintoon  stock. 
Powers  ((herland  Monthly,  December,  1874,  p.  542,  sqq.)  classes  under  this 
heading  a  number  of  clans  or  bands,  of  which  we  mention :  Buisuns,  in 
Suisun  valley,  Solano  Co.;  Ululatos,  in  Ulatus  creek,  near  Vacaville  ;  Levcytos 
and  Putos,  in  Putos  creek  ;  Napas,  in  Napa  valley  ;  Lolsels,  east  of  Clear 
lake ;  Conmes,  near  Colusa,  on  Sacramento  river  ;  Ohenposels,  on  Cach6 
creek  ;  Noyukies,  intermarried  with  Wintoons,  on  Stony  creek ;  OuUulos  or 
Chiillilas,  in  Sonora  valley.  A  Lord's  prayer  given  in  their  dialect,  by  Duflot 
de  Mofras,  ii,  p.  891,  differs  entirely  from  the  Chocuyem,  hence  the  Guilulo 
may  belong  to  the  Patween  stock.  The  words  of  the  Napa  root-diggers, 
collected  by  Major  Bartlett,  and  another  vocabulary  of  the  Napa  have  not 
yet  been  been  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

YuKA. — The  Yuka  or  Uka  language  extends  over  a  long  and  narrow 
strip  of  territory  parallel  for  a  hun(&ed  miles  to  the  Porno  dialects  and  the 
coast,  in  and  along  the  coast  range.  The  area  of  the  Porno  lan^age,  how- 
ever, breaks  across  that  of  the  Yuka  from  the  west  at  Ukiah  and  surrounds 
Clear  lake.  The  revengeful  race  of  the  Yukas,  who  are  conspicuous  by  very 
large  heads  placed  on  smallish  bodies,  originally  dwelt  in  Bound  valley,  east 
of  Upper  Eel  river.  Nome  Cult,  meaning  western  tribe,  is  the  Wintoon 
name  for  this  solitary  and  fertile  valley,  which  has  become  the  seat  of  an 
Indian  reservation.  Of  the  Yuka  we  have  a  short  vocabulary  by  Lieut. 
Edward  Rossi  in  New  York  Historieal  Magazine  for  April,  1863.  Surd 
vowels,  perhaps  nasalized,  are  frequent ;  also  the  ending  -um,  -un,  which  is 
probably  the  plural  termination  of  nouns.  No  connection  with  the  Chokuyem 
is  perceptible,  but  a  faint  resemblance  with  the  C^ishna  can  be  traced  in  a 
few  words.  Other  tribes  speaking  Yuka  are  the  Ashochemies  or  Wappos, 
formerly  inhabiting  the  mountain  tract  from  the  Geysers  down  to  Calistoga 
Hot  springs ;  the  &iumeia>s,  at  the  head  of  Eel  river ;  and  the  Tahtoos,  on  tha 
middle  and  south  forks  of  Eel  river,  and  at  the  head  of  Potter  valley 

POMO. — The  populous,  unoffending  Pomo  race  is  settled  along  the  coast, 
on  Clear  lake  and  on  the  heads  of  Eel  and  Russian  rivers ;  a  portion  of  them 
now  inhabit  the  reservation  of  Round  valley,  together  with  their  former 
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tormentors,  the  Yukas.  Thoee  of  the  interior  show  more  intelligence  and  a 
stronger  physical  constitation  than  the  coast  Pomos.  The  Cahto  Pomos  and 
the  hi  Pomos,  on  Eel  river,  have  adopted  the  Tiune  dialect  of  the  VVi  Lakee, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Hoopa.  Powers  conaiders  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
numerous  Pomo  tribes  the  Pome  Pomos,  living  in  Potter  valley,  a  bhort 
distance  northwest  of  Clear  lake.  The  language  rapidly  clianges  from  valley 
to  valley ;  but  the  majority  of  the  dialects  are  sonuroub,  and  the  vocalic 
element  preponderates. 

We  enumerate  the  foUowhig  bands:  Pome  Pomos,  earth  people,  in 
Potter  valley.  BaUo  Ki  Pomos,  Wild  Oat  valley  people,  in  Potter  valley. 
Ghoan  Chadela  Pomos,  Pine- pitch  people.  In  Redwood  valley.  Matomeif  JG 
Pomos,  Wooded  valley  people,  aronnd  Little  lake.  Usdls  or  CamaUl  Pomos, 
on  Usal  creek.  SluMLne  Pomos,  neighbor  people,  in  Sherwood  valley. 
QdUi)u>meros,  below  Uealdsburg ;  a  few  granunatical  informations  given  in 
H.  U.  Bancroft's  Native  Races,  vol.  ni,  part  second.  Yuka-i  or  Ufdah,  on 
Russian  river  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Yuka  in  Round  valley);  vocabnlary 
by  G.  Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  vol.  m  (1853).  (Jhotoeshak,  at  the  head  of  £ei 
river ;  Gibbs'  vocabulary  in  Schoolcraft,  ni,  pp.  434,  sqq.  Batemdikaie,  at 
the  head  of  Eel  river,  called  after  the  valley  in  which  they  live  ;  vocabulary 
in  Schoolcraft,  ui,  434,  sqq.  Kulanapo,  on  southwest  shore  of  Clear  lake ; 
vocabulary  in  Schoolcraft,  iii,  428.  Bancroft  has  called  attention  to  the  fac4 
that  many  words  of  this  and  other  dialects,  spoken  south  of  it,  correspond  to 
Polynesian  and  Malay  terms,  but  on  account  of  the  uncertain  nature  of 
Oc^tfuiic  consonantism,  he  is  unwilling  to  draw  any  ethnological  deductions 
from  this  coincidence.  Kulanapo  agrees  pretty  closely  with  Choweshah  and 
Batemdikaie,  but  differs  somewhat  from  Chwachamaju.  Chicachamqfu,  to 
the  north  of  Bodega  bay.  The  words  in  Wrangell's  vocabulary  (see  Ola- 
mentke,  mtUsun)  appear  to  agree  more  closely  with  Yuka-i  than  with  any 
other  Pon^o  dialect. 

WiSHOSK. — Spoken  on  a  veir  small  area  aroand  the  mouth  of  Eel  river, 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  called  so  from  the  Indian  name  for  Eel  river.  W« 
know  of  two  sub-dialects  almost  entirely  identical,  and  showing  a  rather 
consonantic  word-structure.  Vocabularies  were  collected  with  caieby  (George 
Gibbs,  and  published  in  Schoolcraft,  ni,  p.  423.  Weeyot,  or  Veeard,  on 
mouth  of  Eel  river ;  WishMk  oa  northern  part  of  Humboldt  bay,  near  mouth 
of  Mad  river ;  PatawcU,  identical  with  G.  Gibbs*  Kowilth,  or  KoqnUth  ;  and 
about  a  dozen  other  settlements  speaking  dialects  of  the  same  language. 
Proceeding  through  the  basin  of  the  Klamath  river,  we  meet  with  a  number 
of  small,  socially  incoherent,  bands  of  natives,  engaged  in  salmon  or  trout 
fishing  on  the  shores  of  this  stream  and  of  its  tributaries.  Some  do  not 
possess  any  tribal  name,  or  name  for  their  common  language,  and  were  in  a 
bulk  called  Klamath  river  Indians,  in  contradistinction  to  Uie  Klamath  lake 
Indians,  E-ukshiknit  on  the  head  of  Klamath  river.  These  hitter  I  call  here 
Klatnaths. 

EuROK.— The  Euroc  tribe  inhabits  both  banks  of  the  Klamath  river, 
from  its  mouth  up  to  the  great  bend  at  the  influx  of  the  Trinity  river.  The 
name  simply  means  down  (down  the  river),  and  another  name  given  them  by 
their  neighbors,  Pohlik,  means  nearly  the  same.      Their  settlements    fre- 

Suently  have  three  or  four  names.  Requa  is  the  village  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Llamath  river,  from  which  they  set  out  when  fishing  at  sea.  The  langnage 
sounds  rough  and  guttural ;  the  vowels  are  surd,  and  often  lost  between^* 
consonants,  as  in  mrpr,  nose;  chlh,  chlec,  erirth;  wrh-yenex,  child.  In  con- 
versation.  the  Eurocs  terminate  many  words  by  catching  sound  (-h'-)  with  a 
ffrunt ;  with  other  Indians  we  observe  this  less  frequently.  They  are  of 
darker  complexion  than  the  Cahroks,  and  in  1870  numbered  2,700  individ- 
uals hi  the  short  stretch  of  forty  miles  along  the  river. 

WBiT8-PEK.--In  Schoolcraft  we  find  a  vocabnlary  named  after  the  Indian 
encampment  at  Weits-pek,  a  few  miles  above  the  great  bend  of  Klamath 
nver,  on  the  North  shore,  whose  words  totally  disagree  with  Eurok,  Gahn^ 
Shasta,  or  any  other  neighboring  tongue. 

Cahbok.— OiAro*  or  Ca/rrook,  is  not  a  tribal,  but  simply  a  conventional 
name,  meaning  above,  upwards  (np  the  Klamath  river,  as  Bnrit  means 
down,  and  Modoo— probably— *t  the  head  of  the  river).  The  Ckhn>k  tribe 
extends  along  KlamBth  river  from  Bluflf  creek,  near  Weits  pek,  to  Indian 
creek,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.     Pehtsik  is  a  local  name  for  a  part  of  tlie 
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Caliroks ;  another  section  of  them,  living  at  the  junction  of  Klamath  and 
Salmon  (or  Quoratem)  rivers,  go  bv  the  name  of  Ehnek.  Stephen  Powers 
thinks  that  the  Cahroks  are  probably  the  finest  tribe  in  California  ;  that  their 
language  much  resembles  the  Spanish  in  utterance,  and  is  not  so  guttural  as 
the  Euroc.     In  Schoolcraft  we  find  vocabularies  from  both  tribes. 

TOLEWA. — The  few  words  of  the  Tolewa,  or  Tahlewah  language,  on 
Smith  river,  between  Klamath  and  Rogue  rivers,  which  were  given  to  Q. 
(iibbs  by  an  unreliable  Indian  from  another  tribe,  show  a  rough  and  guttural 
character,  and  differ  entirely  in  their  radicals  from  any  other  language 
spoken  in  the  neighborhood. 

Shasta. — At  the  time  of  the  Rogue  river  war  the  Shastas^  or  Shastee- 
cas,  became  involved  in  the  rebellion  of  their  neighbors,  and  after  their 
defeat  the  warriors  of  both  tribes  were  removed^  witn  their  families,  to  the 
Grand  Rondo  and  Siletz  reserves  in  Oregon.  HencOj  they  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  their  old  homes  in  the  Shasta  and  Scott  valleys,  which  are 
drained  by  affluents  of  the  Klamath  river,  and  also  from  their  homes  on 
Klamath  river,  from  Clear  creek  upwards.  Nouns  form  their  plurals  by 
adding  ogg&ra,  uk4ra,  many,  and  the  language  does  not  sound  disagreeably 
to  our  ears.  We  know  thS  vocalic  tongue  only  through  a  few  words,  col- 
lected by  Dana ;  the  Smithsonian  Institution  owns  three  vocabularies.  The 
Scott's  valley  band  was  called  Watsaii6wa  ;  the  names  of  other  bands  were 
T-ka,  Iddoa,  Hoteday,  We-ohow. 

Pit  River. — The  Pit  river  Indians,  a  poor  and  very  abject-looking  lot 
of  natives,  live  on  upper  Pit  river  and  its  side  creeks.  In  foiiner  years  they 
suffered  exceedingly  from  the  raids  of  the  Modocs  and  Klamath  Lakes,  who 
kidnapped  and  kept  them  as  slaves,  or  sold  them  at  the  slave-market  at 
Y^ex  in  southern  Oregon.  Like  the  Pomos  and  most  other  Califomians, 
they  regard  and  worship  the  coyote- wolf  as  the  creator  and  benefactor  of 
mankind.  Powers  calls  their  language  ''hopelessly  consonantal,  harsh,  and 
sesquipedalian,  very  unlike  the  sweet  and  simple  tongues  of  the  Sacramento 
river."  Jledoubling  of  the  root  seems  to  prevail  here  to  a  large  extent.  A 
few  words  from  a  sub-dialect  are  given  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  which  do  not  differ 
materially  from  the  Palaik  (or  mountaineer)  vocabulary  printed  in  TratiS' 
actions  of  Am.  EthTwl.  8oc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  98.  After  a  militaiy  expedition  to 
their  country.  General  Crook  ordered  a  removal  of  many  individuals  of  this 
tribe  to  the  Round  valley  reserve,  where  they  are  now  settled.  PH-ni, 
Pil-isu  is  the  Wintoon  name  of  the  Pit  river  Indians,  meaning  eastern  people. 
According  to  Mr.  Powers'  statement  {OoerUmd  Montldy,  1874,  pp.  412,  8gg.)» 
the  Pit  river  Indians  are  sub-divided  in :  Achomdwes  in  the  Fall  river  basin  ; 
from  achoma  river,  meaning  Pit  river.  llamefcuUelies,  in  Big  valley. 
AstakayioaSy  or  Astakyuoich,  in  Hot  spring  valley  ;  from  astakdy,  hot  spring. 
lUmatoes,  opposite  Fort  Crook,  south  side  of  Pit  river.  PdcamaUies,  on  Hat 
creek. 

Klamath. — The  watershed  between  the  Sacramento  and  Columbia  river 
basin  consists  of  a  broad  and  mountainous  table  land  rising  to  an  average 
height  of  four  to  five  thousand  feet,  and  er  jbellished  by  beautiful  sheets  of 
fr€s3i  water.  The  central  part  of  this  plateau  is  occupied  by  the  Klamath 
reservation,  which  includes  lakes,  prairies,  volcanic  ledges,  and  is  the  home 
of  the  Klamath  stock  of  Indians,  who  inhabit  it  together  with  the  two 
Sh68honi  tribes  mentioned  above.  The  nation  calls  itself  (and  other  Indian)^ 
MdMaks,  the  encamped,  the  settlers,  a  term  which  has  been  transcribed  into 
English  Miickalucks,  and  ought  to  include  all  the  four  divisions  given  below. 
About  145  Modocs  were,  after  the  Modoc  war  of  1873,  removed  to  Qu&paw 
agency,  Indian  Territory.  The  language  is  rich  in  words  and  synonyms,  only 
slightlypolysynthetic,  and  lacks  the  sounds  /  and  r.  They  divide  themselves 
into :  mamaths,  or  Klamath  Lakes,  E-ukshikni,  from  e-ush,  lake ;  on  Big 
Klamath  lake.  Modocs,  originally  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Little  Klamath 
lake,  now  at  Y&nex.  The  Pit  Rivers  call  them  Lfituam  ;  and  they  call  the 
Pit  Rivers,  MSaiuash,  or  southern  dwellers.  Kombatuash,  grotto  or  cave 
dwellers,  from  their  abode  in  the  Lava  Bed  caves— a  medley  of  different 
races.  Some  JfMele  or  Mol&le,  renegades  of  the  Cayuse  tribe,  have  recently 
become  mixed  with  Rogue  Rivers  and  Klamaths,  and  have  adopted  the 
Klamath  language  in  consequence.  No  Klamath  sub-dialects  exist,  the 
idioms  of  all  these  tribes  being  almost  identical.  Klamaths  and  other  south- 
•m  Oregonians  communicate  with  other  tribes  by  mejins  of  the  Chinook  jargoa 
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Thk  TmKt  Familt.— The  Tinn^  familj  of  languages,  which  extends 
from  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Yukon  and  Mackenzie  rivers  to  Eraser 
river,  and  almost  to  Hudson's  bay,  sent  in  bygone  centuries  a  powerful  off- 
shoot to  the  Rio  Qrande  del  Norte  and  the  (iila  rivers,  now  represented  by 
the  Apache,  Lipan,  and  N&vajo.  Other  fragments  of  the  Tinne  stock,  repre- 
sented by  less  populous  tribes,  wandered  south  of  the  Columbia  river,  and 
settled  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean ;  they  were  the  Kwalhioqua,  Tlat 
skanai,  Umpqua,  Rogue  Rivers  (or  Rascal  Indians),  and  the  Hoopa.  Follow- 
ing  them  up  in  the  direction  from  south  to  north,  we  begin  with  the  Hoopa. 

Hoopa. — The  populous  and  comp>act  Hoopa  (or  better,  Hupd)  tril>e  has 
its  habitation  on  the  Trinity,  near  its  influx  into  Klamath  river,  California, 
and  for  lon^  years  kept  in  awe  and  submission  the  weaker  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding tnbes  and  clans,  exacting  tributes,  and  even  forcing  their  language 
upon  some  of  them,  as  upon  the  C^malaquays  on  New  river,  the  Kailtas  on 
Redwood  creek,  and  upon  the  two  Pomo  bands  above  mentioned.  Powers 
holds  their  langiia^  to  be  copious  in  words,  robust,  strong  in  utterance,  a&d 
of  martial  simplicity  and  rudeness.  The  WylakUs,  or  Wi  Lakees,  near  the 
western  base  of  Shasta  butte,  speak  a  Hoopa  dialect  No  information  is  at 
hand  to  decide  whether  the  Lassies  on  Mad  river,  the  Tahahieens  on  Smith 
river,  and  a  few  other  tribes,  speak,  as  the  assumption  is,  TinnS  dialects  or 
not. 

Bogue  lUver. — ^The  Tatoten,  ToatooUn,  or  TuttUamys  tribe,  living  on 
Rogue  river,  and  its  numerous  side  creeks,  Oregon,  speak  a  language  which 
is,  like  the  majority  of  Oregonian  and  northern  tonnes,  replete  of  guttural 
and  croaking  sounds.  According  to  Dr.  Hubbard,  whose  vocabulary  is  pub- 
lished in  Taylor's  Caltfamia  Farmer,  this  nation  comprised  in  1856  thirteen 
bands,  consisting  in  all  of  1,205  individuals.  (See  article  8haMa),  The 
appearance  of  the  numerals,  the  terms  for  the  parts  of  the  human  frame,  many 
other  nouns,  and  the  pronoun,  mine,  my  (ho,  hwo,  hu),  induced  me  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  Tinn^  languages.  They  differ  considerablv  from  Hoopa 
and  TacuUi,  but  singularly  agree  with  Apache  and  N&vajo,  and  Tototen  has, 
therefore,  to  be  introduced  as  a  new  ofitshoot  of  the  coast  branch  into  the 
great  Tinn6  or  Athapascan  familv  of  languages.  The  Smithsonian  Institution 
owes  two  vocabularies,  inscribed  **  Rogue  River,"  two  *'  Tootooten,"  and  one 
•♦  Toutouten." 

UmpqvLa, — The  IJmpquas  live  in  and  around  Alsea  sub-agency,  on  the 
sea  coast,  together  with  the  Alsea,  Saydstkla  and  Coos  Indians.  Their  idiom 
is  softer  than  the  other  branches  of  the  Tinn^  stock.  Further  north  we  find 
two  other  small  tribes  of  the  same  origin,  whose  languages  were  studied  only 
by  Horatio  Hale,  of  Wilkes'  exploring  expedition.  One  of  them  was  the 
TkUskanai,  south  of  Columbia  river ;  the  other,  the  Ktoaihiogua,  at  the  out- 
let of  this  stream,  both  extremely  gutturaL  On  account  of  tiie  smallness  of 
the  tribes  speaking  them,  these  idioms  have  probably  become  extinct ;  their 
owners  merged  into  other  tribes,  and  were  identified  with  them  beyond  recog- 
nition. They  roved  in  the  mountains  at  some  distance  from  the  coast  and 
the  Columbia,  living  on  game,  berries,  and  esculent  roots. 

Yakon. — Before  1848,  the  Yakon  tribe  was  settled  on  the  Oregon  coast, 
south  of  the  Tillamuks,  numbering  then  about  seven  hundred  individuals. 
In  the  collection  of  fifty  Yakon  words,  given  in  IVantaetions  of  Am.  Bthn. 
Soc.,  II,  part  2d,  pp.  99  sqq.,  we  discover  very  few  monosyllables,  but 
many  clusters  of  consonants,  not  easily  pronounced  by  English  speaking 
people,  as  kwot;fl,  fingers;  pusunt;tl;t^  three, 

Cayuse. — The  national  appellation  of  the  Cayuses,  whose  home  is  in  the 
valley  of  Des  Chutes  river,  Oregon,  is  WayiUtpu,  the  plural  form  of  WaUet, 
one  CJayuse  man.  The  Waylletpu  formerly  were  divided  into  Cayuses  and 
Mollies,  but  the  latter  separated,  went  south  and  joined  other  tribes  (see 
Klamath),  or  were  removed  to  the  Grand  Ronde  reserve.  The  Cayuses  are 
rapidly  assimilating,  or  identifying  themselves,  with  the  Walawalas  on 
and  around  Umatilla  agency,  about  seventy  miles  east  of  Des  Chutes  river 
outlet,  and  a  majority  of  them  have  forgotten  already  their  paternal  idiom. 
Judging  from  the  Cayuse  words  printed  in  the  JVansactions  of  Am.  Ethn. 
Society,  n,  p.  97,  this  language  prefers  consonantic  to  vocalic  endings,  and 
possesses  the  aspirate  th  and  /.  The  occurrence  of  both  sounds,  especially 
of/,  is  not  uncommon  in  Oregonian  languages. 

Ealafuta. — The  original  seats  of  this  tribe  were  in  the  upper  Will*- 
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mette  valley.  Tlie  laws  of  euphony  are  numerous  in  this  language,  whose 
utterance  is  soft  and  harmonious  ;  thus  it  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with 
all  the  surrounding  languages,  the  sounds  of  which  are  uttered  with  consid- 
erable pectoral  exertion.  The  personal  pronoun  is  used  also  as  apossessive  ; 
no  special  termination  exists  for  the  dual  or  plural  of  nouns.  lamkaUi,  on 
head  of  Willamette  river,  is  a  dialect  of  Kalapuja. 

Chinook. — The  populous,  Mongol-featured  nation  of  the  Chinooks  once 
dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Lower  Columbia ;  but  after  the  destruction  of 
four-fifths  of  their  number  in  1823  by  a  terrible  fever-epidemy,  a  part  of  the 
survivors  settled  north,  and  now  gradually  disappear  among  the  Chehalis. 
The  pronunciation  is  very  indistinct,  the  croakings  in  lower  part  of  the 
throat  frequent,  the  syntaxis  is  represented  as  being  a  model  of  intricacy. 
To  confer  with  the  Lower,  the  Upper  Chinooks  had  to  use  interpreters, 
although  the  language  of  both  is  oi  the  same  lineage.  The  dialects  and 
tribes  were  distribute  as  follows  :  Lavoer  Chinook,  from  mouth  of  Columbia 
river  up  to  Multnomah  island,  Clatsop  ;  Chinook  proper ;  Wakiakum  ;  Eat- 
l&mat.  Middle  CAtn^wA;— Multnomah,  Skilloot.  Upper  Chinook— Wat&lldk 
or  Wat;tUlla,  showing  a  dual  and  a  plural  form  in  the  inflection  of  the  noun  ; 
Elakamat,  south-east  of  Portland,  a  tribe  once  dispossessed  of  its  homes  by 
the  Mollies  ;  the  idiom  of  the  Cascade  Indians,  and  of  the  extinct  Waccan- 
essisi.  Following  the  authority  of  George  Qibbs,  I  mention  also  as  an  Upper 
Chinook  dialect  the  Wasco  or  Cathlasco  language.  From  their  original 
homes  east  of  the  Dalles,  the  Wascoes  were  removed  to  the  Warm  Spring 
agen^. 

dHiNOOK  Jaboon.— The  location  of  the  Chinooks  in  the  central  region 
of  western  border  commerce,  and  on  the  outlet  of  the  international  roadway 
of  Columbia  river,  rendered  the  acquisition  of  the  Chinook,  or  Tsinfik  lan- 
guage very  desirable  for  the  surrounding  tribes.  But  the  nature  of  this  lan- 
guage made  this  a  rather  difficult  task,  and  so  a  trade  language  gradually 
formed  itself  out  of  Chinook,  Chehali,  Selish,  Nootka,  and  other  terms, 
which,  on  the  advent  of  the  whites,  were  largely  increased  by  French,  and 
in  a  less  degree  by  English  words.  The  Fi-ench  words  were  derived  from 
the  Canadian  and  Missouri  patoLs  of  the  fur  traders.  Two-fifths  of  the 
jargon  terms  were  taken  from  Chinook  dialects,  and  as  the  inflectional  forms, 
prefixes  and  affixes  of  these  unwieldy  idioms  were  dropped  altogether,  and 
replaced  by  particles  or  auxiliaries,  the  acquisition  of  the  jargon  became  easy. 
A  comprehensive  sketch  of  this  idiom  will  be  found  in  the  preface  to  George 
Gibbs'  DicHon^ary  of  the  Chinook  Ja/rgcn,  New  York,  1863  (in  Shea's  lin- 
guistics). 

We  have  similar  instances  of  medley  jargons  from  very  disparate  lan- 
guages in  the  Lingua  Franca  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  in  the  Pidgin  Eng- 
lish of  Canton,  the  Negro-English- Dutch  of  Surinam,  the  Slave  on  the  Upper 
Yukon  river,  in  a  Sahaptin  slave- jargon,  and  in  the  numerous  women-lan- 
guages of  South  America. 

Sahaftin. — ^This  name  belongs  to  a  small  affluent  of  the  Eooskooskie  or 
Clearwater  river,  and  has  been  adopted  to  designate  the  stock  of  languages 
spoken  in  an  extensive  territory  on  the  middle  and  lower  Columbia  river, 
and  on  its  tributaries,  Y4kima,  Paluse,  Clearwater  and  Snake  rivers.  The 
morphological  part  of  the  Sahaptin  grammar  is  rich  and  well  developed,  and 
polysynthetism  is  carried  up  to  a  high  degree.  The  exterior  of  the  race 
recalls  the  bodily  structure,  not  the  complexion,  of  the  Mongolian  type  of 
mankind.     The  easternmost  tribe  is  : 

Nez-Perces,  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  Sahaptin  tribe,  settled  on 
a  reserve  in  northern  Idaho  (about  2,800  Indians),  or  roaming  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.  A  sketch  of  their  grammar  was  published  in  TVansacHons  of  Ameri- 
can Ethn,  Society.  The  western  and  northern  Sahaptin  tribes  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Wdla-wdla  (rivermen),  on  Umatilla  agency,  in  northeastern  Oregon  . 
Pa/t2«  or  Paloose,  on  Palfis  river  and  Ydkima  reservation ;  Tdkama  or  Y&kima, 
on  Y«rima  reserve,  Washington  Territory.  Rev.  Pandosy  wrote  a  Grammar, 
Texts  and  Dictionary  of  this  dialect,  which  were  published  in  Mr.  Shea's 
Linguistic  Series.  From  their  habitat  they  are  called  Pshuanwappum, 
dwdlers  In  the  stony  country.  Klikitat,  on  Y4klma  reserve  and  vicinity, 
formerly  roaming  through  the  woodlands  around  Mount  St.  Helens.  UmatiUa, 
on  Oregon  side  of  Columbia  river  and  on  Umatilla  agency.  No  vocabularies. 
Warm  Spring  Indiam  on  west  side  of  Middle  Pes  Chutes  river.     They  cal) 
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themselves  Tislijcani-hhlama,  after  a  locality  on  that  water-courae*  or  MiUi. 
hhlama,  from  iko  thermal  sources  surging  on  the  territory  of  their  re8«;rva- 
tion  {j/iUli,  bubbling,  or  tepid,  /Mlina  belongpg  to,  pertaining).  A  slave 
jargon  exists  among  the  Nez-Perce  Indians,  which  originated  through  tlieir 
Intercourse  with  prisoners  of  war,  and  contains  expressions  for  eye,  horat, 
maUf  woman,  and  other  most  common  terms,  which  are  entirely  foreign  to 
Sohaptin. 

hJELisH.— The  Selish  family  extends  from  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the 
straits  of  Fuca,  through  America  and  piutly  through  British  territory  to  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  the  113.  meridian.  This  race  is  most  densely  settled 
around  Puget  sound,  and  its  main  bulk  resides  north  of  Columbia  river.  By 
ioining  into  one  name  their  westernmost  and  easternmost  dialect,  their  language 
lias  b^n  called  also  Tsihaili-Selish,  or  ChehAli-Selish.  A  large  number  of 
words  of  this  truly  northern  and  superlatively  jaw-breaking  language  are 
quite  unpronounceable  to  Anglo-Americans  and  Europeans — i.  e.,  tsatjflsli, 
shoes;  skai;(^lent;tl>  fooman,  in  Tsihaili ;  shit;|^lt3o,  ahoes,  in  Atnah.  This 
stock  abounds  in  inliectional  and  syntactical  forms,  and  redoubles  the  root  or 
part  of  it  extensively,  but  always  in  a  distributive  sense.  It  divides  itself 
into  a  large  number  of  dialects  and  subdialects,  among  which  we  point  out 
the  subsequent  ones  as  probably  the  most  important,  goixig  from  west  to  north, 
and  then  to  the  east ;  Nsikshawus  or  liUamuk  (Killamuk),  on  Pacific 
coast,  south  of  Columbia  river ;  TsiliaUi,  Chehdli ;  on  or  near  Pacific 
coast,  Washington  Territory :  has  three  subdialects  ;  Tsihctili  proper  on  Che- 
hali  river  and  in  Puyallup  agency ;  Quiantl,  Quaiantl  or  KwanUen  ;  Quen- 
iauiU.  A  few  Ghehalis  and  Chinooks  inhabit  Shoal  water  bay.  Cowlitz  or 
Kd-ualitsk,  spoken  on  Puyallup  agency.  Their  ancient  home  is  the  valley  of 
the  Cowlitz  river,  a,  northern  tributary  of  the  Lower  Columbia  river. 
Soaiatlpi,  west  of  Oljanpia  city.  This  tribe  once  included  the  Eettlefalls 
Indians.  NisquaUit  N'shmli ;  east  of  Olympla,  on  Nisqualli  river,  settled 
there  in  company  with  the  Squaxins,  on  Puvallup  agency.  Clallam  {8  *Clal- 
lum\  on  S'Kokomish  agency,  northwest  of  Oylmpia  city.  Twana,  in  same 
locality.  Dtoamish,  partly  settled  on  Tulalip  sub-agency.  Lummi,  on  Nootsak 
or  Lummi  river,  near  the  British  boundary.  This  dialect  is  largely  impreg- 
nated with  Nootka  and  other  foreign  elements.  The  Shushtoap,  Suwapa- 
muck  or  Southern  Atnah  belongs  to  the  Selish  stock,  but  does  not  extend 
from  middle  course  of  Fraser  river  and  its  afQuents  so  far  south  as  to  reach 
American  territory.  It  closely  resembles  Selish  proper.  The  eastern  Seliali 
dialects  are  :  0*Kinakane  {Okanogan),  with  the  subaialect  St^lakam,  on  Okan- 
agan  river,  a  northern  tributary  of  Upper  Columbia  river  and  on  Colvffle 
reserve,  which  is  located  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  Washington  Territory. 
KuUespelm,  KaUispiln,  or  Pend  d'Oreille  of  Washington  Territory,  on  Peed 
d'Oreille  river  and  Luii^e  CaV>polci.  The  Upper  Pend  d'Oreille  are  settled 
on  Flathead  or  Jocko  reservation,  Montana.  Spokane,  on  Colville  reserve 
and  vicinity ;  three  subdinlectf?  ;  Sngomenei,  Snpoilschi,  Syk'eszilnl.  JSIbU- 
sui»h  or  Cdeur  d' Al^ne  ;  on  a  )  t^rvation  in  northern  Idaho.  JSdish  proper  or 
Flathead.  The  tribe  speaking  it  resides  on  Flathead  reservation,  and  fis 
called  so  without  any  apparent  deformity  of  the  head.  The  dialect  laoke  the 
sounds  b,  d,  f ,  r ;  it  has  been  studied  by  a  missionary.  Rev.  Gregory  Meng&- 
rini,  who  at  present  is  writing  a  second  edition  of  his  Grammatical  lingvae 
Selicae;  the  first  edition  was  published  in  New  York,  1861  (in  Shea's  lin- 
guistics). Pi^cwaus  or  Piskwas,  on  middle  Columbia  river  and  on  Y^uma 
reservation,  Washington  Territory. 

Nootka, — ^The  only  dialect  of  this  stock  spoken  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  is  that  of  the  Makah,  Classet  or  Klaizzaht  tribe  in  Neah  bay 
near  Cape  Flattery.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  published  in  1869  a  very 
elaborate  ethnological  sketch  of  this  fisher-tribe,  written  bv  James  G.  Swan. 
Nootka  dialects  are  mainly  in  use  on  Vancouver's  island,  which  is  divided  in 
four  areas  of  totally  different  families  of  languages. 

Kootenai. —The  Kootenai,  Kitunaha.  or  Flatbow  language^  is  spokea 
on  Kootenay  river,  an  important  tributary  of  Upper  Columbia  river,  draining 
some  remote  portions  of  Idaho,  Montana  and  the  British  possessions.  A 
Lord's  prayer  in  Kootenai  is  given  in  Bancroft's  Natiw  Races,  vol.  in,  p.  630. 

In  bestowing  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy  on  the  compositon  of  Ais 
topographical  survey  of  Pacific  hmguages,  my  principal  purpose  was  to  ffv 
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it  correct  dkinan,  of  the  icUoms  into  stocks,  and  their  dialects  and  sabdialects, 
and  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  suggestions  correcting  my  statements,  if  any 
should  be  found  erroneous.  To  have  given  another  location  for  a  tribe  than 
the  one  it  occupies  at  present,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  grave  error,  for  many 
American  tribes  are  nomadic,  and  shift  constantly  from  one  prairie,  pasture, 
or  fishing  place  to  another,  or  are  removed  to  distant  reservations  by  govern- 
ment a^nts.  For  want  of  information,  I  was  unable  to  classify  the  Hhiuia 
in  Sac-  amento  valley,  the  Hafi^aggi  on  Smith  river,  CaJifomia,  the  Chitwout 
or  Similkameen  on  the  British- American  border,  and  a  few  other  tongues  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  I  presume  that  the  survey  will  be  useful  for  orientation 
on  this  linguistic  field,  where  confusion  has  reigned  supreme  for  so  many 
generations. 

For  the  better  guidance  of  students  in  ethnology  and  linguistics,  1  propose 
to  classify  all  the  Indian  dialects  in  a  very  simple  and  clear  manner,  by  adding 
to  their  dialect  name  that  of  the  stock  or  family,  as  it  is  done  in  zoology  and 
botany  with  the  genera  and  species.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Mesoderos 
and  lapans  are  called  Mescalero- Apaches  and  Lipan- Apaches,  we  can  form 
compound  names,  as  :  Warm  Spring  Sahaptin  Piskwaus  Selish,  Wat;flAla 
Chinook,  Kwalhioqua  Tinn6,  Hoopa  Tinne,  Dowpum  Wintoon,  Gallinomero 
Poaio,  Coconoon  Yocut,  Kizh  Shoshoni(or  Kizh  Kauvuya),Comoyei  Yuma, 
Ottafe  Cherokee,  Seneca  Iroquois,  Abn&ki  Alg6nkin,  Delaware  Algonkin,  and  so 
forth.  The  help  afforded  to  linguistic  topography  by  this  methc3  would  be  as 
important  as  the  introduction  of  Linneaa  terminology  was  to  descriptive  nat- 
xxvaX  science,  for  genera  and  species  exist  in  human  speech  as  well  as  among 
animals  and  plants. 

The  thoroxigh  study  of  one  Indian  tongue  is  the  most  powerful  incentive 
to  instructive  and  capable  travelers  for  collecting  as  much  linguistic  material 
as  possible,  and  as  accurately  as  possible,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  texts  and  their 
translations.  It  is  better  to  collect  little  .'nformation  accurately,  than  much  in- 
formation of  a^  unreliable  nature.  The  signs  used  for  empha^zing  syllables, 
for  nasal  and  softened  vowels,  for  explosive,  lingual,  croaking,  and  other  con- 
sonantic  sounds,  must  be  noted  and  explained  carefully ;  and  the  whole  has  to 
be  committed  to  such  publishers  or  scientific  societies  as  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
procrastinating  publications.  Stocks  and  dialects  become  rapidly  extinct  in  the 
west,  or  get  hopelessly  mixed,  through  increased  inter-tilbal  commerce,  so 
that  the  original  shape,  pronunciation  and  inflection  can  no  longer  be  recog- 
nized with  certainty.  The  work  must  be  undertaken  in  no  distant  time  by 
'  zealous  men,  for  after  "the  last  of  the  Mohicans*'  will  have  departed  this 
life,  there  will  be  no  means  left  for  us  to  study  the  most  important  feature 
of  a  tribe — its  language  —  if  it  has  not  been  secured  in  time  by  alphabetical 
notation. 


CX)MPARATIVE  VOCABULARIES  OF  THE   SEMINOLE  AND   MIKA 
SURE  TONGUES.* 

BT    BUCKINGHAM     SMITH. 

These  words  were  recently  taken  down  in  Washington  from  the  mouth 
of  a  Seminole  delegation  from  Arkansas — Foos-harjo,  an  educated  Indian, 
and  Johnson,  a  black,  speakini^  the  Mvskoke,  and  C'liocot-harjo,  the  Mikasuke, 
the  last  communicating  through  the  Mvskoke,  and  sometimes  himself  writing 
out  the  words  in  his  own  tongue.  The  Indians  were  bom  in  Florida,  the 
negro  in  Alabama. 

Major  Caleb  Swan,  U.  S.  A.,  in  a  report  to  the  department  of  war  re- 
specting the  Seminoles  in  the  yenr  1790-1,  states  that  they  were  inhabiting 
country  in  Alabama,  Florida,  and  the  state  of  Georgia ;  and,  according  to 
tradition,  that  they  came  originally  in  roving  bands  from  the  northwest  with 

*  Beprlnted  from  The  HUUnical  MagcubM  (Morrlsanla,  N.  Y.),  tor  August,  1886. 
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the  name  Seminole ;  that  suhsequently  thej  conquered  the  Alahammi,  and, 
according  to  their  polic/,  united  that  people  to  their  own  nation,  called 
Mvskoke ;  that  later,  the  Apalaches  were  added,  and,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
he  speaks  of  their  h&vingMikasuka  and  some  other  permanent  villages  on 
the  Apalachicola  river.  The  language  had  then  undergone  so  great  <3iange 
among  the  wandering  hordes,  still  called  Seminoles,  that  it  was  hardlj  under- 
stood by  the  Creeks  (Mvskokes  inhabiting  fixed  settlements),  or,  in  ^neral, 
even  by  themselves.  It  must  be  remembered,  that,  at  the  time  he  writes,  the 
nation  had  already  added  to  their  number  the  remnants  of  the  Alabamas 
or  Coosadas,  Uchees,  Natches,  Ilitchitis,  and  Shauanos,  with  their  several 
languages,  six  constituting  the  number  spoken  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
federacy. 

The  Hitchitis  resided  on  the  Flint  and  Chatahooche  rivers.  They  are 
near  of  kin  to  the  Mikasukes,  to  judge  from  the  words  of  a  small  vocabulary 
taken  by  Mr.  Gallatin  from  a  Chelaqui,  reprinted  here  with  numerals  taken 
at  Tampa  by  Capt.  Casey,  and  entitled  :  *'  Uitchittee  or  Chel-o-kee  Dialect, 
spoken  by  several  tiibes  of  the  great  Muskokee  Bace."  Those  speaking  the 
Mikasuke  in  Florida  probably  went  from  Georgia  with  the  Mvskoke  family, 
and  some  of  them,  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  province  to  the  United 
States  by  Spain,  were  living  at  a  well-known  lake  bearing  their  name.  From 
names  borne  by  geographical  objects,  they  appear  to  have  widely  extended 
their  wanderings  over  the  peninsula. 

Whatever  may  be  the  theoretic  history  of  the  early  migration  of  the 
Seminoles  or  Mvskokes,  this  mudi  seems  certain  :  the  meaning  of  the  word 
seminoU  \b  toanderer,  strayed  off^  and  is  applied  to  the  nomacQc  Mvskoke ; 
that,  while  traditions  among  an  unlettered  people  become  vague  and  uncertain 
in  less  than  three  generations  from  the  time  of  the  event  they  would  com- 
memorate, names  preserved  in  the  narratives  of  the  march  of  Hernando  de 
Soto,  attest  that  the  Mvskoke  language  was  in  use  among  the  Indians  of 
Georgia,  over  three  centuries  since. 


KRQLI8B. 

smiHOLl. 

Sound  Of  the  vowels :  a  as  In  far,  ttmin  they,  i  as  In  marine. 

oaslngo,  vaslagii 

man 

hmmwa 

navknl 

nuckenlh 

woman 

hokte 

talkee 

hohlaglh 

old  woman 

konchaka 

boy 

ohlpane 
ohokto^e 

ahlehlooe 

aucheanbotche 

mfant 

talkoohe 

autech  auchee 

Istoche,  hlpoachee 

iatoche 

my  father  (said  by 

eon) 

chalskee 

tato 

Uglli 

my  father  (said  by 

daughter) 

•• 

ohalbke 

my  mother  (said  by 

son) 

ohTtskee 

hoache 

ahglh 

my  mother  (said  by 

daughter) 

«« 

«« 

my  husband 

chahee 

▼miTk'ne 

ennkenlh 

my  wife 

nh^^hftl^m 

ckahulglb 

my    son    (said    by 

father) 

ehTpuohee 

achdohe 

anchee 

my   son    (said    by 

mother) 

chvtshUBua 

«« 

my  daughter  (said 

by  father) 

ohvtshnste 

achoetalke 

auchoooubgtda 

my  daughter  (said 

by  mother) 

chYtshusua 

«« 

my  elder    brother 

chvtolaha 

chachale 

my  younger  brother 

chachose 

chalapose 

Bister 

chauanua 

ham6chaca 

my  elder  sister 

hoktala 

chafmke 

my  younger  sister 

chanunua  in^nHI^^*- 

chafrm  ochapaca 

an  Indian 

Istechate 

latketeBch6 

people 

Iste 

head 

loA 

lose 

hair 

lea  186 

loshlake 

face 

Hothlof£ 

tafokee 

forehead 

Icahoma  lulnha 

thlafeele 

ear  (his) 

Ihustsko 

hakehobe 

eye  (his) 

Itolhui 

et6 

nose 

lupo 

eb6 

mouth 

Ichukua 

elohl 

tongue 

tolasua 

diolase 
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mSQlUHL 


HITCHmB. 


teeth 

intStee 

enote 

beard 

chukhlsse 

choske 

neck 

nvkua 

nokbe 

arm 

sakpa 

thlokfe 

hand 

inke 

elbe 

fingers 

ulsaka 

llbe  ulsake 

Uiamb 

Inkltakl 

llbeke 

nails 

Inkikosusua 

llbakose 

body 

Ina 

achaknA 

chest 

ohokpe 

chonoke 

belly 

nulhke 

lvmp6 

female  breasts 

Iplsi 

moache 

leg 

ele 

eele 

foot 

lie 

elepalase 

loas 

lleuasaka 

cuesake 

bone 

fane 

efone 

heart 

chaflke 

chono6b6 

chlfegaut 

blood 

chata 

pechokche 

bltchikchee 

u>vn»  Tillage 

talofa 

oele 

ochgUlohgUi 

chief 

mlko 

mfkel 

mlckee 

warrior 

tuslkyao2^0  (dU) 

tuslklahlhe 

tusteuuggec 

friend 

anhlse 

achame 

ahchormlh 

hoase- 

choko 

chlkl 

Qhlckee 

bread 

tvklalke 

pvlvste 

kettle 

chalkvs  hvtke 

leckhahatkee 

bow 

Ichokotakso 

iftchekotokbi 

arrow 

thi 

slakee 

axe,  hatchet 

pochusua 

chiafe 

knife 

islafka 

eskvlvfkee 

canoe 

pithlochee 

pithlochee 

moccasins 

chuse  iste  llbika 

chuse  uel66  {bttdukiK) 

pipe 

Iche  pakua 

taloobe 

tobacco 

ichi 

akchvm6 

Bky 

aholoche 

hofi86te 

sun 

basse 

haase 

hahsohdih 

moon 

hoellbu 

hasotale 

hahsodallh 

star 

oochochompa 

oacheke 

ohwohchlkei 

day 

nltta 

nlhtakl 

uhbuksee 

night 

nihil 

nlhthlaki 

mohsoostee 

morning 

huthljutkl 

ham  pole 

evening 

latk6 

OplVB 

spring 

tasahchl 

Ivkhachoelas 

summer 

mlake 

Ivkhache 

autumn 

winter 

slafo 

slifl 

wind 

hotall 

fapllche 

thunder 

Unltki 

tohohkahche 

toknoukke* 

lightning 

atolohatti 

lamalecheeche 

rain 

osk6 

ok6bache 

snow 

etote 

eptlvele 

lire 

tootka 

6t6 

edlh 

water 

olva 

ohke 

okkM 

Ice 

etote 

epte 

earth,  land 

icHna 

lakne 

sea 

olhatka 

okatke 

river 

olslako 

oklchobe 

lake 

okhasse 

alope,  okeloee 

Talley 

olhossl,  panofa 

penatk6 

prairie 

hlakpo 

hlatl6 

hill,  mounUui 

lean  halue 

lacnebekft 

Island 

oti,  houltska 

okantakle 

stone,  rock 

chatd 

tal6 

saU 

okchanva 

okchahni 

oohchahnlh 

Iron 

kochone 

forest 

ItuTlkate 

pahaydke 

tree,  wood 

ltd 

ahi 

ahlee 

leaf 

tulsi 

ahlhiske 

•jark 

Itohulhpe 

ahehnlbe 

grass 

paho 

pahe 

pine 

chole 

chole 

maize 

ache 

nspe 

usppe 

squash 

tahala 

chloole 

fle.4h,  meat 

apesua 

akn6 

dog 

Ita 

ef6 

buffalo 

lanasa 

lana86 

hear 

nopoe6 

ians6 

nogaaatit 

wolf 

iahi 

obahoed 

ohboorhooa«» 

fox 

choU 

chol6 

deer 

echo 

ech6 

eohee 

elk 

chopleki 

elchhoke 

beaver 

elchhasua 

posafo 

rabbit,  hare 

chofe 

chokf6 

tortoise 

locha 

iokche 
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horse 

cholako 

cauale 

fly 

Ghana 

ohoane 

moeqalto 

okleha 

hoskotone 

aoAke 

chlttoo 

ohinti 

ratUesnake 

chlttoo  miko 

chlntmlko 

bird 

fosua 

fooe* 

ogg 

Itshostake 

onase 

feathers 

tata 

hl8k6 

wings 

Italhpa 

tolokb6 

(fooee 

sasakoa 

hoshal6 

duck  (mallard) 

foch6 

fooch6 

turkey 

pinui 

taltl 

jfiT" 

pachi 

pachI 

thathlo 

thlathle 

name 

oohlfka 

ochUk6 

white 

hYtkd 

hTtk6 

black 

Ivste 

lo6che 

red 

chate 

ketesch6 

light  blu9 

holatte 

onotb6 

yellow 

lan6 

lakTne 

light  green 

pckhetalnkohoaM 

great,  large 

slakke 

choobe 

small.  UtUe 

chukkl 

ulkchoslB 

strong 

ylkchl 

uante 

old 

achaii 

naknosl 

young 

mvnta 

o]ahbi 

good 

h^lntle 

helntloe 

bad 

holouak 

humpikos 

dead 

Ui 

ele 

fCUve 

nlnakl 

fisahke 

oold 

kasappl 

kabalekoadhe 

warm,  hoi 

sr 

jgjech* 

thoa 

chUmI 

chlhnl 

he 

Imi 

inihnl 

we 

pomi 

pohnl 

y© 

chlntakl 

chftnoche 

they 

imetahke 

Inenohche 

tht« 

hlami 

lyale 

that 

ma 

mam6 

all 

omulka 

laapki 

many,  mnoh 

anachome 

anakapen 

who 

Istalmut 

nohloti 

far 

opale 

opmke 

near 

akele 

auelosls 

bore 

yama 

yal6 

there 

ma 

mami 

to-day 

mochanetta 

emanetakl 

yesterday 

paksangke 

oplahchamA 

tomorrow 

pakse 

yes 

enoA 

h6 

no 

eoosche 

mates 

one 

hrmkln 

thlamen 

thUh'bnA 

two 

hokolen 

toklan 

tokal 

three 

totchinen 

tochinan 

toohay 

four 

oosten 

dtaken 

seetah 

flye 

chaskepen 

chAskepTn 

ohahkee 

six 

Ipaken 

ipaken 

eepak 

seyen 

oolapaken 

oolapaken 

kolapah 

olght 

chinapaken 

toenapaken 

tosnappah 

nine 

ostapaken 

ostapaken 

ostapah 

ten 

palen 

pokolen 

po  kolln 

oleTen 

hrmkon  talaken 

tklaualkm 

po  thlah'  wal  k 

twelve 

hokolokaken 

tnklaualcan 

twenty 

pale  hokolen 

pooo  toklan 

po  ko  to  ko  Ua 

thirty 

••    totchinen 

"    totchlnan 

forty 

"   osten 

"    sltaken 

fifty 

"    chaskepen 

**    chtekepen 

sixty 

«*    Ipaken 

"    lepaken 

seventy 

<'    kola  paquen 

"    kolapaken 

eighty 

««    chinapaken 

*<    tosnapaken 

ninety 

"    ostapaken 

*'    lostapaken 

one  hundred 

ohokpl  hrmkln  [kin 

chokpl  tlilamen 

chokpeethlab 

chokpl  thloko  hTm- 

'*    chobl  thlamen 

to  eat 

hvmplta 

emplke 
isk6ke 

to  drln^ 

iskita 

to  run 

Utklta 

isthnltklki 

to  dance 

lltklta 

isthnltklki 

to  sing 

iahalklta 

hopynke 

to  sleep 

nochlta 

nocheke 

to  speak 

opoonalta 

apynke 

to  see 

hechlta 

hech6ke 

to  love 

anoklohlta 

anokaoblke 
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to  kill 

llle  Ichita 

to  sit 

lalklta 

to  stand 

hoythUta 

to  go 

ayeta 

tooome 

atita 

to  walk 

yakaplta 

to  work 

atotkeU 

to  steal 

holskopita 

toUe 

laksltA 

to  give 

emeta 

to  laugh 

aplllta 

to  cry 

hacalhklta 

alligator 

hvlpata 

slave 

salvfkl 

cane 

ooha 

pumpkin 

chase 

turtle 

olakaa 

wildcat 

ooaki 

ravine 
brier-root  fLoor 

panasofki 
kunti 

high 

hvlul 

low 

kunchapi 

nate 

fihpa 

gourd 

Iphipl 

ghost 

opossum 

sokhahatka 

raccoon 

uulko 

persimmon 

sata 

hawk 

aifi 

owl 

op4 

Uger 

kaoha 

taUko 


MIKABUKK. 

ilU  chlke 

chokollkl 

hachaleke 

athlekl 

onteke 

chalake 

takalskake 

okepeke 

olaske 

emekeke 

halakekl 

hllaihklU 

hTlpatl 

anope 

othlane 

chokse 

ilakue 

kooel 

kanUki 

abvnti 

iakne 

conbokachichlkl 

Iphlpl 

solope 

sokeaslkenl 

shaue 

othkot6 

akale 

opak6 

koachobe 

ae 


PROPER  NAMBS,  WITH  THBIB  SiaKIFICATIONB. 


Istopoga»  iite  atepogo,  person  drowned. 

Sem. 
Okichobe,  oki  ehcbe,  water  big.    Mik. 
Il&lpatioka,    hv^fxiti    oka,    alligator 

many.     Mik. 
Wekiwa,  water  spring.     Bern. 
Pilatka,  toacaakpUcUka^  driving  many 

cows  across.     Sem. 
Pithlo-chokco,  boat-house  (ship).  Sem. 
Oclawaha,   water   muddy  in    there. 

Mik. 
Tohopkilige,  tohopki  laiki,  fort  site. 

Sem. 
Locktshapopka,  lockUha  popka,  acorn 

to  eat.     Sem. 
Hichepoksasa,    hihepok    MBsa,    pipe 

many.     Sem. 
Wekiw«che,  doa  tcke,  water.    Sem. 


Homosasa,  homo  9a8M,  pepper  many. 

Sem. 
Echashotee,  echas  hotee,  beaver  his 

house.     Sem. 
Choko-chate,  house  red.    Sem, 
Choko-liska,  house  old.     Sem. 
Panasoffke,  pane  9ofke,  valley  deep, 

Sem. 
Withlacooche,  owa  dakke  uche^  water 

long,  narrow.     Sem. 
Chase-howi  ska,  pumpkin  kay.    Sem. 
Alaqua  (hiliqua?),  sweet  gum.     Sem. 
Fennollovrtky,fenholotts,youj[ig  turkey. 

Sem. 
Oklokne,  ckeHoknee,  much  bent.   Sem. 
Etawa,  one  pollihg  (a  boat).    Sem. 
Etenaiah,  scrub.     Sem. 
Econholloway.icana  Ao^^earth  high. 

Sem, 


THB  LORD'S  PRATBR  IH  lOKASUEB.* 


In  the  last  number  of  The  Historical  Maaazine  was  published  some 
vocabularies  of  the  Indian  languages,  to  which  is  now  added  the  Lord's 
Prayer*  eiven  by  one  of  the  chiefs.  As  he  did  not  speak  English,  and  as  the 
letters  did  not  appear  to  be  the  same  as  ours,  and  perhaps,  if  identical,  not 
sounded  the  same,  it  was  sent  to  Washington  to  be  verified,  and  is  now 
printed  as  it  comes,  rewritten  by  the  competent  ability  of  George  Gibbs,  Esq., 
who  says,  beyond  this:   "I  tried  to  get  something  approaching  a  litend  ^ 

•  From  The  Oitorteal  Magarine  tor  September,  1866. 
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n^TU  mtmm  tT  ladluM  an  priMtad  in  CAPITAI^  x  and  all  aama  at  tifbM  wmi  lu- 
HUMaoTplaeeaartaetlniUttelypa.    Tbto  metbod  of  dkiaguialiinf  arUclM  tin  v  cbor  taa 

I,  by  axpenaaca,  graatly  to  raliere  the  fyac 

Not  only  names  of  triboa,  natkma,  and  coontriaa  are  itattdttdy  but  iuch  Englieb  namea  are 
printed  In  the  aame  letter  aa  naT*  been  given  to  tribes,  nationa,  and  places  inhabited  by  Indiana. 
_  A  fiiw  bapHswal  or  Christian  naoea.  and  aome  names  of  placea,  will  be  Aiund  In  brackata. 
I  additions,  and  aia  not  fbnnd  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


AnniVADAstnr,  sicbea  of  Swan 


t,  their  locatkm2  9,  SSI. 
Anan^viD,  niarder    or,    3M; 

another,  333. 
AniA04,  (8am  JoiTBt,)  463. 487. 
ABa4HAii,(a  noted  Akfre  chieil} 

417,  433,  469,  479. 
AcTBoir,  great  exploit  of,  336, 7. 
Adair,  James,  Hist.  Ind.  365, 365. 
AdaBM,  &  T.,  his  eiploh  In 

Florida,  48L 
Adama,    Henry,    killed,  991; 

Johq.  987 :  John  O.,  106,  304, 

456,  463 :  Lieut.,  481 ;  Mrs.  — , 

kUled,  991;   Mr. -^  escapes 

massacre,  434. 
AoAMcut,  (Caft.  Ton,)  exploit 

of,  334. 
Mgammm^  Ind.  troubles  there,110. 
AHATen,  counsellor  to  Wamfa- 

TVCK,  109. 

AUATTAWAIV,  TAHATTAWAir,lte. 

119, 181. 
AiiToir.  John,  chief  of  the  Ps- 

««*«rou,  390. 
AaaoMroin,  (CJivKOMroiR,)  99, 

994. 
Alcock,   Ells.,    eaptlTated    at 

York,  998. 
AMen,  Ck>L,  killed,  586 :  Blian- 

beth,  955;  John,   M9,  306; 

lev.  T.,  997,  615. 
ALnnawAiVjbetrays  and  kills 

pMiur,  996. 
AitaxARDBa,  son  of  Mamasoit, 

M.  99, 984, 187—190, 191, 900, 

AUen,  John ;  Mason's  HIsl.  Ps- 

fMsC  War,  erroneously  ascribed 

to  him,  170. 
ABen,  Wilkes,  Hist,  of  Chelma- 

ford,  181,98i 
Allen,  W.,  his  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, 51. 
Allen,  Lieut.  H.,  killed  at  Poiiii 

Pleasant,  540. 
AuJGATca,   a   noted    Smdiwl* 

chief.  W,  318,  3BS.  ,131,  :c«. 
AixiqvirA,  M)uaw  cbicr  of  K»- 

Atf^sjiy,  S&d. 
Allison,  a  capt.  in  Uie  Florida 

war,  431. 
Alma,  Mr.,  37 ;  John,  i».  949, 

960;  8imon,  <». 
Alna,  tliO   brig,    wreck  of,  in 

Florida,  487. 
Alston,  Capt.  hi  the  Florida  war, 

w 


OoL,  woonded  at 

ITaeasa,  406, 484. 
America,  why  so  named,  19; 

how  peopled,  90—31 
Amherst,  Gen.,  318,  547.  551,  9: 
Amidas  and  Barlow's  Voyage, 

83,114,344. 
^^mtkmg  FatU,  Ind.  ace.  of,  983L 
Allot,  Capt.,  exploits  of 

970. 
^^natafuntawks,  coQntry  of,  6, 

ffl0r336. 
Anderson,  O.,  in  the  fight  at 

Dunlawton,  495. 
Anderson,  BIrs,,  her  plantation 

ravaged,  495. 
Andorer,  surprised  by  Ind.,  306. 
Axoaaw,  bis  senrices,905,30Oi 
Anecdotes,  Ind.,  34-^16,566. 
JMr—enggiMy  signification   of, 

318:  disperaion  of  the  tribe 

of;  316. 
Annawon's  Rock,  deaerlptlon 

of,  937. 
Ahhawoh,  Capt.,  89,  900, 901, 

996,935-939. 
Anne,  Queen,  her  reception  of 

Indian  chiefii,  509, 5ia 
Antiquities,  American,  5&-4M, 

306,604. 
Appleton,  Capt,  his  defence  of 

Hatfield,  917.  69& 
wffiMRiueAiMu,  (IrfmtiB,)  490. 
Afmdntkf  purenase  of,   by  the 

whites,  194. 
AmATOM akaw,  anecdote  oL  41. 
Arfottckle,  Col.,  465. 
Arbutlinot,A.Jimongths  Orssto, 

405,406 
AacHiHAC,  a  sachem  of  Psee- 

AsBzui,  his  Tisit  to  Boston,  333. 
Argal,  CapL,  selaes  Pocamoit- 

TAt,  357. 
Aristotle,  supposed  to  refer  to 

America,  91. 
Armlst^vl,  Gen.,  In  the  Flonda 

war,  394.  478,  494. 
Armstronf,  Col.,  destroys  KU- 

ioRningt  534. 
AniiHtrons,  tien.,  In  the  Florida 

war,  475. 
Armstniiig,  Lt,  fiUls  at  Emik' 

fau,  399 
Amixtmni;,  UpiiU,  In  flarmar*» 

aiiii|Niirn(i,  686. 
Arnold,  Gen.,  157:  dnebee  ez- 

pediliun,  310,  338. 
Arnold,   Lieut.,  killed  In  Har- 

nuu*s  defeat,  687. 
AiMcdofes,  Ipi  34-40^  S16»  ML 


dtspenion  of  tbe  tribe 
pot     la 


jfudrMssf/ia,  signification.  OL 

818  jdl        •         

of,  316. 

AaaAMAWIBWABBliT, 

death,  304. 
Arthnr,  Lt.  in  the  Florida  war, 

403. 
AsoAStAtoTicB,  138;   his  war, 

143,  144. 
Ashby,  Capt.,  471 ;  seises  Osca- 

oijk,  489. 
AtHPBToir,  his  exploit  at  I>eer> 

field,  989. 
Atri  HBT,  each,  of  JfktMH^  78, 80. 
AspiaqPiD,  a  T^nratias,  fiiUas 


kspiaqoiD,  a 
about,  978. 


AMACAMaviT,  a  TlBiretiiis,  901, 

383,^.340. 
Amacvmbt,  sold  Into  siaTefy, 

70,  73L 
As«nnnAS4trA,a  TWratfaschlaL 

985,980. 
.gsifaasisfaffjJO;  derastatadby 

amall-pox,  677. 
AsuHMBqoiH|a  name  of  Mas- 

•AtoiT,  81. 939. 
Atherton,  MaJ.  Humphrey,  ISB, 

134, 145, 155. 
Atkinaon,  Thaa,  a  priaoBer,  999 
Atkinson,    General,    In  Black 

Hawk's  war,  644-454. 
Attakoixakuixa,  373— 37V. 
Atwater,  C^  on  western  BMMMdt, 

67,50. 
Aubert,  first  earrlee  Indians  be 

France,  68L 
dfeeMwce,  (^JmaMiTs)  ceoaVT. 

119,9(77. 
AuHAAqtrBir,  (AwASAqviit.)  134. 
AmiaMta^  massacre  of  Intflaas  m. 


fsCoAM,  mi 
301,  m 
Lvery,Cap 

AWASMAW, 


Avery,  Captln  Phllip'a 
*  WASMAW,  a  noted  JM 
#•1,961, — 


M^rmgmm' 


AWAtHOBKt,  of 

-857. 
Atabbmo^  (Nibiobbt^ 


Badlock,  Caiftahi,  Cortttfed  at 

Wyoming,  565. 
Bagnal,  Waller,  murder  ••,  4i« 
BaUey,  CoL^  battle  of  Cak*  a- 

cooche,  4T3. 
Baker,  Ensign,  kfllad  at  Foiar 

Pleapint,  546l 
Bakor,  Mr.^imseir  and  feadlp 

cut  off,  487. 
Balb  Eaolb,  BOfdsr  at   bp 

whilas»6a& 
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BilttMn.  IndUnftTteh  to,  663. 
Fuertft,  LlMt,  relieves  Exeter, 

rof 


,19a 

t  threat 
•gaJnM,4i56. 
Berelay,  Robert,  637. 
Barker,  S.,  of  Plymouth  col.,  949. 
Barlow,  on  death  of  MIm  Mc- 
Crea,  51 ;  on  character  of  Po- 
C4HwirTAt,  359. 
BABHAao,  a  noted  Cktrokee  war- 
rior, 396. 
Barre,  Governor,  bte  Indian  ez- 

peintion,  501—503. 
Bauiow,  Sam.  taken  and  put  to 

death,  946,  S47. 
Bany,  W.  T.,(P.  M.)  455. 
Barry,    Rev.   W..    History   of 

Franitnghani,  715. 
Barton,  Dr.  B.  S.,  64,  542,  544. 
Bartram,  W.,  travels  in  Florida, 

63,64. 
BAtHASA,  a   name   of  eastern 

chiefs,  71, 277. 
Baaeet,  Captain,  in  the  eastern 

wars,  270,  683. 
BaashiKer,  LL,  killed  iu  Dade's 

flgh^4k 
Batenian.  Edward,  buys  lands 

ortheInds.,S84. 
Battles.— The  first  with  Indians 
In  New  England.  73 ;  Strick- 
land's Plain,  133;  PunJutUe- 
Ml,  210 ;  PocataeL,  211 ;  Rugar- 
Loaf  Hill,  215;  Eehoboth 
Plain.  219;  Bloody  Brook, 
916 :  Jfiarmjtmuet  Swamp,  219 ; 
Sudmiiy,  kS;  Bridgewater, 
993 ;  P«t9tticlE«(,  231, 234 ;  Jfa^ 
tapeiMt  A-adk.  946:  Tur- 
■er*S  I^Us,  250 ;  AVmii^nsoik, 
311 ;  Pmma»k$L  313 ;  Wheel- 
wrl6ht*8  Pond,  335;  Falls  of 
James  River,  3G3;  Fickot, 
7m  \  Jiulosse,tQ\,2Sn  \  Horse- 
•boe,  (Tohffptka^  391-^00; 
7U<ai«*atdk«#,396;  Talladaga, 
307 ;  Holy  Ground,  396;  Emukr 
/ba,  399:  Enotoekopko,  399; 
Davis's  Creek,  406 ;  near  Sa- 
vannah, 407;  OuUhlaeooehe, 
499;  WttuMka,  494 :  of  Ok*- 
cMe,  483:  Great  Meadows, 
532 ;  Dunlawton,  425 ;  Lake 
George,  535 :  of  Jhuhe  LusU, 
478;  jLake  Monroe,  479;  Pt. 
Pleasant,  539 :  Dc^troit.  551 ; 
at,  Mary's,  5t;  Miami  Rap- 
ids, 576;  OrukMnOj 579 ;  Jotin- 
sCoiL  587 ;  of  Newtown,  ib, ; 
Mmrink,  588;  Fort  George, 
596 ;  Monangakelay  608 ;  Tip- 
feano9f  620  iThameg^  xb. ;  Ma- 
ravgo,  604  ;  River  Raisin,  625 ; 
sycamore  Creek,  645;  OuU- 
ctiudi,  650;  Mississippi,  652. 
Baxter,  Mr.,  of  KenneiuitL  a3C. 
Baylies*  History  of  New  Plym- 

oatb,226. 
Beall,  Captain,  487 ;  exploits  of, 

488,493. 
Be^l,  Col.,  his  exploit  in  ^la- 

6Mia,436. 
Reane,  Joseph,  a  captive,  299. 
Beard,  Inds.  not  without,  588. 
Beaty,  narrative  among    Indi- 
ans, 53, 54.  117 
Beasley,  Major,  surprised  and 

slain,  989. 
leaujcii,  M.  de,  commands  at 

nrndriock's  defeat,  608. 
tkKxk,  L.  C,  on  western  nntiqui- 


INDBX. 

Beekman,  Cant,  btttto  of  Baa 

Felaaco,  474. 
Beers,  Cape,   bis  defoat  and 

death,  215. 
Bellamy,  Capc  in  Flor.  war,  4M. 
Bellows,  Col.,  his   signal  ex- 

ploU,  338,  339. 
Belton,  Major,  in  tbe  Florida 

war,  416. 
Benton,  Thos.  H.,  427.448,449. 
Berkeley,  Governor,  defeats  Or- 

BXAaSAHO,  361. 

Baamv,  Majob  Jacb,606  ;  death 
of,  67& 

Bible,  the,  in  Indtan,96, 33, 115, 
178. 

Bigelow,  Col.  Timothy,  390. 

Bio  Els.    Bee  OirorATon oa. 

Bio  Kbttlb,  a  Smeea  chief,  606. 

Bio  Tbbb,  607 ;  his  death,  601. 

Bio  Wabbiob,  qieeeh  of,  to 
Jackson,  409. 

Biles,  William,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 529. 

Billings,  Rev.  Mr.,  957. 

Billington,  John,  lost  in  the 
woods,  78. 

Black  Biro,  takes  Fort  Dear- 
bom,  630. 

Blacb  BurvALo,  a  Stmts  chief, 
dies,  633. 

Blacb  Dirt.  419,  433, 468. 

Blaek  Feet,  destroyed  by  siaaU- 
pox,  677;  history  of,  706. 

Black  Hawk,  43 ;  ia  N.  York, 
665;  escapes  a  biographer, 
666;  visits  the  Sencas,  067; 
liberation  of,  668;  bis  visit  to 
Boston,  674—676;  bis  wars, 
637-.-661 

Black  Kbttlb,  of  OnciiisMi, 
503 ;  kiUed,  505. 

Black  Bnakb,  a  Sea.  chief;  507. 

Black  TmrnoBR,  a  Fex  chief, 
631. 

Black  Wilu  am,  murder  of,  119. 

Black  Point,  Ind.  ravages  at,SI04. 

Bli!«d   Will,   killed   by   Mo- 


tbe  Florida 


Bliss's  Aistory  of  Rebobotb,  390. 
Bluck  Island,  expedition  against, 

116,  168,    169:  called^oitts- 

eee  by  the  Indians,  167. 
Blome,  R.,  his  account  of  Amer- 
ica. 517. 
Blooa hounds,  used  against  Indi- 
ans, 480— ^ 
Bloody  Brook,  disastroos  battle 

of,  216. 
Blueford,  Captain  T.,  cUled  at 

Point  Pleasant,  540. 
Blub   Jacrbt,     defeated     by 

Wayne,  576;    his  daring  at 

Fort  Recovery,  689. 
Blue  Licks,  battle  of  the,  684. 
Bolton.     Commodore,    on   the 

Florida  station,  429. 
BoMAZBBrr.   383—305;   impris- 

onei,  332 ;  death,  301. 
Boni  .K>n.  ?^ft.,  defends  &m, 

98'^ 
Book t,  nc. ions  c     indians  con- 

ceminK,  53, 676 ,  written  with 

one  pen,  178. 
Boone,  Dan.,  681,  683-685^6. 
Bostick,  Mr.,  wounded  in  Flor- 
ida, 471. 
Boeton,  (SAatomat,)   discovered 

bv    liie  rilffrims,  104 ;  early 

vlHits  of  Indians  to,  01 ;  first 

Indian  sachem  of,  known  to 

the  Enf;li>'h,94,  106,  110,  HI, 

IK);  Indians  send  word  tiiey 

will  dine  thereon   Election  -'»••<»,  »»u<iiu,  mu.  wia.,«w« 

d%y,  2212;    they  threaten   to  Butler,  Col    killed  at  Bl  (fair's 

Dumit,96&  i    defeat,  570 
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Bwidinot,  Dr^  on  origin  of  the 
Indians,  U& 

BonoinoT,  E.,  490,  460;  execu- 
tion of,  460. 

BooqueLCoL,  Ohioexpeditiofla, 

BowLaos.anotad  SesUasIs  war- 
rior, 406. 
Bowers,  X   attacked  at  Moaqnl- 

to,495. 
Bowles,  W  A.,  386,  387. 
Boyle,  Hon.  R.,  115,  969, 98S. 
Boyer,  Mr.,  on  N.E.  nations,  93L 
Brackenridge,  on  west,  mounda, 

56.57. 
Bracltet,  Capt.  Anthony,  cap- 
tivity and  death  of,  996, 309, 
306.  334,  700. 
Bniddock,  expedition  and  dealh 

011607—6091 
Bradford.  Gov.  William,  anae- 

dote  or,  37. 
Bradford,  attacked  by  Indiana, 

981.  i»5 
Bradford,  Captain,  killed  at  Mi- 
ami, 57^;  another,  wounded 
at  EsiMJ^fba,  399. 
Bradford,  Mi^j.,  »t  Pceastety  99& 
Bradford,  Col ,  in  the  Florida 

war,  476 
Bradstreet,  Gov.,  47,  697;  OoL, 

expedition  of.  529, 553, 099. 
Branham,  J.,  kid.  in  Flor.,  47L 
BaAirT,  a  Mohavk  chief,  577-> 

593. 
Brewster,  Capt  Beqjamin,  150: 
Mrs.,  145.  •-        -^         »       > 
Briggs,   MeAor,    killed    in   0t 

Clair's  defeat,  971. 
Bridges,  Lieuu,  kUled  in  Bar- 
mar's  defeat,  687. 
Bridgewater,  alarmed,  993 ;  fight 

there,  t». ;  burnt,  949. 
Bbioht  Hobh,  exploit  of,  096^ 
Broadbead,CoL,  bis  expedltloiia, 

557. 
Brock,  General,  and  TacuMsaH. 

028. 
Brocklebank,  Captain  SamuaL 

killed,  99^ 
Brooke,  Lieut.,  killed  at  Ofcse- 

eAe^.483. 
Brookfleld,  beeieged  and  burnt 

913,914,963. 
Brooks,  Wm.,  Juror  to  try  InA 

ans,  106. 
Brooks,  Mary,  murdered.  307. 
Bruwn,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 
476.  * 

Brown,  James,   of   Swanxey, 

198,  205, 206. 
Brown,  3ir  T.,  on  color  of  Indi- 
ans, -27,  26 ;  Mary,  955 ;  John, 
900,984.  ' 

Bruten,  Lieut..  In 

war,  473,  474. 
Bryant's    Station 

seige  of,  689. 
Bufibn,  on  Amer.  aninids,  96. 
Bull's  garrison  taken  and  burnt, 

269. 
Bull,  Capt,  at  Sehmtedad^,  47. 
Bunch,  Mr.,  fanily  of,  cut  off  in 

Florida,  489. 
BuoKoifaAHBLAS,  558—561. 
Burpoyne.  Gen.,  employs  Indi- 
ans, 219. 
Burr,  Col.,  his   Q^tbee  expedi- 
tion, 320. 
Burton,  J.,  murders  an  lnd.,309 
Burton,  Col.,  wounded  at  Jlfe- 

nongnhflm,  609. 
Bushy  Rur^  battle  of,  691,009 
Butler,  Rirhard,  Ind.  oom^  — 
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niiiiz* 


ff,  Jotu^cMUMadtr   tt 

W^mbkgt  88B»890. 
Batlcr,  Mr.,  mimkMUj  to  Hit 

GI«rdkM».  456. 
Batler,  Walter,  •  torr  ImAm  of 

iBdlani,  587. 
Butier,  Col.,  In  Um  FlorMa  war, 

433. 


Butrlck,  IATmh 
Iiidiaiw,90& 
WmuiSk  Mr*.  kOM  by  tha 


bnd,  67, 


&,  takw  uidluu  ta  Eif- 


C»lir»ri^    P.   F,»    on    pfcipliBf 

dlBfli,  477. 
CMUtaiB*  J.  C,  fnil.  Kep.  cf,  445. 
GUlara,  De.  hi*  JVvfvu  flK|ia- 

ditlon,  5(M> 
CWif«riMJUu,  unUke  tit*  Aalatlea, 

Call,  04*,«if  PlorldatitO,  17 

47^,490. 
Cail««Dder,  Jobit^  C«niUF;    IH»- 

OiJunwi,  UXI  i    MtglQ  i>r    ^« 

Bama,  654,  a. 
Calrert,  Got.,  arrivea  la  Maiy- 

laad,41. 
OanriiMleBC,  Mr*t  on  tha  Florida 

war,  496. 
CamiiMl,  T^  hii  LaM  Mas,  80, 

OaniDbal,  LlCoI.,  tt  Onafcaaa, 

CaMnett,  0.,  wracked  on  eoa« 

of  Florida,  48& 
CtmiAt  why  ao  aamed,  38. 
OaaiMmrru^  daatrojred  by  the 

Indlaaf,  588. 
CAifAtATaao,  a  Delaware  chief, 

514— 5I& 
Candiir,  Boain,  kflled  at  Ptotet 

PleaaaiM,MOi 
Capohcmbt,  (NAinrirrairAoO 

which  eee. 
C  Aif  oiriouM  AbrrafaaMt  chief, 

118— 13L 
Capmn,  Lieut,  la  tha  Florida 

war.4a3. 
Card,  F.,  hii  eaptlTlly,  904. 
Carlton,  9or.,eBpl(^  ladtaM, 

340. 
Carpeater,  John,  perilooa  eeeape 

otiia. 

yarpe< 
ip'a  WW,  Mv. 

Carroll,   Oen.,   300; 
miealon  o(;  449. 

CarUiaffinlaiia,  peopled  Amer- 
!«(?)  91. 

Cartier,  carriee  Inda.  to  Fftiaee, 
60. 

Carver,  Cnpi.  J., 
travelt,  Mb,  MO. 

Cmm,  anciently  Awueiae0,  119 ; 
battle  of,  8(3 ;  alege  or,174 ;  de- 
struction of,  l76,503,716jCol, 
Church'a  operationa  at,  970. 

Cashawassbt,  131,  174,  100. 

CAStASsiicNAMon,  163,  174,933. 

CasM,  Col.  L.,  691  ;  fovemor, 
635,637,679. 

Caatiens,  Baron,  notice  of,  900 
— f>93. 

Caawell,  CapL,  in  the  Florida 
war,  424. 

Cat*pasat,  a  P«f»el,  146, 933. 

rjATATAUOH,  brother  of  Paw- 
M  avah,  Soil 


Carpenter,  W^,  dlatreaa  la  PhU- 
Gbwdbt 


Uaakatchaaof 


CAUwaiTAirr,  99 :  a  war  whh 

him  Mi 
Cawuleld.  CoL,  Ib  the  FloriiM 

war,  47B. 
Center,  A4i.,  kid.  atOftn*«*«.483. 
Cbaibika,  aurpriaed  and  killed, 

Chalia,  Mr.  Ck,  fiuafiy  of  mor^ 

tJhallona,  GufL^  Tografa  to  N. 

Bniiaiid,  70. 
Chalmera,  George,  FoUtiealAB- 

Bala,  7& 
CbaniberlalB,  John,  killa  Pau- 

•vt,306. 
Chamaera.  Uevt.,  hia  aaccaaMa 

ia  Florida,  478. 
CiiAaoo,  betivya  OraaA  asAao't 

plot,  361. 
Chaadler,  Oea^  talcen  prlaoBer, 

6BB. 
ChapiB,  Cor.,  In  the  battle  of 

0uUk\wm9fk<\»,  423. 
Chaplain,  Abraham,  on  WtUk 

Cbarlea  I.  did  not  name  New 
Bnftand,63 ;  Chariee  V.,  366 : 
Charies  III.  of  Spain,  885  j  of 
England,  38,  Vft. 

Charlea  RWer,  (alls  of,  (Gir«a(t,) 
1791 

Charleroiz,  HkL  of  M.  France, 
48 ;  on  the  destruction  of  AVrr- 
ridftmok^  311 ;  on  AitJiCAif- 
aoiT,  393  j  hIa  account  of  the 
deatruction  of  Haverhill,  395 ; 
of  Deertleld,  397,398  i  of  Sche- 
nectady, 47--50 ;  obaenratlona 
of,  480, 500,  506,  500,  546. 

Charlotte  Harbor,  atUck  upon, 

Chelmsford,  (AbaM*aa*<,)  179; 

tnmbles  there,  180 :   Indians 

massacred  there,  301 ;  Allen's 

Hlatory  of,  181.989 
OksrsJfcsss,  364—366 :  expatrian 

tlono(;437— 479;  700,  newa?^ 


paper,  454, 458,  459 
Cherry  Valffy,  .' 
589, 585, 6. 


Clierry  Vallfy,  destruction  of. 


CHiBATAuaoT,    94,    99,    107— 

lOOl 
CmaATOMo,   depiedatloBs    ttty 

Chibow,  a  JVbun^aajsl  chief, 
killed,  9801 

CniaHAar,  raHaved  by  Jackson, 
305. 

Chlvcco,  a  ytmfasli  chief,  370, 
38a 

Chocobua,  legend  concerning, 
98& 

CAdktar*,  country  ot  7, 366, 608. 

Chopart,  M.,  kUled  for  hIa 
abuaea,  389,  363. 

Cbristtanlty,  why  it  has  de- 
clined among  Indians,  175. 

Chronicles  of  the  Indiana,  713. 

Chrvaostom  derides  philoeophy, 

Cbttbb,  Oaptn  306 ;   killed   at 

AndoTcr,  306. 
Cbnrch,  Col.  BenJ.,  188, 180,197, 

900, 910, 910, 993-997. 935-9, 

949-957.  970,  994,  3117,  330, 

334;  Caleb,  963. 
Churchman,  John,   on  Indian 

trouMea  In  Pa.,  680. 
Cmu^vaouttaoub.     (Dovslc- 

HBAD,)  killed,  461. 
Claiborne,  Oen.,  expeditions  of. 


Clark,  T^  Ua  letter  an  Che  4» 
^  strueCloB  of  Caseo,716. 
Clark,  R.,  eecapea  from  0ada'« 

massacre,  418b 
Clarke,  (Tliomas?)  Ibmily  de 

•troyed,    945;   Oen.,  O.  R., 

561;    hie    ezpedtUons    08S; 

Lieut^illed  in  Harmerv ^m- 

feat,^7. 
CiayTHeary.  486, 430, 44& 
ClayioB,  Judge  A.  a,  and  Ibe 

.cyreftMs,  453— 45& 
Cltaich,  Gen.  D.  L.,  416,  4BI, 

469—471. 
Clint^^n.  De  Witt,  34,507. 
ClckMf,  Mrs.,  has  the  first  eUM 

born  In  Georgia,  360. 
CUav  c  d ,  Sarah,  accused  of  witeb- 

cma,  18^ 
CJvdc,  M^)or,  in  the  flghl  bk 

O  F  I  f  V  LKA,  581. 

Ci>  A  >i  .1  ■  iCHB,  (Wild  Cat.)  481« 

48:^, 
CoARA^    (AixroAToa,)    981, 

318, 399,  Si,  338. 
Cobbet,  Thos.,  his  captivfty,990L 
Oobum,  R.,  Indian  agent,  34QL 
Co€kac9,  (Dorer,  N.H.,)  960^81 ; 

serious  troubles  there,  996-«  ; 

destraetion  of,  988, 290 ;  treat|r 

with  eastern  Inds.  there,  716b 
Cocke,  Oen.,  in  the  Osak  war, 

30QL 
Coddington,  W.,  pureliasea  R. 

Island,  194. 
Coffeo,  Gen.,  In  the  CV«sit  war. 

391,  395,  396,  309. 
Cogseshall,  John,  100. 
Cohen,  Mr.,  his   Hist  of  tte 

Florida  War,  496L 
Cold,  Capt.,  in    fight  at  Fen 

George,  507. 
Colden,  HIsL  of  ¥%•  JVb(iens^4BL 
Cole.  Hugh,  100, 206. 
Colllcnt,  (Culaoit  in  teztj  hi  tte 

Pequot  war,  17L 
CoLaimT,GaK.,a  (3UiEaMw,4lll 
Coligni  aends  a  colony  to  Flori- 
da, 360L 
Cdlina,  Mr.,  killed  by  the  Ib- 

dlana,  133L 
Colman,  John,  killed,  68. 
Cbtoestaff  *is,  massacre  at,  48BL 
Columbus    takea    Indkns     to 

Spain.  67,  68. 
Coiton,  Mr.,  killed  by  Inda.,  439 
Cometa,  viewed  as  omlnoua,  80l 

^"m^iii^'  (-«f«*-H««0 

OonjAKAquoBo,  a  JWiiiaiaaait 

chief,  199. 
ConwncTiooTa,     a     Mokagmm 

chief,  166. 
Converse.  Oapt.  J.,  his  heroic  do- 
fence  of  Wells,  99L  335. 
CoawAT,  Paraa,  a  JVMitk,99aL 
Consort,  Cornelius,  9138, 909, 91A. 

328. 
Cook,  Caleb,  had  the  gun  that 

killed  King  Philip,  m 
Cook,  John,  of  AewOuuty  346k 
Cook,  Zarock,  killed  in  Florida, 

971. 
Cody,  Mr.,  frmily  murdered  29 

Florida,415. 
Cooper,   Mai,  in  the   Floiiii 

war,  409,  470. 
CooPBB,  (dsocHKa,)  killed,  €m 
Copp,  W.,  an  early  residcU  of 

Boston,  104. 
Corban,  goodroan,  killed  at  Ga»> 

es,716. 
Cornelius.  —  See  Conocrt. 
Corlis,  George,  46. 
CoMfAN,  931  ;  iasuHed  fa  Boa 
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OoraUB,  W.,  fhnihr  of  mar- 
4«ndby  IndliiiM,  1331 

OooirrLAHT,  •  SnMcc  chief,  606 
-616. 

C«BiirrAU,  aA«MiiM,  53S-546. 

Cor^Xi  Martha,  accuaed  of 
witcheraA,  184. 

Omk0etm,  taken  and  destroyed, 

OoltMPel,  Sfr  Clamant,  370. 
OolyHiora.  CanC,  kOled,  375. 
Oawty,  Mr.,  family  murdered, 
4091 

GonraO,  Capt.  Jnmea,  9S9,  608. 
^  i#,  n  irihe  of  Creeks,  397, 


Ooz,  Col.,  killed  at  Ortskana,581. 
CsAiiK,  Kino,  (7'aHU,)  QS7. 
Cnnlleld,  Gov.,  perfidioasly  at- 

tempts  to  brine  down  the  Mo- 
hawks on  the  N.  B.  Ind8.,997. 
Qrawford,  Col.,  expedition  and 

death  of,  563— 365. 
Crawley,  Mr.,  his  house  uiun- 

deied,285. 
ONsief,KeogrBphy  of  their  coun 

liy,  II,  :»4,  385;  west,  701. 
OiMs,  destroyed  by  small  pox, 

677. 
Creaap,  Col.,  brings  on  a  war, 

587, 696.  ^ 

Oieoa,  Dr.,  kil*d  in  Florida,  471. 
Oierier,  M.,   killed  at  Salmon 

FUls,301. 
Cioeker,  WiUiam,  Juror,  196. 
Crogban,  Col.,  995, 590,  flOl,  608. 
Gross  Timben,  batUe  of  the,  673. 
Crowell,    rOowell,]     CaiMaIn, 

[Jamea?r  1298, 698. 
CfoweJl,  CoU,  his    phintation 

ravaged,  433. 
Oown,  John,  the  poet,  38. 
Conger,  Ueut.  Col.,  of  S.  C,  53 ; 
Oroflar,  Mr.,  his  pUntatkw  rar. 


aged,41& 
?tidwor'    " 


Otidworth,  Jaraea,  109. 
Comminf  .Col.,  In  Blaek-bawk*s 

war,6«. 
Conminx,  Shr  A^  travels  of, 

386,3671 

OOSTAUMIA.  [KutTALOOA,]  691 

Cathbert,  LfoaL,  at  Battle  of 

OaiCUseeedkac,  493. 
CnthbertaoD,  Cuthberl,  of  Ply- 

flMMlth,90. 
OVTSM  AMOEIlf,  105, 100, 110, 115 
j^l7j^47,  i60ri64,  179,  174, 

CoTTAqmir,  attempla  Ohcas's 
life,  m.  *^ 

O. 

0ade,  >moff.  defeat  and  death 
eC;  416, 417. 
^  "  IS,  Com.,  oo  Florida  sta- 


Dalton,  a  soldier,  kOled  in  Flo- 
rida, 470. 

DalysK,  Capt,  killed  at  Detroit, 
iSSL 

DaBcy,  UeuL,  In  the  Florida 
war,  499. 

DanCNth,  Jooa.,  181 :  Thoa.,  906. 

Dawibl,  a  capt.  anaer  Chareb, 
970. 

Daniel,  CoL,  expedition  at,  42. 

Daniel,  Thomas,  signs  Icdian 
treaty  at  Dover,  716. 

Dark,  Col.,  under  St.  Clair,  570. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  183. 

Davenport,  Lieut.,  168,  171; 
anotfior,  670. 

Davev,  John,  a  Welshman,  53. 

Davidson,  CapC,  death  of,  496. 


INDBX. 


Davie,  B..  purchaees  Swan  Isl- 
and, 985w 

Davis,  Cape.  William,  commis- 
sioner, 906. 

Deane,  Samuel,  Hist  of  Scitu- 
ate,  931, 939. 

Dearborn,  Oea.  Henry,  320. 

Decalleres,  liis  frocuois  expedi- 
tion, 504. 

Dbckaeo,  Johh,  a  Smsca  chief, 
611. 

DacoaiK,  death  of,  655, 667, 679. 

Dedham,  {tVooUomnunuam^gue,) 
198 ;  murder  there,  9^ 

Deeraeld,(PoeM»(iuc,)  attacked, 
963  i  destroyed,  395. 

De  Foe^  his  Robinson  Crusoe,  87. 

DBKANisoaA,  an  /roeaois  chief, 
505. 

Delaware,  Lord,  cruelty  to  In- 
dians, ;t55  ,  takes  Pocauom- 
TAt  to  court,  358. 

Deni8on,Cap.,  931, 933, 934,960 ; 
Gen.  970. 

Dennis,Mr.,proceeding8  against, 
455)i 

Denny,  Gov.,  507, 598. 

Depeyster,  Mr.,  his  plantatton 
ravaged,  416. 

Dermer,  Capt.,  voyages  ol^74, 

DeviVs  Hole,  maaaaere  at,  60& 
Devil,  singular  charges  a^inst 

25, 100 ;  a  true  pnpbec  to  the 

Indians,  308. 
Diamond,    John,   toftnred    at 

Wells,  991. 
Dieskaw,   Gen.,  deftated  a»d 

slabi,530. 
Dickinson,  V..  kOled  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540. 
Dighton,  supposed   InscrlpUoa 

there,  60. 
Diodonis  aappoaed  to  loAr  to 

America,  9L 
Doddridge's  Indian  Wars,  619, 

90,537,530-«4l,54\5nr  55& 
Dodd,  Enaign,  in  the  Battle  of 

Port  Reeoveiy,  680. 
Dodge,   J..  S9;   Oen.j« 

Blaok-mawe,  647—457. 
Dogs  employed  against  Indians, 

DoifAooitA,  the  chief,  diee  in 
France,  09. 

Donaldson,  Col.,  kilUd  at 
/te,309. 

Done,  J.,  Juror  to  try  Inds.,  196. 

Dony,  his  fort  taken,  308, 309  j 
aigns  a  treaty,  715. 

Dorchester,  [JVatMca,]  Kur- 
•HAMAKiif,  its  first  sachem 
known  to  the  English,  106. 

Doraey,  Mr.,  his  house  burnt, 
494. 

DouBLaHBAD,  44  t  murdered, 
461. 

Douglas,  Mr.,  in  a  flgbt  at  Dun- 
la  wton,  495. 

Douglass,  Dr.,  on  the  Indian 
Bible,  17& 

Doughty,  Midor,  disaster  of,  68S. 

Dover,  N.  H.,  (Cm^^op.)  great 
Bussacre  there,  996, 999  ;  In- 
diana surprised  there,  180 ; 
Indiana  imprisoned  there,  205. 

Downing,  E.,  of  London,  111. 

C/mke,  Abraham,  of  Hampton, 
996 ;  Daniel,  on  Western  An- 
tiquities, 56, 57  i  Capt.  George, 
&rst  ISnglishman  in  the  River 
Su  Lnwrence,  84  ;  J.  R..  499 ; 
Lieuu,  gallant  exploit  of,  688 ; 
Sir  Bernard,  84  ;  Sir  Francis, 
83,  87,  114,  346,  713;  Samuel, 
Indian  teacher,  P7 
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Drane,  Capt,  in  the   Florida 

war,  499. 
Drane,  (Foif ,)  attack  upon,  471. 
Dudley,    (( iakanakcngktmMth) 

179. 
Dudley,  CoL,  his  defeat  and 

death,  890 ;  Gov.,  35, 119, 196, 

991 
Duer,  WOliam,  escape  of  (\tom 

capUvitv,56CL 
Dumaa,  M.,  at  Bnddock*a  de- 
feat, 60a 
Dummer,  Rev.  a,  kld^  901, 33ft 
Dummett,  CoL,  his  plantatios 

ravaged,  416-495. 
Dn  MulSjM.,  goes  agahist  St 

John,  3513. 
Dunbar,  Col.,  under  Braddock 

607. 
Duaean,  Lieut.,  la  the  Florlde 

war,  416. 
Dnnham,  Mr^  bis  boose  plun- 
dered, 41& 
Dnpooeean,  P.  8L,  oa  Penah 

Treaty.  517. 
Durant,  Mi.,  aaeends  at  ILYork, 

664. 
Dorham,  aAOra  at,  30^  304. 
Durham,   goodaian,  killed  tf 

Ca8eoJl& 
Doilll,  Philips  Ihnlly  deatioyed, 

335 ;  John,  336. 
Duston,  Han.  Jier  narrative,  4f 
Dutch,  of  N.  T«tk,tbdr  ladiaa 

war,  139. 
Davalf ,  Gov ,  diitreaaei  the  la 

diana,  411, 463L 
Dwigbt,  Dr.  T.,  OB  tbt  deatnia 

tioa  of  PsmsCs,  173. 


■Biea,Tboaiii.blB  Aalhri* 
abmd,  984 )  Aiitbar  aeco» 

Batman,  Aana,  takes  capttfia, 
338,7.  -— — » 

Batman.  Philip,  a  9ugtf%  VL 

Edaon,Joa^ofBridfewalar,fl03 
gc*sCa,  a  CkmrtkM  town,  im, 
EoBBBMBT,  a  TmrttiM  ehlel, 

Elixabetb,  Queea,  84, 114, 344. 
Eixiirirsico  enuilly  nurderad, 

545. 
Ellk»tt,Mr.,  proeeediaga  agalnat, 

45Sb 


SpKD- 


Ellis,  Capt,  bia  eniolt,  487. 

BlXSK WATAWA,  B  WtaWSBSSS  11 

pheC,e91 
Emathla,  Chablbs,  468, 47Su 
EmtTBssioo,  hie  daAat   and 

death,  407. 
Endicot,  Gov.  John,  ezpedMon 

aaainst  the  PtqtuU,  116,  168  j 

allowa    NiMoaBT   *«to  right 

himaelf,*'  144. 
BntBvoaa  entertahaa  early  vogr- 

agera,  344. 
Btahow,  (ArAKOwJ 71— •74|fl 
BraBAiM,  Caft.,  940,  979. 978. 
Estill^p^  defeat  and  doatli 

of,  e8L 
Ethringtoa,  Mi^or,  aarprlaal  oC 

648. 
BrowoMKOAM  vlalta  Bn^,  ilOl 
Bvaas,  Mr.,  about  WtUk  Im- 

diana,  64. 
Everett,  Gov.  Id.,  916,874, 878 
Everett,  aarfeoa  In  U.  &  anaa 
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F. 

Fliluiy.  Mr.,  wounded  in  Flori- 
da, 4k. 

PKU-achl,  rrurner'f  FalUi]  8Sa 

rkaning,  Col..  In  tbo  Florida 
wv,  499,  471 

Fxnuu%*9  Bbothbb,  506,  603— 

eoe. 

I^umer,  John,  communicationtt 

of,  9B4,  994. 
fkrrtngton,  Thomas,  Icillrd,  139. 
FkrwM,  Uaut.  J.,  under  Love- 

weU,  315. 
FelL  J.  B.,  hi*  UM.  of  Ipawlch, 

llb,111.3S3. 
Fenner,  (/apt.  Arthur,  capture* 

Tift,  919. 
Field,  Col.,  wounded  at  Point 

FtoMant,  539;  at  Braddock's 


Fi«s,  Jm,  flthta  under  Jack- 
eon,  399. 
FIfhU.  —  See  Daulen. 
Flbon,  J.,  big  Hist  of  Kentucky, 


ir,  CapL,  in   the   Florida 
war,  479. 

FUca,  Mr.,  bis  interview  with 
Wahalaivckt,  289. 

Fheh,  Jamet,  missionary  to  the 
Mokifans,  149. 

Mm  Jirstunw,  erroneoosly  so 
ealled,  510. 

Flafg,  Lieut.,  killed,  33Si. 

FLaMmoo,  visiu  Philadelphia, 
44. 

FUuBslMd,  Dr.,  \lMiiod  bf  In- 
dians, 5iL 

mm  kmi9t  their  eountry,  8; 
their  name,  365. 

ViMBioft  Pen7»  A  captlTe,  r»- 
laaeed,568. 

Fleming,  Capt.  W.,  kUlad  at 
FiBlBt  Pleasant,  540. 

FUaten,  Mr.,  murdered  In  Flori- 
da. 415. 

Flarida,  why  so  named,  36& 
.oridaWar,  410—416, 461—496. 

/loamoy.  Colonel,  kiHed,  433. 

Floyd,  Capt.,  his  retreat  (took 
Lee,  335. 

Floyd,  Gen.,  wounded  at  jf»- 
lessee,  397. 

FLUBu.8ii,an  eastern  chier975. 

F6ntalne,  Mi^.,  killed  at  j/tasit, 
686. 

Foot,  Capt.  Samuel,  tortured  to 
4eath,335. 

Foote,  £.  T.,  note  of,  on  the 
ftnsees,  615. 

Forbes,  eecapes  Indians  in  Flor- 
ida, 499. 

Fbrd,  capt.  in  BL  Clair's  army, 
S79. 

Fort  Aufustusr  680;  CnUro- 
quo> ,  504,  5' lis,  Vl*i,  SlO ;  Cn  f^i- 
berUinitf  ihjO;  Hiuar^rii,  <>(); 
D#la»r»^  *Vis.»,  57f*;  J>|H>iiite, 
57«  ;   DetTyU,  MC^— SV3  .    TV|- 

Seine,  G07^  <^^  E^hvupj, 
7;  EHa,Mr7,  Franklin, '<i7; 
Grci*r}Vi]leH,Sr7nfA7Tj  [lAimUMti, 
570  r  lliLTrjicir,  »i^7,  1^13  i  ia- 
dustrv ,  S7*s  Jff nttf un,  STO.S'?  1 , 
661 ;  kntftmtrlciiK  5ft4.5aAAM; 

Loudoti,'.)75— 7;  Madison,  f)78 ; 
Maum«w,  57G;  Meks,  03<); 
Miami, 549:  Michilimokinnk, 
548-,  M*Henry,  063;  M'ln 
loeh,  861,  564  ;  MImms,  389  ; 
Mlstick,  1C9;  Monroe,  662: 
Narracanaet,  917 ;  Necemity, 
aBi;  Niagara,  698;  Ouchta- 
M«,549;  Pitt  549;  Pocawet, 


919  ;  Fresq'lslc,  549,  .'S76  ;  |  Georfes,  Sir  F.,  his  proceedmfi 
Prince  Oeorcc,  377;  Rccov-.  aboiu  New  England,  69,  74. 
ery,  57I,f>76,687,6S8;  S.indii*- '  Ocfirpn,  early  hi?(tor>'  of,  369, 
ky,  549:  Sliirley,  534  ;  8tan-|  first  whilr  child  lK>m  in,  3(;9. 
wix,  613  ;  tiU  John's,  39.i  ;  CiblMjna,  Mujor  Bdward,  1^ 
St.  JoMph*s,  549;  Venango,  Gibks,  Johiv,  an  Indian  preach 
509,  549;    Washington,  5<>9,'     er,  909. 

687;    Wayne,  54i9,  57.i,  574;  Gibb.%  ('apt.,  jnenjainin?]   hid 
Wiutennoot,  58J.  treatment  oiibe  Praying  Itx- 

Foeter,  Col.,  in  tiie  Florida  war,      diansi,  180. 

477,  484.  Gilnwn,  I'ol.,  520. 

Fowler,  LieuU,  in  the  Florida  GiNoii,  CapL,  at  Fort  RecoTery, 

war,  484.  »;'^<<. 

Foxo5,a  witnefleifor  ITncas,  ICl.  Cilbcrt,  Fir  Humphrey,  114. 
Fox  PU,  N.  11.,  dvsiroyed.  334.    I  Gill,  (  ol.,  in  the  Florida  Mumx, 
Francis,    of    JVoiuet,    901  ;    a       475. 
SoninoUf  executed,  400,  403  ; '  Gilmer,  Gov.  of  Ga.,  443,  453. 
of  Pnto6«ca<,  220.  jGilmore,   Mr.,  killed  at   Foiot 

Franklin,  lien.,  98, 41,49  ;  615.  |     Plrasant,  545. 
Fnizer,  ('apt.,  in   the  Florida ' Girard,   Stephen,  and    Black- 
war,41(U^19.  I     hawk,  6GL 

Girty,  Simon,  leader  of  Indians 

556-670,689. 
Gist,  Mr.,  with  Washington,  44, 

533. 
Gladwin,  M^.,  Gov.  of  Detroit, 

547—560. 
Glen,  Alex.,  at  SchenectadT,4^ 
Olikhikaiv,  518 ;  murdered,5W 
Onadeahuetten,  massacre  there, 

519,  590. 
Godfrey,  Mr.,  bis  marriage,  £55. 
Godflrey,  T.,  escape  of  his  (ki»- 

ily  in  Florida,  41& 
Oodman,  J.  D.,  his  Nat  Hia- 

tory,635. 
GoflT,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida  war. 

475. 
Ooldinc,  Capt  Roger,  910,  SS5» 


Freeman,  Mr.  John,  905. 
Frenchmen  taken  by  Indians, 

84,85. 
Frontenac,  Gov.,  anecdote  of, 

334. 
Frost,  Capt,  981,  990;  killed, 

309. 
Prye,  Jonathan,  killed  at  Pig- 

wokM^  3i5w 
Fullam,  Jacob,  killed  at  Pi/iee- 

ket,  317. 
Fuller,    Dr.    Samuel,   of    Ply- 
mouth, 191. 
Fuller,  Capt,  flfchU  PHiur  at 

Poeauu.  910,  911. 
Fuller's  Worthiea  of  England, 

70,  178 ;  Worthies  of  Devon, 

85. 
Fumis,  T.,  about  tiie  Waating 

PurdUm^SSSk 
FvsiB,  murd.  In  Florida,  470. 

O. 

Gadsden,  Col.,  agent  in  Florida, 

463,464. 
Gage,  Gen.,  at  Bnddock*s  Aght, 

Gaines,  Gen.,  in  Ifiseonnn,  643 ; 

in  the  Florida  war,  499. 
Gallup,  Capt,  exploit,  167 ;  ax- 

ecutioner,  170. 
Gamble,  Col.,  in  Florida  war, 

493,494. 
Ganaes,  Indians  addicted  to,  89, 

Gansevoort,  Col.,  at  Fort  Stan- 

wix,  579—581 
Gardner,  Capt,  in  Dade's  light, 

417,418;  killed,  961. 
Gardner,  Major,  in  the  Florida 

war,  476,  480. 
Gary,  Major,  mad  prank  of,  684. 
Gates,   Capt,    in    the    Florida 

war,  499. 
Gates,  Gen.  Horatio,  5L 
Gatlin,  Dr.,  killed    in    Dade's 

battle,  Florida,  418. 
Gedney,  CoL,  306. 
Geiger,  Mr.,  murdered  in  Flori- 
da, 494. 
Gellbmbnd.  —  See      Kxlaxa- 

MAfro,  561. 
Gemeraye,  Lt, defeated ,504 ,5a'i 
Gendal,   Capt,   seises    Muao, 

989. 
Gentry,  Col.,  killed  at  OJb«eAe- 

»se,483. 
GBorrRsr,  a  noted  .Asn. M.995. 
Gborob,  Capt.,  death  of,  C73. 
George  Sec,  367—309 ;  Third, 

confers  landti  on  R«a?(t,  591. 
GaoaoB,    Baoamobb,    (fi^mn^ 

pwftet,)  105,  111,978  , 

2V 


Gold,  Miss   H.  R., 

Cherokee,  456. 
Good,  Dwothr,  184 ,  tteralMB^ 
Goodman,  Lieut,  kilU4  at  Fu 

Pleasant,  54a 
Gooo-Pbtbb,   taken   priaoner 

609. 
Goodwin,  Col.,  in  Florida  wni . 

471. 
Oookin,  MiOoi*  Daniel,  178, 180, 

181,  195,  919,  983,  998,  S68, 

973, 978 ;  death  of,  190siiels. 
Gordon,  Mi^or,  In  the  FlorMn 

war,  475. 
Gorham.  Mi^or,  in  tha  Florida 

war,  478. 
Gorton,  Rev.  Samuel,  119, 198» 

189,  925, 957. 
Gosnold,  Capt,  his  voyage  to 

New  Englanil,  84 
Gould,  E.,  lost  in  the  Aght  n 

Dunlawton,  496. 
Grafton,  (HasMnametitj)  a  tow* 

of  Prayinff  Indians,  I79l 
Gmfton,  duke  of,  371. 
Graham.  Capt.  'n  the  Foridn 

war,  499,  493. 
Graham,  J.  A.,  S|»eech  to  Indi- 
ans, 665. 
Graham.    Lieut,  wounded    ai 

OmitJdeeooeJus,  499. 
GaAifD  Sua  resists  the  French, 

389,383. 
GRAifOA?(BKK0,  aVirginia  chief, 

346,347. 
Granger,  Mr.,  on  tLj    Florida 

war,  497, 4-28. 
Grahoula,  speech  of  to  De  In 

Rarre,  .'•09. 
Grant,  Col.,  his  expeditions,  779. 
Gray,  Edward,  949;   a  family 

murdered,  4t<P. 
Grayson,  Lieut.,  in  the  FlorM«i 

war,  417. 
Grbat  MoRTAr    «  noted   line 

**^digTzedbyLjOOgle 
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cve*ufv,  9&, 
Grem,   r,ul.,  exploit   of,   493; 

lln.,  kilted,  493. 
Green,  B.,  printer  of  bookt  in 

iQduin,  115. 
Ofeenland,  N.  II.,  depredationa 

at,  905. 
Greenrille,  Sir  R.,345— 347;  360. 
Griffln,  Mr.,  an  original  grantee 

of  Sudbury,  117. 
Qrotiuii,  H»^on  peopling  Amer- 

Choton,  Mass.,  attacked  by  tbe 

Jvi^pmiau,23l,266,333. 
Groref,  CapL,  in  the  Florida 

war,  476. 
€hni»t.  GBoaaB,  invents  letten, 

95i. 
GoBitTSMioo.  hif  defeat  and 

death,  407. 
OsAirrwAiA,     (CoanrLjLirraa,) 

606-416. 
Oylet,  J.,  SOI }  Cap.,  killed,  332. 

H. 

Hadley.  troubles  there,  284. 

HadweU,  Bei^.,  killed  at  Cweo, 
716, 

Hahatuk,  (Ahatioit,)  109l 

Hauo-Haoo,  his  parley  with 
Jeasup,486. 

aAUO-TutTBNUOoa,  403,  494. 

Hai.f-Kino,  a  Huron^  548,  519, 
531,539,554,555.716. 

Half-Town,  a  Sriuca  chief,  597, 
606,607. 

Halkat,  Sir  Peter,  killed  at  Mo- 
H0ngweUi,  609. 

Halkett,  John,  Notes  on  the  In- 
dians, 178. 

fiiAt»M9,  massacre  of  the,  897. 

Hall,  Mr.,  family  of,  captivated, 

Hambla,  Mr.,  attacked  at  Cherry 

Valley,  566. 
Hamden,  Mr.,coi|)ectures  about, 

88.88. 
Hamilton,  Capt.,  wounded  at 

Antj^biu399. 
HamiltonTbr.,  at  <htitUte»ockm 

flfht,m 
Hammond,  W.,  killed    by  a 

giant-Uke  Indian,  138. 
Hampton,  i  tfimtkumM,] 

vpoD,  307. 
Hamtramk,  CoL,  witb  Gen.  St. 

Clair,  570. 
Haaam,  Capt.,  voyage  to  Naw 

England,  70. 
Hand,  Gen.,  bis  Indian  expedi- 
tion, 645. 
Hanno,  his  voyage  ahoat  Africa, 

90. 
Hak^Jaoob,  son  of  Cawassat- 

aoo,  516. 
Hanson,  Col.,  483,  494 ;  U.  W. 

Hanson,  Hans,  anecdote  of,  515, 

516k 
Habdiob,  David,  snrprlsal  of, 

4301 
Hardin,  Col.  John,  a  prlsoMr, 

6607killed,  660^699;  oOcar 

uuMr  Harmer,  68& 
Harding,  Capt.,  ambassador  to 

JVarrsfOMMCs,  157. 
Harding.  Ueut^  in  tlie  Florida 

war,  4i94. 
Habio,  his  ambaMy  to  Floflda, 

*  ,Mi4or,klUadatMlairi, 


campaign,  .VJO.  685 ;  treaty  of 
Fort  fiarmer,  607,  613. 

Harmon,  Major,  takes  Ak- 
ridgewokj  311. 

Harney,  Col.,  disaster  at  Sym»- 
bal,  460,  480,  495 ;  amonK  the 
everglades,  ik. 

Harper,  Col.,  foraous  exploit  of, 
603. 

Harpenfield,  destroy^  by  In- 
dians, 588. 

Harris,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  478. 

Harris,  pr.  io^n^  Collection  of 


Harrier.  T.  M.,  on  Western 

AntioaiUes,  58,  J0l9. 
Harris,  Thomas,  of  AteT^oMft, 

990. 
Harrison,  Gen.,  bis  campaigns, 

Harrison,  Iieut»  in  the  Florida 

war,  484. 
Harrison,  — ,  buys  lands  of 

PsqmtSy  I6f^ 
Hart.  M14.,  in  the  Ftorlda  war, 

Hartshom,Capt,666— 688;  kid., 

689. 
Harvey,  Ella.,  of  Boston,  700b 
Harwood.  John,  killed  at  F^- 


JKusssaoauMC,  its  etymology,  115, 

17B. 
Hatch,  Wm.,  buys  lands  of  In- 

diaUiliOO. 
Hatfleld,  Indtens  attempt  upon, 

817  9b1  BB3k 
Hatheriyi^Tlmothy,  boys  Indian 

lands,  lOO. 

Hatqat*  a  9tdti,  bant  at  St. 

DomiQflo,41. 
Haverhnrattaek6d,45;  aaekad, 

HAvans,  Jack,  n  ff4 
956. 

Hawxips,  (KAiiiAjaAOOs,)987— 

aoa 

HAWKiirty  Bnn,  safnswhr  wool 
ded,3»!. 

^wKim,  fllAM|  aseeatad,  3M. 
awley,  Bev.  Oideon,  of  JKarik- 

MS,  floOb 

Hajnea,  JL  dalaeti  UaoAs*s  per- 
fldy,  198, 196, 14L 

Haywood,  Dorothy,  killad  at 
Dartmoothi  945. 

Haywood,  John,  History  of 
rsiMS«sss^a7& 

Heads  cf  EnglishmaB,  soaae 
sent  liy  tha  JVhrrsMsaMls  to 
the  J^^nwks,  973;  that  ef 
PHiur  set  oa  a  gibbeL  997 : 
that  of  Matooitai,  964  {  of 
FsfMS^  set  upon  Saybrook 

HaaU,  Capt.,  delbated  and  kid., 

9801 
Haama,S.^ioam^  to  Noithem 

Heckawelder,  John,  captivity 

oi;51fUS3C 
HdiUouia,  M^lor,  dies  ia  Flori- 

da,  471 


of,  976,  98O. 
Ha»dara2ii,< 


Captn  aipeditton 

Col.,  in  th«  Florida 
war,  47& 
HandwEwm,  MTIlHam,  966 }  CoL, 

Hendarson.  Ueitt,  killad    in 

Dade's  llcht.  418-490. 
Hwnaiot,  kid.  at  Lake  George, 


HcriGt'KrisHR*,  a  noted  IMa 

iMri,  561. 
Ilennepiti,  Father,  Travels  in 

America,  'JCb. 
Henry,  Alexander,  Travels  in 

the  We«t,54b. 
Henry,  Patrick,  and  CuantTALK, 

546. 
Henry  Seventh,  of  Encland,67. 
Herkimer,  Gen.,  579 ;  killed  at 

OruUna,  581. 

Seniapdes,  Gen.,  478,  480->48iL 
ertell,   sacks   Salmon    Fails, 
901—309 :  defeated  by  Blac«- 
EBTTLa,  6M:  killMl,  394. 
HuoooMBt,  a  Christian  Indian, 

189. 
Hipics,  C.  R.,  tt  Clur9ke$  chlei; 

HiaSS,        (TuKO-SBa-MATMLAj 

395,  41£ 
Uicfcs,  Levi,  a  captive,  53. 
Hide,  Richard,  his  account  ol 

MiAirrvaNOMOH*t  death,  131 
noted   Indian. 


lliDB,   Sam,   a 
,  death  of,  37. 


Uitginbotham,  Mr.,  escape  i> 

Fferida,  47^-^73. 
Higgins,   BeiU.,  a  Juror,  196; 

Panl,  a  captive.  340. 
Higgins,  EnMgn,  killed  in  Hat 

^mer^deftat,687. 
kioGoa,  Nao,  996,   309,   30i^ 

910. 
HUl,  Col^  is  defeated  by  bMti- 

ans,  969^ 
HiLusHAOo,  398— 403 ;  hanged, 

,494b 
Hilton,  Capu,  his  garrison  at- 

Hind^Lieot.,  at  battle  of  San 

.Felaaeo«474 
Hinkley,  Gov.,  4 ;  Mr.  ThoiHa, 

HiOft,  chief  of   New  Albiott, 

(CWi^bnna,)8a. 
Hiatonr*  ttna,  Uttla  road,  9W, 

la  not  always  the  same,  961. 
HiMieoel^  ^at..  In  the  Florldi 

Hitchcock,  Profl,  on  Geology, 

at  Cant 

aiBiiaifi,46a,48L 
)hn,  100}  ambaa- 
,940,975b 
HoBOMOK,  a  IFssipsBisy,  n^ 

IOC 
HoBsoa,  Capt.,  voyage  to  New 

Eoglttd,79. 
Hogtown,  murder  of   Indiana 

there,  414,  470. 
H6i.ATOooifaB,  479,  494. 
HDlioke,  Capt.,    at    Tomar^ 

Fklli«969. 
Holmes,  J.,  Travels  in  America, 

Holloman,  Capt^IlM  at  camp 

MaLemors,  499. 
Homer,  Jonathan,  Histoiy  of 

Nawton,  18QL 
Homte,  auppaaed  to  lafbr  to 

Aawrica,1^L 
Hooder,  Cap(.«h]8  9ght  at  lafts 

HMkaTcapt,  nmati  Indiana  at 

Os«es,99ei 
Ho-nno-vanl-TAW-RO-Eow, 

tlsltBBngla*d,510. 
HoMHOoa,  989,  997,  998L  8I0L 

909,308,934,  995. 
H^kbi,  Edward,  tiaMj  with 

.  btephaa,  amian  if 
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iOidi«iit,SBL 

flbp0on,  Lieut.,  ia  Um  Floridm 

war,  4»fti. 
Horace.  nippoMd   to  refer  to 

America,  91. 
HoaaoTLinaD       taken       and 


banged,  w^ 
BorseaeclCf    Indiane 


defeated 
137,    149} 


Dfur4er  t%t,  53  L 

Bcrfnrd,  Mr^^wotitijedln  Flor- 
ida, 47Q, 

HowaU,  Mr.,  hii  Aunily  de- 
ftroT<idf  493. 

BifWiAaa,  Ifuc,  LiAut.  In  Phil- 
ips WW,  ^25.  SCi. 

Howlsnd,  Eacnt  J  ,  935,  336, 
a3»  J  John,  Ti&5. 

Hoft,  Gen.  E.,  hi#  Aatiqaarlan 
^mmtthm,  HH^  ^15,917,  293. 

Uudibn*,    luiUeronic     paeeafe 

fioBl,  So. 

Hudioa«  Cnpt.,  thforren  the 
rlv»r  of  tko  nr<;i^B.  68.  [lie 
Indlu  lum*  wm«  JUniAclnuH.] 

Ilntb«ft,  IJf^ut^,  k>U4d,  489. 

Uul!.  GiMi.  \Vm  fa  ihe  war  of 
IS  La.  02^. 

Bkll,  Mrb,  r*deeth>d  fhnn  cap- 

&!ann,  liri^  lile  taillan  charity, 


,Col^  of  Florida,  489, 

HinrraB,  Oavt.,  a  Al^paialk  war- 
rior, 979. 


UeaL,attbe  battle  of 
mmcAm,  4S3l 
oatar,  Mr.,  bii  plantation  rar- 

HaaaeweU,  LL,  wounded,  308. 
-        -    '  1  of  to  New 


HontBT,  ICr..  nnarfci 


uuivar,  a 

•f,474. 

BntehtaMm,  Ann,  nnrd..  139. 
~  '  ^'  €}apL,  aoiDuebed 


lateUnaon,  < 
and  kUled,  911, 913. 
■iOtcbiniOB,  OoT.  T.,  139,  fiSQw 


»..,  JMn^  kUed  at  Hamp- 
lOBy807. 


Ibarvllia,  M.,  takea  Fbit  St. 


I#Aeocaa.  a  Wtmpmmmgt  ra8. 
Indian  Bible,  account  of  the 

printincof,  115. 
IniAR  BiixT,  killed  in  Florida, 

47S. 
Indian    Creek,    111.,    murder 


ladian  1UX»  Florida,  maeeacre 
at,  tfOk 

Indiana,  origin  of  their  name, 
19}  ■ome  have  no  tmdition 
of  tbeir  origin.  93;  render 
food  fbr  otU,  34 ;  their  man- 
agement of  wivee,  36 }  toler- 
ant In  religion,  36 1  fint  eeen 
In  Europe,  88 )  cannibalu,  68, 
199, 150,  668}  tbeir  proce<>d- 
Ings  with  the  Enxlitih  at  Ply- 
month,  75,76;  dance  when 
viaited  by  itranser*,  79  ;  grent 
■lefMor  mortamy  among,  So,, 
81,  83,  139  i  **  ao  many,  (4od 
eannot  kill  them,'*  80 }  never 


INDEX. 

forget  injurien,  85 ;  their  beds, 
89  ;  aouie  whipped  at  Boston, 
106  ;  ravaged  of  the  Hrii;ill-nox 
among.  111,  G77  ;  addictea  to 
gaming,  89:  will  play  nway 
the  fkina  from  (heir  wives 
backs,  95 ;  employ  gnrnoH  as 
BtratagemB,  54d  ;  exact  in  tlie 
l)ounda  of  their  innds,  1*20, 
124 ;  abuse  eqiiaw  captive.-*, 
145 ;  4Viever  iiiflult  white 
squaws,  229 ;  never  abandon 
their  slain  exrept  lo  .save  their 
own  lives,  207  ;  their  Hague ily 
in  following  a  track,  2?f ; 
made  slavea  of,  72.  171,  224. 
9G9,  288  J  dre*j  of  those  of 
New  Enfiland,  8r>,  240  ;  natu- 
ral swimmers,  2r"> ;  firnl  em- 
ployed in  the  Revoliif  ion,  :<.}il, 
340;  why  called  nathe.id-*, 
365;  not  without  beard,  .Vm  ; 
manner  of  burial,  107;  enu- 
meration of  the  tribes  of,  in  N. 
Amerira,  9 — M;  sp  riinen  of 
their  laws,  lA),  1J4,  177  ;  nide 
epilhets  appli*  d  to,  --i-N,  (;«j«. 

Innes,  Judge,  acQ»unt  of  Lo- 
gan's speech.  544. 

loway  RiCfTj  Indians  defeated 
near,  6.VJ,  V>.'u,i. 

Ipswich,  {.iiravam^)  expedition 
a^ain-it  fails,  I  lo. 

Irwjuois^  ( h\re  .Vr//nijw,)  41>1>,.'S01. 

Irving,  Wasliiimtuii,  vi^iit  lo 
Black-hawk,  ;ti>,  6^1. 

Irwinstown,  Go.,  burnt  by  Indi- 
ans, 433. 

IsHK ATA rr A,  a  Pawnee  cliier,633. 

/tsaa,  {PadouaUy)  captive,  res- 
cue<l,  (»34. 

iTorATtif,  (OriTCHarAii,)  353, 
3^ 

/wiAtiM,  {TwijfhVreesy)  16,  502. 

lrA!«ouoM,  a  hampanoag  chief, 
78,96. 

Izard,  LL,  kiUed  in  Florida,  429. 

J. 

j4CB-or-THa-rKATHBa,    (Nbm- 

ATTAWOW,)  3.0. 

Jace  liKHar,  a  •:>>neca  interpret- 
er, 6ot;. 

JacKnoM,   Gen.,  :m— :{0o,  395— 

400,  4J0-41«<,  4'N>,  l.''>-^. 
Jnckaoii,  Ser:;.,   wounded  near 

Fort  UiiiL',  41>J. 
jAcii4Tit%v%,  »»frvajjl  lo  Sir  W. 

llalrit;h,  1 1  J. 
Jamrw    Tir-^l,   hii   pnnt   to   the 

Plymouth  corni'Tnv  .7."i,7C.  ;  hi!^ 

ireaiiiii  III    ot     U  J<  ijli.    !I4  ; 

ackiiuwi.iij.  d  hv  t)i.   iloclish 

of  New  i:-.^  .Ill  I,  IU4,  lo7. 
JanicH  Sfci.ud,  treaty  in  N.  II. 

und.  r,  -2  w, 
Jacob,  (I'.i.,    John,]  in  Philip's 

war,  2:21,  irii. 
Jacuks,   Vafi.,   ^!>33,    killed    at 

Kittaiinus,  r»li4. 
Jauks  TMK  Munrxa,     114,   115, 

240, 2r^,  .i;;i. 

JaMEI,     Sa(.aM<>RK,    rMoNTOW- 

AMrATK,)  lit;.,  ill,  t.*»7. 

JaNBMU,  (NlNK.RCT,)  131,  153. 

Jafazawi,    belrays    Pocahon- 
j     TAJ,  3: 
JaqueK,  LieuL,  kills  the  Jesuit 

t     Rasle.  .'III. 

i  Ja^i  ti,  1'lixr,  an 0/tfj<^d chief, 

.     I  ■)•». 

Jetltr-^.m,  Pr."*.,  nn-wer  to  Buf- 
f(»u,  i}.^  ;  on  Ami.  AriliqiiitieTj, 
55,  56 ;  on  Uiu  luurdttr  of  Lo- 


aAii,536,  537)  on  Ind.  iig*rf^ 

449,950. 
JiprsaT,  a   Wmpmktmg^   '^C*, 

349. 
Jenks.  Gov.  Joaeph, 

of,  44. 
Jenningi,  Lt^  killed  la  1 

484. 
Jenyson,  LieoL,  In  tlie  ^sft^ 

war,  168. 
JcoppaKT,  (Osorraar,)  an  Jl^ 

cnailn,S95. 
Jei<up,  Gen.,  in  Florida,  439.43% 

475-480,  486. 
JcTHao,  Ou),965 ;  TAnaMoaa, 

267. 
Jkthro,  PcTxa,  **tliat  ai>nmi- 

nable  Indian,**  965,  967,  - 14 
Jewell,  Aaron,  killed  in  Uade^ 

fight,  417. 
Jews,  not  the  aneeatore  of  Ite* 

dinns,  SM. 
JiM-Bor,    employed     bf    tka 

whites,  436,  474 
Job,  Cou,  insoleneo  oiL  at  • 

treaty,  336 ;  diea  in  pnaon  at 

Roirton,  310. 
JoHrt  NuM,  a  yinap—y,  as- 

ecuted,  945. 
JoHiv  Set,  a  Ssaeee  chief;  99, 

606. 
Jolins,  Mrs.,  barbaroualy  killed, 

473. 
JoHM,   Saoamork,    (WoiroHa 

qrAHAM,)  104,718. 
JoHiv,  SAOAMoaa,  of  1 

et,  iia 
John,  accnsed   of 

184. 
Johnson,  Serf.,  la  the  Florida 

war,  423. 
Johnson,   Capt.   Edward,  98 1 

Isaac,  376 :  Got.  Robert,  or 

(Carolina,  368:    CoLB.lL, 

620;  8ir  WUltam,  935,  ff77| 

aihief,507. 
Johnson,  Mr.  J.,  hia  bonae  «- 

tacked  and  people  killed  at 

OscUla^  490. 
Johnson,    Capt.    IL,  Woadai 

working  Providenee,  UL 19L 
JoH5toiv.    Jkhmt,    a    mmm 

chief,  599. 
Johnxion,  Charlea,  bla  capttrllgr, 

&(K%566. 
Johonnet,  Serg.  Jackaoe,  681 
Jones,  CapL  David,  51 ;  W^  418 
Jones,  Mi^or,  wounded  tt  tbt 

IVaetMLy  484. 
Jones,  Gen.  IL,  la  the  Fkiriin 

war,  4«8. 
J  o  9  i  A  H,  ( VV  AM  PATVoa,)  108, 98L 
JotiAH,  Catt.,  (PaaiTAaAafra) 

160. 
JoaiAs,     Chabi^s,     (Wjjifa* 

TUCK,)   100. 

Josselvn,  John, on  Indian  ■»■- 

ey,  229. 
Judd,  Lieut.,  (Ula  iMo  aa  H»> 

bush.  495. 
Juet,  tL,  journal  of  lladBi^ 

voyage,  68L 
Jumonville,     ezpedHiaa     and 

death  of,  539,  538. 
Jumper,  43«,464,478,479 }  dMtt 

of,  487. 
JusKAKAKA,  C^mm    BbiLyJ 

539,  60& 


\KadaraJdtmL  504-506|  to  titr 

niology.  510. 
Kaimee,  Lord    on  origin  af  to 

diana,  39. 
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Kattbraiiit,  Job.  S71— 873. 
KMto,  Lieut,  killed  in  Dude's 

flght,  in  Florida,  41&-420. 
KxiWAOontHKUM,    an    OUaiea 

chief,  636. 
Kbimiractchtha,  a  Shawante 

cbl«r,  694. 
KBLBi.4iu.in),  a  Detawart  chief, 

fiSL 
KaHog*!  Grove,  fight  there,  648. 
Kelly,  Mr.,  sa\eg  the  life  of  his 

eoromander.  474. 
Keoistune,    John,    killed     at 

Greenland,  294. 
KBiviriBi»,an  ancient  Tarratim 

cbief,  365. 
Emaukmnkj  depredation  there, 

335). 
Kennedy,  Cap.,  emba^sty  of,  318. 
Kenton,  Sergeant,  wounded  at 

Kenton,  Simon,  a  pioneer,  541 ; 

diet,  679. 
Kent,  Chancellor,  on  the  Chero- 

ftMcaM,439. 


,  W.,  menenger  In  Philip's 

war,  96& 
K>OKVK,640,  C41,  668, 669,  671 ; 

■t  Boston,  674. 
Ker,  Henry,    dlscoven    rreZ»A 

ikiiejw,  54, 55. 
Kbwbbham,  a  WaamoM^g  war 

ilor,945. 
Kbtbudbaitdb,  a  Senua  chief, 

000. 
K«ya,  Solonion,  killed  in  Love- 

wdPi  Aght,  316. 
KiANDooBWA,  a  Senua  chief, 

607. 
JCtdUeii,  a  name  for  God,  96. 
KiBBBMo,  (NiiroaaT,)  153. 
KlfcippM,    13;    soma    sent    to 

Florida,  480;  weot,  703. 
Kllbam^obn.   defends  Wol- 

pole,  39B.339. 
Kunbal.  Tnomas,  of  Bradford, 

killed,  981,  995. 
Kuig,  abeura  name  for  Indian 

clUea,387. 
Kme-oBABB,  a   Wyandoty  5G8, 

Kmo-PAiiTB,  desperate  fight  and 

deMh  ot  406, 464. 
JOnsksn,  tbe  Iroqu^ig  name  for 

New  England,  501. 

KiTAeUSTA,  (SaiJAOVfTA,)  375. 

MOttrndrngf  Indians  burnt  there. 


il,  Mn.,  B  captlTe,  974. 

KiTASNUTA,  chief  of  the  Sen- 
Mas,  AM. 

Ksffbt,  Mn^  travels  In  New 
Bngtand,  87. 

Knight,  Dr.,  perilous  escape 
ftom  captivity,  563. 

Kbco,  Gen.  H.,  386, 449,  685. 

KoivBAPOT,  John,  a  Stockbridgt 


Ko^VBTHAOABBHLOlf,    (WhiTK 
BTBSjfiSflL 

KoikhiBko,  General,  interview 

with  LiTTLB  TUBTLB,  574. 

KvMSBABA,  brother  to  Tkcum- 

SBii,Q93. 
KvsTALOOA,  a  noted  DeUntare, 

033,694. 
KvTSiUMABiif,  105, 109,  no,  115 

-117^147,  li9,i64, 179,  174, 


Itkntnt  Qm.  ci  the  French, 
kllM  SI  Welle,  991 


Lafhyette,  Gen.,  409, 600 

Lafitinu,  J.  P.,  on  the  origin  of 
IrnlmiM,  i>9. 

LalK'iii.iii,  Haron,  traveb  in 
Aiiurica,  79,  90,  293,  499, 
501,  50-J. 

Lone,  tfov.j  his  ronduct  in  Vir- 
gin in,  3^14;   Col.,  474}  det 
of,  475  :  John,  »40. 

Lane,  Ccl.,  in  the  Florida  war, 
474  ;  (Ilea,  475. 

Lanr,  Mr.,  an  original  grantee 
of  t-'iuibiiry,  117. 

Lanp,  Capt.  John,  ordered  to 
rai^e  a  i onipaMy  of  Inds.,  340. 

Laimi!r,;:o,  Indian,  87,90;  spe- 
cini>n  I'f  Ihe  .^lohegan.  151 ; 
of  I  lie  ii.nrf.annii^  auu  ^''ip- 
vt  Jt,  '?^\,  '>;< ;  of  the  Tarra- 
tifir,  '^l^,:^2l ;  of  the  Houlhem 
tnht':^,  3'  4  ;  of  the  Five  JVa- 
Unnjt,OT  Jri'iptoiSf  50 1^  of  the 
S/hnr,ntMr^  Gi*3  ;  Jndun  and 
IfiLsii  cnii-urrd,  r.-28. 

Lanilxri,  J.,  his  travels  in  N 
Am 'Ilea,  •i'J.'i. 

Laniu,  ,Mr.,  ius  family  destroyed, 

Laitra-^ffr,  {JCashatPny^)  dest*yed 

by  Ind-.,  2.;'J,  OfU— *J<i6. 
La^lf^y,  Mr.,  murdered  in  Flori- 

«la,  •1^7. 
La; 111,   Lt.,  wounded  at  Point 

IM  asnt,  510. 
Lau.U  r.i  ilr.  Major,  in  the  Flori- 
da war,  h*7, 
Lawn  tirt',  Dr.,  on  NaL  History 

of  Man,  27,  ai. 
l^wrnw^p    Dr.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  Ul. 
Lawson,  c,  buys  lands  of  the 

Indians,  285. 
Lawson,  John,  on  money  of 

Indian",  S^Jii. 
Lee,    Arthur,   Indian   commis- 

sloner,  501,  C07. 
Lee,  <  'n]>L,  in  the  Florida  war, 

47C.— 178. 
Ifia,  R.  II.,  compared  to  Coaif- 

•  TALK,  54G. 

Lee,   Rtv.   Samuel,  of* Bristol, 

draili  of,  '^26. 
L<'lliii^'w«!i,  LL,  relieves  Uw- 

cAs,  1  .')(•,  157. 
Lei t Her,  Dr.,  killed  in  Florida, 

4^4. 
I^<  nardson,  Samuel,  captiviQr 

of,  46. 
Lktklbsha,  (Old  Kifirn,)  633, 

Lttii  r!4  written  by  Indians,  991, 
i>i7,  3:u. 

Levrrt'll'H  J^arraganset  expedi- 
tion, 117  ;  (Jov.,  20<J,  280,  33L 

Levin,  l\.l.,  killed  In  St.  Clair's 
d(Uat,571}  in  Braddock't  de- 
feat, ODD. 

LewH,  A.,  his  llisioryof  Lynn, 
lU.'.,  110,  111,  713. 

Lcuiq,  Col.,  killed  at  Point 
Pk-asanl,  f^^O. 

Lewis,  K(  odiuan,  killed  at  Oas- 
co,  70(1. 

I^wiH  NHith,  of  Fmnce,  95. 

Lewm,  Tou,  a  western  depre- 
dator, 5(>7. 

Lkjhtkoot,  Capt.,  a  Wamfth 
n.me,  ii>4,  270. 

Ltghticctt,  Capu  John,  of  Bos- 
ton, 141. 

Lincoln,  W.,  History  of  Wor- 
CenttT,  2<'.8. 

Lind.^ny,  Col.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  431,  471 

IMmfuciUy  town  of^  captured, 
39(i. 


LlTTLB  BlUt  ^ 

S39,907.00« 
LiTTLi   Black,  »'«ecli  oi^  !• 
Gen.  Gaines,  64n,  646. 

LiTTLI  CABFBirrBIU  (ATTAXm 

LAKtrtXA,)  373— 376L 
LlTTLB  Cloud,  417,  479,  481 

483L 
LtrtLB    Btbs,  a    Wn 


warrior,  9BB^  970. 

LlTTLB    TUBTLB,   (MlSVtXmA- 

EWA,)  569, 689. 
Little.  Thomas,  buys  laadi  m 

Middleboro*,94L 
Littleton,  (AWAoteJ^)  a  tows 

of  Praying  Indians,  179, 1801 
Lofton,  Serg.,  in  the  llgbt  wa 

OtfttMaeoeOM,  493. 
Logan,  CoL,  bis  IndlBB  ezped!- 

tion,  685. 
Loran,  James,  of  Fenneylfanli, 

LooAif.  B  CeyiyiB  diiet  837} 
his  flunons  speech,  5«t'4l» 
genuineness  doabted,  543L 

LooAif,  the  Siewswss,  death  o^ 


Long,  J.,  the  Indian  trader.  48. 
Longevity  In  N.  Eqg,  113,  W^  . 
Long  Knives,  Indlaiie  so  naaa 

Virginians,  643,  468. 
LoKCTTx,(GaAifo  LovisO^ 

of,  673. 
LoBoiv,  his  ( 

333. 
Lothrop,  Captain,  _ 

death  oA  915,916. 
Lothrop,  Isaac,  Esq.,  of  F|y- 

niouth,  996. 
Loudon,  A.,  his  collection  of 

Indian  Narratives,  716L 
Louis  Fifteenth,  of  Fiance.  S7& 
Louisbourg,  eaptnre  of,  3uL 
LoTBTT.  a  Oick  chief.  381 
LoveweII,CapC,ez|MditioM  ^ 

Low,  Capt.  A.,  reliefM  Capt 

Church,  984, 958.  ^^ 

LowKT,  CoL,  a  Gksnftss  ehtat 

40L  ^^ 

Ludlow,  Mr.  Roger,  171, 1731 
Lucas,  Tbooias,  of  r  " 

killed,  996. 
Lumpkin,  Gov.,  and  1 

keu,  455, 457. 
Lynn,  {Saugtu^)  HIaloijflC— 

Bee  LBwis,  A. 
Lytle,  M^,  at  the  battla  tf 

the  OtrfrtffCPSiJbss-  8ML 

M. 

Blacomb,  Gea.,  461,  488}  Mi 

treaty,  489. 
McClenehan,  R.,  kflki  at  FMM 

PleasanUMO. 
Macy,  Mr.  Zaeclietta,908}  Oka^ 

Mai>-ooo,  a  Oetk  wanlor,  887. 
Mad-ooos-sob,  1b  mihUmm  hH- 

lle,39L 
Maoobawabbo,  988— 188L8QIL 

331,348.  — »--^ 

Madoc,  a  Walak  Yoyafsi^  H 

MAi>-woLr,aJ 
439. 

Mag 


$1. 
Maoitvs,     (0^aw 

killed.  948,  954. 
MaiUand.  Lieat.,  la  the  I 

war,«B,483L 
Malone,^apt.  la  the  flHMi 

war,  470, 471 
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Wwiwnlh  homm,  diwecrery  of, 

MwiwiJa ;  di<roy'd  >y  imall- 

pox,  677. 
Mia,  doM  not  dofeoente  io 

America,  96,  S5& 
Masataikua,  murdor  of,  IIS. 
Mavtbo,  early  known  In  Vir- 

Ittrcb/Capt!,  besieged  at  Gwpe, 

9M. 
Marki,  Mr.,  eecape  Crom  Du»- 

lawUM,  Aw 
Marks,  Lt.,  licnal  exploit  of,  m. 
Mariborough,  iOka^makumetU^) 

ladiaiM  eurpirieed  Uiere,  992. 
Marshall,  John,  on  Ind.  rlglits, 

451.983. 
MaribaU,  £.,  about  the  WMlkmg 

Marshe,   Wi 
515. 

Martin,  Lieut.,  cut  ov  in  nori- 

da.  648. 
Martin,  Com.,  brinp   Udians 

from  England,  511. 
M4ScoiroifoMo,of  Ipswich,  105, 

106,110.       '       "^        '       » 
Ma«cu»,  brother  of  Canonicu*, 

119. 
Mason,  Capt.,  shot  by  accident 

in  Florida,  493. 
Mason,  Capt.   John,   149,   155, 

164,  1G0. 


ITitbam,   InterpfeCer, 


MeGary,    M^|ar,  nshnafs    ui|  witta  the 

danfer.  68L  •  eaplnre  aw.  » 

McGaToek,  Oapt,  wonnded  ai!  ofmiuneiatkNi 

l4miMSw,309L  I  713. 


t  Jlf«ftitf«u,19Tsbki 
aiidd«tth,m>mi 
latkNi  of  hii  oaas. 


Crtek 


MoQiixiTaAT,  Oin., 

chief,  385--3B7. 
McIptoiMi,  OoL,  ttOiucUtssedkss, 

HcTntodh,  Gen.  L.,  533:  Fort, 

^i*;A 

McIntom,  Gail..  967,301—393, 
447  i  Chiixt,  9M,  465. 

Mctntoeh,   Col.,    nropertjr   de- 
stroyed in  Florida,  471. 

McKean,  CapL,  opsratioas   to 
entrap  Bsant.  SSt,  586. 

McKee,  Capt.,  leader  of  Inds., 
559,  576,  dn. 

BIcKrimmon,  reseaed  (h>m  tor- 
ture, 403. 

McLaoe,  Mr.,  his  fhmily  e«t 
off,  499. 

McLane,  Mr.,  on  Indian  righu, 
430. 

McLeronne,  Mj^Iot,  in  the  Flori- 
da war,  431. 

McMahoB.   Mfilor,  defeat   and 
death  of,  68& 

McMuUeu,  M.-Uor,  In  Harmer's 
expedition.  686. 

McMurtrie,  H.,  on  western  an- 
tiquilieA,  69. 

McM  ]rui<f,  CapLjulled  in  liar 

iner's  defeat,  687. 
!  McNeal,  Mrs.,  account  of  Miss 
Mason,  Capt  Hugh,  at  Sudbury,  |     McCrea,  5L 
992.  I  McNeiU,  U..  killed  in  the  Flor 

origin     of    the      ida  war,  4dl, 

'  Mcarii^,»&«ftfc  »aiTior.400. 

Mcltt.>.  Rev.  htn,  Jri]|ed,48L 

Med  Arid  uiiulted  hy  Indians, 

MvaAJTUMsr.  a  TiiTrtini,  at 
MasirTi  jiny  A  f ,  a  TjrTisffas,shot, 
Meif«t  Miij.  Si,  Jt, 

Minon.  CapC,  4(93;    killed  In 

FioridA,  <r% 
l^ltriBciiUi   a    friendly    Indian 

wnrriar,  £13,  214. 
MtPtiT^sr^ii.  a  Virftnia  ehlif, 

M4,  3UL 
Hft(Tiiwt,v,   a    Orak   chief  of 

mAttf  3B3» 
Maodoo,     Eafllshmjin    kllM' 

MtftfnniM*A^t  Mi^i  €38-^-640,687. 
Mvrcer,   OftpUSo,    (afterwards 


aeu,  ICK^  eouitlry  of,  LQr.t. 


MAN4ikiiT  rKvlvei  the  Vii- 
xrimj.  19— n,  103,  1<H,  Hit, 
lei,  HJ3, 301. 

—1^,  i3L 
Ifattic-r,  Eleaver^  of  Nunliainc^- 

Ma|£t]aUa,9S,4v,  L^,  177,1  tB, 
9»,  983, 909*  99 1 ,  i^,  30 1 ,30i5, 
3t0t  ae,  334. 
MUhor,  Dr.  {Dcreiw«,  UQ  ,  k- 

9+i  ^  deatl^  oL  9^  ,  bis  Brief 
History,  ^3,  lJ5,  I^,  ]ij<»,  JiO, 

an,  3i6,  iim.  i^j,  osi,  sru, 

^45,  347,  ^4»i  SS@,  3i]i>,  vtl^, 
tt63, 9§S  ^  h{«  llprBtk>ij ,  tt-i,  ]  11 , 

isa,  m,  m,  im,  142,  147, 

150,  ]£l,  m  I7U,  I?!,  190— 
IB,  a»l ,  003 ,  221,  Sa*  £* ] ,  933 , 
119  i  hiJi  Ki^itivJtahle  Pro  vi- 
de neet,  1:^3^ 

M^ToanAi,  a  A'wnitiAiCiecutiidf 
263,  9P4,  (108. 

M^TTiH^HLpo,  kJUed  at  P«ha- 

M^rtnpw,  fiieph.  ic  Bifi»L.*[t,] 

m. 

MaQ'iIi,  [nerhnrtt  ^f'^EFfJ  323. 
JUiyliew,  k,[t>*ri«iif  c,  nii<f  Ni?i^ 

McArrriDr,  GenpniJ,  t9L 
McArtlitir,  LaeiiL,  in  the  Pieih' 

da  WM ,  4^. 
Mrt^ratihj  ftlj-t  diw  a  I  SL   Au  f 

ItiitliiM    1^1 
MeCraa,  Mba  iiiu ,  ruiij-d^i  (i/, 

j5,  TIS. 
McGuliob,   Dr.  J.  H.,  Ills    re- 

wafxhet,  30,  31. 

61* 


ffener%l,)  534- 


bepole  oondttct 
of 


Qf,  a^ 

AudroKt^ggin,  308. 
.ifH#«4f ju«,  13  i  Jam  the  fivs 

.^''oltfM^^  5O0. 
MdAconat,  tPHJLif  of 

MEtK4,  a  F0£l#iMt£Miie  chief, 

Mi4iiTti^ttoi«(iH,  chief  of  the 
^nrrafUfLffU^  SI ,  accused  of 
pltA*,U9t  at  ^var  with  the 
fVafupoMu^gt^  1^  ;  conquest 
I'Vtr  the  t'fif€iH»,  121;  bis 
birth  npd  psrt<rar  t-^e.  132:  a 
cr^At  rri«nif  kr  Krtilish,  199 ; 
within  lit  bin  uid  the  F^qutt* 
fiWilrf  not  liavf  hr*n  conquered 
by  the  ^n^isii^  \^i;  sells  R. 
[^Uptl,  M4,  fjlMply  accused, 
J'Jfin  A^if^t^urs  jii  ItHiitontocon- 
fmni  til»  icc^Lt^ra,  lSt6 ;  Is 
then  Initiitfil— -  fait  nagnanl- 
ttofii  condtict,  196;  Ms  war 


MicAirorr,  a  Stminth  ckief;  4» 

-414,463-480,494. 
Michael,   Lieut^   -  ^ 

at  Foit  Reoovery,  88 
Itfiddleboro*,  IndlaM 

there,  943. 
Mlflin,0«n.,  gives  lands  to  Oonr 

PLAirraa,  619. 

-  .,(yiiBsrmJ^4>y 


Miller,  CoL,  891 ;  John,  S3L 
Milfbrt,  General,  his  iwUa 

among  Indians,  385, 388. 
MDls,  Lt.  CoL,  in  the  Vtalda 

war,  493,  473. 
Maton,ifg7acaleyittsf0  118. 
Mima,  Fort,  lunriso  and  wku- 

sacre  there,  388. 
Minaiarees  destroyed  by  tt" 

pox,  677. 
JttnmMk  destroyed  Iqr  the  Ib- 

dians,  588. 
Mtoiao,   Indian   of   Mutbt% 

Viaeyard,  189. 

Ml«HIKI5AaWA.  (LiTTLB    TU9- 

TLB,)  a  Miam  chief,  588 :  op- 

poeed  Harroer  and  St.  Glue, 

560 ;  defeated  by  Gen.Way&s 

572 :  his  irterview  with  the 

UraTeller    Volney,  573,  874  { 

anecdotes  of,  5^. 
JVulte,  Fort,where  situatad,  188. 
MuTic,  Gaoaoa,  a  Praying  bh 

dian,  18L 
Mitchell,  Jaeob,  killad,  94Sb 
Bfitcheli,  Ezperienoe,  of  Bridfli- 

water,  941. 
Mitchell,  N.,  his  HiaLcf  Bridfa- 

water,  983, 915. 
Mitchel,  W.  8.,  mairtea  an  Ib- 

dian.SM. 
Mitchelson.    Edward,  Manhal 

ofBuin>li,8B7. 
MttchUl,  Dr.  8.  L.,  00  orifiB  if 

Indians,  99i 
Mooo,  a  rsriafins  chief.  Sift 

kttled,  311,3191 
JNMawkf.  IM,  113, 199, 148, 9U, 

978,  981. 997,  399  j  soma  ■«- 

count  01  them,  500. 
MoktgmM,  geography  of  tbdr 

country,  150 ;  their  laiignac^ 

151;  dieir  troublea,  ia,IB8, 

981. 

MORAKATOOCBA,  (HaLF-KiBBO 

531,879. 

MoBOAOBTAra,  namtlTB  iff  Ms 
travrtt,  88QL 

Money,how  made  by  the  Indi- 
ans, 999, 398;  Ssisaa,  143. 

MoHiAO,  Haj.,  killed  at  ITaAes^ 
476. 

Moiroco.a^0^pBNift  chief,  984 1 

MoRoBOB,    a    Orssk    praalifl, 

killed,  400. 
MoifOJvoTTO,  a  Pe&moL  118, 188^ 

171, 173,  ik  ^^ 

MoifopoiDB,  a  Ptput  wBiriar, 

233. 
Monroe,   CapL.   in    battle    iff 

(fkeeekobeey  48a 
Monroe,  Pies.,  451,  453, 881. 
Montfort,  Mi^or  John,  in  the 

Florida  war,  417, 418. 
Montgomery,  Col.,  in  "^ 

war,  377. 
Montgomery,   Mrs.,   kflled 

Florida,  49G. 
Montour,  And.,  intflrpnt«^fl8l 

MoBTOWAMrATB.       B 

ehl<  106ft  ifl 
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MoDtignyvM.,  hii  Indlim  expe- 
dition. 323. 
Montreal  sacked  by  Uie  hsqiui^i 

If  oo  A.irAM,(ALnz  Air^i  Hi  ]  which 

■ee. 
Moody,  Mn.,  and  bmiTy^  mar 

derad,  13% 
Moody,  Mc  Joainu,  20^ 
Mooce,  Ckd  » 41 }  QavtrnQt,  ?7S. 
Moove,  J.  B^  on  th«  avyancti^ 

of  the  White  Moii&tuiii«,  315, 

818. 
M^rmoUm  Indlane,  niELisaeiQ  of, 


■ent  lir  PowJutan  lo  Ijtb  with  I  KriaontCrf-  «^*  Oe«I>« 

th^  EnfliBh,  AQd  to  ieamthAir]     459^ 
aft«  and  cuaoini,  351  j    gOd 
to  ERglauJ,  35L 
Nahvhfuh,  (Wmi-rAMDoJ  ISJ 


Mornn,  OdI.  GeonSf  hli  e 

l«Bqr,513. 
Morgan,  Gen.  Daniel »  330. 
Morria,  Bl^or,  in  the  noH^ 

war,  478. 
"^     «-.-—   ..(Qg.  woandod 

^  in  the  CA*"^ 
Ue  war.  377. 

Murton.  T.,  of  Merry  Mount, iS, 
81,  100, 107. 

Mbnon,  WiUiam,  im,  tm. 

Mone,l)r.  J.fhiaieiwn  pu  In- 
dian AffUra,  6^  ^^ 

Moaely,  CapC  S.,  HB,  ^209,^6 
-ai8,961,a65,26f;,  ir73,37S, 


Morria.  Robert,  606 ; 

at  Jlfoium#dkda,  609 

Monriaon,  Capt,  in  i 


19QL 
NAiiArAiHcuaT,  a  JVV***  ^ 

great  fftrap  jujm  atoniMtf^  104  : 

Ilia    residence  add    p1ae«  Of 

int«rmeiiL,  105. 
NAWTAqtJMj  a  wm  of 

350. 

ehtef  of  RTeat  nnowfi.  ^M  i 
bia  jneti  defeELt  the  Engllith 
under  Capi,  Picrct,  231  ;  bui- 
piiaed  and  token  pnaaner, 
£33  J  hia  maaiicwiimfiUB  b*ha- 
vlQt  Id  ciipllvnj',  334  j  Etig 
liflh  adtriM  bia  eu<mtloaj 
^>3S  ^  he  !■  alJ^  At  Bconl  Alton. 

2;^,a35,^a9,330.  ^  ^_ 
Nio**,  a  J^pmtJt  cJ]!ef,  114,180. 
NAoroFiT  a  Sae  cbi^C  lecond  to 

BLici'Kiwa,  655  J     hi*   a*- 

eouiil  of  ]]iin#elf,  65& 
Napoleon^      MiAtfTUiflioMOB 

i^mparcd  to,  l^, 


Moans,  Oapt.,  a  dv[>rediitor^377. 

MosM,  8am,  killo^  atOi^,  070. 

Moflsur.  a  name  of  FEii^cuti, 
ISflL 

Molt,Mr.,kiUedl»  nof1da,47i. 

Modton,  Joaeph,  of  V  ork,  993. 

Monlton,  Capt.,  sarpneea  JV^m- 
rldr$wok,  311. 

MoaitonboTOttgh,  ^hfinee  Lta 
name,  710. 

Moxu*,  a  Tarratmi  cWtft  mi 
attempt  upon  W<Me>  I'FiiIji,  '^I  ^ 
foea  to  aurpriM  thr-  Cort  ai 
Oue0, 904 ;  ni&);t:Ti  ikmcp,  30B  j, 
deatroya  PsnnMaf  cri^,.  H^ 

Monnda,  traditiozu  tzuucertLtng i 

aD,6oL 

Moont  Hope,  deacrjption  of^  S3, 

83. 
MoTTOT,  a  Olarsfcfff  chl^f,  3G7„ 

8681 
MniaaAR.  ISO,  Ifllt  13^.  l^»f  ^^(^t 

148.140. 
Mnclun,   GhilatopJiPr,    %   cop- 

tiTe,!»74. 
Mndge,  Ueat.,  killed  in  Dadd'a 

flgbt,418. 
Muoo,  a  noted  T^rrdCmt  chief, 

960  994. 
Mai^oy,   John,  killed  at  FaU 

month,  303,  716. 
Murray,  Capt.  killed  a,t  Fotnt 

PIeaaant,54(l 
Murray,   Col.,  atirpnava    Fort 

JVio^aiv,  69d. 
JVaslkttafKM.    alaco     CDocortl, 

Mu$k0glet,(Ontkt,)%i. 
MuiMAiuTtTBnai  a  ChotUae,  40^1 

48& 
MusRqVAtH,  a  Wantpartoiig,  S45, 
Myrick,  B.  L.,  hla  UUtory  of 

llaTerhUl,  41 
Myrick,  UaoL,  In  the  Floiida 

ww»4af8 


^grraffaiurtt  mimMlj  written, 
ogmphy  &f  the  Muolty,  117  j 


war   with   vm  j-wfuvi^i 
conduct   of  ih#  Engltih   h>- 
waids,    I5B  J    parUclpOto 


If. 

{NAAKftvaow,] 


MAAWAa^VAW, 

lis. 

JfhaaiUb,  ITSLJTTT,  flTA,  960; 

■aaimgof^sOa^ 
MaiWBVaos,  a  Vlii^nla  atilai; 


tha    PeoKnU 

■    --r- 

.. ,    ___  ,    ,        :li 

pHiur'i  **f,Si07s  aondsoBi* 
of  the  hfltdi  «f  ibfr  Eudlah 
Xo  Iha  MipmmJtt,  979*  StT.! ; 
great  dHlrurtion  of  theoi  In 
the  Tort  Fight,  917  j  d««elt 
Philip,  SHS, 

JVttJiftfltflA*  [LUlJelon,}  a  tl*WB 
chf  lYeyin^  lndiani,  180, 

NimoosaHj  a  Christian  JV^- 
ptMk,  &4,  106. 

NAiii«BiKva,    son   w    Bi-ab*- 

NiPOTT,  ioa,  a  JV^oaA  ewm* 

eallnr,  U^ 
NijiowAifoo,  Bon  of  NaiBoo- 

[rptf,  106. 

I4^^ta:<ii  in  AmoliS^i  ftipeditaoD 
to  QvAec.  319  j  woUn*6d  and 

JV'jttAtf  cpprMsed  by  the 
Franch,  3S} ;  liwiy  mawatre 
ths  colony,  383. 

jV^hfft,  meaoini  of  the  naoiti, 
I7a 

ff  ATOtiBAMKT,   ncbem   of  B«Wi 

296, 
NaT?  AHAiiAPAt      a     Tlirrs&as 
tLl<f,385.  

NiTTiHiTTtWAlTT*,    »  JV^WK* 

chief,  lai.  . 

KATTATtAHUirt,    (NaSMOO  WO  If  J 

04. 

NATTA^OHian  &*J«'  *^   ^*'^ 

N  AU  HHoco  If  w  1 1,  ordeiad  to  Piy- 

pioiith,  ^44. 
NiwMHAiucvp   quamals   wKl 

PCMKAW,  5^8. 

Nf^agle^  5Jr.,  paidtii  poitmiti  of 

Iti^tnHi,t^35b 
Nesl,  nan  t  el,  his  Hlrtory  of  W* 

EnflilRnd,  106^  176— ITS. 
Ns**<ATMLi,  a   Snnisoie  ebief, 

111,4^4-436. 
Ntniira,  an  J4«i4i*i    warrior, 

33a  _ 

Nflir,  Manr,  47  j  WllUwn,  47, 
NftleoB,  deoy^l 

wai,  aSTf  308. 


anr,47jWnUwn^-n- 
,  Qen..  In    the    Florldi 


Nair ATTAirow  put  tO  death,  SBO*. 
NtfAiTB'r.Toii,  a  Mpmvk  Chri*- 
Uan,    S40  i    amhaaaador    is 
PsitJi^s  war,  274,  975,  330, 
33L 
fViraor,  a  Wm^mtrng  wmtritf* 

05*. 
NarTonMi  JfR^i  a  Apalmt 

captain,  3901 
NiioYAfl,  Jos.  a  JVV«««,  ■•- 
ilata  I^lot  to  tnnilata   tha 
BIbIs  1e1«   Indian,  115,  ITtt) 
killed  In  Pmjljf*!  wafjJTft 
Nstfttmr,  (ilAtrrAMf  t)  97L 
NatAWATwaas,  a  I>t\witmv,m^t 

093, 
NsTvi,aAV>Mt,  hit  dvpsedtt- 

llonB,^t54. 
New  Albion,  Dnka^  i 

of,  ?a 
Ffsw  Aaaew,  a  I 

607, 

fVewhuy  attacked  by  ibe  Indl- 
aoa,  S86 ;  tbv  flnl  wbJto  thM 
bom  there,.  9fi5, 
Newbuiy,  Capt.,  niBaaaciaa  lOt 

ludlaas,  Ml 
JV>H  EeAstc,  lAdlan  tiv^  fhen 

449, 
Nsw  BuRhnd,  ao  named  fhim 
Nova  Athion,  83  >  called  hy 
tbe  fto«  J^fkHimt^  flu^M, 
501  i  Orn  whit*  child  boa 
in,  955- 
NAwuiBJif  Capt.,  klUed  in  Bt 

Claires  dcfs*!,  57%  TOO. 
Newman,  tieii»  In  the  Floitda 

wur,  30e,40flL 
HewBian,  fi«v*  Hoab,  af  Kaho- 

bfiib,  919, 93L 
Newport,  Qo^,,  duped  by  Fdv- 

H4TAff,  3SS. 

Nfw  Elver,  tetllanunl  aC^da- 

itfoyext,  415, 
New     iinrrna,     Florida,    d«- 

stroyed.  410, 
New  Style,  au  oiplanatioa  «tt 

Kewspapen,ln  Clirrtkn.fM,SSm 

— S60 ;  used  to  the  dlsadTaB- 

tag?  of  the  IndisiUj  463. 
Nowtoo,  (^imantbciK,)  Eliot  bfr 

gins  to  prench  at,  176. 
N^wtoWD^     BsAFT      delbated 

there,  587. 
AWora  deaerlbed  hj  an  ladlaB^ 

/flmikttj  country  «f  UlfclSL 
Nicholson,  Ooloael  F*,  47, 37$, 

NtcsfiTAWAifoa,     a     VlrglnSa 

£hief,  302. 
NiHoaoltTAaowA,  (Bra  Taaa,) 

007. 

Ninfiop,  twoiTAHttm,)  lae— 

S04,  SIS. 
NiFiamxT,  chief  of  the  JVtint- 
tJtMf  IZii  bis  troubles  with 
oth<?r  tbiefit,  134 ;  threaKjned 
by  ihe  EnffH*h,  130  j  n*w 
diOicultiev,  137  ^  his  war  v,-iih 
AiE:!i,MAifloTi<,  l^tS  ;  rctldai' 
anuihit  the  Dutth,  yj9  ^  Hptfpch 
lo  th<?in,  140,  HI  I  niPTtgaires 
his  cotinlTy,145  -t  Ilia  ronienipt 
of  Chri«(lianity,  146— I4S  j 
known  hy  mrioiis  names, 
IWi  dHfrmtnet  on  a  war 
with  th«  Ms^rjTSnt.  IM  ;  will 
have  the  htsd  of  UitCAi,  l5St 
■cre^n*  fugitive  Ffflwetr,  170  j 
ghrfiwd  reply  lo  Mr.  51  ay  hew, 
ITS  J  oppoee*  the  UnttoducHon 


/ 


INDEX. 


NiitiouT,  fkinUy  of,  146, 149. 
^npmukMt    their    country,   8S . 

under  S^uaw  Sachim,  104  ; 

at  war  wfth  tbe  MoJugant^ 

161. 164}  tbey  abandon  Phil- 

ir,iM& 
NiTTAHAHOM,  a  nebem  on  L. 

IalaBd,143. 
AMmcU  J9RB.  near  Budbunr,967. 
NoMAV,  a  Wampm»agj  5Md. 
NoMORT,  JoBW,  a  rmmakookt 

NoHFAt*.  a  Wkm/toMog^  189; 

AinnffPAiH,S51 :  ot8f9gkonaU, 

983idMttaof,a57. 
NoifM«OB»*awiT,  Gbo.,  a  JV^ 

MorthaaiiiCon  attacked  Iqr  tb* 

Indiane,SSS. 
Northflelif.  (SfttfcMjr,)  9991 
Norton,  Cam.,  lulled  by  tbe 

PefMCt.  197. 
NoBTOR ,  JoHjf ,  (TaTomirHoaa- 

BAwan,)  637.  6961 
JVbrrU/MM*,  303}  captnra  of, 

31L 
NorveU,  J.,  on  the  cholera  In 

theWeac,648. 
NowaquA,  hie  expeditlone,  16L 
NuMTiiow,  8m  184, 968  J  makea 

atnatyatDorer.TlS. 
Nuree.  Rebeeea,   accuied    of 

witdiciafLliZ 


o. 


ToUai,  taken,  9g& 
FieldB,    an 


antlquiU< 
tlwrer665. 

Oakea,  Lieut,  [Edward,]  ex- 
ploUor,910,2l9. 

OBBATftimrA,  aacbem  of  Skato- 
■Mt,  94, 104. 

Obbal,  eon  of  CoBtv-PLAirrsB, 
5077609, 61& 

Obbohikwoo,  ot  the  Pt^mA 
tiibe,16a 

OBTABinfT,anoted  fFampatoagf 
90. 

OocoM,  SAunoii,  a  MohtgoH 
preacher,  183,  713. 

OoxoirotTOTA,  renowned  Cr»ek 
chief,  373;  treats  with  Got. 
UtUetott,  374;  takes  Fort 
Loudon,  375;  attempt  upon 
Fort  Prince  George  failB,  377. 

OcoRBoaoA,  a  Ckiroke*  chief, 
374. 

OwM*,  (or  Oeontu^  a  trfbe  of 
C!hw«ft«w,  869. 

OoDiBUMiir,  hla  Tialt  to  Boe- 
ton,  677. 

O*0rficoU,  Mr.,  kffled  In  Flori- 
da, 480. 

Obtar,  a  name  of  OriTCHarAR, 
359. 

Ofpscow,  Jbbkmiah,  order  for 
hit  spprehenston,  iHO. 

OoRBiiB,  n  Creek  warrior,  3G9. 

Oglethorpe,  Gen.,  briiins  a  col- 
ony to  Carulina,  3i)9  ;  his 
apeecb  to  the  Indians,  370; 
takes  seversi  of  tbem  to  Eng- 
land, 371. 

Oh^vambhud,  a  ITamponoa;, 
H. 

Okasc,  Oroko,  (ITmcas,)  15!. 

Gkcckobe^  bailie  of,  483. 

Old  Brim,  a  noted  Cre^!:  chit  f, 
369.  I 

>hlba^^  Mr.  John,  klllad  by 


Oldham,  Mnjor,  kiUed    U   St. 

Clair*8  deffai,  571. 
Old  Indian  Chronicle,  what  it 

li,  197;  references  lo,  07,  189, 

209,  an  iiiG,  217,  kn),  aii, 

223,  241,  J90. 
Ou»   JXTHRO,  ^Tawtamoi'*,)  a 

^Tqmuk  chier,  betrayed  and 

hanged,  2t;5,  206. 
Oli>-Kmpb,  (Lktblbiha,)  633, 

634. 
Oldmixon,  [J.,j  his  America,  41, 

306,50*^-511. 
Old  Ui  i:b?(,  (Uuaiafbh,)  134, 

948   249. 
Old  myle,  explanation  of,  H5. 
Oliver,  Capt.  Jarne*,  in  Philip** 

war,  219,  2t>l. 
Oliver,  A.,  hia  house  attacked 

by  lndinn»,  490. 
OmaJuu,  Ihrir  country,  14,  (tftJ, 

633;  some  vinit  tlie  Atlaniic 

cities,  677;  wet^t,  Tol. 
Omathla,  Chablbi,  a  Seminole. 

419. 
Oramoo,  a  Christiaa  JVtpMtiJk, 

113,  180, 18L 
Oras,  Indians  so  named  Wm. 

Penn,  517. 
Ohb-btxd-johr,       (Moroco,) 

S64;  banged,  2r>6. 
Orbco,  son  of  (JncAt,  a  noted 

depredator,  %3,  149. 
Oneidcs,  their  country,  14 ;  500, 

503. 
Orupatoroa,    (Bio    Elk,)   an 

Omaha  chief,  632;    vidit  to 

Washington,  63.1. 
Onondajras,  one  uf  the  flfvt  JVa- 

tiom^  14,  500,  503. 
Onopk4)l<i!<,  a  sachem  of  Qu«- 

baogf  1G4. 
Owux,    one  of  the  wives  of 

QL'iK:<Afm,210. 
Opachi»«-o,  uiuie  of  Focahor- 

TAf,  X'W. 

Opbkaika!vo,  Hnrhrrn  of  Pa- 
munVy,  3^1S  i  bmiht-r  at  Pow- 
hatan, ti-^n  :  hi:*  «'rig!ii,  329  ; 
eei/ed  by  ('apt.  Smith,  3';o  : 
leuiicr  in  a  prcal  numjiacre  ol*^ 
tile  Rncliiih,  3(>0 ;  is  taken 
and  kiiit-.i,  3t>J. 

OriTtH\»'AN,  brutfier  of  Pow- 
HATArf,  36.'i     tlruPATiN,)355; 

(()KiAN.)359. 

OfPAMTLUAH,  a  Delawart  chief, 

44. 
OrLJcamy  Indian  victory  there, 

579. 
Orine,  Capt,  wounded  at  Mtt- 

non<Tahela,  ril)9. 
Ormrnd,   Duke  of,  visited    by 

Indiana,  511. 
Oiopco,  chief  of  the  PtnohMoU, 

3:fi),  340. 
Orviilienj,  D',  sent  against  the 

Smrcas,  .ll'l. 

Oflhum,  t^arali,  ofC'Jsed  of  witch- 
cmfi,  \M. 

CUcEiiLA,  n  Florida  (hiof.  410; 
early  dilTmihi  s  w  'Ih,  il-J ;' 
prized  ami  put  in  irt.ns,  4!3  ;, 
not  acliiff  l»y  inrih,  4J't .  his, 
town  ilr>str»tyed,  1'.'.") ;  imt-a 
Gen.  (iaiiies  (>n  llio  Otnthif.  ' 
cooc'iCf,  A'fJ,  -130  ;  a  pirl-v 
wilJi  (James,  131  ,  kills  /.;n<//A- 
/d,  4C,r»  ;  review  of  t-arher 
events  HI  hi-  !if",  170:  nl-'- 
Ui  ^''  t  >i.  ai    I'  'ri  Or  tiir-,  IT-':' 


Je88up,481,4a9i  BeatloFM 

Moultrie,  and  there  diea  af 

fever,  485 ;  his  character, 4n 
Ottgood,  William,  S9& 
OHiren,  Mr.  J.,  his  booaa  aa 

Miilted,  489. 
OsL-euKK,  surprised  andldUad 

478. 
Otacitk,  a  C^k0p»Jce«cUeflS79^ 

treat!!   with   Gov.    Uttletoa, 

375;  visits  England,  367. 
Otoe^j    country   of,    14;    apoM 

vi-ii  ilo>ton,  577;  west, 708. 
Otttfiraji,  tlieir  country,  14 ;  thair 

origin,  5:J7;  west,  704. 
Ott^oukkupbb,    an     Jrfiuk 

warrior,  507 

i)l\  HBK  BiLLT,(UcHBBBiU.VO 

431. 

<  )f  t  K  ACBUMPA,  chief  of  OCOBMU 

:i75. 
(Jt  LTrcK,  a  Mfpmak,  banfed  at 

Boston,  718. 
Oin  AKARRowi  RB,  a  Ovaft  chML 

3ii7. 

OURA0PHABB,afm0ttl/rSfifcu 

507. 
OUTHLATABOA,   B    0«ift    cUaL 

3U9. 
OuAAMB^uiR,  a  name  of  Mas* 

tASOIT,  91. 

Out  A7(ATA!«AH,  a  C9lsrel«i,  nn»> 

dered,  375. 

Oxford,  {MgMckMfO  «  tomm 
of  Praying  Indiana.  1791 

0>'8ter  River,  depredatk»aa  «L 
303,304,40. 


n.-!. 


u,4: 


-1.  r:.:|  in  t 

Ml  l.t   ( 


479  J  appears  at  fort  Mellon, 

480$   his  captua  hy  Q«n.i    Jaakaoa  and, 


P. 

Paddv  Cabb,  loea  to  Flovlii» 

474,  479. 
Paddy,  Mr.  WilUam,  death  0L 

285w 
Pa  u  ATT,  JosBPH,  B  ITanpaas^, 

Paget,  Corporal,  in  tbe  flfbt  m 

OutthUcooeku,  4^ 
Pahkbhpurrasoo,   a 

InduM,  183 
Paige,  rol.  Nicholas,  [of  ] 

U)n,]  211. 
Paine,  Mr.  J.  II.,  visit  to  J.  1 

459. 
Paine,  Nathaniel,  196. 
IMne,  ThoH.,  of  Eastham,94L 
Paint  Creek,  antiquiues  tharab 

58. 
Par  A"rsB,  a  I^eteiMrS  cllief,SI7. 
Pakachoogy  a  town  of  T 

tttdians,  179. 
Palmer,  Major,  in  Philip^  1 

333. 
Paniese,  conjuron  or  rap 

chieft,  100. 
Pants,  a  nation  upon  tha  . 

souri,  II,  104.  160. 
Parish,   Col.,  In   the 

war,  424. 
Pari:*.  Mr.,  implicated  in  witch- 

craO,  163,  184. 
Pnrldll,  Col.,  at  the  batUe  of 

Ouithlecoorkee^  423. 
Parshp.pvrho,  his  \iidt  to  Boa- 
ton,  G70. 
Pa9>ai  oNAWAV,  chief  of  Jlfa^ 

rimack  country,  111,    lf<©;   a 

n  i>haha,  277  ;    his  faieWefl 

s[>    ch,  278:  his  death,  S78L 

'■2'*). 
/*.  1  wi  maquoddtfj  14  ;    definltloB 

of,  312. 
Path-killbb,  395,  396.    Qtm 

laakaoB  andTMOb 
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fUitek,  Mn.,  mnrdend  in  Flor- 
ida, 493L 

fATUCKtoR  accused  of  the  mar- 
dar  of  SAMAUoif ,  195. 

Ftitntt^  the  Indian's  name  of 
Ply  mouth,  SS. 

Pauoo»,  saclteni  of  Pemunrket ; 
conducta  the  meniorable  Atiht 
with  the  Englinh  under  Love- 
weU,  and  ie  killed,  :{13-317. 

FAWtA«UBii»,  counsellor  to 
PHILir,  liw. 

Pawtvckst,  bloody  fight  there, 
SS1,S33. 

FAxaovt,  a  warrior  chief  of  the 

Feabodr,  Ur^  marriage  of,  355. 
Fnk,  Mr^  (•'olinl  killed  at  WaJ 

potoy  N«  H*,  338* 
raAe-CBsaa-Joiur,    a    Seminole 

warrior,  479. 
Fbcioio,  lignal  exploit  of,  7L 
Ftddoelt,  Leonard,  a  pilgrim ,  85. 
PtaBB,  eoansellor  to  PUIUP, 

UllMl.  900,910. 


■VHj  SUV.  SIV. 

PMpj,  joeiao,  inten^ter,  53. 
PmIe,  J.  IL,  on  Western  an- 

tiqaltiea,M. 
Ptnam,  hia  JfipwuJt  expedition, 

990. 
Pttaraa,  CapC,  expedition   and 

daaUi,  931,  939, 970.  [lie  was 

a  brocbar  of  CapL  Peirse,  of 

London.] 
PkisBAaaT,  hie  advenlurea  and 

death,  507. 608. 
Pdm§e»i,   depredatknie   there, 

FnaAinHira,  ooa  carried  oiT  by 

Bartow,  TL 
FnatiAoif,  a  tnJtoroua   Deta- 

wmrtf  9B7. 
Ptk$atkf  mistal^e  for  Pequot,  113. 
PaasuoT,  a  noted    Wamwawag 

Panleee,  95,  100:   kilfed   by 

Capt.  Standish,  l6o. 
PaifissAPAiv,  (WiifoiifA.)  344, 

345. 
P—WMfnW,  destruction  oi;  333. 
Pbracbasoii,     a     Wampanoag 

warrior,  970. 
PtSMMceaJkc,  14 ;  their  troubles, 

978,979. 
PnmiAiiAiiiT,  a  JApmntk  con- 
vert, 180.  IBL 
Pandarrli,  Mr.,  &mily  of,cut  off, 

488L 
Phib,  Wm.,  Ua  treaty,  51G,517, 

088,015. 
PiBiiesB#,  meaning  of  the  name, 

99L 
Pepper,  Bobert,  escape  at  Beer's 

PsfMlv.  14:  *'a  great  Saga 
BMre,**  113 ;  their  country  de- 
icribed.  1<KL  179;  at  war 
With  the  InrraganMts^  107 ; 
tbelr  wan  and  final  destruc- 
tion, 168—174 ;  map  of  their 
country,  166 ;  **  Pequot  souls 
bnmght  down  to  hell,"  170 ; 
■oroe  exacnted  and  cast  into 
tba  sea,  170 ;  many  sold  into 
eUvary.  17L 

Pvrltina,  John,  of  Jinwmm^  110. 

PlwkinalSamnel,  History  of  the 
Lata  War,  391,  398. 

PienlBa,  Dr.  H.,  Idlled  in  Flori- 
da, 483. 

Pbssaovs,  a  noted  Mkmgamet 
akiaf,  199 :  Tlsits  Boston,  137 ; 
iavaded  by  the  English,  148 ; 
Mb  war  with  UifCAs,  154; 
*  I  piaeenU  to  the  governor 
h,  168 ;  kiM  by  the 
^189,388 


npMi 


PaTALBtHABoo.  B  PomiMbravt, 

his  vixit  to  Vvashington,633; 
a  great  exploit  of,  tw^l. 
PaTANAKrET,  hunbaudofWaa- 

TAMOO,  ^9. 

Peters,  I'luts.,  Hist,  of  ConHeeti- 
cut,  34  ;  tetter  about  the  Ps- 
quots,  133,  150,  159,  1G6. 

Pkter,  a  7'arratine,  attacks 
Bradford,  005. 

Pbtkr,  »ion  of  AwAtHONKs,  a 
tnitor  to  Philip,  235 ;  a  chief 
C'ipt.iin,  ii53 ;  eerves  under 
Church, 'J55;  one  betrays  the 
^'arrui^'-an^tliy  t2I8,  714. 

Pev,  A/  LusA  K  K,  oiJ^Te^Lgset,  284. 

Peynmiiy,  r'apL,  at  firaddock's 
dett-al,  <  u9. 

Pev  Ion,  Lieut.,  his  exploit,  481, 

Phagun,  Maj.,  agent  in  Florida, 

4U,  ACh. 

Philadelphia,  its  fnd.  name,  83. 

Philif,  >achem  of  the  Wampa- 
nc<a«-5,  ^2  }  why  called  Philip^ 
187  i  iiKs  people  hold  a  war 
dance,  i&9 ;  causes  of  bis  be- 
ginning a  war,  193;  his  true 
nnine,  11)7 ;  sales  of  his  lands, 
19c^i*i)0;  called  WeuKuovam- 
uet,  tlOO  ;  Philip  a  niclc-name, 
other  caui>ed  of  war,  202; 
Eti<;lisli  prepare  for  hostilities, 
20U  j  PHiur  diiiciainis  war, 
and  agrees  to  pay  a  tribute, 
2U3  ;  hiH  diniculties  with  Ply- 
mouth, 2U4  ;  refuses  to  treat 
with  inferuirs,  007}  his  men 
be^in  the  war,  207  *,  fights  the 
Ent;llsh  at  Poeojisfty  211;  re- 
treats and  is  attacked  on  Re- 
hoboth  riam,  212;  cuts  off 
Capt.  Beera,  815  ;  surprises 
and  cuLs  off  Capt.  Lothrop, 
210;  hix  attack  ua  Ilatti  Id, 
217;  bewiemd  in  a  fort  in 
JVarro/u/Ksff,  and  de<|K*rately 
detVntN  it,  L'lH— '_>,>o  ;  reireats 
into  iIh'  i-otiiitrj-  of  the  .Vtp- 
muks,'2Q0  ;  imputed  murderer 
of  t-iMiie  .1/  'it.  rA>,  221  ;  backs 
L.'inc.i-'ier,  r.oiliield,  and  culs 
ofl"  Capt.  V\udbn(jrih  at  Piui- 
burj-,i:22;  retreats  into  Ply- 
moMih  colony,  0-j:i  ;  driven 
from  place  lo  pinre  with  Io>s, 
2:{:J  ;  his  si-ter  and  uncle 
killed,  2.13 ;  Iii3  wife  and  hon 
taken,  2^1;  8U^p^l^ed  in  a 
swamp,  but  e'^(apt'H,225  ;  flies 
to  Pc\uiiokef,\\\u'Ti:  he  is  pur- 
sued and  kilkd,  2-2i> ;  inci- 
dents aitrndin^  lliid  last  trag- 
edy, 20t;0>^  ;  rcli^;iou8  an- 
cctli'le  of,  2^8  ;  a  ''  blusbhe- 
mou.s  Ifviallian,'*  2^28;  Mrs. 
R'lwlamlfcon's  anecilotes  of, 
O-Jll,  2-10  ;  Iw*  urnamenU*  jmjs- 
»jes>ed  by  Capt,  j^H)iaica/»,239  ; 
other  facts,  2.'h1,  275. 

PHiLir.  a  S/Ti'tiole  chief,  416; 
attacks  New  i^myrna,  416 ; 
of  Topkolikyy  325,  331 ;  talten 
prisoner,  481. 

Phiup,  sac  hem  of  PigwekeL, 
316 ;  at  the  taking  of  St.  Pnm- 
«i*,  318  ;  al  the  taking  of  Lou- 
isbourtr,  319;  deleated  at  Wal- 
pole,  3:i8. 

Philip  II.,  ludicrous  error  con* 
ceming,  38. 

Phillips.  Adj.,  at  the  batUe  of 
OuithUeoochfe.  423. 

Phillips,  BlaJ.,  [William,]  suc- 
cesafully  defends  his  garrison 
at  Ssce,  a86, 967 


,  M^ 


Philosophical  Trans.,  1L8.,  974 
Phipe,  Sir  William,  OS,  30& 
PiAuaoHou,  a  MmuJL  ruler  m 

Natick,  180. 
Pi(mkiitMnk$t  a  tribe  of  Ytrgiii. 

la,  14, 349. 
Pickens,  GenenI,  in  the  waf 

with  the  gar^sss,  407 
Pickerinf,  Saiah,    a  witneee, 

300. 
PidgeoBy    Mijor,    Intecpratar. 

510. 
Pierce,  Mi^oif  <B  the  Florida 

war,  47S,  479, 47flL 
Pilgriina,  their  arrival  at  Plv- 

mouth,  75 ;  account  at  thmr 

landing  there,  76  { thatr  Inter- 
course with  the  Indians,  77 

— 79. 
Pinchon,  Mijor,  147,  164,  178^ 

179,399. 
PioMinoo,  (CoutranrO  401, 409^ 

689. 
PiowAirr,  a   ffm 

198,949. 
Pira.  Capt^  610;  of  the  ITeir 

triUai  Detawaru,  55i-5i( 

561,563,606. 
Pipe  of  Peace,  (Calnmet,)  504. 
Piu,  William,  Fort  Piu  named 

ft>r,G90. 
P'Jj^^  Ajtdbbw,  a  A%Mil^ 

Plague  among  the  N.  Bnglaad 

fndians,  80. 
Piastowe,  TJoeias,]  denaded  te 

robbing  Indians,  ana  loiei  liii 

UUe  of  Mr.,  loa 
PUito,    supposed    to   refer  ta 

America,  SU. 
Plummer,  CapC,  caiC  awayea 

Florida,  and  killed,  487. 
Plymouth,  first  settlement  oi^ 

75i   (Paji^   95}  (4|NaBB, 

UmpuM;^  95L 
Pocahontas,  daughter  of  Pm»- 

AatoB,  preserree  the  life  of 

Cape  Smith,  350  ;  rereala  a 

plot   against   his   life,  364; 

saves  the  life  of  Mr»  Spilmaa, 

357 ;  betrayed  into  the  handa 

of  the  ElngUsh,  357 ;  marriea 

Itfr.   Rolfe,  an   Englishman, 

and  goes  to  England,  wheva 

she  dies,  j^ 
Poeattetf  swamp  fight  there,  911 
Po  OOA  r  A  ROSSO,  (Tebias,)  axa- 

cuted.  194, 249. 
Point  Pleasant,  battle  ofl  830, 

serious  troubles  there.  545. 
Pokanoket^  description  of,  89, 83. 
Poeattawaoo,  a   IPissijiSBiaf, 

25L 
Pole,  [Poole,]  George,  of  Fl]r- 

mouth,  86. 
PoLLABD,  CApr.,  a  Ssasea  clrfaC, 

597,  606:  Ttalted  by  Black- 

HAWB,  667. 

Poison,  Capt.,  at  Braddock^ 
defeat,  609. 

Polwhele,  Dr.  Eicliard,  Usto- 
rian,  114. 

PoMASB,  a  JVcrrsfBBsiC  wairior, 
159. 

PoMBTACOM,  (Pniur,)  197. 

Pour  A^UASB,  a  iyisiiisBsy,198L 

Pomroye,  E.,  troubled  1^  the 
Indians,  146. 

PoMUMtas,  a  Ji/kmftmnty  148. 

PoBTiAB,  chief  of  tne  Ottoises, 
546 ;  begins  a  war  with  the 
English,  549;  delbau  them 
witli  jreat  loss,  551 ;  eaptnree 
several  veesela,  503:  raiaes 
the  siege  of  Oetroits  Is  aan» 
Blnated,fi8SL 
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^MT.  Oml,  deltels  the  Weitw 

lMiaM,687. 
Pboto,  CapL,    [Jonathan,]    In 

PNiur'a  war,  9J7. 
Fopa,  Joha^  murder  of,  MS. 
Pmam,  Lerd.  aende  Prin  to 

New  Bnriand,  70»  71. 
Voqom,  (PoqooiM,)  a  JVivra- 

PMtaoiouth,    depredationi    al, 

98Bw 
^baey,  Oea.,  In  Bi^osBAwa^ 

war,eS8.6B3L 
Pbal,  Frederiok.  i 

•ian  of,  S16, » 
PoTOK,  oppoaed  to  Chrfattaoitiri 

9Mi  tacan  in  Piiii.ir>t  wai 

and  eieeuted,  96L 
Potter,  E.  B.,  Hivtory  of  Mtar- 

fV«M(>a30.9i]. 
Plotter,  Serf.,  (a  the  baltia  of 

OaJfifMiflf  li.  19^ 
PWter,  W.,  Hilt,  of  the  Florida 

War,4flSL 
PattMMlMMM,  account  of,  M, 

Powaw,  or  Powwow,  coi^juren 
or  propheu.  ao  called  among 
ladtaaa,  lOS,  176. 

Pawell,  LieuL,  hia  defeat,  4B4. 

Powhatah,  great  ucbem  of 
Viiiiiila,  347  i  extent  of  hia 
eoaatry,  347;  Mrpriaea  and 
daaliojra  the  Pa§Mk»tankMj 
)48 )  ordera  the  execution  or 
Oayt.  Smith,  350 ;  outwiu 
Qav.  NewporL  351  &  a  houM 
b«IUihrhim,X3,3^;  orden 
Mi  men  to  kill  8autb,355; 
cTfiwn  aent  twsr  ftom  Eiig- 

till  dnili,  355^ 
p0<mitaimMM,  Uibes   at  ViT^iuia,, 

^wnJil|  Gov.  Tluimaa,  f^u  the 

eolonlfli,  4a,  507. 
Prat,   PliiDeat,  hii  Hi  now  ae- 

Prm^g  imdiant^  iKfmtJil  of,  175 

'repLJfie,  TlK^mi*,  taiJlain    in 

PHin»'i  war,  SiSa 
fr&A)u«<  l4l0^  Iniliani  de  rented 

fri«4i,  Joilaht  oji  wtntern   m- 

liQDltltflj  §i. 
'fiuiu  ^iT  Prin,  Martin,  hii  vojr- 
ajf^B  U)  New  EnffJ^nd,  70  ;,  oaa- 

'rince,  Gov*  T.,  A  »*  m  h  >  -*  -;»»• 


rta.96a 
Priiioa,  Thoaiaa,  hia  Annala, 

81,104,  111}  Wilfiamt*!  lU- 

daamed  Qi«ttve,  395. 
PriBoe,  John,  Worthlee  of  Bng- 

tand,  7a  84,350. 
Proctor,  J.,  niiaaionary  to  Cktr- 

ekie«,4M. 
Pnelor,  Qm»,  defeated  at  the 

Tbamea,  9Sn ;  hii  ooaduct  at 

the  RiTer  Baiain,  085,  ODB. 
Ptoctor,  John,accuaed  of  witcb- 

ena,i84;  BUaabeth,  184. 
Proctor,  Lieut.,  310, 311. 
PaorHBT,  the  SfceweiMc,  (Bixa- 

KWATAWA,)    hie    afencjr    at 

TVpeoBJMe.  890 ;  hli  aiagular 

hiatorj,  083— 825. 
PaonuT,  the   ScmiaWe,   (Hil* 

uaHAOo,)  403. 
PaopHBT,  the  9¥innaUg0,  (Wa- 

Boaiaamaa,)  G56. 
PosaaaMnno,  nthar  of  Taoon- 

SSTm,  188}  daiimlMno. 


met,  06;  tioublee, 
kind  to  C     ~      *' 


the  Engliah,  957  ;  hli 

town  bamt,  960 ;  hia  melan- 

eholy  ftte,  980i 
PuMrAtA7(NiifaoD,)  which  aee. 
JhtuHtmart^  graat  fight   there, 

SIX 
PupoMrooes,  brother  of  Saua- 

oos  185. 
Porcbaaej^homaa,  wronga  In 
I    dlaaa,9B. 
Piuchaik  Samuel,  hie  Pilgriaia, 

Pusmhavaha,  death  of,  308— 

409. 
PuTTA«VP»ovaao,a  i'«ftiet,I7S. 
raaker.  The,  printed  in  Indian, 

115. 
Putnam*  Qaaaral,  and  Coaa- 

rLAnraa,  61S. 
Futaam^Jl^loc^  la  the  Florida 


Qaalaeir*  attacked  by  Ui«ca», 
183:  eutoirCapt.  HutchinMn 
fn  Phiup's  war,  813. 

QrADcquiifA,  brother  of  Ma»- 
•AtoiT,8S;  Tiaitithe  Pilgrims, 
86 ;  treaty  with,  84. 

Qua  I A  pan,  of  graat  note  and 
authority  among  the  Jfkrrm- 
fojutu^  134 ;  kifled  in  Phii^ 
ip'«  war,  near  Warwick,  948, 
948. 

Quakera,  ftienda  tothe  Indiana, 

a». 

QiTAMa,  a  PafiMt  prlaoner,  17% 
Gti7AirirAPOBiT,  JAuat,  a  Jf^ 

rnnkt  804 ;  Mnree  the  Engliib 

aa  a  epy,  965, 971. 
UaAinfAPOHiT,    Thomas,  978, 

<?3,  976L 
QvA ivo ifcmT.  —  See    Na  nua- 

Taifoo. 
QoAifowia,  a  WiampMMMigf  188. 
QuAAUAU^  wounded  in  a  flght, 

QvAVJMVJVwmr,  of  Qaefte- 
teioaJk.  163L 

%»aUfUm,  country  of,  14 ;  B^ 
r«nu,  O08L 

Qae^sd,  Bteaaing  of  the  name, 
546. 

Qulmby,  Hn.,  aaaaulted  by  In- 
dians, 995. 

(ioiitirAPiif,  anoble  IfarragaH- 

Mt,    son    of    CoifJANAqucvu, 

brother-in-law  to  Philip,  piir-^ 

chases  Alra.  Rowland  «iii,  239 ; 

her  account  of  him,  941  :  folld 

into  tlie  liandsof  (he  Bntflinh, 

anil  iM  slK»t  nt  Newpon,  i^l. 
CluEqrRnuitBNT.n  .S^rragaHirt, 

sonof  Quaiapb!*,  145;  called 

GiDBoif,  248. 
Qi'iNCMiquKT.     daiiglUer     of 

dvAiAPait,  24a 
QuiMo^UUt,    a     M'artQ.ranset. 

148. 
Qaedtfldb,  (Dover,  N.  H.,)pro|>- 

erly  CbeiMdb,  whkh  see. 


ary,  818 ;  li  killed  at  JVbrr4d|ff» 
tBoft,311,319. 
Ramboiv,  aachem  of  A*«f«sMl| 

9S4,i85. 
Raadolpb,  Dr.,  ai  the  battle  eT 

Oeirtfsceedfcg,  493 
Randolph,  John,  oi  Boapoka, 

dies,  350. 
Rapp,  Mr.,  of  New  Harmoay, 

20,21. 
RatclifT,  Mr.,  his  houaa  burnt  hi 

Florida,  41<i. 
Rawhuivt,  of  Virginia,  anec 

dote  of,  350. 
Rawsoii,  Edward,  letter  of  to 

Indiaiiti,  20,  (>9e. 
Read,  VnyiL  L.,  in  tlie  Florida 

war,  4  >2. 
ReckuhecriaiUy  war  with  tbna, 

3  2. 
Rec<»»Tv.     (Fort,)     :>71,    576 ; 

baitle  of,  1)81). 
RsDRiao,  n  Sivtu,  dic^  in  prison, 

638,  im. 
RaoHAVvH,  iniirdir  •  i;  545,  695, 

696. 

Rao   JaCKKI,    (S\f..'VtWATHA,) 

nner.lolc  ul,  -l'*,  :x\ ;  S|iet^|] 
of  Ui  a  iiiiiwioiiarv.  504,  595  ; 
iiiliie  vv:ir..f  IHli,:,96;  kiier 
to  the  jjovenior  of  N.  York, 
5ilt>— £.49 ;  in  n  witchcraft  case, 
589 ;  interview  with  Laficy- 
ette,  COO ;  nt  Philadelphia, 
601  ;  death  of,  Uat. 
a  tribe  of 


Reed,  Joseph.  aneedoCa  nt  Mi 

patriotiaia,  138. 
Reed,  W.,  wrecked  and  aMP. 

dejod  in  Florida,  487, 48ib 
A.,hl8Ency('      "' 


B. 

Rains,  Capt.,  defeated  la  Flor- 
ida, 489; 

Ramin,  (River,)  battle  of  the, 
6S5. 

Ralegh,  Shr  Walter,  aecslaa  Yli^ 


Reee,  Dr. 

30. 
Rehoboth,  bought  of  tha  Indi- 
ans, 01 ;  distaeaeed  in  PkiU^ 

war,  276 :  burnt,  908. 
Reid,  Col.,  at  the  batUe  of  OaMb- 

teeoocJu,  493. 
Removal  of  Indiana,  lla  poU^ 

examined,  466. 
Rhode  Island,  (^midasefc,)  htft 

of  the  Indiana,  m 
Riearut,   destroyed    by   mnal* 

pox,  677. 
Richmond,  Capt.,  of  So^umata 

953. 
Richords,  M>gor,  [John?]   km 

Muliawk  ageney,  399. 
RiDOB,  Majob,  a  CWsftst chief, 

401,  440,  448;  murdaiad  hf 

his  own  |)eople,  460. 
Ridgely,  Li.,  wounded  at  OuM- 

lecoockB,  433. 
Riley,  Col.,  his  exploit  la  Ilaa. 

Ida,  482. 
Ringe,  Andrew,  Jr..  198. 
Hirer  /ni/«a>w,  their  locaUly,9Bl, 

.'ilO. 
RooHMkr.,    fir.-a    English 

menl  tlicre,  344. 
R(ait«iii<4.  Ix.  lo«t  Hi  J 

OiKiK.ai/. 

UohfrtiMin,  iK.,  his  manner  «8 
|Ho|>lin{!  America,  98;  al 
men  have  one  origfa,  98}  fm 
urvor  reapecting  the  aaaia  tt 
New  England,  83. 

Rolieaon,  l^uL,  IrMled  at  Vdm 
Pleasant,  540. 

RoaiNjiOoD.  —  Bee  Rahboiv. 

Robinson,  hfe  saved  by  Looas. 
538. 

BobinaoD,  John,  npmw  1l» 
PllgEimB,lQflL 

Bobia  ll.,htoivi 
649L 


htriMBS 
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EoaiifjR  OmI(  war  captain,  369. 
Boaii*.  a  TarrtUtne^  seHs  ^'eg%9- 

Robin,  of^ffawam^  prevents  the 
Tmrratines    from     destroying 

•  Ipswich,  110. 

ftouRlefr^  G.  W.,  attacked  at 
Mosquito  J  495. 

Rodney,  Lieut.,  dies  in  Florida, 
490. 

RoDottTroNAKUs,  a  Tarratim 
chief,  297. 

Rogers,  Major,  40, 5-1 ;  surprises 
and  makes  captives  of  the  Sl 
Prweis  Indians,  318,  338. 

Rogers,  Erastiui,  killed  in  Flor- 
ida, 431. 

Rogers,  Lieut,  killed  in  Ilar- 
mer'a  defeat,  687. 

RoooMOK.  —  See  Ramigin. 

Rolfe,  John,  marriei  Pocahon- 
tas, 358. 

Rolliiu,  Mr.,  hif  (amily  cut  off, 
488. 

RoRifMOOKB,  a  AVmuJc  of  Na- 
Uck,143. 

Ross,   AoJiTTAirr,   a    Cherokee 

Ross.  ioHR,  393,  440,447,448, 
458, 48L 

Rosa,  Jamea,  killed  at  Gssso, 
700. 

RouivDHBAi^,  a  fVfand4ft  chief, 
225;  Ukes  Qtn,  Wincb«ster 
prisoner,  235 ;  at  tba  capture 
of  Detroit,  336. 

Rouville,  H.  D«,  Ma  expedition, 
308. 

Rowell,  Capt.,  defeated  in  Flor> 
ida,  48& 

Rowe,  N..  a  passage  fVom  his 
Lucan.338. 

Rowlanason,  Mrs.,  her  captiv- 
ity ;  interview  with  Philip, 
309 ;  incidents  of  her  captiv- 
ity, 340,  941,  2i'(>,  267  ;  other 
incidents,  274,  275. 

RowLBS^an  ancient  Tarratine 
chief,  333. 

RuMRBTMAasB,  Gkorok.  —  See 
WiitivarvRXiTT.  —  See  also 
976. 

Ruaaell,  Oapt.,  ambushed  in 
Florida,  4^ 


s. 

■abatis,  a  Tttrratme  chief,  cap- 
tured at  8l  ProMci*,  319  ;  Sab- 
BADis,  320 ;  another  of  the 
name,  murdered,  338b 

Sabine,  W.,  a  Juror  to  try  Indi- 
ans, 196. 

8aek«m*e  Head,  why  such  a 
name,  15L 

Saco,  Jurnt,  and  people  killed 
there,  286,  287. 

Saee,  (Saukej)  early  visited  by 
Jesuits,  638 ;  incor}H)nited 
with  the  Fozes,  638 ;  their 
war  with  the  Meiiominiee,  640 ; 
make  partial  sale  of  their 
country,  640 ;  description  of 
their  village,  641 ;  insulted  by 
intruders,  041  ;  Qov,  Rey- 
nold'8  proclamation  against 
them,  <}42;  driven  from  their 
country  by  whites,  643 ;  war 
enMies,  i:'15~(>53  ;  war  with 
I  III'  Sioux,  073. 

fSujadi-kitck^  Kiigli.-ili  firn  w-ttle 
ltt,7L 

tA«AiioBB  John,  a  J^mnk 
eltfW;96& 


Saoamobb  Sam,  (Shoshanim,) 
269. 

Sagamore,  its  signification,  104, 
277. 

Saoatbathruaobthton,  r«pelt 
in  the  Gcnenlogical  ana  An- 
tiquarian ReKi8ter,SAOArBAN- 
quARASHTow,  who  was  the 
grnntlfather  of  Brant,]  his 
visit  to  England,  510. 

Saooycwatha  (Rbd  Jacbbt,) 
593-«W3. 

.Saguarum,  (LoRON2)333. 

Sakawkbton,  a  N.  England  In- 
dian, taken  to  En^and  by 
Capt.  liarluw,  and  thence  goes 
in  the  war  afainst  Bohemia, 
72. 

Salmon  Falls,  deatmction  of, 
300,  301. 

Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard,  IIL 

Sam  11 1 D  {,  a  noted  lying  Indian, 
37. 

Sam  Jones,  (Abiaca,)  479, 481, 
483. 

Samkama,  counsellor  to  Phiup, 
203. 

Samosbt  welcomes  the  Pilgiima 
to  Plymouth,  76 ;  hia  Benlcea 
to  them,  77  ;  Koes  with  them 
to  Pokoiwket,  80,  87. 

Sampson,  H.,  buys  land  of  In- 
dians in  Middleboro*,  94L 

Sampson,  a  barbarous  rorratms, 
304,  715. 

Sampson,  an  nttomey  to  Philip, 
198. 

Samhbl,  Capt.,  308 }  speech  of, 
309,  3ia 

SANAMAHONOA,(STONa-BATBB,) 

638. 

Sandemon,  Lt.,  defeat  and  death 
of,  492. 

Sanders,  John,  of  We»smg%aett, 
99. 

Sanders,  Lt.,  killed  in  Harmer^ 
defeat,  687. 

Sanders,  Mr.,  killed  in  Florida, 
49-2. 

San  Fe)a«co,  battle  of,  473. 

Sanford,  Mnjor,  goes  to  attack 
Phi  MP,  226. 

Sanford,  J.,  complaint  against, 
188. 

Sannap,  the  lUtion  or  office  of 
a,  122. 

SAquARBziB,  a  Tarratine^  a  hos- 
tage, 333. 

Sassacus,  chief  of  the  PeqnoU, 
116  )  *'  malignant  and  furi- 
ous," 137  ;  "a  terror  to  his 
neighbors,"  165 ;  the  English 
make  war  upon  him,  170 ;  his 
sales  of  land,  172 }  killed  by 
the  Mohawks,  173. 

Sassbnow,  a  Tarratine  of  So^- 
adahoek,  71. 

Sassamon,  John,  a  missionary 
to  the  Pequots,  173  ;  secretary 
to  Philip,  193  ;  preacher  at 
JiTamaeket,  193  -,  goes  in  the 
war  against  the  Pequots,  194 ; 
found  dead  in  a  pond,  195; 
supposed  murderers  detected, 
195;  the  proceedings  against 
them,  196  ;  other  items  in  his 
history,  198, 202, 

Sassamon,  Roland,  interpreter 
to  Albxander,  191;   brother 

toJOHN,  19B. 
Sassbmork,  daughter  of  John 

Sassamon,  194. 
SaugUB,  (Lynn,)  111,  697.  —  ^cc 

Lynn. 
Saunders,   Capt.,  disaster    of, 

333. 


Saunders,  Lt ,  Inrbaht.  of,  li 

Florida,  494 
Sauseman,  a  principal   Soffko- 

w/7'    250. 
Sa\.i.'  .  Knsign,  wounded, 309 { 

Savage,  Mr.,  trarels  in  the 
West,  62. 

Sava^  Captain  T.,  marches 
aeninst  Philip,  90b. 

Scalps,  first  taken  In  Philip's 
war,  SJO ;  English  offer  a  re- 
ward for,31L373L 

Scarborough  taken  by  Mvao, 
S94. 

SOABOTAOA,   (MOVOKATOOCHA,) 

531,  67ft 

Schenectady,  destniction  of.  47 

Schennerhom,  Rev.  J.  F.,  441. 

Scoffleld,  Serf.,  in  the  (hdUUe- 
eoeehe  light,  m 

Schoolcraft,  H.  R.,  on  Ifounda, 
eft 

Schuyler,  M^Jor,  hIa  expedition 
agalntt  the  French,  503 :  ac- 
eompaniea  Indiana  to  Eng- 
land, 511 ;  Colonel,  4& 

Scott,  Gen.,  In  Florida,  439, 435 ; 
aent  to  reduce  the  Ckerokees, 
443;  in  Florida,  47L 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  said  to  re- 
aemble  Blacbhawx,  66L 

ScBANT,  Old,  wonderful  escape 
of,  39. 

ScOTTOP.  a  Jfarrasanset  chief, 
145,348. 

Scythians,  said  to  resemble  In- 
dians, 25. 

Sealy,  LieuU,  in  the  Pequot 
war,  IbTu 

Searlo,  Lieut.,  in  battle  of  ifol 
chee  Lmtee^  478. 

Searle,  Capt.,  in- Florida,  killed, 
490 ;  Fort,  493. 

Seat  of  Ki.vo  Philip,  descrip- 
tion of,  237. 

Seminoles,  their  name  and  origin, 
521  ;  wars  with,  403—406, 
410 — 436  i  removal  by  the  U. 
S.  from  their  country,  405; 
tJiey  renicjt,  and  war  ensues, 
461— 49G;  west,  701. 

Sbnavxi,  hifl  viiiit  to  England, 
370. 

Seneca,  supposed  to  refer  to 
America,  22. 

Senecas,  fourth  nation  of  the 
Iroquois,  500 ;  wcwt,  702. 

SaquAssoN,  chief  uudi-r  Mian- 
TVNNOMOH,  128 ;  one  of  bis 
men  wounds  Unc as.  152. 

Sb^uin,  a  Pequot,  9up|M).ted  au- 
thor of  a  cruel  iiiusi-ucre  at 
Weathersfield,  142. 

SewaU,  S.,  New  Heaven,  &,c., 
355;  Rev.  Samuel,  715. 

Shallisloskb,  a  hosi.ijje,  mur- 
dered, 375. 

Shamoxin,  Danikl,  nirtts  with 
C.  F.  Post,  535. 

Shapleigh,  N.,  s;^ii>  indinn 
treaty  at  Dover.  7I.>. 

Shattookiiuis,  p:icl.t'iu  ol 
Brookfield,  -Jiir. 

Shattuck,  I*.,  Ili-t.  of  r.mcord, 
Mass.,  104— 10.-,  Il-i. 

Shawa.nrsk,  (.ifl*-  in  ilir  history 
of,  15,  r>0():  wi«Pt.  70.". 

Sh:i\v.  [ri.<rli«.,J  Hiiiiory  of 
B(.!»ton,   104. 

Mi.nv,  J.,  a  j'lr.ir  tci  iry  Indians 
1%. 

dJuixiiiul,  biiicc  iiiNiluii,  whicH 
see. 

Shee4,  Mr.,  tutor  to  tlM  chief 
MHsilutbat,  36fib 
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SHiBMcorr,  John,  a  TWnCiiM,  | 
306. 

SheAall,  Dr.,  woantlad  at  IPa-l 
CM*.  484.  I 

^ihelby,  [IcaacJ  Got.  of  Ken- 
tucky, 629. 

RifSLOKTA.  a  OerJk,  ton  of  Chi- 

.XAKT,  3w. 

Sbcllon,  Gen.,  wounded,  433. 

Hherburn,  Cnpt.,  •kirniifh  with ! 
HoPiM  >"U,  335 

Sherwood,  UeiiL    cilled.  496. 

Shirbllimi'i.  father  of  Looan,! 
.113 :  at  PhlHd  Iphia  ;  a  Cajf- 
uga  :  Ilia  dentb,  514. 

pHiNtiit,  n  DeUttBore  chief,  vla- 
ited  by  \V.i«bingtoii,  531;  dis- 
apnoinM  him,  d.I'S  ;  a  bounty 
omTed  for  b'S  Itead,  533 ; 
great  wnrnor  of  bii*  time,  534  i 
Ik  n-ieiids  Frederick  Post,  535. 

Hhirlfy,  Gen.,  warn*  the  fh>n- 
tiors  Mgniuiit  KurpriM,  338. 

SHULAn,  rtacbeii)  of  Mukua.  159, 
980. 

HuofHAfiiM,  (SAOAMoaa  Bam.) 
159 ;  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Engfisli,  who  hang  him, 
967 ;  change  of  hi*  name  to 
UtKATUHOL'H,  269 ;  hia  letter 
to  his  enemies,  274  ;  otiier 
letters  fh)m,  2<>7— 969. 

flhrimpton,  Hamuel,  of  Boston, 
135.396. 

Shun!,  Abraham,  of  Peroaquld, 


leanu  the  Indian  naniM  of 
placas  in  N.  England,  VP ; 
goes  to  Virginia.  348  ;  his 
■eTerity  to  the  Tnaians  there, 
348;  they  take  him  prisoner, 
."^d  i  show  him  about  the 
country,  348;  he  is  delivered 
to  PowHATAif,  348:  practiae 
coi^juration^  upon  him,  349 ; 
Po  WHAT  A  If  determines  to 
hare  hint  killed,  350  ;  his  life 
is  spared  by  tJie  entreaty  of 
PocAHoivTAt.  350  ;  is  made 
armorer  to  tlie  chief,  351 ;  he 
id  at  length  liberated, 35J ;  an 
anecdote,  351  ;  elected  gov> 
ernciT  of  VirKinin  ;  Powmat- 
A!v  plots  bis  death  ;  Pocahon- 
tas frustrates  the  design,  354 : 
meets  with  an  accident,  and 
returns  to  England  ;  dies  In 
London,  354 

Smith,  CoL,  in  the  Florida  war, 
487. 

ffmith,  James,  buys  AV/imssC, 
984. 

Smith,  Richard,  buys  lands  of 
Massasoit,  93 ;  at  JVarnya- 
Mt,  117, 139, 140, 145, 146^W>, 


PsssACUs,  154. 
Bnelling,   Col.,   fJoelab.l    and 

RkoJacbit,  &M;    taxes   a 

chief  prisoner  at  Tytiscessi, 

(J90 }  in  the  battle  of  MagoMgQt 

631. 
Saelling,  W.  J.,  on  Indian  cus- 

tonu,  588. 667. 
Snow,  C.  11.,  Ilistorr  of  Boston, 

104,109. 
SooHoto,  a  great  Pe^uel  chief, 

121. 
SoconoRoco,     a     Mkrrag«nttt 

chief;  190;  difflcnltles  with 

the  English,  155, 156, 150, 258. 
SoMroiTTTBEN,   a    fFampano€f, 

SonooNKWHiw,  a  IfbuqMasMf , 

900. 
BoivGSiiHooD,  a  Tkfrstias,  984. 


SiLoua,  saves  tlie  life  of  Col 

Bird,  378. 
BiLTKa-HBCLs,  in  the  war  of 

1812,  .\97. 
SiMMo.  Capt.,  a  7«rrceni«,  chief 

speiiKer  at  the  treaty  of  IIXO, 

Simon,  Johiv,  anecdotes  of^  39, 

957. 
Simpkin«,  Capt.,  and  the  Indi- 
ans, 141. 
Bingletary,    Mr.,    himself  and 

family  murdereil,  487. 
SiNQUiiTBR,  a  Creek    prophet, 

398  ;   killeil  in  the  battle  of 

/"ohopeka,  40 ). 
SifiToLcHi,  his  visit  to    Eng- 
land, .t?!!. 
Siouxy  15 ,   at  BosUm,  674  ;   at 

war,  «r7i. 
8it7.,  Peter,  taken  prisoner  by 

Ba^NT,  .589. 
Six  JfationA.  —  Sec  Fine  ItntiiHi, 

fro^nois:  mytholocy  of  709. 
SHEWAfiDo,  nn  Oneida,  anecdote 

of,  5-25. 
Sketwarrok*,  curried  to  KnK* 

lan«l  by  Capt.  Weymouth,  70 

returns  again,  70. 
SflUAOUtTA,   head    warrior   of 

Pa*sctekity  367 ;  goes  to  Rng- 

land,  368  ;  makei*  a  speech  to 

the  king,  3««  ;  death  of,  3fi0. 
BaiKo,  a  tnclicm  of  Virginia, 

:^4. 
Aaine,  Mr.  John,  a   merchant 

of  lA>nd(in,  78. 
Blave«,  Indian,  73,  171,324,988. 
.*«inalley,\Viii.,  narrative  of,  560. 
Siiialiman,   Mr.,  Iiix  captivity, 

♦'iMJ.  '  .<», Bc K L« o-8w ABC ,speecb  of,45a 

Fniall-po».  JtK  ravn»e^,  Ml,«;77.   Speeches;     Mauaboit    to    the 
^uiith,  Capu  Jolin,  (iurvoys  the,     Pilgrims,  68 i  of  CAnoi«ici'>, 

coast   of,   and    names   New      120}    Miantukiiomoh,    I9G) 

■iflaM,  83:  brought  to  no-     mim  to  WAiAVDAitea,  197 : 

tka  hf  Sir  W.  Ralegb,  113  :|     Uivcas    to   MiAHTVirireHOH, 


130 ;  of  Ninioaar,  ■!  BoMiav 
136;  of  MsxAM,  139;  of  Pw- 
SAOtrt  and  Niiiiobbt,  140 ;  of 
PissACUs,  148;  ef  Phiup 
907,  999;  of  Passacohawat 
278;  of  WAifAi.AirsirT.  9BB 
of  AssiMiitAsqirA,  986 1  of 
Madokawai(do,991;  of&AM 
KAHAOUS;997 ;  of  Capt.  Sim- 
mo,  309 ;  of  Oapt.  SAMtm., 
309 ;  of  John  Mipnriia,  au  j 
of  PowMATAH,  3S2— 3M  I  or 
ToMoooMO,  355 ;  of  Pocabov- 
TAS,  357 ;  of  OpasAinuuio. 
3C2 ;  of  SaiJAOtrsTA,  368  }  or 
a  chief  to  Gen.  Oglethorpo, 
.370  ;  of  Tomoohicrk  370j 
of  Attakuixakoixa,  374  {  or 
Mokcachtapk,  380;  of  Mao 
Doo,  388:  of  WiATitaaroBis 
390;  of  MosnAXJiTVBBB,402| 

of  P(ISMAMATA,402  ;  of  OUAIV- 

ocLACOPPAS,  408:  of  Bio 
WAaaioa,  409 ;  of  OsoBOi.Ay 
412;  of  OaAiiotn.A,  508;  or 
AoAaie,  506;  of  tlM  flPO 
chiefii  to  Qaeen  Anno.  5U>t 
of  CAif  ASATBOO,  515 ;  orai4X- 
■iKAir,  518;  of  HAJLP-ciirOy 
518:  of  Nbtawatwsbs. 9tt| 
of  TADicsKOin>,fiaa:  orRa*- 
jaobbt,  994:  OB  wttchcnil, 
600;  to  Lafavacte.  600;  tm 
Gov.  Pennj^l ;  of  Fabiob^ 
BaoTHBB,  604 ;  of  Cobbpiav- 
TBB  to  WashingtoB,  OQO;  of 
Tbcomsbh,  617;  of  Blaok- 
THUifDia.  639 ;  of  Obo»ap> 
TAfroA,633 ;  of  Pbtalbsbaboo. 
634  ;  of  Mbtba,  635 ;  of  Kn- 
WAOoiTtHKOM.  036 ;  of  Blaob- 

HAWa,  640  ;  01  LlTTL.B-BI.AOK, 

645;  of  Nbapopb,  666;  of 
Dboobi,6S6;  Bijlok-hawk ob 
bia  suirender,  657 ;  bla  Moaeii 
as  to  Jackson,  660;  of  Wa- 

BOKIBtHIBB,  663. 

Spbbn,  Abbamam,  a  ClttMlM 

AVmA,965. 
Spbbw,  Jambs,  a  ChriatiBB  M^ 

mat,  979 ;     narrow    SBOipi 

fh>m  Mitkowlut  982. 
Spbbb,  JoHB.teachorBt  JfMU^ 

dies  a  drunkard,  180. 
Spbbb,   Thomas,  a  ChllNliB 

JVItfidk,  180. 
Spilman,  Henry,  his  Uf»  Kfoi 

by  PocAHOHTAS,  357. 
SpooRAirr,  JosBPH.  — Boo  Wa- 

TAPACOSIIV. 

Soo:roivaoftB,  a  Smeca,  puts  ajSpragne,  Charlea,  Poem  tm  tbo 
'  '  Indians,  926. 


Smith,  S.  a,  on  the   Human 

Species,  96. 98. 
Smith,  T.,  about  the  Walking 

Purchase,  529,  53L 
Smith,  William,  of  Rehobotk, 
110.  ■      '      967. 

Sibly,  Mary,  confesses  witch-  Smith,  Zachary,  killed  by  In- 

crtd,  184.  !     dians,  96a 

Sill,  (Joseph,]  Capt..  In  Philip's ' Smith,  Lt.  C,  kid.  hi  Plor.,491. 
war,  981.  '  Smyth,  Francis,  messenger  to 


woman   to  death  for  witch- 
craft, 599;   tried  for  murder 

by  the  white*,  .'599. 
i^oto,    Perdiinnd    de,   ravages 

Florida  to  find  gold,  and  dies 

in  the  country,  366. 
8outhark,  Cnpt.,  relieves  Ossee, 

2iM. 
Soutliworth,  Constant,  199, 905, 

212,  242,  255. 
Southwonh,  r.ieuu  N.,  955, 33a 
Sparkman,  Mr.,  tragedy  at  the 

residence  of,  4T3. 
Sparks,  Jnred,  note  on   HaU'- 

K I. xo,  531,577. 
Sparks,     Major,    wounded    at 

Braddock**  defeat,  609. 
BparkM,    Capt.,  in    St.    C1alr*s 

army,  401 


Springfield  attacked  by  tbo  In- 
dians, 916. 

Spring,  Dr.  S.,  chaplala  wItt 
Arnold,  990. 

SqtrABtaiv,  a  Wuwtpan—g^  188 

SquAMAuo,  conmellor  to  Wam- 

PATVK,  108. 

SquAMATT,  son  of  AwAsaoiots, 
951. 

Smumaknk  Swamp,  deaeilBllai 
of,  936, 937. 

SquAivDo,  sagamore  <^Saeo,kli 
singular  vision,  986 ;  Ut  wift 
and  child  Insnlted,  iW ;  IwM 
Ssce,  987 ;  restores  a  eoplHo, 
988 ;  a  powwow,  i88  iJDBlnB 
a  treaty  at  Cochecho,  TIA. 

S^u  A  RTO,  a  WamfOMMkg,  eiirioi 
to  England  by  Capt.  Wey- 
mouth, 69,  70  ;  srroiB  of  ■■> 
thors  about  htm.  71 ;  tBtw> 
prater  to  the  PUgriaa,  71) 
Ub  doBth,  7t :  tho  OBlf '- '^- 
wfco  "' 
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mnmr. 


fas 


Mam  AMI 


■  Ikt  lUb  «r  OuM. 
M)     MeoonuilM 

r  to  Pljrmoatii,  87 ; 

ini  bow  to  take  eeli, 
87 ;  takMi  prlMMier  by  Cavw- 
BiTAVT.  99 :  Mt  It  IfbertjTf  SS ; 
aoeWM  or  dacoption.  109; 
pUoti  tbe  PUfrioM  to  Mmmm. 
9ku$tntu  104 :  SfuaHtwm  to 
■aned  from,  108. 
f^VAW  Saohbm,  of  JKMMdbn- 
M«f^  101;  widow  of  Nava- 
rAMUMST,  marrlef  Wxbco- 
wiT,  105j  traotjr  witb  tbe 
EiuiUht  106.  ~  Sao  Maoros 

8M  WbBTAMOO. 

itoiDBATtaT,  banfad  for  nor- 
der.  IISL 

■taadiaby  Alazaader,  graat  age 
of,  SSSw 

■taodlab,  Oaot  MOaa.  bla  diffl- 
eahlea  witb  tba  ladiaiii,  80, 
87{  takaa  part  witb  Mama- 
•oiT  agalaatotber  Indfauis,  01, 
08;  dlaeoTonaii  Indian  plot, 
86:  aaot  aaalnaC  tltem,  00; 
kilk  aaveralof  tbem,  80. 

■lailbtd,  Oapt.,  ■aaaarraa  IndJ. 
ana,  348. 

Bunl^jr^plantatioB,  attack  on, 

fltanton,  Jobn,  9391 
Stanton,  Bobert,  SSSL 
BtantonjJbonMa,  195^  198, 148, 

■lanwiz.  Fort,  598, 879, 610,  OIL 
BlapleaTWilliamR.,  909. 
■laiK,  Jobn,  996;  eaptirltjof, 

897. 
0t  Chdr,  Sir  John,  woondad  at 
••,6081 


0t  Glair,  Gan.,  401;  Uaaoeoont 
of  tba  diaaater  of  bia  am 
870;  aome  aecoant  of,  879,6 
,  Bai^lamin,  a  eapara, 

Jobn,  killed  at  Pbint 
int^MOl 

,  Oapl.,  a  priaoner,  377, 

878. 
9l0fmmm.  MfJ.,  defeated,  698. 
Btarena,  Capt  Phineas,  937. 
8k  JVvMla,  origin  of  tba  tribe 

oC^nO^deatiDyed,  918. 
Bt.  Cheguij,  opinion  o^  reelect- 

Ing  a  coontiy  weat  of  Bniope, 

,  Darid,  killed.  937. 
ea^  palace,  Indiana  Tiait 

tbara,611. 
0t  Jobna,  VmL  taken.  993. 
StOeiiTSm,  hia  edition  of  tbe 

Hiatfliy  of  Pbiiip*i  War,  89, 

1181 
MUnian,  Major,  bia  defeat,  648. 
0t  Lager,  Oen.,  Inreata  Fort 

Stan  wiz,  870. 
Stoekwall.  Qnentin,  bia  eap- 

tiTltr,9nL 
fltakaa,  Geik,  tai  tbe  Florldn 

war,488L 
0UMM,  Oap^  killad  bj  tbe  Fa- 


880,  88BL 
9ffov»-wAU^>loB«»    981 1    bia 

deotb,9QaL 
langbtea,  OuC,  in  tbe  P^anot 

warTm ;  Uenl.  Oor   WU- 


ii3  a  tawB  «r  fr^gl^  JM- 


Stiaet,  Gen.,  Bi.aokhiaws  de- 

llvand  to,  658. 
Strickland*a  Plain,  battle  ot  133. 
STaoRo,  (Kahauta,)  a 

Stuart,*  ArabeUa.  Implicated  in 
tbe  cliarge  againat  Sir  Walter 
Balegb,114. 

Stitart,  J.,  bia  account  of  fr§Uk 
/h4fuBu,5B. 

Stodaon,  Robert,  of  Sdcuate, 
100. 

Stukely.  Sir  Lewia,  receivef  the 
eon  01  PooAHo«TA»  to  educate 
him.  358,  358  :  hit  nefarious 
eoodoct  to  Sir  W.  Ralegh, 
360;  dice  in  wretchedneae, 
360. 

Sturgeon  Creek,  depredations 
tbera,  908. 

Stnrgia,  Edward*  a  jaror  to  uy 

Stuyreaant.  Got.,  hie  troubles 
with  tbe  Engliah,  148. 

Stvie  of  commencing  the  year, 
88;  dUferance  between  Old 
and  New  Style.  301, 309L 

Sadboxy,  ita  porenase  of  the  In- 
diana, 117 1 «« aore  defeat »  of 
tbe  English  there.  999. 

Sugar4oaf-Hill.  bloody  fight 
tneie,  915, 916. 

Sofga,  Mr.,  killed  at  Camp 
King,  481, 

SoUlTan,  Gen.,  bia  Indian  expe- 
dition, 587. 

SvnoAT,  Capt.,  an  ^beiuMa 
cbiei;977. 

SvRoaBAUouiiDO,  a  Terratias, 
336. 

SoRK-squAW,  (CtVAiAraiv,)  134, 
948,948. 

SuRsnTo.  epitapb  on,  at  Mok$' 
/on,  149. 

Sussp,  a  PsneltscaC,  tried  for 
murder,  390. 

Sutton,  Benjamin,  a  captive,  53. 

Swan  Island  puichased  of  tlie 
Indians,  985. 

Swayne,  Lieut,  at  the  A*arT«- 
Aght.  714. 


Sweet.  Lieut.,  killed  in  Har- 
aer^  defeat,  687. 

Swamp  Fights ;  at  Poeasset,  911 ; 
in  Atrrmgmustj  SU8 ;  near 
Taunton  River,  994 :  near 
Warwick,  949.  —  See  Battlea. 

Swanzey,  Phillp*8  war  begins 
there,  907, 90& 

Swift,  Dean,  bis  notice  of  Indi- 
ana, 510. 

Swinton,  Dr.,  on  origin  of  Indi- 
ana, 3SL 

8yU,  (SUK)  Cape,  in  Phnip'a 
war,  979L 

Stmou,  a  noCorioua  Tarratim 
depredator,  attacka  Newbury, 
995;  Sturgeon  Creek,  S95; 
Caaco,  996:  eonpletely  mine 
Caaeo,  and  Billa  many  people, 
808. 

T. 

TaoairsBinin,  a  BoCed  IMtmmr§ 

cbiei;0B4. 
TAMATonna,  bia  eon  mnrdered, 

18L 
Tabatawa*,      (Nattaiiatta- 

WAWTS  J  181. 

Taleott,  Llent.,  in  tbe  Florida 

war,  483, 471. 
TtOcott,  Mai.  J.,  cnta  off  Ouin- 


TWIadsfa,  aavsfo  battle  »f,  J07 
Tymaga,  Lient.,  kWed  at  IMe 

n«etad|f,47. 
Talmon,   Peter,  complains  el 

Pniur,  80. 
Tamb-Kivo,  a  Osefc  chief,  381 

387. 
TAiafAiir,an  ancient  JMmpors 

519 ;  a  aociety  of  whites  take 

bis  name,  513  j  legends  con 

ceming,  513. 
Tamoubb»am,    (JBrrBBT,)     a 

Wttmpanoagy  940. 
Tanner,   Nicholas,   about    the 

Dutch  Plot,  143. 
Tantamous,     (Old    Jbthbo, 

9G5,96& 
Tamtoqui  K»oi<,a  Mokegwn  capt., 

selaes  MiAHTUifnoMOH,  198; 

his  life  attempted,  VXk 
Tartum,  a  N.  England  Indian, 

assists  Capt.  Smith  In  bis  sur- 
vey of  ttie  coast,  7S. 
Ta«uansickb,    a    IFampanoag 

Tabhb,  or  the  CaAaa,  a  Siwh 
chief;  697. 

Tarratmetf  15;  dreaded  by  the 
MtuttukiuetU,  81,  104,  106; 
their  expedition  against  Jtf- 
warn  discovered  and  prevent- 
ed, 110 ;  situation  of  their 
dominions,  977. 

TABomiRj  a  chief  of  the  Jin- 
drosuiggmSf^XO  I  apeech  of  in 
the  T^uotaul  council,  960. 

TASHTAasvcK,  anclont  chief  of 
the  MlarragojueU.  and  felliei 
of  Caroiticus,  117. 

Tassa^uarrawit,  a  A*erra#aii- 
•«t,150. 

Tassuckb,  brother  of  Natt4- 
haraoa,  S8Sw 

Tatamouok  sells  lands  in 
Swanzey,  196 ;  others  near 
Pokojutketf  199 ;  (Atorba- 
MOMABB,)  190. 

TACHmtJocHi,  a  Oeet  chief,  36a 
Tatosor,  a  noted  iVampanomg 
captain  under  Philip,  944; 
takes  a  garrison  at  Plymouth, 
945  ;  surrenders  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  is  beheaded,  94-i ;  in- 


cidents in  his  histoi 
'attaoommbt, 

AMORA,)  2S7. 


lory, S 
>,95lj 


(Tob- 


Taunton,  attack  upon  by  Kino 

Philip,  993. 
Tatosbr,  one  of  Phiup's  coun- 

8eUora,90a. 
Tawbbakbt,  a  noted  Aveaou 

chief,  47,  48. 
TAri.oa,CAPT.,a  GI«roAs«  chief, 

401. 
Taylor,  Capt.,  at  Fort  Recovery 

Taylor,  M^Jor  J.  &,  his  bouss 
burnt,  490. 

Taylor,  CoL  Zacbary,  flgbta  the 
Indfana  at  (MmmMss,  483; 
gen.,  487 ;  recommends  blood- 
Iioanda,4B8;acol.ln  Black- 
bawk*a  war,  656. 

Tayfor,  Rebecca,  a  captive,  301 

TsASLAnona.  aon  of  Cobr- 
PLARTna,  616. 

TncuMsna,  diief  of  tiie  Slare- 
ness,  exerts  blmaelf  to  drive 
back  tbe  wbltea,  305 ;  an  eariy 
expedition  against  the  whites, 
616;  a  speech  to  Gov.  Harri- 
aon,  617 ;  continued  difllcul 
ties  with  the  whites,  690 :  de- 
feala  a  body  of  troupe  uucrr 
Vanbom,  6B1 ;  various  traiu 
«r  ihiiiaii^  OB:  liclfanli 
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INDBl.. 


vtd  UMCdoCM  of,  093  ;  de- 
lwt«d  at  the  Bhrer  ThamM, 
ud  killed,  090. 

I  ■BTBBiviHoaAKoWyVisits  Eng- 
land, 510. 

falfiilr,  OoTm  and  Oih.  M'Gil- 

Ttaipla»  iJtuL,  in  tbe  Florida 

war,  471. 
Tmmm,    aetUement     of,    de- 

tcroyad,  3&S. 
Tawkabonr,  (fFamuiL)  a  town 

of  Prm^mg  Indian*,  179. 
TaroiiiiiHOKBaAwaiv,       (Noa* 


TON  J  Tltit  to  England,  (S7 

inacasr,    Z^'"- 
Ofath,  88. 


at  tba  capture  of  ^agar*.  i 
fbacber,  Astbooy,  of  Pljrm- 


rhaeber,  Dr.  Jajnaa,  of  Plym- 

oath,  585. 
Tbarp,  OapCj.  killed  in  Hamier*« 

raaBB,  (Paaaa,)  killed  in 
PHiup'i  war,  afo,  210, 279. 

TlMopoiniMia,  eappoeed  to  refer 
to  America,  I9l 

TaoHAf,  JoHir,  diea  abora  100 

▼ean  old,  113L 
Tbomaa,  J.,  eacapea  firom  Dade*e 

■laMaere,  418. 
Tkomaa,  Lt,  at  battle  of  Lake 

Monroe,  470. 488^ 
Thomai,  m  A'oMeia,  183. 
Thomas,  of  Mmukk,  194. 
Thomas,  a  TTniariag,  of  ^ftgju- 

Tbonnaoo,  Col.,  IdUad  in  FIon 

ida,4ai,4e9,m 
"*  I,  Gen.,  Indian  agent. 


464. 

TbompeoH,  J.  W.  B^  extraordl- 
narjr  eecape  of,  471. 

Thompaon,  Rot.  Mr*,  of  Brain- 
trea,  chaplain  In  tba  Abrra- 

^^ttjustwar,  147. 

Tnoinpeon,  Joba.  nlasionary  to 
Cberokeea.454 

Tbompeon,  William,  mission- 
ary to  Cherokees,  454. 

Tborowgood,  T.,  on  origin  of 
Indiana,  »l,  909. 

Thornton,  Mr.,  and  Taromif- 

HAKSaAWBIf,  027. 

Threlkeld.  Ensign,  killed  in 
Barmeri  defeat,  687. 

Throgmorton,  J.,  family  of, 
nordered,  133L 

TUt,  Joaboa,  eucutad  as  a  trai- 
tor, 919. 

Tioaa-TAiL,  a  noted    Florida 
chief,  489,404. 
^y,      Tllden,  Joaaph,  buya  land  of 
^  Indians.  loS/ 

ruiy,  John,  mnrdered  by  the 
Pe^n0t»,im, 

TUton,  Lieut.,  [Jacob,]  bis  de»- 
perate  comtal  and  eztraordi- 
nanr  escana  IInmb  throe  Tar- 
raltefti,310L 

TiMPoocHia-BAunraifc,     (Bab- 

HABO,)396. 

T^JMBOfM,  battle  o<^  630. 
rippin, J'nippaB?)  Lieut.,  kills 

risPAqui  w,     fWaTAsraqui  if,) 

193,190-944. 
TisqvAirmiy  (BqVAvroJ  09, 

TOi 
TkTVBA^MOTni  «f  witehfliBft, 
• 


known  in  England,  carried 
by   Drake*s    mariners,    113; 

ToDiAt,  194;  one  of  the  sup- 
posed murderers  nf  Sassa- 
Moi«,  135,342. 

TosY,  (Nauhnocomwit,)  244. 

TocKAMocK,  a  Wawmanoag.  196. 

Todd,  Col.,  killed  at  the  Blue 
Licks,  684. 

ToHATOOltBR.  (NaTTaHaTTA- 
WA.fTI,)  181. 

Tohtnteka,  bloody  battle  there, 
391,  4U0. 

ToRAMAHAMON,  a  fVamvanoagy 
78;  faitliriil  to  the  CnglisTi, 
80--93;  goes  against  Caunbi- 
TANT  with  Standish,  93. 

Tobamoiva,  snchem  of  Sccmtrt, 
204  ;  guea  with  Philip  lo  PI)  - 
mouth,  to  confirm  o  treaty, 
904  ;  killed  by  the  ^farragan^ 
*rt*,  204. 

Ton  I  NOSH,  an  Indian  preacher, 
182. 

ToLoNT,  a  hntthnnd  of  Awa 
•HONKS,  349,  251. 

Tom,  Capt.,  (Watta»aco»ipo- 
woM,)  181,277,334,097. 

Tom,  Capt.,  a  iniochievoiis 
Tarratine,  kills  people  at 
Hampton,  .N.  H.,3fl7. 

Tom  JEMMr,(SoopiArcGi»B,)599. 

ToMoKA,  John,  taken  priduner, 
481. 

ToMocHicHi,  snchem  of  Yama- 
craw,  3(39;  goes  lo  England 
with  Gen.  Oglethorp,  370  ;  his 
speech  to  tbe  king.  370  ;  re- 
turns to  Carolina ;  dies ;  mon- 
ument to  his  memory,  371. 

ToMocoMO,  counsellor  to  Pow- 
hatan, who  sends  him  to 
England  as  a  spy,  364 ;  his 
attempt  to  enumerate  the 
people,  355 ;  marries  a  sister 

of  POCAHONTAB,  355. 

Tompkins,  Capt..  in  Florida 
war,  474,  47ti. 

Tompkin;?,  D.  D.,  Gov.  of  New 
York,  666 

Tompson,  John,  of  Barnstable,, 
342. 

Toonakowi,  goes  to  England, 
369,370. 

ToquBLMUT,  a  Tarratiiu  chief, 
306. 

Torrcy,  J.,  buys  land  of  Indi- 
ans, ino. 

Torrey,  William,  cbrk  of  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Masfl.,  714. 

TosBBOBB,  defeats  Lt.  Powell, 
484, 485 ;  has  a  talk  with  Gen. 
Jesup,  486  ;  escapes,  488,  489. 

Toxus,  (Moxiis,)  291,  &c. 

ToTopoTOMoi,  217  ;  cliief  of 
Pamutikiff  and  succfssor  of 
Nikotowancb;  killed  in  the 
ReehaAechrian  war,  3t>3. 

ToTosoN,  a  spelling  of  Tato- 
soN,  which  see. 

Tour,  Lord  de  la,  307. 

Town!>eiid,  [P.,]  treats  witli  In- 
dians, 305. 

Tradition<),  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  129,  130,  156.  365. 

TraSKB,    JosXPH,     (ilAOKSSON,) 

998. 
Treaties  ;  with  Massasoit,  86 ; 
with  nine  chiefs,  94:  with 
the  AfojMcJkttMtts,  104,  105: 
Mjmnkat  100  :  Mohegans  and 
Abrro^oiMstf,  134 ;  Jiiantika 
and  Jmraganttts,  134:  with 
PassACDs  and  otheia,  158, 150; 
Willi  the  itfiMte,  168)  wttli 


Miantvbnohoh,  169;  wtti 
Philip,  201  ;  AbmifanssU 
21 1 ;  ittrratinu,  290 ;  of  Fern- 
muquidy  293  ;  of  1676,  at  O/cAe- 
eko,  715 ;  of  1703, 308, 309  ;  of 
1717,  320 ;  of  1737,  337 ;  oC 
1742,  at  Philadelphia,  514  ;  of 
1754,  334i;  with  seven  chiefs 
In  England,  368  ;  of  Paine** 
Landing,  411,  46:{,  464;  of 
Fort  Greenville,  577 ;  of  For! 
Haniior^(X)7,6I3 ;  with  Black- 
II  \\VE,(>4< ;  of  Indian  Spring:*, 
'.'Oa  ;  of  8r  hi-rnwrhom  with 
the  Cherokees,  441,  4«  ; 
DetMoarfx  and  Pennsylvania, 
514  ;  Wiilinm  Prnn  and  the 
Indians,  5i7;  at  Portsmouth 
with  the  E.  (ndians,  304  , 
with  .MuGt:  at  Ikwton,  3el9 ; 
with  IHiDuKtWANDo  at  Tm- 
eohntt,  '2SS,  289;  at  Easton. 
Pa.,93r);  uf  Miami,  599:  of 
Moscow,  610  ;  of  Detroit,  097 ; 
of  Broken  Arrow,  3^. 

Treat,  Major,  relieves  Captain 
Mosely,  216. 

Trewsdale,  Col.,  in  Florida 
war,  475,  476. 

Trip^,  CoU  killed  at  the  Blaa 
Licks,  68« 

Trott,  Rev.  Mr.,  proceedinfa 
against,  455w 

Troup,  Gov.  G.  M.,  his  opprea- 
sive  conduct  towards  the  Ok*- 
ri»*eM,  393.  394,  444,  446,  455b  - 

Tmeman,  Mi^or,  and  others, 
murdered,  559. 

Trumbull,  H.,  his  Indian  Wan, 
129,  130. 

7^M*a&a<a«,  388 ;  TuekahUeks, 
391. 

Tuckerman,  Mr.  E.,  on  Indian 
names,  115. 

TucKPoo,  (Wati;cbpoo,)  199, 
245. 

TuKAPBwiLLiN,  a  pTeacheT,  114, 
272. 

TUMMAOOBTOU,  B  7*afT«ftas, 
284. 

Turner,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  aeat 
against  the  PequoU  with  Bn- 
dicott,  116,168. 

Turner,  Ephraim,  of  Bomom, 
135. 

Turner,  Capt.,  [William,]  kiUed 
in  a  desperate  fight  at  tbe 
(alls  above  Deerfleld,  9SB. 
[lie  had  a  f^randson  (William 
Turner)  living  in  Swanaey  In 
1736.] 

Turner,  Humphrey,  buya  lands 
of  Indians,  109. 

Tuscaroras,  16 ;  Join  the  lr»- 
qnois,  500. 

TUSOUOOBN,  (Tl»PA()UIN,)  918, 

TusRiHAJo,   a   Smmin«U   chief 

405. 
Tw  B  NTT  C  A  NO  £•,  a  Sentca  chief, 

(06. 
Twiggs,  Col.,  499;   exploit  Ik 

Florida,  487,  490,  491,  649. 
Tteightwics,  16  ;   at  war  with 

the  Iroquois,  502. 
Two  Gl'ns,  a  Seneca,  chief,  606. 
TrABHq,  one  af  Philip's  ca^ 

tains,  247. 


V. 

(Jbry,    Capt,    killed   la    Yw 

horn's  defeat,  621. 
Uekees,  their  countiy,  9,  li8 
UcHCB  Biixr,  wottMMit  4B 

kUlad,481         !  T 
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TJmnabhum,  (Woona- 

SHITM,^  200. 

Vmpamc,  an  Indian  name 
of  Plymouth.  251. 

Umptakisoke.  a  Wampor 
ivoag,  200. 

Uncase,  sachem  of  the 
Mohegais;  his  conduct  to 
the  Nnrraijamct%  123; 
the  English  favor  him, 
120;  his  war  with  Se- 
QUASsox,  125;  war  with 
Mtantunvomoh,127;  be- 
sieged in  liis  fort,  130;  an 
attempt  to  Kill  him.  134; 
complains  of  witchcraft, 
l'l5;comm!ts  depredations 
upon  XiNioBBT,  l.'i'^.  139; 
tlie  English  blind  to  his 
villanics,  141 , 1 12 ;  murders 
eight  of  his  neighbors, 
147;  outlived  hi8 enemies: 
his  artifices  In  the  Pequot 
war,  50:  his  services  to 
the  English,  150;  wound- 
ed,    15^;    plots     against 

MlANTUNNOMOH,         152; 

war  with  Pessacus;  as- 
sisted by  the  English,  154: 
attacks  a  NatTooansd 
sachem.  159;  the  English 
afTcct  to  try  him,  160; 
they  pronounce  li I m  guilty 
of  a  "devilish  falsehood," 
ICO;  forcibly  takes  anoth- 
er's wife,  160;  another 
similar  outrage.  161 ; 
makes  war  on  Ousame- 
qms,  162:  English  send  a 
force  against  him,  164; 
incidents,  169:  a  sorry 
Christian,  149:  with  the 
English  in  Philip's  war, 
212;  protests  against  the 
Introduction  of  Christi- 
anity among  his  people, 
177. 

Uncataquisset,  since  Mil- 
ton, Mass..  116. 

Underbill,  Capt.  John,  as- 
sists tlic  Dutch  against 
the  Indians,  132;  in  the 
Pequot  war,  168—170. 

Underwood,  a  Chick<tsaw 
chief,  killed,  687,688. 

Unkompoin,  (Akkom- 
POiN.)  uncle  to  Philip. 
9 J:  his  chief  couuseilor, 
78;  claims  lands  in  Swan- 
zey,  80:  exc^cuccs  a  treaty 
at  Plymoulh,  81:  called 
"WoOWKAPONEHUNT,  83; 
and    WOHKOMPAHENITT, 

84;  killed  near  the  close 

of  Philip's  war,  92.  224. 
Upham,  T.  C.  his  Poem  on 

I^veweil's  Fight,  313,  400. 
Uppanippaquem,   a  Nij) 

muk,  268. 
Upp'}woc,  Indian  name  of 

tobacco,  340. 
Upsawa,  an  Abenaki,  298. 
Uptegrove,   Mr.,   and   wife 

killed  in  Florida.  474. 
Uring,  C:ipt..  his  voyage  to 

N.  England,  35. 
UsKUTunouN,     (Shosha- 

NIM.)  269. 

Ussamkquin,     (Owsame- 

QUIN.>81. 

Uttamatomakijt,  (Tomo- 

rOMO.)  854. 

UrrsooWEKST,  a  Wampa- 
noag  warrior,  245. 


Uxbrldge,  iW<ieuntujo  ) 

Praymg    iTidian    settle- 
ment, 279. 


Van    Buren,   Martin,    44.3, 

467. 
Vane,  Gov.,  Sir  Henry,  1«8, 

171. 
Vann,  David,  a  Cherokee 

senator.  455. 
Vannes,  Lt.  wounded  at  Pt 

Pleasant,540. 
Vanhorn,  iSfaJor,  defeated 

byTKCUMSKH,  621. 

Vanswearlngen,  Capt.,  kill- 
ed In  Florida,  4S3. 
Vaudreuil,    Gov.,     exped'- 

tion  against  N.  England, 

321. 
Venegas,  Father  on  people- 

ing  America,  23. 
Verazzini.  Capt.,  his  voyage 

and  death.  68. 
Vercheres.  Capt.,  killed  at 

Haverhill,  324. 
Vetch,  Col.,  In  the  French 

war,  511. 
Vlall,      John,      complains 

against  the  Norragansets, 

148. 
Vincent,  Gen.,  in  the  War  of 

1812,  628. 
Vines,  K.,  an  early  settler 

InN.  England,  81. 
Vltton,  Mr.,  speech  on  the 

Indian  Bill,  467. 
Virginia,     (Winganda^^a,) 

first   settlement  of   354- 

364. 
Vixon,  Robert,  a  Juror  to 

try  Indians,  196. 
Volney,  C.  F.,   his  travels 

among  the   Indians,  573, 

574. 
Voltaire,  M.de.  on  Indians, 

21,28,517,588. 


Waban,  a  well-known 
Praying  Nipmuk:  his 
marriage,  113;  called  In 
1646,  "a  new  sachem." 
117;  his  first  reception  of 
Eliot,  his  residence  and 
age,  178;  settles  at  Nntick ; 
its  chief  governor  or 
civil  officer,  179  ;  snecl- 
men  of  a  writ  issueil  by 
him,  180;  time  of  his 
death  uncertain,  180; 
gives  notice  of  the  hostile 
designs  of  Philip,  196; 
Saoamors  Sam's  letter 
to  268. 

Wabinga,  (River  Indiana,) 
281,  510. 

Wabokieshubk,  a  Winne- 
bago, 641,  658. 

Wacasa  Stoamp,  fight 
there,  484. 

Wachuset  (Princeton,)  104, 
110,  229,  274. 

Wadsworth,  Capt.,  defeat 
and  death  of  322,  223,  273, 
698. 

Wadsworth,  John,  of  Ply- 
mouth, 196. 


Waousokb,  .    (PhiUp,) 
Wampanoag,  188. 200, 268. 

Waggoner.  J.,  escape  nrom 
Tbcumsbh,  616. 

WAnouMACUT,  his  visit  to 
Bostoii,  113, 172. 

Wahoo  Swamp,  bloody  bat- 
tles there,  484. 

Wahowah,  (Hopkhood), 
114,  313. 

Waiandanse,  a  Long  Is- 
land Chief,  127,  138. 

Walte,  Serg.  Richard,  13«, 
148,  268. 

Walre.  Col.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  476. 

Wakely,  T.,  himself  and 
family  cnt  olT,  287. 

Wakely,  Isaac,  killed  at 
^asco,  308. 

Wakeiy,  I^anlel,  killed  at 
Caeco,  700. 

Walcut,  called  a  *' ruler" 
of  King  Phiup,  106. 

Waldron,  Major  R..  122,  281 ; 
murdered,  299;  his  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  715. 

Walker,  Major,  a  C?icw>- 
kee  chief,  401. 

Walker.  Jas.,  of  Plymonth, 
205. 

Walker,  Serg.,  killed  at  tht 
fight  in  Lee,  N.  H.,  335. 

Walker,  Capt,  In  the  Flori- 
da war,  473—477. 

Walking  purchase.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, 629. 

Walk-IN-THE-WATBR,  622, 
626,  627. 

Wallace,  Wm..  his   family 

murdered,  619. 
Waller,  the  poet,   extract 

from,  344. 
Wallis,  goodman,  killed  at 

Caaeo,  700. 
Walpole,  brave  defence  of, 

339. 

Walton.  Col.,  his  eastern 

expedition,  304. 
Walumbe,      (Worombo,) 

291,297,300.906. 
Wambebquabki,   a    Pe- 

OVfit*  173. 
Wamesii,  Indians   cmelly 

burnt  there,  181. 
Wampanoags,  cotmtry  of, 

16,  82. 

Wabipapaqtjan,  executed 
for  murder,  196. 

Wampatuck,  sachem  of 
Namaasakeset^^eWs  Boston 
and  country  adjacent,  100, 
201;  his  son  sells  Brain- 
tree,  108;  some  of  his 
tribe  killed  by  Uncas,  144 ; 
goes  against  the  Mo- 
naxoks,  and  is  killed,  109. 

Wampe,  G.,  109;  **a  sage 
India,  ^'  196. 

Wampam,  how  valued,  136, 
250;  how  manufactured. 
229;  "neither  Jew  nor 
Devil  can  counterfeit," 
229;  signification  of  the 
word,  239. 

Wamsutta,(Alexaiidrr), 
which  see. 

WANADUGUBUKinr,  a  T<»r' 
ratir^,  308. 

Wanamatanambt,  6f 
Aquidnek.  (R  I.,)  124. 

Waiwalancbt,  sacheni 
of  Merrimack,  Itl:  made 
prtsoner  by  the  English, 
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fW:  fH4nd  of  Ihem,  379: 
gOT^rnor  of  IUm.  vnitea 
1^  l«tL0r  to,  ?iO:  restores 
Englltth       CApCjTTB,       2tl  I 

Mme}y  Mat  into  hia 
eouEitrr  ^nd  commits 
4epredMion»,  211;  1m- 
frisonm]  for  doM.  2«'i; 
ftftcbem  of  Ptnnak4^ik, 
tm;  makta  &  tr«ftty  at 
Dover,  Tis. 

Win  NO.  a  WampfUvtav,  194 
1W»  I4J,  ^44. 

Wandho^  ft  Mohf^an  b:l- 
cbem„  149. 

WAKtT?«0ONlCT,      tt      noti^d 

WAPANSETHt   ft  P<itt^m?a*- 
Wapella.  a  5oi*A  chk*f»  at 

Wftrd«  C&pt..  Lo  bftttlo  of 
8«A  Pelftsco,  *^h!. 

WftTd,  Cipt.  JiimM,  killed 
»t  IH.  inewi*nt,  f^\ 

Wfcrd.  N.  Jils  Simple  Coble  r 
or  AifHwaTn.S^H 

Wju-hnm^  John,  flnt  of  th« 
Dftme  In  N.  Eaalftnd,  3^7; 
*ar  prcx^l&lin«q  by  tba 
Encllsh  tn  H.Eafland,  pOt 
land  th«  chfpf  ciujiD  of. 
with  Indians,  i90;  an 
wan  barbarous.  Bl»0. 

WMnerK  Capt.  John,  In  Flo- 
rida w*r.  423, 

Warffln.  Col.  Jn  Ih*  Florida 

_war,4ie— 430,473, 174. 

chief,  gan. 
Warwick  fApjv>Twiti(^,.^W> 

mf^.  troubles nr,  124,  ^5 ■* 
"W A  l7COf*  H  A  USB  K-         K  ( U'  1 , 

WaAhlnel:on,  OenM anecdote 
of  a  medal  of.  4:>;  Indiana 
TLiit  him  at  Camb^ldJ;^ 
S40:  at  NpW  YntK,  3Mj 
tll?i  embassy  to  tbo  Kreui^Si 
OTi  the  Ohio,  *St-533: 
tek^ss  raf?n3iireA  for  d»> 
fence  iigAiriAt  ihe  western 
tribe 4,  Mft,  5fl!):  hia  ac ni- 
ce* under  Braddock,  eo^, 
flW;  bU  answers  to  Corn- 
planter,  ill :  bh  klndnefjs 
towards  bim,  t!U. 

WA!iSA3fB0Mjrr>  a  noted 
TftrratiTi^.  SflO, 

Wars  APi.^K  WAT.  bmtljer 
olObtakiMt^JW, 

VAfHfcsHKT,  a,  Turrntine 
ebie£,289, 

WATAFA0O«*ojf,  a  iVfpmufe 
urafrior,  at'i, 

WATAPATAiiir«,  alfampa- 

WATOMBASIBT.a  r*irr^/{n« 

JW- 
WatAon,  Cyit.,  def«»trd  at 

Bryant's  F^rry.  4M. 
Wataon,  John,  Indian  me <i- 

Mnger^  365. 
Watnon.  Major,  In  battle  of 

Watson,  Major.  In  tli a  Flo- 
rida war,  Alt. 

Wattanumon,  tk  Tarra- 
tlne.306.309. 

WATTAeAC<>MPOXOM,    eic- 

<!uted.  isi.i::,  Tta,  714. 
Watts,  JoHx,a  Cref^h  wai> 

flor,»«. 
WATlJEroo,  a  WatapAiioa^  ■ 


counaellor  to  Philip,  tM: 
taken  prison er,  ^i^i. 

WAxr j?r BQO  s  iTispoquln) 
aicreat  \varripano,\{5  cap- 
UiD«  and  savh&m  of  Assa- 
womael*  loJ :  becomes 
unrety  for  other  Indians, 
iflfi:  felU  lands  Jointly 
with  Philip.  300:  other 
sales,  Wi  :  bla  depreda- 
tions in  Ph!iip'sw:u-,  212: 
b urn spart o f  B rl dge water 
and  Plymouth.  212:  air- 
renders  to  thft  Eln^Ush, 
and  they  e^e^ntt'  him,  214. 

WAL10MWABI1NO,  a  Narn^ 
RTinset,  1!19. 

w.vMAi.OAsf,  wiloof  Mian- 
tTiijnomab.  125. 

Wai^'xatitok»  a  Yankton 
chicf^tei, 

Warlos.  Robert,  kilbnl  at 
SudT>mn'.Tl4. 

Wa>TnoMm*  Capt,.  foyage 
to  N.  England,  du,  X  ml. 

Wayne,  Gen.,  his  Indian 
names.  573 1  his  wc?it'^m 
^ineditfon*  ft"^^:  a  hnrd 
Tighl  wjlh  the  ?toiilh*im 
Indians,  407, 

WKATHiEaFtmri.  ri  great 
Creek  chief,  3^??:  t.-^kes 
Kort  Mlntmn,  3S^r  surr^m- 
ders  hEm»t>]f  toUnri.  J;ii.k- 
ftoti,  3m:  makos  a  ma^lor- 
ly  speech  to  bim.  .T^rJ, 

W K n BT  A M uit,  I  W pp ! tea- 
mokMlF,  ifia  ir,ij. 

W^ECOWiTia  Nlpnmk  pow- 
wow, loe. 

Webb,  Cnpt.  on  the  Florida 
station.  4'^. 

Webb,  Wm.,  about  the 
Walkin^f  Purchase.  M4. 

Webster,  Hon.  !3anlel,  on 
Florida  war,  429,  4?7.  4n&. 

Wkcopauhim.  a  Wampa- 
fio<to,  liwj. 

Wefldman.  Mr.,  killed  near 
St.  AufriistiDe,4ao. 

Wkktajhoo.  xvile  of  Autx- 
AXDKR,  1A7 ;  complalns 
azaEnst  her  husband,  1S8; 
}olns  Phit^tp.  l»9:  wife 
of  QuiyNAPiN-,  189,  190; 
Xra.  Rowlandson'i  ac- 
count of,  240. 

Wkman-ownowtt.  saehtm 
of  .S'«7amwot.  iH4. 

Weiifir,  Conrad,  Interpre- 
ter, Oi4,  fil5,«Ta. 

Welrorne.  Mr,  m**fl«ieuetr 
10  N^arrngantet.  157, 

Welford.  Major,  at  battle  of 
Ouithieeotichf,  423, 

Wellko.  Florida,  battle 
there,  47U 

Wells,  Capt..  masaacred  at 
Fort  Dearborn,  i30. 

Wells,  Mr.,  killed  at  Cherry 
Valley,  B3G. 

Wells,  iW^hhanneL)  at- 
ta^rked,  291. 

We\»h  JadiafW.  5^.  fl4,  294, 
«2T. 

Wjbn-amotsTi  an  Ahmaiti^ 
292,  333, 

Wenbw,  a  NarraoanjiU 
warrior,  sil. 

Wkowohiii,  a  iVarragon- 
9ct.  ail. 

Wkpttiawok,  hla  son  and 
m  others  klUcd,  IM;  {Wb- 

»ATAJfUlt,?l«,lW,  i«.        I 


Wequash,  VA,  13«.  l.V),  1«1, 
1G6.  l99. 

Weshmkom  Pon'i.  many  In- 
dians killed  there,  276; 
Sterling,  'Ml. 

Westbrook.  Col.,  his  expe- 
dition, 311. 

Westerly,    R.    I.,    (Weka- 

__paug,)  831. 

Western  anttqaities,  a&-M. 

West,  Francis,  complalDs  of 
Phiup.  210. 

Wrst.  John,  a  Cherokee-, 
115. 

Weston,  Capt.  Thomas.  79, 
97. 

West,  Sir  B.,  his  **Penn's 
Treaty,"  617. 

Wethersfleld.cPyQuoa)  mas- 
sacre there,  142, 1GB. 

Wbwasowanuet,    (Phii> 

IP,)  300,  232. 

Weymouth,  Edward,  his 
house  burnt,  295. 

Whedan,  Lt,  killed  In  Flor- 
ida, 491. 

WmcBDDABBOW,  a  Smyeca. 
006. 

Wheeler,      Capt.,      badly 

wounded,  213. 
Wheeler,  J.  F.,  a  CheroHte 
_prlntcr,  464. 
Wheelock,  Dr.   B.,  Indian 

labors  of,  183, 
Wheelock,  Lieut,  diet  In 

Florida.  471. 
Wheelwright.  Rer.  J.,  hit 

Indian  deed,  284. 
Wheelwright's  Pond,  battle 

of,  336. 
WhlUker,  Mr.,  wounded  in 

Florida.  489. 
Whitaker,  a  miscreant.with 

the  Indians.  568. 
Whitchenst  Lt,  in  the  Flor- 
ida war,  481, 
Whttb-etbs,  a  noted  Dtla- 

wart  chief,  622.  533:  (Ko- 

QUKTHA0ALKBI/>N,)    556, 

716. 
White,  Gen.,  destroys  the 

HoUibees.  397. 
Whitehall,  (Eng.,)    Indian 

treaty  at.  868. 
White  Hills,  a  description 

of  815. 
Whttb    Lion,    a    Ihmm 

chief.  620. 
WHrm  Look,  a    Wimne- 

baqo^esi. 
White,  Mr.,  on  the  Florida 

war,  427,  428 
White,  Mr.,  his  ftunily  at- 
tacked. 488. 
White,  Nathanleltaeaptire, 

305. 
White,  Peregrine,  the  first 

white  child  bom  in  N. 

England,  255. 
White  Thundsb,  an  Iro- 

quota  chief,  533. 
Wliitley,     Lieut,     in    the 

Florida  war,  471. 
Whitman,  Vallentine,  inter- 
preter. 139. 
Wiekahaug  Ponds,  ambush 

there.  213. 
Wickford,  (Cocunwcusfuc,) 

troubles  at  220. 
Wiffhtman.  I>r.,  at  the  hat- 
tie  of  OwUMicooehe,  42S. 
WUberforee,  W.,  assists  In 

translatlnff    ladiM    la» 
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Wilcox,  Daniel,  interpreter, 

253. 
WiLDBOW.  8am,  a  Narror 

WlUKJAT.    (CJOACOOCHEE,) 

479.  482:  attack  on  some 

players,  883;  bold  exploit 

of,  494. 495. 
Wlliard,  J.,  his  History  of 

Lancaster,  266. 
Willard.  Major,  112;    sent 

against  Uncas,  883:    re- 

Iieves  Brookfleld,  213;  his 
lOuse  burned,  221. 

Willet,  Capt.  Tlionias,  190. 
192.199. 

Willet.  Col.  Marrinus.  386, 
579,  581,  587. 

Williamson,  Col.  expedition 
of,  519,  521.  565. 

Williamson,  Hugh,  on  ori- 
gin of  the  Indians,  23. 

Willlaroson,  Peter,  his 
Narrative,  678. 

Williams,  Col.  E..  killed  at 
L.  George,  585. 

Williams,  John.  Narrative 
of  his  captivtj-.  325. 

Williams,  J.  L..  his  account 
of  the  Narr<ioan$ets,  119; 
not  allowed  to  visit  Bos- 
ton, 125;  interpreter.  157. 

WilliSi  Comfort,  of  Bridge- 
water,  222,  223. 

Wilson.  Capt.  Samuel.killed 
at  Point  Pleasant,  540. 

WlKCTTMBONK,  Wife  Of  MO- 

NONOTTO,  saves  the  lives 
of  two  captive  girls,  173; 
of  an  Englishman,  an  ene- 
my. 174. 

Winchester,  G«n.,  his  de- 
feat, 625. 

Winder,  Capt,  his  exploit, 
484. 

Winder.  Gen.,  taken  priso- 
ner, 628. 

WiNOEKiM,  a  Delaware 
chief,  663, 564. 

WiNOiNA,  an  early  Virgin- 
ia chief ,  344. 345. 

Viinnebaooes,  country  of, 
16,  687,  639. 

WlKNKMAK,    opposes    Te- 

CUMSEH,  618;   fought  at 
Tippecanoe,  629:  killed  by 
LOOAN,  629. 
WlNNEPUBKITT,     SOn      Of 
NAyAPASRAMBT.  106:  hlS 

marriage,  ill;  anecdote 
of,  278.  I 

oue.)  324. 

Winsiow,  Edward,  83,  88, 88, 
92,95. 

Winslow,  Major,  191,  199; 
commands  in  the  Tfarra- 
garnet  fight,  219;  wound- 
ed, 255. 

Winslow,  Nathaniel,  of 
Plymouth,  196. 

Winslow's  Bock,  Long 
Beaoh,  284. 

Winstanly,  W..hls  Worthies 
of  England,  118, 487. 

Winthrop,  Got.  J.  Jr.,  110, 
141,100,  161,  m,  806. 


Wirt,  William,  439:  his 
death,  440. 

WISPOKE,   (W009PA8UCK.) 

210. 
WlBSEMEMET,        (NlTAMK- 

MET,)306,312. 

Wis  wall,  Capt.  killed  in 
Lee,  N.  H.,385. 

Withers,  A.  S.,  his  Chroni- 
cles. 5».  540. 541,  545,  565. 

WiTTAWASH,  a  aarra>oanr 
set,  134,  169. 

WlTTUWAMET,         WampOr 

noao  chief,  96;  surprised 

and    barbarously    slain, 

100. 
Wobum,    murders    there, 

263.  714. 
WOHWA,  (HOPEHOOD,) 

which  see. 
Wolcott,    Oliver,     Indian 

commissioner,  607. 
Wolcott,  B.,  his  Poem  on 

Indians,  165, 171,173. 
Woijf-Kiifo,  a  Creeh  chief, 

863. 
Wolf,  a  Mo/iegan,  380;  a 

Shawanee,  546. 

WONOHAQUAHAM,       (SaO. 

John,)  son  ofNANAPAS- 
HAMET.  104;  aids  Canon- 
icus  in  war,  106;  his 
house  burnt.  111. 

Woodcock,  a  Wampanoag^ 
245. 

Wood,  Henry,  of  Hiddle- 
boro',  242. 

Wood.  Joseph,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 529. 

Wood,   W.,  his  New    En- 

.  gland's  Prophet,  23,  112, 
Sm),29L 

WoODWARD,T.,  a  Cherokee, 
imprisoned,  455. 

Woodstock.  {MaanexU 

QuantiMet,   Wahqwisset,) 

Woody,  B.,    complains  of 

Pessacub,  147. 
WooNA8HENAH,a  Wmpa- 

noaa,246. 

WOONASHXJM,  (NiMBOD.) 
190:     (MUNA8HUM,)    200; 

makes  a  treaty  at  Plym- 
outh, 201;  counsellor  to 
pHiiiiP,  203:  makes  an- 
other treaty,  204:  killed 
in  the  ffght  on  Behoboth 
Plain.  212. 
W00BPA8UCK,  a  counsel- 
lor to  Philip,  208. 

WOOTONEKANUSKE,     wife 

ol  Philip.  194:  discov- 
ery of  the  name.  197:  sis- 
ter to  the  wife  of  QUINN- 
APIN,  239:  (Tatamuma- 
QUE,)  199. 
W0<IUACAN008E,  a  NOTTa- 

aantety  145. 
Worcester,  Mr.  8.  A.,  im- 

W[>risoned.  454. 457. 
orley,    Lieut.,   killed  in 
Harmer's  defeat,  687. 
Wormwood,  Lieut,  killed, 

588. 
WoBOMBO,  a      TarraMrM, 
891:   his  r«tldeiiee,    287, 


his  fort  taken,  300:  Irmly 

with.  306. 
Worthington,  E.,    History 

of  Dedbam,  106, 198. 
WoTOKOM,  a  counsellor  to 

Philip,  203. 
Wretham,  WoUomonopoagt 

W purchase  of  198. 
right.  Capt.,  W.,  messen- 
ger to  Canonicus,  148. 

WITTTACKQUIAKOMIN        a 

PeQtioe,l66. 

Wyejah  a  Cherokee,  375. 

Wyer,  E.,  wrecked  in  Flori- 
da, 488 

Wyffln,  B..  his  life  saved  by 
Pocahontas,  356. 

Wyllys,  Major,  killed  in 
Harmer*s  defeat,  686. 

Wyman,  Seth,  kills  Pau- 
ous,  815. 

Wyoming,  destruction  of, 
271. 


Xavisr,     FiULNcn, 
Abenah  ohief,  533. 


Yahan  LAKES,     a     Creek 

chief,  525. 
Yaholoochib,      (Littlb 

Cloud,)  417,  479. 
Yahyahtutanaob, 

(GBEAT-MOBTAR,)  884. 

Tamacraw,        settlement 

there,  969. 
Tamase£»,  country  of,  16; 

the  last  of  the  race,  478. 
Yamopden,  a  Talo  of  th* 

Wars  of  Kino  Philip, 

170, 190. 
Yankee,  origin  of  the  name, 

39. 
Tazooa,  country  of,  16:  d«- 

stooved,  865. 
Yeardly,  Bir  George,  Gov. 

o)r  Virginia,  860. 
Yeate8.J.,on  the  Walking 

Purchase,  529. 
Yoeman,  Lient,  wounded, 

423. 

York,  Me.,  (Agamentacna), 

destroyed,  M»,  292. 
YOTASH  (Yotnesh,  &c)  See 

Otash. 
Totmgestof  -the-  Thunders, 

639. 

Young,  Dr.,  his  Berenge, 

238 

Young-King,    a     Seneeea 

chid,  006. 
Younglove,  Dr.,  his  eaptiv- 

ity,  570. 


Zeigler,  Seiv-*  hla  Florida 
light.  498. 

Zeisberger,  David,  misalon- 
ary,  519,  065. 

Zinzendorf,  Count,  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  DeUwiree, 
614. 
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Algonquins,  The,  7:- 
Blackfeet  Indians,  t 
Chinook,  761. 
Chinook  Jargon,  Tii. 
raroanche,  7M. 
(ahrok,  758. 
{  ayu8c.  760. 
(  hcrokees,  7(V6. 
helawares,  705. 
Eurok.758. 

Indian  Languages,  748. 
Klrapoos.  765. 
Klamath,  769. 
Kaiuraya.  754. 
Kootenai,  7A2. 
Kolapnya.  7eo. 
Language  of  the  WMtern 
Slope,  750. 


>f  ntson,  7.v». 
Miiewoo.  75«. 
Meidoo,  75«;. 
Missot'.ri  !<>wa^,7a". 
Modocs  and  War.  707. 
Nez  Terces  War,  The,  ( 
Nootka,  762. 
Omahas,  706. 
Pottawataniies,  706. 
P- vuto.  I&J, 

P.HFn*,  :,M. 
Pitt  lilvi^r  T*o 

SsujlJh  IUii1'4Lrfi,  7."  I. 

Sur^  iiiiii  i'<j&e»,  706. 


Shawnees,  Toa. 
Sioux  War,  To«. 
Shoshonie,  753. 
Snake,  753. 
Tolewa,  760. 
Tinne  Family,  760. 
Ute  NVar  of  1879,  716w 
Utah,  753. 
Vocabularies,  763. 
Winnebagoes,  706. 
Wintom,767. 
Wlshosk,  758. 
Weltspek,  758. 
VanctounnaSs,  706. 
Yuma.  754. 
Yocut,  756. 
Yuka,  75T. 
Yakon,  70a 
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